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TO  MY  FRIEND, 


GEORGE  W.  HILL, 

WHOSB  CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPY,  enterprise,  and  energy  have 
GIVEN  HIM  A JUST  CLAIM  TO  THE  ESTEEM  Of 
HIS  FELLOW-CITIZENS, 
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rHE  THIRD  0F  MY  DICTIONARIES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

S.  AUSTIN  ALLIBONE. 

Philadelphia,  Mud,  n,  1875. 
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PREFACE. 


I have  now  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  third  of  the 
senes  of  Dictionaries  of  English  Literature  originally  projected  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  since.  In  these  works  I have  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  profiting  by  the  labours  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same  fertile 
fields.  The  Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Webster,  and  Worcester,  and  the 
excellent  compilation  of  Hemy  Southgate  entitled  “ Many  Thoughts  of 
any  Minds,”  First  Series,  have  furnished  me  with  many  quotations;  but 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  present  volume  have  been  derived  from 
the  “Tatlers”and  “Spectators”  of  Addison  and  Steele,  “The  Rambler" 
° r.  Johnson,  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Edmund  Burke,  Robert 
a , and  Montaigne,  and  the  vigorous,  brilliant,  and  thoughtful  “ Essays” 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  I would  especially  recommend  to  the  attention  01 
t e intelligent  reader  the  subjects,  Authors,  Authorship,  Bible,  Books 
hrist,  Christianity,  Conscience,  Conversation,  Criticism,  Death, 
Rama,  Education,  England,  Freedom,  Friendship,  God,  Govern- 
ment, History,  Indexes,  Insanity,  Judges,  Law,  Lawyers,  Life,  Lit- 
erature, Love,  Man,  Manners,  Matrimony,  Memory,  Oratory,  Party, 
atriotism,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Politics,  Preaching,  Reading,  Re- 
gion, Sin,  States,  Studies,  Style,  Talking,  Translation,  Truth, 
irtue,  War,  Wisdom,  Wit,  Words,  and  Youth.  To  no  student  who 
as  evoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  anxious  and  assiduous  labour  are 

toT  *?d  miscarria£e  empty  sounds;”  and  no  author-Dr.  Johnson 
„ e contrary  notwithstanding— “ dismisses”  the  result  of  such  labour 
rigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from 
praise,  but  I can  truly  affirm  that  I aim  rather  to  instruct  than  to  amuse 

my  readers,  and  that  I greatly  prefer  the  hope  of  usefulness  to  the  cer- 
fcmty  of  fame. 

S.  AUSTIN  ALLIBONE. 

•8i6,  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  April  17, 187J. 
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abridgments. 

We  love,  we  own,  to  read  the  great  produc- 
ons  of  the  human  mind  as  they  were  written 
we  nave  this  feeling  even  about  scientific  treat- 
ises, though  we  know  that  the  sciences  are  al- 
ways in  a state  of  progression,  and  that  the  alter- 
ations  made  by  a modem  editor  in  an  old  book 
a“r7,b?"ch.0f  natund  or  Poetical  philosophy 
we  likely  to  ^improvements.  Some  errors  have 
^en  detected  by  writers  of  this  generation  in  the 
•peculations  of  Adam  Smith.  A short  cut  has 
j*'“  Ead<;  10  much,  knowledge  at  which  Sir 
cuitouc  aiJfVed  throuSh  arduous  and  cir- 
v^r  u^  h8'  LYet  we  stiH  look  witk  peculiar 
PnSr  u ^ealth  of  Nat!ons  ando"  the 
Treat  Slfnd  ^j1  re&ret  to  see  either  of  these 
PA  garub.led  cven  by  the  ablest  hands, 
to  the  rhn  ks,whlCj  °.we  mucb  of  their  interest 
caseh  Ls End  8,tuation  of  the  writers,  the 
What  man  of  taste 
abridfmw.n?  640  endure  rifoctmenti,  harmonies, 
exPurSated  editions?  Who  eve^ 
cure  thl  gG  ?°Py  ' °f  a play  when  he  can  pro- 
oj j - ongmal?  Who  ever  cut  open  Mrs 

.Who  ever  got  thTughten 
m’sPdorim -Gl  pm  5 translation  of  John  Bun- 
K in  roodern  English  ? Who  would 

d£™ !25T?  ?f  a Diatessaron,  the  pe- 
the  disci  nl*  be  to  the  narrative  of 

.r«ie  PJ.L  ,h0mJeSUS  1°vedi’  The  feeling  of 

original  lock  ?s  any  ^eat 

towds  his  bride - ^ hlCh  Adam  expressed 


"SSiJrfb  S*?  ma°'t‘'T  E™,  and  1 

6U  S^d*iiSTeV?  ex<luisilely  formed,  will 

bmSS ‘ ^i‘heJoriginal-  The  8econd 

b«Su  itUMUht!  superior  to  lhe  firs'i 

d Lord  Macaulay: 

Son0f/rt  L'f‘  of  Johnson,  Sept.,  1831. 


No  skilful  reader  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
can  endure  to  see  what  are  called  the  best  things 
taken  out,  under  the  name  of  « Beauties”  or  of 
“ Elegant  Extracts,”  or  to  hear  any  single  pas- 
sage, « To  be  or  not  to  be,”  for  example,  quoted 
as  a sample  of  the  great  poet.  “ To  be  or  not 
to  be”  has  merit  undoubtedly  as  a composition. 
It  would  have  merit  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
chorus.  But  its  merit  as  a composition  vanishes 
when  compared  with  its  merit  as  belonging  to 
Hamlet.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  gi  eat 
plays  of  Shakspeare  would  lose  less  by  being 
deprived  of  all  the  passages  which  are  commonly 
called  the  fine  passages  than  those  passages  lose 
by  being  read  separately  from  the  play.  This  is 
perhaps  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given 
to  a dramatist. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Moore1  s Life  of  Byron , June,  1831. 

Abstracts,  abridgments,  summaries,  etc.,  have 
the  same  use  with  burning  glasses — to  collect  the 
diffused  rays  of  wit  and  learning  in  authors,  and 
make  them  point  with  warmth  and  quickness 
upon  the  reader’s  imagination.  Swift. 


ABSENCE. 

Absence,  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love, 
has  given  occasion  to  beautiful  complaints  in 
those  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  passion 
in  verse.  Addison. 

I distinguish  a man  that  is  absent  because  he 
thinks  of  something  else,  from  him  that  is  ab- 
sent because  he  thinks  of  nothing. 

Addison. 

Absence  destroys  trifling  intimacies,  but  it 
invigorates  strong  ones. 

Rochefoucauld. 
(13) 
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ABSURDITIES. 

The  greater  absurdities  are,  the  more  strongly 
they  evince  the  falsity  of  that  supposition  from 
whence  they  flow.  Atterbury. 

Absurdities  are  great  or  small  in  proportion 
to  custom  or  insuetude.  Landor. 


ACTIONS. 

Actions  are  of  so  mixed  a nature,  that  as 
men  pry  into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more 
than  others,  they  take  different  hints,  and  put 
contrary  interpretations  on  them. 

Addison. 

Outward  actions  can  never  give  a just  esti- 
mate of  us,  since  there  are  many  perfections  of 
a man  which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  in 
actions.  Addison. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  Sallust  for 
his  entering  into  internal  principles  of  action. 

Addison. 

A superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a more 
extensive  knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a new 
man  often  mounts  to  favour  and  outshines  the 
rest  of  his  contemporaries.  Addison. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time 
the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things. 

Lord  Bacon. 

When  things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and 
violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe 
for  action  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  days.  Lord  Bacon. 

In  choice  of  instruments  it  is  better  to  choose 
men  of  a plainer  sort  that  are  like  to  do  that 
that  is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  faith- 
fully the  success,  than  those  that  are  cunning  to 
contrive  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and 
will  help  the  matter  in  report. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Some  men’s  behaviour  is  like  a verse  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured : how  can  a man  com- 
prehend great  matters  that  breaketh  his  mind  too 
much  to  small  observations  ? Lord  Bacon. 

However,  to  act  with  any  people  with  the 
least  degree  of  comfort,  I believe  we  must  con- 
trive a little  to  assimilate  to  their  character.  We 
must  gravitate  toward  them,  if  we  would  keep 
in  the  same  system,  or  expect  that  they  should 
approach  toward  us.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  Hon.  C.  7.  Fox,  Oct.  8,  1777. 

The  progressive  sagacity  that  keeps  company 
with  times  and  occasions,  and  decides  upon 
things  in  their  existing  position,  is  that  alone 
which  can  give  true  propriety,  grace,  and  effect 
to  a man  s conduct.  It  is  very  hard  to  antici- 


pate the  occasion,  and  to  live  by  a rule  more 
general.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  R . Shackleton , May  25,  1779. 

The  only  things  in  which  we  can  be  said  to 
have  any  property  are  our  actions.  Our  thoughts 
may  be  bad,  yet  produce  no  poison;  they  may  be 
good,  yet  produce  no  fruit.  Our  riches  may  be 
taken  from  us  by  misfortune,  our  reputation  by 
malice,  our  spirits  by  calamity,  our  health  by 
disease,  our  friends  by  death.  But  our  actions 
must  follow  us  beyond  the  grave : with  respect 
to  them  alone  we  cannot  say  that  we  shall  carry 
nothing  with  us  when  we  die,  neither  that  we 
shall  go  naked  out  of  the  world.  Our  actions 
must  clothe  us  with  an  immortality,  loathsome 
or  glorious : these  are  the  only  title-deeds  of  which 
we  cannot  be  disinherited ; they  will  have  their 
full  weight  in  the  balance  of  eternity,  when 
everything  else  is  as  nothing ; and  their  value 
will  be  confirmed  and  established  by  those  two 
sure  and  sateless  destroyers  of  all  other  earthly 
things, — Time  and  Death. 

Colton:  La  con. 

When  young  we  trust  ourselves  too  much,  and 
we  trust  others  too  little  when  old.  Rashness 
is  the  error  of  youth,  timid  caution  of  age. 
Manhood  is  the  isthmus  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes : the  ripe  and  fertile  season  of  action, 
when  alone  we  can  hope  to  find  the  head  to 
contrive  united  with  the  hand  to  execute. 

Colton:  La  con. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and 
despatch.  Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a weak  mind, 
despatch  of  a strong  one. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Hurry  and  Cunning  are  the  two  apprentices 
of  Despatch  and  of  Skill,  but  neither  of  them 
ever  learn  their  master’s  trade. 

Colton:  Lacon . 

The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the 
beginning ; the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  execution  of  these 
designs,  are  the  middle;  and  the  unravelling 
and  resolution  of  these  difficulties  are  the  end. 

Dryden. 

The  actions  of  men  are  oftener  determined 
by  their  character  than  their  interest : their  con- 
duct takes  its  colour  more  from  their  acquired 
tastes,  inclinations,  and  habits,  than  from  a de- 
liberate regard  to  their  greatest  good.  It  is  only 
on  great  occasions  the  mind  awakes  to  take  an 
extended  survey  of  her  whole  course,  and  that 
she  suffers  the  dictates  of  reason  to  impress  a 
new  bias  upon  her  movements.  The  actions  of 
each  day  are,  for  the  most  part,  links  which  fol- 
low each  other  in  the  chain  of  custom.  Hence 
the  great  effort  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue 
the  mind  with  right  tastes,  affections,  and  habits ; 
the  elements  of  character  and  masters  of  action. 

Robert  Hall:  Modem  Infidelity. 

The  ways  of  well-doing  are  in  number  even 
as  many  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions : 
so  that  whatsoever  we  do  in  this  world,  and  may 
do  it  ill,  we  show  ourselves  therein  by  well- 
doing to  be  wise.  Hooker. 
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Many  men  there  are  than  whom  nothing  is 
more  commendable  when  they  are  singled ; f nd 
’ others,  none  less  fit  to  an- 

s*er^the  duties  whtch  are  looked  for  at  their 
Hooker. 

»hould  regulate  his  actions 
by  his  own  conscience,  without  any  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of 
! PkeCtptS  °L  moral  Prudence;  justified 
Ss^  7 ‘he  Sf?ge  of  reaso".  which  de. 
Clares  that  none  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  are  to 

enceSw<h-\bUt-iiy  the  Voice  likewise  of  experi- 
* Thlch  s<>on  inform  us  that,  ifwe 
make  the  praise  or  blame  of  others  the rule  nf 

less  SriS?'?*  ShaU  ^ d,‘Stracted  bA  bound- 

r* 

DR-  s-  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  23. 


<5 


utdie  moment,  and  you  have  Der- 
formed  a good  action  to  all  eternity.  P 

Lavater. 

Locke 

n 1 Locke. 

of  go^TnT^?Ctwh?ch7^erfreCCdent  causes 

•na  brin/uponus.WblCh  **  draw  a^em 
all0w  ,0°  much  sin. 

*hciracti^'rt^r^  .mOS,rm'n'  but  lh™k 

ns  to  be  interpreters  of  their  thoughts. 

Locke. 


A H B. 

forth  ofVe  uta^Mw^1'011  and  drawing 
of  man's  naturT  n^Cr*  y,gour'  and  activity 
the  best  that  he  c^-’5  pl 'T^  to  vouchsafe 
we  can  do  Tht  T pve  °nIy  to  the  best  that 
ception  that  we  have  onn  *,?"d  T°St  raised  con‘ 
act,  a perpttS  Zlf  ^ ,8-* that  he  is  a Pure 
perpetual,  incessant  motion.  South. 

Srtlh^  in  morak  'he 

**il  to  the  interaSf^h«>anrh,rngu°f  good  or 
‘erl ainly the fbcit  act  of  the  will:  but 

up  to  £ SnS l°iT '• j^^ts  is  wrought 
denial.  g PUch  before  11  rages  in  an  open 
Sin  v South. 

[he  umlre  or^i^of  “and  "hSMaUy ,^Iows 

ows  the  rule  directs  it  ^ he  quahty  fo1* 
the  framing  of  his  * conoerns  a man  m 

the  rule.  l,ons  not  to  be  deceived  in 

w South. 

capable**?  tei^^oraTlv  ” tb?SC  aCtS  that  are 

?re  the  proper  scene??} X £°?d  or  evil  •*  those 
Sessions  or  denialsc?  Wra  ' **  ,rto°"r  con- 
* SOUTH. 


°fed3  llw,ays  over-bclance,  and  downright 
prSL^  m°re  Plainly  *«  ‘he  fairi, 
South. 

. /°r*.  T?"  to.found  » confident  r.ractice  upon 
reuon  b * Pnnciple  “ hrutishly  to  outrun  Ws 
South. 

, Motions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fel- 
L«d  £ S^m  r'd“dble  «°  » pronenea  to  do 
Lie  by  o!LZ  “d  “ ready  0f  “»£•« 

heX™tnt^n»yand  W 

bnt^?  X!  "0t  °n,y  to  Iook  at  'he  bare  action, 
at  the  reason  of  it.  Stillingfleet. 

Considering  the  usual  motives  of  human  ac- 
tions, which  are  pleasure,  profit,  and  ambition, 

JnSrr*  yCt  com.Prehend  how  these  persons 
find  their  account  in  any  of  the  three.  * 

Swift. 

In  every  action  reflect  upon  the  end;  and  in 
your  undertaking  it  consider  why  you  do  it. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  not  much  business  that  distracts  any  man , 
***\7“|  of  Pur,ty»  constancy,  and  tendency 
towards  God.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

is  Ji7kVln°.  ac-tion  °/  man  in  ^is  life,  which 
“ not  the  beginning  of  so  long  a chain  of  con- 
sequences, as  that  no  human  providence  is  high 
enough  to  give  us  a prospect  to  the  end.  * 
Thomas  of  Malmesbury. 

,,  In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find 
,vfnf  CSt  adva,ntage  by  making  wise  observa- 
tions on  our  conduct.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


ADDISON,  JOSEPH. 


The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his 
words  would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays 
classical.  For  never,  not  even  by  Diyden,  not 
^ -?rpIelhad  the  EnShsh  language  been 
Wlth  SU?h  sweetness»  grace,  and  facility. 

nraUhlS  u*  *mlUest  Part  of  Addison's 
^ad  be  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the 
hflif’f  V ch**y le  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the 
half-Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half- 
German  jargon  of  the  present  day,  his  genius 
would  have  triumphed  over  all  faults  of  manner 
As  a moral  satirist  he  stands  unrivalled.  If  ever 
tfte  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators  were  equalled  in 
their  own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined  to  guess 

MenandeT1  been  by  die  Iost  comedies  of 

. rIn.  wit»  Pfoperly  so  called,  Addison  was  not 
inferior  to  Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single  ode  of 
Cowley  contains  so  many  happy  analogies  as  are 
crowded  into  the  lines  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller; 
and  we  would  undertake  to  collect  from  the 
Spectators  as  great  a number  of  ingenious  illus- 
trations as  can  be  found  in  Hudibras.  The 
still  higher  faculty  of  invention  Addison  pos- 
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sessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  gro- 
tesque, but  always  singularly  graceful  and  happy, 
which  are  found  in  his  essays,  fully  entitle  him 
to  the  rank  of  a great  poet,  a rank  to  which  his 
metrical  compositions  give  him  no  claim.  As 
an  observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of  all  the  shades 
of  human  character,  he  stands  in  the  first  class. 
And  what  he  observed  he  had  the  art  of  com- 
municating in  two  widely  different  ways.  He 
could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as 
well  as  Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something 
better.  He  could  call  human  beings  into  exist- 
ence, and  make  them  exhibit  themselves.  If 
we  wish  to  find  anything  more  vivid  than  Addi- 
son’s best  portraits,  we  must  go  either  to  Shak- 
speare  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison’s  humour, 
of  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of 
awakening  that  sense  in  others,  and  of  drawing 
mirth  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day, 
and  from  little  peculiarities  of  temper  and  man- 
ner, such  as  may  be  found  in  every  man  ? We 
feel  the  charm,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  it ; but 
we  strive  in  vain  to  analyze  it. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Life  and  Writings  of  Addisont  July,  1843. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison’s 
peculiar  pleasantry  is  to  compare  it  with  the 
pleasantry  of  some  other  great  satirists.  The 
three  most  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridi- 
cule, during  the  eighteenth  century,  were,  we 
conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Voltaire.  Which 
of  the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of  moving 
laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  of  them, 
within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Voltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merri- 
ment is  without  disguise  or  restraint.  He  gam- 
bols ; he  grins ; he  shakes  his  sides ; he  points 
the  finger;  he  turns  up  the  nose  ; he  shoots  out 
the  tongue.  The  manner  of  Swift  is  the  very 
opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter,  but  never 
joins  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as 
he  appeared  in  society.  All  the  company  are 
convulsed  with  merriment,  while  the  Dean,  the 
author  of  all  the  mirth,  preserves  an  invincible 
gravity,  and  even  sourness,  of  aspect,  and  gives 
utterance  to  the  most  eccentric  and  ludicrous 
fancies  with  the  air  of  a man  reading  the  com- 
mination  service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from 
that  of  Swift  as  from  that  erf  Voltaire.  He 
neither  laughs  out  like  the  French  wit,  nor,  like 
the  Irish  wit,  throws  a double  portion  of  severity 
into  his  countenance  while  laughing  inwardly ; 
but  preserves  a look  peculiarly  his  own,  a look 
of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by  an  arch 
sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  eleva- 
tion of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of 
the  lip.  His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a Jack 
Pudding  or  of  a cynic ; it  is  that  of  a gentle- 
man,in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous is  constantly  tempered  by  good  nature  and 
good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison  is,  in 
our  opinion,  of  a more  delicious  flavour  than 


the  humour  of  either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Thus 
much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  both  Swift  and 
Voltaire  have  been  successfully  mimicked,  and 
that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  mimic  Addi- 
son. The  letter  of  the  Abbd  Coyer  to  Pan- 
sophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  during 
a long  time,  on  the  Academicians  of  Paris. 
There  are  passages  in  Arbuthnot’s  satirical  works 
which  we,  at  least,  cannot  distinguish  from 
Swift’s  best  writing.  But  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  made  Addison  their  model, 
though  several  have  copied  his  mere  diction 
with  happy  effect,  none  has  been  able  to  catch 
the  tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the  World,  in  the 
Connoisseur,  in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lounger, 
there  are  numerous  papers  written  in  obvious 
imitation  of  his  Tatlers  and  Spectators.  Most 
of  those  papers  have  some  merit;  many  are 
very  lively  and  amusing;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  one  which  could  be  passed  off  as  Addi- 
son’s on  a critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Addison. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison 
from  Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the 
other  great  masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the 
nobleness,  the  moral  purity,  which  we  find  even 
in  his  merriment.  Severity,  gradually  harden- 
ing and  darkening  into  misanthropy,  character- 
izes the  works  of  Swift.  The  nature  of  Voltaire 
was,  indeed,  not  inhuman;  but  he  venerated 
nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces  of  art  nor 
in  the  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the 
Great  First  Cause  nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of 
the  grave,  could  he  see  anything  but  subjects 
for  drollery.  The  more  solemn  and  august  the 
theme,  the  more  monkeylike  was  his  grimacing 
and  chattering.  The  mirth  of  Swift  is  the  mirth 
of  Mephistopheles;  the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  the 
mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as  Soame  Jenyns  oddly  im- 
agined, a portion  of  the  happiness  of  seraphim 
and  just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  from  an 
exquisite  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth 
must  surely  be  none  other  than  the  mirth  of 
Addison ; a mirth  consistent  with  tender  com- 
passion for  all  that  is  frail,  and  with  profound 
reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing  great, 
nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  asso- 
ciated by  Addison  with  any  degrading  idea.  His 
humanity  is  without  a parallel  in  literary  history. 
The  highest  proof  of  virtue  is  to  possess  bound- 
less power  without  abusing  it.  No  kind  of 
power  is  more  formidable  than  the  power  of 
making  men  ridiculous;  and  that  power  Ad- 
dison possessed  in  boundless  measure.  How 
grossly  that  power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  by 
Voltaire  is  well  known.  But  of  Addison  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has  blackened  no 
man’s  character,  nay,  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the  volumes 
which  he  has  left  us  a single  taunt  which  can 
be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Yet  he  had 
detractors  whose  malignity  might  have  seemed 
to  justify  as  terrible  a revenge  as  that  which 
men  not  superior  to  him  in  genius  wreaked  on 
Bettesworth  and  on  Franc  de  Pompignan.  He 
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party  j^e  lived’ in  tim^s  of  fiwce^dtemem8  \ soot  J w ^ °“e  S°A°d  gIa8S  in  a bottIe*  M 
“ whe"  V*™™  of  high  character  2d  of  a St  ^ Sparkli"g  foam 

rtation  stooped  to  scurrility  such  as  is  now  nrac  of  « J?t*  1 withdrawn,  and  a fresh  draught 
b*d  »"'y  by  the  basest  of  mankind  YePt  no  “ our,.liP?-  °"  the  Monday  we 

provocation  and  no  example  could  induce  him  cian'«  Aiitr^01? TaS  llVC  y and  ln£enious  as  Lu- 
to  return  railing  for  railing.  n 8 Auctlon  of  Lives ; on  the  Tuesday,  an  East- 

Lord  Macaulay  : Addison.  Sch SSSK*®  c1oloured  35  the  Tales  of 

“ JaeThat  wh«  Ae  t,?P  ,0°  h>h,y-  » * Scen.e  from  “mmon  life  equal  to 

of  a®e  he  Frid>taP,era  " fheJicar  of  Warfield;  on 

which  follow*/  ♦°i!aneJeSf  nd  hcentiousness  jne  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian  pleasantry  on 
awav  Teremv  c li*  i?6?0!*11011  had  passed  fashionable  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or  puppet- 
into^omethin®00!-1^  had  shamed  the  theatres  sb?ws;  and  on  the  Saturday,  a religiousP rnedi 
reL  of  Eli;frIJ  ’/0^P\red  with  the  ex-  ?tion  which  bear  8 comparison with th«i 
called  der^nov  a°v  Wycherley,  might  be  I hnest  passages  in  Massillon, 
public  mind  aneiJf^  there  s.tdl  Angered  in  the  It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so 
some  connectio^kI»C10US  not,.on  that  there  was  mucb  tbat  deserves  the  highest  praise.  We  will 
between  th*  A bet'Teen.Sen,us  and  profligacy,  I venture,  however,  to  say  that  any  person  who 

formality  of  the^uritons™ That*^  th-  -Ul  u”  variety  o/TL?  j"f  n0ti°D  °f  Ae^xtent  and 
gloryof  AddUnn  „ ,error  lt  ,s  the  V8r*ety  of  Addison’s  powers  will  do  well  to 

thrnation  thr.h.  ?^15^1'^'  He  ,a“ght  ,reld  £ .°ne  si,,inE  th'  blowing  pane":, he 
Hale  and  Tilfotc  ke  ^aifb  ,and  the  morality  of  two  Visits  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Ex. 
with  wit  more  soarkhn ht  J*  found  in  company  5ba.n£e»  the  Journal  of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the 
greve,  and  with  htimn  ^.tb8n  the  wit  of  Con-  I . 1S1<?’?  °f  Muza,  the  Transmigrations  of  Pug 

of  Vanbrugh  So  ? 7°^  tkarl the  humour  Jhe  Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir  Roger  df 

retort  on  * .v b effectually,  indeed,  did  he  Coverley.  g ae 

been  directed  againTvirtue  Th'^  *had  ,r5cently  t The  least  valuable  of  Addison’s  contributions 
the  open  violator  A?  ’ h?’  s,n,ce  h,s  time.  u°  the.Spectator  are,  in  the  judgment  of  our  age 
consiLeraln/L  lf?^  haS  ?Iw?ys  ***  CntIfl1  papers*  Yet  b«  critical  papers^’ 

And  this  revolutimi  thf*  the  mark  of  a f°ol.  ays  Iumiu°us,  and  often  ingenious.  The 

tary  ever  effected  hv  ^reates.t  and  most  salu-  I worst  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  credit- 

Sa?ist’  he  a<*om-  able  to  him,  when  the  character  of  the  school 

Personal  lampoon  ^ WIlhout  writing  one  *“  Jh,CLhc. had  beeun  drained  is  fairly  consid- 
In  the  early  contribution  c a jj-  rn,  i-  The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good 

Tatler  his  peculiar  ? we?  °f  AddlS?,n  to  the  ?I-hJ  readers-  In  *uth,  he  was  not  so  far 
•ted.  Yet,  from  th^fin?  "0t  fulIy  exhib_  ^fh,nd  our.  generation  as  he  was  before  his  own. 
his  coadjutors  was  evid?nth%SUpen °n,ty  IO  a11  flddTvf  / C Spectator  were  more  censured 
Tatlers  are  fully  eouil  ?0t’  .u°mC  of  bls  later  °d  dended  than  those  in  which  he  raised  his 
wrote.  Among  the  that  be  ever  VmC< l*?31?1 51  the  contempt  with  which  our  fine 

Tom  Folio™Ned  ^ofrivTind^tiT6  admire  I ^ffbal,f,dS  ^ regarded»  88d  showed  the 
holsterer.  The  procee^’in^  ^ .?ol,“cal  UP*  nnd^T  ? aj  th-C  Sa,me  gold  which»  burnished 
Honour,  the  Th?r^me  i8  r°fJhe  Court  of  n?  P0!?^’  Iuslre  to  the  A£neid  and  the 

of  ih*  v . ter  of  Zeal,  the  I ^d^  of  Horace,  is  mingled  with  the  rude  dross 

of  Chevy  Chace. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Addison. 


■WAu  Th  eP™CCedingS  of  Court  of 

<VfttnfcTerM°f  ?eal- the  s'°-y 

fing,  are  excellent  Memoirs  of  the  Shil- 

«nd  lively  species  3?cIIJlens  .of  that  ingenious 
excelled  all  men  t[  6 !°n  ,n  which  Addison  i » 

of  the  same  class  R?  »l°ne Stl11  better PaPer  serine  las*  foments  of  Addison  were  perfectly 
hundred  and  thSv  *?  1 though  that  paper,  a f1n?  „ HJS  lnterview  wnh  his  son-in-law  is 
bly  tho^ht  as  ,dT-hrCe  years  ag°>  was  ^ba-  JH?^e”a1,y  kn°wn.  “ See,”  he  said,  “ how  a 
^rmonsfwe  dare  0n5  of  Smalridge’s  u?*™!?"  rEn  d,e!”  ,The  Piety  of  Addison  was, 

ish  readers  of  the  ? md,Cate  il  to  the  squeam-  in  °J.  V "“gularly  cheerful  character.  The 
cers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  4 feebng  which  predominates  in  all  his  devotional 


h readers  of  the  • 'nd,cate  it  to  th( 

Lonn6^611^  century.  ...  « . r;  an  uis  devotional 

We  ■LORD  Macaulay:  Addison  writings  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  the  all- 

* the  °f  Addis°n  alone*  for  AddiJnn  Wlse  and  all-powerful  friend  who  had  watched 

Works  arehis^in  three*sevenths  of  the  new^who^1^-1?  ^a™  m?ternaI  ‘ender- 

that  his  wnrc»*  and  -rt  ,s  no  exaggeration  to  sav  rrmii  r'^0  ^ad  bstened  to  his  cries  before  they 
of  anv  of  r CSSay  is  as  good  tt  the  bSt  couldfonn  themselves  in  prayer ; who  had  pre 

Proach  neaMo?^!110^  His  best  essays  ap  had^miT  ^ ^ ,he  Snares  of  vicei  who 
excellence  m?  ^“te  Perfection;  nor  is  the7r  ini  u®  ^ *5  over  with  worldly  bless- 

His  invention  wonderful  than  their  varietT  had  d°ub,ed  the  value  of  tbose  bless- 

ever  Unde  ?LneVer  seems  to  flag;  nor  is  he  thfl  by  beftowl"?  a thankful  heart  to  enjoy 
or  of  wean?  necess»ty  of  repeating  himself  h T i"?  dear  fnends  t0  Partake  them ; who 
dregs  in  J?  g .out  a subject.  P There  ! f’  had  rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf  had 
&Uhion  of  'tL?116' He  regales  us  after  the  had  ^ ^ the  autumnal  air  of  the  Campagna[  and 
» prod,8a' nabubwh° wd -h« 

tr 
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AD  MIRA  TION.—AD  VERSITY.—AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


represents  the  Ruler  of  all  things  under  the 
endearing  image  of  a shepherd,  whose  crook 
guides  the  flock  safe  through  gloomy  and  deso- 
late glens,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich 
with  herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he 
ascribed  all  the  happiness  of  his  life  he  relied  in 
the  hour  of  death  with  the  love  which  casteth 
out  fear.  Lord  Macaulay  : Addison. 


ADMIRATION. 

Admiration  is  a short-lived  passion,  that  im- 
mediately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its 
object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discov- 
eries. Addison. 

All  things  are  admired  either  because  they 
are  new  or  because  they  are  great. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  passions  always  move,  and  therefore 
(consequently)  please : for  without  motion  there 
can  be  no  delight ; which  cannot  be  considered 
but  as  an  active  passion.  When  we  view  those 
elevated  ideas  of  nature,  the  result  of  that  view 
is  admiration,  which  is  always  the  cause  of 
pleasure.  Dryden. 

There  is  a pleasure  in  admiration ; and  this 
is  that  which  properly  causeth  admiration:  when 
we  discover  a great  deal  in  an  object  which  we 
understand  to  be  excellent,  and  yet  we  see  (we 
know  not  how  much)  more  beyond  that,  which 
our  understandings  cannot  fully  reach  and  com- 
prehend. TlLLOTSON. 


ADVERSITY. 

A remembrance  of  the  good  use  he  had  made 
of  prosperity  contributed  to  support  his  mind 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  adversity  which 
then  lay  upon  him.  Atterbury. 

He  that  has  never  known  adversity  is  but 
half  acquainted  with  others,  or  with  himself. 
Constant  success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the 
world.  For,  as  it  surrounds  us  with  friends, 
who  will  tell  us  only  our  merits,  so  it  silences 
those  enemies  from  whom  alone  we  can  learn 
our  defects.  Colton  : Lacon. 

In  the  struggles  of  ambition,  in  violent  com- 
petitions for  power  or  for  glory,  how  slender  the 
partition  between  the  widest  extremes  of  fortune, 
and  how  few  the  steps  and  apparently  slight  the 
circumstances  which  sever  the  throne  from  the 
prison,  the  palace  from  the  tomb!  So  Tibni 
died , says  the  sacred  historian,  with  inimitable 
simplicity,  and  Omri  reigned. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Concerning  deliverance  itself  from  all  ad- 
versity we  use  not  to  say,  “ Men  are  in  adver- 
sity,” whensoever  they  feel  any  small  hindrance 
Df  their  welfare  in  this  world ; but  when  some 
notable  affliction  or  cross,  some  great  calamity 
di  trouble,  befalleth  them.  Hooker. 


Adversity  borrows  its  sharpest  sting  from  oui 
impatience.  Bishop  Horne. 

As  adversity  leads  us  to  think  properly  of  oui 
state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the 
fair  breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own 
purposes.  But  if  you  will  try  the  excellency 
and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution ; let  him  ride  in  a storm ; let  hit 
bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and  his  eyelids 
loosed  with  sickness ; let  his  bread  be  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be 
brought  low  ; let  us  come  to  sit  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  our  grave,  and  let  a tyrant  lean  hard 
upon  our  fortunes  and  dwell  upon  our  wrc.tg; 
let  the  storm  arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the 
cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our  hopes  bulge  under 
us,  and  descend  into  the  hollowness  of  sad 
misfortunes.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Some  kinds  of  adversity  are  chiefly  of  the 
character  of  Trials  and  others  of  Discipline. 
But  Bacon  does  not  advert  to  this  difference, 
nor  say  anything  at  all  about  the  distinction 
between  discipline  and  trial ; which  are  quite 
different  in  themselves,  but  often  confounded 
together.  By  “ discipline”  is  to  be  understood 
anything — whether  of  the  character  of  adver- 
sity or  not — that  has  a direct  tendency  to  produce 
improvement , or  to  create  some  qualification 
that  did  not  exist  before;  and  by  trial,  anything 
that  tends  to  ascertain  what  improvement  has 
been  made,  or  what  qualities  exist.  Both  effects 
may  be  produced  at  once ; but  what  we  speak 
of  is,  the  proper  character  of  trial,  as  such,  ar.  1 
of  discipline,  as  such. 

WhatelY: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Adversity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

But,  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  most  ridicu- 
lous lights,  advertisements  are  of  great  use  to 
the  vulgar.  First  of  all,  as  they  are  instruments 
of  ambition.  A man  that  is  by  no  means  big 
enough  for  the  Gazette  may  easily  creep  into 
the  advertisements;  by  which  means  we  often 
see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper  of  news 
with  a plenipotentiary,  or  a running  footman 
with  an  ambassador.  An  advertisement  from 
Piccadilly  goes  down  to  posterity  with  an  articlv 
from  Madrid,  and  John  Bartlett  of  Goodman  s- 
fields  is  celebrated  in  the  same  paper  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  the  fable  tells  us 
that  the  wren  mounted  as  high  as  the  eagle,  by 
getting  upon  his  back. 

Addison  : Taller , No.  224. 

The  advertisements  which  appear  in  a public 
journal  take  rank  among  the  most  significant 
indications  of  the  state  of  society  of  that  time 
and  place.  The  wants,  the  wishes,  the  means, 
the  employments,  the  books,  the  amusements, 
the  medicines,  the  trade,  the  economy  of  do- 
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•aestic  households,  the  organization  of  wealthy 
establishments,  the  relation  between  masters 
and  servants,  the  wages  paid  to  workmen,  the 
tents  paid  for  houses,  the  prices  charged  for 
commodities,  the  facilities  afforded  for  travel- 
ling, the  materials  and  fashions  for  dress, 
the  furniture  and  adornments  of  houses,  the 
varieties  and  systems  of  schools,  the  appearance 
and  traffic  of  towns, — all  receive  illustration  from 
such  sources.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  a 
very  good  social  history  of  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries  from  the  information  fur- 
bished by  advertisements  alone. 

Household  Words. 


ADVICE. 


The  truth  of  it  is,  a woman  seldom  asks  ad- 
vice before  she  has  bought  her  wedding  clothes. 
When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form’s 
sake  she  sends  a cong£  d’61ire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives 
that  set  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and 
put  them  upon  asking  advice  which  they  never 
intend  to  take,  I look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the 
least,  that  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  a 
secret  which  is  so  very  pleasing  to  them.  A girl 
longs  to  tell  her  confidante  that  she  hopes  to  be 
married  in  a little  time ; and,  in  order  to  talk 
of  the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so  much  in  her 
thoughts,  asks  her  very  gravely  what  she  would 
advise  her  to  do  in  a case  of  so  much  difficulty. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  475. 


There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so 
much  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the 
man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to 
our  understanding,  and  treating  us  like  children 
or  idiots.  We  consider  the  instruction  as  an 
implicit  censure,  and  the  zeal  which  any  one 
shows  for  our  good  on  such  an  occasion  as  a 
piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  the  person  who  pretends  to  advise 
does,  in  that  particular,  exercise  a superiority 
over  us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it  but 
that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us 
defective  either  in  our  conduct  or  our  under- 
standing.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  nothing 
so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agree  - 
able;  and  indeed  all  the  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  distinguished  themselves 
among  one  another  according  to  the  perfection 
at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How 
many  devices  have  been  made  use  of  to  render 
is  bitter  potion  palatable  ! Some  convey  their 
tnstructions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words, 
. er?  In  “ie  most  harmonious  numbers ; some 
*n  points  of  wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  512. 
Counsel  is  of  two  sorts ; the  one  concerning 
fire*  T\lhe  ot^er  concerning  business : for  the 
hSti  • preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in 
TK*  iv  faithful  admonition  of  a friend, 
is  s a m*n’8  *®lf  to  a strict  account 

medicine  sometimes  too  piercing  and  cor- 


rosive; reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a 
little  flat  and  dead;  observing  our  faults  in 
others  is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case ; but 
the  best  receipt  (best,  I say,  to  work  and  best  to 
take)  is  the  admonition  of  a friend.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and 
extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the 
greater  sort)  do  commit  for  want  of  a friend  to 
tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of 
their  fame  and  fortune. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XX  VII I.  : Of  Friendship. 

To  take  advice  of  some  few  friends  is  ever 
honourable ; for  lookers-on  many  times  see  more 
than  gamesters ; and  the  vale  best  discovereth 
the  hill.  There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world, 
and  least  of  all  between  equals,  which  was  wont 
to  be  magnified.  That  that  is,  is  between  su- 
perior and  inferior,  whose  fortunes  may  com- 
prehend the  one  the  other. 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  L.:  Of  Suitors. 

Whoever  is  wise,  is  apt  to  suspect  and  be 
diffident  of  himself,  and  upon  that  account  is 
willing  to  “ hearken  unto  counsel ;”  whereas 
the  foolish  man,  being  in  proportion  to  his  folly 
full  of  himself,  and  swallowed  up  in  conceit, 
will  seldom  take  any  counsel  but  his  own,  and 
for  that  very  reason  because  it  is  his  own. 

J.  Balguy. 

Advice,  however  earnestly  sought,  however 
ardently  solicited,  if  it  does  not  coincide  with 
a man’s  own  opinions,  if  it  tends  only  to  inves- 
tigate the  improprieties,  to  correct  the  criminal 
excesses  of  his  conduct,  to  dissuade  from  a 
continuance  and  to  recommend  a reformation 
of  his  errors,  seldom  answers  any  other  purpose 
than  to  put  him  out  of  humour  with  himself, 
and  to  alienate  his  affections  from  the  adviser. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning  : 
Microcosm , No.  18. 

We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  approbation. 

COLTON:  Lacon. 

It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  ene- 
mies— seldom  safe  to  instruct,  even  our  friends. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Good  counsels  observed,  are  chains  to  grace, 
which  neglected,  prove  halters  to  strange  un- 
dutiful  children.  T.  Fuller. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine  that 
he  who  is  offended  at  advice  was  ignorant  of 
the  fault,  and  resents  the  admonition  as  a false 
charge  ; for  perhaps  it  is  most  natural  to  be  en- 
raged when  there  is  the  strongest  conviction  of 
our  own  guilt.  While  we  can  easily  defend  our 
character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed  by  an  accusa- 
tion than  we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we 
are  sure  to  conquer,  and  whose  attack,  therefore, 
will  bring  us  honour  without  danger.  But  when  a 
man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a friend  seconded 
by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  into  re- 
sentment and  revenge,  either  because  he  hoped 
that  the  fault  of  which  he  was  conscious  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  others;  or  that  his  friend 
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had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and  extenu- 
ation, and  excused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other 
virtues ; or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to 
need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with 
reproach;  or,  because  we  cannot  feel  without 
pain  these  reflections  roused,  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  lay  asleep;  and  when 
pain  has  produced  anger,  who  would  not  will- 
ingly believe  that  it  ought  to  be  discharged  on 
others,  rather  than  himself? 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  40. 

People  are  sooner  reclaimed  by  the  side-wind 
of  a surprise  than  by  downright  admonition. 

L’ Estrange. 

A man  takes  contradiction  and  advice  much 
more  easily  than  people  think,  only  he  will  not 
bear  it  when  violently  given,  even  though  it  be 
well  founded.  Hearts  are  flowers ; they  remain 
open  to  the  softly-falling  dew,  but  shut  up  in 
the  violent  down-pour  of  rain.  Richter. 

Let  no  man  presume  to  give  advice  to  others 
that  has  not  first  given  good  counsel  to  himself. 

Seneca. 

If  you  would  convince  a person  of  his  mis- 
takes, accost  him  not  upon  that  subject  when  his 
spirit  is  ruffled.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


AFFECTATION. 

Among  the  numerous  stratagems  by  which 
pride  endeavours  to  recommend  folly  to  regard, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  meets  with  less  success 
than  affectation,  or  a perpetual  disguise  of  the  real 
character  by  fictitious  appearances ; whether  it 
be,  that  every  man  hates  falsehood,  from  the 
natural  congruity  of  truth  to  his  faculties  of 
reason,  or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  hon- 
our of  his  understanding,  and  thinks  his  dis- 
cernment consequentially  called  in  question, 
whenever  anything  is  exhibited  under  a bor- 
rowed form. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  20. 

Affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imita- 
tion of  what  should  be  genuine  and  easy,  want- 
ing the  beauty  that  accompanies  what  is  natural. 

Locke. 

Affectation  endeavours  to  correct  natural  de- 
fects, and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of 
pleasing,  though  it  always  misses  it. 

Locke. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main 
design  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed 
upon  the  chief  purpose  either  in  business  or 
pleasure,  we  shall  never  be'ray  an  affectation, 
for  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  it;  but  when  we 
give  the  passion  for  praise  an  unbridled  liberty, 
our  pleasure  in  little  perfections  robs  us  of  what 
is  due  to  us  for  great  virtues  and  worthy  quali- 
ties. How  many  excellent  speeches  and  honest 
actions  aic  lost  for  want  of  being  indifferent 
where  we  ought ! 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  38. 


The  wild  havoc  affectation  makes  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  should  be  most  polite,  is 
visible  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes;  it  pushes 
men  not  only  into  impertinences  in  conversa- 
tion, but  also  in  their  premeditated  speeches. 
At  the  bar  it  torments  the  bench,  whose  business 
it  is  to  cut  off  all  superfluities  in  what  is  spoken 
before  it  by  the  practitioner ; as  well  as  several 
little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise  from  the 
law  itself.  I have  seen  it  make  a man  run  from 
the  purpose  before  a judge  who  was,  when  at 
the  bar  himself,  so  close  and  logical  a pleader, 
that,  with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  in  his 
power,  he  never  spoke  a word  too  much. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  38. 


AFFECTIONS. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpate 
the  affections,  but  to  regulate  them. 

Addison. 

A resemblance  of  humour  and  opinion,  a 
fancy  for  the  same  business  or  diversion,  is  a 
ground  of  affection.  Jeremy  Collier. 

The  successes  of  intellectual  effort  are  never 
so  great  as  when  aided  by  the  affections  that 
animate  social  converse. 

John  Foster  : Journal '. 

All  things  being  double-handed,  and  having 
the  appearances  both  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
where  our  affections  have  engaged  us  we  attend 
only  to  the  former.  Glanvill  : Scepsis . 

We  read  of  a “ joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory,”  of  “ a peace  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing,” with  innumerable  other  expressions  of  a 
similar  kind, .which  indicate  strong  and  ve- 
hement emotions  of  mind.  That  the  great  ob- 
jects of  Christianity,  called  eternity,  heaven, 
and  hell,  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify 
vivid  emotions  of  joy,  fear,  and  love,  is  indis- 
putable, if  it  be  allowed  we  have  any  relation 
to  them;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  religion 
could  never  have  any  powerful  influence  if  it 
did  not  influence  through  the  medium  of  the 
affections.  All  objects  which  have  any  perma- 
nent influence  influence  the  conduct  in  this  way. 
We  may  possibly  be  first  set  in  motion  by  their 
supposed  connection  with  our  interest;  but 
unless  they  draw  to  themselves  particular  affec- 
tions the  pursuit  soon  terminates. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Fragment  on  the  Right  of  Worship. 

Affections  (as  joy,  grief,  fear,  and  anger,  with 
such  like),  being,  as  it  were,  the  sundry  fashions 
and  forms  of  appetite,  can  neither  rise  at  the 
conceit  of  a thing  indifferent,  nor  yet  choose 
but  rise  at  the  sight  of  some  things. 

Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol .,  Book  1- 

Be  it  never  so  true  which  we  teach  the  woild 
to  believe,  yet  if  once  their  affections  begin  to 
be  alienated  a small  thing  persuadeth  them  to 
change  their  opinions.  Hooker. 
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Affection  is  still  a briber  of  the  judgment; 
»nd  it  is  hard  for  a man  to  admit  a reason 
against  the  thing  he  loves,  or  to  confess  the 
torce  of  an  argument  against  an  interest. 

South. 

The  only  thing  which  can  endear  religion  to 


AFFLICTION. 

In  afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  con- 
•olanons  out  of  books  of  morality,  which  indeed 
Z Z£'. strengthen  the 


..  Sentfy  Providence  melt  the  con- 

stancy  of  the  noble-minded,  but  confirm  the 
obduracy  of  the  vile.  The  same  furnace  that 

tJniTr  C!ay  I,q?ef.es.  S°,di  and  m the  strong 
manifestations  of  divine  power  Pharaoh  found 
his  punishment,  but  David  his  pardon. 

Colton:  Laton. 

How  naturally  does  affliction  make  us  Chris- 
tians! and  how  impossible  is  it  when  all  human 
help  is  vain,  and  the  whole  earth  too  poor  and 
trifling  to  furnish  us  with  one  moment’s  peace, 
how  impossible  is  it  then  to  avoid  looking  a* 
the  gospel!  Cowper 

Letter  to  Lady  Hesketh , July  4,  1765 

this  method  W^j  doel  not  aPProve  of  perhaps  lately  proud,  assuming,  unjust,  is  now 

Wh°,are  ap]  tZ  T"*?  in‘o  «1ejec.i^n  h^klami,y" 
fancies  Don  Ooi"oecTnovf and  7r'  cru*'*,ld  beast,  or  more  cruel  mail, 
heavy  heart  than  WumJrf,8  e re,lef  to  a f Z lan?ulshlni  death  and  raising  to’ 

b?  ajK  **•  *- 

. JohnFosTER:>_o/. 

;-£fo?  a % 

human  nature  in  its  greatest  distresses.  f?rrow  and  d,saPPolnts  the  force  of  it.  Though 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  16*.  . y must  pass  through  afflictions  in  common 

Make  the  tnu*  th  • . 0 are  ln  human  nature,  yet  their 

his  hand,  mer™funrse«re°h  .h®^10"5  ,'vhich  |i°"SC10US  T8™5"  sha''  “"dermine  their  afflio 
to  lay  upon  thee  7 ’ hatb  1,6611  Phased  Jion ; nay,  that  very  affliction  shall  add  force  to 

J ^ Atterbury.  their  integrity,  from  a reflection  of  the  use  of 

Though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  make  VmUe  ln  theJlour  of  afflict'on. 
take  dffV0  afflict[on’  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  Francham  : Spectator,  No.  520. 

divine  joys%^red,f;rL%Steadyh,Vie'Vof  th°Se  l A ,5°?sidf ralion  of  the  b™efit  of  afflictions 
y P pared  for  us  m another  state.  should  each  us  to  bear  them  patiently  when 

Atterbury.  they  fall  to  our  lot,  and  to  be  thankful  to 

Heaven  for  having  planted  such  barriers  around 
us,  to  restrain  the  exuberance  of  our  follies  and 
our  crimes. 

Let  these  sacred  fences  be  removed : exempt 

tie  ambitions  fmm  ’ , .,r 


in 

afflicted  PCmI  Palron  of  the  poor  and  | 

Atterbury. 


Can  an  * . ■L,et  tnese  sacred  fences  be  removed:  exempt 

affliction  thanTh^f1-*  !,  u?tter  suPPort  under  ^ 6 aipbiti<>us  from  disappointment  and  the 
who  is  both  able  Ld  enn  ,P  ^ Omnipotence,  ^dty  from  remorse;  let  luxury  go  unattended 
to  relieve  him  ? °d  WI  ,n£*  and  knows  how,  disease,  and  indiscretion  lead  into  no  em- 

n,m'  Bentley.  barrassments  or  distresses;  our  vices  would 


Bentley.  barrassments  or  distresses;  our  vices  would 
t ne  furnace  of  affliction  n=.fin#.e  . c range  without  control,  and  the  impetuosity  of 

?i  ^»d£:LVL  ™ b,ollnds;  **7  family 


earth Iv  . . 01  affliction 

,ion  of  gS  Wk»ampftenS  US  f0r 

Of  refetio™  and  .tthnJlapPdJr>  ‘J?e  us“al  season 
often  suffer  ri”i‘Je  .pnde  of  will  not 
he  no  longer  of  serric/  SC°Pe  Until  “ 


Letter  to  the  Sheriff^of Bri<t«l  n ^he.n"ie  °f  sickness  or  affliction  is  like  the 
April  3,  1777  ^ * t f c°o1  ?f  tbe  day  to  Adam,  a season  of  peculiar 

Great  distress  h«  „ , . , propriety  for  the  voice  of  God  to  be  heard ; and 

whilst  the  world  bltbert°  taught,  and  may  be  ^proved  into  a very  advantageous 

lessons  to  anv  nart  neyer  W1ll  teach,  wise  °PPortunity  of  begetting  or  increasing  spiritual 
“»oh  blindedWe  exTremindV  are  “ HammSnd. 

e extremes  of  prosperity.  ° m*Sery  “ The  minds  of  the  afflicted  do  never  think 

Burkp  • they  have  fully  conceived  the  weight  or  measure 

Letter  to  a Member  of  theJVnU^i  °l.  °T  "oe : they  u*e  ‘heir  affection  as  a 
Assembly,  1791.  ^ ° ° whetstone  both  to  wit  and  memory. 

Hooker. 


would  be  filled  with  strife,  every  nation  with 
carnage,  and  a deluge  of  calamities  would  break 
in  upon  us  which  would  produce  more  misery 
in  a year  than  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  a lapse  of  ages. 

Robert  Hall  : Character  of  Oleander. 
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Little  minds  are  *amed  and  subdued  by  mis- 
ortune ; but  great  minds  rise  above  it. 

Washington  Irving. 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that 
misfortunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  human 
life,  that  calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by 
fortitude,  nor  escaped  by  flight;  neither  awed 
by  greatness,  nor  eluded  by  obscurity ; philoso- 
phers have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that 
condition  which  they  cannot  teach  us  to  merit, 
by  persuading  us  that  most  of  our  evils  are 
made  afflictive  only  by  ignorance  or  perverse- 
ness, and  that  nature  has  annexed  to  every 
vicissitude  of  external  circumstances  some  ad- 
vantage sufficient  to  over-balance  all  its  incon- 
veniences. Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

It  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that  the  heart  of  man 
is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts  are  fixed  on  a 
better  state.  Prosperity,  alloyed  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate  the  imagination, 
to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present  scene,  to  pro- 
duce confidence  and  elation,  and  to  make  him 
who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  forget  the 
hand  by  which  they  were  bestowed.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  we  are  otherwise  than  by  affliction 
awakened  to  a sense  of  our  imbecility,  or  taught 
to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions  can  con- 
duce to  safety  or  to  quiet,  and  how  justly  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  superintendence  of  a higher 
power  those  blessings  which  in  the  wantonness 
of  success  we  considered  as  the  attainments  of 
our  policy  or  courage.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

When  any  calamity  has  been  suffered,  the 
first  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  how  much  has 
been  escaped.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Upon  the  upshot,  afflictions  are  the  methods 
of  a merciful  Providence  to  force  us  upon  the 
only  means  of  settling  matters  right. 

L’ Estrange. 

The  willow  which  bends  to  the  tempest  often 
escapes  better  than  the  oak  which  resists  it ; 
and  so  in  great  calamities  it  sometimes  happens 
that  light  and  frivolous  spirits  recover  their 
elasticity  and  presence  of  mind  sooner  than 
those  of  a loftier  character. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  sinner’s  conscience  is  the  best  expositor 
of  the  mind  of  God,  under  any  judgment  or 
affliction.  South. 

It  is  a very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men 
are  usually  so  weak  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  them  to  know  sorrow  and  pain,  to  be  in 
their  right  senses.  Prosperous  people  (for  happy 
there  are  none)  are  hurried  away  with  a fond 
sense  of  their  present  condition,  and  thought- 
less of  the  mutability  of  fortune.  Fortune  is  a 
term  which  we  must  use,  in  such  discourses  as 
these,  for  what  is  wrought  by  the  unseen  hand 
of  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But  methinks 
me  disposition  of  a mind  which  is  truly  great 
is  that  which  makes  misfortunes  and  sorrows 
little  when  they  befall  ourselves,  great  and  la- 
mentable when  they  befall  other  men.  The 


most  unpardonable  malefactor  in  the  world 
going  to  his  death  and  bearing  it  with  com- 
posure would  win  the  pity  of  those  who  should 
behold  him;  and  this  not  because  his  calamity 
is  deplorable,  but  because  he  seems  himself  not 
to  deplore  it.  We  suffer  for  him  who  is  less 
sensible  of  his  own  misery,  and  are  inclined  to 
despise  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his 
distresses. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  312. 

Before  an  affliction  is  digested,  consolation 
ever  comes  too  soon ; and  after  it  is  digested,  it 
comes  too  late;  but  there  is  a mark  between 
these  two,  as  fine  almost  as  a hair,  for  a com- 
forter to  take  aim  at.  Sterne. 

When  a storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon 
our  spirits,  turn  it  into  advantage,  to  serve  re- 
ligion or  prudence.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sad  accidents,  and  a state  of  affliction,  is  a 
school  of  virtue:  it  corrects  levity,  and  inter- 
rupts the  confidence  of  sinning. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when 
thou  readest,  thou  shalt  understand  in  the  day 
of  thy  visitation.  For  many  secrets  of  religion 
are  not  perceived  till  they  be  felt,  and  are  not 
felt  but  in  the  day  of  a great  calamity. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward 
peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to 
avoid  everlasting  torment  than  light  afflictions. 

Tillotson. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  all 
the  evil  of  affliction  by  disputing  subtilely  against 
it,  and  pertinaciously  maintaining  that  afflictions 
are  no  real  evils,  but  only  in  imagination. 

Tillotson. 

Though  all  afflictions  are  evils  in  themselves, 
yet  they  are  good  for  us,  because  they  discover 
to  us  our  disease  and  tend  to  our  cure. 

Tillotson. 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of 
greater  good,  by  turning  them  to  advantage  in 
this  world,  or  increase  of  our  happiness  :»i  the 
next.  Tillotson. 

None  of  us  fall  into  those  circumstances  of 
danger,  want,  or  pain,  that  can  have  hopes  of 
relief  but  from  God  alone;  none  in  all  the 
world  to  flee  to  but  him.  Tillotson. 

All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity, 
and  the  most  atheistical  person  in  the  world, 
when  forsaken  of  all  hopes  of  any  other  relief, 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  him.  Tillotson. 

It  is  our  great  unhappiness,  when  any  calami- 
ties fall  upon  us,  that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatis- 
fied. Wake. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God’s  goodness,  noi 
imagine  because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  for- 
saken of  him.  Wake. 
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If  we  repent  seriously,  submit  contentedly, 
and  serve  him  faithfully,  afflictions  shall  turn  to 
our  advantage.  Wake. 

It  is  quite  possible  either  to  improve  or  fail  to 
improve  either  kind  of  affliction. 

* Whately. 


AGE. 

th^ftK«h»St*nCeS  °fA^ngevity  are  chiefly  among 
tte  abstemious.  Abstinence  in  extremity  will 

pove  a mortal  disease;  but  the  experiments  of 
it  are  very  rare.  Arbuthnot  : On  Aliments. 

A recovery  in  my  case  and  at  my  age  is  im- 

sa  *dks. 

of  human  ex,stence  «ems  to  me  out 
be  flit.  ’ morning  and  the  evening  should 

t l ku  “°  rd  at  mid-day  the  sun 

may  burn,  and  men  may  labour  under  it. 

Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

„of<f?hrkeSrUin,v!. fondIy  h“B  end  retain  the 

P^e  nfe  5 I,ft-  When  w=  h»ve  the  least 
prospect  of  enjoying  them.  Atterbury. 

adventure  inn  ST*  ‘°°  mUch’ consuIt  t0<>  long, 
drive  busine..  i!*  *’  repe?t  t0°  so°n,  and  seldom 
tem  thel?  h0n;e'0  ,he  ful1  Period,  but  eon- 
,m?e.ves  Wltb  a mediocrity  of  success 

of  bolh  ? forSthTd  n “mP°und  employments 
C’iri  'r1*-  for  the  present, 

the  defects  of  hot?  °f  age  ma-v  correct 

£ srur  d 

moral  part  n"laP  pulanty  youth  : ba‘  for  the 

**  am, 

said  she^vaTbut  Wb<?*  an  ancient  lady 

him  in  the  ear  Sh/  • °?C  tbat  Sat  by  rounded 

question  ’ She  15  far  more»  °«t  of  the 
for  I have  hS  ‘?”swered»  1 must  believe  her, 
ave  eard  her  say  so  any  time  these  ten 


years. 

Old 


Lord  Bacon. 


and  beer^'convers11^  l0V^  youn£  company, 

hun° 

Pmnmarians  and  srjf°  ,lkewise  did  ma"y  of  the 
nans  and  schoolmasters,  as  Orbilius. 

Lord  Bacon. 

*“">notr' 'extended^  rePi"ing  at  God  that  he 
longevity  of  the  antednPe"°d  0fi°Ur  ,ives  to  the 
^anks  for  contracting IhX'rf11®'  ^ WC  give  him 
receiving  us  more  f tbe  days  of  our  trial,  and 

habitations  above  U * y lnto  ‘hose  everlasting 
Bentley. 


Throughout  the  whole  vegetable,  sensible,  and 
rational  world,  whatever  makes  progress  towards 
maturity,  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  that  point, 
begins  to  verge  towards  decay.  Blair. 

A joyless  and  dreary  season  will  old  age  prove, 
if  we  arnve  at  it  with  an  unimproved  or  cor- 
rupted  mind.  For  this  period,  as  for  everything, 
certain  preparation  is  necessary ; and  that  prep- 
aration consists  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
friends,  and  virtue.  Then  is  the  time  when  a 
man  would  especially  wish  to  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  love  and  respect  him, 

Wr  v-  , ! bear  witb  bis  infirmities,  relieve  him 
of  his  labours,  and  cheer  him  with  their  society. 
I-et  him  therefore,  now  in  the  summer  of  his 
days,  while  yet  active  and  flourishing,  by  acts  of 
seasonable  kindness  and  benevolence  insure 
that  love,  and  by  upright  and  honourable  con- 
duct lay  the  foundation  for  that  respect  which 
in  old  age  he  would  wish  to  enjoy.  In  the  last 
P.?e^  , ,m  considera  good  conscience,  peace 
with  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  the  most 
effectual  consolations  he  can  possess  when  the 
evil  days  shall  come.  Blair  : Lectures. 

We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  my  dca» 
dean,  and  have  been  some  years  going  down  the 
hill : let  us  make  the  passage  as  smooth  as  we 
can.  Let  us  fence  against  physical  evil  by  care, 
and  the  use  of  those  means  which  experience 
must  have  pointed  out  to  us;  let  us  fence  against 
by  philosophy.  We  may,  nay  (if  we 
will  follow  nature  and  do  not  work  up  imagina- 
tion against  her  plainest  dictates)  we  shall,  of 
course,  grow  every  year  more  indifferent  to  life, 
and  to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  a system  out 
of  which  we  are  soon  to  go.  This  is  much  better 
than  stupidity.  The  decay  of  passion  strength- 
ens philosophy ; for  passion  may  decay  and  stu- 
pidity not  succeed.  Passions  (says  Pope,  our 
divine,  as  you  will  see  one  time  or  other)  are 
the  gales  of  life ; let  us  not  complain  that  they 
do  not  blow  a storm.  What  hurt  does  age  do 
us  in  subduing  what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our 
lives?  It  is  now  six  in  the  morning;  I recall 
the  time  (and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about 
this  hour  I used  to  be  going  to  bed,  surfeited 
with  pleasure  or  jaded  with  business;  my  head 
often  full  of  schemes,  and  my  heart  as  often  full 
of  anxiety.  Is  it  a misfortune,  think  you,  that 
, , nse  a‘  ‘b,s  bour  refreshed,  serene,  and  calm  ; 
that  the  past  and  even  the  piesent  affairs  of  life 
stand  like  objects  at  a distance  from  me,  where 
I can  keep  off  the  disagreeable,  so  as  not  lo  be 
strongly  affected  by  them,  and  from  whence  I 
can  draw  the  others  nearer  to  me  ? Passions,  in 
their  force,  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even 
future  contingencies,  about  my  ears  at  once,  and 
reason  would  ill  defend  me  in  the  scuffle. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  : 

Letter  to  Dean  Swift. 

The  failure  of  the  mind  in  old  age  is  often 
less  the  result  of  natural  decay  than  of  disease. 
Ambition  has  ceased  to  operate ; contentment 
brings  indolence ; indolence,  decay  of  mental 
power,  ennuit  and  sometimes  death.  Men  have 
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been  known  to  die,  literally  speaking,  of  disease 
induced  by  intellectual  vacuity. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 

The  choleric  fall  short  of  the  longevity  of  the 
sanguine.  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Old  men  do  most  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly, 
commending  the  days  of  their  youth  they  scarce 
remembered,  at  least  well  understood  not. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  : Vulgar  Errors. 

We  are  generally  so  much  pleased  with  any 
little  accomplishments,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  have  once  made  us  remarkable  in  the 
world,  that  we  endeavour  to  persuade  ourselves 
ft  is  not  in  the  power  of  time  to  rob  us  of  them. 
We  are  eternally  pursuing  the  same  method; 
which  first  procured  us  the  applauses  of  man- 
kind. It  is  from  this  notion  that  an  author 
writes  on,  though  he  is  come  to  dotage ; with- 
out ever  considering  that  his  memory  is  im- 
paired, and  that  he  hath  lost  that  life,  and  those 
spirits,  which  formerly  raised  his  fancy  and  fired 
his  imagination.  The  same  folly  hinders  a man 
from  submitting  his  behaviour  to  his  age,  and 
makes  Clodius,  who  was  a celebrated  dancer  at 
five-and-twenty,  still  love  to  hobble  in  a minuet, 
though  he  is  past  threescore.  It  is  this,  in  a 
word,  which  fills  the  town  with  elderly  fops  and 
superannuated  coquettes. 

Budgell:  Spectator , No.  301. 

No  man  lives  too  long  who  lives  to  do  with 
spirit  and  suffer  with  resignation  what  Provi- 
dence pleases  to  command  or  inflict;  but,  in- 
deed, they  are  sharp  commodities  which  beset 
old  age.  Burke: 

Letter  to  a Noble  Lord  on  the  Attacks 
upon  his  Pension , 1796. 

A man  of  great  sagacity  in  business,  and  he 
preserved  so  great  a vigour  of  mind  even  to  his 
death,  wThen  near  eighty,  that  some  who  had 
known  him  in  his  younger  years  did  believe 
him  to  have  much  quicker  parts  in  his  age  than 
before.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Providence  gives  us  notice  by  sensible  de- 
clensions, that  we  may  disengage  from  the 
world  by  degrees.  Jeremy  Collier. 

It  would  be  well  if  old  age  diminished  our 
perceptibilities  to  pain  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  does  our  sensibilities  to  pleasure ; and  if 
life  has  been  termed  a feast,  those  favoured  few 
are  the  most  fortunate  guests  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  sit  at  the  table  when  they  can  no 
longer  partake  of  the  banquet.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  body  and  mind,  like  man  and 
wife,  do  not  always  agree  to  die  together.  It  is 
bad  when  the  mind  survives  the  body;  and 
worse  still  when  the  body  survives  the  mind ; 
but  when  both  these  survive  our  spirits,  our 
hopes,  and  our  health,  this  is  worst  of  all. 

Colton  : La  con. 

The  continual  agitations  of  the  spirits  must 
needs  be  a weakening  of  any  constitution,  es- 
pecially in  age  : and  many  causes  are  required 
for  refreshment  betwixt  the  heats.  Dryden. 


Sobriety  in  our  riper  years  is  the  effect  of  % 
well -concocted  warmth ; but  where  the  princi- 
ples are  only  phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  but 
an  insipid  manhood  and  old  infancy  ? 

Dryden. 

Age  oppresses  us  by  the  same  degrees  that  it* 
instructs  us,  and  permits  not  that  our  mortal 
members,  which  are  frozen  with  our  years, 
should  retain  the  vigour  of  our  youth. 

Dryden. 

From  fifty  to  threescore  he  loses  not  much  in 
fancy  ; and  judgment,  the  effect  of  observation, 
still  increases.  Dryden. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in- 
creases our  desire  of  living.  Those  dangers 
which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we  had  learned 
to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  old. 
Our  caution  increasing  as  our  years  increase, 
fear  becomes  at  last  the  prevailing  passion  of 
the  mind,  and  the  small  remainder  of  life  is 
taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a continued  existence.  . . . 
Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life, 
which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years  ? whence 
comes  it  that  we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to 
preserve  our  existence  at  a period  when  it  be- 
comes scarce  worth  the  keeping?  Is  it  that 
nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  man- 
kind, increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she 
lessens  our  enjoyments;  and,  as  she  robs  the 
senses  of  every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in 
the  spoil  ? Life  would  be  insupportable  to  an 
old  man  who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared 
death  no  more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  man 
hood : the  numberless  calamities  of  decaying 
nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  surviving  every 
pleasure,  would  at  once  induce  him  with  his 
own  hand  to  terminate  the  scene  of  misery : but 
happily  the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him  at  a 
time  when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial,  and  life 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its 
real  value  is  no  more.  Goldsmith  : 

Essays , No.  XIV.;  also  in  Citisen  of  the 
World , Letter  LXXIII. 

What  can  be  a more  pitiable  object  than  de- 
crepitude sinking  under  the  accumulated  load  of 
years  and  of  penury?  Arrived  at  that  period 
when  the  most  fortunate  confess  they  have  no 
pleasure,  how  forlorn  is  his  situation  who,  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  survived 
his  last  child  or  his  last  friend ! Solitary  and 
neglected,  without  comfort  and  without  hope, 
depending  for  everything  on  a kindness  he  has 
no  means  of  conciliating,  he  finds  himself  left 
alone  in  a world  to  which  he  has  ceased  to 
belong,  and  is  only  felt  in  society  as  a burden  it 
is  impatient  to  shake  off. 

Robert  Hall  ; Reflections  on  War. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one; 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  is  more 
according  to  Job’s  observation,  who  giveth  men 
advice  to  seek  wisdom  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  the  length  of  days  understanding. 

Hooker. 
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The  time,  of  life  in  which  memory  seems  par- 
ticularly to  claim  predominance  over  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind,  is  our  declining  age.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  former  writers,  that  old 
men  are  generally  narrative,  and  fall  easily  into 
recitals  of  past  transactions,  and  accounts  of 
persons  known  to  them  in  their  youth.  When 
we  approach  the  verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more 
eminently  true, 

H Vita:  summa  brevis  span  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.' 

" Life’s  span  forbids  tbee  to  extend  thy  caret 
And  stretch  thy  hopes  beyond  thy  years.” 

Crbbch. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possibility  of  great 
vicissitudes  in  our  favour;  the  changes  which 
•re  to  happen  in  the  world  will  come  too  late 
for  our  accommodation;  and  those  who  have 
no  hope  before  them,  and  to  whom  their  present 
state  is  painful  and  irksome,  must  of  necessity 
turn  their  thoughts  back  to  try  what  retrospect 
will  afford.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of 
those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  com- 
fort, to  lay  up  such  a treasure  of  pleasing  ideas 
as  shall  support  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which 
is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  ac- 
quired. 

> *'  Petite  hinc,  juvenesque  senesque, 

Flnem  anitno  certum,  miserisque  viatica  curis.” 

*'  ^lcre’  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  your  mind ; 

Here,  tuff’ring  age,  a bless'd  provision  find.” 

Elphinston. 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and, 
however  vicious,  appease  our  consciences  with 
intentions  of  repentance ; but  the  time  comes  at 
last  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness  can  be  drawn  only  from  recol- 
lection, and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recol- 
lect with  pleasure. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  41. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  gen- 
eration may  be  alienated  from  it,  is  severity  and 
censoriousness,  that  gives  no  allowance  to  the 
failings  of  early  life,  that  expects  artfulness  from 
childhood,  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is 
peremptory  in  every  command,  and  inexorable 
in  every  failure.  There  are  many  who  live 
merely  to  hinder  happiness,  and  whose  descend- 
ants can  only  tell  of  long  life  that  it  produces 
suspicion,  malignity,  peevishness,  and  persecu- 
tion ; and  yet  even  these  tyrants  can  talk  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  age,  curse  their  heirs  for  im- 
paUence,  and  wonder  that  young  men  cannot 
take  pleasure  in  their  fathers’  company. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with 
Honour  and  decency  must,  when  he  is  young, 
consider  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old;  and 
remember,  when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once 

en  young.  In  youth  he  must  lay  up  knowl- 
? support  when  his  powers  of  act- 

ing shall  forsake  him ; and  in  age  forbear  to 
animadvert  with  rigour  on  faults  which  expe- 
rience only  can  correct. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  50. 

To  secure  to  the  old  that  influence  which  they 
re  willing  to  claim,  and  which  might  so  much 


contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of 
life,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  give 
themselves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining  years, 
and  contentedly  resign  to  youth  its  levity,  its 
pleasures,  its  frolics,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a 
hopeless  endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of 
spring  and  winter;  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the  priv- 
ileges of  age  and  retain  the  playthings  of  child- 
hood. The  young  always  form  magnificent  ideas 
of  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they 
consider  placed  at  a distance  from  them  in  the 
ranks  of  existence,  and  naturally  look  on  those 
whom  they  find  trifling  with  long  beards,  with 
contempt  and  indignation  like  that  which  women 
feel  at  the  effeminacy  of  men. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  50. 

If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of 
mankind  that  not  even  the  best  seasons  of  life 
are  able  to  supply  sufficient  gratifications  without 
anticipating  uncertain  felicities,  it  cannot  surely 
be  supposed  that  old  age,  worn  with  labours, 
harassed  with  anxieties,  and  tortured  with  dis- 
eases, should  have  any  gladness  of  its  own,  or 
feel  any  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  present.  All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be 
expected  must  be  recalled  from  the  past,  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  future;  the  past  is  very  soon 
exhausted,  all  the  events  or  actions  of  which 
the  memory  can  afford  pleasure  are  quickly 
recollected;  and  the  future  lies  beyond  the 
grave,  where  it  can  be  reached  only  by  virtue 
and  devotion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  69. 

An  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to 
show  the  miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of 
man,  imprecates  upon  those  who  are  so  foolish 
as  to  wish  for  long  life,  the  calamity  of  contin- 
uing to  grow  old  from  century  to  century.  He 
thought  that  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was 
requisite,  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome 
of  whatever  is  dreadful,  and  nothing  could  be 
added  to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  should  be 
extended  beyond  its  natural  limits. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  69. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief 
of  decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  without 
religious  hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility, 
and  feels  pains  and  sorrows  incessantly  crowd- 
ing upon  him,  falls  into  a gulf  of  bottomless 
misery,  in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge 
him  deeper,  and  where  he  finds  only  new  gra- 
dations of  anguish  and  precipices  of  horror. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  69. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  raa* 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a disposition  to  believe  that  the 
mind  grows  old  with  the  body,  and  that  he 
whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  superior  is 
hastening  daily  to  a level  with  ourselve3.  By 
delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we  learn 
to  think  it  of  the  dead.  And  Fenton,  with  all 
his  kindness  to  Waller,  has  the  luck  to  mark 
the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
zenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifty- fifth  year 
This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but  a small  portion 
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Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon  ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  chronology,  a 
few  days  before  his  death ; and  Waller  appears 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty-two 
any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Waller. 

To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope, 
to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what  is,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all, 
“ perception  of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young 
are  not  happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure ; the 
old  are  happy  when  free  from  pain.  And  this 
constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal 
power  which  they  respectively  possess.  The 
vigour  of  youth  has  to  be  stimulated  to  action 
by  impatience  of  rest ; whilst  to  the  imbecility 
of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive 
gratifications.  In  one  important  step  the  advan- 
tage is  with  the  old.  A state  of  ease  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  more  attainable  than  a state  of 
pleasure.  A constitution,  therefore,  which  can 
enjoy  ease  is  preferable  to  that  which  can  taste 
only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease 
oftentimes  renders  old  age  a condition  of  great 
comfort,  especially  when  riding  at  its  anchor 
after  a busy  or  tempestuous  life. 

Paley:  Natural  Theology. 

Most  men  in  years,  as  they  are  generally  dis- 
couragers of  youth,  are  like  old  trees,  which, 
being  past  bearing  themselves,  will  suffer  no 
young  plants  to  flourish  beneath  them. 

Pope. 

I grieve  with  the  old  for  so  many  additional 
inconveniences,  more  than  their  small  remain 
of  life  seemed  destined  to  undergo.  Pope. 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative, 
but  less  writative,  to  that  degree  that  I now 
write  no  letters  but  of  plain  how  d’  ye’s. 

Pope  : To  Swift. 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age, 
they  only  make  a sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil’s 
leavings.  Pope  : 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

A truly  Christian  man  can  look  down  like  an 
eternal  sun  upon  the  autumn  of  his  existence: 
the  more  sand  has  passed  through  the  hour-glass 
of  life,  the  more  clearly  can  he  see  through  the 
empty  glass.  Earth,  too,  is  to  him  a beloved 
spot,  a beautiful  meadow,  the  scene  of  his  child- 
hood’s sports,  and  he  hangs  upon  this  mother  of 
our  first  life  with  the  love  with  which  a bride, 
lull  of  childhood’s  recollections,  clings  to  a be- 
loved mother’s  breast,  the  evening  before  the 
day  on  which  she  resigns  herself  to  the  bride- 
groom’s heart.  Richter. 

Oh,  this  contentment  shown  by  a man  al- 
though the  sunset  clouds  of  life  were  gathering 
around  him,  inspires  new  life  into  the  hypochon- 
driacal spectator  or  listener,  whose  melancholy 
minor  chords  usually,  in  the  presence  of  an 
old  man,  begin  to  vibrate  tremendously,  as  if  he 


were  a sign-post  to  the  grave  ! But,  in  reality,  • 
cheerful,  vigorous  old  man  discloses  to  us  the 
immortality  of  his  being : too  tough  to  be  mown 
down  even  by  death’s  keen  scythe,  and  pointing 
to  us  the  way  into  the  second  world. 

Richter. 

The  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is, — so  bad  that 
good  men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  01 
threescore  years  in  it ; but  consider  how  bad  it 
would  probably  be  were  the  life  of  man  extended 
to  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred  years.  If  so 
near  a prospect  of  the  other  world  as  forty  or 
fifty  years  cannot  restrain  men  from  the  greatest 
villanies,  what  would  they  do  if  they  could  as 
reasonably  suppose  death  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  years  off?  If  men  make  such  improve- 
ments in  wickedness  in  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
what  would  they  do  in  hundreds  ? And  what 
a blessed  place  then  would  this  world  be  to 
live  in ! W.  Sh  erlock. 

Age,  which  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove 
from  death,  and  consequently  should  have 
nothing  about  it  but  what  looks  like  a decent 
preparation  for  it,  scarce  ever  appears  of  late 
days  but  in  the  high  mode,  the  flaunting  garb 
and  utmost  gaudery  of  youth.  South. 

Those  who  by  the  prerogative  of  their  age 
should  frown  youth  into  sobriety  imitate  and 
strike  in  with  them,  and  are  really  vicious  that 
they  may  be  thought  young.  SOUTH. 

Let  not  men  flatter  themselves  that  though 
they  find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat  and 
stand  out  against  an  ill  practice,  yet  that  old  age 
would  do  that  for  them  which  they  in  their 
youth  could  never  find  in  their  hearts  to  do  for 
themselves.  South. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stiffness  of  it 
too  ; and  as  it  is  the  unfittest  time  to  learn  in, 
so  the  unfitness  of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found 
much  greater.  South. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth ; but 
superlatively  and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age. 

South. 

You  once  remarked  to  me  how  time  strength- 
ened family  affections,  and,  indeed,  all  early 
ones : one’s  feelings  seem  to  be  weary  of  trav- 
elling,  and  like  to  rest  at  home.  They  who  tell 
me  that  men  grow  hard-hearted  as  they  grow 
older  have  a very  limited  view  of  this  world 
of  ours.  It  is  true  with  those  whose  views  and 
hopes  are  merely  and  vulgarly  worldly;  but 
when  human  nature  is  not  perverted,  time 
strengthens  our  kindly  feelings,  and  abates  our 
angry  ones.  Southey. 

It  is  not  in  the  heyday  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  in  the  morning  sunshine  of  his 
vernal  day,  that  man  can  be  expected  feelingly 
to  remember  his  latter  end,  and  to  fix  his  heart 
upon  eternity.  But  in  after-life  many  causes 
operate  to  wean  us  from  the  world : grief  softens 
the  heart ; sickness  searches  it ; the  blossoms  of 
hope  are  shed  ; death  cuts  down  the  flowers  of 
the  affections ; the  disappointed  man  turns  hir 
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thoughts  toward  a state  of  existence  where  his 
wiser  desires  may  be  fixed  with  the  certainty 
of  faith;  the  successful  man  feels  that  the 
objects  which  he  has  ardently  pursued  fail  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit;  the 
wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness, 
that  he  may  save  his  soul  alive. 

Southey. 

It  would  be  a good  appendix  to  “The  Art 
of  Living  and  Dying,”  if  any  one  would  write 
•The  Art  of  Growing  Old,”  and  teach  men  to 
Itsign  their  pretensions  to  the  pleasures  and 
gallantries  of  youth,  in  proportion  to  the  altera- 
tion they  find  in  themselves  by  the  approach  of 
age  and  infirmities.  The  infirmities  of  this 
stage  of  life  would  be  much  fewer,  if  we  did 
not  affect  those  which  attend  the  more  vigorous 
and  active  part  of  our  days;  but  instead  of 
studying  to  be  wiser,  or  being  contented  with 
our  present  follies,  the  ambition  of  many  of  us 
is  also  to  be  the  same  sort  of  fools  we  formerly 
have  been.  I have  often  argued,  as  I am  a 
professed  lover  of  women,  that  our  sex  grows 
old  with  a much  worse  grace  than  the  other 
does;  and  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  there 
are  more  well-pleased  old  women  than  old  men. 
I thought  it  a good  reason  for  this,  that  the 
ambition  of  the  fair  sex  being  confined  to  ad- 
vantageous marriages,  or  shining  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  their  parts  were  over  sooner,  and  conse- 
quently the  errors  in  the  performance  of  them. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler,  No.  266. 


None  that  feels  sensibly  the  decays  of  age, 
and  his  life  wearing  oflf,  can  figure  to  himself 
those  imaginary  charms  in  riches  and  praise, 
that  men  are  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of  theii 
blood.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Socrates  used  to  say  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
grow  old  with  good  health  and  a good  friend ; 
and  he  might  have  reason  : a man  may  be  con- 
tent to  live  while  he  is  no  trouble  to  himself  or 
his  friends ; but  after  that,  it  is  hard  if  he  be 
not  content  to  die.  I knew  and  esteemed  a 
person  abroad  who  used  to  say,  a man  must  be 
a mean  wretch  who  desired  to  live  after  three- 
score years  old.  But  so  much,  I doubt,  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  life,  as  in  wine,  he  that  will  drink 
it  good  must  not  draw  it  to  the  dregs.  Where 
this  happens,  one  comfort  of  age  may  be,  that 
whereas  younger  men  are  usually  in  pain  when- 
ever they  are  not  in  pleasure,  old  men  find  a 
sort  of  pleasure  when  they  are  out  of  pain ; and 
as  young  men  often  lose  or  impair  their  present 
enjoyments  by  craving  after  what  is  to  come,  by 
vain  hopes,  or  fruitless  fears,  so  old  men  relieve 
the  wants  of  their  age  by  pleasing  reflections 
upon  what  is  past.  Therefore,  men  in  the 
health  and  vigour  of  their  age  should  endeavour 
to  fill  their  lives  with  reading,  with  travel,  with 
the  best  conversation  and  the  worthiest  actions, 
either  in  public  or  private  stations;  that  they 
may  have  something  agreeable  left  to  feed  on 
when  they  are  old,  by  pleasing  remembrances. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  pleasures 
of  our  being,  the  conscience  of  a good  fame, 
the  contemplation  of  another  life,  the  respect 
and  commerce  of  honest  men,  our  capacities 
for  such  enjoyments  are  enlarged  by  years. 
While  health  endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  is  certainly  the  more  eligible. 
The  memory  of  a well-spent  youth  gives  a 
peaceable,  unmixed,  and  elegant  pleasure  to  the 
nnnd;  and  to  such  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satis- 
faction they  may  give  themselves  no  little  con- 
solation that  they  are  under  no  temptation  to 
repeat  the  follies,  and  that  they  at  present 
despise  them. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  153. 

The  nearer  I find  myself  verging  to  that 
period  of  life  which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow, 
the  more  I prop  myself  upon  those  few  supports 
that  are  left.  Swift. 

The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  ...  to 
wean  us  gradually  from  our  fondness  of  life  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  end.  Swift. 


Old  women,  and  men  too,  . . . seek,  as 
were,  by  Medea’s  charms,  to  recoct  their  core 
B .S,  f,  ■/®s°n’s,  from  feeble  deformities 
•pnghtly  handsomeness. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

?•  g,r-Crat  soever  a man  proposed 
hv  fin  ^ h*  should  think  of  achieving 
**  fifty*  Sir  W.  Temple! 


There  is  a strange  difference  in  the  ages  at 
which  different  persons  acquire  such  maturity  as 
they  are  capable  of,  and  at  which  some  of  those 
who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  have 
done,  and  been,  something  remarkable.  Some 
of  them  have  left  the  world  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  at  which  others  have  begun  their 
career  of  eminence.  It  was  remarked  to  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold  by  a friend,  as  a matter  of 
curiosity,  that  several  men  who  have  filled  a 
considerable  page  in  history  have  lived  but  forty- 
seven  years  (Philip  of  Macedon,  Joseph  Addi- 
son, Sir  William  Jones,  Nelson,  Pitt),  and  he 
was  told  in  a jocular  way  to  beware  of  the 
forty-seventh  year.  He  was  at  that  time  in 
robust  health;  but  he  died  at  forty-seven! 
Alexander  died  at  thirty-two;  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  at  forty-five.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  in- 
deed live  to  a great  age ; but  it  is  said  that  all 
his  discoveries  were  made  before  he  was  forty ; 
so  that  he  might  have  died  at  that  age  and  been 
as  celebrated  as  he  is.  On  the  other  hand, 
Herschel  is  said  to  have  taken  to  astronomy  at 
forty-seven.  Swedenborg,  if  he  had  died  at 
sixty,  would  have  been  remembered  by  those 
that  did  remember  him  merely  as  a sensible 
worthy  man,  and  a very  considerable  mathe- 
matician. The  strange  fancies  which  took 
possession  of  him,  and  which  survive  in  the 
sect  he  founded,  all  came  on  after  that  age. 

Some  persons  resemble  certain  trees,  such  as 
the  nut,  which  flowers  in  February,  apd  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September;  or  the  juniper  and  the 
arbutus,  which  take  a whole  year  01  nr*  re  to 
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perfect  their  fruit ; and  others  the  cherry,  which 
takes  between  two  and  three  months. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Youth  and  Age. 

As  for  the  decay  of  mental  faculties  which 
often  takes  place  in  old  age,  every  one  is  aware 
of  it ; but  many  overlook  one  kind  of  it  which 
is  far  from  uncommon;  namely,  when  a man 
of  superior  intelligence,  without  falling  into  any- 
thing like  dotage,  sinks  into  an  ordinary  man. 
Whenever  there  is  a mixture  of  genius  with 
imbecility,  every  one  perceives  that  a decay  has 
taken  place.  But  when  a person  of  great  intel- 
lectual eminence  becomes  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case)  an  ordinary  average  man,  just  such  as  many 
have  been  all  their  life,  no  one  is  likely  to  sus- 
pect that  the  faculties  have  been  impaired  by 
age,  except  those  who  have  seen  much  of  him 
in  his  brighter  days. 

Even  so,  no  one  on  looking  at  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  in  good  repair  would  suspect 
that  it  had  been  once  a splendid  palace;  but 
when  we  view  a stately  old  castle  or  cathedral 
partly  in  mins,  we  see  at  once  that  it  cannot  be 
what  it  originally  was. 

The  decay  which  is  most  usually  noticed  in 
old  people,  both  by  others  and  by  themselves,  is 
a decay  in  memory.  But  this  is  perhaps  partly 
from  its  being  a defect  easily  to  be  detected  and 
distinctly  proved.  When  a decay  of  judgment 
takes  place— which  is  perhaps  oftener  the  case 
than  is  commonly  supposed — the  party  himself 
is  not  likely  to  be  conscious  of  it ; and  his  friends 
are  more  likely  to  overlook  it,  and,  even  when 
they  do  perceive  it,  to  be  backward  in  giving 
him  warning,  for  fear  of  being  met  with  such  a 
rebuff  as  Gil  Bias  received  in  return  for  his 
candour  from  the  Archbishop,  his  patron. 

Whately  : S 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Youth  and  Age.  I 

Of  persons  who  have  led  a temperate  life, 
those  will  have  the  best  chance  of  longevity  who 
have  done  hardly  anything  else  but  live; — what 
may  be  called  the  neuter  verbs — not  active  or 
passive,  but  only  being:  who  have  had  little  to 
do,  little  to  suffer,  but  have  led  a life  of  quiet 
retirement,  without  exertion  of  body  or  mind — 
avoiding  all  troublesome  enterprise,  and  seek- 
ing only  a comfortable  obscurity.  Such  men,  if 
of  a pretty  strong  constitution,  and  if  they  escape 
%ny  remarkable  calamities,  are  likely  to  live 
iong.  But  much  affliction,  or  much  exertion, 
and,  still  more,  both  combined,  will  be  sure  to 
tell  upon  the  constitution — if  not  at  once,  yet  at 
least  as  years  advance.  One  who  is  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  active  or  passive  verb,  or,  still  more, 
both  combined,  though  he  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  long  in  everything  but  years,  will  rarely 
reach  the  age  of  the  neuters. 

Whately  : 

Annot  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Regimen  of  Health. 

When  the  pulse  beats  high,  and  we  are  flushed 
with  ymth,  and  health,  and  vigour;  when  all 
goes  on  prosperously,  and  success  seems  almost 
to  anticipate  our  wishes,  then  we  feel  not  the 


want  of  the  consolations  of  religion  : but  when 
fortune  frowns,  or  friends  forsake  us ; when  sor- 
row, or  sickness,  or  old  age  comes  upon  us,  then 
it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of 
religion  is  established  over  those  of  dissipation 
and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from  us 
when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid.  There 
is  scarcely  a more  melancholy  sight  than  an  old 
man  who  is  a stranger  to  th.-se  only  true  sources 
of  satisfaction.  How  affecting,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  disgusting,  is  it  to  see  such  a one 
awkwardly  catching  at  the  pleasures  of  his 
younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his  reach, 
or  feebly  attempting  to  retain  them,  while  they 
mock  his  endeavours  and  elude  his  grasp ! 

Wilberforce  : Practical  View. 


ALCHEMY. 

The  world  hath  been  much  abused  by  tne 
opinion  of  making  gold  ; the  work  itself  I judge 
to  be  possible;  but  the  means  hitherto  pro- 
pounded are  (in  the  practice)  full  of  error. 

Lord  Bacon  : Nat.  Hist.t  No.  126. 

The  alchemists  call  in  many  varieties  out  of 
astrology,  auricular  traditions,  and  feigned  tes- 
timonies. Lord  Bacon. 

I was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous 
of  cracked  brains,  that  wore  their  feather  in  their 
heads.  Lord  Bacon  : Holy  Wa* 


ALLEGORIES. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  is  that  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
which  possesses  a strong  human  interest.  Other 
allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy.  The  allegory 
of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands 
with  tears.  There  are  some  good  allegories  in 
Johnson’s  works,  and  some  of  still  higher  merit 
by  Addison.  In  these  performances  there  is, 
perhaps,  as  much  wit  and  ingenuity  as  in  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  But  the  pleasure  which  is 
produced  by  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Vision  of 
Theodore,  the  genealogy  of  Wit,  or  the  contest 
between  Rest  and  Labour,  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  one  of  Cowley’s 
odes  or  from  a canto  of  Hudibras.  It  is  a 
pleasure  which  belongs  wholly  to  the  under- 
standing, and  in  which  the  feelings  have  no  part 
whatever.  Nay,  even  Spenser  himself,  though 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever 
lived,  could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  make 
allegory  interesting.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
lavished  the  riches  of  his  mind  on  the  House 
of  Pride  and  the  House  of  Temperance.  One 
unpardonable  fault,  the  fault  of  tediousness, 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  We 
1 become  sick  of  cardinal  virtues  and  deadly 
sins,  and  long  for  the  society  of  plain  men  and 
I women.  Of  the  persons  who  read  the  first 
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canto,  not  one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  first 
book,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  perseveres  to 
the  end  of  the  poem.  Very  few  and  very  weary 
are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant 
Beast.  If  the  last  six  books,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  pre- 
jerved,  we  doubt  whether  any  heart  less  stout 
than  that  of  a commentator  would  have  held 
oat  to  the  end.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Southey's  Edition  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Dec.  1830. 


ALMS. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a little  misplaced  charity, 
we  who  could  no  way  foresee  the  effect,— when 
Mjdbknowing  aJl  wise  Being  showers  down 
every  day  his  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and 
undeserving?  Atterbury. 

Our  part  is  to  choose  out  the  most  deserving 
objects,  and  the  most  likely  to  answer  the  ends 
of  our  chanty,  and,  when  this  is  done,  all  is 

leftto**  •?  ,D  °Ur  P°Wer:  the  rest  must  be 
left  to  Providence.  Atterbury. 

d r 

little  nnKTPer  thn  a/ms  sho^d  come  out  of  a 

surely^here^thl6  •“*  °,Ut  °f  a great  Sack ; but 
purely  wftere  there  is  plenty,  charitv  is  a dntv 

upon  'S  a tribute  imposed  by  Heaven 

Kyi; aDd  he  15  not  a g°od  object  who  refuses 

7 ’ Felltham. 

ihw'hTv.  !’^‘°  P,iTand  suppl>r  the  P°°r>  though 
Th««„L  h.  TK,on  to,ns?  No  relati°"? 
brcth  , Jhekgospel  st>'Ies  lhem  a»  our 

they  have  a nearer  relation  to 

theTreia[i,  „ ^membcerS-:  and  both  these  fr°m 

them  fcb«n°Ur  SaV’°Ur  himsdf"  »h° 

bPRAT. 

appetites  beforf  tL  “ ,,  d,d  not  Preven‘  bis 

forgetful  ofthe  “ 1 Upon.him’  to  be  so 
tatareasnever  to  “T  neCCSsities  of  human 
and  needy  an  ueye  uPon  the  Poor 

ship  which  fell0W  who  escaped  from  a 

joined  with  the  conn?  * rock,in  tbe  west»  and 
brother  siiloJs  Jntry  PeoPle  to  destroy  his 
bought  a most  *.?  d w?ake  her  a wreck»  was 
every  man  who  rab  ® creature;  but  does  not 

be  naturally  wants^and^  posse?si°n  of  what 

nnsupplied  ydistreM  of  lthS  unmmd[uI  of  the 

aame  temper  of  mind?  men'  betray  the 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  294. 

alms  frorn  the^^La*111  i JUSt  demand  of  an 
injustice,  and  opp^S^V5  !Filty  of  fraud’ 

relief  accordinJTn^  UM-  be  does  not  afford 
v-coraing  to  his  abilities.  Swift. 


ALPHABET. 

’Tis  a mathematical  demonstration,  that  these 
twenty-four  letters  admit  of  so  many  changes  in 
their  order,  and  make  such  a long  roll  of  dif- 
ferently-ranged alphabets,  not  two  of  which  are 
alike,  that  they  could  not  all  be  exhausted 
though  a million  millions  of  writers  should  each 
write  above  a thousand  alphabets  a day  for  the 
space  of  a million  millions  of  years. 

Bentley. 


. °n  fbe  greatest  and  most  useful  of  all  human 
inventions,  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing, 
Plato  did  not  look  with  much  complacency.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  use  of  letters  had 
operated  on  the  human  mind  as  the  use  of  the 
go-cart  in  learning  to  walk,  or  of  corks  in  learn- 
ing to  swim,  is  said  to  operate,  on  the  human 
body  It  was  a support  which,  in  his  opinion, 
soon  became  indispensable  to  those  who  used 
it,  which  made  vigorous  exertion  first  unneces- 
sary, and  then  impossible.  The  powers  of  the 
intellect  would,  he  conceived,  have  been  more 
fully  developed  without  this  delusive  aid.  Men 
would  have  been  compelled  to  exercise  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  memory,  and,  by  deep  and 
assiduous  meditation,  to  make  truth  thoroughly 
their  own.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  much  knowl- 
edge is  traced  on  paper,  but  little  is  engraved  in 
the  soul.  A man  is  certain  that  he  can  find  in- 
formation at  a moment’s  notice  when  he  wants 
it.  He  therefore  suffers  it  to  fade  from  his 
mind.  Such  a man  cannot  in  strictness  be  said 
to  know  anything.  He  has  the  show  without 
the  reality  of  wisdom.  These  opinions  Plato  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt. 
[Plato’s  Phadrus .]  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  they  were  his  own ; and  so  they 
were  understood  to  be  by  Quinctilian.  [Quine- 
tilian,  xi.]  Indeed,  they  are  in  perfect  accord 
ance  with  the  whole  Platonic  system. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 


AMBITION. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  its 
passions,  is  of  a remiss  and  sedentary  nature, 
slow  in  its  resolves,  and  languishing  in  its  exe- 
cutions. The  use  therefore  of  the  passions  is 
to  stir  it  up  and  to  put  it  upon  action,  to  awaken 
the  understanding,  to  enforce  the  will,  and  to 
make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and  atten- 
tive in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this 
is  the  end  of  the  passions  in  general,  so  it  is 
particularly  of  ambition,  which  pushes  the  soul 
to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour  and 
reputation  to  the  actor.  But  if  we  carry  our 
reflections  higher,  we  may  discover  farther  ends 
of  Providence  in  implanting  this  passion  in 
mankind. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  world  that  arts  should 
be  invented  and  improved,  books  written  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  nations  conquered  and 
civilized.  Now,  since  the  proper  and  genuine 
motives  to  these,  and  the  like  great  actions, 
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AMBITION . 


would  only  influence  virtuous  minds,  there  would 
be  but  small  improvements  in  the  world  were 
there  not  some  common  principle  of  action 
working  equally  with  all  men : and  such  a prin- 
ciple is  ambition,  or  a desire  of  fame,  by  which 
great  endowments  are  not  suffered  to  lie  idle 
and  useless  to  the  public,  and  many  vicious  men 
are  over-reached,  as  it  were,  and  engaged,  con- 
trary to  their  natural  inclinations,  in  a glorious 
and  laudable  course  of  action.  For  we  may 
father  observe  that  men  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties are  most  fired  with  ambition ; and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the 
least  actuated  by  it : whether  it  be  that  a man’s 
sense  of  his  own  incapacities  makes  him  de- 
spair of  coming  at  fame,  or  that  he  has  not 
enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out  for  any 
good  which  does  not  more  immediately  relate  to 
his  interest  or  convenience ; or  that  Providence, 
in  the  very  frame  of  his  soul,  would  not  subject 
him  to  such  a passion  as  would  be  useless  to 
the  world  and  a torment  to  himself. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of 
losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  sufficient  to 
deter  a man  from  so  vain  a pursuit. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  255. 

There  are  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of 
distinguishing  themselves  in  the  nation  or  coun- 
try where  they  live,  and  of  growing  consider- 
able with  those  with  whom  they  converse. 
There  is  a kind  of  grandeur  and  respect  which 
the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  man- 
kind endeavour  to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest 
mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon  com- 
mon alms,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  de- 
lights in  that  superiority  which  -be  enjoys  over 
those  who  are  in  some  respects  beneath  him. 
This  ambition,  which  is  natural  to  the  soul  of 
man,  might,  methinks,  receive  a very  happy 
turn,  and,  if  it  were  rightly  directed , contribute 
as  much  to  a person’s  advantage  as  it  generally 
does  to  his  uneasiness  and  disquiet. 

Addison. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified 
with  the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not 
rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought ! 

Addison. 

Ambition  raises  a tumult  in  the  soul,  and 
puts  it  into  a violent  hurry  of  thought. 

Addison. 

The  ambitious  man  has  little  happiness,  but 
is  subject  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction. 

Addison. 

If  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  mo- 
mentous concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of 
ambitious  designs  is  broken.  Addison. 

An  ambitious  man  puts  it  into  the  power  of 
every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a fit  of 
melancholy.  Addison. 

Most  men  have  so  much  of  ill -nature,  or  of 

weariness,  as  not  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  the 
ambitious  man.  Addison. 


It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  most 
actuated  by  ambition.  ADDISON. 

Of  ambitions,  it  is  less  harmful  the  ambition 
to  prevail  in  great  things,  than  that  other  to 
appear  in  everything;  for  that  breeds  confusion, 
and  mars  business ; but  yet  it  is  less  danger 
to  have  an  ambitious  man  stirring  in  business 
than  great  in  dependences.  He  that  seeketh  to 
be  eminent  amongst  able  men  hath  a great  task  j 
but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  public : but  lie  that 
plots  to  be  the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers  is  tho 
decay  of  a whole  age.  Lord  Bacon  : 
Essay  XXXVII.:  Of  Ambition. 

Ambitious  men,  if  they  be  checked  in  their 
desires,  become  secretly  discontent,  and  look 
upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Although  imitation  is  one  of  the  great  instru- 
ments used  by  Providence  in  bringing  our  na- 
ture towards  its  perfection,  yet  if  men  gave 
themselves  up  to  imitation  entirely,  and  each 
followed  the  other,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal 
circle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  never  could  be 
any  improvement  amongst  them.  Men  must 
remain  as  brutes  do,  the  same  at  the  end  that 
they  are  at  this  day,  and  that  they  were  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  To  prevent  this,  God 
has  implanted  in  man  a sense  of  ambition,  and 
a satisfaction  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  excelling  his  fellows  in  something  deemed 
valuable  amongst  them.  It  is  this  passion  that 
drives  men  to  all  the  ways  we  see  in  use  of  sig- 
nalizing themselves,  and  that  tends  to  make 
whatever  excites  in  a man  the  idea  of  this  dis- 
tinction so  very  pleasant.  It  has  been  so  strong 
as  to  make  very  miserable  men  take  comfort 
that  they  were  supreme  in  misery ; and  certain 
it  is  that,  where  we  cannot  distinguish  ourselves 
by  something  excellent,  we  begin  to  take  a 
complacency  in  some  singular  infirmities,  follies, 
or  defects  of  one  kind  or  other.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756. 

The  same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and 
exhilarates  the  whole  creation,  does  not  shine 
upon  disappointed  ambition.  It  is  something 
that  rays  out  of  darkness,  and  inspires  nothing 
but  gloom  and  melancholy.  Men  in  this  de- 
plorable state  of  mind  find  a comfort  in  spread- 
ing the  contagion  of  their  spleen.  They  find  an 
advantajge  too ; for  it  is  a general,  popular  error, 
to  imagine  the  loudest  complainers  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  the  most  anxious  for  its  welfare.  If 
such  persons  can  answer  the  ends  of  relief  and 
profit  to  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  be  careles* 
enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  conse- 
quences. Burke : 

On  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation , 1769. 

Well  is  it  known  that  ambition  can  creep  as 
well  as  soar.  The  pride  of  no  person  in  a 
flourishing  condition  is  more  justly  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  of  him  who  is  mean  and  cringing 
under  a doubtful  and  unprosperous  fortune. 

Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace  Letter  III.,  1797. 
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Indeed  no  man  knows,  when  he  cuts  off  the 
incitements  to  a virtuous  ambition  and  the  just 
rewards  of  public  service,  what  infinite  mischief 
he  may  do  his  country  through  all  generations. 

Burke. 

Ambition,  that  high  and  glorious  passion, 
which  makes  such  havoc  among  the  sons  of 
men,  arises  from  a proud  desire  of  honour  and 
distinction,  and,  when  the  splendid  trappings  in 
which  it  is  usually  caparisoned  are  removed, 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  mean  materials 
of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  different  authors  as  a gallant  madness, 
a pleasant  poison,  a hidden  plague,  a secret  poi- 
son, a caustic  of  the  soul,  the  moth  of  holiness, 
the  mother  of  hypocrisy,  and,  by  crucifying  and 
disquieting  all  it  takes  hold  of,  the  cause  of 
melancholy  and  madness. 

Robert  Burton. 

Ambition  is  to  the  mind  what  the  cap  is  to 
the  falcon ; it  blinds  us  first,  and  then  compels 
us  to  tower  by  reason  of  our  blindness.  But, 
alas,  when  we  are  at  the  summit  of  a vain  am- 
bition we  are  also  at  the  depth  of  real  misery. 
We  are  placed  where  time  cannot  improve,  but 
must  impair  us ; where  chance  and  change  can- 
not befriend,  but  may  betray  us:  in  short,  by 
attaining  all  we  wish,  and  gaining  all  we  want, 
we  have  only  reached  a pinnacle  where  we  have 
nothing  to  hope,  but  everything  to  fear. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

An  ardent  thirst  of  honour ; a soul  unsatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done,  and  an.  unextinguished  de- 
lire of  doing  more.  Dryden. 


Ambition  sufficiently  plagues  her  proselytes 
by  keeping  them  always  in  show,  like  th** 
statue  of  a public  place.  Montaigne. 

Covetous  ambition  thinking  all  too  little  which 
presently  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in 
need  of  all  which  it  hath  not. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Ambition  breaks  the  ties  of  blood,  and  forgets 
the  obligations  of  gratitude. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Who  shoots  at  the  mid-day  sun,  though  he 
be  sure  he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure 
he  is  he  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aim.* 
but  at  a bush.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  him- 
self innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious 
man  attempts  to  please  others  sinfully  and  diffi- 
cultly, and  perhaps  unsuccessfully  too. 

South. 

He  that  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents 
preferments  depend  upon,  may  as  well  under- 
take to  count  the  sands  or  sum  up  infinity. 

South. 

The  ambitious  person  must  rise  early,  and  sit 
up  late,  and  pursue  his  design  with  a constant, 
indefatigable  attendance;  he  must  be  infinitely 
patient  and  servile.  SOUTH. 

It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any 
one  to  become  an  eminent  metaphysician,  math- 
ematician, or  poet,  but  to  render  himself  happy 
as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a respect- 
able, and  a useful  member  of  society. 

Dugald  Stewart. 


’Tis  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed 
without  ambition  : imagination  must  be  raised 
*w  a desire  of  fame  to  a desire  of  pleasing. 

Dryden. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude 
of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the 
principles  of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will, 
I think,  seem  highly  probable  that  ambition 
runs  through  the  whole  species,  and  that  every 
man,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  his  com- 
plexion, is  more  or  less  actuated  by  it. 

Hughes  : Spectator , No.  224. 


Where  ambition  can  be  so  happy  as  to  covei 
its  enterprises  even  to  the  person  himself  undei 
the  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  the  most  in 
curable  and  inflexible  of  all  human  passions. 

Hume. 

We  must  distinguish  between  felicity  ant 
prosperity;  for  prosperity  leads  often  to  am 
biUon,  and  ambition  to  disappointment : th< 
course  is  then  over,  the  wheel  turns  round  bu 
once,  while  the  reaction  of  goodness  and  happi 
ness  is  perpetual.  Landor. 


Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the 
advice  of  friends,  but  to  the  counsels  and  mo- 
nitions of  reason  itself.  L’ Estrange. 


The  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  superficial, 
and  the  ill-designing  are  apt  to  be  bold  and  for- 
ward. Swift. 

Ambition  is  full  of  distractions ; it  teems  with 
stratagems,  and  is  swelled  with  expectations  as 
with  a tympany.  It  sleeps  sometimes  as  the 
wind  in  a storm,  still  and  quiet  for  a minute, 
that  it  may  burst  out  into  an  impetuous  blast  till 
the  cordage  of  his  heart-strings  crack. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

There  is  no  greater  unreasonableness  in  the 
world  than  in  the  designs  of  ambition;  for  it 
makes  the  present  certainly  miserable,  unsatis- 
fied, troublesome,  and  discontented,  for  the  un- 
certain acquisition  of  an  honour  which  nothing 
can  secure ; and,  besides  a thousand  possibilitief 
of  miscarrying,  it  relies  upon  no  greater  oji- 
tainty  than  our  life : and  when  we  are  dead  all 
the  world  sees  who  was  the  fool. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


AMERICA. 

I remember,  Sir,  with  a melancholy  pleasure, 
the  situation  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion  for  the  repeal ; in  that  crisis, 
when  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this  empire, 
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crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a trembling 
and  anxious  expectation,  waited,  almost  to  a 
winter’s  return  of  light,  their  fate  from  your 
resolutions.  When  at  length  you  had  deter- 
mined in  their  favour,  and  your  doors  thrown 
fipen  showed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer 
in  the  well-earned  triumph  of  his  important 
victory,  from  the  whole  of  that  grave  multitude 
there  arose  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  and 
transport.  They  jumped  upon  him  like  chil- 
dren on  a long-absent  father.  They  clung  about 
him  as  captives  about  their  redeemer.  All  Eng- 
land, all  America,  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  to  the  best  of  all  earthly 
rewards,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Hope  elevated  and  joy  brightened  his 
crest.  I stood  near  him ; and  his  face,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  Scripture  of  the  first 
martyr,  “ his  face  was  if  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel.”  I do  not  know  how  others  feel,  but 
if  I had  stood  in  that  situation  I never  would 
have  exchanged  it  for  all  that  kings  in  their  pro- 
fusion could  bestow.  I did  hope  that  that  day’s 
danger  and  honour  would  have  been  a bond  to 
hold  us  all  together  forever.  But,  alas ! that, 
with  other  pleasing  visions,  is  long  since  van- 
ished. Edmund  Burke  : 

Speech  on  American  Taxation , April  19,  1774. 

On  this  business  of  America,  I confess  I am 
serious,  even  to  sadness.  I have  had  but  one 
opinion  concerning  it  since  I sat,  and  before  I 
sat,  in  Parliament.  The  noble  lord  will,  as 
usual,  probably,  attribute  the  part  taken  by  me 
and  my  friends  in  this  business  to  a desire  of 
getting  his  places.  Let  him  enjoy  this  happy 
and  original  idea.  If  I deprived  him  of  it,  I 
should  take  away  most  of  his  wit,  and  all  his 
argument.  But  I had  rather  bear  the  brunt  of 
all  his  wit,  and  indeed  blows  much  heavier, 
than  stand  answerable  to  God  for  embracing  a 
system  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  very  best  and  fairest  of  His  works.  But  I 
know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble 
lord,  or  as  any  other  person  ; and  I know  that 
the  way  I take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  American  Taxation,  April  19,  1774. 

. Fermit  me,  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance 
in  our  colonies  which  contributes  no  mean  part 
towards  the  growth  and  effect  of  this  untract- 
able  spirit:  I mean  their  education.  In  no 
country,  perhaps,  in  the  world  is  law  so  general 
a study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the 
lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent 
to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, 
and  most  do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
smattering  in  that  science.  I have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller  that  in  no  branch  of  his 
business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were 
so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to 
the  plantations.  The  colonists  have  now  fallen 
into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use. 
I hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of 
Blackstone’s  “ Commentaries”  in  America  as  in 
England.  General  Gage  marks  out  this  dispo- 


sition very  particularly  in  a letter  on  your  table, 
He  states  that  all  the  people  in  his  government 
are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law, — and  that  in 
Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful 
chicane,  wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of  one  of 
your  capital  penal  constitutions. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America , 
March  22,  1775. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  lief 
interest  in  the  British  Constitution.  My  hold 
of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which 
grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood, 
from  similar  privileges  and  equal  protection. 
These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as 
strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always 
keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated 
with  your  government, — they  will  cling  and 
grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under  heaven  will 
be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  allegiance. 
But  let  it  be  once  understood  that  your  govern- 
ment may  be  one  thing  and  their  privileges  an- 
other, that  these  two  things  may  exist  without 
any  mutual  relation, — the  cement  is  gone,  the 
cohesion  is  loosened,  and  everything  hastens 
to  decay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as  you  have 
the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of 
this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  sa- 
cred temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith, 
wherever  the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England 
worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces  to- 
wards you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  more 
friends  you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  they 
love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obe- 
dience. Slavery  they  can  have  anywhere.  It 
is  a weed  that  grows  in  every  soil. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America , March 
22,  1775. 

Deny  them  this  participation  of  freedom,  and 
you  break  that  sole  bond  which  originally  made, 
and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  empirfc. 
Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination  as  that 
your  registers  and  your  bonds,  your  affidavits 
and  your  sufferances,  your  cockets  and  your 
clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  securities  of 
your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  letters 
of  office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  sus- 
pending clauses  are  the  things  that  hold  to- 
gether the  great  contexture  of  this  mysterious 
whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  gov- 
ernment. Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as 
they  are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  commu- 
nion that  gives  all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution,  which, 
infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades, 
feeds,  unites,  invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of 
the  empire,  even  down  to  the  minutest  member. 
Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every- 
thing for  us  here  in  England  ? 

Burke: 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  March 

22,  1775- 

I am,  and  ever  have  been,  deeply  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  strong  presiding 
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power,  that  is  so  useful  towards  the  conserva- 
tion of  a vast,  disconnected,  infinitely  diversified 
empire,  with  that  liberty  and  safety  of  the  prov- 
inces which  they  must  enjoy  (in  opinion  and 
practice  at  least)  or  they  will  not  be  provinces 
at  all.  I know,  and  have  long  felt,  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  unwieldy  haughtiness 
of  a great  ruling  nation,  habituated  to  command, 
pampered  by  enormous  wealth,  and  confident 
from  a long  course  of  prosperity  and  victory,  to 
the  high  spirit  of  free  dependencies,  animated 
with  the  first  glow  and  activity  of  juvenile  heat, 
and  assuming  to  themselves,  as  their  birthright, 
some  part  of  that  very  pride  which  oppresses 
them.  They  who  perceive  no  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling these  tempers  (which,  however,  to  make 
peace,  must  some  way  or  other  be  reconciled) 
are  much  above  my  capacity,  or  much  below  the 
magnitude  of  the  business.  Of  one  thing  I am 
perfectly  clear:  that  it  is  not  by  deciding  the 
suit,  but  by  compromising  the  difference,  that 
peace  can  be  restored  or  kept.  They  who  would 
put  an  end  to  such  quarrels  by  declaring  roundly 
in  favour  of  the  whole  demands  of  either  party 
have  mistaken,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  office 
of  a mediator.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol , 1 777. 

I am  beyond  measure  surprised  that  you  seem 
to  feel  no  sort  of  terror  at  the  awfulness  of  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed  by  Providence, 
or  into  which  you  thougnt  proper  to  intrude 
yourselves.  A whole  people  culprit ! Nations 
under  accusation  ! A tribunal  erected  for  com- 
monwealths! This  is  no  vulgar  idea,  and  no 
trivial  undertaking;  it  makes  me  shudder.  I 
confess  that,  in  comparison  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  situation,  I feel  myself  shrunk  to  nothing. 
Next  to  that  tremendous  day  in  which  it  is  re- 
vealed that  the  saints  of  God  shall  judge  the 
world,  I know  nothing  that  fills  my  mind  with 
greater  apprehension ; and  yet  I see  the  matter 
trifled  with,  as  if  it  were  the  beaten  routine,  an 
ordinary  quarter-session,  or  a paltry  course  of 
common  gaol-delivery.  Burke: 

Ott  the  Measures  against  the  American 
Colonies:  Corresp .,  1844,  iv.  488. 

Everything  has  been  done  [in  your  History 
of  America]  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  author  of  the  History  of  Scot- 
and  the  age  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  I 
believe  few  books  have  done  more  than  this 
towards  clearing  up  dark  points,  correcting 
errors,  and  removing  prejudices.  You  have, 
toOi  the  rare  secret  of  rekindling  an  interest  in 
subjects  that  had  been  so  often  treated,  and  in 
which  everything  that  could  feed  a vital  flame 
appeared  to  have  been  consumed.  I am  sure  I 
read  many  parts  of  your  history  with  that  fresh 
concern  and  anxiety  which  attends  those  who 
•re  not  previously  informed  of  the  event. 

. Burke : 

Letter  to  Dr.  W.  Robertson , June  10,  1777. 

Such  was  the  orthodox  theory;  but,  in  the 

roe  way  that  the  knowing  ones  on  the  race- 
e often  make  the  most  astounding  mistakes 
3 


in  their  forecastings,  to  their  own  great  pecuniary 
disadvantage  and  the  edification  of  a censorious 
world,  so  will  it  frequently  occur  that  professed 
scientific  men,  too  mindful  of  abstract  theories 
to  make  practical  innovations,  find  themselves 
suddenly  confronted  with  some  new  application 
of  those  theories,  or  some  complete  reversal  of 
them.  These  audacious  exhibitions  of  scientific 
heterodoxy  have  of  late  years  been  more  com- 
mon in  America.  The  active,  volatile,  knowing 
States’  man  is  as  little  disposed  to  submit  to  an- 
tiquated authority  in  intellectual  matters  as  in 
political  affairs.  Household  Words. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The  next  method,  therefore,  that  I would  pro- 
pose to  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful  and 
innocent  diversions.  I must  confess,  I think  it 
is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether 
conversant  in  such  diversions  as  are  merely 
innocent,  and  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether 
any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  to  say 
for  itself  I shall  not  determine ; but  I think  it 
is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best 
sense  passing  away  a dozen  hours  together  in 
shuffling  and  dividing  a pack  of  cards,  with  no 
other  conversation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a 
few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those 
of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  together  in  differ- 
ent figures.  Would  not  a man  laugh  to  hear 
any  one  of  this  species  complaining  that  life  is 
short  ? Addison  : Spectator , No.  93. 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusements  as  may 
disembitter  the  minds  of  men  and  make  them 
mutually  rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfac- 
tions. Addison. 

Whatever  amuses  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull 
the  faculties,  and  to  banish  reflection.  What- 
ever entertains  usually  awakens  the  understand- 
ing or  gratifies  the  fancy.  Whatever  diverts  is 
lively  in  its  nature,  and  sometimes  tumultuous 
in  its  effects.  Crabb  : Synonymes. 

It  is  a private  opinion  of  mine  that  the  dull 
people  in  this  country — no  matter  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Lords  or  the  Commons — are  the 
people  who,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  govern 
the  nation.  By  dull  people  I mean  people,  of 
all  degrees  of  rank  and  education,  who  never 
want  to  be  amused.  I don’t  know  how  long  it 
is  since  these  dreary  members  of  the  population 
first  hit  on  the  cunning  idea — the  only  idea  they 
ever  had  or  will  have — of  calling  themselves 
Respectable;  but  I do  know  that,  ever  since 
that  time,  this  great  nation  has  been  afraid  of 
them, — afraid  in  religious,  in  political,  and  in 
social  matters.  Household  Words. 

Mere  innocent  amusement  is  in  itself  a good, 
when  it  interferes  with  no  greater,  especially  as 
it  may  occupy  the  place  of  some  other  that  may 
not  be  innocent.  The  Eastern  monarch  who 
proclaimed  a reward  to  him  who  should  dis- 
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cover  a new  pleasure  would  have  deserved  well 
of  mankind  had  he  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
blameless.  Those,  again,  who  delight  in  the 
study  of  human  nature  may  improve  in  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge,  by  the  perusal  of  such 
fictions  [by  Miss  Jane  Austen]  as  those  before 
•»*.  Whately  : 

Dublin  Quart.  Rev.,  1821. 


ANALYSIS. 

Philosophers  hasten  too  much  from  the  ana- 
lytic to  the  synthetic  method  ; that  is,  they  draw 
general  conclusions  from  too  small  a number 
°f  particular  observations  and  experiments. 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  though  commonly 
treated  as  two  different  methods,  are,  if  properly 
understood,  only  the  two  necessary  parts  of  the 
same  method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  cor- 
relative of  the  other  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  investigation  of  difficult  things  by  the 
method  of  analysis  ought  ever  to  precede  the 
method  of  composition.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  word  Analysis  signifies  the  general  and 
particular  heads  of  a discourse,  with  their 
mutual  connections,  both  co-ordinate  and  sub- 
ordinate, drawn  out  into  one  or  more  tables. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


ence  (not  exclusive  appropriation)  given  to 
birth,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  unjust,  nor  im- 
politic. Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Alterations  of  surnames  have  so  intricated, 
or  rather  obscured,  the  truth  of  our  pedigrees, 
that  it  will  be  no  little  hard  labour  to  deduce 
them.  Camden. 

A long  series  of  ancestors  shows  the  native 
lustre  with  advantage;  but  if  he  any  way  de- 
generate from  his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible 
on  ermine.  Dryden. 

His  ancestors  have  been  more  and  more 
solicitous  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  their  dogs 
and  horses  than  that  of  their  children. 

Goldsmith. 

If  the  virtues  of  strangers  be  so  attractive  to 
us,  how  infinitely  more  so  should  be  those  oi 
our  own  kindred;  and  with  what  additional 
energy  should  the  precepts  of  our  parents  influ- 
ence us,  when  we  trace  the  transmission  of  those 
precepts  from  father  to  son  through  successive 
generations,  each  bearing  the  testimony  of  a 
virtuous,  useful,  and  honourable  life  to  their 
truth  and  influence ; and  all  uniting  in  a kind 
and  earnest  exhortation  to  their  descendants  so 
to  live  on  earth  that  (followers  of  Him  through 
whose  grace  alone  we  have  power  to  obey  Him) 
we  may  at  last  be  reunited  with  those  who  have 
gone  before,  and  those  who  shall  come  after  us: 

No  wanderer  lost— 

A family  in  heaven. 

Lord  Lindsay. 


ANCESTRY. 


Title  and  ancestry  render  a good  name  more 
illustrious,  but  an  ill  one  more  contemptible. 

Addison. 

It  is  a reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle 
not  in  decay;  how  much  more  to  behold  an 
ancient  family  which  have  stood  against  the 
waves  and  weathers  of  time ! 

Lord  Bacon. 


The  power  of  perpetuating  our  property  in 
our  families  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  and 
that  which  tends  the  most  to  the  perpetuation 
of  society  itself.  It  makes  our  weakness  sub- 
servient to  our  virtue;  it  grafts  benevolence 
even  upon  avarice.  The  possessors  of  family 
wealth,  and  of  the  distinction  which  attends 
hereditary  possession  (as  most  concerned  in  it) 
are  the  natural  securities  for  this  transmission. 

_ . Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 1790. 


For  though  hereditary  wealth,  and  the  rani 
which  goes  with  it,  are  too  much  idolized  b' 
creeping  sycophants,  and  the  blind,  abject  ad 
mirers  of  power,  they  are  too  rashly  slighted  ii 
shallow  speculations  of  the  petulant,  assuming 
short-sighted  coxcombs  of  philosophy.  Sorm 
decent,  regulated  pre-eminence,  some  prefer 


A people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will  never 
achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with 
pride  by  remote  descendants. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast  of 
but  his  illustrious  ancestors  is  like  a potato, — 
the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground 
Sir  T.  Overbury. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our 
birth,  though  we  derive  nothing  from  our  ances- 
tors but  our  bodies ; and  it  is  useful  to  improve 
this  advantage,  to  imitate  their  good  examples. 

Ray. 

The  origin  of  all  mankind  was  the  same : it 
is  only  a clear  and  a good  conscience  that  makes 
a man  noble,  for  that  is  derived  from  heaven 
itself.  It  was  the  saying  of  a great  man  that, 
if  we  could  trace  our  descents,  we  should  find 
all  slaves  to  come  from  princes,  and  all  princes 
from  slaves ; and  fortune  has  turned  all  things 
topsy-turvy  in  a long  series  of  revolutions : be- 
side, for  a man  to  spend  his  life  in  pursuit  of  a 
trifle  that  serves  only  when  he  dies  to  furnish 
out  an  epitaph,  is  below  a wise  man's  business. 

Seneca. 

I am  no  herald  to  inquire  into  men’s  pedi- 
gree ; it  sufficeth  me  if  I know  their  virtues. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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What  is  birth  to  man  if  it  shall  be  a stain  to 
his  dead  ancestors  to  have  left  such  an  offspring? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders 
and  raisers  of  a family,  doth  confess  that  he 
hath  less  virtue.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Human  and  mortal  though  we  are,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  not  mere  insulated  beings,  without 
relation  to  the  past  or  future.  Neither  the  point 
of  time  nor  the  spot  of  earth  in  which  we  phys- 
ically live  bounds  our  rational  and  intellectual 
enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  past  by  a knowl- 
edge of  its  history,  and  in  the  future  by  hope 
and  anticipation.  By  ascending  to  an  associa- 
tion with  our  ancestors ; by  contemplating  their 
example,  and  studying  their  character ; by  par- 
taking their  sentiments,  and  imbibing  their  spirit ; 
by  accompanying  them  in  their  toils ; by  sympa- 
thizing in  their  sufferings  and  rejoicing  in  their 
successes  and  their  triumphs, — we  mingle  our 
own  existence  with  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong 
to  their  age.  We  become  their  contemporaries, 
live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what 
they  endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  which 
they  enjoyed.  Daniel  Webster. 

The  happiest  lot  for  a man,  as  far  as  birth  is 
concerned,  is  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  give 
him  hut  little  occasion  to  think  much  about  it. 

Whately. 


world  was  furnished  with  these  authors  of  the 
first  eminence,  there  grew  up  another  set  of 
writers,  who  gained  themselves  a reputation  by 
the  remarks  which  they  msde  on  the  works  of 
those  who  preceded  them. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  61. 

We  may  observe  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  when  the  great  souls  and  masterpieces 
of  human  nature  were  produced,  men  shined 
by  a noble  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  were 
strangers  to  those  little  embellishments  which 
are  so  fashionable  in  our  present  conversation. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
we  fall  short  at  present  of  the  ancients  in  po- 
etry, painting,  oratory,  history,  architecture,  and 
all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences  which  depend 
more  upon  genius  than  experience*  we  exceed 
them  as  much  in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque, 
and  all  the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.  We  meet 
with  more  raillery  among  the  modems,  but 
more  good  sense  among  the  ancients. 

Addison  : spectator , No.  249. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a verse  of  an  old  poet 
revolting  from!  its  original  sense,  and  siding  with 
a modern  subject.  Addison. 

The  poetical  fables  are  more  ancient  than  the 
astrological  influences,  that  were  not  known  to 
the  Greeks  till  after  Alexander  the  Great. 

Bentley. 


In  reference  to  nobility  in  individuals,  nothing 
was  ever  better  said  than  by  Bishop  Warburton 
-as  is  reported — in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  angry  dispute  which  had  arisen 
between  a peer  of  noble  family  and  one  of  a 
new  creation.  He  said  that  “ high  birth  was  a 
thing  which  he  never  knew  any  one  disparage, 
except  those  who  had  it  not;  and  he  never  knew 
any  one  make  a boast  of  it  who  had  anything 
else  to  be  proud  of.”  . . . And  it  is  curious  that 
a person  of  so  exceptionable  a character  that  no 
one  would  like  to  have  him  for  a father , may 
confer  a kind  of  dignity  on  his  great-great-great- 
grandchildren. ...  If  he  were  to  discover  that 
co“^  lrace  up  his  descent  distinctly  to  a man 
who  had  deserved  hanging  for  robbery — not  a 
traveller  of  his  purse,  but  a king  of  his  empire, 
^neighbouring  state  of  a province — he  would 
ne  hkely  to  make  no  secret  of  it,  and  even  to  be 
better  pleased,  inwardly,  than  if  he  had  made 
out  a long  line  of  ancestors  who  had  been  very 
oonest  farmers.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Nobility. 


ANCIENTS. 

account  f°r  this,  we  must  consider  ths 
»e  fust  race  of  authors,  who  were  the  grea 
wioes  m writing,  were  destitute  of  all  rules  an 
of  criticism;  and  for  that  reason,  thoug 
rn  l ater  wr*lers  *n  greatness  of  genius 
■ \ ta”,short  them  in  accuracy  and  correcl 

• t he  modems  cannot  reach  their  beauties 
can  avoid  their  imperfections.  When  th 


In  ancient  authors  a parenthetical  form  of 
writing  is  even  more  common  than  among  mod 
erns.  Brande. 

He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a 

state  of  inexistence  to  adorn  and  diversify  his 
poem.  Broome  : 

On  the  Odyssey. 

In  this  age  we  have  a sort  of  reviviscence, 
not,  I fear  of  the  power,  but  of  a taste  for  the 
power,  of  the  early  times.  Coleridge. 

What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with 
Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me  when  we  con- 
fess we  derive  all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from 
ancient  fountains  ? Dryden. 

In  tragedy  and  satire  I maintain,  against  some 
critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have  excelled 
the  ancients;  and  I would  instance  in  Shake- 
speare of  the  former,  in  Dorset  of  the  latter. 

Dryden. 

Some  are  offended  because  I turned  these 
tales  into  modern  English ; because  they  look 
on  Chaucer  as  a dry,  old-fashioned  wit,  not 
worth  reviving.  Dryden. 

The  heathen  poet  in  commending  the  charity 
of  Dido  to  the  Trojans  spoke  like  a Christian. 

Dryden. 

The  critics  of  a more  exalted  taste  may  dis- 
cover such  beauties  in  the  ancient  poetry  as  may 
escape  the  comprehension  of  us  pigmies  of  a 
more  limited  genius.  Garth. 
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It  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  to  spend  all  our 
time  raking  into  the  scraps  and  imperfect  re- 
mains of  former  ages,  and  neglecting  the  clearer 
notices  of  our  own.  Glanvill. 

The  sages  of  old  live  again  in  us,  and  in  opin- 
ions there  is  a metempsychosis. 

Glanvill. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  stayed- 
ness, but  levity  and  want  of  experience  maketh 
apt  unto  innovation.  Hooker. 

Many  times  that  which  deserveth  approbation 
would  hardly  find  favour  if  they  which  propose 
it  were  not  to  profess  themselves  scholars,  and 
followers  of  the  ancients.  Hooker. 

Among  the  ancients  there  was  not  much  deli- 
cacy of  breeding,  or  that  polite  deference  and 
respect  which  civility  obliges  us  either  to  express 
or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with  whom 
we  converse.  Hume. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  letters  than  to  ex- 
amine the  writings  of  the  ancients,  provided  the 
plagues  of  judging  and  pronouncing  against 
them  be  away;  such  as  envy,  bitterness,  pre- 
cipitation, impudence,  and  scurril  scoffing. 

Ben  Jonson. 

They  think  that  whatever  is  called  old  must 
have  the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too 
were  liable  to  mould  and  rottenness. 

Locke. 

Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  as  be 
worth  our  study,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all  its 
treasures : they  left  a great  deal  for  the  industry 
and  sagacity  of  after-ages.  Locke. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history  the  modems  have 
very  far  surpassed  the  ancients.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, strange  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should 
not  have  carried  the  science  of  government,  or 
any  other  experimental  science,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  carried  in  our  time ; for  the  experimental 
sciences  are  generally  in  a state  of  progression. 
They  were  better  understood  in  the  seventeenth 
century  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  in  the  seventeenth.  But  this 
constant  improvement,  this  natural  growth  of 
knowledge,  will  not  altogether  account  for  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  modern  writers.  The 
difference  is  a difference  not  in  degree,  but  of 
kind.  It  is  not  merely  that  new  principles  have 
been  discovered,  but  that  new  faculties  seem  to 
be  exerted.  It  is  not  that  at  one  time  the  human 
intellect  should  have  made  but  small  progress, 
and  at  another  time  have  advanced  far ; but  that 
at  cne  time  it  should  have  been  stationary,  and 
at  another  time  constantly  proceeding.  In  taste 
and  imagination,  in  the  graces  of  style,  in  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  in  the  magnificence  of  public 
works,  the  ancients  were  at  least  our  equals. 
They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves  on  subjects 
which  required  pure  demonstration.  But  in  the 
moral  sciences  they  made  scarcely  any  advance. 
During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  and  the 
hfteentu  after  it,  little  perceptible  progress  was 


made.  All  the  metaphysical  discoveries  of  all 
the  philosophers  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to 
the  northern  invasion  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
importance  with  those  which  have  been  made  in 
England  every  fifty  years  since  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principles  of  government,  legislation, 
and  political  economy  were  better  understood 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  than  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  In  our  own  country,  the  sound 
doctrines  of  trade  and  jurisprudence  have  been 
within  the  lifetime  of  a single  generation  dimly 
hinted,  boldly  propounded,  defended,  systema- 
tized, adopted  by  all  reflecting  men  of  all  par- 
ties, quoted  in  legislative  assemblies,  incorpn 
rated  into  laws  and  treaties. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History , May,  1828. 

Seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience 
and  tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning; 
therefore  we  are  taught  the  languages  of  those 
people  who  have  been  most  industrious  after 
wisdom.  Milton. 

But,  after  all,  if  they  have  any  merit,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  some  good  old  authors  whose 
works  I study.  Pope  : 

On  Pastoral  Poetry. 

These  passages  in  that  book  were  enough  to 
humble  the  presumption  of  our  modem  sciolists, 
if  their  pride  were  not  as'  great  as  their  ignor- 
ance. Sir  W.  Temple. 

All  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Goths  were 
composed  in  verse,  which  were  called  runes,  or 
viises,  and  from  thence  the  term  of  wise  came. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  former  ages,  in 
their  over-much  gratitude,  to  advance  the  first 
authors  of  any  useful  discovery  among  the  num- 
ber of  their  gods.  Bishop  Wilkins. 


ANGELS. 

Though  sometimes  effected  by  the  immediate 
fiat  of  the  divine  will,  yet  I think  they  are  most 
ordinarily  done  by  the  ministration  of  angels. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual, 
the  glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred  palaces 
where  there  is  nothing  but  light  and  immortal- 
ity ; no  shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontent- 
ments,  griefs,  and  uncomfortable  passions  to  work 
upon  ; but  ail  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace,  even 
for  ever  and  ever,  do  dwell.  Hooker. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obe- 
dience of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth 
are  to  live  unto  God,  as  rational  beings  in 
heaven  live  unto  him.  Law. 

The  supposition  that  angels  assume  bodies 
need  not  startle  us,  since  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  most  learned  fathers  seemed  to  believe 
that  they  had  bodies.  LocKE. 
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Superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect 
happiness,  are  more  steadily  determined  in  their 
choice  of  good  than  we,  and  yet  they  are  not 
less  happy  or  less  free  than  we.  Locke. 


ANGER. 

There  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate  and 
ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger,— how 
it  troubles  man’s  life;  and  the  best  time  to  do 
this  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  is 
thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  " that  an- 
Pn  which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it 

rails.  The  Scripture  exhorteth  us  “ to  possess 
our  souls  m patience:”  whosoever  is  out  of  pa- 
tience is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  . 
Anger  is  certainly  a kind  of  baseness ; as*  it 
appears  well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects 
rirt  hf°S  U rWs»— children,  women,  old  folks, 
sick  folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that  they 
cany  their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with 

Iht  i’J0  * th?V ma>r  seem  rather  to  be  above 
toe  injury  than  below  it;  which  is  a thing  easily 
done,  if  a man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 

• : • ,1?,co,ntain  an£er  from  mischief,  though  it 
Ion  tut  °l a man’  t!,*re  h«  two  things  whereof 
frelrShaVG  SPrC,al  Caution:  the  one  of  ex- 
jwe  totterne*  of  words»  especially  if  they  be 
acuieate  and  proper;  for  “ communia  male- 
anpcr  ma£“othlng  f°  much ; and  again,  that  in 
hm  a“a"reveal.no  secrets;  for  that  makes 
the.other>  you  do 
a fit  of  a pton  7 break  off  in  any  business  in 
n^  l nT%bUt  howsoever  you  show  bitter- 
ess,  do  not  act  anything  that  is  not  revocable. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  L VI II.:  Of  Anger. 

puttetha  man”™?' “ paSbil,n  ! for  that 
S har.  r.,  i°f  h,stPr'«P^  “<l  in  a new 
c tnerc  custom  leaveth  him. 

Lord  Bacon. 


oneinta  A and  <Juarr®isome  persons  will  engage 
one  into  their  quarrels.  Lord  BAcofrT 

nnSn«MlSrh?°  mu=h  ho”<>"  who  calls  it 
and  aTot’rr  **“?  a,?"stemPer  of  the  brain, 
S the  m e^.."C.e  0f  reaso">is  innocent  of 

Lord  Clarendon. 

mind;  for°alth^uif5  tbat  ^enote  an  an£ry 
ceitaii! d^e*oft  *Ve,ybo^.is  bor"  wit?  a 
circumstancL  w;nPaSS10n.’  and»  fr°m  untoward 
*"<i  S Xr;w1ir',lmeS  Jeel  »»  operation, 
sensible  man  ^ 03  ou*  humour,”  yet  a 

Cvere”?  aeTandWU1,  aIlow  il  *» «» 

any  determination*  restr^,n  lt>  never  make 
subsided  • and  alwa”"111  yo“  find  has  entirely 
"»*"*  anythi"« 
Lord  Collingwood. 


The  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger, 
neuher  should  he  rise  upon  our  confidence. 
We  should  freely  forgive,  but  forget  rarely.  I 
will  not  be  revenged,  and  I owe  to  my  enemy  • 
but  I will  remember,  and  this  I owe  to  myself/ 
C.  C.  Colton. 

When  anger  rises,  think  of  the  consequences. 

Confucius. 

Had  I a careful  and  pleasant  companion,  that 
should  show  me  my  angry  face  in  a glass,  I 
should  not  at  all  take  it  ill.  Some  are  wont  to 
have  a looking-glass  held  to  them  while  they 
wash,  though  to  little  purpose ; but  to  behold  a 
man’s  self  so  unnaturally  disguised  and  disor- 
dered, will  conduce  not  a little  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  anger.  Plutarch. 

To  be  angry,  is  to  revenge  the  faults  of  others 
upon  ourselves.  Pope. 

If  anger  is  not  restrained,  it  is  frequently 
more  hurtful  to  us  than  the  injury  that  pro- 
vokes it.  Seneca. 

Anger  is  a transient  hatred ; or,  at  least,  very 
il*  South. 

It  might  have  pleased  in  the  heat  and  hurry 
of  his  rage,  but  must  have  displeased  in  cool, 
sedate  reflection.  South. 

Anger  is  like  the  waves  of  a troubled  sea; 
when  it  is  corrected  with  a soft  reply,  as  with  a 
little  strand,  it  retires,  and  leaves  nothing  be- 
hind but  froth  and  shells — no  permanent  mis- 
caief*  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  anger  of  an  enemy  represents  our  faults 
or  admonishes  us  of  our  duty  with  more  hearti- 
ness than  the  kindness  of  a friend. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  any- 
thing that  looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger. 

Tillotson.  ; 


To  be  angry  about  trifles  is  mean  and  child- 
ish; to  rage  and  be  furious  is  brutish;  and  to 
maintain  perpetual  wrath  is  akin  to  the  practice 
and  temper  of  devils ; but  to  prevent  and  sup- 
press rising  resentment  is  wise  and  glorious,  is 
manly  and  divine.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, seems  to  consider  as  the  chief  point  of 
distinction  between  anger  and  hatred,  the  neces- 
sity to  the  gratification  of  the  former  that  the 
object  of  it  should  not  only  be  punished,  but 
punished  by  means  of  the  offended  person,  and 
on  account  of  the  particular  injury  inflicted. 
Anger  requires  that  the  offender  should  not 
only  be  made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve 
for  that  particular  wrong  which  has  been  done 
by  him.  The  natural  gratification  of  this  pas- 
sion tends,  of  its  own  accord,  to  produce  all  the 
political  ends  of  punishment:  the  correction  of 
the  criminal,  and  example  to  the  public. 

Whately  * 

Annot.  on  Bacon* s Essay , Of  Anger. 
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ANGLING.— ANTICIPA  TION.—ANTIQ  UITIES. 


Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric , . . . defines  anger 
to  be  “r  desire,  accompanied  by  mental  uneasi- 
ness, of  avenging  one’s  self,  or,  as  it  were,  in- 
flicting punishment  for  something  that  appears 
an  unbecoming  slight,  either  in  things  which 
concern  one’s  self,  or  some  of  one’s  friends.” 
And  he  hence  infers  that,  if  this  be  anger,  it 
must  be  invariably  felt  towards  some  individual , 
not  against  a class  or  description  of  persons. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Anger. 


ANGLING. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a rest  to 
his  mind,  a cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a diverter  of 
sadness,  a calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a mod- 
erator of  passions,  a procurer  of  contentedness. 

Izaak  Walton. 

I have  known  a very  good  fisher  angle  dili- 
gently four  or  six  hours  for  a river  carp,  and  not 
have  a bite.  Izaak  Walton. 

He  that  reads  Plutarch  shall  find  that  angling 
was  not  contemptible  in  the  days  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Izaak  Walton. 


ANTICIPATION. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her 
vacant  moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of 
thought  by  ideas  of  what  is  passed,  we  have 
other  faculties  that  agitate  and  employ  her  for 
what  is  to  come.  These  are  the  passions  of 
hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into 
futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our  present  thoughts 
objects  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
time.  We  suffer  misery  and  enjoy  happiness 
before  they  are  in  being;  we  can  set  the  sun 
and  stars  forward,  or  lose  sight  of  them  by 
wandering  into  those  retired  parts  of  eternity, 
when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be  no  more. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  471. 

I would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  hap- 
piness, nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before 
it  actually  arrives.  Addison. 

The  problem  is,  whether  a man  constantly 
and  strongly  believing  that  such  a thing  shall 
be,  it  don’t  help  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the 
'king-  Lord  Bacon. 

We  shall  find  our  expectation  of  the  future  to 
be  a gift  more  distressful  even  than  the  former. 
To  fear  an  approaching  evil  is  certainly  a most 
disagreeable  sensation;  and  in  expecting  an 
approaching  good  we  experience  the  inquietude 
of  wanting  actual  possession. 

Thus,  whichever  way  we  look,  the  prospect 
is  disagreeable.  Behind,  we  have  left  pleasures 
we  shall  never  enjoy,  and  therefore  regret;  and 
betore,  we  see  pleasures  which  we  languish  to 
possess,  and  are  consequently  uneasy  till  we 
possess  them.  Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  lVorld,  Letter  XLIV. 


All  fear  is  in  itself  painful ; and  when  it  con- 
duces not  to  safety  is  painful  without  use.  Every 
consideration,  therefore,  by  which  groundless 
terrors  may  be  removed,  adds  something  to 
human  happiness.  It  is  likewise  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are 
employed  upon  the  future,  they  are  abstracted 
from  the  present,  from  the  only  time  which  we 
can  call  our  own,  and  of  which,  if  we  neglect 
the  apparent  duties,  to  make  provision  against 
visionary  attacks,  we  shall  certainly  counteract 
our  own  purpose;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes 
his  true  interest  who  thinks  that  he  can  increase 
his  safety  when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  29. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasute 
is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We 
may  be  sure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the 
apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  that  they  would  take  care  to 
bestow  such  of  their  riches  that  way  as  could 
best  bear  the  water.  Addison. 

A man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an 
object  that  does  not  call  to  mind  a piece  of  a 
Latin  poet  or  historian.  Addison. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities, — 
the  Christian  and  the  Heathen:  the  former, 
though  of  a fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with 
fable  and  legend  that  one  receives  but  little 
satisfaction.  Addison. 

The  antiquaries  are  for  cramping  their  sub- 
ject into  as  narrow  a space  as  they  can  ; and  for 
reducing  the  whole  extent  of  a science  into  a 
few  general  maxims.  Addison. 

Several  supercilious  critics  will  treat  an  author 
with  the  greatest  contempt  if  he  fancies  the  old 
Romans  wore  a girdle.  ADDISON. 

Our  admiration  of  the  antiquities  about 
Naples  and  Rome  does  not  so  much  arise  out 
of  their  greatness  as  uncommonness. 

Addison. 

When  a man  sees  the  prodigious  pains  oui 
forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous 
buildings,  one  cannot  but  fancy  what  miracles 
of  architecture  they  would  have  left  us  had  they 
been  instructed  in  the  right  way. 

Addison. 

As  for  the  observation  of  Machiavel,  traduc- 
ing Gregory  the  Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him 
lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen  antiquities : I do 
not  find  that  those  zeals  last  long ; as  it  appeared 
in  the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  did  revive 
the  former  antiquities.  Lord  Bacon. 

In  matters  of  antiquity,  if  their  originals 
escape  due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obscuri- 
ties, and  such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  into 
a resolution.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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[An  antiquary]  is  one  that  has  his  being  in 
this  age,  but  bis  life  and  conversation  is  in  the 
days  of  old.  He  despises  the  present  age  as 
in  innovation,  and  slights  the  future ; but  has  a 
great  value  for  that  which  is  past  and  gone, 
like  the  madman  that  fell  in  love  with  Cleo- 
patra. All  his  curiosities  take  place  of  one  an- 
othei  according  to  their  seniority,  and  he  values 
them  not  by  their  abilities,  but  their  standing. 
He  has  a great  veneration  for  words  that  are 
stricken  in  years  and  are  grown  so  aged  that 
they  have  outlived  their  employments.  . . . He 
values  things  wrongfully  upon  their  antiquity, 
forgetting  that  the  most  modern  are  really  the 
most  ancient  of  all  things  in  the  world,  like 
those  that  reckon  their  pounds  before  their  shil- 
lings and  pence,  of  which  they  are  made  up. 

Samuel  Butler  : Characters. 

It  is  with  antiquity  as  with  ancestry ; nations 
are  proud  of  the  one,  and  individuals  of  the 
other.  C.  C.  Colton. 


The  ancient  pieces  are  beautiful  because  they 
resemble  the  beauties  of  nature;  and  nature 
will  ever  be  beautiful  which  resembles  those 
beauties  of  antiquity.  Dryden. 

In  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  a great  poet 
may  and  ought  to  feign  such  things  as  he  finds 
not  there,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  embellish 
that  subject  which  he  treats.  Dryden. 


The  prints  which  we  see  of  antiquities  may 
contribute  to  form  our  genius  and  to  give  us 
great  ideas.  Dryden. 

We  have  a mistaken  notion  of  antiquity,  call- 
ing that  so  which  in  truth  is  the  world’s  nonage. 

Glanvill. 

The  volumes  of  antiquity,  like  medals,  may 
very  well  serve  to  amuse  the  curious ; but  the 
works  of  the  moderns,  like  the  current  coin  of 
ikingdom,  are  much  better  for  immediate  use  : 
the  former  are  often  prized  above  their  intrinsic 
value,  and  kept  with  care ; the  latter  seldom 
pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  are  often 
subject  to  the  merciless  hands  of  sweating  critics 
and  clipping  compilers : the  works  of  antiquity 
were  ever  praised,  those  of  the  moderns  read  : 
e treasures  of  our  ancestors  have  our  esteem, 
and  we  boast  the  passion : those  of  contempo- 
rary genius  engage  our  heart,  although  we  blush 
to  own  it : the  visits  we  pay  the  former  resem- 
ill  C we  Pay  the  Sreat : the  ceremony  is 
ublesome,  and  yet  such  as  we  would  not  choose 
i.  ,?,re8°.:  .our  acquaintance  with  modern  books 
fctt  ejSI-ttln?  w*th  a J our  pride  is  not 

pattered  m the  interview,  but  it  gives  more  in- 
ternal satisfaction.  Goldsmith  : 

CitUen  of  the  World , Letter  LXXV. 

Considering  the  casualties  of  wars,  transmi- 
pa  ions,  especially  that  of  the  general  flood, 
probably  be  an  obliteration  of  all 
, monuments  of  antiquity  that  ages  prece- 
pt at  some  time  have  yielded. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 


Antiquity,  what  is  it  else  (God  only  excepted) 
but  man’s  authority  born  some  ages  before  us  ? 
Now,  for  the  truth  of  things,  time  makes  no  al- 
teration ; things  are  still  the  same  they  are,  let 
the  time  be  past,  present,  or  to  come.  Those 
things  which  we  reverence  for  antiquity,  what 
were  they  at  their  first  birth  ? Were  they  false  ? 
— time  cannot  make  them  true.  Were  they 
true  ? — time  cannot  make  them  more  true.  The 
circumstance,  therefore,  of  time,  in  respect  of 
truth  and  error  is  merely  impertinent. 

John  Hales,  the  Ever- Memorable  : 

Of  Inquiry  and  Private  Judgment  in 
Religion. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a man  to 
adhere  to  his  own  opinion  against  the  current 
stream  of  antiquity.  Locke. 

He  had  . . . that  sort  of  exactness  which 
would  have  made  him  a respectable  antiquary. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

The  dearest  interests  of  parties  have  fre- 
quently been  staked  on  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  antiquaries. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

It  is  considerable  that  some  urns  have  had 
inscriptions  on  them  expressing  that  the  lamps 
were  burning.  Bishop  Wilkins. 


ANXIETY. 

This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  mistor 
tune  is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that  were  a man’s 
sorrows  and  disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  it  would  generally  be  found  that  he 
had  suffered  more  from  the  apprehension  of 
such  evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from 
those  evils  which  had  really  befallen  him.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  among  those  evils  which 
befall  us,  there  are  many  which  have  been  more 
painful  to  us  in  the  prospect  than  by  their  actual 
pressure.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  505. 

Anxiety  is  the  poison  of  human  life.  It  is 
the  parent  of  many  sins,  and  of  more  miseries. 
In  a world  where  everything  is  doubtful,  where 
you  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  blessed  in  dis- 
appointment,— what  means  this  restless  stir  and 
commotion  of  mind  ? Can  your  solicitude  alter 
the  cause  or  unravel  the  intricacy  of  human 
events  ? Can  your  curiosity  pierce  through  the 
cloud  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made  im- 
penetrable to  mortal  eye  ? To  provide  against 
every  important  danger  by  the  employment  of 
the  most  promising  means  is  the  office  of  wis- 
dom ; but  at  this  point  wisdom  stops. 

Blair. 


APATHY. 

There  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  so 
blunt,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  awake 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

Bubke 
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As  the  passions  are  the  springs  of  most  of  our 
actions,  a state  of  apathy  has  come  to  signify  a 
sort  of  moral  inertia,  the  absence  of  all  activity 
or  energy.  According  to  the  Stoics,  apathy 
meant  the  extinction  of  the  passions  by  the 
ascendency  of  reason.  Fleming. 

In  this  sullen  apathy  neither  true  wisdom  nor 
true  happiness  can  be  found.  Hume. 


APOPHTHEGMS. 

Nor  do  apophthegms  only  serve  for  ornament 
and  delight,  but  also  for  action  and  civil  use,  as 
being  the  edge  tools  of  speech,  which  cut  and 
penetrate  the  knots  of  business  and  affairs. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  inquirers  into 
truth  were  wont  to  throw  their  knowledge  into 
aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered,  unmethodical 
sentences.  Lord  Bacon. 

Julius  Caesar  did  write  a collection  of  apoph- 
thegms, as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero.  It 
is  a pity  his  book  is  lost,  for  I imagine  they  were 
collected  with  judgment  and  choice. 

Lord  Bacon  : Apophthegms. 

We  may  magnify  the  apophthegms,  or  reputed 
replies  of  wisdom,  whereof  many  are  to  be  seen 
in  Laertius  and  Lycosthenes. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Vulgar  Errors. 

Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the 
largest  and  worthiest  portion  of  our  knowledge 
consists  of  aphorisms,  and  the  greatest  and  best 
of  men  is  but  an  aphorism.  Coleridge. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  useless  as  a general  maxim. 
If  it  be  very  moral  and  very  true,  it  may  serve 
for  a copy  to  a charity  boy.  If,  like  those  of 
Rochefoucault,  it  be  sparkling  and  whimsical, 
it  may  make  an  excellent  motto  for  an  essay. 
But  few  indeed  of  the  many  wise  apophthegms 
which  have  been  uttered,  from  the  time  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Richard, 
have  prevented  a single  foolish  action. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Machiavclli ',  March,  1827. 

In  a numerous  collection  of  our  Saviour’s 
apophthegms  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  ex- 
ample of  sophistry  or  of  false  subtilty,  or  of  any 
thing  approaching  thereunto.  Paley. 

The  word  parable  is  sometimes  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  a large  and  general  sense,  and  applied 
to  short,  sentenLous  sayings,  maxims,  or  aphor- 
,sms*  Bishop  Porteus. 

It  is  astonishing  the  influence  foolish  apo- 
thegms have  upon  the  mass  of  mankind,  though 
they  are  not  unfrcquently  fallacies. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

By  . . . scattering  short  apothegms  and  little 
pleasant  stones,  ...  his  son  was,  in  his  infancy 
taught  to  abhor  . . . vice.  7 

Walton. 


APOSTASY. 

Their  sins  have  the  aggravation  of  being  sim 
against  grace,  and  forsaking  and  departing  fron 
God;  which  respect  makes  the  state  apostate 
as  the  most  unexcusable,  so  the  most  despe 
rately  dangerous,  state.  Hammi.ND 


APOTHECARY. 

The  ideal  physician  of  Hippocrates  is,  m tin 
country,  the  apothecary  of  the  present  day.  Ga- 
len says  that  he  had  an  apothek£  in  which  hif 
drugs  were  kept,  and  where  his  medicines  were 
always  made  under  his  own  eye,  or  by  his  hand. 
For  one  moment  we  pause  on  the  word  apo- 
thek£,  whence  apothecary  is  derived.  It  meant 
among  the  Greeks  a place  where  anything  i* 
put  by  and  preserved, — especially,  in  the  first 
instance,  wine.  The  Romans  had  no  wine- 
cellars,  but  kept  their  wine-jars  upon  uppei 
floors,  where  they  believed  that  the  contents 
would  ripen  faster.  The  small  floors  were 
called  fumaria,  the  large  ones  apothecae.  The 
apotheca,  being  a dry,  airy  place,  became,  of 
course,  the  best  possible  store-room  for  drugs, 
and  many  apothecas  became  drug-stores,  with 
an  apothecarius  in  charge.  It  is  a misfortune 
then — if  it  be  one — attached  to  the  name  of 
apothecary  that  it  has  in  it  association  with  the 
shop.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  Podalirius  and 
Machaon,  Cullen  and  William  Hunter  dispensed 
their  own  medicines.  Household  Words. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-five,  Coursus  de  Gangeland,  called  an 
apothecary  of  London,  serving  about  the  person 
of  King  Edward  the  Third,  received  a pension 
of  sixpence  a day  as  a reward  for  his  attendance 
on  the  king  during  a serious  illness  which  he 
had  in  Scotland.  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  forty 
marks  a year  to  John  Soda,  apothecary,  as  a 
medical  attendant  on  the  Princess  Mary,  who 
was  a delicate,  unhealthy  young  woman;  so  that 
we  thus  have  the  first  indications  of  the  position 
of  an  English  apothecary,  as  one  whose  calling 
for  two  hundred  years  maintained  itself,  and 
continued  to  maintain  itself  till  a few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
as  that  of  a man  who  might  be  engaged  even 
by  king^  in  practice  of  the  healing  art.  But  in 
the  third  year  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  both  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries were  prohibited  the  practising  of  physic. 
In  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time  it  had  been  settled, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  surgery  was  an  especial 
part  of  physic,  and  any  of  the  company  or  fel- 
lowship of  physicians  were  allowed  to  engage 
*n  Household  Words. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  talk- 
ing like  an  apothecary  was  a proverbial  phrase 
for  talking  nonsense ; and  our  early  dramatists 
when  they  produced  an  apothecary  on  the  stage 
always  presented  him  as  a garrulous  and  foolish 
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man.  It  was  in  what  may  be  called  the  middle 
period  of  the  history  of  the  apothecary’s  calling 
in  this  country  that  it  had  thus  fallen  into  grave 
contempt.  At  first  it  was  honoured,  and  it  is 
now,  at  last,  honoured  again.  At  first  there 
were  few  of  the  fraternity.  Dr.  Freind  men- 
tions a time  when  there  was  only  one  apothecary 
in  all  London.  Now  [August,  1856]  there  are 
in  England  and  Wales  about  seven  thousand 
genUemen  who,  when  tyros,  took  their  freedom 
out  to  kill  (or  cure) 

ttend£,a  st™cture  on  a rising  hill, 
tXLTk*!?  Ditch  defends  in  sable  streams 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames, 

namely  at  the  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Society 
of  Apothecaries  in  Blackfriars.  Of  course  apoth- 
ccanes  do  not  monopolize  the  license  to  kill,  or 
we  never  should  have  heard  of  that  country  in 
which  it  was  a custom  to  confer  upon  the  public 
executioner,  after  he  had  performed  his  office  on 
acertain  number  of  condemned  people,  the  de- 
gree  of  doctor  apothecary. 

Household  Words . 


argument. 

sidlrinJe^SOmetim^  amused  myse,f  with  con 

sidenng  the  several  methods  of  managing  a 
debate  winch  have  obtained  in  the  wor Id*  g 

our  ordin”1  races  ™ankind  used  to  dispute,  as 
Wild  In  "ary  P*0?  e do  now-a-days,  in  a kind  of 
wild  logic,  uncultivated  by  rules  of  art. 

arm!i^ateSw  tr0dufSd  a,  ca!echelical  method  of 
nr^  ^ wou  d ask  his  adversary  question 
upon  question,  till  he  had  convince?  him  out 

This  wav  of'd ^ J^a*  j1*  °Pmions  were  wrong. 

. clZ?  f deb? dr»ves  an  enemy  up  into 
can  makf»Se,ZeS  * the  P*5*68  through  which  he 
at  diction"  “Cap*’ and  f°rces  hira  ,0  surrender 

mvIS'i'  Cha?getUhis  me,t>od  of  attack,  and 
gr'al  Httle  weapons,  called 

you  agree  tn  l?-the  Socratic  way  of  dispute 
in  th?Aristot<»HrytlllngyOUropponent  a<Jvances, 
tradicfin^  C y°U  are  stiI1  denying  and  con- 
WesgconT  Pait  °r  ?ther  of  what  says, 
by  force  The^/fl  ^ stratagem,  Aristotle 

other  sword  in  Cd  ' IZson  : ^ 

w.  Spectator •,  No.  239. 

to  neither  method  15  to  give  UP  °“*=lves 

ove^SThat  iT„ilS,  ^»«t 

demonstration  capable  of  mathematical 

«fdof°'SSS  °"  toTolIu™  a8f“se 

. s *’  Addison. 

SMrd\"rnn°dm“iid^f  ^ that  every  one  should 
by  the  sophUt^wWoh8  r0m  ^,ng  imP°sed  on 

hn°k»  of  argoraent!  h Cr“P*  'n,°  m^c®fE'he 


It  is  good  in  discourse  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments  • 
for  it  is  a dull  thing  to  tire  and  jade  anything' 
to°  far-  Lord  Bacon. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commen- 
dation of  wit  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments, 
than  of  judgment  in  discerning  what  is  true. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade, 
to  use  them  all  at  once  weakeneth  them.  For 
it  argueth  a neediness  in  every  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, as  if  one  did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but 
fled  from  one  to  another.  Lord  Bacon. 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In  order 
to  appear  easy  and  well-bred  in  conversation, 
you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  requires  more 
wit,  as  well  as  more  good  humour,  to*  improve 
than  to  contradict  the  notions  of  another : but 
if  you  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an 
argument,  give  your  reasons  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  modesty,  two  things  which  scarce 
ever  fail  of  making  an  impression  on  the  hear- 
ers. Besides,  if  you  are  neither  dogmatical, 
nor  show  either  by  your  actions  or  words  that 
you  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heart- 
ily rejoice  at  your  victory.  Nay,  should  you  b« 
pinched  in  your  argument,  you  may  make  your 
retreat  with  a very  good  grace.  You  were  never 
positive,  and  are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed. 
This  has  made  some  approve  the  Socratic  way 
of  reasoning,  where,  while  you  scarce  affirm 
anything,  you  can  hardly  be  caught  in  an  ab- 
surdity; and  though  possibly  you  are  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  over  another  to  your  opinion,  which 
is  firmly  fixed,  you  seem  only  to  desire  informa- 
tion from  him.  Budgell  : 

Spectator , No.  197. 

Lastly,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  true  end 
of  argument,  which  is  information,  it  may  be  a 
seasonable  check  to  your  passion;  for  if  you 
search  purely  after  truth,  it  will  be  almost  indif- 
ferent to  you  where  you  find  it.  I cannot  in 
this  place  omit  an  observation  which  I have 
often  made,  namely,  That  nothing  procures  a 
man  more  esteem  and  less  envy  from  the  whole 
company,  than  if  he  chooses  the  part  of  moder 
ator,  without  engaging  directly  on  either  side  in 
a dispute.  Budgell: 

Spectator , No.  197. 

Passionate  expressions  and  vehement  asser- 
tions are  no  arguments,  unless  it  be  of  the 
weakness  of  the  cause  that  is  defended  by  them, 
or  of  the  man  that  defends  it. 

Chillingworth. 

He  could  not  debate  anything  without  some 
commotion,  even  when  the  argument  was  not 
of  moment.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing: 
a weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and 
silence  is  less  injurious  than  a weak  reply. 

Colton  : Lac  on. 

As  the  physical  powers  are  scarcely  evei 
exerted  to  their  utmost  extent  but  in  the  ardom 
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of  combat,  so  intellectual  acumen  has  been  dis- 
played to  the  most  advantage  and  to  the  most 
effect  in  the  contests  of  argument.  The  mind 
of  a controversialist,  warmed  and  agitated,  is 
turned  to  all  quarters,  and  leaves  none  of  its 
resources  unemployed  in  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments, tries  every  weapon,  and  explores  the 
hidden  recesses  of  a subject  with  an  intense 
vigilance,  and  an  ardour  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible in  a calmer  state  of  mind  to  command. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Preface  to  HalPs  Help  to  Zion's  Travellers. 

A metaphysical  argument  might  have  been 
printed  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
unaltered  and  complete.  That  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  an  abstruse  subject  which  to  others 
would  be  a laborious  art  was  to  him  a natural 
suggestion  and  pleasurable  exercise.  In  no  in- 
stance have  I seen  an  equal  power  of  distrib- 
uting methodically  a long  train  of  argument, 
adhering  to  his  scheme,  and  completing  it  in  all 
its  parts.  Sir  Henry  Holland  : 

Mackintosh's  Life. 

They  that  are  more  fervent  to  dispute  be  not 
always  the  most  able  to  determine. 

Hooker. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow 
them  with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them 
just  and  reasonable  causes  of  those  things  which, 
for  want  of  due  consideration  heretofore,  they 
misconceived.  Hooker. 

As  for  probabilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason  but 
some  probable  show  against  it  might  be  made  ? 

Hooker. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and 
being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them,  passes 
for  a great  part  of  learning;  but  it  is  learning 
distinct  from  knowledge.  Locke. 

In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  comprehensive 
and  equivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in 
the  doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  there- 
fore the  answer  on  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to 
distinguish  as  much  as  he  can.  Locke. 

I do  not  see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one 
without  setting  down  strict  boundaries. 

Locke. 

It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  igno- 
rance, or  folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former 
enets  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument  wmch 
cannot  immediately  be  answered.  Locke. 

Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the 
overweening  of  self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty 
of  it ; and  in  many  cases  one  with  amazement 
tears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the 
obstinacy,  of  a worthy  man  who  yields  not  to 
the  evidence  of  reason.  Locke. 

The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  es- 
pecially frivolous  ones,  is  not  only  lost  labour, 
but  cumbers  the  memory  to  no  purpose. 

Locke. 


Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one 
side  of  a question,  and  wholly  to  refuse  those 
which  favour  the  other,  is  so  far  from  giving 
truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it. 

Locke. 

An  ill  argument  introduced  with  deference 
will  procure  more  credit  than  the  profoundest 
science  with  a rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  man- 
agement. Locke. 

The  fair  way  of  conducting  a dispute  is  to 
exhibit,  one  by  one,  the  arguments  of  your 
opponent,  and,  with  each  argument,  the  precise 
and  specific  answer  you  are  able  to  make  to  it. 

Paley. 

He  pannot  consider  the  strength,  poise  the 
weight,  and  discern  the  evidence  of  the  clearest 
argumentations  where  they  would  conclude 
against  his  desires.  SOUTH. 

If  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in 
as  moving  a manner  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit;  but  beware  of  letting  the 
pathetic  part  swallow  up  the  rational. 

Swift. 

The  skilful  disputant  well  knows  that  he 
never  has  his  enemy  at  more  advantage  than 
when,  by  allowing  the  premises,  he  shows  him 
arguing  wrong  from  his  own  principles. 

Warburton. 

While  we  are  arguing  with  others,  in  order 
to  convince  them,  how  graceful  a thing  is  it, 
when  we  have  the  power  of  the  argument  on 
our  own  side,  to  keep  ourselves  from  insult  and 
triumph ! how  engaging  a behaviour  toward  our 
opponent,  when  we  seem  to  part  as  though  we 
were  equal  in  the  debate,  while  it  is  evident  to 
all  the  company  that  the  truth  lies  wholly  on 
our  side ! 

Yet  I will  own  there  are  seasons  when  the 
obstinate  and  the  assuming  disputant  should  be 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  an  argument  by  display- 
ing it  in  its  victorious  and  triumphant  colours. 
But  this  is  seldom  to  be  practised  so  as  to  insult 
the  opposite  party,  except  in  cases  where  they 
have  shown  a haughty  and  insufferable  inso- 
lence. Some  persons  perhaps  can  hardly  be 
taught  humility  without  being  severely  humbled; 
and  yet  where  there  is  need  of  this  chastisement 
I had  rather  any  other  hand  should  be  em- 
ployed in  it  than  mine. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : Christian  Alorality. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigour  and 
briskness  to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  re- 
lieves the  languor  of  private  study  and  medita- 
tion. Dr.  I.  Watts. 

By  putting  every  argument,  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  into  the  balance,  we  must  form  a 
judgment  which  side  preponderates. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

We  should  dwell  upon  the  arguments,  and 
impress  the  motives  of  persuasion  upon  our 
own  hearts,  till  we  feel  the  force  of  them. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 
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Let  not  Jie  proof  of  any  position  depend  on 
the  positions  that  follow,  but  always  on  those 
which  precede.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A disputant,  when  he  finds  that  his  adversaiy 
is  too  hard  for  him,  with  slyness  turns  the  dis- 
course-  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Affect  not  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid 
the  force  of  an  aigument.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  his 
«de  let  him  show  the  force  of  his  argument 
without  too  importunate  and  petulant  demands 
of  an  answer.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

There  are  persons  whom  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince by  even  the  strongest  reasons,  and  most 
ule  JrgUmentS}  is  Iike  Kin&  ^r  putting  a 

« Mart*?? a man  WUh°Ut  eyes’  and  saying, 
Mark  but  the  penning  of  it!”  to  which  he 

seToTe  ” WRC  thC  lettCre  suns> 1 couId  ™t 
„ But-  “ may  h*  wel1  worth  while 

.W^tosuchaPcreon  much  th*t 

is  not  likely  to  influence  him  at  all,  if  you  have 
an  opportumiy  of  showing  it  to  others , as  a proof 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  convinced  by  it. 

Whately  • 

Annot-  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Negotiating. 


ARISTOCRACY. 
myYrn\hey^T  IhV°rueht  10  be»  are  in 

nernJt  ^rea^  oa^s  that  shade  a country,  and 
Mon  “ from  generation  ^o 
~ ,1™  ^mediate  power  of  a Duke 
n«  so " MarCluiiof  Rockingham,  is 

ing  walls^but  j enf‘Snun^er  dnPP,ng  and  perish- 
vital  enemvli  fuI1  V'gOULr’  and  acting  with 
leading  men  ?nHP0Tr’ f"  the  character  of  the 
try.  8 nd  natural  interests  of  the  coun- 

T°  the  Duk‘  of  Richmond,  17^1772. 

polity,  in 

Pride  and  trr rlV  P ffed  UP  w,lh  personal 

°wn  order.  Onenf  desPise  the«r 

discover  of  a selfish  an^  fi.ret  ^P101^  they 
is  a profligate  di^  2d  fm,s9.h>evous  ambition 

?4/S'otTrd  of  a ** 

MH°m  m the  devolution  in  Frame]  ,79o. 

ran,5  sacrifice  all  ideas  of  dig. 
work  withToW?lW,thOUUd,S,inct  obJect.  atfd 
'ke*hole  eom„^  rUmlnts  and  for  *°w  ends, 
Does  not  sorae^hin^ri^00^65  low  and  base- 
Prance?  ® ,be  ^Ils  now  appear  in 

deletions  on  tie  Revolution  if  Fame. 


Neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  fair  man,  can 
believe  that  a whole  nation  is  free  from  honour 
and  real  principle;  or  that  if  these  things  exist 
in  it  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  men  the 
best  born,  and  the  best  bred,  and  in  those  pos- 
sessed of  rank  which  raises  them  in  their  own 
esteem,  and  in  the  esteem  of  others,  and  pos- 
sessed of  hereditary  settlement  in  the  same 
place,  which  secures,  with  an  hereditary  wealth, 
on  hereditary  inspection.  That  these  should  be 
all  scoundrels,  and  that  the  virtue,  honour,  and 
public  spirit  of  a nation  should  be  only  found 
in  its  attorneys,  pettifoggers,  stewards  of  manors, 
discarded  officers  of  police,  shop-boys,  clerks 
of  counting-houses,  and  rustics  from  the  plough, 
is  a paradox,  not  of  false  ingenuity,  but  of  envy 
and  malignity.  It  is  an  error,  not  of  the  head 
but  of  the  heart.  Burke  : 

To  W.  Weddell , fan.  31,  1792. 

TVj-j°b*bty*  ^ should  be  ashamed  to  say 
so  if  I did  not  know  what  it  is  that  I love.  He 
alone  is  noble  that  is  so  reputed  by  those  who, 
by  being  free,  are  capable  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion. Such  a people  are  alone  competent  to 
bestow  a due  estimation  upon  rank  and  titles. 
He  is  noble  who  has  a priority  amongst  free- 
men ; not  he  who  has  a sort  of  wild  liberty 
among  slaves.  Burke: 

T°  the  King  of  Poland , probably  March , 1 792. 

Amongst  the  masses — even  in  revolutions 

aristocracy  must  ever  exist;  destroy  it  in  no- 
bihty,  and  it  becomes  centred  in  the  rich  and 
powerful  House  of  the  Commons.  Pull  them 
down,  and  it  still  survives  in  the  master  and 
foreman  of  the  workshop.  Guizot 


ARISTOTLE. 

The  celebrity  of  the  great  classical  writers  is 
confined  within  no  limits  except  those  which 
separate  civilized  from  savage  man.  Their 
works  are  the  common  property  of  every  pol- 
ished nation ; they  have  furnished  subjects  for 
the  painter,  and  models  for  the  poet.  In  the 
minds  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  Eu- 
rope, their  names  are  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  endearing  recollections  of  childhood, 
the  old  school-room, — the  dog-eared  gram- 
mar,—the  first  prize,— the  tears  so  often  shed 
and  so  quickly  dried.  So  great  is  the  veneration 
with  which  they  are  regarded,  that  even  the 
editors  and  commentators  who  perform  the  low 
est  menial  offices  to  their  memory  are  consid 
ered,  like  the  equerries  and  chamberlains  of 
sovereign  princes,  as  entitled  to  a high  rank  in 
the  table  of  literary  precedence.  It  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  singular  that  their  productions  should 
so  rarely  have  been  examined  on  just  and  philo- 
sophical principles  of  criticism. 

The  ancient  writers  themselves  afford  us  but 
little  assistance.  When  they  particularize,  they 
are  commonly  trivial : when  they  would  general- 
ize, they  become  indistinct.  An  exception  must, 
indeed,  be  made  in  favour  of  Aristotle.  Both 
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in  analysis  and  in  combination,  that  great  man 
was  without  a rival.  No  philosopher  has  ever 
possessed,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  talent  either 
of  separating  established  systems  into  their  pri- 
mary elements,  or  of  connecting  detached  phe- 
nomena in  harmonious  systems.  He  was  the 
great  fashioner  of  the  intellectual  chaos;  he 
changed  its  darkness  into  light,  and  its  discord 
into  order.  He  brought  to  literary  researches 
the  same  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which 
both  physical  and  metaphysical  science  are  so 
greatly  indebted.  His  fundamental  principles 
of  criticism  are  excellent.  To  cite  .only  a single 
instance: — the  doctrine  which  he  established, 
that  poetry  is  an  imitative  art,  when  justly  under- 
stood, is  to  the  critic  what  the  compass  is  to  the 
navigator.  With  it  he  may  venture  upon  the 
most  extensive  excursions.  Without  it  he  must 
creep  cautiously  along  the  coast,  or  lose  himself 
in  a trackless  expanse,  and  trust,  at  best,  to  the 
guidance  of  an  occasional  star.  It  is  a discov- 
ery which  changes  a caprice  into  a science. 

The  general  propositions  of  Aristotle  are  val- 
uable. But  the  merit  of  the  superstructure  bears 
no  proportion  to  that  of  the  foundation.  This 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  though  qualified  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  by  the  resolving  and  combining 
powers  of  the  understanding,  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  much  of  sensibility  or  imagination. 
Partly,  also,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  deficiency 
of  materials.  The  great  works  of  genius  which 
then  existed  were  not  either  sufficiently  numer- 
ous or  sufficiently  varied  to  enable  any  man  to 
form  a perfect  code  of  literature.  To  require 
that  a critic  should  conceive  classes  of  compo- 
sition which  had  never  existed,  and  then  inves- 
tigate their  principles,  would  be  as  unreasonable 
as  the  demand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  ex- 
pected his  magicians  first  to  tell  him  his  dream 
and  then  to  interpret  it. 

With  all  his  deficiencies,  Aristotle  was  the 
most  enlightened  and  profound  critic  of  an- 
tiquity. Dionysius  was  far  from  possessing  the 
same  exquisite  subtilty,  or  the  same  vast  compre- 
hension. But  he  had  access  to  a much  greater 
number  of  specimens;  and  he  had  devoted  him- 
self, as  it  appears,  more  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  elegant  literature.  His  peculiar  judgments 
are  of  more  value  than  his  general  principles. 
H<“  is  only  the  historian  of  literature.  Aristotle 
* its  philosopher.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

On  the  Athenian  Orators , Aug.  1824. 


ARMIES. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies, 
where  the  people  are  ot  weak  courage : for,  as 
Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  a wolf  how  many 
the  sheep  be.  Lord  Bacon. 

If  a state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  their 
work-folks  and  labourers,  you  may  have  a good 
cavalry,  but  never  good  stable  foot. 

Lord  Bacon. 


When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a separate 
class,  the  least  dangerous  course  left  to  a gov- 
ernment is  to  form  that  class  into  a standing 
army.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  men  can  pass 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  one  state,  without 
feeling  some  interest  in  its  greatness.  Its  vic- 
tories are  their  victories.  Its  defeats  are  their 
defeats.  The  contract  loses  something  of  its 
mercantile  character.  The  services  of  the  sol- 
dier are  considered  as  the  effects  of  patriotic 
zeal,  his  pay  as  the  tribute  of  national  gratitude. 
To  betray  the  power  which  employs  him,  to  be 
even  remiss  in  its  service,  are  in  his  eyes  the 
most  atrocious  and  degrading  of  crimes. 

When  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy 
began  to  use  hired  troops,  their  wisest  course 
would  have  been  to  form  separate  military  estab- 
lishments. Unhappily,  this  was  not  done.  The 
mercenary  warriors  of  the  Peninsula,  instead  of 
being  attached  to  the  service  of  different  powers, 
were  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  all. 
The  connection  between  the  state  and  its  defend- 
ers was  reduced  to  the  most  simple  and  naked 
traffic.  The  adventurer  brought  his  horse,  his 
weapons,  his  strength,  and  his  experience,  into 
the  market.  Whether  the  King  of  Naples  or 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Pope,  or  the  Signory 
of  Florence,  struck  the  bargain,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  He  was  for  the 
highest  wages  and  the  longest  term.  When  the 
campaign  for  which  he  had  contracted  was  fin- 
ished, there  was  neither  law  nor  punctilio  to 
prevent  him  from  instantly  turning  his  arms 
against  his  late  masters.  The  soldier  was  alto- 
gether disjoined  from  the  citizen  and  the  subject. 

The  natural  consequences  followed.  Left  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  neither  loved  those 
whom  they  defended,  nor  hated  those  whom  they 
opposed,  who  were  often  bound  by  stronger  ties 
to  the  army  against  which  they  fought  than  to 
the  state  which  they  served,  who  lost  by  the 
termination  of  the  conflict,  and  gained  by  its 
prolongation,  war  completely  changed  its  char- 
acter. Every  man  came  into  the  field  of  battle 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  that,  in  a few 
days,  he  might  be  taking  the  pay  of  the  power 
against  which  he  was  then  employed,  and  fight- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  enemies  against  his  asso- 
ciates. The  strongest  interests  and  the  strongest 
feelings  concurred  to  mitigate  the  hostility  of 
those  who  had  lately  been  brethren  in  arms,  and 
who  might  soon  be  brethren  in  arms  once  more. 
Their  common  profession  was  a bond  of  union 
not  to  be  forgotten  even  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  contending  parties. 
Hence  it  was  that  operations,  languid  and  inde- 
cisive beyond  any  recorded  in  history,  marches 
and  counter-marches,  pillaging  expeditions  and 
blockades,  bloodless  capitulations  and  equally 
bloodless  combats,  make  up  the  military  history 
of  Italy  during  the  course  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. Mighty  armies  fight  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. A great  victory  is  won.  Thousands  of 
prisoners  are  taken;  and  hardly  a life  is  lost. 
A pitched  battle  seems  to  have  been  really  less 
dangerous  than  an  ordinary  civil  tumult.  Cour- 
age was  now  no  longer  necessary  even  to  tbs 
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military  character.  Men  grew  old  in  camps, 
and  acquired  the  highest  renown  by  their  war- 
like achievements,  without  being  once  required 
to  face  serious  danger. 

Lord  Macaui.ay  : 
Machiavelli,  March,  1827. 


ARROGANCE. 

Life  is,  in  fact,  a system  of  relations  rather 
than  a positive  and  independent  existence ; and 
he  who  would  be  happy  himself,  and  rpake 
others  happy,  must  carefully  preserve  these  rela- 
tions. He  cannot  stand  apart  in  surly  and 
haughty  egotism:  let  him  learn  that  he  is  as 
much  dependent  on  others  as  others  are  on  him. 
A law  of  action  and  reaction  prevails,  from 
which  he  can  be  no  more  exempt  than  his  more 
modest  fellow-men ; and,  sooner  or  later,  arro- 
gance, in  whatever  sphere  of  the  intellectual  or 
moral  development  it  may  obtain,  will,  nay 
must,  meet  its  appropriate  punishment.  The 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  demonstrations  of  math- 
ematics, are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  our 
spiritual  life,  whether  manifested  in  the  individ- 
ual or  in  society.  Household  Words. 

But  this  evil  of  isolation  belongs  not  exclu- 
sively to  the  one  transcendent  genius,  or  to  the 
favoured  few  who  have  gained  the  highest  emi- 
nences of  thought  or  labour.  Those  who  have 
advanced  only  a little  way  beyond  their  acquaint- 
ance in  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  attainments, 
are  not  a little  proud  of  their  acquisitions,  and 
sometimes  set  up  for  much  greater  people  than 
they  really  are.  They  claim  privileges  to  which 
they  have  but  a very  slender  title,  if  any,  and 
become  boastful,  presumptuous,  and  overbearing. 
Alas ! in  the  crudity  of  their  knowledge,  they 
are  unaware  of  the  lamentable  extent  of  their 
ignorance,  as  also  of  the  fatal  boundary  which 
necessarily  limits  the  information  of  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  knowing.  They  have  not 
been  taught  with  how  much  trutfi  Socrates 
made  the  celebrated  affirmation  that  “ All  he 
knew  was  that  he  knew  nothing.” 

Household  Words. 


ART. 

There  is  a great  affinity  between  designing 
*nd  poetry;  for  the  Latin  poets,  and  the  design- 
er of  the  Roman  medals,  lived  very  near  one 
another,  and  were  bred  up  to  the  same  relish 
for  wit  and  fancy.  Addison. 

Arts  and  sciences  in  one  and  the  same  ccn- 
tmy  have  arrived  at  great  perfection;  and  no 
wonder,  since  every  age  has  a kind  of  universal 
genius,  which  inclines  those  that  live  in  it  to 
me  particular  studies ; the  work  then,  being 
pus  >ed  on  by  many  hands,  must  go  forward. 

Dryden. 


The  study  of  art  possesses  this  great  and  pe- 
culiar charm,  that  it  is  absolutely  unconnected 
with  the  struggles  and  contests  of  ordinary  life 
By  private  interests,  by  political  questions,  men 
are  deeply  divided  and  set  at  variance;  but 
beyond  and  above  all  such  party  strifes  they  are 
attracted  and  united  by  a taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  art.  It  is  a taste  at  once  engrossing  and  un- 
selfish, which  may  be  indulged  without  effort, 
and  yet  has  the  power  of  exciting  the  deepest 
emotions, — a taste  able  to  exercise  and  to  grat- 
ify both  the  nobler  and  softer  parts  of  our  na- 
ture,— the  imagination  and  the  judgment,  love 
of  emotion  and  power  of  reflection,  the  enthu- 
siasm and  the  critical  faculty,  the  senses  and 
the  reason.  Guizot. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is 
from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  convenience 
to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to  nicety. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  enemy  of  art  is  the  enemy  of  nature. 
Art  is  nothing  but  the  highest  sagacity  and  ex- 
ertion of  human  nature ; and  what  nature  will 
he  honour  who  honours  not  the  human  ? 

Lavater. 

In  no  circumstance  whatever  can  man  be 
comfortable  without  art.  The  butterfly  is  inde- 
pendent of  art,  though  it  is  only  in  sunshine 
that  it  can  be  happy.  The  beasts  of  the  field 
can  roam  about  by  day,  and  couch  by  night  on 
the  cold  earth,  without  danger  to  health  or  sense 
of  misfortune.  But  man  is  miserable  and  speed- 
ily lost  so  soon  as  he  removes  from  the  precincts 
of  human  art,  without  his  shoes,  without  his 
clothes,  without  his  dog  and  his  gun,  without 
an  inn  or  a cottage  to  shelter  him  by  night. 
Nature  is  worse  to  him  than  a stepmother, — he 
cannot  love  her;  she  is  a desolate  and  howling 
wilderness.  He  is  not  a child  of  nature  like  a 
hare.  She  does  not  provide  him  a banquet  and 
a bed  upon  every  little  knoll,  every  green  spot 
of  earth.  She  persecutes  him  to  death  if  he  do 
not  return  to  that  sphere  of  art  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  out  of  which  she  will  show  him  no 
mercy,  but  be  unto  him  a demon  of  despair  and 
a hopeless  perdition.  Ruskin. 

The  power,  whether  of  painter  or  poet,  to 
describe  rightly  what  he  calls  an  ideal  thing, 
depends  upon  its  being  to  him  not  an  ideal  but 
a real  thing.  No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will 
work  well,  but  either  from  actual  sight,  or  sight 
of  faith.  Ruskin. 

Necessity  and  common  sense  produced  all 
the  common  arts,  which  the  plain  folks  who 
practised  them  were  not  idle  enough  to  record. 

Horace  Walpole. 

The  object  of  science  is  knowledge;  the 
objects  of  art  are  works.  In  art,  truth  is  the 
means  to  an  end ; in  science,  it  is  the  only  end. 
Hence  the  practical  arts  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  sciences.  Whew  ell. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Yes,  Man  is  the  slave  of  association;  and  if 
there  ever  once  has  existed  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  for  or  against  a thing  or  a person,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  in  exact  accordance  to 
the  personal  argument,  we  shall  love  or  hate 
that  thing  or  person  forever  after.  An  infantine 
surfeit  of  oysters  may  so  extend  its  influence 
over  a whole  life  as  to  make  us  forever  regard 
with  aversion  that  admirable  mollusc ; a whip- 
ping at  school,  while  we  were  learning  Greek 
or  English  history,  may,  according  to  the  period 
it  was  inflicted  in,  impart  to  us  doubts  of  the 
justice  of  Aristides,  or  absolute  nausea  respect- 
ing the  patriotic  virtue  of  Hampden.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
eulogists  of  Saint  Dunstan,  of  Bloody  Queen 
Mary,  and  other  execrated  notabilities,  may  not 
have  had  holidays  and  sugar-plums,  or  a plum- 
cake  from  home,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  successfully  getting  over  the  Dunstan  or 
Mary  period.  Household  Words. 


ASTROLOGY. 

This  considered  together  with  a strict  account 
and  critical  examen  of  reason,  will  also  distract 
the  witty  determinations  of  astrology. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

He  strictly  adviseth  not  to  begin  to  sow  be- 
fore the  setting  of  the  stars;  which,  notwith- 
standing, without  injury  to  agriculture  cannot 
be  observed  in  England. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Vulgar  Errors. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  Sep- 
tember, Charles  will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect 
health,  according  to  his  nativity,  which,  casting 
it  myself,  I am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hith- 
erto have  happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time 
that  I predicted  them.  John  Dryden  : 

To  his  Sons , Sept.  3,  1697. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much 
of  the  satire  [in  Hudibras]  is  directed  was  not 
more  the  folly  of  Puritans  than  of  others.  It 
had  in  that  time  a very  extensive  dominion. 
Its  predictions  raised  hopes  and  fears  in  minds 
which  ought  to  have  rejected  it  with  contempt. 
In  hazardous  undertakings  care  was  taken  to 
begin  under  the  influence  of  a propitious  planet ; 
and  when  the  king  was  prisoner  in  Carisbrook 
Cattle,  an  astrologer  was  consulted  what  hour 
would  be  found  most  favourable  to  an  escape. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Butler. 

Figure-flingers  and  star-gazers  pretend  to  fore- 
tell the  fortunes  of  kingdoms,  and  have  no  fore- 
signt  in  what  concerns  themselves. 

L’ Estrange. 

Do  not  Christians  and  Heathens,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  poets  and  philosophers,  unite  in  allow’- 
mg  the  starry  influences  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Their  skill  in  astronomy  dwindled  into  that 
which,  by  a great  catachresis,  is  called  judicial 
astrology.  Stilling  fleet. 

Astrological  prayers  seem  to  me  to  be  built 
on  as  good  reason  as  the  predictions. 

Stillingfi.kkt. 

Astrologers  with  an  old  paltry  cant,  and  a few 
pot-hooks  for  planets,  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  have 
too  long  been  suffered  to  abuse  the  world. 

Swift. 

I know  the  learned  think  of  the  ail  of  as 
trology  that  the  stars  do  not  force  the  actions  ot 
wills  of  men.  Swift. 

A wise  man  shall  overrule  his  stars,  and  have 
a greater  influence  upon  his  own  content  than 
all  the  constellations  and  planets  of  the  fimia 
ment.  Jeremy  Taylor  : 

Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

Whenever  the  word  influence  occurs  in  orn 
English  poetry,  down  to  comparatively  a modern 
date,  there  is  always  more  or  less  remote  allu- 
sion to  the  skyey  or  planetary  influences  sup- 
posed to  be  exercised  by  the  heavenly  bodies 
upon  men.  R.  C.  Trench. 

We  speak  of  a person  as  jovial , or  saturnine, 
or  mercurial.  Jovial,  as  being  born  under  the 
planet  Jupiter  or  Jove , which  was  the  joyful- 
lest  star  and  the  happiest  augury  of  all.  A 
gloomy  person  was  said  to  be  saturnine,  as  be- 
ing born  under  the  planet  Saturn , who  was  con- 
sidered to  make  those  that  owned  his  influence, 
and  were  born  when  he  was  in  the  ascendant, 
grave  and  stern  as  himself.  Another  we  call 
mercurial,  that  is  light-hearted,  as  those  bom 
under  the  planet  Mercury  were  accounted  to  be. 

R.  C.  Trench 


ASTRONOMY. 

When  a man  spends  his  life  among  the  stars 
and  planets,  or  lays  out  a twelvemonth  on  the 
spots  of  the  sun,  however  noble  his  speculations 
may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  burlesque 
Ad&JSON. 

Let  us  pass  to  astronomy.  This  was  one  of 
the  sciences  which  Plato  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  learn,  but  for  reasons  far  removed  from  com- 
mon habits  of  thinking.  “ Shall  we  set  down 
astronomy,”  says  Socrates,  “ among  the  subjects 
of  study?”  [Plato’s  Republic,  Book  VII.]  “I 
think  so,”  answers  his  young  friend  Glaucon : 
“ to  know  something  about  the  seasons,  the 
months,  and  the  years  is  of  use  for  military  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  agriculture  and  navigation.” 
“ It  amuses  me,”  says  Socrates,  “ to  see  how 
afraid  you  are  lest  the  common  herd  of  men 
should  accuse  you  of  recommending  useless 
studies.”  He  then  proceeds,  in  that  pure  and 
magnificent  diction  which,  as  Gcero  said,  Ju- 
piter would  use  if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  to  ex- 
plain that  the  use  of  astronomy  is  not  to  add  to 
the  vulgar  comforts  of  life,  but  to  assist  in  taising 
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the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  things  which 
are  to  be  perceived  by  the  pure  intellect  alone. 
The  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  Socrates  considers  as  of  little 
vaJue.  The  appearances  which  make  the  sky 
beautiful  at  night  are,  he  tells  us,  like  the  figures 
which  a geometrician  draws  on  the  sand,  mere 
examples,  mere  helps  to  feeble  minds.  We 
must  get  beyond  them ; we  must  neglect  them : 
we  must  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is  as  in- 
dependent of  the  actual  stars  as  geometrical 
truth  is  independent  of  the  lines  of  an  ill-drawn 
tagram.  This  is,  we  imagine,  very  nearly,  if 
not  exact  y,  the  astronomy  which  Bacon  com- 
pared to  the  ox  of  Prometheus  [De  Augmentis, 
wUh  3’ S ?ek’  well-shaped  bide, stuffed 
with  rubbish,  goodly  to  look  at,  but  containing 
nothing  to  eat.  He  complained  chat  astronomy 

,?.,greai  been  separated  from 

natural  philosophy,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the 

of  n^KPr°VnCeS,^d  annexed  to  the  domain 

sL  nf  ematICSj  Jrhe  World  stood  in  need»  he 
sa  d,  of  a very  different  astronomy,  of  a living 

~y  ^tron?mia  viva]>  of  an  astronomy 
which  should  set  forth  the  nature,  the  motion, 
fa.nd  the influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
et  influxumare'i  ^ue  substantiam  et  motum 
ponat.”  7„^“"^,.P,r0Ut  re  Ver?.su"V  Pro 


that  I cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  excellent 
writers,  how  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  outlive 
the  expectation  of  it. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  381. 


mna»  »»  n vcra  sunt,  pro- 

WS Compare  this  language  with  Plato’s, 
1 a 0 ev  rfi  ovpavif)  eo6ofuv.n] 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 

diunf<f,nSti  lhe  heavens  with  fluid  me- 

lurns,  unless  they  be  exceeding  rare,  a great 

ini  mn°lanSC?  fv°m  the  regu,ar  and  veryTast 

mfnner  of"5  °f  ^ ,planets  and  comets  in  all 
anner  of  courses  through  the  heavens.  . 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


atheism. 
relfioa  Y VZ '?aftedK°f  theSe  false 

strong  cJL  * forbear  mentioning  a mon- 

had  an^xist^nr*16'11  ’ Wh°  °ne  WOuId  not  think 
bemetwhh  n li-n  natUre’  were  they  not  to 
the  zealo  t conversation- 1 mean 

these  men  tl  tJelSm*r  0ne  would  fancy  that 
respect  nf  ..  OU£b  ^ sbort>  in  every  other 
lSrwould?MWh°  makf  a profession  of  re- 
ticular  and  h J leaSt  out^h,ne  tben»  in  this  par- 
which  seem, b,  exemPt  from  that  single  fault 
vours  of  reliinn  °Ut  °f  tbe  ^prodent  fer- 
pmplatedfc  i$’  that  infidelity  is 

tion,  wrath  mJ; as/1®ucb  fierceness  and  conten- 
mankinTdepended 'on  Tt!°n’  “ * *«  <* 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  185. 

Su^eme\iLW^  1 mean  a disb«h'ef  of  a 
state,  under  whafil^  cons.e?uentIy  °f  a future 
^ likewise  v^  Cr  t,lt,les  il  teller  itself, 

‘his  cheerfulness  oTTempe^  °f 

thing  so  nartim.u.i  , P®**  There  is  some- 

human  nature  ir  ^ °0m^  and  offensive  to 
nature  in  the  prospect  of  non-existence, 


A wise  man,  that  lives  up  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  virtue,  if  one  considers  him  in  his 
solitude,  as  in  taking  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, observing  the  mutual  dependence  and 
harmony  by  which  the  whole  frame  of  it  hangs 
together,  beating  down  his  passions,  or  swelling 
ms  thoughts  with  magnificent  ideas  of  Provi- 
dence, makes  a nobler  figure  in  the  eye  of  an 
intelligent  being,  than  the  greatest  conqueror 
amidst  all  the  pomps  and  solemnities  of  a 
triumph.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a more 
ridiculous  animal  than  an  atheist  in  his  retire- 
ment. His  mind  is  incapable  of  rapture  or 
elevation.  He  can  only  consider  himself  as  an 
insignificant  figure  in  a landscape,  and  wander- 
tog  up  and  down  in  a field  or  a meadow,  under 
the  same  terms  as  the  meanest  animals  about 
him,  and  as  subject  to  as  total  a mortality  as 
they ; with  this  aggravation,  that  he  is  the  only 
one  amongst  them  who  lies  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  it ! rr 

In  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the 
most  helpless  and  forlorn ; he  feels  the  whole 
pressure  of  a present  calamity,  without  being 
relieved  by  the  memory  of  anything  past,  or  the 
prospect  of  anything  that  is  to  come.  Annihi- 
lation is  the  greatest  blessing  that  he  proposes 
to  himself,  and  a halter  or  a pistol  the  only 
refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But,  if  you  would  behold 
one  of  these  gloomy  miscreants  in  his  poorest 
figure,  you  must  consider  him  under  the  terrors 
or  at  the  approach  of  death. 

Addison  and  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  hi. 

I had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the 
legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a mind  : 
and  therefore  God  never  wrought  miracles  to 
convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works 
convince  it.  It  is  true,  that  a little  philosophy 
inclineth  man’s  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men’s  minds  about  to  re- 
ligion : for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest 
in  them,  and  go  no  farther;  but  when  it  be- 
holdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate,  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  providence 
and  Deity.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVJI.;  Of  Atheism. 

They  that  deny  a God  destroy  a man’s  no- 
bility; for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts 
by  his  body ; and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  Gr.d 
by  his  spirit,  he  is  a base  and  ignoble  creatuie. 

It  destroys,  likewise,  magnanimity,  and  the 
raising  human  nature.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVII.:  Of  Atheism. 

Not  that  we  are  so  low  and  base  as  their 
atheism  would  depress  us ; not  walking  statues 
of  clay,  not  the  sons  of  brute  earth,  whose  final 
inheritance  is  death  and  corruption. 

Bentley. 
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rhere  are  several  topics  used  against  atheism 
1 idolatry ; such  as  the  visible  marks  of  divine 
sdom  and  goodness  in  the  works  of  the 
ation,  the  vital  union  of  souls  with  matter, 
i the  admirable  structure  of  animate  bodies. 

Bentley. 

The  mechanical  atheist,  though  you  grant 
n his  laws  of  mechanism,  is  inextricably 
tzled  and  baffled  with  the  first  formation  of 
mals.  Bentley. 

We  may  proceed  yet  further,  with  the  atheist; 
I convince  him  that  not  only  his  principle  is 
»urd,  but  his  consequences  also  as  absurdly 
luced  from  it.  Bentley. 

Whatsoever  atheists  think  on,  or  whatsoever 
y look  on,  all  do  administer  some  reasons 
suspicion  and  diffidence,  lest  possibly  they 
y be  in  the  wrong ; and  then  it  is  a fearful 
ng  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  1 
Bentley. 

No  atheist,  as  such,  can  be  a true  friend,  an 
ictionate  relation,  or  a loyal  subject. 

Bentley. 

[f  the  atheists  would  live  up  to  the  ethics  of 
icurus  himself,  they  would  make  few  or  no 
>selytes  from  the  Christian  religion. 

Bentley. 

[t  is  well  known,  both  from  ancient  and 
dern  experience,  that  the  very  boldest  athe- 
, out  of  their  debauches  and  company,  when 
y chance  to  be  surprised  with  solitude  or 
kness,  are  the  most  suspicious,  timorous,  and 
ipondent  wretches  in  the  world. 

Bentley. 

Ml  creatures  ignorant  of  their  own  natures, 
lid  not  universally  in  the  whole  kind,  and  in 
try  climate  and  country,  without  any  differ- 
:e  in  the  whole  world,  tend  to  a certain  end, 
ome  overruling  wisdom  did  not  preside  over 
world  and  guide  them : and  if  the  creatures 
'e  a Conductor,  they  have  a Creator;  all 
ngs  are  “ turned  round  about  by  his  counsel, 
t they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commands 
m,  upon  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth.” 
that  in  this  respect  the  folly  of  atheism  ap- 
trs.  Without  the  owning  a God,  no  account 
i be  given  of  those  actions  of  creatures,  that 
an  imitation  of  reason. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

\ secret  atheism,  or  a partial  atheism,  is  the 
mg  of  all  the  wicked  practices  in  the  world: 
disorders  of  the  life  spring  from  the  ill  dis- 
iitions  of  the  heart. 

?or  the  first,  every  atheist  is  a grand  fool.  If 
were  not  a fool,  he  would  not  imagine  a 
ig  so  contrary  to  the  stream  of  the  universal 
son  of  the  world,  contrary  to  the  rational 
tates  of  his  own  soul,  and  contrary  to  the 
:imony  of  every  creature,  and  link,  in  the 
un  of  creation : if  he  were  not  a fool,  he 
uld  not  strip  himself  of  humanity,  and  de- 
de  himself  lower  than  the  most  despicable 
te-  Charnock  : Attributes. 


As  when  a man  comes  into  a palace,  built 
according  to  the  exactest  rule  of  art,  and  with 
an  unexceptionable  conveniency  for  the  inhab- 
itants, he  would  acknowledge  both  the  being 
and  skill  of  the  builder;  so  whosoever  shall 
observe  the  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
world,  their  connection,  comeliness,  the  variety 
of  seasons,  the  swarms  of  different  creatures, 
and  the  mutual  offices  they  render  to  one  an- 
other, cannot  conclude  less,  than  it  was  con- 
trived by  an  infinite  skill,  effected  by  infinite 
power,  and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom.  None 
can  imagine  a ship  to  be  orderly  conduced 
without  a pilot ; nor  the  parts  of  the  world  to 
perform  their  several  functions  without  a wise 
guide;  considering  the  members  of  the  body 
cannot  perform  theirs,  without  the  active  pres- 
ence of  the  soul.  The  atheist,  then,  is  a fool 
to  deny  that  which  every  creature  in  his  consti- 
tution asserts,  and  thereby  renders  himself 
unable  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  that 
constant  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  the  crea- 
tures Charnock  : Attributes. 

History  doth  not  reckon  twenty  professed 
atheists  in  all-  ages  in  the  compass  of  the  whole 
world : and  we  have  not  the  name  of  any  one 
absolute  atheist  upon  record  in  Scripture : yet  it 
is  questioned,  whether  any  of  them,  noted  in 
history  with  that  infamous  name,  were  down- 
right deniers  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  rather 
because  they  disparaged  the  deities  commonly 
worshipped  by  the  nations  where  they  lived,  as 
being  of  a clearer  reason  to  discern  that  those 
qualities,  vulgarly  attributed  to  their  gods,  as 
lust  and  luxury,  wantonness  and  quarrels,  were 
unworthy  of  the  nature  of  a god. 

• Charnock  : Attributes. 

Beyond  all  credulity  is  the  credulousness  of 
atheists,  who  believe  that  chance  could  make 
the  world,  when  it  cannot  build  a house. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke. 

A blind  or  deaf  man  has  infinitely  more  rea- 
son to  deny  the  being,  or  the  possibility  of  the 
being,  of  light  or  sounds  than  an  atheist  can 
have  to  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke. 

An  atheist,  if  you  take  his  word  for  it,  is  a 
very  despicable  mortal.  Let  us  describe  him 
by  his  tenet,  and  copy  him  a little  from  his  own 
original.  He  is,  then,  no  better  than  a heap  of 
organized  dust,  a stalking  machine,  a speaking 
head  without  a soul  in  it.  His  thoughts  are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  motion,  his  actions  are  all 
prescribed.  He  has  no  more  liberty  than  the 
current  of  a stream  or  the  blast  of  a tempest ; 
and  where  there  is  no  choice  there  can  be  no 
merit-  Jeremy  Collier. 

Atheism  is  tne  result  of  ignorance  and  pride ; 
of  strong  sense  and  feeble  reasons ; of  good 
eating  and  ill  living. 

It  is  the  plague  of  society,  the  corrupter  of 
ma  iners,  and  the  underminer  of  property. 

Ikremy  Colli f*. 
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A THEISM.— A THENS. 


It  is  a fine  observation  of  Plato  in  his  Laws 
that  atheism  is  a disease  of  the  soul  before  it 
becomes  an  error  of  the  understanding. 

Fleming. 

Atheists  are  confounded  with  Pantheists,  such 
as  Xenophanes  among  the  ancients,  or  Spinoza 
and  Schilling  among  the  modems,  who,  instead 
ot  denying  God,  absorb  everything  into  him. 

Fleming. 

Those  that  would  be  genteelly  learned  need 
not  purchase  it  at  the  dear  rate  of  being  atheists. 

Glanvill. 


The  system,  then,  of  reasoning  from  our  own 
conjectures  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Most  Hi  eh 
doing  so  and  so,  tends  to  lead  a man  to  proceed 
from  the  rejection  of  his  own  form  of  Chris- 
uanity  to  a rejection  of  revelation  altogether. 
.But  does  it  stop  here?  Does  not  the  same 
system  lead  naturally  to  Atheism  also?  Expe- 
rience shows  that  that  consequence,  which  reason 
might  have  anticipated,  does  often  actually  take 
Place-  Whately: 

Annot,  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Atheism 


Those  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them 

SCCrelly  wish  there  were 
none,  will  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  notions. 

Glanvill. 

never^o  in,your  minds’  M a maxim 

edaced  °r  forgotten,  that  atheism  is 
hnJiU  f ’ bloody»  ferocious  system,  equally 
5“  le  ‘0  every  useful  restraint  and  to  ever? 

rto°exSci^eCt,0n;  that  leavin£  nothing  above 
derive  -I  ’ n0r  round  us  to  awaken  ten- 
tTl  * W war  with  heaven  and  with 

'o  des', " 10  dethrone  God> its 
Robert  Hall:  Modem  Infidelity. 
The  atheists  taken  notice  of  among  the  an- 
aenu  ate  left  branded  upon  the  rjgjf 

vidlnc  arc  atheistical  because  they  are  first 

because* they  hatc^th**  ^ °f  Christianity 
use  they  hate  the  practice.  South. 

yei?f°hfwouM  I,?,  rea"y  ”,  Specu,a,ive  “'heist, 

not  however  Pmce?d  rationally  he  could 

““'•sSJ:™ 

beromK  .'T"  , J-*v€  ^ ,bere  were  no  God,  it 

&-eSthe"'I°r  thT  that  >*>'«  should 
themselv«  so  “ * 7 endeavonr  '°  persuade 

_ ‘ Til  lots  on. 

«iencVwh?LCsL^'eild  "0  obligalion  of  con- 
y he  should  dispute  against  religion. 

T Tillotson. 

because  "he  ^s^  man  *s  an  atheist  is 

puts  all  the  scorn  upon  it  he  can. 

T,  Tillotson. 

“"tr^ots  ‘h!ngS  s.hould  fa"  out 

rf  , Tillotson. 

his  soul* remains  how  ’V'?’  shottld  find  that 
and  blanked  I ’ W wd  this  man  be  amazed 
It  is  th  Tillotson. 

Punish  all C those  *nterf?t  of  mankind  to 
atheism.  6 who  would  seduce  men  to 
4 Tillotson. 


ATHENS. 

Of  remote  countries  and  past  times  he  [John- 
soJlJ  ta^ed  with  wild  and  ignorant  presumption. 
‘‘ The  Athenians  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes,” 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  “ were  a people  of  brutes, 
a barbarous  people.”  In  conversation  with  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson  he  used  similar  language. 
‘ The  boasted  Athenians,”  he  said,  « were  barba- 
nans.  The  mass  of  every  people  must  be  bar- 
barous where  there  is  no  printing.”  The  fact 
was  this : he  saw  that  a Londoner  who  could 
not  read  was  a very  stupid  and  brutal  fellow: 
he  saw  that  great  refinement  of  taste  and  activ- 
ity of  intellect  were  rarely  found  in  a Londoner 
who  had  not  read  much;  and,  because  it  was  by 
means  of  books  that  people  acquired  almost  all 
their  knowledge  in  the  society  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  he  concluded,  in  defiance  of 
the  strongest  and  clearest  evidence,  that  the 
human  mind  can  be  cultivated  by  means  of 
books  alone.  An  Athenian  citizen  might  pos- 
sess very  few  volumes;  and  the  largest  library 
to  which  he  had  access  might  be  much  less 
valuable  than  Johnson’s  bookcase  in  Bolt  Court. 
But  the  Athenian  might  pass  every  morning 
in  conversation  with  Socrates,  and  might  hear 
Pericles  speak  four  or  five  times  every  month. 
He  saw  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Aristo- 
phanes : he  walked  amidst  the  friezes  ot  Phidias 
and  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis : he  knew  by  heart 
the  choruses  of  ^Eschylus:  he  heard  the  rhapso- 
dist  at  the  corner  of  the  street  reciting  the  shield 
of  Achilles  or  the  death  of  Argus;  he  was  a 
legislator,  conversant  with  high  questions  of 
alliance,  revenue,  and  war : he  was  a soldier, 
gained  under  a liberal  and  generous  discipline : 
he  was  a judge,  compelled  every  day  to  weigh 
the  effect  of  opposite  arguments.  These  things 
were  m themselves  an  education;  an  education 
eminently  fitted,  not,  indeed,  to  form  exact  or 
profound  thinkers,  but  to  give  quickness  to  the 
perceptions,  delicacy  to  the  taste,  fluency  to  the 
expression,  and  politeness  to  the  manners.  All 
this  was  overlooked.  An  Athenian  who  did  not 
improve  his  mind  by  reading  was,  in  Johnson’s 
opinion,  much  such  a person  as  a Cockney  who 
made  his  mark ; much  such  a person  as  black 
Frank  before  he  went  to  school ; and  far  inferior 
to  a parish  clerk  or  a printer’s  devil. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Crohn's  Edition  of  BoswetPs  Johnson , 
Sept.  1831. 
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If  we  consider  merely  the  subtlety  of  disqui- 
sition, the  force  of  imagination,  the  perfect 
energy  and  elegance  of  expression,  which  char- 
acterize the  great  works  of  Athenian  history, 
we  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically  most  val- 
uable ; but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  reflect 
that  from  hence  have  sprung  directly  or  indi- 
rectly all  the  noblest  creations  of  the  human 
intellect;  that  from  hence  were  the  vast  accom- 
plishments and  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Cicero; 
the  withering  fire  of  Juvenal ; the  plastic  im- 
agi nation  of  Dante ; the  humour  of  Cervantes ; 
the  comprehension  of  Bacon  ; the  wit  of  Butler ; 
the  supreme  and  universal  excellence  of  Shak- 
8peare  ? All  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  genius 
over  prejudice  and  power,  in  every  country  and 
in  every  age,  have  been  the  triumphs  of  Athens. 
Wherever  a few  great  minds  have  made  a stand 
against  violence  and  fraud,  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  them ; inspiring,  encouraging,  con- 
soling;— by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus;  by 
the  restless  bed  of  Pascal ; in  the  tribune  of  Mi- 
rabeau ; in  the  cell  of  Galileo ; on  the  scaffold 
of  Sidney.  But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence 
on  private  happiness  ? Who  shall  say  how  many 
thousands  have  been  made  wiser,  happier,  and 
better,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught 
mankind  to  engage : to  how  many  the  studies 
which  took  their  rise  from  her  have  been  wealth 
in  poverty,  — liberty  in  bondage,  — health  in 
sickness,— society  in  solitude?  Her  power  is 
indeed  manifested  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  in 
the  field  of  battle,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 
But  these  are  not  her  glory.  Wherever  litera- 
ture consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages  pain,— wher- 
ever it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with 
wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark 
house  and  the  long  sleep, — there  is  exhibited,  in 
its  noble  form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

On  Mitford's  History  of  Greece , Nov.  1824. 


The  dervise  in  the  Arabian  tale  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  abandon  to  his  comrade  the  camels  with 
their  load  of  jewels  and  gold,  while  he  retained 
the  casket  of  that  mysterious  juice  which  en- 
abled him  to  behold  at  one  glance  all  the  hidden 
riches  of  the  universe.  Surely  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  no  external  advantage  is  to  be 
compared  with  that  purification  of  the  intellect- 
ual eye  which  gives  us  to  contemplate  the  infi- 
nite wealth  of  the  mental  world,  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  its  primeval  dynasties,  all  the  shape- 
less ore  of  its  yet  unexplored  mines.  This  is  the 
gift  of  Athens  to  man.  Her  freedom  and  her 
power  have  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  been 
smnihilated ; her  people  have  degenerated  into 
timid  slaves;  her  language  into  a barbarous  jar- 
gon; her  temples  have  been  given  up  to  the 
successive  depredations  of  Romans,  Turks,  and 
Scotchmen ; but  her  intellectual  empire  is  im- 
perishable. And  when  those  who  have  rivalled 
her  greatness  shall  have  shared  her  fate;  when 
civilization  and  knowledge  shall  have  fixed  their 

k°nVn  dlStant  continenls5  when  the  sceptre 
shall  have  passed  away  from  England;  when, 


perhaps,  travellers  from  distant  regions  shall  in 
vain  labour  to  decipher  on  some  mouldering 
pedestal  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief ; shall 
hear  savage  hymns  chaunted  to  some  misshapen 
idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest  tem- 
ple; and  shall  see  a single  naked  fisherman 
wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of  ten  thousand 
masts; — her  influence  and  her  glory  will  still 
survive, — fresh  in  eternal  youth,  exempt  ft  ora 
mutability  and  decay,  immortal  as  the  intellect- 
ual principle  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin,  and  over  which  they  exercise  their  con 
trol.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

On  the  Athenian  Orators , Aug.  1824. 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the 
education  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  transport  ourselves  in  thought  to  that 
glorious  city.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  en- 
tering its  gates  in  the  time  of  its  power  and 
glory.  A crowd  is  assembled  round  a portico. 
All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entablature ; 
for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze.  We  turn 
into  another  street;  a rhapsodist  is  reciting 
there:  men,  women,  children  are  thronging 
round  him  : the  tears  are  running  down  their 
cheeks : their  eyes  are  fixed : their  very  breath 
is  still ; for  he  is  telling  how  Priam  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those  hands — the 
terrible, — the  murderous — which  had  slain  so 
many  of  his  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place; 
there  is  a ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation. 
Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famous  atheist  from 
Ionia,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a contradic- 
tion in  terms.  But  we  are  interrupted.  The 
herald  is  crying,  “ Room  for  the  Prytanes !” 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people 
are  swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclamation 
is  made — “ Who  wishes  to  speak  ?”  There  is 
a shout,  and  a clapping  of  hands : Pericles  is 
mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a play  of  Soph- 
ocles ; and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I know 
of  no  modern  university  which  has  so  excellent 
a system  of  education. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

On  the  Athenian  Orators. 


ATTENTION. 

Our  minds  are  so  constructed  that  we  can 
keep  the  attention  fixed  on  a particular  object 
until  we  have,  as  it  were,  looked  all  around  it ; 
and  the  mind  that  possesses  this  faculty  in  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  relations  of  which  another  mind  has 
no  perception.  It  is  this,  much  more  than  any 
difference  in  the  abstract  power  of  reasoning, 
which  constitutes  the  vast  difference  between  the 
minds  of  different  individuals.  This  is  the  his 
tory  alike  of  the  poetic  genius  and  of  the  g;enius 
of  discovery  in  science.  “ I keep  the  subject,” 
said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  “ constantly  before  me, 
and  wait  until  the  dawnings  open  by  little  and 
little  into  a full  light.”  It  was  thus  that  aftef 
long  meditation  he  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
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fluxions,  and  to  the  anticipation  of  the  modern 
discovery  of  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond. 
It  was  thus  that  Harvey  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  that  those  views  were 
suggested  by  Davy  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  grand  series  of  experimental  researches 
which  terminated  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies.  Sir  B.  Brodie. 


In  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  the  most 
precious  of  the  intellectual  habits,  mankind  dif- 
fer greatly ; but  every  man  possesses  some,  and 
it  will  increase  the  more  it  is  exerted.  He  who 
exercises  no  discipline  over  himself  in  this  re- 
spect acquires  such  a volatility  of  mind,  such  a 
vagrancy  of  imagination,  as  dooms  him  to  be 
the  sport  of  every  mental  vanity : it  is  impossi- 
ble such  a man  should  attain  to  true  wisdom. 
If  we  cultivate,  on  the  contrary,  a habit  of  at- 
tention, it  will  become  natural ; thought  will 
strike  its  roots  deep,  and  we  shall,  by  degrees, 
experience  no  difficulty  in  following  the  track 
of  the  longest  connected  discourse. 

Robert  Hall  : On  Hearing  the  JVord. 

To  view  attention  as  a special  state  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  distinguish  it  from  consciousness, 
is  utterly  inept.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

It  is  a way  of  calling  a man*  a fool  when  no 
heed  is  given  to  what  he  says. 

L’ Estrange. 

By  attention  ideas  are  registered  in  the  mem- 
ory-  Locke. 

Some  ideas  which  have  more  than  once  of- 
fered themselves  to  the  senses  have  yet  been  little 
taken  notice  of;  the  mind  being  either  heedless, 
as  in  children,  or  otherwise  employed,  as  in 
men-  Locke. 


He  will  have  no  more  clear  ideas  of  all  the 
operations  of  his  mind,  than  he  will  have  all  the 
particular  ideas  of  any  landscape  or  clock,  who 
will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it  and  with  attention 
need  all  the  parts  of  it.  Locke. 


This  difference  of  intention  and  remission  of 
the  mind  in  thinking  every  one  has  experienced 
*n  himself.  Locke. 

If  we  would  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minds 
at  we  are  considering,  that  would  instruct  us 
en  we  should,  or  should  not,  branch  into 
distinctions.  Locke. 

it  tb5,mind  bas  brought  itself  to  attention 
tiTn!1  “ , to  coP€  with  difficulties  and  mas- 

ter them,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly. 

Locke. 


tvl.  discovered  no  other  way  to  keet 
ughts  close  to  their  business,  but  by  freq 
on  ai*d  application  getting  the  habi 
attention  and  application.  Lock 

I never  knew  any  man  cured  of  mattenti 
Swif 

mil!}'.™  " not  much  difficulty  in  confining 
j™,  '?  “"template  what  we  have  a grea 
""  0 know.  Dr.  I.  WAT! 


AUTHORITY. 

Most  of  our  fellow-subjects  are  guided  either 
by  the  prejudice  of  education,  or  by  a deference 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who,  perhaps,  in  their 
| own  hearts,  disapprove  the  opinions  which  they 
industriously  spread  among  the  multitude. 

Addison. 

The  practice  of  all  ages  and  all  countries 
hath  been  to  do  honour  to  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  public  authority.  Atterbury. 

Three  means  to  fortify  belief  are  experience, 
reason,  and  authority : of  these  the  more  potent 
is  authority;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  experi- 
ence, will  stagger.  Lord  Bacon. 

With  regard -to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particu- 
lar authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  judgment  to 
Time,  the  author  of  all  authors,  and  therefore 
of  all  authority.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  four : de- 
lays, corruption,  roughness,  and  facility.  For 
delays  give  easy  access ; keep  times  appointed ; 
go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and  in- 
terlace not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  cor- 
ruption doth  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands  or 
thy  servants  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of 
suitors  also  from  offering : for  integrity  used 
doth  the  one ; but  integrity  professed,  and  with 
a manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other ; 
and  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  suspicion. 
Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and  changeth 
manifestly  without  manifest  cause,  giveth  sus- 
picion of  corruption:  therefore,  always,  when 
thou  changest  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess  it 
plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons that  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not  think 
to  steal  it.  A servant  or  a favourite,  if  he  be 
inward,  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  esteem, 
is  commonly  thought  but  a by-way  to  close  cor- 
ruption. For  roughness,  it  is  a needless  cause 
of  discontent : severity  breedeth  fear,  but  rough- 
ness breedeth  hate.  Even  reproofs  from  author- 
ity ought  to  be  grave,  and  not  taunting.  As  for 
facility,  it  is  worse  than  bribery ; for  bribes  come 
but  now  and  then  ; but  if  importunity  or  idle 
respects  lead  a man,  he  shall  never  be  without ; 
as  Solomon  saith,  “ To  respect  persons  it  s not 
good,  for  such  a man  will  transgress  for  a piece 
of  bread.”  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XI.,  Of  Great  Place. 

An  argument  from  authority  is  but  a weaker 
kind  of  proof ; it  being  but  a topical  probation, 
and  an  inartificial  argument,  depending  on  naked 
asseveration.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Reasons  of  things  are  rather  to  be  taken  by 
weight  than  tale.  Jeremy  Collier. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  great  names,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  alone  deserves  to 
have  any  weight  or  influence  with  posterity,  who 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  particular  and 
predominant  error  of  his  own  times;  who,  like 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  has  hailed  the  intellectual 
sun  before  its  beams  have  reached  the  horizon 
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of  common  minds ; who,  standing,  like  Socrates, 
on  ihe  apex  of  wisdom,  has  removed  from  his 
eyes  all  film  of  earthly  dross,  and  has  foreseen 
a purer  law,  a nobler  system,  a brighter  order 
of  things;  in  short,  a promised  land / which, 
like  Moses  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  he  is  permitted 
to  survey,  and  anticipate  for  others,  without 
being  himself  allowed  either  to  enter  or  to 
enjoy.  Colton:  Lacon. 

Mankind  are  apt  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  whatever  is  countenanced  by  antiquity, 
enforced  by  authority,  and  recommended  by 
custom.  The  pleasure  of  acquiescing  in  the 
decision  of  others  is  by  most  men  so  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  toil  and  hazard  of  inquiry,  and  so 
few  are  either  able  or  disposed  to  examine  for 
themselves,  that  the  voice  of  law  will  generally 
be  taken  for  the  dictates  of  justice. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Fragment , On  Village  Preaching . 

By  a man’s  authority  we  are  to  understand  the 
lorce  which  his  word  hath  for  the  assurance  of 
another’s  mind  that  buildeth  on  it. 

Hooker. 

For  men  to  be  tied,  and  led  by  authority,  as 
it  were  with  a kind  of  captivity  of  judgment; 
and  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not 
to  listen  unto  it.  Hooker. 

Number  may  serve  your  purpose  with  the 
ignorant,  who  measure  by  tale,  and  not  by 
weight.  Hooker. 

T he  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are  moved 
with  authority,  is  the  conscience  of  their  own 
ignorance.  Hooker. 

Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  authorities 
thinks  he  ought  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready 
to  style  it  impudence  in  any  one  who  shall  stand 
out*  Locke. 

The  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opin- 
ions by  authority  was  rightly  called  imposition. 

Locke. 

We  cannot  expect  that  any  one  should  readily 
<piit  his  own  opinion  and  embrace  ours,  with  a 
blind  resignation  to  an  authority  which  the 
understanding  acknowledges  not.  Locke. 

It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding  if  it 
must  be  under  the  restraint  of  receiving  and 
holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  anything 
but  their  own  perceived  evidence.  Locke. 

If  the  opinions  of  others  whom  we  think 
well  of  be  a ground  of  assent,  men  have 
reason  to  be  Heathers  in  Japan,  Mahometans 
in  Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  and  Protestants  in 
England.  Locke. 

There  is  nothing  sooner  overthrows  a weak 
Head  than  opinion  of  authority ; like  too  strong 
■ liquor  for  a frail  glass.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An  evil  mind  in  authority  doth  not  follow  the 
sway  of  the  desires  already  within  it,  but  frames 
to  itself  new  diseases  not  before  thought  of. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Authority  is  by  nothing  so  much  strengthened 
and  confirmed  as  by  custom ; for  no  man  easily 
distrusts  the  things  which  he  and  all  men  have 
been  always  bred  up  to.  Sir  W.  Tempia. 

Ten  thousand  things  there  are  which  we  be- 
lieve merely  upon  the  authority  or  credit  of  those 
who  have  spoken  or  written  of  them. 

Dr.  I Watts. 

The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered 
by  reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  highest 
authority  with  it ; a conformity  or  non-conform- 
ity to  it  determine  their  actions  to  be  morally 
good  or  evil.  Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 


AUTHORS. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  tnere 
is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a taste  of  her  way  of 
writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  with 
that  extraordinary  character  we  find  of  her  in 
the  remarks  of  those  great  critics  who  were 
conversant  with  her  works  when  they  were 
entire.  One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them 
that  she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts, 
without  descending  to  those  little  points,  con- 
ceits, and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many  of  our 
modern  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected.  Her 
soul  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and 
poetry.  She  felt  the  passion  in  all  its  warmth, 
and  described  it  in  all  its  symptoms.  She  is 
called  by  ancient  authors  the  tenth  muse ; and 
by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Cacus,  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flame 
I do  not  know  by  the  character  that  is  given  ol 
her  works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  ol 
mankind  that  they  are  lost.  They  are  filled 
with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and  rapture, 
that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  given 
them  a reading. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  223. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  incom- 
parably excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  great  per- 
fection, thoroughly  qualified  him  to  touch  this 
weak  superstitious  part  of  his  reader’s  imagina- 
tion; and  made  him  capable  of  succeeding 
where  he  had  nothing  to  support  him  besides 
the  strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  some- 
thing so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speeches 
of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the  like  im 
aginary  persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking 
them  natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which 
to  judge  of  them,  and  must  confess,  if  there  are 
such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  prob- 
able they  should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  repre- 
sented them. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  419. 

It  is  a fine  simile  in  one  of  Mr.  Congreve’s 
prologues  which  compares  a writer  to  a buttering 
gamester  that  stakes  all  his  winning  upon  one 
cast ; so  that  if  he  loses  the  last  throw  he  is  sure 
I to  be  undone.  Addison. 
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Towards  those  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  in  print  I cannot  but  look  with  a 
friendly  regard,  provided  there  is  no  tendency 
in  their  writings  to  vice.  Addison. 

To  consider  an  author  as  the  subject  of  ob- 
loquy and  detraction,  we  may  observe  with  what 
pleasure  a work  is  received  by  the  invidious  part 
of  mankind  in  which  a writer  falls  short  of 
h,mself-  Addison. 

Authors  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  spirits 
of  their  thoughts  should  lie  still  for  some  time, 
toll  their  minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength,  and, 
toy  reading,  reflecting,  and  conversation,  laid  in 
• new  stock  of  elegancies,  sentiments,  and  im- 
ages of  nature.  Addison. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors  if  they  knew 
when  to  give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  further 
pursuits  after  fame.  Addison. 

I consider  time  as  an  immense  ocean,  into 
which  many  noble  authors  are  entirely  swallowed 
«p,  many  very  much  shattered  and  damaged, 
some  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into  pieces. 

Addison. 

HMlriStr°tle\™leS/°r  ®Pic  P°etry  wh»ch  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer  cannot 
be  supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroic 
iUsTlJ^v  haye  been  made  since  his  time;  as 
wrfee  rn,  MSKU  uS  W°U,d  have  been  sli11  more 

perlect  could  he  have  perused  the  ^Eneid. 

Addison. 


,heI“^?n^riS,0,'e’  PoI>'bius'  and  Cicero, 

toria^S  ,?'  °S°pher’ the  most  impartial  his- 

.11  anJiquhy  m°S‘  consumraate  of 

autiU0tweS  n°'  m0,ie  adlnire  Cicero  »*  an 
X °r  tnltnf,tC°nf[  °f  Rom'-  and  do«  "Ot 
coum™fn  kr  f he  celeb?tcd  writers  of  our  own 

be^kL?f  V,,arr,.0  concernin£  navigation 

great  livhr  in  n,’  ',blcb  w°uld  have  given  us 
great  light  in  these  matters. 

Arbuthnot 

W^hir"1^1  W°rkL.0f  Niebuhr  which  has 
C t other  writers  nothing  else  to  do  exceDt 
«lher  to  copy  or  abridge  S.  T.  Arnold  P 

PureneM^of^nR  ®ood.  propriety  of  words  and 
f Phrases  in  Terence,  you  must  not 
foHow  him  always  in  placing  of  them 

Ascham. 

the earoT eve nf  SR!fCh  °r  writing»  present  to 
! *»“*  to/are  ofsoac7et°yf  'he  indecencies 

Beattie. 

A?***-  and  p°|iti<:ai 

very  |Juje  w , b.  b!s  excellent  judgment  is 

ul  of  his  philosophy. 

Beattie. 


I would  recommend  Sallust,  rather  than 
Tally  s epistles;  which  I think  are  not  so  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Besides,  Sallust  is  indis- 
putably one  of  the  best  historians  among  the 
Romans,  both  for  the  purity  of  his  language 
and  elegance  of  his  style.  He  has,  I thinkfa 
hne,  easy,  and  diversified  narrative,  mixed  with 
reflections,  moral  and  political,  neither  very  trite 
and  obvious,  nor  out  of  the  way  and  abstract  • 
which  is,  I think,  the  true  beauty  of  historical 
observation.  Neither  should  I pass  by  his 
beautiful  painting  of  characters.  In  short,  he 
is  an  author  that,  on  all  accounts,  I would  re- 
commend to  you.  As  for  Terence  and  Plautus, 
what  I fancy  you  will  chiefly  get  by  them,  as  to 
the  language,  is  some  insight  into  the  common 
manner  of  speech  used  by  the  Romans.  One 
excels  m the  justness  of  his  pieces,  the  other  in 
the  humour.  I think  a play  in  each  will  lie 
sufficient.  I would  recommend  to  you  Tully’s 
orations, — excellent  indeed. 

Burke,  (Bt at.  18,  to  R.  Shackleton. 

On  the  whole,  though  this  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish learning  [Beda]  seems  to  have  been  but  a 
genius  of  the  middle  class,  neither  elevated  nor 
subtile,  and  one  who  wrote  in  a low  style,  sim- 
ple, but  not  elegant,  yet,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the  place  in  which 
he  spent  his  whole  life,  within  the  walls  of  a 
monastery,  in  so  remote  and  wild  a country,  it 
is  impossible  to  refuse  him  the  praise  of  an  in- 
credible industry  and  a generous  thirst  of 
knowledge.  Burke: 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 

Ovid,  not  content  with  catching  the  leading 
features  of  any  scene  or  character,  indulged 
himself  in  a thousand  minutiae  of  description,  a 
thousand  puerile  prettinesses,  which  were  in 
themselves  uninteresting,  and  took  off  greatly 
from  the  effect  of  the  whole;  as  the  numberless 
suckers  and  straggling  branches  of  a fruit  tree, 
if  permitted  to  shoot  out  unrestrained,  while 
they  are  themselves  barren  and  useless,  dimin- 
ish considerably  the  vigour  of  the  parent  stock. 
Ovid  had  more  genius,  but  less  judgment,  than 
Virgil ; Dryden  more  imagination,  but  less  cor- 
rectness, than  Pope : had  they  not  been  deficient 
m these  points,  the  former  would  certainly  have 
equalled,  the  latter  infinitely  outshone,  the 
merits  of  his  countryman. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning  : 

Microcosm,  No  n. 

The  same  populace  sits  for  hours  listening  to 
rhapsodists  who  recite  Ariosto.  Carlyle. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recollect  that  the 
age  in  which  Shakspeare  lived  was  one  of  great 
abilities  applied  to  individual  and  prudential 
purposes,  and  not  an  age  of  high  moral  feeling 
and  lofty  principle,  which  gives  a man  of  genius 
the  power  of  thinking  of  all  things  in  reference 
to  all.  If,  then,  we  should  find  that  Shakspeare 
took  these  materials  as  they  were  presented  to 
him,  and  yet  to  all  effectual  purposes  produced 
the  same  grand  result  as  others  attempted  to 
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produce  in  an  age  so  much  more  favourable, 
shall  we  not  feel  and  acknowledge  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  genius — a light  which,  however 
it  might  shine  on  a dunghill,  was  as  pure  as  the 
divine  influence  which  created  all  the  beauty 
of  nature?  Coleridge. 

The  society  of  dead  authors  has  this  advan- 
tage over  that  of  the  living:  they  never  flatter 
us  to  our  faces,  nor  slander  us  behind  our  backs, 
nor  intrude  upon  our  privacy,  nor  quit  their 
■helves  until  we  take  them  down.  Besides,  it 
is  always  easy  to  shut  a book,  but  not  quite  so 
easy  to  get  rid  of  a lettered  coxcomb.  Living 
authors,  therefore,  are  usually  bad  companions: 
if  they  have  not  gained  a character,  they  seek 
to  do  so  by  methods  often  ridiculous,  always 
disgusting;  and  if  they  have  established  a 
character,  they  are  silent,  for  fear  of  losing  by 
their  tongue  what  they  have  acquired  by  their 
pen : for  many  authors  converse  much  more 
foolishly  than  Goldsmith  who  have  never  writ- 
ten half  so  well.  Colton  : La  con. 

Subtract  from  many  modern  poets  all  that 
may  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  trash  will 
remain.  Colton:  Lacon. 

Shakespeare,  Butler,  and  Bacon  have  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  for  all  who  come 
after  them  to  be  sublime,  witty,  or  profound. 

Colton:  Lacon. 


It  is  a doubt  whether  mankind  are  most  in- 
debted to  those  who,  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig 
the  gold  from  the  mine  of  literature,  or  to  those 
who,  like  Paley,  purify  it,  stamp  it,  fix  its  real 
value,  and  give  it  currency  and  utility.  For  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  truth  might  as  well 
be  in  a prison  as  in  the  folio  of  a schoolman  ; 
and  those  who  release  her  from  her  cobwebbed 
shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live  with  men,  have  the 
merit  of  liberating , if  not  of  discovering  her. 

Colton  : Lacon. 


Ariosto  observed  not  moderation  in  the  vast- 
ness of  his  draught.  Dryden 


Episodical  ornaments,  such  as  descriptions 
and  narratives,  were  delivered  to  us  from  the 
observations  of  Aristotle.  Dryden. 


He  furnished  me  with  all  the  passages  in 
Aristotle  and  Horace  used  to  explain  the  art  of 
poetry  by  painting  ; which,  if  ever  I retouch 
this  essay,  shall  be  inserted.  Dryden. 


For  the  Italians,  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their 
language  in  verse  before  Boccace,  who  likewise 
received  no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch  • 
but  the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  whollv 
owing  to  Boccace.  Dryden. 


Boccace  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer 
had  the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  sam< 
studies : both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  then 
cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  Dryden. 

When  I took  up  Boccace  unawares,  I fell  01 

wmweKirg^men!  °.ft Preferr»ng  virtue  to  no 
bility  of  blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigis 

munda*  Dryden 


Boileau’s  numbers  are  excellent,  his  e cpres- 
sions  noble,  his  thoughts  just,  his  language  pure, 
and  his  sense  close.  Dryden. 

Chaucer  in  many  things  resembled  Ovid,  and 
that  with  no  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  the 
modern  author.  Dryden. 

Shakspeare  rather  writ  happily  than  know- 
ingly and  justly ; and  Jonson,  who  by  studying 
Horace  had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet 
seemed  to  envy  to  posterity  that  knowledge,  and 
to  make  a monopoly  of  his  learning. 

Dryden. 

Shakspeare  was  naturally  learned  : he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature ; he 
looked  inwards  and  found  her  there. 

Dryden. 

Spenser  endeavoured  it  [imitation]  in  the 
Shepherd’s  Kalendar;  but  neither  will  it  suc- 
ceed in  English.  Dryden. 

Spenser  has  followed  both  Virgil  and  The- 
ocritus in  the  charms  which  he  employs  for 
curing  Britomartis  of  her  love ; but  he  had  also 
our  poet’s  Ceiris  in  his  eye.  Dryden. 

I shall  take  care  that  they  have  the  advantage 
of  doing,  in  the  regular  progression  of  youthful 
study,  what  I have  done  even  in  the  short  inter- 
vals of  laborious  life ; — that  they  shall  transcribe 
with  their  own  hands,  from  all  the  works  of 
this  most  extraordinary  person  [Burke],  the 
soundest  truths  of  religion — the  justest  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  inculcated  and  rendered  de- 
lightful by  the  most  sublime  eloquence — the 
highest  reach  of  philosophy  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  common  minds — the  most  enlight- 
ened observations  on  history,  and  the  most 
copious  collection  of  useful  maxims  from  the 
experience  of  life. 

Lord  Chancellor  Erskine: 

Speech  in  Defence  of  John  Horne  7ooke,  1794- 

Dennis  . . . declares  with  great  patriotic 
vehemence,  that  he  who  allows  Shakspeare 
learning,  and  a learning  with  the  ancients,  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a detractor  from  the  glory 
of  Great  Britain.  R.  FARMER. 

Of  all  rewards,  I grant,  the  most  pleasing  to 
a man  of  real  merit  is  fame;  but  a polite  age  of 
all  times  is  that  in  which  scarcely  any  share  of 
merit  can  acquire  it.  What  numbers  of  fine 
writers  in  the  latter  empire  of  Rome,  when  re- 
finement was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  have 
missed  that  fame  and  immortality  which  they 
had  fondly  arrogated  to  themselves!  How 
many  Greek  authors,  who  wrote  at  the  period 
when  Constantinople  was  the  refined  mistress 
of  the  empire,  now  rest,  either  not  printed,  01 
not  read,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  ! Those 
who  came  first,  while  either  state  as  yet  was 
barbarous,  carried  all  the  reputation  away.  Au 
thors,  as  the  age  refined,  became  more  numer- 
ous, and  their  numbers  destroyed  their  fame. 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  for  the  writer,  when 
conscious  that  his  works  will  not  procure  him 
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feme  hereafter,  to  endeavour  to  make  them 
turn  out  to  his  temporal  interest  here. 

Whatever  be  the  motives  which  induce  men 
to  write,  whether  avarice  or  fame,  the  country 
becomes  most  wise  and  happy  in  which  they 
most  serve  for  instructors.  3 

Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  LXXV. 

Homer  is  the  first  poet  and  beggar  of  note 
among  the  ancients ; he  was  blind,  and  sung  his 
ballads  about  the  streets;  but  it  is  observed  that 
his  mouth  was  more  frequently  filled  with  verses 
£an  with  bread  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was 
better  off;  he  had  two  trades,— he  was  a poet 
for  h,s  diversion,  and  helped  to  turn  a mill  in 

™ V°  aJl}?  lh°od*  Terence  was  a slave, 

and  Boethius  died  in  gaol. 

Among  the  Italians,  Paulo  Burghese,  almost 
wgood  a poet  as  Tasso,  knew  fourteen  different 
trades,  and  yet  died  because  he  could  get  em- 
ployment  in  none.  Tasso  himself,  who  had  the 
most  amiable  character  of  all  poets,  has  often 
been  obl^ed  to  borrow  a crown  from  some 
tnend,  in  order  to  pay  for  a month’s  subsistence : 
CM  ; f?  uUSi.a  Pretty  sonne,»  addressed  to  his 

write  b^  f egs  the  ,ight  of  her  eyes  to 
die  r g-  t0°1P°or  to  afford  himself  a can- 
deLnHc  Bennv0gll?;P°or  Bentivoglio!  chiefly 
the  IufiLT  PUy’  H‘S  comedies  wdl  last  with 

uL  i^  <fTT:-  he  dissiPated  a noble  for- 

allinJ  in,  °.f  Chanty  and  benevolence;  but, 

* m h>  °ld  age’  was  refused 

“ h°sPilal  which  he  him 

of'hnn™  “ J Sai<i’ the  ereat  Cervantes  died 
tS;,1'1  j»  attain  that  the  famous 
moens  ended  his  days  m a hospital. 

JZT  -Urn  to  France»  we  shall  there  find  even 
lie  VaupS"CeS  °f  the  ingratitude  of  the  pub- 
one  of  the8  hn  ’ °?c  °f  the  P°litest  writers  and 
named  The  of.  bis  time»  was  sur- 

within  all  da^ai^d"1  hls  being  obliged  to  keep 
through  fear 0"ly  ^ 

Ufah  tZf'T  °f  the  P°ei  in  other  in- 
here • the  n.  ^ wh®n  compared  to  his  distresses 

and  btjde"  ™ eve^f"  and  •0t'vay-  Butler 
tional  reproach  * c ery  daY  mentioned  as  a na- 
ofprecST  S°me  0f  them  lived  in  a state 
of  hunger  md,gence’ and  literally  died 

dtixen  of  the  World,  LeUw  LXXXIV. 


world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  chimerical  alarms,  is  the  dupe  of  his  own 
enchantments,  and  starts,  like  Prospero,  at  the 
spectres  of  his  own  creation. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Frets. 
Sect.  IV.  ( On  Edmund  Burke.') 

When,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  Christianity  was  assaulted  by  a Wool- 
ston>*  7fn^al*  and  a Morgan , it  was  ably  sup- 
ported both  by  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  and  writings  among  Protestant  dissenters. 
The  labours  of  a Clarke  and  a Butler  were  as- 
sociated with  those  of  a Doddridge, , a Leland, 
and  a Lardner , with  such  equal  reputation  and 
success  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  a religion  needs  not  the  aid  of 
external  appendages;  but  that,  with  or  without 
a dowry,  her  charms  are  of  sufficient  power  to 
nx  and  engage  the  heart. 

Robert  Hall  .* 
Modem  Infidelity , Preface. 

He  that  endeavours  after  fame  by  writing 
solicits  the  regard  of  a multitude  fluctuating  in 
pleasures,  or  immersed  in  business,  without  time 
for  intellectual  amusements : he  appeals  to 
judges  prepossessed  by  passions,  or  corrupted 
by  prejudices,  which  preclude  their  approbation 
of  any  new  performance.  Some  are  too  indo 
i- !i°  read  anything  d11  its  reputation  is  estab- 
ushed  ; others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fame 
which  gives  them  pain  by  its  increase.  What  is 
new  is  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to 
be  taught ; and  what  is  known  is  rejected,  be- 
cause it  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  men 
more  frequently  require  to  be  reminded  than 
informed.  The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare 
their  opinion  early,  lest  they  should  put  their 
reputation  in  hazard ; the  ignorant  always  im- 
agine themselves  giving  some  proof  of  delicacy 
when  they  refuse  to  be  pleased;  and  he  that 
finds  his  way  to  reputation  through  all  these 
obstructions  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  other  causes  besides  his  industry,  hii 
learning,  or  his  wit. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  2. 


If  we  look  back  into  past  times,  we  find  in- 
numerable names  of  authors  once  in  high  repu- 
tation, read  perhaps  by  the  beautiful,  quoted  by 
the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the  grave,  but 
of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they  existed. 
-’!ho,Cftn  withstand  the  fascination  m • • WC  consider  the  distribution  of  literary  fame 

°fh,s  eloquence?  The  excursions "f  ma?,c  m our  own  •«“.  st«>H  find  it  a possession  of 

immense  tr:~  . . . ns  of  his  genius  | very  uncertain  tenure;  sometimes  bestowed  by 

a sudden  caprice  of  the  public,  and  again  trans- 
ferred to  a new  favourite,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  is  new ; sometimes  refused  to  long 
labour  and  eminent  desert,  and  sometimes 
granted  to  very  slight  pretensions;  lost  some- 
times by  security  and  negligence,  and  some- 
times by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it. 

A successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of 
the  diminution  of  his  fame,  whether  he  con- 
tinues or  ceases  to  write.  The  regard  of  the 
public  is  not  to  be  kept  but  by  tribute,  and  the 


are  mmZse  u-  excursi™s  of  his  genius 

nature  undl;  ^ has  la>d  all 

from  eve^SCeie  of  ?t’and  h-aS  CO,,ected  riches 
of  art.  His  eu\nJ’  ^ creallon  and  every  walk 
is  a *5®  °"  th.e  Queen  of  France 

select  are  ite  £L  f pathert,c  composition : so 
ness,  and  so  fra,ught  wilh  tender* 

heaven,”  that  he  wh^'^  C°  °?r?  “dipped  in 
ture  may  have  Can  read  witbout  rap- 

resign  all  Drete^m  M a reasoner,  but  must 
Ris  imagination  jS,ons  t0  taste  and  sensibility, 
agination  is,  m truth,  only  too  prolific : a I 
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remembrance  of  past  service  will  quickly  lan- 
guish unless  successive  performances  frequently 
revive  it.  Yet  in  every  new  attempt  there  is 
new  hazard,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at 
some  unlucky  time,  injure  their  own  characters 
by  attempting  to  enlarge  them. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  21. 


It  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  genus 
irritabile , a generation  very  easily  put  out  of 
ttmper%  and  that  they  seldom  fail  of  giving 
proofs  of  their  irascibility  upon  the  slightest  at- 
tack of  criticism,  or  the  most  gentle  or  modest 
offer  of  advice  and  information. 

Writers,  being  best  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other, have  represented  this  character  as  prevail- 
ing among  men  of  literature,  which  a more 
extensive  view  of  the  world  would  have  shown 
them  to  be  diffused  through  all  human  nature,  to 
mingle  itself  with  every  species  of  ambition  and 
desire  of  praise,  and  to  discover  its  effects  with 
greater  or  less  restraint,  and  under  disguises 
more  or  less  artful,  in  all  places  and  all  con- 
ditions. 


The  quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  more 
observed,  because  they  necessarily  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  the  public.  Their  enmities  are 
incited  by  applauses  from  their  parties,  and 
prolonged  by  treacherous  encouragement  for 
general  diversion,  and  when  the  contest  happens 
to  rise  higher  between  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, its  memory  is  continued  for  the  same  reason 
as  its  vehemence  was  at  first  promoted,  because 
it  gratifies  the  malevolence  or  curiosity  of  read- 
ers, and  relieves  the  vacancies  of  life  with 
amusement  and  laughter.  The  personal  dis- 
putes, therefore,  of  rivals  in  wit,  are  sometimes 
transmitted  to  posterity,  when  the  grudges  and 
the  heart-burnings  of  men  less  conspicuous, 
though  carried  on  with  equal  bitterness,  and 
productive  of  greater  evils,  are  exposed  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  only  whom  they  nearly 
affect,  and  suffered  to  pass  off  and  be  forgotten 
among  common  and  casual  transactions. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  40. 

The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from 
its  authors.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Preface  to  his  Dictionary. 

Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise : the 
lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach ; 
and  even  this  negative  recompense  has  been 
granted  to  very  few.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Was  there  ever  anything  written  by  mere  man 
that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  excepting 
Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pil- 
grim’s Progress  ? Or.  S.  Johnson. 

Out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  [Junius]  has 
been  bold ; out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  has 
been  confident.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  his  [Watts’s]  “ Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind.’’  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


I am  the  sole  depositary  of  my 
and  it  shall  perish  with  me. 


own  secret, 
Junius. 


Simonides  was  an  excellent  poet,  insomucli 
that  he  made  his  fortune  by  it. 

L’  Estrange. 

No  writings  we  need  to  be  solicitous  about 
the  meaning  of  but  those  that  contain  truths  we 
are  to  believe  or  laws  we  are  to  obey : we  may 
be  less  anxious  about  the  sense  of  other  authors. 

Locke. 

We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all 
ages  for  those  discoveries  and  discourses  they 
have  left  behind  them  for  our  instruction. 

Locke. 

Aristotle’s  large  views,  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment, 
few  have  equalled.  Locke. 

There  have  been  times  when  men  of  letters 
looked,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  a few  great  men,  for  the  reward  of 
their  exertions.  It  was  thus  in  the  time  of  Mae- 
cenas and  Pollio  at  Rome,  of  the  Medici  at 
Florence,  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  France, 
of  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Oxford  in  this  coun- 
try. Now,  Sir,  I well  know  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  fit  and  graceful,  nay,  in  which  it 
is  a sacred  duty,  to  reward  the  merits  or  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  men  of  genius  by  the 
exercise  of  this  species  of  liberality.  But  these 
cases  are  exceptions.  I can  conceive  no  system 
more  fatal  to  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
literary  men  than  one  under  which  they  should 
be  taught  to  look  for  their  daily  bread  to  the 
favour  of  ministers  and  nobles.  I can  conceive 
no  system  more  certain  to  turn  those  minds 
which  are  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  blessings 
and  ornaments  of  our  species  into  public  scan- 
dals and  pests.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Copyright,  Feb.  5,  1841. 

In  an  age  in  which  there  are  so  few  readers 
that  a writer  cannot  subsist  on  the  sum  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  works,  no  man  who  has  not 
an  independent  fortune  can  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  unless  he  is  assisted  by  patron- 
age.  In  such  an  age,  accordingly,  men  of  let- 
ters too  often  pass  their  lives  in  dangling  at  the 
heels  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful ; and  all  the 
faults  which  dependence  tends  to  produce,  pass 
into  their  character.  They  become  the  parasites 
and  slaves  of  the  great.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  many  of  the  highest  and  most  exqui- 
sitely formed  of  human  intellects  have  been  con- 
demned to  the  ignominious  labour  of  disposing 
the  commonplaces  of  adulation  in  new  forms 
and  brightening  them  into  new  splendour. 
Horace  invoking  Augustus  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic language  of  religious  veneration,  Statius 
flattering  a tyrant,  and  the  minion  of  a tyrant, 
for  a morsel  of  bread,  Ariosto  versifying  the 
whole  genealogy  of  a niggardly  patron,  Tasso 
extolling  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  wretched 
creature  who  locked  him  up  in  a mad-house, 
these  are  but  a few  of  the  instances  which  might 
easily  be  given  of  the  degradation  to  which 
those  must  submit  who.  not  possessing  a com 
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petent  fortune,  are  resolved  to  write  when  there 
are  scarcely  any  who  read. 

This  evil  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
tends  to  remove.  As  a taste  for  books  becomes 
more  and  more  common,  the  patronage  of  indi- 
viduals becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  a marked  change 
took  place.  The  tone  of  literary  men,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  France,  became  higher  and 
more  independent.  Pope  boasted  that  he  was 
the  “ one  poet”  who  had  “ pleased  by  manly 
ways;”  he  derided  the  soft  dedications  with 
which  Halifax  had  been  fed,  asserted  his  own 
superiority  over  the  pensioned  Boileau,  and 
gloried  in  being  not  the  follower,  but  the  friend, 
of  nobles  and  princes.  The  explanation  of  all 
this  is  very  simple.  Pope  was  the  first  English- 
man who  by  the  mere  sale  of  his  writings 
realized  a sum  which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
comfort  and  in  perfect  independence.  Johnson 
extols  him  for  the  magnanimity  which  he  showed 
in  inscribing  his  Iliad  not  to  rf  minister  or  a 
peer,  but  to  Congreve.  In  our  time  this  would 
scarcely  be  a subject  for  praise.  Nobody  is 
astonished  when  Mr.  Moore  pays  a compliment 
of  this  kind  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Mr.  Moore.  The  idea  of  either  of 
those  gentlemen  looking  out  for  some  lord  who 
would  be  likely  to  give  him  a few  guineas  in 
return  for  a fulsome  dedication  seems  laughably 
incongruous.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Dryden 
or  Otway  would  have  done;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  blame  him  for  it.  Otway  is  said  to  have 
been  choked  with  a piece  of  bread  which  he 
devoured  in  the  rage  of  hunger ; and,  whether 
this  story  be  true  or  false,  he  was  beyond  all 
question  miserably  poor.  Dryden,  at  near 
seventy,  when  at  the  head  of  the  literary  men 
of  England,  without  equal  or  second,  received 
three  hundred  pounds  for  his  Fables,  a collection 
of  ten  thousand  verses,  and  of  such  verses  as  no 
man  then  living,  except  himself,  could  have 
produced.  Pope,  at  thirty,  had  laid  up  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,  the  fruits  of  his 
poetry.  It  was  not,  we  suspect,  because  he  had 
k '^-er  sP'r’1  or  a more  scrupulous  conscience 
than  his  predecessors,  hut  because  he  had  a larger 
income,  that  he  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  liter- 
try  character  so  much  better  than  they  had  done. 

From  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  present  day  the 
readers  have  been  constantly  becoming  more 
tnd  more  numerous,  and  the  writers,  conse- 
quently, more  and  more  independent.  It  is 
•ssuredly  a great  evil  that  men  fitted  by  their 
talents  and  acquirements  to  enlighten  and  charm 
me  world  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  nattering  wicked  and  foolish  patrons  in  return 
jor  the  sustenance  of  life.  But,  though  we 
Heartily  rejoice  that  this  evil  is  removed,  we 
cannot  but  see  with  concern  that  another  evil 
..as  succeeded  to  it.  The  public  is  now  the 
patron,  and  a most  liberal  patron.  All  that  the 
nch  and  powerful  bestowed  on  authors  from 
e time  of  Maecenas  to  that  of  Harley  would 
ot,  we  apprehend,  make  up  a sum  equal  to  that 
wnich  has  been  paid  by  English  booksellere  to 
ly  three  authors  during  the  last  fifty  years. 


Men  of  letters  have  accordingly  ceased  to  court 
individuals,  and  have  begun  to  court  the  public. 
They  formerly  used  flattery.  They  now  use 
puffing.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  Poems,  April,  1830. 

Just  such  is  the  feeling  which  a man  of  liberal 
education  naturally  entertains  towards  the  great 
minds  of  former  ages.  The  debt  which  he  owe* 
to  them  is  incalculable.  They  have  guided  him 
to  truth.  They  have  filled  his  mind  with  noble 
and  graceful  images.  They  have  stood  by  him 
in  all  vicissitudes,  comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses 
in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude.  These 
friendships  are  exposed  to  no  danger  from  the 
occurrences  by  which  other  attachments  are 
weakened  or  dissolved.  Time  glides  on ; for- 
tune is  inconstant ; tempers  are  soured ; bonds 
which  seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered 
by  interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice.  But 
no  such  cause  can  affect  the  silent  converse 
which  we  hold  with  the  highest  of  human  intel- 
lects. That  placid  intercourse  is  disturbed  by 
no  jealousies  or  resentments.  These  are  the  old 
friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces,  who 
are  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory 
and  in  obscurity.  With  the  dead  there  is  no 
rivalry.  In  the  dead  there  is  no  change.  Plato 
is  never  sullen.  Cervantes  is  never  petulant 
Demosthenes  never  comes  unseasonably.  Dante 
never  stays  too  long.  No  difference  of  political 
opinion  can  alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy  can 
excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 

A most  idle  and  contemptible  controversy  had 
arisen  in  France  touching  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  expected  that  in  that  age  the 
question  would  be  tried  according  to  those  large 
and  philosophical  principles  of  criticism  which 
guided  the  judgments  of  Lessing  and  of  Herder. 
But  it  might  have  been  expected  that  those  who 
undertook  to  decide  the  point  would  at  least 
take  the  trouble  to  read  and  understand  the 
authors  on  whose  merits  they  were  to  pronounce. 
Now,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  among 
the  disputants  who  clamoured,  some  for  the 
ancients  and  some  for  the  modems,  very  few 
were  decently  acquainted  with  either  ancient  or 
modem  literature,  and  hardly  one  was  well 
acquainted  with  both.  In  Racine’s  amusing 
preface  to  the  Iphigtnie  the  reader  may  find 
noticed  a most  ridiculous  mistake  into  which 
one  of  the  champions  of  the  modems  fell  about 
a passage  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  An- 
other writer  is  so  inconceivably  ignorant  as  to 
blame  Homer  for  mixing  the  four  Greek  dia- 
lects, Doric,  Ionic,  A£olic,  and  Attic,  just,  say* 
he,  as  if  a French  poet  were  to  put  Gascoa 
hrases  and  Picard  phrases  into  the  midst  of 
is  pure  Parisian  writing.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  defenders 
of  the  ancients  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  greatest  productions  of  later  times;  nor, 
indeed,  were  the  defenders  of  the  modems 
better  informed.  The  parallels  which  were 
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instituted  in  the  course  of  this  dispute  are  inex- 
pressibly ludicrous.  Balzac  was  selected  as  the 
rival  of  Cicero.  Corneille  was  said  to  unite 
the  merits  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
des. We  should  like  to  see  a Prometheus  after 
Corneille’s  fashion.  The  Provincial  Letters, 
masterpieces  undoubtedly  of  reasoning,  wit,  and 
eloquence,  were  pronounced  to  be  superior  to 
all  the  writings  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Lucian 
together,  particularly  in  the  art  of  dialogue  ; an 
art  in  which,  as  it  happens,  Plato  far  excelled 
all  men,  and  in  which  Pascal,  great  and  admi- 
rable in  other  respects,  is  notoriously  very 
deficient.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  William  Temple , Oct.  1838. 

This  childish  controversy  [touching  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  ancient  and  modem  wri- 
ters] spread  to  England ; and  some  mischievous 
daemon  suggested  to  Temple  the  thought  of 
undertaking  the  defence  of  the  ancients.  As  to 
his  qualifications  for  the  task,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  knew  not  a word  of  Greek.  But 
his  vanity,  which,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
conflicts  of  active  life  and  surrounded  by  rivals, 
had  been  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  his  dis- 
cretion, now,  when  he  had  long  lived  in  seclu- 
sion, and  had  become  accustomed  to  regard 
himself  as  by  far  the  first  man  of  his  circle, 
rendered  him  blind  to  his  own  deficiencies.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  published  an  Essay  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning.  The  style  of  this  treat- 
ise is  very  good,  the  matter  ludicrous  and  con- 
temptible to  the  last  degree.  There  we  read 
how  Lycurgus  travelled  into  India,  and  brought 
the  Spartan  laws  from  that  country  ; how  Or- 
pheus made  voyages  in  search  of  Knowledge, 
and  attained  to  a depth  of  learning  which  has 
made  him  renowned  in  all  succeeding  ages;  how 
Pythagoras  passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt, 
and,  after  graduating  there,  spent  twelve  years 
more  at  Babylon,  where  the  Magi  admitted  him 
ad  eundem;  how  the  ancient  brahmins  lived  two 
hundred  years ; how  the  earliest  Greek  philoso- 
phers foretold  earthquakes  and  plagues,  and  put 
down  riots  by  magic ; and  how  much  Ninus 
surpassed  in  abilities  any  of  his  successors  on 
the  throne  of  Assyria.  The  modems,  Sir  Wil- 
liam owns,  have  found  out  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  quite 
lost  the  art  of  conjuring ; nor  can  any  modern 
fiddler  enchant  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents  by  his 
performance.  He  tells  us  that  “ Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Democritus,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Epicurus  made  greater  progresses  in  the 
several  empires  of  science  than  any  of  their 
successors  have  since  been  able  to  reach ;”  which 
is  just  as  absurd  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  greatest 
names  in  British  science  are  Merlin,  Michael 
Scot,  Dr.  Sydenham,  and  Lord  Bacon.  Indeed, 
the  manner  in  which  Temple  mixes  the  historical 
and  the  fabulous  reminds  us  of  those  classical 
dictionaries,  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  in 
which  Narcissus  the  lover  of  himself  and  Nar- 
cissus the  freedman  of  Claudius,  Pollux  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Pollux  the  author  of  the  Ono- 
masticon,  are  ranged  under  the  same  headings 


and  treated  as  personages  equally  real.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement  resembles  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  a dictionary  of  modem 
names  consisting  of  such  articles  as  the  follow- 
ing : “ Jones,  William,  an  eminent  Orientalist, 
and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  in  Bengal — Davy,  a fiend,  who  de- 
stroys ships — Thomas,  a foundling,  brought  up 
by  Mr.  All  worthy.”  It  is  from  such  sources  as 
these  that  Temple  seems  to  have  learned  all  that 
he  knew  about  the  ancients.  He  puts  the  story 
of  Orpheus  between  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
battle  of  Arbela : as  if  we  had  exactly  the  same 
reasons  for  believing  that  Orpheus  led  beasts 
with  his  lyre  which  we  have  for  believing  that 
there  were  races  at  Pisa,  or  that  Alexander 
conquered  Darius. 

He  manages  little  better  when  he  comes  to 
the  moderns.  He  gives  us  a catalogue  of  those 
whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  writers  of  later 
times.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  his  list  of 
Italians  he  has  omitted  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso ; in  his  list  of  Spaniards,  Lope  and 
Calderon;  in  his  list  of  French,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
Moltere,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Boileau ; and  in 
his  list  of  English,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Sir  William  Temple. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  a 
man  of  taste  and  reading,  affected  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  elevation  the  character  of  a Mjb- 
cenas.  If  he  expected  to  conciliate  the  public 
by  encouraging  literature  and  art,  he  was  griev- 
ously mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of  the  objects 
of  his  munificence,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have  been  well  selected; 
and  the  public,  not  unnaturally,  ascribed  the 
selection  of  Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor’s 
political  prejudices  than  to  his  literary  merits : 
for  a wretched  scribbler  named  Shebbeare,  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson  except 
violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a libel  on  the  Revolution,  was  hon- 
oured with  a mark  of  royal  approbation  similar 
to  that  which  was  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the 
English  Dictionary  and  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes.  It  was  remarked  that  Adam,  a Scotch- 
man, was  the  court  architect ; and  that  Ramsay, 
a Scotchman,  was  the  court  painter,  and  was 
preferred  to  Reynolds.  Mallet,  a Scotchman, 
of  no  high  literary  fame,  and  of  infamous  char- 
acter, partook  largely  of  the  liberality  of  the 
government.  John  Home,  a Scotchman,  was 
rewarded  for  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  both  with 
a pension  and  with  a sinecure  place.  But  when 
the  author  of  The  Bard  and  of  the  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  ventured  to  ask  for  a Pro- 
fessorship, the  emoluments  of  which  he  much 
needed,  and  for  the  duties  of  which  he  was,  in 
many  respects,  better  qualified  than  any  man 
living,  he  was  refused ; and  the  post  was  be- 
stowed on  the  pedagogue  under  whose  care  the 
favourite’s  son-in-law,  Sir  James  Lowther,  had 
made  such  signal  proficiency  in  the  graces  and 
in  the  humane  viitues.  Lord  Macaulay: 

The  Earl  of  Chatham , Oct.  1844. 
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Epicures,  we  are  told,  left  behind  him  three 
n in  area  volumes  of  his  own  works,  wherein  he 
hud  not  inserted  a single  quotation;  and  we 
have  it  upon  the  authority  of  Varro’s  own  words 
that  he  himself  composed  four  hundred  and 
ninety  books.  Seneca  assures  us  that  Didymus 
the  grammarian  wrote  no  less  than  four  thou- 
sand ; but  Ongen,  it  seems,  was  yet  more  pro- 
lific, and  extended  his  performances  even  to  six 
thousand  treatises.  It  is  obvious  to  imagine 
with  what  sort  of  materials  the  productions  of 
such  expeditious  workmen  were  wrought  up: 
sound  thoughts  and  well-matured  reflections 
could  have  no  share,  we  may  be  sure,  in  these 
h^ty  performances.  Thus  are  books  multiplied, 
whilst  authors  are  scarce ; and  so  much  easier 

mllf  pT  th?n  t0  think!  But  sha11  I not 
myself  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  is 

!!;  ;!  5P*®d  anJ  \ong“  your  own  more  im- 
« ?fleCtl0nS  by  interrupting  you  with  such 
asmme?  Melmoth: 

Letters  by  Sir  T.  Fitzosbome. 


Swift  hac  ,pa?  of  his  imag>nary  travels, 
_„{?  h mdulged  a misanthropy  that  is  intol- 
Lord  Orrery. 

^ The  crowded,  yet  clear  and  luminous,  gal- 
''"“B'T'  diffused  through  the  workf of 
B'shop  Taylor.  Dr.  S.  Parr. 

comcHiff  hWi"reh  US  to  admire  PIaut“s  « a 
swaker  b Terenc®  “ a Pure  and  elegant 
speaker.  Peacham  : Of  Poetry. 

mieht  endeavour  to  please 
our  hands"  hat  endeavour  deserve  something  at 
T . * Pope. 

to  retalhiler]!l!,nlu -ky-  circamst™«  to  be  obliged 

woAsaret1  T"“  °f  SUch  au,hors'  whose 
forgotten  that  we  are  in  danger 
already  of  appearing  the  first  transgressors. 

. ‘ Pope  and  Swift. 

the  Dub^ir°Ir'S  S tbe  condition  of  a culprit; 
much  an H ar j hlS  Judges  •*  by  allowing  too 
hU SC?k  ng,to°  far’  he  raay  injure 
too  boldlv  he  m “!?•  P,eading  and  asserting 
°°,d,y  he  may  displease  the  court. 

i , Prior. 

capable  ^f'eni6  !“Sbest  pleasure  our  minds  are 
read  sublimp  J.<uying, W,th  composure,  when  we 
men  of  Jl? ! thoVShts  communicated  to  us  by 
Se  eniP?  3t  gCnms  and  eloquence.  Such  £ 
Sphic  partsnofr-We  ™eet  w’lh  in  the  pbilo- 
good  seSse  hoi  ?uCer°  5 "r,fings-  Truth  and 
they  could  hardlvhT ^ S°  charmin£  a dress»  that 
with  the  add-on  rrC  agreeab,y  represented 

Power  of  nfmbe  " °f  P°et,CaI  ficti°n  and  the 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  146. 

would  be  anima^prl  1?  ^Lth  reverence,  and 

*oul  they  have  taken  fithC- S,?bt  °f  him  at  whose 
y nave  taken  fire  m his  writings. 

T,  Swift  : To  Pope. 

Satn  bvth^r  ?Ve,r  ,he  paths  that  h«e 
*nd  «a»rish  ujon ' sTrT Temple!,C’ 
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I am  sure  there  are  few  who  would  not  shrink 
from  affirming,  at  least  if  they  at  all  realized 
the  words  they  were  using,  that  they  compre- 
hended Shakspeare,  however  much  they  appre- 
hend in  him.  R.  C.  Trench. 

There  is  in  Shaftesbury’s  works  a lively  pert- 
ness  and  a parade  of  literature ; but  it  is  hard 
that  we  should  be  bound  to  admire  the  reveries. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  laboured  works  of  Master  Johnson ; the 
no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both  worthily 
excellent  Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher. 

John  Webster,  1612. 

[Bacon]  is  throughout,  and  especially  in 
his  Essays,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  authors 
that  ever  wrote.  Whately. 


. Tacitus,  who  is  one  of  the  most  antithetical, 
is  . . . one  of  the  least  periodic,  of  all  the  Latin 
wnters.  Whately. 

Those  works  of  fiction  are  worse  than  unpro- 
"table  that  inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion 
of  all  reference  to  religious  principle.  This  is 
obviously  and  notoriously  the  character  of  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  Moral  Tales.  And  so  entire  and 
resolute  is  this  exclusion,  that  it  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  what  may  be  called  poetical 
truth  : it  destroys,  in  many  instances,  the  prob- 
ability of  the  tale,  and  the  naturalness  of  the 
characters.  That  Christianity  does  exist,  every 
one  must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth ; 
nor  can  any  one  deny  that,  whether  true  or  false, 
it  does  exercise — at  least  is  supposed  to  exercise 
— an  influence  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
some  of  the  believers  in  it.  To  represent,  there- 
fore, persons  of  various  ages,  sex,  country,  and 
station  in  life,  as  practising,  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering 
every  kind  of  danger,  difficulty,  and  hardship, 
while  none  of  them  ever  makes  the  least  refer- 
ence to  a religious  motive,  is  as  decidedly  at 
variance  with  reality — what  is  called  in  works 
of  fiction  unnatural — as  it  would  be  to  repre- 
sent Mahomet’s  enthusiastic  followers  as  rush- 
ing into  battle  without  any  thought  of  his 
promised  paradise.  Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 


AUTHORSHIP. 

If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pass 
from  age  to  age  through  the  whole  course  of 
time,  how  careful  should  an  author  be  of  com- 
mitting anything  to  print  that  may  corrupt  pos- 
terity and  poison  the  minds  of  men  with  vice 
and  error!  Writers  of  great  talents  who  em- 
ploy their  p.irts  in  propagating  immorality,  and 
seasoning  vicious  sentiments  with  wit  and 
humour,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of 
society,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind.  They 
leave  books  behind  them  (as  it  is  said  of  those 
who  die  in  distempers  which  breed  an  ill-will 
towards  their  own  species)  to  scatter  infection 
and  destroy  their  posterity.  They  act  the  coun- 
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terparts  of  a Confucius  or  a Socrates;  and 
seem  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  to  de- 
prave human  nature  and  sink  it  into  the  con- 
dition of  brutality. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  166. 


And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what 
Monsieur  Boileau  has  so  very  well  enlarged 
upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that  wit  and 
fine  writing  do  not  consist  so  much  in  advanc- 
ing things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that 
are  known  an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impossible 
for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world, 
to  make  observations  in  criticism,  morality,  or 
in  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been 
touched  upon  by  others.  We  have  little  else 
left  us  but  to  represent  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  more  strong,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  uncommon  lights.  If  a reader  examines 
Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  very 
few  precepts  in  it  which  he  may  not  meet  with 
in  Aristotle,  and  which  were  not  commonly 
known  by  all  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  253. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a work  both  in 
respect  to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard 
^rSt*  **  *s  a 8reat  hdp  to  his  invention. 
When  a mail  has  planned  his  discourse,  he  finds 
a great  many  thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head, 
that  do  not  offer  themselves  upon  the  general 
survey  of  a subject.  His  thoughts  are  at  the 
same  time  more  intelligible,  and  better  discover 
Uieir  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed 
in  their  proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another 
in  a regular  series,  than  when  they  are  thrown 
together  without  order  and  connection.  There 
is  always  an  obscurity  in  confusion;  and  the 
same  sentence  that  would  have  enlightened  the 
reader  in  one  part  of  a discourse  perplexes  him 
in  another.  For  the  same  reason,  likewise, 
every  thought  in  a methodical  discourse  shows 
itself  in  its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures 
in  a piece  of  painting  receive  new  grace  from 
their  disposition  in  the  picture.  The  advantages 
of  a reader  from  a methodical  discourse  are 
correspondent  with  those  of  the  writer.  He 
comprehends  everything  easily,  takes  it  in  with 
pleasure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  476. 

Peaceable  times  are  the  best  to  live  in,  though 
not  so  proper  to  furnish  materials  for  a writer. 

Addison. 


:t  w<>uld  be  well  for  all  authors  if  they  knew 
when  to  give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  farther 
pursuits  after  fame.  Addison. 

I have  been  distasted  of  this  way  of  writing 
by  reason  of  long  prefaces  and  exordiums. 

Addison. 

Successful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  ex- 
clude a competitor;  while  the  unsuccessful, 
with  as  much  eagerness,  lay  their  claim  to  him 
« 'heir  brother.  Addison. 

,T1V;  Public  ;s  always  even  with  an  author 
who  has  not  a just  deference  for  them : the  con- 
tempt is  reciprocal.  Addison. 


The  great  art  of  a writer  shows  itself  in  the 
choice  of  pleasing  allusions.  Addison. 

There  is  not  a more  melancholy  object  in  the 
learned  world  than  a man  who  has  written  him- 
self down.  Addison. 

Twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too 
much  than  too  little ; even  as  twenty  to  one  fall 
into  sickness  rather  by  over-much  fulness  than 
by  any  lack.  Ascham. 

Prefaces,  and  excusations,  and  other  speechei 
of  reference  to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of 
tirue-  Lord  Bacon. 

On  this  point  I have  a piece  of  advice  to  offer 
to  all  young  intellectual  aspirants : they  should 
keep  their  commodities  to  themselves;  they 
should  not  produce  their  notions  until  they  have 
wrought  them  into  form.  I did  the  contrary  of 
this  myself,  and  I smarted  severely  for  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I used  to  confuse  myself  with 
the  perplexity  of  my  thoughts, — half  concep- 
tions, abortions  of  truth  that  came  to  the  birth 
when  my  mind  had  not  strength  to  bring  them 
forth,-— monster^  begotten  out  of  the  cloud,  like 
those  in  the  old  fable.  With  Cassio,  I saw  a 
mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly.  I had 
chosen  my  own  points  of  observation ; I viewed 
many  things  differently  from  the  vulgar,  but  my 
visions  for  some  time,  until  my  eye  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  change,  were  wont  to  float  before 
me  vaguely  and  inapprehensibly.  I had  re- 
jected the  hack  notions,  the  uses  of  other  men, 
and  had  as  yet  made  none  for  myself  that  I 
could  call  properly  my  own.  What,  then,  would 
have  been  my  wisdom?  Clearly,  to  reserve 
these  rough  sketches  of  my  intellect  for  secret 
service,  and  not  to  set  them  forth  for  show ; to 
veil  from  the  vulgar  eye  the  unseemliness  of  my 
mind,  while  in  its  rudiments;  to  employ  its 
“ airy  portraiture”  for  exercise,  in  order  that  it 
might  so  learn  to  labour  finally  for  use  ; just  as 
the  young  painter  will  work  off  a hundred 
sketches  for  the  fire  before  he  can  finish  one  for 
public  exhibition.  In  the  mean  time  I should 
have  holden  to  the  old  adage,  “ Loquendum  ut 
vulgus  sentiendum  ut  docti.”  I should  have 
talked  and  demeaned  myself  like  mere  matter- 
of-fact  men,  until  I felt  that  I had  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  men  of  mind  and  had  attained  the 
mastery  of  their  method.  I should  have  let  my 
raw  fruit  hang  and  sun  itself  upon  the  tree  till 
it  was  penetrated  with  ripeness  and  would  come 
away  easily  upon  the  touch  of  a little  finger.  I 
ought  not  to  have  torn  it  off  violently  and  with 
difficulty  while  its  humours  were  yet  crude,  to 
the  laceration  of  the  parent  tree, — the  torture  of 
my  own  inward  man.  Bentley. 

'Hiere  are  three  difficulties  in  authorship:  t> 
write  anything  worth  the  publishing — to  find 
honest  men  to  publish  it — and  to  get  sensible 
men  to  read  it.  Literature  has  now  become  a 
game;  in  which  the  Booksellers  are  the  Kings; 
the  Critics,  the  Knaves ; the  Public,  the  Pack ; 
and  the  poor  Author,  the  mere  Table,  or  Thing 
played  upon.  Colton  : Lacon , Preface. 
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Every  author  is  a far  better  judge  of  the  pains 
ihat  his  efforts  have  cost  him  than  any  reader 
can  possibly  be;  but  to  what  purpose  he  has 
taken  those  pains,  this  is  a question  on  which 
his  readers  will  not  allow  the  author  a voice, 
nor  even  an  opinion ; from  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it  is  fit  that  it 
should  be  so;  otherwise  we  should  not  only 
have  rivers  of  ink  expended  in  bad  writing,  but 
cceans  more  in  defending  it : for  he  that  writes 
m a bad  style  is  sure  to  retort  in  a worse. 

Colton  : La  con,  Preface. 

That  author,  however,  who  has  thought  more 
than  he  has  read,  read  more  than  he  has  written, 
and  written  more  than  he  has  published,  if  he 
does  not  command  success,  has  at  least  deserved 
it.  In  the  article  of  rejection  and  abridgment 
we  must  be  severe  to  ourselves,  if  we  wish  for 
mercy  from  others ; since  for  one  great  genius 
who  has  written  a little  book  we  have  a thousand 
little  geniuses  who  have  written  great  books.  A 
volume  therefore,  that  contains  more  words  than 
ideas,  like  a tree  that  has  more  foliage  than  fruit, 
may  suit  those  to  resort  to  who  want  not  to  feast, 
but  to  dream  and  to  slumber;  but  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  m this  particular  instance  nothing 
can  equal  the  ingratitude  of  the  public ; who 
were  never  yet  known  to  have  the  slightest  com- 
passion for  those  authors  who  have  deprived 
themselves  of  sleep  in  order  to  procure  it  for 
their  readers.  Colton  : La  con,  Preface. 

J*  thf  fauIt  of  °ur  orators  is,  that  they 
P t0  make  a sPeech»  rather  than  to  speak; 
°‘hBe8reat  frr°r  of  our  authors  is,  that  they  sit 
fnT.  ° make.  a book*  rather  than  to  write.  To 
Perspicuity,  wit  with 
iltv8anH  l,|i°^ l'd,tyw,th  vivacity,  truth  with  nov- 
ficTenr  fl  fi!  °f  ltem  Wlth  liberality,  who  is  suf- 
but  it  . r these  tk!np  ? a very  serious  question  ; 
but  U is  one  which  authors  had  much  better 
propose  to  themselves  before  publication  than 
hav'  proposed  to  then,  by  their%ditors  after  it 
Colton  : Lacon , Preface. 

maluref  rnHd,KignS  thaJ.have  digested  and 

been  d h?  F-*1  lltera«7  works  ‘^t  have 

that  tvmnK  h fi,mhed’ in  Pris0ns’  fu,,y  Prove 

that  Jn  fiLhaIe  no.1  ^et  dl sc°vered  any  chains 
mat  can  fetter  the  mind.  Colton  : Lacan. 


He  who  proposes  to  be  an  author,  should  first 
be  a student.  Dryden. 

Too  much  labour  often  takes  away  the  spirit 
by  adding  to  the  polishing;  so  that  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a dull  correctness ; a piece 
without  any  considerable  faults,  but  with  few 
beauties.  Dryden. 

Whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  your  subject 
and  is  improper  to  it,  admit  not  into  your  work. 

Dryden. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in 
the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  tte 
accuracy  in  the  expression.  Dryden. 

He  knew  when  to  leave  off, — a continence 
which  is  practised  by  few  writers. 

Dryden. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having 
the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere 
wantonness  make  themselves  ridiculous  ? 

Dryden. 

Comedy  is  both  excellently  instructive  and 
extremely  pleasant ; satire  lashes  vice  into  re- 
formation ; and  humour  represents  folly  so  as 
to  render  it  ridiculous.  Dryden. 

The  French  writers  do  not  burden  themselves 
too  much  with  plot,  which  has  been  reproached 
to  them  as  a fault.  Dryden. 

There  is  another  extreme  in  obscure  writers 
which  some  empty  conceited  heads  are  apt  to 
run  into,  out  of  a prodigality  of  words  and  a 
want  of  sense.  Felton  : On  the  Classics. 

Raw  and  injudicious  writers  propose  one  thing 
for  their  subject,  and  run  off  to  another. 

Felton. 


write/  h wn  i?VKashort  hint  to  an  ^Partial 

Sv«  rjid,  be  t0  tdl  him  hisfate*  If  he 

P«ce  of  telling  “P< °,n  the  dangerous  preci- 
war  Ln  ‘ g ?nblassed  truth*  le<  him  proclaim 
quarter°  1??^’  n?,ther.  to  give  nor  to  take 
they  fall  uilnn  V®  ® v®  flmes  of  great  men, 
law.  - hSi  Wl?  the  iron  hands  of  the 

any’  then  hi  °f  virtues’  when  they  have 
But’if  he  7°b  ftacks  him  wilh  slander, 
dom  L LTh8^5  truth’  **  him  expect  martyr- 
less • and  thic  dCfi! an^  tben  be  maX  S°  on  fear’ 

• and  ,hls  15  «>e  course  I lake  myself. 

r , De  Foe. 

i"*>ionr'aV„dnlre„n0'hinc8  W‘,hont  a stric‘  exam- 
'ndiee" led  . l mu?h  ashamed  to  put  a loose 

•uone^in^a^praymm.^  public  as 


Of  all  the  kinds  of  writing  and  discourse, 
that  appears  to  pie  incomparably  the  best  which 
is  distinguished  by  grand  masses  and  prominent 
bulks;  which  stand  out  in  magnitude  from  the 
tame  ground-work,  and  impel  the  mind  by  a 
succession  of  separate  strong  impulses , rather 
than  a continuity  of  equable  sentiment. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a work  which  has 
amused  and  exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my 
hfc-  Gibbon. 

Brave  wits  that  have  made  essays  worthy  of 
immortality,  yet  by  reason  of  envious  and  more 
popular  opposers  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  are 
I almost  lost  in  oblivion.  Glanvill. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and 
readings  into  acroamatical  and  exoterical. 

John  Hales. 

The  distance  is  commonly  very  great  between 
actual  performances  and  speculative  possibility. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  as  much  as  has  been 
done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow;  but  on 
the  morrow  some  difficulty  emerges,  or  some 
external  impediment  obstructs.  Indolence,  in- 
terruption, business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their 
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turns  of  retardation;  and  every  long  work  is 
lengthened  by  a thousand  causes  that  can,  and 
ten  thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Per- 
haps no  extensive  and  multifarious  perform- 
ance was  ever  effected  within  the  term  origi- 
nally fixed  in  the  undertaker’s  mind.  He  that 
runs  against  time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject 
to  casualties.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Life  of  Pope. 

This  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons, 
those  temporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows 
of  intellect,  may,  I suppose,  justly  be  derided 
as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination.  Sapiens 
dominatibus  astris.  The  author  that  thinks 
himself  weather-bound  will  find,  with  a little 
help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle  or 
exhausted.  But  while  this  notion  has  possession 
of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inability  which  it 
supposes.  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy 
to  our  hopes : possunt  quia  posse  videntur. 
When  success  seems  attainable,  diligence  is 
enforced ; but  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
faculties  are  suppressed  by  a cross  wind  or  a 
cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  up  without  resist- 
ance : for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of 
nature  ? Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Life  of  Milton. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  be  expected  from  any  mind, 
however  fertile  in  itself,  and  however  stored 
with  acquisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general 
and  arbitrary  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and 
takes  that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies 
have  best  qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he 
has  satisfied  his  friends  and  himself,  till  he  has 
reformed  his  first  thoughts  by  subsequent  exam- 
ination, and  polished  away  those  faults  which 
the  precipitation  of  ardent  composition  is  likely 
to  leave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have 
poured  out  a great  number  of  lines  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  have  passed  the  day  in  reducing  them 
to  fewer.  The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed 
by  the  narrowness  of  his  subject.  Whatever  can 
happen  to  man  has  happened  so  often  that  little 
remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have  been 
all  born ; we  have  most  of  us  been  married ; 
and  so  many  have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths 
can  supply  but  few  materials  for  a poet.  In  the 
fate  of  princes  the  public  has  an  interest;  and 
what  happens  to  them  of  good  or  evil  the  poets 
have  always  considered  as  business  for  the  Muse. 
But  after  so  many  inauguratory  gratulations,  nup- 
tial hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  says  any- 
thing not  said  before.  Even  war  and  conquest, 
however  splendid,  suggest  no  new  images : the 
triumphal  chariot  of  a victorious  monarch  can 
be  decked  only  with  those  ornaments  that  have 
graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The 
poem  must  not  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is 
forgotten.  The  lucky  moments  of  animated 
imagination  cannot  be  attended ; elegances  and 
illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual 
accumulation:  the  composition  must  be  des- 


patched while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and 
admiration  fresh ; and  haste  is  to  be  made  lest 
some  other  event  should  lay  hold  upon  man- 
kind. Occasional  compositions  may,  however, 
secure  to  a writer  the  praise  both  of  learning 
and  facility ; for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  long 
study,  and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from 
the  treasures  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Dry  den. 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a lucky  trifle. 
We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  and  Spar- 
row of  Catullus;  and  a writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject.  But  compositions  merely  pretty 
have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  things,  and  are 
quitted  in  time  for  something  useful : they  are 
flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
foretell  fruits. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Waller. 

Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults; 
negligence  or  errors  are  signal  and  local,  but 
tediousness  pervades  the  whole;  other  faults  are 
censured  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedious- 
ness propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the  first 
hour  is  more  weary  the  second  ; as  bodies  forced 
into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency  pass 
more  and  more  slowly  through  every  successive 
interval  of  space.  Unhappily,  this  pernicious 
failure  is  that  which  an  author  is  least  able  to 
discover.  We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves; 
and  the  act  of  composition  fills  and  delights  the 
mind  with  change  of  language  and  succession 
of  images.  Every  couplet  when  produced  is 
new,  and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  pleasure. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought  a line  superfluous 
when  he  first  wrote  it,  or  contracted  his  work 
till  his  ebullitions  of  invention  had  subsided. 
And  even  if  he  should  control  his  desire  of  im- 
mediate renown,  still  keep  his  work  nine  years 
unpublished,  he  will  still  be  the  author  and  still 
in  danger  of  deceiving  himself ; and  if  he  con- 
sults his  friends  he  will  probably  find  men  who 
have  more  kindness  than  judgment,  or  more  fear 
to  offend  than  desire  to  instruct. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Prior. 

The  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author 
are  to  make  new  things  familiar  and  familiar 
things  new.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  remedy  of  fruitfulness  is  easy,  but  no 
labour  will  help  the  contrary;  I will  like  and 
praise  some  things  in  a young  writer,  which  yet, 
if  he  continues  in,  I cannot  but  justly  hate  him 
for.  Ben  Jonson. 

Most  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  un- 
certainly, and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear 
deductions  of  words  one  from  another,  which 
were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  shelter  their  ignorance,  or  obstinacy, 
under  the  obscurity  of  their  terms.  LOCKE. 

If  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  keep 
close  to  truth  and  instruction,  by  unvaried  terms, 
and  plain,  unsophisticated  arguments,  yet  it  con- 
cerns readers  not  to  be  imposed  on.  LOCKE. 
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Hoping  that  his  name  may  deserve  to  appear 
not  among  the  mercenary  crew  of  false  pretend- 
ereto  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  evidently  were  born  to  study,  and 
love  learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any 
other  end  than  the  service  of  God  and  truth, 
and  perhaps  that  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of 
praise  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented 
shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  published 
labours  advance  the  good  of  mankind. 

Milton  : Areo/agitica. 

*7^°,?  a subject  without  having  first 
read  yourself  full  on  it ; and  never  read  on  a 
subject  til]  you  have  thought  yourself  hungry 
on  u*  Richter. 

thC  m°St  beautiful  dawn  that  mortal 
can  behold  arose  upon  his  spirit,— the  dawn  of 

son  u l°mp0S,t,On*  For  the  hook  that  a per- 
SJhin  ir!S!T.gr  lVrreate  °r  desi&n  contains 

wha  tnn  ^ and  God  onlX  knows 

what  an  expanse  of  futurity  also.  Hopes  of 

improvement— ideas  which  are  to  insu^T  the 
development  and  enlightenment  of  the  human 

Tczr wuh  a joyiui  vi,aiity  in  his  brai". 

when  fw  1 aCeS  “P  and  down  in  the  ‘wilight, 
when  it  has  become  too  dark  to  write. 

Richter. 

it  iflS  is.  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 

a handin’  “ ,,>famy’  * PMtime>  a day-labour, 
handicraft,  an  art,  a science,  or  a virtue. 

A.  W.  SCHLEGEL. 

ini-fildi,by  exP!ricnce  lhat  writing  is  like  build- 

defectmselt'  » “PR*  »me 

tZZ'  " us“a,lly  ^ced  to  exceed  h?s  fot 

ihethame  anT°Sa  ’ and  ““"f  ‘>®es  to  double 
cnarge  and  expense  of  it. 

Dr.  John  Scott. 


Would  a writer  know  how  to  behave  himself 
with  relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in 
old  books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know 
and  what  omissions  he  most  laments.  * 

Swift. 

By  the  time  that  an  author  hath  written  out 
a book,  he  and  his  readers  are  become  old 
acquamtants.  Swift 


AVARICE. 

It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  often  by  being  bribed, 
that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin  on  mankind. 
Avarice  is  a rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many.  It 
finds  a multitude  of  checks,  and  many  opposcrs, 
in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the  objects  of  am- 
bition  are  for  the  few ; and  every  person  who 
aims  at  indirect  profit,  and  therefore  wants 
other  protection  than  innocence  and  law,  in- 
stead of  its  rival,  becomes  its  instrument.  There 
is  a natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this 
domineering,  paramount  evil,  from  all  the  vassal 
vices,  which  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and 
readily  militate  under  its  banners;  and  it  is 
under  that  discipline  alone  that  avarice  is  able 
to  spread  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  to  ren- 
der itself  a general,  public  mischief. 

Burke: 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Ascot's  Debts . 
Feb.  28,  1785. 


acut,est  P°ets  and  speakers,  and 
S ,hat  ,heir  most  ad- 

‘keir  minds  hke"S  ZT  «"Cl?  as  darted  into 

<heyknownotho™»dodewhenche“  °f 

South. 

quire  aM^’  wbiuh  he  is  Phased  to  in- 
nence  om  oA  Cy  c?-n,  but  wear  one  imperti- 
or  rive  a mnl" “"2“  ¥e’  destroy  a single  vice, 
mind,  in  sho  Vheerf!!!neSS  t0  an  honest 
virtue  the  better  W°r  1 Can  be  but  one 

or  receive  from  a ,?ny  degree  ,ess  vjcious, 

their  innocem  rU  hCn?  theTsmallest  addition  to 
Paia*  'Tr"5’  1 sha11  not  *ink  my 

,Dd^  to  kave  been  spent  in 

R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  89. 


Had  covetous  men,  as  the  fable  goes  of  Bria- 
reus,  each  of  them  one  hundred  hands,  they 
would  all  of  them  be  employed  in  grasping  and 
gathering,  and  hardly  one  of  them  in  giving  or 
laying  out,  but  all  in  receiving  and  none  in  re- 
storing: a thing  in  itself  so  monstrous  that  no- 
thing in  nature  besides  is  like  it,  except  it  be 
death  and  the  grave,  the  only  things  I know 
which  are  always  carrying  off  the  spoils  of  the 
world  and  never  making  restitution.  For  other- 
wise, all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  as  they  bor- 
row of  one  another,  so  they  still  pay  what  they 
borrow,  and  that  by  so  just  and  well-balanced 
an  equality  that  their  payments  always  keep 
pace  with  their  receipts.  Dryden. 

We  are  at  best  but  stewards  of  what  we  falsely 
call  our  own  ; yet  avarice  is  so  insatiable  that  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  liberality  to  content  it. 

Seneca. 

There  is  no  vice  which  mankind  carries  to 
such  wild  extremes  as  that  of  avarice. 

Swift. 

Poverty  is  in  want  of  much,  but  avarice  of 
everything.  Publius  Syrus. 
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BACON,  FRANCIS. 

Since  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon’s  philosophy 
egan  to  be  rightly  understood,  the  science  of 
xternal  nature  has  advanced  with  a rapidity 
nexampled  in  the  history  of  all  former  ages, 
'he  great  axiom  of  his  philosophy  is  so  simple 
i its  nature,  and  so  undeniable  in  its  evidence, 
Sat  it  is  astonishing  how  philosophers  were  so 
ate  in  acknowledging  it,  or  in  being  directed 
y its  authority.  It  is  more  than  two  thousand 
ears  since  the  phenomena  of  external  nature 
rere  objects  of  liberal  curiosity  to  speculative 
nd  intelligent  men:  yet  two  centuries  have 
carcely  elapsed  since  the  true  path  of  investi- 
ation  has  been  rightly  pursued  and  steadily 
ersevered  in ; since  the  evidence  of  experience 
as  been  received  as  paramount  to  every  other 
vidence;  or,  in  other  words,  since  philoso- 
hers  have  agreed,  that  the  only  way  to  learn 
ae  magnitude  of  an  object  is  to  measure  it,  the 
nly  way  to  learn  its  tangible  properties  is  to 
auch  it,  and  the  only  way  to  learn  its  visible 
roperties  is  to  look  at  it. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers  : 
Evidences  of  Christianity , ch.  viii. 

At  this  time  Bacon  appeared.  It  is  altogether 
ncorrect  to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  he 
ras  the  first  man  who  rose  up  against  the  Aris- 
atelian  philosophy  when  in  the  height  of  its 
ower.  The  authority  of  that  philosophy  had, 
s we  have  shown,  received  a fatal  blow  long 
efore  he  was  bom.  Several  speculators,  among 
irhom  Ramus  is  the  best  known,  had  recently 
ttempted  to  form  new  sects.  Bacon’s  own  ex- 
pressions about  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
ime  of  Luther  are  clear  and  strong:  “ Acce- 
ebat,”  says  he,  **  odium  et  contemptus,  illis 
psis  temporibus  ortus  erga  Scholasticus.”  And 
gain,  “ Scholasticorum  doctrina  despectui  pror- 
us  haberi  coepit  tanquam  aspera  et  barbara.” 
Both  these  passages  are  in  the  first  book  of  the 
)e  Augmentis.]  The  part  which  Bacon  played 
a this  great  change  was  the  part,  not  of  Robes- 
pierre, but  of  Bonaparte.  The  ancient  order  of 
hings  had  been  subverted.  Some  bigots  still 
herished  with  devoted  loyalty  the  remembrance 
•f  the  fallen  monarchy  and  exerted  themselves 
o effect  a restoration.  But  the  majority  had  no 
uch  feeling.  Freed,  yet  not  knowing  how  to 
i3e  their  freedom,  they  pursued  no  determinate 
ourse,  and  had  found  no  leader  capable  of  con- 
tacting them. 

That  leader  at  length  arose.  The  philosophy 
vhich  he  taught  was  essentially  new.  It  differed 
rom  that  of  the  celebrated  ancient  teachers,  not 
nerely  in  method,  but  also  in  object.  Its  object 
vas  the  good  of  mankind,  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  mass  of  mankind  always  have  understood 
ind  always  will  understand  the  word  good. 
‘ Meditor,”  said  Bacon,  “ instaurationem  philo- 
ophise  ejusmodi  quae  nihil  inanis  aut  abstracti 
labeat,  qu«que  vitae  humanae  conditiones  in 
nehus  provehat.”  [Redargutio  Philosophia- 
^m*J  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Lord  Bacon , July,  1837. 


The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  take  to  be 
this : that  he  invented  a new  method  of  arriving 
at  truth,  which  method  is  called  Induction,  and 
that  he  detected  some  fallacy  in  the  syllogistic 
reasoning  which  had  been  in  vogue  before  his 
time.  This  notion  is  about  as  well  founded  as 
that  of  the  people  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
imagined  that  Virgil  was  a great  conjurer. 
Many  who  are  too  well  informed  to  talk  such 
extravagant  nonsense  entertain  what  we  think 
incorrect  notions  as  to  what  Bacon  really  effected 
in  this  matter. 

The  inductive  method  has  been  practised 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  by  every 
human  being.  It  is  constantly  practised  by  the 
most  ignorant  clown,  by  the  most  thoughtless 
school-boy,  by  the  very  child  at  the  breast.  That 
method  leads  the  clown  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  he  sows  barley  he  shall  not  reap  wheat.  By 
that  method  the  school-boy  learns  that  a cloudy 
day  is  the  best  for  catching  trout.  The  very 
infant,  we  imagine,  is  led  by  induction  to  expect 
milk  from  his  mother  or  nurse,  and  none  from 
his  father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented 
the  inductive  method,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
was  the  first  person  who  correctly  analyzed  that 
method  and  explained  its  uses.  Aristotle  had 
long  before  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  syllogistic  reasoning  could  ever  con- 
duct men  to  the  discovery  of  any  new  prin- 
ciple, had  shown  that  such  discoveries  must  be 
made  by  induction,  and  by  induction  alone,  and 
had  given  the  history  of  the  inductive  process 
concisely  indeed,  but  with  great  perspicuity  and 
precision.  . . . But  he  [Bacon]  was  the  person 
who  first  turned  the  minds  of  speculative  men, 
long  occupied  in  verbal  disputes,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  and  useful  truth ; and,  by  doing 
so,  he  at  once  gave  to  the  inductive  method  an 
importance  and  dignity  which  had  never  before 
belonged  to  it.  He  was  not  the  maker  of  that 
road ; he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  that  road ; 
he  was  not  the  person  who  first  surveyed  and 
mapped  that  road.  But  he  was  the  person  who 
first  called  the  public  attention  to  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine  of  wealth,  which  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  and  which  was  accessible  by  that  road 
alone.  By  doing  so  he  caused  that  road,  which 
had  previously  been  trodden  only  by  peasants 
and  higglers,  to  be  frequented  by  a higher  class 
of  travellers. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Bacon. 

That  which  was  eminently  his  own  in  his 
[Bacon’s]  system  was  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself.  The  end  being  given,  the 
means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  could  not  well  be 
mistaken.  If  others  had  aimed  at  the  same 
object  with  Bacon,  we  hold  it  to  be  certain  that 
they  would  have  employed  the  same  method 
with  Bacon.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  con- 
vince Seneca  that  the  inventing  of  a safety-lamp 
was  an  employment  worthy  of  a philosopher. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  persuade  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  descend  from  the  making  of  syllo- 
gisms to  the  making  of  gunpowder.  But  Seneca 
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would  never  have  doubted  for  a moment  that  it 
was  only  by  means  of  a series  of  experiments 
that  a safety-lamp  could  be  invented.  Thomas 
Aquinas  would  never  have  thought  that  bis 
barbara  and  baralipton  would  enable  him  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  which  charcoal  ought 
to  bear  to  saltpetre  in  a pound  of  gunpowder. 
Neither  common  sense  nor  Aristotle  would  have 
suffered  him  to  fall  into  such  an  absurdity.  By 
stimulating  men  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth. 
Bacon  stimulated  them  to  employ  the  inductive 
method,  the  only  method,  even  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers and  the  schoolmen  themselves  being 
judges,  by  which  new  truth  can  be  discovered. 
By  stimulating  men  to  the  discovery  of  useful 
truth  he  furnished  them  with  a motive  to  per- 
form the  inductive  process  well  and  carefully. 
His  predecessors  had  been,  in  his  phrase,  not 
interpreters,  but  anticipators,  of  nature.  They 
had  been  content  with  the  first  principles  at 
which  they  had  arrived  by  the  most  scanty  and 
slovenly  induction.  And  why  was  this  ? It  was, 
we  conceive,  because  their  philosophy  proposed 
to  itself  no  practical  end,  because  it  was  merely 
an  exercise  of  the  mind.  . . . What  Bacon  did 
for  inductive  philosophy  may,  we  think,  be  fairly 
stated  thus : The  objects  of  preceding  speculators 
were  objects  which  could  be  attained  without 
careful  induction.  Those  speculators,  therefore, 
did  not  perform  the  inductive  process  carefully. 
Bacon  stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an  object  which 
could  be  attained  only  by  induction,  and  by  in- 
duction carefully  performed  ; and  consequently 
induction  was  more  carefully  performed.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  importance  of  what  Bacon 
did  for  inductive  philosophy  has  ever  been  over- 
lated.  But  we  think  that  the  nature  of  his  ser- 
vices is  often  mistaken,  and  was  not  fully  under- 
stood even  by  himself.  It  was  not  by  furnishing 
philosophers  with  rules  for  performing  the  in- 
ductive process  well,  but  by  furnishing  them  with 
a motive  for  performing  it  well,  that  be  conferred 
so  vast  a benefit  on  society.  To  give  to  the  human 
mind  a direction  which  it  shall  retain  for  ages 
is  the  rare  prerogative  of  a few  imperial  spirits. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  inquire 
WJ*?1  was  moral  and  intellectual  constitution 
which  enabled  Bacon  to  exercise  so  vast  an  in- 
fluence on  the  world. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Bacon. 


It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  scanty  remains 
ot  his  oratory  that  the  same  compactness  of 
expression  and  richness  of  fancy  which  appear 
!?  writings  characterized  his  speeches ; and 
. J\IS  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature 
ana  history  enabled  him  to  entertain  his  audi- 
nce  with  a vast  variety  of  illustrations  and 
usions  which  were  generally  happy  and  ap- 
posite,  but  which  were  probably  not  least 
p easing  to  the  taste  of  that  age  when  they  were 
A*  #• 48  *?ow  be  thought  childish  or  pe- 

•n,lc\  ^ *S  ev'^ent  also  that  he  was,  as  indeed 
mignt  have  been  expected,  perfectly  free  from 
e ‘au  , which  are  generally  found  in  an 
(ho  i^ate  W^0’  a^er  having  risen  to  eminence  at 
bar,  enters  the  House  of  Commons ; that  it 
5 


was  his  habit  to  deal  with  every  great  question, 
not  in  small  detached  portions,  but  as  a whole ; 
that  he  refined  little,  and  that  his  reasonings 
were  those  of  a capacious  rather  than  a subtle 
mind.  Ben  Jonson,  a most  unexceptionable 
judge,  has  decribed  Bacon’s  eloquence  in  words, 
which,  though  often  quoted,  will  liear  to  be 
quoted  again.  “ There  happened  in  my  time 
one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in 
his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could 
spare  or  pass  by  a jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly, 
more  weighty,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less 
idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces 
His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from 
him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he 
spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at 
his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections 
more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  anan 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an 
end.”  From  the  mention  which  is  made  of 
jndges,  it  would  seem  that  Jonson  had  heard 
Bacon  only  at  the  Bar.  Indeed,  we  imagine 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  almost 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  is  not  probable 
that  a man  of  Bacon’s  nice  observation  wtfuld 
speak  in  Parliament  exactly  as  he  spoke  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  But  the  graces  of 
manner  and  language  must,  to  a great  extent, 
have  been  common  between  the  Queen’s  Coun- 
sel and  the  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 

Now,  Bacon  is  a striking  instance  of  a genius 
who  could  think  so  profoundly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  clearly,  that  an  ordinary  man  under- 
stands readily  most  of  his  wisest  sayings,  and 
perhaps  thinks  them  so  self-evident  as  hardly  to 
need  mention.  But,  on  reconsideration  and 
repeated  meditation,  you  perceive  more  and 
more  what  extensive  and  important  applications 
one  of  his  maxims  will  have,  and  how  often  it 
has  been  overlooked;  and  on  returning  to  it 
again  and  again,  fresh  views  of  its  importance 
will  continually  open  on  you.  One  of  his  say- 
ings will  be  like  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  which 
you  see  continually  more  and  more,  the  better 
the  telescope  you  apply  to  them. 

The  “dark  sayings,”  on  the  contrary,  of  some 
admired  writers  may  be  compared  to  a fog-bank 
at  sea,  which  the  navigator  at  first  glance  takes 
for  a chain  of  majestic  mountains,  but  which, 
when  approached  closely,  or  when  viewed 
through  a good  glass,  proves  to  be  a mere  mass 
of  unsubstantial  vapours.  Whatrly  : 
Pref  to  Bacon's  Essays 


BEARDS. 

The  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  was  for  many  ages  looked 
upon  as  the  type  of  wisdom.  Lucian  more  than 
once  rallies  the  philosophers  of  his  time  who 
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ndeavoured  to  rival  one  mother  in  beards; 
nd  represents  a learned  man  who  stood  for  a 
rofessorship  in  philosophy,  as  unqualified  for  it 
y the  shortness  of  his  beard. 

.4£lian,  in  his  account  of  Zoilus,  the  pre- 
rnded  critic,  who  wrote  against  Homer  and 
'lato,  and  thought  himself  wiser  than  all  who 
ad  gone  before  him,  tells  us  that  this  Zoilus 
ad  a very  long  beard  that  hung  down  upon  his 
reast,  but  no  hair  upon  his  head,  which  he 
lways  kept  close  shaved,  regarding,  it  seems, 
le  hairs  of  his  head  as  so  many  suckers,  which, 
they  had  been  suffered  to  grow,  might  have 
xawn  away  the  nourishment  from  his  chin,  and 
y that  means  have  starved  his  beard. 

I have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
efused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a saint’s  works, 
'hich  were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint, 
i his  effigies  before  the  book,  was  drawn  with- 
ui  a beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage  the 
r-orld  has  formerly  paid  to  beards ; and  that  a 
arber  was  not  then  allowed  to  make  those 
epredations  on  the  faces  of  the  learned  which 
ave  been  permitted  him  of  late  years. 

Budgell:  Spectator , No.  331. 


an  old  mat.  of  seventy  for  your  experiment,  and 
convert  a snowy-bearded  head  that  might  sit  for 
a portrait  in  a historical  picture,  into  a close- 
scraped  weazen-faced  visage,  like  an  avaricious 
French  peasant  on  his  way  to  haggle  for  swine 
at  a monthly  franc-march6,  the  descent  from  the 
sublime  to  die  ridiculous  is  still  more  painfully 
apparent.  Household  Words. 

During  hundreds  of  years  it  was  the  custom 
in  England  to  wear  beards.  It  became,  in  course 
of  time,  one  of  our  Insularities  to  shave  close. 
Whereas,  in  almost  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  more  or  less  of  moustache  and  beard 
was  habitually  worn,  it  came  to  be  established 
in  this  speck  of  an  island,  as  an  Insularity  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal,  that  an  Englishman, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  must  hew,  hack,  and 
rasp  his  chin  and  upper  lip  daily.  The  incon- 
venience of  this  infallible  test  of  British  respect- 
ability was  so  widely  felt,  that  fortunes  were 
made  by  razors,  razor-strops,  hones,  pastes, 
shaving-soaps,  emollients  for  the  soothing  of  the 
tortured  skin,  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  lessen 
the  misery  of  the  shaving  process  and  diminish 
the  amount  of  time  it  occupied. 

Household  Words. 


If  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  nation, 
re  shall  find  that  the  beard  flourished  in  the 
axon  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much  discour- 
ged  under  the  Norman  line.  It  shot  out,  how- 
yer,  from  time  to  time,  in  several  reigns  under 
ifferent  shapes.  The  last  effort  it  made  seems 
i have  been  in  Queen  Mary’s  days,  as  the 
urious  reader  may  find,  if  he  pleases  to  peruse 
le  figures  of  Cardinal  Pole  and  Bishop  Gar- 
iner  ; though,  at  the  same  time,  I think  it  may 
e questioned,  if  zeal  against  popery  has  not 
iduced  our  Protestant  painters  to  extend  the 
eards  of  these  two  persecutors  beyond  their 
atural  dimensions,  in  order  to  make  them 
ppear  the  more  terrible. 

I find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of 
1 the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one, 
rhich  makes  too  great  a figure  in  story  to  be 
assed  over  in  silence;  I mean  that  of  the  re- 
oubted  Hudibras,  an  account  of  which  Butler 
as  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the  following 


His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  lace ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a tile, 

A sudden  view  it  would  beguile  ; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 

The  nether,  orange  mixt  with  gray." 

Budgell:  Spectator , No.  331. 


There  is  great  truth  in  Alphonse  Karr’s  re- 
mark that  modem  men  are  ugly  because  they 
on  t wear  their  beards.  Take  a fine  man  of 
orty  with  a handsome  round  Medicean  beard 
not  a pointed  Jew’s  beard) ; look  at  him  well, 
o as  to  retain  his  portrait  in  your  mind’s  eye; 
nd  then  shave  him  close,  leaving  him,  per- 
iaps  out  of  charity,  a couple  of  muttc  n-chop 
riiiskers  one  on  each  cheek,  and  you  will  see 
he  humiliating  difference.  And  if  you  select 


BEAUTY. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more 
directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  imme- 
diately diffuses  a secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a 
finishing  to  anything  that  is  great  or  uncommon. 
The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind 
with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a cheerfulness 
and  delight  through  all  its  faculties. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  412. 

There  is  a second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find 
in  the  several  products  of  art  and  nature;  which 
does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that 
warmth  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears 
in  ouJ  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to 
raise  in  us  a secret  delight,  and  a kind  of  fond- 
ness for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  dis- 
cover it.  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or 
variety  of  colours,  in  the  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  bodies,  or  in  a just  mixture  and  concurrence 
of  all  together.  Among  these  several  kinds  of 
beauty  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  412. 

The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the 
face ; she  has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted 
in  it  a double  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of 
smiles  and  blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened 
it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on 
each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given  it 
airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  described,  and 
surrounded  it  with  such  a flowing  shade  of  hair 
as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeab1* 
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light.  In  short,  she  seems  to  have  designed  the 
head  is  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her 
works.  Addison. 

Before  I made  this  remark,  I wondered  to  see 
the  Roman  poets  in  their  description  of  a beau- 
tiful man  so  often  mention  the  turn  of  his  neck 
and  arms.  Addison. 


Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great  beau- 
ties, and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  hate  their 
wives  nine  hours  of  every  day  they  pass  to- 
gether. There  is  such  a particularity  ever  af- 
fected by  them  that  they  are  encumbered  with 
their  charms  in  all  they  say  or  do.  They  pray 
$t  public  devotions  as  they  are  beauties.  They 
converse  on  ordinary  occasions  as  they  are 
beauties.  . . . Good  nature  will  always  supply 
the  absence  of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot  long 
supply  the  absence  of  good  nature. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  306. 


In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of 
colour;  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion 
more  than  that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part 
of  beauty  which  a picture  cannot  express ; no, 
nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  ex- 
cellent beauty  that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in 
the  proportion.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XL/V,  Of  Beauty. 


A man  shall  see  faces  that,  if  you  examine 
them  part  by  part,  you  shall  find  never  a good  ; 
and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion, 
certainly  it  is  no  marvel  though  persons  in  years 
seem  many  times  more  amiable : “ pulchorum 
autumnus  pulcher;”  for  no  youth  can  be  comely 
but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth  as  to 
make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  summer 
fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  that  can- 
not last;  and  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a dis- 
solute youth,  and  an  age  a little  out  of  counte- 
nance: but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light  well, 
it  maketh  virtues  shine  and  vices  blush. 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  XLIV. , Of  Beauty. 

Expression  is  of  more  consequence  than 
■hape ; it  will  light  up  features  otherwise  heavy. 

Sir  C.  Bell. 


heraale  beauties  are  as  fickle  in  their  faces  as 
their  minds;  though  casualties  should  spare 
uiem,  age  brings  in  a necessity  of  decay ; leav- 
ing doters  upon  red  and  white  perplexed  by 
incertainty  both  of  the  continuance  of  their  mis- 
tress s kindness  and  her  beauty,  both  of  which 
*re  necessary  to  the  amorist’s  joy  and  quiet. 

Boyle. 

n y<!,?r  P®*I * * * 5 *'011  by  directing  and  settling  it 
«pon  an  object  the  due  contemplation  of  whose 
loveliness  may  cure  perfectly  all  hurts  received 
from  mortal  beauty.  Boyle. 


I cannot  understand  the  importance  whict 

ain  Poople  set  upon  outward  beauty  or  plain 

„ * am  of  opinion  that  all  true  education 

infn  at  eas*  M has  a religious  foundation,  musi 

imUff  3 no^  e ca^m*  a wholesome  coldness,  ar 

erence,  or  whatever  people  may  call  it 


towards  such-like  outward  gifts,  or  the  want 
of  them.  And  who  has  not  experienced  of  how 
little  consequence  they  are  in  fact  for  the  weal 
or  woe  of  life  ? Who  has  not  experienced  how, 
on  nearer  acquaintance,  plainness  becomes  beau- 
tified, and  beauty  loses  its  charm,  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  heart  and  mind  ? 
And  from  this  cause  am  I of  opinion  that  the 
want  of  outward  beauty  never  disquiets  a noble 
nature  or  will  be  regarded  as  a misfortune.  It 
nevei  can  prevent  people  from  being  amiable 
and  beloved  in  the  highest  degree;  and  we 
have  daily  proof  of  this. 

Frederika  Bremer. 

An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fra- 
gility, is  almost  essential  to  it  [beauty], 

Burke. 

Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  un- 
folds to  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring ; it 
waves  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green 
blades  of  grass;  it  haunts  the  depths  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues 
of  the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not 
only  these  minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the 
mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with 
beauty.  The  universe  is  its  temple ; and  those 
men  who  are  alive  to  it  cannot  lift  their  eyes 
without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it 
on  every  side.  Now,  this  beauty  is  so  precious, 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure, 
so  congenial  with  our  tenderest  and  noblest 
feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that -it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as  living 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind  to 
it  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a dungeon.  An  in- 
finite joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of 
culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment.  The 
greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with 
beauty,  and  they  win  their  way  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their 
natural  and  fit  attire. 

W.  Ellery  Channing. 

It  was  a very  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked 
why  any  man  should  be  delighted  with  beauty, 
that  it  was  a question  that  none  but  a blind  man 
could  ask.  Lord  Clarendon. 

A graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance, 
gives  a force  to  language,  and  helps  to  convince 
by  look  and  posture.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a just  accord  and 
mutual  harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by 
a healthful  constitution. 

Dry  den's  Dufresnoy , Pref. 

There  are  of  these  sorts  of  beauties  which 
last  but  for  a moment ; as  the  different  airs  of 
an  assembly  upon  the  sight  of  an  unexpected 
and  uncommon  object ; some  particularity  of  a 
violent  passion,  some  graceful  passion,  some 
graceful  action,  a smile,  a glance  of  an  eye,  a 
disdainful  look,  a look  of  gravity,  and  a thou- 
sand other  such-like  things. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy, 
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Beauty  is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as 
they  are  in  their  proper  and  perfect  nature; 
which  the  best  painters  always  choose  by  con- 
templating the  forms  of  each.  Dryden. 

The  most  important  part  of  painting  is  to 
know  what  is  most  beautiful  in  nature;  that 
which  is  most  beautiful  is  the  most  noble  sub- 
iect.  Dryden. 

Beauty  charms,  sublimity  moves  us,  and  is 
often  accompanied  with  a feeling  resembling 
fear,  while  beauty  rather  attracts  and  draws  us 
towards  it.  Fleming. 

The  fashion  of  the  day  should  always  be  re- 
flected in  a woman’s  dress,  according  to  her 
position  and  age ; the  eye  craves  for  variety  as 
keenly  as  the  palate ; and  then,  I honestly  pro- 
test, a naturally  good-looking  woman  is  always 
handsome.  For,  happily,  there  exists  more  than 
one  kind  of  beauty.  There  is  the  beauty  of 
infancy,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  beauty  of  ma- 
turity, and,  believe  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  beauty  of  age,  if  you  do  not  spoil  it  by 
your  own  want  of  judgment.  At  any  age,  a 
woman  may  be  becomingly  and  pleasingly 
dressed  Household  Words. 

Leanness,  hitherto,  has  been  considered  a re- 
proach, rather  than  a merit,  either  in  an  indi- 
vidual or  a nation.  . . . We  cannot  fancy  a fat 
Macbeth;  a corpulent  traitor  in  Venice  Pre- 
served, or  an  obese  Iago,  are  impossibilities. 
Assuredly,  Falstaff  was  not  scrupulously  honest 
or  honourable ; but  what  was  he,  after  all,  but 
a merry  rogue?  Plumpness  and  beauty  have 
often  been  regarded  as  inseparable  Siamese 
twins,  from  the  illustrious  regent  whose  ideal 
of  female  loveliness  was  summed  up  in  “ fat, 
fair,  and  forty,”  to  the  Egyptians  who  fattened 
their  dames  systematically,  by  making  them  sit 
in  a bath  of  chicken-broth ; the  etiquette  being 
that  the  lady  under  treatment  is  to  eat,  while 
sitting  in  the  broth-bath,  one  whole  chicken  of 
the  number  of  those  of  which  the  bath  was 
made,  and  that  she  is  to  repeat  both  bath  and 
dose  for  many  days.  A doubt,  one  should 
think,  must  have  sometimes  arisen,  whether  the 
beauty  thus  in  training  would  fatten  or  choke 
"rst*  Household  Words. 

I can  tell  Parthenissa,  for  her  comfort,  that 
the  beauties,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most 
impertinent  and  disagreeable  of  women.  An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a reflection  upon 
their  own  merit,  and  a precise  behaviour  in  their 
general  conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  acci- 
dents m beauties.  All  you  obtain  of  them  is 
granted  to  importunity  and  solicitation  for  what 
did  not  deserve  so  much  of  your  time,  and  you 
recover  from  the  possession  of  it  as  out  of  a 
dream. 

You  are  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  fancy 
which  so  strangely  misled  you,  and  your  admi- 
ration of  a beauty,  merely  as  such,  is  incon- 
sistent with  a tolerable  reflection  upon  yourself, 
ihe  cheerful  good-humoured  creatures,  into 
whose  heads  it  never  entered  that  they  could 


make  any  man  unhappy,  are  the  persons  formed 
for  making  men  happy. 

Hughes  : Spectator , No.  306. 

Take  the  whole  sex  together,  and  you  find 
those  who  have  the  strongest  possession  of  men’s 
hearts  are  not  eminent  for  their  beauty.  You 
see  it  often  happen  that  those  who  engage  men 
to  the  greatest  violence  are  such  as  those  who 
are  strangers  to  them  would  take  to  be  remark- 
ably defective  for  that  end. 

Hughes  : Spectator , No.  306. 

He  will  always  see  the  most  beauty  whose 
affections  are  warmest  and  most  exercised, 
whose  imagination  is  the  most  powerful,  and 
who  has  the  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend 
to  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

Beauty  consists  of  a certain  composition  of 
colour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  be- 
holder. Locke. 

Beauty  or  unbecomingness  are  of  more  force 
to  draw  or  deter  imitation  ‘than  any  discourses 
which  can  be  made  to  them.  Locke. 

No  better  cosmetics  than  a severe  temperance 
and  purity,  modesty  and  humility,  a gracious 
temper  and  calmness  of  spirit;  no  true  beauty 
without  the  signature  of  these  graces  in  the 
very  countenance. 

Ray  : On  the  Creation. 

We  may  say  of  agreeableness,  as  distinct  from 
beauty,  that  it  consists  in  a symmetry  of  which 
we  know  not  the  rules,  and  a secret  conformity 
of  the  features  to  each  other,  and  to  the  air  and 
complexion  of  the  person. 

Rochefoucauld. 

Beauty  and  use  can  so  well  agree  together 
that  of  all  the  trinkets  wherewith  they  are 
attired  there  is  not  one  but  serves  to  some  neces- 
sary purpose.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  that  is  comely  when  old  and  decrepit 
surely  was  very  beautiful  when  he  was  young. 

South. 

Socrates  called  beauty  a short-lived  tyranny ; 
Plato,  privilege  of  nature ; Theophrastus,  a silent 
cheat ; Theocritus,  a delightful  prejudice ; Came- 
ades,  a solitary  kingdom;  Domitian  said  that 
nothing  was  more  grateful ; Aristotle  affirmed 
that  beauty  was  better  than  all  the  letters  of 
recommendation  in  the  world;  Homer,  that 
’twas  a glorious  gift  of  nature ; and  Ovid  call* 
it  a favour  bestowed  by  the  gods. 

Southgate. 

Though  colour  be  the  lowest  of  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the 
most  striking.  Joseph  Spence. 

As  to  the  latter  species  of  mankind,  the  beau- 
ties, whether  male  or  female,  they  are  generally 
the  most  untractable  people  of  all  others.  You 
are  so  excessively  perplexed  with  the  particu- 
larities in  their  behaviour,  that  to  be  at  ease, 
one  would  be  apt  to  wish  there  were  no  suck 
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CTealurec.  They  expect  so  great  allowances, 
and  give  so  little  to  others,  that  they  who  have 
to  deal  with  them  find,  in  the  main,  a man  with 
a better  person  than  ordinary,  and  a beautiful 
woman,  might  be  very  happily  changed  for  such 
to  whom  nature  has  been  less  liberal.  The 
handsome  fellow  is  usually  so  much  a gentle- 
man, and  the  fine  woman  has  something  so  be- 
coming, that  there  is  no  enduring  either  of  them. 
K has  therefore  been  generally  my  choice  to  mix 
with  cheerful  ugly  creatures,  rather  than  gentle- 
men  who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or  do 
what  they  please,  or  beauties  who  have  charms 
enough  to  do  and  say  what  would  be  disobliging 
m anybody  but  themselves. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  87. 

Bmu^  has  delight  and  torment  of 

"°rld  ^“"2“  k be6“>-  The  philosophers 
have  felt  its  influence  so  sensibly  that  almost 

wS°"e,°f 'hT  left  some  “W  or  o7h“r 

»hich  intimated  that  he  knew  too  well  the 

°"e  has  told  us  ,1,al  a graceful 
KLis ainora  powerful  recommendation  than 
An„.^  J “ "S*  can  *»  i”  your  favour. 

h*  possessor  of  «o  consider  it 
r ..  re  gift  °f  nature,  and  not  any  perfection 
l'“r\  A ‘««i  calls  it  a “short-lived 
*""?•  a fourth,  a “silent  fraud,”  because  it 

BuTnhi^V" * W“1!0"t  ,he  he,P  of  lunguage. 
nki  1 unk  Curaendes  spoke  as  much  like  a 
f 7 an3I,7  lhem>  tliongh  more  like  a 
It  k noHnH~5  f tV  ™yal,y  wi‘hout  fotce.-- 

« is  not  indeed  to  be  denied  but  there  is  some 

severe  wiH  not'6  ‘1  * ^“V0115  form : the  most 

tamedk  i P nd  ,hal  lhey  do  "o‘  feel  an 

irrsr  incfavour  of  the  hand- 

bIR  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  143. 
unless  ”?Ve.ep  your  beauty  and  your  health, 

them  to  stay  with^yo^e,7y^using7hem1ll.C°Ura^e 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
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. A beneficent  person  is  like  a fountain  water- 
ing the  earth  and  spreading  fertility:  it  is  there- 
fore more  delightful  and  more  honourable  to 
give  than  receive.  Epicurus. 

Is  the  force  of  self-love  abated,  or  its  interest 
prejudiced,  by  benevolence?  So  far  from  it, 
that  benevolence,  though  a distinct  principle,  is 
extremely  serviceable  to  self-love,  and  then  dith 

most  service  when  it  is  least  designed And 

then,  as  to  that  charming  delight  which  imme- 
diately  follows  the  giving  joy  to  another,  or 
relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is,  when  the  object* 
are  numerous,  and  the  kindness  of  importance, 
really  inexpressible,  what  can  this  be  owing  to 
but  a consciousness  of  a man’s  having  done 
something  praiseworthy,  and  expressive  of  a 
great  soul  ? Grove:  Spectator , No.  588. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  diffusing 
a warmer  colouring  over  the  visions  of  fancy, 
sensibility  is  often  a source  of  exquisite  pleasure, 
-—•to  others,  if  not  to  the  possessor, — yet  it 
should  never  be  confounded  with  benevolence, 
since  it  constitutes,  at  best,  rather  the  ornament 
of  & fine  than  the  virtues  of  a good  mind. 

Robert  Hall. 

In  order  to  render  men  benevolent  they  must 
first  be  made  tender : for  benevolent  affections 
are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning:  they  result 
from  that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early 
impressions  of  tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sym- 
pathy,  which  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 
“J.  . to  supply,  and  for  the  formation  of 

which  »t  is  the  best  possible  school. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 


benevolence. 

Rare  benevolence,  the  minister  of  God. 
tk-  * v Carlyle. 

heart  aiE? Cnia  a?d  fil*al  duties  discipline  the 
^^intensitv^of  Gn  ^ mankind? 

»ot  prevents^  univ^TC™^ce.enC°UrageS> 
m. . Coleridge. 

M-1  e.ve,y  reaa»n  to  conclude  that  moral 
^Bentlncr  thC  Wh°Ie  emP're  of  Sol 
amonrthe  inB  K-f  CXerts,  its  ablest  energies 
that if  kch  eflvli  ntSi.0f  Ldistant- wor,dSy  «>d 
rocal  kindnec*/  t.^e  med*um  of  recip- 

pervades  the  h/?f  a?ection  that  ecstatic  joy 
Forwe  wnno?  -f  C?lcsti.al  intelligences, 
any  region  of  <5iv»/vnCe,Ve  happiness  to  exist  in 
tellectual  b°LS  Jfu™  T°ng  \ny  cIass  of  in* 


Benevolence  is  a duty.  He  who  frequently 
practises  it,  and  sees  his  benevolent  intentions 
realized,  at  length  comes  really  to  love  him  to 
whom  he  has  done  good.  When,  therefore,  it 
IS  ir»  • “.Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
se“>  U is  not  m.eant»  thou  shah  love  him  firsts 
and  do  good  to  him  in  consequence  of  that  love, 
but,  thou  shalt  do  good  to  thy  neighbour,  and 
this  thy  beneficence  will  engender  in  thee  that 
love  to  mankind  which  is  the  fulness  and  con- 
summation of  the  inclination  to  do  good. 

Emmanuel  Kant. 

A benevolent  disposition  is,  no  doubt,  a great 
help  towards  a course  of  uniform  practical  be- 
nevolence; but  let  no  one  trust  to  it,  when  there 
are  other  strong  propensities,  and  no  firm  good 
principle.  Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Goodness, 
and  Goodness  of  Nature. 


BIBLE. 

By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as 
weil  as  rational,  is  this  system  of  the  P&ilmist 
[rsalm  cvn.J  than  the  pagan  scheme  in  Virgil 
and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is  represented 
as  raising  a storm,  and  another  as  laying  it ! 
Were  we  only  to  consider  the  sublime  in  this 
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piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the 
idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
raising  a tumult  among  the  elements  and  recov- 
ering them  out  of  their  confusion  ? 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  489. 

Many  particular  facts  are  recorded  in  holy 
writ  attested  by  particular  pagan  authors. 

Addison. 

There  is  no  passion  that  it  is  not  finely  ex- 
pressed in  those  parts  of  the  inspired  writings 
which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and  anthems. 

Addison. 

They  who  are  not  induced  to  believe  and  live 
as  they  ought,  by  those  discoveries  which  God 
hath  made  in  Scripture,  would  stand  out  against 
any  evidence  whatever ; even  that  of  a messen- 
ger sent  express  from  the  other  world. 

Atterbury. 

As  those  wines  which  flow  from  the  first 
treading  of  the  grapes  are  sweeter  and  better 
than  those  forced  out  by  the  press,  which  gives 
them  the  roughness  of  the  husk  and  the  stone, 
so  are  those  doctrines  best  and  sweetest  which 
flow  from  a gentle  cmsh  of  the  Scriptures  and 
are  not  wrung  into  controversies  and  common- 
places. Lord  Bacon. 

The  scope  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  to  express  matters  of  nature  in  Scripture 
otherwise  than  in  passage,  for  application  to 
man’s  capacity,  and  to  matters  moral  and 
divine.  Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  not  a book  on  earth  so  favourable  to 
all  the  kind,  and  to  all  the  sublime , affections, 
or  so  unfriendly  to  hatred  and  persecution , to 
tyranny , injustice , and  every  sort,  o(  malevolence , 
as  the  Gospel.  It  breathes  nothing  through- 
out but  mercy , benevolence,  and  peace.  . . . Such 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  are  level  to 
human  capacity  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
purest  truth  and  soundest  morality.  All  the 
genius  and  learning  of  the  heathen  world,  all 
the  penetration  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  had  never  been  able  to  produce  such 
a system  of  moral  duty,  and  so  rational  an  ac- 
count of  Providence  and  of  man,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  Beattie. 

The  Bible  is  a precious  storehouse,  and  the 
Magna  Charta  of  a Christian.  There  he  reads 
of  his  heavenly  Father’s  love,  and  of  his  dying 
Saviour’s  legacies.  There  he  sees  a map  of  his 
travels  through  the  wilderness,  and  a landscape, 
too,  of  Canaan.  And  when  he  climbs  on  Pis- 
gafc’i  top,  and  views  the  promised  land,  his 
heart  begins  to  burn,  delighted  with  the  blessed 
prospect,  and  amazed  at  the  rich  and  free  sal- 
vation. But  a mere  professor,  though  a decent 
one,  looks  on  the  Bible  as  a dull  book,  and 
peruseth  it  with  such  indifference  as  you  would 
read  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  another  man’s 
cstate*  Berridge. 

It  is  not  oftentimes  so  much  what  the  Scrip- 
lure  says,  as  what  some  men  persuade  others  it 
says,  that  makes  it  seem  obscure ; and  that,  as 


to  some  other  passages,  that  are  so  indeed 
(since  it  is  the  abstruseness  of  what  is  taught  in 
them  that  makes  them  almost  inevitably  so),  it 
is  little  less  saucy,  upon  such  a score,  to  find 
fault  with  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  than  to  do 
so  with  the  Author  for  making  us  but  men. 

Boyle  : On  the  Scriptures. 

If  there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between 
that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence which  revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that 
system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  experience,  together  with  reason,  informs 
us  of,  that  is,  the  known  course  of  nature ; this 
is  a presumption  that  they  have  both  the  same 
author  and  cause,  at  least  so  far  as  to  answer 
the  objections  against  the  former’s  being  from 
God,  drawn  from  anything  which  is  analogical 
or  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the  latter,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  from  him. 

Bishop  Butler  : Analogy. 


But  what  is  meant,  after  all,  by  uneducated,  in 
a time  when  Books  have  come  into  the  world- 
come  to  be  household  furniture  in  every  habita- 
tion of  the  civilized  world?  In  the  poorest 
cottage  are  Books — is  one  Book,  wherein  for 
several  thousands  of  years  the  spirit  of  man  has 
found  light  and  nourishment  and  an  interpreting 
response  to  whatever  is  Deepest  in  him. 

Carlyle. 


I call  that  [the  Book  of  Job],  apart  from  all 
theories  about  it,  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever 
written  with  pen.  One  feels,  indeed,  as  if  it 
were  not  Hebrew ; such  a noble  universality, 
different  from  noble  patriotism,  or  sectarianism, 
reigns  in  it.  A noble  book!  all  men’s  book! 
It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never- 
ending  problem,  man’s  destiny,  and  God’s  ways 
with  him  here  in  this  earth.  And  all  in  such 
free  flowing  outlines ; grand  in  its  sincerity,  in 
its  simplicity,  in  its  epic  melody  and  repose  of 
reconcilement.  There  is  the  seeing  eye,  the 
mildly  understanding  heart.  So  true  every  way ; 
true  eyesight  and  vision  for  all  things ; material 
things  no  less  than  spiritual : the  horse, — “ Hast 
thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder /”  “he 


laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear !”  Such  living 
likenesses  were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime  sor- 
row, sublime  reconciliation  ; oldest  choral  mel- 
ody as  of  the  heart  of  mankind;  so  soft  and 
great;  as  the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world 
with  its  seas  and  stars ! there  is  nothing  written, 
I think,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal 
literary  merit.  CARLYLE. 


Prize  and  study  the  Scripture.  We  can  have 
no  delight  in  meditation  on  him  unless  we 
know  him ; and  we  cannot  know  him  but  by  the 
means  of  his  own  revelation ; when  the  reve- 
lation is  despised,  the  revealer  will  be  of  little 
esteem.  Men  do  not  throw  off  God  from  being 
their  rule,  till  they  throw  off  Scripture  from 
being  their  guide ; and  God  must  needs  be  cast 
off  from  being  an  end,  when  the  Scripture  is 
rejected  from  being  a rule.  Those  that  do  not 
care  to  know  his  will,  that  love  to  be  ignorant 
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his  nature,  can  never  be  affected  to  his  hon- 
our. Let  therefore  the  subtleties  of  reason  vail 
to  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  the  humour  of  the 
will  to  the  command  of  the  word. 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

There  was  plainly  wanting  a divine  revelation 
to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  cor 
raption  and  degeneracy.  Dr.  S.  Clarke. 

For  more  than  a thousand  years  the  Bible 
collectively  taken,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization,  science,  law— in  short,  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  species 
—always  supporting,  and  often  leading  the  way 
Its  very  presence,  as  a believed  Book,  has  ren 
dered  the  nations  emphatically  a chosen  race ; 
and  this,  too,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is  more 
or  less  generally  known  and  studied.  Of  those 
nations  which  in  the  highest  degree  enjoy  its 
influences  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
dmerences,  public  and  private,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  are  only  less  than  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  a diversity  of  species. 
Oood  and  holy  men,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  k,ngIy  sPirits  of  h*story,  enthroned 
»n  the  hearts  of  mighty  nations,  have  borne 
witne&  to  its  influences,  have  declared  it  to  be 
beyond  compare  the  most  perfect  instrument  of 
Human,ty-  Coleridge. 

rJl  *S,fufficien,tly  humil»ating  to  our  nature  to 
eflect  that  our  knowledge  is  but  as  the  rivulet, 
our  ignorance  as  the  sea.  On  points  of  the 
Jghest  interest,  the  moment  we  quit  the  light 

bSU.“rn  W°  5hal1  find  that  PI=>tonism  itself 
B Ultimately  connected  with  Pyrrhonism,  and  the 
deepest  inquiry  with  the  darkest  doubt. 

Colton  : La  con , Preface. 

nrn^t1  W<T  more  proper  for  the 

DeucaHon  WU-  ,earninS  in  the  story  of 
Deucahon  than  m that  of  Noah?  Why  will 

matter^h  0?SK^f  Samson  afford  as  plentiful 
TJS2*f  a^UrS  °f  Hercu,es  ? Why  is  not 

genii  ? Ld  ?i!ghJe-r  F°d  a Woman  as  IpM- 

athanmnl  h®  f"end*h,P  David  and  Jon- 
^euHnH  P°^y  Ce'eb!Lation  ^an  that  of 
of  m Pirithous  ? Does  not  the  passage 

yield  incnmd  ^ Israclites  into  the  Holy  LaSd 
voyages  of  nfrab  y m°£e  poetic  variety  than  the 
threadbare  7 “ ? ^re'h'  °bs0,ete- 

stored  with  i / Jhebes  and  Tr°y  half  so 
actions  (sinr£reat’  be™,cal»  and  supernatural 

h°  L(  r V6Rer  r11  needs  find  or  make 

Dav/d  .Wars  of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  of 
others?  Can  all' Wtrans- 
b flourish  g°^s  81  ve  such  copious  hints 

des  of  SS?  exP?tlate  “Pen  as  the  true  mira- 
What  do  °f  b‘S  P^°Phets  and  apostles  ? 

AH  the  boni  t3rnCu  la  these  few  particulars? 
mc«t  admi^°f  ?e  B,ible  are  either  already 

are  the  best  mot^.  exalt®d  pieces  of  poesy,  or 
e best  materials  m the  world  for  it. 

Cowley  : Davideis , Preface. 


h'-autifu?  fiction  thlt  Prod,gal  .son»  the  most 
Saviour’s  v *that.  ever  was  invented;  our 
peech  to  his  disciples,  with  which  he 


closes  his  earthly  ministration,  full  of  the  sub- 
Iimest  dignity  and  tenderest  affection,  surpass 
everything  that  I ever  read ; and,  like  the  Spirit 
by  which  they  were  dictated,  fly  directly  to  the 
heart.  Cowper  : 

To  Lady  Heskcth , August  i,  1765. 

The  highest  historical  probability  can  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  proposition,  that,  if  it 
were  possible  to  annihilate  the  Bible,  and  with 
it  all  its  influences,  we  should  destroy  with  it  the 
whole  spiritual  system  of  the  moral  world— all 

our  great  moral  ideas — refinement  of  manners . 

constitutional  government— equitable  adminis- 
tration and  security  of  property — our  schools, 
hospitals,  and  benevolent  associations — the  press 
— the  fine  arts — the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  blessings  of  the  fireside ; in  a word,  all  that 
distinguishes  Europe  and  America  from  Turkey 
and  Hindostan.  Edward  Everett. 


Who  will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and 
marvellous  English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is 
not  one  of  the  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this 
country  ? It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a music  that 
can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church 
bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he 
can  forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  al- 
most things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  part 
of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national 
seriousness.  Nay,  it  is  worshipped  with  a posi- 
tive idolatry,  in  extenuation  of  whose  gross  fa- 
naticism  its  intrinsic  beauty  pleads  availingly 
with  the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar.  The 
memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent 
traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its 
phrases.  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials 
of  a man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words.  It  is  the 
representative  of  his  best  moments ; and  all  that 
there  has  been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle, 
and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him 
forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred 
thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed  and  con- 
troversy never  soiled.  It  has  been  to  him  all 
along  as  the  silent,  but  oh,  how  intelligible,  voice 
of  his  guardian  angel ; and  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a Protestant 
with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him  whose 
spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible. 

F.  W.  Faber  (Roman  Catholic): 
Quoted  in  Dublin  Rev .,  June,  1853. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers  the 
noblest  wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  low  and 
duH-  Felton. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  the  best  way  of  liv - 
ing,  the  noblest  way  of  sufferings  and  the  most 
cotnfortable  way  of  dying.  Flavel. 

The  peculiar  genius,  if  such  a word  may  be  per- 
mitted, which  breathes  through  it,  the  mingled 
tenderness  and  majesty,  the  Saxon  simplicity, 
the  preternatural  grandeur,  unequalled,  unar- 
proached,  in  the  attempted  improvements  of 
modern  scholars, — all  are  here,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  that  man 
William  Tyndale.  J.  A.  Froude. 

History  of  England 
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It  is  a belief  in  the  Bible,  the  fruits  of  deep 
meditation,  which  has  served  me  as  the  guide 
of  my  moral  and  literary  life.  I have  found  it 
a capital  safely  invested  and  richly  productive 
of  interest.  Goethe. 


Revelation  will  soon  be  discerned  to  be  ex 
tremely  conducible  to  reforming  men’s  lives 
such  as  will  answer  all  objections  and  excep- 
tions of  flesh  and  blood  against  it 

Hammond. 


A stream  where  alike  the  elephant  may  swim 
and  the  lamb  may  wade. 

Gregory  the  Great. 


The  Christian  faith  has  been,  and  is  still,  very 
fiercely  and  obstinately  attacked.  How  many 
efforts  have  been  made  and  are  still  made,  how 
many  books,  serious  or  frivolous,  able  or  silly, 
have  been  and  are  spread  incessantly,  in  order 
to  destroy  it  in  men’s  minds ! Where  has  this 
redoubtable  struggle  been  supported  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  success?  and  where  has 
Christian  faith  been  best  defended?  There 
where  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Books  is  a gen- 
eral and  assiduous  part  of  public  worship, — there 
where  it  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  families 
and  in  solitary  meditation.  It  is  the  Bible,  the 
Bible  itself,  which  combats  and  triumphs  most 
efficaciously  in  the  war  between  incredulity  and 
belief.  Guizot. 


There  is  no  book  like  the  Bible  for  excellent 
learning,  wisdom,  and  use. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale. 


The  veneration  we  shall  feel  for  the  Bible  as 
the  depository  of  saving  knowledge  will  be  to- 
tally distinct,  not  only  from  what  we  attach  to  any 
other  book,  but  from  that  admiration  its  other 
properties  inspire ; and  the  variety  and  antiquity 
of  its  history,  the  light  it  affords  in  various 
researches,  its  inimitable  touches  of  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  so  copi- 
ously  poured  over  its  pages,  will  be  deemed 
subsidiary  ornaments,  the  embellishments  of  the 
casket  which  contains  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

„ Robert  Hall: 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes. 


To  say  nothing  °f  the  inimitable  beauties, 
the  Bible,  considered  in  a literary  view,  whi 
ure  universally  acknowledged,  it  is  the  bo< 
which  every  devout  man  is  accustomed  to  co 

nf  Vf5  Lhe,°racle  of  God:  i*  is  the  comp™, 
of  his  best  moments,  and  the  vehicle  of  1 
S'5!  insolations  Intimately  associated 
his  mmd  with  everything  dear  and  valuable, 
diction  more  powerfully  excites  devotional  fe< 

•ohprihan  a5y  0th€r;  and  when  temperately  ai 
boberly  used  imparts  an  unction  to  a religio 
discourse  which  nothing  else  can  supply  8 
Robert  Hall  : 
Review  of  Foster’s  Essays. 
if  an  uninterested  spectator,  after  a caref 

isdc'h'7uId  reply,  withorn  hesitation^ 

ssSEUr  z ,by  wh‘c“ 

on  that  sublime  aphorism? 

Addrm  t0  "" 


All  human  discoveries  seem  to  be  made  only 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  more  strongly  the 
truths  come  from  on  high,  and  contained  in  the 
sacred  writings. 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail, 
surely  the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  even 
without  the  help  of  interpreters,  in  God’s  church 
worketh  mightily,  not  unto  their  confirmation 
alone  which  are  converted,  but  also  to  their 
conversion  which  are  not.  Hooker. 

Unto  the  word  of  God,  being,  in  respect  o! 
that  end  for  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect, 
exact,  and  absolute  in  itself,  we  do  not  add 
reason  as  a supplement  of  any  maim  or  defect 
therein,  but  as  a necessary  instrument,  without 
which  we  could  not  reap  by  the  Scripture’s  per- 
fection that  fruit  and  benefit  which  it  yieldeth. 

Hooker. 

The  reading  of  Scripture  is  effectual,  as  well 
to  lay  even  the  first  foundation,  as  to  add  de- 
grees of  farther  perfection,  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Hooker. 

The  little  which  some  of  the  heathen  did 
chance  to  hear  concerning  such  matter  as  the 
sacred  Scripture  plentifully  containeth,  they  did 
in  wonderful  sort  effect.  Hooker. 

Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon 
plainly  ensue  that  the  light  of  Scripture  once 
shining  in  the  world,  all  other  light  of  nature  is 
therewith  in  such  sort  drowned  that  now  we 
need  it  not  Hooker. 

All  those  venerable  books  of  Scripture,  all 
those  sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  holy  writ, 
are  with  such  absolute  perfection  framed. 

Hooker. 

The  Scripture  must  be  sufficient  to  imprint  m 
us  the  character  of  all  things  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  eternal  life.  Hooker. 

The  Scripture  of  God  is  a storehouse  abound- 
ing with  inestimable  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  Hooker. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special 
occasions,  as  also  in  other  manifold  respects, 
infinite  treasures  of  wisdom  are  abundantly  to 

be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hooker. 

Whatsoever  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man’* 
salvation  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scripture’* 
insufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Hooker. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable 
in  other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly 
contain,  and  more  movingly  also  express,  by 
reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  they  are 
written.  Hooker. 

We  are  astonished  to  find  in  a lyrical  poem 
of  such  a limited  compass  fPsalm  civ.]  the 
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whole  universe — the  heavens  and  the  earth 
sketched  with  a few  bold  touches.  The  calm 
and  toilsome  life  of  man,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  setting  of  the  same  when  his  daily 
w>rk  is  done,  is  here  contrasted  with  the  moving 
life  of  the  elements  of  nature.  This  contrast 
and  generalization  in  the  conception  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  the  retrospection  of  an  om- 
nipresent, invisible  Power,  which  can  renew  the 
«axth  or  crumble  it  to  dust,  constitute  a solemn 
and  exalted  form  of  poetic  creation. 

Humboldt. 

That  he  was  not  scrupulously  pious  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  is  known  by  many  idle  and  in- 
decent applications  of  sentences  taken  from  the 
scriptures ; a mode  of  merriment  which  a good 
man  dreads  for  its  profaneness,  and  a witty  man 
disdains  for  its  easiness  and  vulgarity. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

1 have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  these 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the 
volume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin,  con- 
tains more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty, 
purer  morality,  more  important  history,  and 
finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could 

mher  h "lth?  the  same  comPass  from  all 

mo^  kb  ln  whatever  age  dr  language  they 

may  have  been  Vritten.  * ^ y 

Sir  William  Jones. 
-ffjzl  ?eneral  diffusion  of  the  Bible  is  the  most 
effectaal  way  to  civilize  and  humanize  man- 

Sc  m£Tfy  ?nd  •exal1  ,he  ff'neral  system  Of 


• : ’ . io  me 

enfwce thenKrnat,0naI  rnd  municiPal 'law \ to 
justice  *hnH  fSerVaUCe  of  Prudence»  temperance, 
rdatinnd  f fortitude;  and  to  improve  all  the 
clations  of  social  and  domestic  life. 

Chancellor  Kent. 

IO  WitnuSS  your  venoration 
or  authoritv  ™ 7’-1  Say  noth,nE  of  its  holiness 
»»d  t«Xn  amfv”0re  sPecimens  of  genius 
taste  thanany  other  volume  in  existence. 

LANDOR ; Imaginary  Conversations. 

to  Eft? ,hose  that  make  i(  a point  of  bravery 
jo  W defiance  to  the  oracles  of  divine  revels 

L’ Estrange. 

at  the  holy  Scriptures  are  one  of  the  great 

kimw  ls  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who 
k»ow  anything  of  the  value  and  worth  of  them! 

fia«tw  nweSra^  • Scffi‘ure  has  a <»»«- 

whom  it  is  nnvLl!*!!1®  believed  by  those  to 
authority.  ^ ^ d’  keca1Ise  it  is  of  divine 

end'  and  SI  f<Zi!h  aalhor>  Nation  for  its 
forits  mat  ™.hStTJ‘b,?ut  of  error, 

•oo  much,  nothing! wanting  ■" 

meWof' t? Isdamempa-e  P1"*5  of  Soript”*  ‘rent- 
•acred  text  could  P01.nt,:.. thus  one  part  of  the 
other.  C°Uld  not  fai1  to  g^e  light  unto  an- 
Locke. 


If  internal  light,  or  any  proposition  which 
we  take  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  reason  or  to  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  it. 

Locke. 

Before  I translated  the  New  Testament  out  of 
the  Greek,  all  longed  for  it;  when  it  was  done, 
their  longing  lasted  scarce  four  weeks.  Then  they 
desired  the  books  of  Moses;  when  I had  trans- 
lated these,  they  had  enough  thereof  in  a short 
time.  After  that,  they  would  have  the  Psalms  • 
of  these  they  were  soon  weary,  and  desired  othei 
books.  So  it  will  be  with  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes, which  they  now  long  for,  and  about  which 
I have  taken  great  pains.  All  is  acceptable  un- 
til our  giddy  brains  be  satisfied ; afterwards  we 
let  things  lie,  and  seek  after  new. 

Luther. 

At  the  time  when  that  odious  style  which 
deforms  the  writings  of  Hall  and  of  Lord 
Bacon  was  almost  universal,  had  appeared  that 
stupendous  work,  the  English  Bible,  a book 
which,  if  everything  else  in  our  language  should 
perish,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole 
extent  of  its  beauty  and  power.  The  respect 
which  the  translators  felt  for  the  original  pre- 
vented them  from  adding  any  of  the  hideous 
decorations  then  in  fashion.  The  ground-work 
of  the  version,  indeed,  was  of  an  earlier  age. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

John  Dryden , Jan.  1828. 

A man  who  wishes  to  serve  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion ought  to  hesitate  long  before  he  stakes 
the  truth  of  religion  on  the  event  of  a contro- 
versy respecting  facts  in  the  physical  world. 
For  a time  he  may  succeed  in  making  a theory 
which  he  dislikes  unpopular  by  persuading  the 
public  that  it  contradicts  the  Scriptures  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
But  if  at  last  an  overwhelming  force  of  evidence 
proves  this  maligned  theory  to  be  true,  whaf 
is  the  effect  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  ob- 
jector has  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  irreconcil- 
able with  natural  and  revealed  religion  ? Merely 
this,  to  make  men  infidels.  Like  the  Israelites 
in  their  battle  with  the  Philistines,  he  has  pre- 
sumptuously and  without  warrant  brought  down 
the  ark  of  God  into  the  camp  as  a means  of  in- 
suring victory;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
profanation  is  that,  when  the  battle  is  lost,  the 
ark  is  taken. 

In  every  age  the  Church  has  been  cautioned 
against  this  fatal  and  impious  rashness  by  its 
most  illustrious  members, — by  the  fervid  Au- 
gustin, by  the  subtle  Aquinas,  by  the  all-accom- 
plished Pascal.  The  warning  has  been  given 
m vain.  That  close  alliance  which,  under  the 
disguise  of  the  most  deadly  enmity,  has  always 
subsisted  between  fanaticism  and  atheism  is  still 
unbroken.  At  one  time  the  cry  was,  “ If  you 
hold  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  you 
deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible.”  Popes,  conclaves, 
and  religious  orders  rose  up  against  the  Coper- 
nican  heresy.  But,  as  Pascal  said,  they  could 
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lot  prevent  the  earth  from  moving,  or  them- 
elves  from  moving  along  with  it. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sadler's  Law  of  Population , July,  1830. 

The  Scripture  affords  us  a divine  pastoral 
Irama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  of 
wo  persons  and  a double  chorus,  as  Origen 
ightly  judges ; and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
s a majestic  image  of  a high  and  stately  tragedy, 
hutting  and  intermingling  her  solemn  scenes 
tnd  acts  with  a sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs 
ind  harping  symphonies.  And  this  my  opinion, 
he  grave  authority  of  Pareus,  commenting  that 
>ook,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.  Or,  if  occasion 
hall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
lymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are 
n most  things  worthy,  some  others  in  their 
rame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most  an  end 
aulty.  But  those  freauent  songs,  throughout 
be  laws  and  prophets,  beyond  all  these,  not  in 
heir  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very 
iriginal  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
Lppear  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be 
ncomparable.  Milton. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man  who  hath  a Bible 
n his  hands,  to  borrow  good  words  and  holy 
ayings  in  abundance;  but  to  make  them  his 
>wn  is  a work  of  grace  only  from  above. 

Milton. 

There  are  no  songs  comparable  to  the  songs 
>f  Zion;  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the 
3rophets ; and  no  politics  like  those  which  the 
icriptures  teach.  Milton. 


is  God,  very  well : then  I did  wrong  to  make 
you  a general. 

Napoleon  I.  (at  St.  Helena) : 

See  also  Sentiment  de  Napolion  surle  Chris • 
tianisme,  Conversations  religieuses,  re • 
cueillies  d Sainte- Biline par  M.  le  Ginl • 
ral  Comte  de  Montholon  : par  le  Chevalier 
de  Beauteme. 

I find  more  sure  marks  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible  than  in  any  profane  history  whatever. 
. . . Worshipping  God  and  the  Lamb  in  the 
temple : God,  for  his  benefaction  in  creating  all 
things,  and  the  Lamb,  for  his  benefaction  in  re* 
deeming  us  with  his  blood. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

There  is  no  one  book  extant  in  any  language 
or  in  any  country  which  can  in  any  degree  be 
compared  with  it  £the  Bible]  for  antiquity,  for 
authority,  for  the  importance,  the  dignity,  the 
variety,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  matter  it  con- 
tains. Bishop  Porteus. 

Beware  of  misapplying  Scripture.  It  is  a 
thing  easily  done,  but  not  so  easily  answered. 
I know  not  any  one  gap  that  hath  let  in  more 
and  more  dangerous  errors  into  the  Church  than 
this, — that  men  take  the  word  of  the  sacred 
text,  fitted  to  particular  occasions,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  times  wherein  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  then  apply  them  to  themselves  and 
others,  as  they  find  them,  without  due  respect 
had  to  the  differences  that  may  be  between  those 
times  and  cases  and  the  present. 

Bishop  Sanderson. 


All  systems  of  morality  are  fine.  The  Gospel 
done  has  exhibited  a complete  assemblage  of 
he  principles  of  morality,  divested  of  all  ab- 
urdity.  It  is  not  composed,  like  your  creed, 
>f  a few  commonplace  sentences  put  into  bad 
rerse.  Do  you  wish  to  see  that  which  is  really 
ublime  ? Repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Napoleon  I. 


The  Gospel  possesses  a secret  virtue,  a mys 
erious  efficacy,  a warmth  which  penetrates  anc 
•oothes  the  heart.  One  finds  in  meditating  upor 
t that  which  one  experiences  in  contemplating 
he  heavens.  The  Gospel  is  not  a book ; it  is  j 
lvmg  being,  with  an  action,  a power,  whict 
nvades  everything  that  opposes  its  extension 
Behold  it  upon  this  table,  this  book  surpassim 
ill  others  (here  the  Emperor  solemnly  placec 
Ins  hand  upon  it) : I never  omit  to  read  it,  anc 
svery  day  with  the  same  pleasure.  No 
anly  is  our  mind  absorbed,  it  is  controlled’;  anc 
the  soul  can  never  go  astray  with  this  book  foi 
its  guide.  Once  master  of  our  spirit,  the  faithfu 
Gospei  loves  us.  God  even  is  our  friend,  ou 
father,  and  truly  our  God.  The  mother  has  nc 
^ater  care  for  the  infant  whom  she  nurses. 

What  a proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ » Witl 
an  empire  so  absolute,  he  has  but  one  single  end 
—the  spiritual  melioration  of  individuals,  th< 
punty  of  conscience,  the  union  to  that  which  ii 
-rue,  the  holiness  of  the  soul.  . . . lfyou  TGen 
eral  Bertrand]  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Chris 


In  lyric  flow  and  fire,  in  crushing  force,  in 
majesty  that  seems  still  to  echo  the  awful  sounds 
once  heard  beneath  the  thunder-clouds  of  Sinai, 
the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  is  the  most 
superb  that  ever  burned  within  the  breast  of 
man.  The  picturesque  simplicity  of  their  nar- 
ration gives  an  equal  charm  to  the  historical 
books.  Vigour,  beauty,  sententiousness,  variety, 
enrich  and  adorn  the  ethical  parts  of  the  collec- 
tion. Sir  Daniel  K.  Sandford. 

The  most  learned,  acute,  and  diligent  student 
cannot,  in  the  longest  life,  obtain  an  entire 
knowledge  of  this  one  volume.  The  more 
deeply  he  works  the  mine,  the  richer  and  more 
abundant  he  finds  the  ore ; new  light  continually 
beams  from  this  source  of  heavenly  knowledge, 
to  direct  the  conduct,  and  illustrate  the  work  of 
God  and  the  ways  of  men ; and  he  will  at  last 
leave  the  world  confessing  that  the  more  he 
studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fuller  conviction  he 
had  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  of  their  inesti- 
mable value.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  history  I am  going  to  speak  of  is  that 
of  Joseph  in  Holy  Writ,  which  is  related  with 
such  majestic  simplicity,  that  all  the  parts  of  it 
strike  us  with  strong  touches  of  nature  and 
compassion ; and  he  must  be  a stranger  to  both, 
who  can  read  it  with  attention  and  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sor- 
row. I hope  it  will  not  be  a profanation  to  tell 
it  one’s  own  way  here,  that  they  who  may  be 
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inthinking  enough  to  be  more  frequently  readers 
}f  such  papers  as  this,  than  of  Sacred  Writ, 
may  be  advertised  that  the  greatest  pleasures 
the  imagination  can  be  entertained  with  are  to 
be  found  there,  and  that  even  the  style  of  the 
Scriptures  is  more  than  human. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Toiler,  No.  233. 

No  translation  our  own  country  ever  yet  pro- 
duced hath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ; and  I am  persuaded  that  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English 
style  much  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see 
in  our  present  writings ; the  which  is  owing  to 
the  simplicity  that  runs  through  the  whole. 

Swift. 

With  the  history  of  Moses  no  book  in  the 
world,  in  point  of  antiquity,  can  contend. 

Tillotson. 

In  Job  and  the  Psalms  we  shall  find  more 
sublime  ideas,  more  elevated  language,  than  in 
any  of  the  heathen  versifiers  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Many  persons  have  never  reflected  on  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  the  earliest  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  into  a vernacular  tongue  was 
made  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Latin  Vul- 
gate was  so  called  from  its  being  in  the  vulgar 
— i.e.%  the  popular — language  then  spoken  in 
Italy  and  the  neighbouring  countries : and  that 
version  was  evidently  made  on  purpose  that  the 
Scriptures  might  be  intelligibly  read  by,  or  read 
to,  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  Latin  was  superseded  by  the  lan- 
guages derived  from  it, — Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French, — while  the  Scriptures  were  still  left  in 
Latin  ; and  when  it  was  proposed  to  translate 
them  into  modern  ‘ongues,  this  was  regarded  as 
a perilous  innovation,  though  it  is  plain  that  the 
real  innovation  was  that  which  had  taken  place 
mperceptibly,  since  the  very  object  proposed 
by  the  Vulgate  version  was  that  the  Scriptures 
might  not  be  left  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Innovations. 


bibliomania. 

He  is  a universal  scholar,  so  far  as  the  title- 
PJgeof  all  authors ; knows  the  manuscripts  in 
Whieh  they  were  discovered,  the  editions  through 
wnich  they  have  passed,  with  the  praises  or  cen 
■ures  which  they  have  received  from  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  learned  world.  He  has  a 
Plater  esteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir  than  foi 
virgil  and  Horace.  If  you  talk  of  Herodotus, 
c ™ks  in.t0  a panegyric  upon  Harry 
* p ens.  He  thinks  he  gives  you  an  account 
,r  afutkor  when  he  tells  you  the  subject  he 
in  it- °t  -he  nam®  of  the  editor»  and  the  yeai 
into  ;1C",U  was. printed.  Or,  if  you  draw  him 
ur  her  particulars,  he  cries  up  the  goodness 
lbe  paper,  extols  the  diligence  of  the  cor- 


rector, and  is  transported  with  the  beauty  of  the 
letter.  This  he  looks  upon  to  be  sound  learning 
and  substantial  criticism.  As  for  those  who  talk 
of  the  fineness  of  style,  and  the  justness  of 
thought,  or  describe  the  brightness  of  any  par- 
ticular passages,  nay,  though  they  themselves 
write  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  author  they 
admire,  Tom  looks  upon  them  as  men  of  super- 
ficial learning  and  flashy  parts. 

Addison:  Tatlcr , No.  158. 

Lysand.  Our  friend  makes  these  books  a son 
of  hobby-horse,  and  perhaps  indulges  his  vanity 
in  them  to  excess.  They  are  undoftbtedly  useful 
in  their  way. 

Phil.  You  are  averse,  then,  to  the  study  of 
bibliography  ? 

Lysand.  By  no  means.  I have  already  told 
you  of  my  passion  for  books,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, dislike  bibliography.  I think,  with  Lam- 
billet,  that  the  greater  part  of  bibliographical 
works  are  sufficiently  dry  and  soporific;  but  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  utility,  and  even  enter- 
tainment, which  may  result  from  a proper  culti 
vation  of  it ; although  both  De  Bure  and  Peignol 
appear  to  me  to  have  gone  greatly  beyond  the 
mark,  in  lauding  this  study  as  “ one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  vast  pursuits  in  which  the  human 
mind  can  be  engaged.” 

Phil.  But  to  know  what  books  are  valuable 
and  what  are  worthless;  their  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic merits ; their  rarity,  beauty,  and  particu- 
larities of  various  kinds ; and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  consequently  held  by  knowing 
men — these  things  add  a zest  to  the  gratification 
we  feel  in  even  looking  at  and  handling  certain 
volumes.  Dibdin: 

Bibliomania,  ed.  1842,  Pt.  II. : The  Cabinet,  24. 

It  was  just  coming  on  to  the  winter  of  that 
same  year,  a very  raw,  unpromising  season  I 
well  recollect,  when  I received  one  morning, 
with  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  respects,  a catalogue  of 
the  extensive  library  of  a distinguished  person, 
lately  deceased,  which  was  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  public  competition.  Glancing  down  its 
long  files  of  names,  my  eye  lit  upon  a work  I 
had  long  sought  and  yearned  for,  and  which,  in 
utter  despair,  I had  set  down  as  introuvable.  This 
coveted  lot  was  no  other  than  the  famed  Nu- 
remberg Chronicle,  printed  in  black-letter,  and 
adorned  with  curious  and  primitive  cuts.  At 
different  times,  some  stray  copies  had  been  of- 
fered to  me,  but  these  were  decayed,  maimed, 
cut -down  specimens,  very  different  from  the  one 
now  before  me,  which,  in  the  glowing  language 
of  the  catalogue,  was  a “ Choice,  clpan  copy,  in 
admirable  condition.  Antique — richly  embossed 
binding  and  metal  clasps.  A unique  and  match 
less  impression.”  So  it  was  undoubtedly.  Foi 
the  next  few  days  I had  no  other  thought  but 
that  one.  I discoursed  Nuremberg  Chronicle ; 
I ate,  drank,  and  inhaled  nothing  but  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle.  I dropped  in  at  stray  hours  to 
look  after  its  safety,  and  glared  savagely  at  othei 
parties  who  were  turning  over  its  leaves. 

Household  Words,  March  26,  1857. 
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Hut  the  Chronicle— the  famous  Chronicle!  I 
had  utterly  forgotten  it ! 1 felt  a cold  thrill  all 

over  me  as  I took  out  my  watch.  Just  two 
o’clock ! I flew  into  a cab,  and  set  off  at  a 
headlong  pace  for  Sotheby’s.  But  my  fatal  pre- 
sentiment was  to  be  verified.  It  was  over ; I 
was  too  late.  The  great  Chronicle,  the  choice, 
the  beautiful,  the  unique,  had  passed  from  me 
forever,  and  beyond  recall;  and,  as  I after- 
wards learned,  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  nine- 
teen pounds  odd  shillings. 

Household  Words , March  26,  1857. 


BIGOTRY. 

A man  must  be  excessively  stupid,  as  well  as 
nncharitable,  who  believes  there  is  no  virtue 
but  on  his  own  side.  Addison. 

Mr.  T.  sees  religion  not  as  a sphere , but  as  a 
line;  and  it  is  the  identical  line  in  which  he  is 
moving.  He  is  like  an  African  buffalo, — sees 
right  forward,  but  nothing  on  the  right  hand  or 
the  left.  He  would  not  perceive  a legion  of 
angels  or  of  devils  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

Any  sect  whose  reasonings,  interpretations, 
and  language  I have  been  used  to  will,  of 
course,  make  all  chime  that  way;  and  make 
another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine,  meaning  of 
the  author  seem  harsh,  strange,  and  uncouth  to 
me.  Locke. 

One  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  sect 
will  not  enter  into  debate  with  a person  who 
will  question  any  of  those  things  which  to  him 
are  sacred.  Locke. 

How  ready  zeal  for  interest  and  party  is  to 
charge  atheism  on  those  who  will  not,  without 
examining,  submit  and  blindly  follow  their  non- 
sense  1 Locke. 

It  is  true  that  he  professed  himself  a sup- 
porter of  toleration.  Every  sect  clamours  for 
toleration  when  it  is  down.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  when  Bonner  was  in  the 
Marshalsea  he  thought  it  a very  hard  thing  that 
a man  should  be  locked  up  in  a gaol  for  not 
being  able  to  understand  the  words  “This  is 
my  body”  in  the  same  way  with  the  lords  of  the 
council.  Tt  would  not  be  very  wise  to  conclude 
that  a beggar  is  full  of  Christian  charity  be- 
cause he  assures  you  that  God  will  reward  you 
if  you  give  him  a penny ; or  that  a soldier  is 
humane  because  he  cries  out  lustily  for  quarter 
when  a bayonet  is  at  his  throat.  The  doctrine 
which,  from  the  very  first  origin  of  religious 
dissensions,  has  been  held  by  bigots  of  all  sects, 
when  condensed  into  a few  words  and  stripped 
of  rhetorical  disguise,  is  simply  this : I am  in 
the  right,  and  you  are  in  the  wrong.  When  you 
are  the  stronger,  you  ought  to  tolerate  me ; for 
U is  your  duty  to  tolerate  truth.  But  when  I am 


the  stronger,  I shall  persecute  you  ; for  it  t my 
duty  to  persecute  error. 

Lord  Macaui-ay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution, July,  1835. 

Unhappy  those  who  hunt  for  a party,  and 
scrape  together  out  of  every  author  all  those 
things  only  which  favour  their  own  tenets. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

He  that  considers  and  inquires  into  the  reason 
of  things  is  counted  a foe  to  received  doctrines. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed, 
and  teachable,  to  learn  our  religion  from  the 
word  of  God.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Our  Grub-street  biographers  watch  for  the 
death  of  a great  man,  like  so  many  undertakers, 
on  purpose  to  make  a penny  of  him. 

Addison. 

This  manner  of  exposing  the  private  concerns 
of  families,  and  sacrificing  the  secrets  of  the 
dead  to  the  curiosity  of  the  living,  is  one  of  the 
licentious  practices,  which  might  well  deserve 
the  animadversions  of  our  government. 

Addison. 

The  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  writ  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or  exactness 
within  a short  time  after  their  decease. 

Addison. 

Histories  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  busi 
ness  than  the  true  and  inward  resorts  thereot. 
But  Lives,  if  they  be  well  written,  propounding 
to  themselves  a person  to  represent,  in  whom 
actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and 
private,  have  a commixture,  must  of  necessity 
contain  a more  true,  native,  and  lively  repre- 
sentation. Lord  Bacon : 

Advancement  of  Learning. 

I am  only  aware  of  one  objection  that  has 
been  seriously  urged  against  me  as  a writer, — 
and  this  I confess  I have  not  at  all  attempted  to 
correct, — that,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  history, 
my  style  is  sometimes  too  familiar  and  collo- 
quial. If  I err  here,  it  is  on  principle  and  by  de- 
sign. The  felicity  of  my  subject  consists  in  the 
great  variety  of  topics  which  it  embraces.  My 
endeavour  has  been  to  treat  them  all  appropri- 
ately. If  in  analyzing  the  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
or  expounding  the  judgments  of  Hardwicke,  01 
drawing  the  character  of  Clarendon,  I have  for- 
gotten the  gravity  and  severity  of  diction  suit- 
able to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  I acknowledge 
myself  liable  to  the  severest  censure ; but  in  my 
opinion  the  skilful  biographer  when  he  has  to 
narrate  a ludicrous  incident  will  rather  try  to 
imitate  the  phrases  of  Mercutio  than  of  Ancienl 
Pistol— 

“ projidt  ampullai  et  seaquipedalla  verba." 
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I cannot  understand  why,  in  recording  a jest  in 
print,  an  author  should  be  debarred  from  using 
the  very  language  which  he  might  with  propri- 
ety adopt  if  he  were  telling  it  in  good  society 
by  word  of  mouth.  Lord  Campbell  : 
Lord  Chancellors , vi.,  Preface. 

A true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man  is  ca 
pable  of  interesting  the  greatest  man. 

Carlyle. 

Of  all  the  species  of  literary  composition  per- 
haps biography  is  the  most  delightful.  The 
attention  concentrated  on  one  individual  gives 
a unity  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
which  is  wanting  in  general  history.  The  train 
of  incidents  through  which  it  conducts  the 
reader  suggests  to  his  imagination  a multitude 
ot  analogies  and  comparisons;  and  while  he  is 
toli.wing  the  course  of  events  which  mark  the 
Jite  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  the  narrative, 
ne  is  insensibly  compelled  to  take  a retrospect 
ot  his  own.  In  no  other  species  of  writing  are 
e permitted  to  scrutinize  the  character  so  ex- 
actly,  or  to  form  so  just  and  accurate  an  estimate 
°/*he  "cebenc.e*  and  defects,  the  lights  and 
*had<s,  the  blemishes  and  b *auties,  of  an  indi 
vxdual  mind.  Robert  Hall: 

Preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  Rev.  J.  Freeston. 

n„S-e  ,W.ho  desires  to  strengthen  his  virtue  and 
purify  his  principles  will  always  prefer  the  solid 

teJ^?o!PeC10US;  wi,U  be  more  disposed  to  con- 
template  an  example  of  the  unostentatious  piety 

of  W!l1Ch  aI1  men  may  obtain  than 

oi  inose  extraordinary  achievements  to  which 

1ST  SLTlr*  *'  n0,i is  il  the  mark  of  a superior, 
°[  a vu,^ar  and  superficial  taste,  to 
S-iaothln^. ?reat  or  excellent  but  that 
which  glitters  with  ti‘K~  or  is  elevated  by  rank 

d , Robert  Hall  : 

Preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  Rev.  f.  Freeston. 

mHlS‘Sna,Pr0VeStuagainSt  a rowing  and  Intel- 

'ni  'Iji  ,:  h,'Ch  ev?ry  reader  of  ,hese  lines 
jub;  . P"1  hi®  name.  Everybody  is 

S d-  . nuisance-  Some  pretend  to  de- 
about  it-  are  good-natti red,  and  don’t  care 

Ae.  ll  v ^.are  50  snobbish  and  vain  that 
SB  ,'kV‘  1 ,bat a11  «*•  is  no  argument 

from  yevnr!  d 1 shoald  submit  to  it,  or  refrain 
TmZ  ,fng  OUr  dlsSUSi  “O  dissatisfaction. 

world  hTvlhl  5 °f  bi°graPhy-  What  in  the 
. ”®ve  1 done  to  have  my  life  written  ? nr 

We  hafhb0ur  the  doctor?  OT  Softlie,  our  curate? 
riAras  l """  Won  ba'"os,  nor  indented  Ioga- 
Ain^hat.„COn';Uer',d  Soinde,  nor  done  any- 
of  the  m ? 0U-t  of  the  mosl  ordinary  course 
sav  the  w prTC  existences-  Indeed,  I may 
dullest  fellow?ltTemeniI  haVC  mentioned  are  the 
bSlr  d7„„  'Verk"cw:  lb<*  are  stupid  at 
Wilb/  Ainv  in  ll’  an,d  lea;  'hoy  never  said  a 

«PMt  a wfttv  thln 'r  ,hey  never  tried  l° 

it.  I have  nl ^ "IS  y,hout  entirely  destroying 
•be  samln?  m ° 'ihey  think  and  s»y  precisely 
g^ateTdanve  : Weare  a"  i-  -be 

day  B ” having  our  livra  i"  Print 

Household  IVords,  July  25,  1857. 


The  business  of  the  biographer  is  often  to  pass 
slightly  over  those  performances  and  incidents 
which  produce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead  the 
thoughts  into  domestic  privacies,  and  display  the 
minute  details  of  daily  life,  where  exterior  ap- 
pendages are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each 
other  only  by  prudence  and  virtue. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  60. 

But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to 
writers  who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about  the 
performance.  They  rarely  afford  any  other  ac- 
count than  might  be  collected  from  public  papers, 
but  imagine  themselves  writing  a life  when  they 
exhibit  a chronological  series  of  actions  or  pre- 
ferments; and  so  little  regard  the  manners  or 
behaviour  of  their  heroes,  that  more  knowledge 
may  be  gained  of  a man’s  real  character  by  a 
short  conversation  with  one  of  his  servants,  than 
from  a formal  and  studied  narrative,  begun  with 
his  pedigree  and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  60. 

The  variety  and  splendour  of  the  lives  of 
such  men  render  it  often  difficult  to  distinguish  ' 
the  portion  of  time  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  history  from  that  which  should  be  preserved 
for  biography.  Generally  speaking,  these  two 
parts  are  so  distinct  and  unlike  that  they  cannot 
be  confounded  without  much  injury  to  both: 
either  when  the  biographer  hides  the  portrait  of 
the  individual  by  a crowded  and  confined  pic- 
ture of  events,  or  when  the  historian  allows  un- 
connected narratives  of  the  lives  of  men  to  break 
the  thread  of  history.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
can  be  universally  laid  down  than  that  the  biog- 
rapher never  ought  to  introduce  public  events 
except  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  illustration  of  character,  and  that  the  histo 
nan  should  rarely  digress  into  biographical  pat 
ticulars  except  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  the 
clearness  of  his  narrative  of  political  occur- 
rences. Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 


He  [the  biographer]  is  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  the  defects  of  his  personages,  still  less  is 
their  vindication  obligatory  upon  him.  This 
conventional  etiquette  of  extenuation  mars  the 
utility  of  historical  biography  by  concealing  the 
compensations  so  mercifully  granted  in  love,  and 
the  admonitions  given  by  vengeance.  Why  sup- 
press the  lesson  afforded  by  the  depravity  of  “ the 
greatest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind;”  he 
whose  defilements  teach  us  that  the  most  tran- 
scendent  intellectuality  is  consistent  with  the 
deepest  turpitude?  The  labours  of  the  pane- 
gyrists come  after  all  to  naught.  You  are  trying 
to  fill  a broken  cistern.  You  may  cut  a hole  in 
the  stuff,  but  you  cannot  wash  out  the  stain. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  : 

History  of  Normandy  and  England , 

B.  ii.  p.  67. 

The  cabinets  of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of 
the  dead  have  been  ransacked  to  publish  private 
letters,  and  divulge  to  all  mankind  the  most 
secret  sentiments  of  friendship.  Pope 
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I should  dread  to  disfigure  the  beautiful  ideal 
)f  the  memoirs  of  illustrious  persons  with  in- 
:ongruous  features,  and  to  sully  the  imaginative 
>urity  of  classical  works  with  gross  and  trivial 
■^collections.  Wordsworth. 


BLESSINGS. 

Even  the  best  things,  ill  used,  become  evils, 
md  contrarily,  the  worst  things,  used  well,  prove 
;ood.  A good  tongue  used  to  deceit ; a good 
*it  used  to  defend  error ; a strong  arm  to  mur- 
ler ; authority  to  oppress ; a good  profession  to 
lissemble ; are  all  evil.  Even  God’s  own  word 
s the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which,  if  it  kill  not 
>ur  vices,  kills  our  souls.  Contrariwise  (as 
x>isons  are  used  to  wholesome  medicine),  afflic- 
ions  and  sins,  by  a good  use,  prove  so  gainful 
is  nothing  more.  Words  are  as  they  are  taken, 
ind  things  are  as  they  are  used.  There  are 
iven  cursed  blessings.  Bishop  Hall. 


execution ; so  that  the  right  use  of  bold  persons 
is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be 
seconds,  and  under  the  direction  of  others : for 
in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see  dangers,  and  in  ex- 
ecution not  to  see  them,  except  they  be  very 
great.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XII.,  Of  Boldness. 

Audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the 
weaker  sort  of  minds.  Lord  Bacon. 

A kind  imagination  makes  a bold  man  have 
vigour  and  enterprise  in  his  air  and  motion : it 
stamps  value  upon  his  face,  and  tells  the  people 
he  is  to  go  for  so  much.  J.  Collier. 

The  bold  and  sufficient  pursue  their  game 
with  more  passion,  endeavour,  and  application, 
and  therefore  often  succeed. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


BOOKS. 


The  blessings  of  fortune  are  the  lowest : the 
lext  are  the  bodily  advantages  of  strength  and 
lealth:  but  the  superlative  blessings,  in  fine, 
ire  those  of  the  mind.  L’Estrange. 

Health,  beauty,  vigour,  nches,  and  all  the 
>ther  things  called  goods,  operate  equally  as 
ivils  to  the  vicious  and  unjust  as  they  do  as 
>enefits  to  the  just.  P1.AT0. 

Man  has  an  unfortunate  weanness  in  the  evil 
lour  after  receiving  an  affront  to  draw  together 
ill  the  moon-spots  on  the  other  person  into  an 
mtline  of  shadow,  and  a night-piece,  and  to 
ransform  a single  deed  into  a whole  life ; and 
his  only  in  order  that  he  may  thoroughly  relish 
he  pleasure  of  being  angry.  In  love,  he  has 
ortunately  the  opposite  faculty  of  crowding 
ogether  all  the  light  parts  and  rays  of  its  object 
nto  one  focus  by  means  of  the  burning  glass  of 
magination,  and  letting  the  sun  burn  without 
ts  spots ; but  he  too  generally  does  this  only 
vhen  the  beloved  and  often  censured  being  is 
ilready  beyond  the  skies.  In  order,  however, 
hat  we  should  do  this  sooner  and  oftener,  we 
>ught  to  act  like  Wincklemann,  but  only  in 
mother  way.  As  he,  namely,  set  aside  a par- 
lculai  half-hour  of  each  day  for  the  purpose  of 
leholding  and  meditating  on  his  too  happy 
ixistence  in  Rome,  so  we  ought  daily  or  weekly 
c dedicate  and  sanctify  a solitary  hour  for  the 
>urpose  of  summing  up  the  virtues  of  our  fami- 
les,  our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  friends 
md  viewing  them  in  this  beautiful  crowded 
issemblage  of  their  good  qualities.  And,  in- 
leed,  we  should  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  we 
nay  not  forgive  and  love  too  late,  when  the 
leloved  beings  are  already  departed  hence  and 
ire  beyond  our  reach.  Richter. 


BOLDNESS. 

This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  boldness 
ever  blind ; for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and  incoi 
leniences : therefore  it  is  ill  in  council,  good  i 


The  ordinary  writers  of  morality  prescribe  L 
their  readers  after  the  Galenic  way;  their  medi- 
cines are  made  up  in  large  quantities.  Ar. 
essay-writer  must  practise  in  the  chemical 
method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a full  draught  in 
a few  drops.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to 
their  quintessence,  many  a bulky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a penny  paper.  There 
would  be  scarce  such  a thing  in  nature  as  a folio; 
the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a 
few  shelves ; not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes 
that  would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  1 24. 

Books  are  the  legacies  that  a great  genius 
leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  dowr. 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the 
posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn.  All 
other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue 
but  a short  time.  Statues  can  last  but  a few 
thousands  of  years,  edifices  fewer,  and  colours 
still  fewer  than  edifices.  Michael  Angelo,  Fon- 
tana, and  Raphael  will  hereafter  be  what  Phid 
ias,  Vitruvius,  and  Apelles  are  at  present, — the 
names  of  great  statuaries,  architects,  and  paint- 
ers whose  works  are  lost.  The  several  arts 
are  expressed  in  mouldering  materials.  Nature 
sinks  under  them,  and  is  not  able  to  support  the 
ideas  which  are  impressed  upon  it. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  m 
advantage  above  all  these  great  masters  is  this, 
that  they  can  multiply  their  originals ; or  rather 
can  make  copies  of  their  works,  to  what  number 
they  please,  which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the 
originals  themselves. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  166. 

No  man  writes  a book  without  meaning  some- 
thing, though  he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of 
writing  consequentially,  and  expressing  his 
meaning.  Addison  : Whig  Examiner. 

Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  stigmatize  the  finest 
and  most  elegant  authors,  both  ancient  a id 
modem,  as  dangerous  to  religion. 

Addison. 
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He  often  took  a pleasure  to  appear  ignorant, 
that  he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those 
that  valued  themselves  on  their  books. 

Addison. 

For  friends,  although  your  lordship  be  scant, 
yet  I hope  you  are  not  altogether  destitute ; if 
you  be,  do  but  look  upon  good  Books  : they  are 
true  friends,  that  will  neither  flatter  nor  dissem- 
ble : be  you  but  true  to  yourself,  applying  that 
which  they  teach  unto  the  party  grieved,  and 
you  shall  need  no  other  comfort  nor  counsel. 
To  them,  and  to  God’s  Holy  Spirit  directing 
you  in  the  reading  them,  I commend  your  lord- 
ship.  Lord  Bacon  : 

To  Chief-Justice  Coke. 
Without  books,  God  is  silent,  justice  dormant, 
natural  science  at  a stand,  philosophy  lame, 
letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved  in  Cim- 
merian darkness.  Bartholin. 

There  are  books  extant  which  they  must  needs 
allow  of  as  proper  evidence ; even  the  mighty 
volumes  of  visible  nature,  and  the  everlasting 
tables  of  right  reason.  Bentley. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  more  weighed  than  the 
nature  of  books  recommended  by  public  au- 
thorityi  So  recommended,  they  soon  form  the 
character  of  the  age.  Uncertain  indeed  is  the 
efficacy,  limited  indeed  is  the  extent,  of  a vir- 
tuous institution.  But  if  education  takes  in 
vice  as  any  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  operate  with  abundant  energy, 
and  to  an  extent  indefinite.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly , 1 791. 

Of  all  the  thing.,  which  n.an  can  do  or  make 
here  below,  by  far  the  most  momentous,  won- 
derful, and  worthy  are  the  things  we  call  books. 

Carlyle. 

Readers  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but  a fact 
it  is  of  daily  ir creasing  magnitude,  and  already 
of  terrible  importance  to  readers,  that  their  first 
grand  necessity  in  reading  is  to  be  vigilantly, 
conscientiously  select ; and  to  know  everywhere 
that  books,  like  humar  souls,  are  actually 
divided  into  waal  we  may  call  “ sheep  and 
goats,” — the  latter  put  inexorably  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  Judge ; and  tending,  every  goat  of 
them,  at  all  moments,  whither  we  know,  and 
much  to  be  avoided  and,  if  possible,  ignored, 
by  all  sane  creatures ! Carlyle  : 

To  S.  Austin  Allibone , 18//1  July,  1859. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  in- 
ercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these  invalu- 
r iineanS  commun‘cati°n  are  in  the  reach 
°:  a '•  In#tbe  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us, 
give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour 
vi!!ir  f01?  imo  oure-  God  be  thanked  for 
yare  tbe  voices  the  distant  and 
tne  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life 
21  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers, 
they  give  tc  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them, 
e society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best 
an  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor 
am*  ;00  matler  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling, 


if  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take  up 
their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross 
my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and 
Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom, 
I shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship, and  I may  become  a cultivated 
man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the 
best  society  in  the  place  where  I live. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Channing:  Self- Culture. 

Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They 
are  cheering  or  soothing  companions  in  solitude, 
illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  conti- 
nents would  not  compensate  for  the  good  they 
impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather  some 
good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access 
for  himself  and  family  to  some  social  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Channing:  Self-Culture. 

Books  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight  of 
old  age;  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  refuge 
and  comfort  of  adversity ; a delight  at  home, 
and  no  hindrance  abroad ; companions  by  night, 
in  travelling,  in  the  country.  Cicero. 

In  former  times  a popular  work  meant  one 
that  adapted  the  results  of  studious  meditation, 
or  scientific  research,  to  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple : presenting  in  the  concrete  by  instances  and 
examples  what  had  been  ascertained  in  the 
abstract  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  law.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  is  a popular  work  which 
gives  back  to  the  people  their  own  errors  and 
prejudices,  and  flatters  the  many  by  creating 
them,  under  the  title  of  the  public , into  a su- 
preme and  unappealable  tribunal  of  intellectual 
excellence.  Coleridge. 

Books  are  a guide  in  youth,  and  an  enter 
tainment  for  age.  They  support  us  under  soli- 
tude, and  keep  us  from  becoming  a burden  to 
ourselves.  They  help  us  to  forget  the  crossness 
of  men  and  things,  compose  our  cares  and  our 
passions,  and  lay  our  disappointments  asleep. 
When  we  are  weary  of  the  living  we  may  repair 
to  the  dead,  who  have  nothing  of  peevishness, 
pride,  or  design  in  their  conversation. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

With  books,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of  more 
consequence  to  know  which  to  avoid  than  which 
to  choose : for  good  books  are  as  scarce  as  good 
companions,  and,  in  both  instances,  all  that  we 
can  learn  from  bad  ones  is,  that  so  much  time 
has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  That  writer 
does  the  most  who  gives  his  reader  the  most 
knowledge  and  takes  from  him  the  least  time. 
That  short  period  of  a short  existence  which  is 
rationally  employed  is  that  which  alone  de- 
serves the  name  of  life ; and  that  portion  of 
our  life  is  most  rationally  employed  which  is 
occupied  in  enlarging  our  stock  of  truth  and  of 
wisdom.  Colton  : Lacon,  Preface. 

Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  ac- 
quisition is  that  of  good  books. 

C.  C.  Colton. 
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It  a book  really  wants  the  patronage  of  a 
great  name,  it  is  a bad  book ; and  if  it  be  a good 
book,  it  wants  it  not.  Swift  dedicated  a volume 
to  Prince  Posterity,  and  there  was  a manliness 
in  the  act.  Posterity  will  prove  a patron  of  the 
soundest  judgment,  as  unwilling  to  give,  as  un- 
willing to  receive,  adulation.  But  posterity  is 
not  a very  accessible  personage ; he  knows  the 
high  value  of  that  which  he  gives,  he  therefore 
is  extremely  particular  as  to  what  he  receives. 
Very  few  of  the  presents  that  are  directed  to 
him  reach  their  destination.  Some  are  too 
light , others  too  heavy ; since  it  is  as  difficult  to 
throw  a straw  any  distance  as  a ton. 

Colton  : Lacon , Preface. 

The  book  of  Life  is  the  tabernacle  wherein 
the  treasure  of  wisdom  is  to  be  found.  The 
truth  of  voice  perishes  with  the  sound;  truth 
latent  in  the  mind  is  hidden  wisdom  and  invisi- 
ble treasure;  but  the  truth  which  illuminates 
books  desires  to  manifest  itself  to  every  discip- 
linable sense.  Let  us  consider  how  great  a 
commodity  of  doctrine  exists  in  books, — how 
easily,  how  secretly,  how  safely,  they  expose  the 
nakedness  of  human  ignorance  without  putting 
it  to  shame.  These  are  the  masters  that  instruct 
us  without  rods  and  ferules,  without  hard  words 
and  anger,  without  clothes  or  money.  If  you 
approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep ; if,  inves- 
tigating, you  interrogate  them,  they  conceal 
nothing;  if  you  mistake  them,  they  never 
grumble ; if  you  are  ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh 
at  you.  Richard  de  Bury  : 

Philobiblon , 1344. 

Under  our  present  enormous  accumulation  of 
books,  I do  affirm  that  a most  miserable  distrac- 
tion of  choice  must  be  very  generally  incident 
to  the  times ; that  the  symptoms  of  it  are  in  fact 
very  prevalent,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  symp- 
toms is  an  enormous  “ gluttonism”  for  books. 

De  Quincey. 

Books  are  loved  by  some  merely  as  elegant 
combinations  of  thought ; by  others  as  a means 
of  exercising  the  intellect.  By  some  they  are 
considered  as  the  engines  by  which  to  propagate 
opinions ; and  by  others  they  are  only  deemed 
worthy  of  serious  regard  when  they  constitute 
repositories  of  matters  of  fact.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  use  of  literature  has  been  pointed 
out  by  those  who  consider  it  as  a record  of  the 
respective  modes  of  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
istence that  have  prevailed  in  successive  ages, 
and  who  value  literary  performances  in  propor- 
tion as  they  preserve  a memorial  of  the  spirit 
which  was  at  work  in  real  life  during  the  times 
when  they  were  written.  Considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  books  can  no  longer  be  slighted 
as  fanciful  tissues  of  thought,  proceeding  from 
the  solitary  brains  of  insulated  poets  or  meta- 
physicians. They  are  the  shadows  of  what  has 
formerly  occupied  the  minds  of  mankind,  and 
of  what  once  determined  the  tenor  of  exist- 
ence. The  narrator  who  details  political  events 
does  no  more  than  indicate  a few  of  the  exter- 
nal effects,  or  casual  concomitants,  of  what  was 
stirring  during  the  times  of  which  he  professes 


to  be  the  historian.  As  the  generations  change 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  different  energies  are 
evolved  with  new  strength,  or  sink  into  torpor; 
faculties  are  brightened  into  perfection,  or  lose 
themselves  in  gradual  blindness  and  oblivion. 
No  age  concentrates  within  itself  all  advantages. 
The  knowledge  of  what  has  been  is  necessary, 
in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present,  to 
enable  us  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of  human 
powers  and  capacities ; or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, this  knowledge  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  talent 
and  energy  with  which  beings  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  with  ourselves  have,  in  past  tiroes, 
been  endowed.  Lord  Dudley. 

In  literature  I am  fond  of  confining  myself 
to  the  best  company,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
my  old  acquaintance  with  whom  1 am  desirous 
of  becoming  more  intimate ; and  I suspect  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  more  profitable,  if 
not  more  agreeable,  to  read  an  old  book  over 
again,  than  to  read  a new  one  for  the  first  time. 
If  I hear  of  a new  poem,  for  instance,  I ask 
myself  whether  it  is  superior  to  Homer,  ox 
Shakspeare,  or  Virgil ; and,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  I have  all  these  authors  completely  at 
my  fingers’  ends.  And  when  both  these  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  in  the  negative,  I 
infer  that  it  is  better  (and  to  me  it  is  certainly 
pleasanter)  to  give  such  time  as  I have  to  be- 
stow on  the  reading  of  poetry  to  Homer,  Shak- 
speare and  Co. ; and  so  of  other  things.  Is  it 
not  better  to  try  and  adorn  one’s  mind  by  the 
constant  study  and  contemplation  of  the  great 
models,  than  merely  to  know  of  one’s  own 
knowledge  that  such  a book  is  not  worth  read- 
ing ? Some  new  books  it  is  necessary  to  read, — 
part  for  the  information  they  contain,  and  others 
in  order  to  acquaint  one’s  self  with  the  state  of 
literature  in  the  age  in  which  one  lives : but  I 
would  rather  read  too  few  than  too  many. 

Lord  Dudley. 

If  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  laid  down  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my 
books  and  my  love  of  reading,  I would  spurn 
them  all.  FfeNELON. 

In  books  one  takes  up  occasionally  one  finds 
a consolation  for  the  impossibility  of  reading 
many  books,  by  seeing  how  many  might  have 
been  spared, — how  little  that  is  new  or  striking 
in  the  great  departments  of  religion,  morals,  and 
sentiment.  John  Foster  : Journal. 

How  large  a portion  of  the  material  that 
books  are  made  of,  is  destitute  of  any  peculiar 
distinction  ! “It  has,”  as  Pope  said  of  women, 
just  “ no  character  at  all.”  An  accumulation 
of  sentences  and  pages  of  vulgar  truisms  and 
candle-light  sense,  which  any  one  was  compe- 
tent to  write,  and  which  no  one  is  interested  in 
reading,  or  cares  to  remember,  or  could  remem 
ber  if  he  cared.  John  Foster  : Journal 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  lie  undei 
a tree,  in  the  summer,  with  a book,  except  to  lir 
under  a tree,  in  the  summer,  without  a book. 

C.  J.  Fox 
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Books  make  up  no  small  part  of  human  hap- 
niness.  Frederick  the  Great,  in  youth. 

My  latest  passion  will  be  for  literature. 
Frederick  the  Great,  in  old  age. 

To  divert,  at  any  time,  a troublesome  fancy, 
run  to  thy  Books.  They  presently  fix  thee  to 
them,  and  dnve  the  other  out  of  thy  thoughts. 
They  always  receive  thee  with  the  same  kind 
ness*  Thomas  Fuller. 

It  is  a vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one 
hath  much  learning  by  getting  a great  library. 
As  soon  shall  I believe  every  one  is  valiant 
that  hath  a well-furnished  armoury.  . . . Some 
books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of:  namely, 
first  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a man’s  life 
to  read  them  over;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions;  thirdly, 
such  as  are  merely  pieces  of  formality,  so  that 

lf  I°uU  rk  on  11)6111  y°u  l°°k  through  them, 
and  he  that  peeps  through  the  casement  of  the 
index  sees  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the  house. 
But  the  laziness  of  those  cannot  1*  excused 
who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors  of  con- 
sequence,  and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and 
contents.  These  like  city-cheates,  having  got- 
ten  the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make 
silly  people  believe  they  have  long  lived  in 

Lr,!  XlaC,eSnW.her?  they  never  were«  and  flour- 
«h  with  skill  m those  authors  they  never  seri- 
“cs.y  studied  Thomas  Fuller  : 

The  Holy  and  the  Profane  State . 

mv\ifi^e/°r  b<Jjks  is  the  PIeasure  and  glory  of 
“/tihn?.wou,d  not  exchange  it  for  the  riches 
01  the  Indles-  Gibbon. 

Tn  lonS  conversant  with  books  we 
which  ?Ken  y findL those  displaced  virtues  of 
cf  ].have  n.ow  teen  complaining.  We  find 
S?  !lUd,,0US  aniraated  ^th  a strong  passion  for 
and^eiat]VI?UeS'  “ ^ are  m,stakingly  called, 
declamat  ^ i®r6etful  of  the  ordinary  ones.  The 

exhauTenSn°thPhll0S0phy  are  ^rally  mther 

on  such  t art*  suP6rerogat°ry  duties  than 
u sucn  as  are  mdiSDensnhlv  a 


from  smdvTi  ° 115  take,n  his  ideas  of  mankind 
with  a htart  °men?enera  Iy  COmes  into  the  world 
Thus  he?i T CVery  fictitious  distress, 
put  him  Jfr  1.nduced»  by  misplaced  liberality,  to 

^ person  hen«lilveeS!',d,8ent  circun,stances  °f 

Goldsmith  : Essays,  No.  VI. 

mas"  “°"  “ societ>r  re&>“.  books 
Beit,  il”  , ?me  m<>r«  necessary.  Savage  rus- 
b«uhe  eul'T*  by  °ral  admo»>‘ion  done ; 
«Wed S refineme*  a«  best 
qairT  .n  / 'h,e,  51,11  ™ice  of  a studions  in- 
tomes  a ' jge  a most  every  person  be- 

from  the  rt,,.  more  in5tru,:ti<>” 

Bon«us  mP  ^ than  the  PuIPit-  The  preaching 

nothing  leL'thTnd,^  i.Uiler?te  Peasant*  but 

fine  writer  rnn  - * msinuating  address  of  a 
relaxed  In  all  T t0  a heart  already 

Books  are  necf*^6  effeminacy  of  refinement. 
Pdite,  but  ^ t0  COrrect  the  vices  of  the 
, eUt  11,056  Vlc«  are  ever  changing,  and 


the  antidote  should  be  changed  accordingly 
should  still  be  new.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
thinking  the  number  of  new  publications  here 
too  great,  I could  wish  it  still  greater,  as  they 
are  the  most  useful  instruments  of  reformation. 

Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  LXXV. 

Books,  while  they  teach  us  to  respect  the 
interest  of  others,  often  make  us  unmindful  of 
our  own ; while  they  instruct  the  youthful  reader 
to  grasp  at  social  happiness,  he  grows  miserable 
in  detail ; and,  attentive  to  universal  harmony, 
often  forgets  that  he  himself  has  a part  to  sus- 
tain in  the  concert.  I dislike,  therefore,  the 
philosopher  who  describes  the  inconveniences 
of  life  in  such  pleasing  colours  that  the  pupil 
grows  enamoured  of  distress,  longs  to  try  the 
charms  of  poverty,  meets  it  without  dread,  nor 
fears  its  inconveniences  till  he  severely  feels 
them.  3 

A youth  who  has  thus  spent  his  life  among 
books,  new  to  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with 
man  but  by  philosophic  information,  may  be 
considered  as  a being  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
the  vulgar  errors  of  the  wise : utterly  unqualified 
for  a journey  through  life,  yet  confident  of  his 
own  skill  in  the  direction,  he  sets  out  with  con- 
fidence, blunders  on  with  vanity,  and  finds  him- 
self at  last  undone.  Goldsmith  : 

Essays,  No.  XXVII.,  and  Citizen  of  the 

World,  Letter  LXVII. 

In  England,  where  there  are  as  many  new 
books  published  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together,  a spirit  of  freedom  and  reason  reigns 
among  the  people ; they  have  been  often  known 
to  act  like  fools,  they  are  generally  found  to 
think  like  men.  ...  An  author  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a merciful  substitute  to  the  legisla- 
ture. He  acts  not  by  punishing  crimes,  but  by 
preventing  them.  Goldsmith. 


What  a world  of  thought  is  here  packed  up 
together ! I know  not  whether  this  sight  doth 
more  dismay  or  comfort  me.  It  dismays  me  to 
think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I cannot  know ; 
it  comforts  me  to  think  that  this  variety  affords 
so  much  assistance  to  know  what  I should.  . . . 
What  a happiness  is  it  that,  without  the  aid  of 
necromancy,  I can  here  call  up  any  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or 
divine,  and  confer  with  them  upon  all  my 
doubts ; that  I can  at  pleasure  summon  whole 
synods  of  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors 
from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their 
well-studied  judgments  in  all  doubtftil  points 
which  I propose.  Nor  can  I cast  my  eye  casu- 
ally upon  any  of  these  silent  masters  but  I mus' 
learn  somewhat.  It  is  a wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice.  No  law  binds  us  to  read  all ; but  the 
more  we  can  take  in  and  digest,  the  greater  will 

our  improvement. 

Blessed  be  God  who  hath  set  up  so  many 
clear  lamps  in  his  church : none  but  the  wilfully 
blind  can  plead  darkness.  And  blessed  be  the 
memory  of  those,  his  faithful  servants,  who  have 
left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their  lives,  in  these 
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precious  papers ; and  have  willingly  wasted 
themselves  into  these  enduring  monuments  to 
give  light  to  others. 

Bishop  Joseph  Hall  : 
Meditation  on  the  Sight  of  a Large  Library. 

The  poor  man  who  has  gained  a taste  for  good 
books  will  in  all  likelihood  become  thoughtful ; 
and  when  you  have  given  the  poor  a habit  of 
thinking  you  have  conferred  on  them  a much 
greater  favour  than  by  the  gift  of  a large  sum 
of  money,  since  you  have  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  principle  of  all  legitimate  prosperity. 

Robert  Hall: 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes. 


Were  I to  pray  for  a taste  which  should  stand 
me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  be  a source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness 
to  me  during  life,  and  a shield  against  its  ills, 
however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world* 
frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a taste  for  reading. 
Give  a man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratify, 
ing  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a 
happy  man;  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a most  perverse  selection  of  Books.  You 
place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in 
every  period  of  history,— with  the  wisest,  the 
wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest 
characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You 
make  him  a denizen  of  all  nations,  a contempo- 
rary of  all  ages.  The  world  has  been  created 
for  him  ! Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hersciiel  : 

Address  a.  the  Opening  of  the  Eton 
Library , 1833. 


We  often  make  a great  blunder  when,  snatch- 
ing up  an  old  fairy-tale  book,  hap-hazard,  we 

v",TWe  Can  revive  those  P,easant  days  of  our 
childhood,  m which  we  thought  that  the  absence 
of  a supernatural  godmother  was  a serious  de- 
fect in  modern  christenings;  that  a gentleman’s 
second  wife  was  sure  to  persecute  the  progeny 
of  the  first,  who  were  (or  was)  always  pretty 
and  equally  sure  to  bring  into  the  family  an  ugly 
brat— the  result  of  a former  marriage  on  her 
own  part— whom  she  spoiled  and  petted  less 
from  motives  of  affection  than  from  a desire  to 
spite  all  the  rest;  that  where  there  were  three  or 
seven  children  in  a household,  the  youngest  was 
invariably  the  shrewdest  of  the  lot;  and* that  no 
great  and  glorious  end  could  be  obtained  with- 
out overthrowing  three  successive  obstacles,  each 
more  formidable  than  the  obstacle  preceding. 

Household  IVords. 

It  is  books  that  teach  us  to  refine  our  pleas- 
ures when  young,  and  which,  having  so  tauBht 
us,  enable. us  to  recall  them  with  satisfaction 
when  old-  Leigh  Hunt. 

Books  arc  faithful  repositories,  which  may  be 
awhile  neglected  or  forgotten,  but  when  they  are 
opened  again  will  again  impart  their  instruction 
Memory  once  interrupted  is  not  to  be  recalled  • 
written  learning  is  a fixed  luminary,  which  after 
the  cloud  that  had  hidden  it  has  passed  away, 

s bm1 1 b"lg,ht  ‘n  ‘Is-  Pro.Per  station-  Tradition 
^ie°r’ Wh,ch  * il  once  falls  ^nnot 
be  rekindled.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


The  foundation  of  knowledge  must  be  laid 
by  reading.  General  principles  must  be  had 
from  books ; which,  however,  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  real  life.  In  conversation  you 
never  get  a system.  What  is  said  upon  a sub- 
ject is  to  be  gathered  from  a hundred  people. 
The  parts  which  a man  gets  thus  are  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  he  never  attains  to 
a full  view.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fiie  and  hold 
readily  in  your  hand  are  the  most  useful,  after 
all.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Except  a living  man,  there  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  a book ! — a message  to  us  from 
the  dead, — from  human  souls  whom  we  never 
saw,  who  lived,  perhaps,  thousands  of  miles 
away ; and  yet  these,  in  those  little  sheets  of 
paper,  speak  to  us,  amuse  us,  terrify  us,  teach 
us,  comfort  us,  open  their  hearts  to  us  as 
brothers.  ...  I say  we  ought  to  reverence  books, 
to  look  at  them  as  useful  and  mighty  things.  If 
they  are  good  and  true,  whether  they  are  about 
religion  or  politics,  farming,  trade,  or  medicine, 
they  are  the  message  of  Christ,  the  maker  of  all 
things,  the  teacher  of  all  truth. 

Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the 
desideratum  of  a volume.  Magnificence  comes 
after.  This,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  not  to 
be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books  indiscrimi- 
nately. I would  not  dress  a set  of  Magazines, 
for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The  dishabille,  or 
half-binding  (with  Russia  backs  ever),  is  our 
costume.  A Shakspeare  or  a Milton  (unless  the 
first  editions)  it  were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out 
in  gay  apparel.  The  possession  of  them  confers 
no  distinction.  The  exterior  of  them  (the 
things  themselves  being  so  common),  strange  to 
say,  raises  no  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense 
of  property  in  the  owner.  ...  In  some  respects, 
the  better  a book  is,  the  less  it  demands  from 
binding.  . . . But  where  a book  is  at  once  both 
good  and  rare, — where  the  individual  is  almost 
the  species,  and,  when  that  perishes, 

We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 
That  can  its  life  relumine — 

...  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing  suf- 
ficiently durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such 
a jewel.  Lamb  : 

Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading. 

I can  read  anything  which  I call  a book. 
There  are  things  in  that  shape  which  I cannot 
allow  for  such.  In  this  catalogue  of  books  which 
are  no  books — biblia  a-biblia — I reckon  Court 
Calendars,  Directories,  Pocket  Books,  Draught 
Boards  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back,  Scien- 
tific Treatises,  Almanacs,  Statutes  at  Large : the 
works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Beattie, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  generally  all  those  volumes 
which  “ no  gentleman’s  library  should  be  with- 
out:” the  Histories  of  Flavius  Josephus  (that 
learned  Jew),  and  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy. 
With  these  exceptions,  I can  read  almost  any* 
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thing.  I bless  my  stars  for  a taste  so  catholic 
so  unexcluding.  Lamb  : 

Detached  Thoughts  on  Boohs  and  Reading. 

Their  being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age 
at  enmity  with  all  restraint  has  been  the  reason 
why  many  have  hated  books.  Locke. 

He  that  will  inquire  out  the  best  books  in 
every  science,  and  inform  himself  of  the  most 
material  authors  of  the  several  acts  of  philos- 
ophy and  religion,  will  not  find  it  an  infinite 
work  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  sentiments 
ot  mankind  concerning  the  most  weighty  and 
comprehensive  subjects.  Locke. 

Eveiy  great  book  is  an  action,  and  every  great 
action  is  a book.  Luther. 

There  is  no  end  of  books,  and  yet  we  seem 
Lkn!?  K°rC  if ve.lT  day : there  was  such  a 
Aom^1bK0Uf-ht  n Jy  the  Fall>  as  will  not 
K7 bC  dlsP?lled  tiU  we  c°me  to  Heaven, 
sh,neth  without  either  cloud  or 
night : for  the  present  all  should  contribute  their 
belp  acconhng  t0  the  rate  and  measu  e f th  ; 

ofc:,  Tt  Can„0nl>'  hold  -P  • candle, 

anlZZ  bUt  311  are  USefuK  The  Press 
an  exceHcnt  means  to  scatter  knowledge,  were 

° , so  °ften  abused  : all  complain  there  is 
°;?bWnt.te;*  and  think  that  now  there  should 

blinVT;  ;.  eed  11  werc  WeI1  if  in  this  scrib- 
DamnhW6  tberC  WCre  Some  restraint:  useless 
Sthehirroare  grOWT  almost  as  Kreat  a mischief 

To  hut  Z and  Pr°.fane-  Yet  'tis  not  good 

Ihere  k d°°r  Wn  mdustry  and  diligence: 
all  that  hart, y!™  t0  discover  more  (above 
and  the  nVk,  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 

more  A h °f  HlS  graCe  in  the  Gospel  : yea, 
S of  Iff  "taf mS  °f  Sa,an*  and  the  deceit! 
creS  J 5 S heart : means  need  to  be  in- 
trust and^^  *°  weaken  sin,  and  strengthen 
a^  he  sJ.‘?  nUS  '°  h°liness:  fundamentals 
MvcfZn  al'a8es: but  'he  constant  neces- 
continuallt  ^nfLUrCh  a?d  Pnvate  Christians  will 
arts  mrt  J en,f0rc*  a Ihrther  explication  : as  the 
crease  so  dSt,Slf  n^eSi-eging  and  battering  in- 
no  other  benefif^'  ltl"  forlificalion  = if  we  have 
are  written  wf  Lby  .u*  “ul,itude  of  books  that 
to  observe’  ,if.tlaVe-tbls  benefit,— an  opportunity 
spirit  abont  vanous  workings  of  the  same 

speculation' ■ tbe  Same  ,ruthsi  and-  indeed,  the 
Peculation  is  neither  idle  nor  unfruitful. 

Manton. 


it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a man  lives  a burden 

0 lhe  earth ; but  a good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a master-spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond  life. 

Milton  : Areopagitica. 

In  Athens,  where  books  and  wits  were  ever 
busier  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  1 find 
but  only  two  sorts  of  writing  which  the  magis- 
trate cared  to  take  notice  of;  those  either  blas- 
phemous and  atheistical,  or  libellous. 

Milton. 

1 deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concern- 

ment in  the  church  and  commonwealth  to  have 
a vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as 
well  as  men;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  im- 
prison, and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  male- 
fectors.  Milton. 

Books  have  brought  some  men  to  knowledge, 
and  some  to  madness.  As  fulness  sometimes 
hurteth  the  stomach  more  than  hunger,  so  fareth 
it  with  wits ; and,  as  of  meats,  so,  likewise,  of 
books,  the  use  ought  to  be  limited  according  to 
the  quality  of  him  that  useth  them. 

Petrarch:  Tkvyne's  irons.,  1579,  62. 


do  coutafn  ! ar*.n0t  absolu,ely  dead  things,  but 
activTal  L,  °f  Hfe  in  the">.  to  be  as 

«>ey  do“pt  ^°Se  prTny  thef  are!  "ay, 

and  extraction  m ?•  ^la  ’ .tbe  Purest  efficacy 
them.  I know  iK  bat  IV,n£  intellect  that  bred 
ouslv  JtnA  7 they  are  “ lively>  and  as  vigor- 
teeth  ; PandUCbeinV<flS  tb°Se  fabu,ous  dragons’ 
chance  tosnrini^im  SOWn,  UP  a"d  down,  may 
the  other  hanl  P ?rmed  men>  And  yet,  on 
good  almost  ^ll  UnleSS  wari!iess  be  nsed,  as 
who  kills  a man  ^ a g°°d  book  : 

God’s  image  butkhe  wh  rT0nable  creature  — 
kills  reasS  itself  h kmJ10  destroys  a good  book 
ea*on  itsdf, -kills  the  image  of  God,  as 


I have  Friends  whose  society  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  me : they  are  of  all  ages,  and  of 
every  country.  They  have  distinguished  them- 
selves both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and 
obtained  high  honours  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  sciences.  It  is  easy  to  gain  access  to  them ; 
for  they  are  always  at  my  service,  and  I admit 
them  to  my  company,  and  dismiss  them  from  it, 
whenever  I please.  They  are  never  trouble- 
some, but  immediately  answer  every  question  I 
ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me  the  events  of  past 
ages,  while  others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of 
nature.  Some  teach  me  how  to  live,  and  others 
how  to  die.  Some,  by  their  vivacity,  drive 
away  my  cares  and  exhilarate  my  spirits,  while 
others  give  fortitude  to  my  mind,  and  teach  me 
the  important  lesson  how  to  restrain  my  desires 
and  depend  wholly  on  myself.  They  open  to 
me,  in  short,  the  various  avenues  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  upon  their  information  I safely 
rely  in  all  emergencies.  In  return  for  all  these 
services  they  only  ask  me  to  accommodate  them 
with  a convenient  chamber  in  some  comer  of 
my  humble  habitation,  where  they  may  repose 
in  peace:  for  these  friends  are  more  delighted 
by  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  than  with  the 
tumults  of  society. 

Petrarch  : Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Lit . 

We  ought  to  regard  books  as  we  do  sweet- 
meats, not  wholly  to  aim  at  the  pleasantest,  but 
chiefly  to  respect  the  wholesomest ; not  forbid- 
ding  either,  but  approving  the  latter  most. 

Plutarch. 

To  buy  books  only  because  they  were  pub- 
lished by  an  eminent  printer,  is  much  as  if  a 
man  should  buy  clothes  that  did  not  fit  him, 
only  because  made  by  some  famous  tailor. 

Pope. 
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Employ  your  rime  in  improving  yourselves 
by  other  men’s  i iocuments ; so  shall  you  come 
easily  by  what  others  have  laboured  hard  for. 
Prefer  knowledge  to  wealth;  for  the  one  is 
transitory,  the  other  perpetual. 

Socrates. 

For  he  had  no  catechism  but  the  creation, 
needed  no  study  but  reflection,  and  read  no 
book  but  the  volume  of  the  world. 

South. 

It  would  please  you  to  see  such  a display  of 
literary  wealth  which  is  at  once  the  pride  of  my 
eye,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  the  food  of 
my  mind;  indeed,  more  than  metaphorically 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  to  me  and  mine.  I 
believe  that  no  one  in  my  station  was  ever  so 
rich  before,  and  I am  sure  that  no  one  in  my 
station  had  ever  a more  thorough  enjoyment  of 
riches  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  way.  It  is  more 
delightful  for  me  to  live  with  books  than  with 
men,  even  with  all  the  relish  which  I have  for 
such  society  as  is  worth  having. 

Southey  : Life , v.  333. 

Books  give  the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts 
that  company  does  to  our  conversation,  without 
loading  our  memories,  or  making  us  even  sen- 
sible of  the  change.  Swift. 

The  collectors  only  consider,  the  greater  fame 
a writer  is  in  possession  of,  the  more  trash  he 
may  bear  to  have  tacked  to  him.  Swift. 

It  is  the  editor’s  interest  to  insert  what  the 
author’s  judgment  had  rejected;  and  care  is 
taken  to  intersperse  these  additions,  so  that 
scarce  any  book  can  be  bought  without  pur- 
chasing something  unworthy  of  the  author. 

Swift. 

The  design  is  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ped- 
antry, to  show  tha;  they  understand  men  and 
manners,  and  have  not  been  poring  upon  old 
unfashionable  books.  Swift. 

Charles  Lamb,  tired  of  lending  his  books, 
threatened  to  chain  Wordsworth’s  poems  to  his 
shelves,  adding,  41  For  of  those  who  borrow, 
some  read  slow  ; some  mean  to  read,  but  don’t 
read  ; and  some  neither  read  nor  mean  to  read, 
but  borrow,  to  leave  you  an  opinion  of  their 
sagacity.  I*  must  do  my  money-borrowing 
friends  the  justice  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
of  this  caprice  or  wantonness  of  alienation  in 
them.  When  they  borrow  my  money  they  never 
fail  to  make  use  of  it.”  Talfourd. 

’Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between 
the  conceptions  and  languages  in  every  country, 
and  how  great  a difference  this  must  make  in 
the  excellence  of  books.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Such  printers  are  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
due  commendation  who  employ  their  endeav- 
our to  restore  the  fruitful  works  of  ancient 
writers-  • Tyndale. 

Here  is  the  best  solitary  company  in  the 
woild,  and  in  this  particular  chiefly  excelling 


any  other,  that  in  my  study  I am  sure  to  con- 
verse with  none  but  wise  men ; but  abroad  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  avoid  the  society  of  fools. 
What  an  advantage  have  I,  by  this  good  fellow- 
ship, that,  besides  the  help  which  I receive  from 
hence  in  reference  to  my  life  after  this  life,  I 
can  enjoy  the  life  of  so  many  ages  before  I 
lived  1 That  I can  be  acquainted  with  the  pas- 
sages of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  as  if 
they  were  the  weekly  occurrences.  Here,  with- 
out travelling  so  far  as  Endor,  I can  call  up  the 
ablest  spirits  of  those  times,  the  leamedest  phi- 
losophers, the  greatest  generals,  and  make  them 
serviceable  to  me.  I can  make  bold  with  the 
best  jewels  they  have  in  their  treasury  with  the 
same  freedom  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  of 
the  Egyptians,  and,  without  suspicion  of  felony, 
make  use  of  them  as  mine  own. 

Sir  William  Waller  : 
Meditations  upon  the  Contentment  I have 
in  my  Books  and  Study. 

Our  fathers  had  a just  value  for  regularity 
and  system  ; then  folios  and  quartos  were  the 
fashionable  size,  as  volumes  in  octavo  are  now. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of 
Spectators,  such  a reverence  of  things  sacred,  so 
many  valuable  remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life, 
that  they  are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or 
summer-houses,  to  entertain  our  thoughts  in  any 
moments  of  leisure.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


BORES. 

I have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact  which  have 
happened  within  their  own  knowledge. 

Addison. 

Benjamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant,  was 
indicted  by  Jasper  Tattle,  Esquire,  for  having 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  looked  upon  it 
thrice,  while  the  said  Esquire  Tattle  was  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  said  Esquire 
Tattle’s  first  wife.  The  prisoner  alleged  in  his 
defence,  that  he  was  going  to  buy  stocks  at  the 
time  when  he  met  the  prosecutor;  and  that, 
during  the  story  of  the  prosecutor,  the  said 
stocks  rose  above  two  per  cent.,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  farther 
brought  several  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  said 
Jasper  Tattle,  Esquire,  was  a most  notorious 
story-teller;  that,  before  he  met  the  prisoner,  he 
had  hindered  one  of  the  prisoner’s  acquaint- 
ance from  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  business, 
with  the  account  of  his  second  marriage ; and 
that  he  had  detained  another  by  the  button  of 
his  coat  that  very  morning  until  he  had  heard 
several  witty  sayings  and  contrivances  of  the 
prosecutor’s  eldest  son,  who  was  a boy  of  about 
five  years  of  age. 

Addison  and  Steele  : Tatler , No.  265. 
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Never  hold  any  one  by  the  button  or  the 
hand  in  order  to  be  heard  out;  for  if  people 
are  unwilling  to  hear  you,  you  had  better  hold 
your  tongue  than  them. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

If  we  engage  into  a large  acquaintance  and 
various  familiarities,  we  set  open  our  gates  to 
the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time;  we  expose 
our  life  to  a quotidian  ague  of  frigid  imperti- 
nencies  which  would  make  a wise  man  tremble 
to  think  of.  Cowley. 

He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance, 
and  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole ; yet  these 
imperfections  hinder  not  our  compassion. 

Dryden. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by 
the  name  of  solid  men.  Dryden. 

I have  no  objection  whatever  to  being  a bore. 
My  experience  of  the  world  has  shown  me  that, 
upon  the  whole,  a bore  gets  on  much  better  in 
it,  and  is  much  more  respected  and  permanently 
popular,  than  what  is  called  a clever  man.  A 
few  restless  people,  with  an  un-English  appetite 
for  perpetual  variety,  have  combined  to  set  up 
the  bore  as  a species  of  bugbear  to  frighten 
themselves,  and  have  rashly  imagined  that  the 
large  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures  could 
see  clearly  enough  to  look  at  the  formidable 
creature  with  their  eyes.  Never  did  any  small 
minority  make  any  greater  mistake  as  to  the  real 
extent  of  its  influence  ! English  society  has  a 
placid  enjoyment  in  being  bored.  If  any  man 
tells  me  that  this  is  a paradox,  I,  in  return,  defy 
him  to  account  on  any  other  theory  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  so-called  recreations  which  are 
accepted  as  at  once  useful  and  amusing  by  the 
British  nation.  Household  Words. 


I am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  A 
carpenter’s  hammer,  in  a warm  summer’s  noon, 
will  fret  me  into  more  than  midsummer  mad- 
ness. But  those  unconnected,  unset  sounds  are 
nothing  to  the  measured  malice  of  music. 

Lamb. 


it  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a 
studious  man  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by 
a tedious  visit.  L’Estrange. 

It  is  with  some  so  hard  a thing  to  employ 
eir  time,  that  it  is  a great  good  fortune  when 
ttey  have  a fnend  indisposed,  that  they  may  be 
punctual  m perplexing  him,  when  he  is  recov- 
ered  enough  to  be  in  that  state  which  cannot  be 
called  sickness  or  health  ; when  he  is  too  well 
to  deny  company,  and  too  ill  to  receive  them, 
it  is  no  uncommon  case,  if  a man  is  of  any  figure 
flr*IfWer  10  wor^» to  Be  congratulated  into 
a Sir  R.  Steele,  Toiler,  No.  89. 

There  is  a sort  of  littleness  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  strong  sense,  which  makes  them  much 
more  insufferable  than  mere  fools,  and  has  the 
tartber  inconvenience  of  being  attended  by  an 
endless  loquacity  ; for  which  reason  it  would 
a very  Pr°per  work  if  some  well-wisher  to 


human  society  would  consider  the  terms  upon 
which  people  meet  in  public  places,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  unseasonable  declamations  which 
we  meet  there.  I remember,  in  my  youth,  it 
was  the  humour  at  the  university,  when  a fellow 
pretended  to  be  more  eloquent  than  ordinary, 
and  had  formed  to  himself  a plot  to  gain  all  our 
admiration,  or  triumph  over  us  with  an  argu- 
ment, to  either  of  which  he  had  no  manner  of 
call ; I say,  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  was  the 
humour  to  shut  one  eye.  This  whimsical  way 
of  taking  notice  to  him  of  his  absurdity  has 
prevented  many  a man  from  being  a coxcomb. 
If  amongst  us,  on  such  an  occasion,  each  man 
offered  a voluntary  rhetorician  some  snuff,  it 
would  probably  produce  the  same  effect. 

S’R  R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  197. 

It  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men  expect 
of  their  acquaintance.  They  are  ever  complain- 
ing that  they  are  out  of  order,  or  displeased,  or 
they  know  not  how,  and  are  so  far  from  letting 
that  be  a reason  for  retiring  to  their  own  homes, 
that  they  make  it  their  argument  for  coming 
into  company.  What  has  anybody  to  do  with 
accounts  of  a man’s  being  indisposed  but  his 
physician  ? If  a man  laments  in  company, 
where  the  rest  are  in  humour  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, he  should  not  take  it  ill  if  a servant  is 
ordered  to  present  him  with  a porringer  of  cau- 
dle or  posset-drink,  by  way  of  admonition  that 
he  go  home  to  bed. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  143. 


BRAIN. 

In  short,  to  be  a Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luthei, 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or 
Cromwell,  a large  brain  is  indispensably  requi- 
site. But  to  display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity 
in  the  various  professions  of  civil  life — to  culti- 
vate with  success  the  less  arduous  branches  of 
philosophy — to  excel  in  acuteness,  taste,  and 
felicity  of  expression — to  acquire  extensive  eru- 
dition and  refined  manners — a brain  of  a mod- 
erate size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one  that 
is  very  large;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  intense 
it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refinement,  and  taste  are 
present  in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  pos- 
sessing moderate-sized  brains  easily  find  their 
proper  sphere,  and  enjoy  in  it  scope  for  all  their 
energy.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  distin- 
guish themselves,  but  they  sink  when  difficulties 
accumulate  around  them.  Persons  with  large 
brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily  attain 
their  appropriate  place;  common  occurrences  do 
not  rouse  or  call  them  forth,  and,  while  un- 
known, they  are  not  trusted  with  great  under- 
takings. Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and 
die  in  obscurity.  When,  however,  they  attain 
their  proper  element,  they  are  conscious  of 
greatness,  and  glory  in  the  expansion  of  their 
powers.  Their  mental  energies  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  and  blaze 
forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  self-sustaining 
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BUNYAN. 


energetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler 
minds  would  sink  in  despair. 

George  Combe  : System  of  Phrenology. 


BUNYAN. 

The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to  every 
reader,  and  invaluable  as  a study  to  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  obtain  a wide  command  over 
the  English  language.  The  vocabulary  is  the 
vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There  is 
not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a few  technical 
terms  of  theology,  which  would  puzzle  the 
rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages 
which  do  not  contain  a single  word  of  more  than 
two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence, 
for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle 
disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the 
orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the 
dialect  of  the  workingmen,  was  perfectly  suf- 
ficient. There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on 
which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the  fame  of 
the  old  unpolluted  English  language,  no  book 
which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  is 
in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  has 
been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  he 
dared  not  name  John  Bunyan  in  his  verse,  for 
fear  of  moving  a sneer.  To  our  refined  fore- 
fathers, we  suppose,  Lord  Roscommon’s  Essay 
on  Translated  Verse,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham’s Essay  on  Poetry,  appeared  to  be  com- 
positions infinitely  superior  to  the  allegory  of 
the  preaching  tinker.  We  live  in  better  times; 
and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that,  though  there 
were  many  clever  men  in  England  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
were  only  two  minds  which  possessed  the  im- 
aginative faculty  in  a very  eminent  degree. 
Une  of  these  minds  produced  the  Paradise  Lost, 
the  other  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Southef  s Edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  1 
Progress , Dec.  1830.  I 


The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  undoubtedly  is  not  a 
perfect  allegory.  The  types  are  often  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other;  and  sometimes  the  alle- 
gorical disguise  is  altogether  thrown  off.  The 
river,  for  example,  is  emblematic  of  death ; and 
we  are  told  that  every  human  being  must  pass 
through  the  river.  But  Faithful  does  not  pa^k 
through  it.  He  is  martyred,  not  in  shadow,  but 
in  reality,  at  Vanity  Fair.  Hopeful  talks  to 
Christian  about  Esau’s  birthright  and  about  his 
own  convictions  of  sin  as  Bunyan  might  have 
talked  with  one  of  his  own  congregation.  The 
damsels  at  the  House  Beautiful  catechise  Chris- 
tiana’s boys  as  any  good  ladies  might  catechise 
any  boys  at  a Sunday-school.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
genius,  and  whatever  his  good  luck,  could  long 
continue  a figurative  history  without  falling  into 
many  inconsistencies.  We  are  sure  that  incon- 
sistencies, scarcely  less  gross  than  the  worst  into 
which  Bunyan  has  fallen,  may  be  found  in  the 
shortest  and  most  elaborate  allegories  of  the 
Spectator  and  the  Rambler.  The  Tale  of  a Tub 
and  the  History  of  John  Bull  swarm  with  simi 
lar  errors,  if  the  name  of  error  can  be  properly 
applied  to  that  which  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  a simile  go  on  all-fours.  But  we 
believe  that  no  human  ingenuity  could  produce 
such  a centipede  as  a long  allegory  in  which  the 
correspondence  between  the  outward  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  should  be  exactly  preserved. 
Certainly  no  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  yet 
achieved  the  adventure.  The  best  thing,  on  the 
whole,  that  an  allegorist  can  do,  is  to  present  to 
his  readers  a succession  of  analogies,  each  of 
which  may  separately  be  striking  and  happy, 
without  looking  very  nicely  to  see  whether  they 
harmonize  with  each  other.  This  Bunyan  has 
done ; and,  though  a minute  scrutiny  may  detect 
inconsistencies  in  every  page  of  his  Tale,  the 
general  effect  which  the  Tale  produces  on  all 
persons,  learned  and  unlearned,  proves  that  he 
has  done  well.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Southef  s Edition  of  the  Pilgrim *t 
Progress,  Dec.  183a 
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CALAMITY. 

Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  and  the  spin- 
dling of  the  corn  ; insomuch  as  the  word  ca- 
lamity was  first  derived  from  calamus  [stalk] 
when  the  corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk. 

Lord  Bacon. 

For  secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow  flying  in  the 
dark,  there  is  no  public  punishment  left  but 
what  a good  writer  inflicts.  Pope. 

Of  some  calamity  we  can  have  no  relief  but 
from  God  alone;  and  what  would  men  do  in 
such  a case,  if  it  were  not  for  God  ? 

Tillotson. 

• 

Much  more  should  the  consideration  of  this 
pattern  arm  us  with  patience  against  ordinary 
calamities;  especially  if  we  consider  His  exam- 
ple with  this  advantage,  that  though  His  suffer- 
ings were  wholly  undeserved,  and  not  for  Him- 
self hut  for  us,  yet  He  bore  them  patiently. 

Tillotson. 


CALLING. 

Of  the  professions  it  may  be  said,  that  soldiers 
are  becoming  too  popular,  parsons  too  lazy, 
physicians  too  mercenary,  and  lawyers  too  pow- 
erful. C.  C.  Colton. 

As  the  calling  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man 
much  more  advances  his  calling.  South. 

How  important  is  the  truth  which  we  express 
In  the  naming  of  our  work  in  this  world  our 
vocation,  or,  which  is  the  same  finding  utter- 
ance in  homelier  Anglo-Saxon,  our  calling ! 

R.  C.  Trench. 


A man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in 
other  words  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday. 

Pope  : Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 


CANT. 

That  cant  and  hypocrisy  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people’s  minds  in  the  times  of 
the  great  rebellion.  Addison. 

The  superabundance  of  phrases  appropriated 
by  some  pious  authors  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  never  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  has  not 
only  the  effect  of  disgusting  persons  of  taste, 
but  of  obscuring  religion  itself.  As  they  are 
seldom  defined,  and  never  exchanged  for  equiv 
alent  words,  they  pass  current  without  being 
understood.  They  are  not  the  vehicle,  they  are 
the  substitute,  of  thought. 

Robert  Hall: 
Review  of  Foster's  Essays. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  a peculiar  word  01 
phrase  cleaving,  as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of  the 
writer  or  speaker,  and  presenting  itself  to  his 
utterance  at  every  turn.  When  we  observe  this, 
we  call  it  a cant  word  or  a cant  phrase 

Paley. 

The  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  intro 
duce  and  multiply  cant  words  is  the  most  ruiii 
ous  corruption  in  any  language.  Swift. 


CAUSATION. 


CALUMNY. 

Calumnies  often  refuted  are  the  postulatums 
of  scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon 
first  principles.  Addison. 

Calumny  robs  the  public  of  all  that  benefit 
that  it  may  justly  claim  from  the  worth  and  vir- 
tue of  particular  persons,  by  rendering  their 
virtue  utterly  insignificant.  South. 

r ^ii^c  ca^umn,utor  bespatters  and  belies  me, 
I will  endeavour  to  convince  him  by  my  life  and 
manners,  but  not  by  being  like  himself. 

South. 


laindour. 


Always,  when  thou  changest  thy  opir 
course,  . . . profess  it  plainly,  ...  and 
•kink  to  steal  it.  Lord  Ba 

. ,TJ’crt. » but  one  way  I know  of  con' 
e y with  all  men;  that  is,  not  by  coni 

n^tv  we,  ^ or  d°>  but  by  saying  or 
nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed. 

p 


That  great  chain  of  causes,  which,  linking 
one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  of  God  him- 
self, can  never  be  unravelled  by  any  industry 
of  ours.  Burke. 

It  becomes  extremely  hard  to  disentangle  our 
idea  of  the  cause  from  the  effect  by  which  we 
know  it.  ’ Burke. 

We  know  the  effects  of  many  things,  but  the 
causes  of  few ; experience,  therefore,  is  a surer 
guide  than  imagination,  and  enquiry  than  con- 
jecture. But  those  physical  difficulties  which 
you  cannot  account  for,  be  very  slow  to  arraign, 
for  he  that  would  be  wiser  than  nature  would  be 
wiser  than  God.  Colton  : Lacon. 

I sometimes  use  the  word  cause  to  signify 
any  antecedent  .vith  which  a consequent  event 
is  so  connected  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason 
why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  event  is 
true,  whether  it  has  any  positive  influence  or 
not.  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Every  effect  doth  after  a sort  contain,  at  least 
wise  resemble,  the  cause  from  which  it  pro 
ceedeth.  Hooker 
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The  wise  and  learned  amongst  the  very  hea- 
thens themselves  have  all  acknowledged  some 
first  cause  whereupon  originally  the  being  of  all 
things  dependeth ; neither  have  they  otherwise 
spoken  of  that  cause  than  as  an  agent,  which 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  observeth  in 
working  a most  exact  order  or  law. 

Hooker. 

Cause  is  a substance  exerting  its  power  into 
met,  to  make  one  thing  begin  to  be.  Locke. 

The  cleanness  and  purity  of  one’s  mind  is 
never  better  proved  than  in  discovering  its  own 
faults  at  first  view.  Pope. 

The  general  idea  of  cause  is  that  without 
which  another  thing,  called  the  effect,  cannot 
be.  The  final  cause  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
anything  is  done.  Lord  Monboddo. 

Various  theories  of  causation  have  been  pro- 
pounded. It  appears,  however,  to  be  agreed 
that,  although  in  every  instance  we  actually  per- 
ceive nothing  more  than  that  the  event,  change, 
or  phenomenon  B always  follows  the  event, 
change,  or  phenomenon  A,  yet  that  we  naturally 
believe  in  the  existence  of  some  unknown  qual- 
ity or  circumstance  belonging  to  the  antecedent 
A,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consequent  B always 
has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  produced. 

James  Ogilvie. 

Never  was  man  whose  apprehensions  are 
sober,  and  by  pensive  inspection  advised,  but 
hath  found  by  an  irresistible  necessity  one  ever- 
lasting being  all  forever  causing  and  all  for- 
ever sustaining.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

To  every  thing  we  call  a cause  we  ascribe 
power  to  produce  the  effect.  In  intelligent 
causes,  the  power  may  be  without  being  Ex- 
erted; so  I have  power  to  run  when  I sit  still 
or  walk.  But  in  inanimate  causes  we  conceive 
no  power  but  what  is  exerted,  and  therefore 
measure  the  power  of  the  cause  by  the  effect 
which  it  actually  produces.  The  power  of  an 
acid  to  dissolve  iron  is  measured  by  what  it 
actually  dissolves.  T.  Reid. 

It  is  necessary  in  such  a chain  of  causes  to 
ascend  to  and  terminate  in  some  first,  which 
should  be  the  original  of  motion,  and  the  cause 
of  all  other  things,  but  itself  be  caused  by  none. 

South. 

The  first  sprirgs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  often  mean  and  little. 

Swift. 


CAUTION. 

As  a man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard 
against  the  vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed, 
so  should  we  take  a more  than  ordinary  care 
not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our 
moral  conduct.  Addison. 

I knew  a wise  man  that  had  it  for  a by-word 


when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a conclusion,  “ Stay 
a little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.” 
Lord  Bacon:  Essay  XXVI.,  Of  Dispatch. 

The  swiftest  animal  conjoined  with  a heavy 
body  implies  that  common  moral,  festina  Unit; 
and  that  celerity  should  always  be  contempered 
with  cunctation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

He  that  exhorteth  to  beware  of  an  enemy's 
policy  doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impolitic; 
but  rather  to  use  all  prudent. foresight  and  cir- 
cumspection lest  our  simplicity  be  over-reached 
by  cunning  slights.  HOOKER. 

One^eries  of  consequences  will  not  serve  the 
turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deduc- 
tions must  be  examined,  and  laid  together, 
before  a man  can  come  to  make  a right  judg- 
ment of  the  point  in  question.  Locke. 

Some  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  the 
received  notions  of  the  age,  nor  have  so  pre- 
sumptuous a thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their 
neighbours.  Locke. 


CAVALIERS. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall 
attempt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  spoken  of 
their  antagonists,  with  perfect  candour.  We 
shall  not  charge  upon  a whole  party  the  profli- 
gacy and  baseness  of  the  horse-boys,  gamblers, 
and  bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  license  and 
plunder  attracted  from  all  the  dens  of  White- 
friars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  by  excesses  which  under 
the  stricter  discipline  of  the  Parliamentary  armies 
were  never  tolerated.  We  will  select  a more 
favourable  specimen.  Thinking  as  we  do  that 
the  cause  of  the  King  was  the  cause  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking 
with  complacency  on  the  character  of  the  honest 
old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a national  pride  in  com- 
paring them  with  the  instruments  which  the 
despots  of  other  countries  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy ; with  the  mutes  who  throng  their  ante- 
chambers, and  the  Janissaries  who  mount  guard 
at  their  gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were 
not  heartless,  dangling  courtiers,  bowing  at  every 
step  and  simpering  at  every  word.  They  were 
not  mere  machines  for  destruction  dressed  up 
in  uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into 
valour,  defending  without  love,  destroying  with- 
out hatred.  There  was  a freedom  in  their  sub- 
serviency, a nobleness  in  their  very  degradation. 
The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was 
strong  within  them.  They  were  indeed  misled, 
but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive.  Compassion, 
and  romantic  honour,  the  prejudices  of  child- 
hood, and  the  venerable  names  of  history,  threw 
over  them  a spell  as  potent  as  that  of  Duessa; 
and,  like  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  they  thought 
they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injured  beauty, 
while  they  defended  a false  and  loathsome 
sorceress.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Milton , Aug.  1825* 
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CELIBACY. 

By  teaching  them  how  to  carry  themselves  in 
their  relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
«nd  children,  they  have,  without  question, 
adorned  the  gospel,  glorified  God,  and  benefited 
man,  much  more  than  they  could  have  done  in 
the  devoutest  and  strictest  celibacy. 

Atterbury. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  a single  life  is 
hberty,  especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and 
humourous  minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of 
every  restraint  as  they  will  go  near  to  think 
their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bouds  and 
8hackies-  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  VIII.,  Of  Married  and  Single  Life. 

^Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
Dest  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away,  and  almost  all  fugi- 

wln*  rfC  °f.  thaf  conditi°n.  A single  life  doth 
well  for  churchmen,  for  charity  will  hardly 
water  the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a pool 
u f°r  jiJUdgeS  and  magistrates ; for 

JL™  ^ facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a 
•enrant  five  times  worse  than  a wife. 

P Lord  Bacon: 

Euzy  Of  Married  and  Single  Life. 

cin?n?!?XWifC  a"d  chi,dren  are  a kind  of  dis- 
tal 8nd  Sin^le  men,  though 

toey  may  be  many  |lmcg  more  charitabl  b * 

d'  r ”“ns  are  exhaust,  yet,  on  the  other 

(Mcldtnm  r m°re  . cnIel  and  hard-hearted 
Jgood  to  make  severe  inquisitors),  because  their 
tenderness  .s  not  so  oft  railed  upon. 
r Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  VIII.,  Of  Married  and  Single  Life. 


dathi^l,  ShaU  S'e  the  noblest  wo*®  and  foun- 
whch  1,™'  Prreded  from  childless  men; 
the  r m „T  S?ght  ,0  exPress  lhe  images  of 
fadrf  ^ ,h  er<!  'rhose  of  their  bodies  have 

Sathive  no  n^re  f is  most  in  ‘hem 

"ave  no  posterity.  Lord  Bacon. 

«.^ne'!llhraVe|roW?  old  in  a sil>g'e  state 
taptiousMenaHU"d  be.mor°w;.  fretful,  and 
ma^ims^onn  nff^0!,  !he,r  own  Prices  and 
ligence  •*  anH  .°^ended  by  contradiction  or  reg- 
wfth  those  aSSOciation  but 

tail  themselv..  '*  ^at.cb  'heir  nod,  and  sub- 
the  effect  of T.5nUn !,.n"'ed  ?««hority.  Such  is 
of  consulting  anw  *v®d  w«tbout  the  necessity 
Do  lnc*lnat,°n  but  their  own. 

UK.  b.  JOHNSON:  Rambler , No.  112. 

toproJe^it  era?saiy  ,0.rem?rk— much  less 
spiritual  advaniaee  in  Sn!"g  *h're  Were  Some 
completely  vS»  ™ f .,acy’  “ ough<  to  be 

tobe  enf^^.bom  day  to  day,  and  not 

in  this  case  evra  thon 'n  "g  V0W  or  rule-  For 
tepent  of  such  T™  gh  * person  shou,d  not 
there  is  not  such  ”.°  °ne  can  be  sure  that 

w^£r^r?emo»g- 

BOt  “nreasonahly  be  SffS 


and  no  one  of  them,  consequently,  can  be  se- 
cure against  the  most  odious  suspicions.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
(as  there  are  Protestant)  who  sincerely  prefer 
celibacy*  But  in  the  one  case  we  have  a ground 
of  assurance  of  this,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
other.  No  one  can  be  sure,  because  no  proof 
can  be  given,  that  a vow  of  perpetual  celibacy 
may  not  some  time  or  other  be  a matter  of 
regret.  But  he  who  continues  to  live  single 
while  continuing  to  have  a free  choice,  gives  a 
fair  evidence  of  a continued  preference  for  that  . 
life.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay  VIII..  Of  Mar* 
ried  and  Single  Life. 


CENSORIOUSNESS. 

1 Censure,”  says  a late  ingenious  author,  “ is 
the  tax  a man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  emi- 
nent. It  is  a folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think 
of  escaping  it,  and  a weakness  to  be  affected 
with  it.  All  the  illustrious  persons  of  antiquity 
and  indeed  of  every  age  in  the  world,  have 
passed  through  this  fiery  persecution.  There  is 
no  defence  against  reproach  but  obscurity;  it  is 
a kind  of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires 
amd  invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a 
Roman  triumph. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  101. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a great 
man  with  satisfaction  and  complacence,  if  they 
discover  none  of  the  like  in  themselves. 

Addison. 


I never  knew  one  who  made  it  his  business 
to  lash  the  faults  , of  other  writers  that  was  not 
guilty  of  greater  himself.  Addison. 

Some  build  rather  upon  the  abusing  of  others, 
and  putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  sound- 
ness of  their  own  proceedings. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be 
sparingly  used ; for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a 
field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A conscientious  person  would  rather  doubt 
his  own  judgment  than  condemn  his  species. 
He  would  say,  “ I have  observed  without  atten- 
tion, or  judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I 
trusted  to  profession,  when  I ought  to  have 
attended  to  conduct.”  Such  a man  will  grow 
wise,  not  malignant,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  But  he  that  accuses  all  mankind  of 
corruption  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  sure 
to  convict  only  one.  In  truth,  I should  much 
rather  admit  those  whom  at  any  time  I have 
disrelished  the  most  to  be  patterns  of  perfection, 
than  seek  a consolation  to  my  own  unworthiness 
in  a general  communion  of  depravity  with  all 
about  me.  Burke: 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 
April  3.  1 777 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true,  though  it  may  seem 
paradoxical, — but,  in  general,  those  who  are 
habitually  employed  in  finding  and  displaying 
faults  are  unqualified  for  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion ; because  their  minds  are  not  only  unfur- 
nished with  patterns  of  the  fair  and  good,  but 
by  habit  they  come  to  take  no  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  things.  By  hating  vices 
too  much,  they  come  to  love  men  too  little.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  they  should  be 
indisposed  and  unable  to  serye  them. 

Burke: 

Reflection s on  the  Revolution  in  France , 1790. 
Just  as  you  are  pleased  at  finding  faults  you 
are  displeased  at  finding  perfections. 

Lavater. 

A small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind 
the  lasting  memory  of  having  been  taunted  for 
soriething  censurable.  Locke. 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others  are 
like  those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men’s 
houses,  reforming  everything  there,  while  their 
own  runs  to  ruin.  Pope: 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 
When  the  tongue  is  the  weapon,  a man  may 
strike  where  he  cannot  reach,  and  a word  shall 
do  execution  both  further  and  deeper  than  the 
mightiest  blow.  South. 

Nothing  can  justly  be  despised  that  cannot 
justly  be  blamed : where  there  is  no  choice 
there  can  be  no  blame.  South. 

I know  no  manner  of  speaking  so  offensive 
as  that  of  giving  praise  and  closing  it  with  an 
exception;  which  proceeds  (where  men  do  not 
do  it  to  introduce  malice  and  make  calumny 
more  effectual)  from  the  common  error  of  con- 
sidering man  as  a perfect  creature.  But,  if  we 
rightly  examine  things,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  a sort  of  economy  in  Providence,  that  one 
shall  excel  where  another  is  defective,  in  order 
to  make  men  more  useful  to  each  other,  and 
mix  them  in  society.  This  man  having  this 
talent,  and  that  man  another,  is  as  necessary  in 
conversation,  as  one  professing  one  trade,  and 
another  another,  is  beneficial  in  commerce. 
The  happiest  climate  does  not  produce  all 
things ; and  it  was  so  ordered,  that  one  part  of 
the  earth  should  want  the  product  of  another, 
for  uniting  mankind  in  a general  correspondence 
and  good  understanding.  It  is,  therefore,  want 
of  sense  as  well  as  good  nature,  to  say,  Simpli- 
cius has  a better  judgment,  but  not  so  much  wit 
as  Latius ; for  that  these  have  not  each  other’s 
capacities  is  no  more  a diminution  to  either, 
than  if  you  should  say,  Simplicius  is  not  Latius, 
or  Latius  not  Simplicius. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  92. 

Shallow  wits,  superficial  critics,  and  conceited 
fops,  are  with  me  so  many  blind  men  in  respect 
of  excellences.  They  can  behold  nothing  but 
faults  and  blemishes,  and  indeed  see  nothing 
that  is  worth  seeing.  Show  them  a poem,  it  is 
stuff;  a picture,  it  is  daubing.  They  find  no- 
thing in  architecture  that  is  not  irregular,  or  in 
music  that  is  not  out  of  tune.  These  men 


should  consider  that  it  is  their  envy  which  de- 
forms everything,  and  that  the  ugliness  is  not  in 
the  object,  but  in  the  eye.  And  as  for  nobler 
minds,  whose  merits  are  either  not  discovered, 
or  are  misrepresented  by  the  envious  part  of 
mankind,  they  should  rather  consider  their  de- 
famers  with  pity  than  indignation.  A man  can- 
not have  an  idea  of  perfection  in  another,  which 
he  was  never  sensible  of  in  himself. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  227. 

When  one  considers  the  turn  which  convet 
sation  takes  in  almost  every  set  of  acquaintance, 
club,  or  assembly  in  this  town  or  kingdom,  one 
cannot  but  observe  that,  in  spite  of  what  I am 
every  day  saying,  and  all  the  moral  writers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  said,  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  generally  upon  one  an- 
other’s faults.  This,  in  a great  measure,  pro- 
ceeds from  self-conceit,  which  were  to  be 
endured  in  one  or  other  individual  person ; but 
the  folly  has  spread  itself  almost  over  all  the 
species ; and  one  cannot  only  say  Tom,  Jack, 
or  Will,  but,  in  general,  “ that  man  is  a cox- 
comb.” From  this  source  it  is,  that  any  excel- 
lence is  faintly  received,  any  imperfection 
unmercifully  exposed. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  246. 

It  is  some  commendation  that  we  have  avoided 
to  characterize  any  person  without  long  experi- 
ence. Swift. 


CERVANTES. 

Cervantes  is  the  delight  of  all  classes  of 
readers.  Every  school -boy  thumbs  to  pieces  the 
most  wretched  translations  of  his  romance,  and 
knows  the  lantern  jaws  of  the  Knight  Errant, 
and  the  broad  cheeks  of  the  Squire,  as  well  as 
the  faces  of  his  own  playfellows.  The  mosi 
experienced  and  fastidious  judges  are  amazed 
at  the  perfection  of  that  art  which  extracts  in- 
extinguishable laughter  from  the  greatest  of 
human  calamities  without  once  violating  the 
reverence  due  to  it ; at  that  discriminating  deli- 
cacy of  touch  which  makes  a character  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous  without  impairing  its  worth, 
its  grace,  or  its  dignity.  In  Don  Quixote  are 
several  dissertations  on  the  principles  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  writing.  N''  passages  in  the  whole 
work  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  labour  and 
attention ; and  no  passages  in  any  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  more  woithless 
and  puerile.  In  our  time  they  would  scarcely 
obtain  admittance  into  the  literary  department 
of  The  Morning  Post. 

Lord  Macaulay:  John  Dry  den 


CHANCE. 

The  adequate  meaning  of  chance,  as  distin- 
guished from  fortune,  is  that  the  latter  is  under- 
stood to  befall  only  rational  agents,  but  chance 
to  be  among  inanimate  bodies. 

Bentley. 
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Chance  is  but  a mere  name,  and  really  nothing 
in  itself;  a conception  of  our  minds,  and  only 
a compendious  way  of  speaking,  wtfereby  we 
would  express  that  such  effects  as  are  commonly 
attributed  to  chance  were  verily  produced  by 
their  true  and  proper  causes,  but  without  their 
design  to  produce  them.  Bentley. 

It  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature 
and  reason,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance 
or  accident ; it  being  evident  that  these  words 
do  not  signify  anything  really  existing,  anything 
that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the  cause  of  any  event ; 
but  they  signify  merely  men’s  ignorance  of  the 
real  and  immediate  cause. 

Adam  Clarke. 

Chance  is  but  the  pseudonyme  of  God  for 
those  particular  cases  which  He  does  not  choose 
to  subscribe  openly  with  his  own  sign-manual. 

Coleridge. 

Time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. 
Ecel.  ix.  ii.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  success 
of  these  outward  things  is  not  always  carried 
by  desert,  but  by  chance  in  regard  to  us,  though 
by  Providence  in  regard  of  God. 

Hakewill. 

There  must  be  chance  in  the  midst  of  design ; 
by  which  we  mean,  that  events  which  are  not 
designed  necessarily  arise  from  the  pursuit  of 
events  which  are  designed.  Paley. 

The  opposites  of  apparent  chance  are  con- 
stancy and  sensible  interposition.  Paley. 

Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance, 
as  a word  of  impious  and  profane  signification ; 
and  indeed  if  taken  by  us  in  that  sense  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  heathen,  so  as  to  make  any- 
thing casual  in  respect  to  God  himself,  their 
exception  ought  justly  to  be  admitted. 

South. 

To  say  a thing  is  chance  or  casualty,  as  it 
relates  to  second  causes,  is  not  profaneness,  but 
a great  truth ; as  signifying  no  more  than  that 
there  are  some  events  beside  the  knowledge, 
purpose,  expectation,  and  power  of  second 
causes*  South. 


CHARACTER. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  a consolatory 
kCr  talaris,  to  one  who  had  lost  a son 
who  was  a young  man  of  great  merit.  The 
thought  with  which  he  comforts  the  afflicted 
Jather  is,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  as  follows  : 
t hat  he  should  consider  death  had  set  a kind 
of  seal  upon  his  son’s  character,  and  placed  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infamy ; that,  while 
he  lived,  he  was  still  within  the  possibility  of 
tailing  away  from  virtue,  and  losing  the  fame 
ot  which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes 
a man  s reputation,  and  determines  it  as  good 
or  bad.  b 

_Hiis,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  rea- 
■m  why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  the  launch- 


ing out  into  a man’s  praise  till  his  head  is  laid 
in  the  dust.  Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing, 
we  may  be  forced  to  retract  our  opinions.  He 
may  forfeit  the  esteem  we  have  conceived  of 
him,  and  some  time  or  other  appear  to  us  under 
a different  light  from  what  he  does  at  present. 
In  short,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called 
happy  or  unhappy,  so  neither  can  it  be  pro- 
nounced vicious  or  virtuous,  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epami- 
nondas,  being  asked  whether  Chabrias,  Iphic- 
rates,  or  he  himself,  deserved  most  to  be 
esteemed?  “You  must  first  see  us  die,”  saith 
he,  “ before  that  question  can  be  answered.” 

As  there  is  not  a more  melancholy  considera- 
tion to  a good  man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to 
such  a change,  so  there  is  nothing  more  glorious 
than  to  keep  up  a uniformity  in  his  actions  and 
preserve  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  the  last. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  349. 

A good  character,  when  established,  should 
not  be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed 
as  a means  of  doing  still  farther  good. 

Atterbury. 

The  characters  of  men  placed  in  lower  stations 
of  life  are  more  useful,  as  being  imitable  by 
greater  numbers.  Atterbury. 

If  you  would  work  any  man,  you  must  eithei 
know  his  nature  or  fashions,  and  so  lead  him ; 
or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him ; or  his  weak- 
ness and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him;  or 
those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern 
him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  persons  we 
must  ever  consider  their  ends  to  interpret  their 
speeches ; and  it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them, 
and  that  which  they  least  look  for.  In  all  ne- 
gotiations of  difficulty,  a man  may  not  look  to 
sow  and  reap  at  once ; but  must  prepare  busi- 
ness, and  so  ripen  it  by  degrees. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XL  VIII.,  Of  Negotiating. 

The  best  composition  and  temperature  is  to 
have  openness  in  fame  and  opinion,  secrecy  in 
habit,  dissimulation  in  seasonable  use,  and  a 
power  to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  pre- 
dominant desire  that  should  marshal  and  put 
in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man’s  heart 
hard  to  find  or  sound.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  heart  is  pinched  up  and  contracted  by 
the  very  studies  which  ought  to  have  enlarged 
it, — if  we  keep  all  our  praise  for  the  triumphant 
and  glorified  virtues,  and  all  our  uneasy  suspi- 
cions, and  doubts,  and  criticisms,  and  exceptions, 
for  the  companions  of  our  warfare.  A mind 
that  is  tempered  as  it  ought,  or  aims  to  come  to 
the  temper  it  ought  to  have,  will  measure  out 
its  just  proportion  of  confidence  and  esteem  for 
a man  of  invariable  rectitude,  of  principle, 
steadiness  in  friendship,  moderation  in  temper, 
and  a perfect  freedom  from  all  ambition,  du 
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plicity,  and  revenge ; though  the  owner  of  these 
inestimable  qualities  is  seen  in  the  tavern  and  on 
the  pavement,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  or  appear- 
ing with  much  more  decency  than  solemnity  even 
there. 

Burke:  To  Lord  John  Cavendish. 

Far  from  taking  away  its  value,  everything 
which  makes  virtue  accessible,  simple,  familiar, 
and  companionable,  makes  its  use  more  fre- 
quent, and  its  reality  a great  deal  less  doubtful. 
Neither,  I apprehend,  is  the  value  of  great 
qualities  taken  away  by  the  defects  or  errors 
tnat  are  most  nearly  related  to  them.  Sim- 
plicity, and  a want  of  ambition,  do  something 
detract  from  the  splendour  of  great  qualities; 
and  men  of  moderation  will  sometimes  be  de- 
fective in  vigour.  Minds  (and  these  are  the 
best  minds)  which  are  more  fearful  of  reproach 
than  desirous  of  glory,  will  want  that  extempo- 
raneous promptitude,  and  that  decisive  stroke, 
which  are  often  so  absolutely  necessary  in  great 
affairs. 

Burke  : To  Lord  John  Cavendish. 

Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of 
circumstance,  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  that  man  is  the  architect  of  circumstance. 
Our  strength  is  measured  by  our  plastic  power. 
From  the  same  materials  one  man  builds  pal- 
aces, another  hovels ; one  warehouses,  another 
villas : bricks  and  mortar  are  mortar  and  bricks, 
until  the  architect  can  make  them  something 
ebe.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  same  family,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  one  man  rears  a stately  edi- 
fice, while  his  brother,  vacillating  and  incom- 
petent, lives  forever  amid  ruins : the  block  of 
granite  which  was  an  obstacle  in  the  pathway 
of  the  weak  becomes  a stepping-stone  in  the 
pathway  of  the  strong.  Carlyle. 

He  that  has  never  suffered  extreme  adversity 
knows  not  the  full  extent  of  his  own  deprava- 
tion ; and  he  that  has  never  enjoyed  the  summit 
of  prosperity  is  equally  ignorant  how  far  the 
iniquity  of  others  can  go.  For  our  adversity 
will  excite  temptations  in  ourselves,  or  pros- 
perity in  others.  Colton  : Lacon. 

He  that  acts  towards  men  as  if  God  saw  him, 
and  prays  to  God  as  if  men  heard  him,  although 
h*»  may  not  obtain  all  that  he  asks,  or  succeed 
in  all  that  he  undertakes,  will  most  probably 
deserve  to  do  so.  For  with  respect  to  his  ac- 
tions to  men,  however  he  may  fail  with  regard 
to  others,  yet  if  pure  and  good , with  regard  to 
himself  and  his  highest  interests  they  cannot 
fail ; and  with  respect  to  his  prayers  to  God,  al- 
though they  cannot  make  the  Deity  more  will- 
ing to  give,  yet  they  will  and  must  make  the 
supplicant  more  worthy  to  receive. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

There  are  four  classes  of  men  in  the  world : 
first,  those  whom  every  one  would  wish  to  talk 
to,  and  whom  every  one  does  talk  of;  these 
are  that  small  minority  that  constitute  the  great. 
Secondly,  those  whom  no  one  wishes  to  talk  to, 
and  whom  no  one  does  talk  of ; these  are  that 


vast  majority  that  constitute  the  little.  The 
third  class  is  made  up  of  those  whom  every- 
body talks  of,  but  nobody  talks  to ; these  con- 
stitute the  knaves ; and  the  fourth  is  composed 
of  those  whom  everybody  talks  to,  but  whom 
nobody  talks  of ; and  these  constitute  the  fools. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Very  advantageous  exercise  to  incite  atten 
tive  observation  and  sharpen  the  discriminating 
faculty,  to  compel  one’s  self  to  sketch  the  char- 
acter of  each  person  one  knows. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to 
oppression,  and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach. 
The  vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun 
and  follow  it  in  its  course  seldom  fail  at  the 
close  of  it  to  form  a magnificent  theatre  for  its 
reception,  and  to  invest  with  variegated  tints, 
and  with  a softened  effulgence,  the  luminary 
which  they  cannot  hide. 

Robert  Hall: 

Christianity  Consistent  with  a Love  of 
Freedom. 

Our  most  secret  doings,  nay,  what  we  imagine 
to  be  our  inmost  thoughts,  are  often  the  open 
talk  and  jeer  of  hundreds  of  people  with  whom 
we  have  never  interchanged  a word.  That  more 
people  know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows,  is, 
though  at  once  a tKiism  and  a vulgarism,  a pro- 
found and  philosophic  axiom.  Despise  not  the 
waiter,  for  he  may  know  you  thoroughly.  Be 
careful  what  you  do  or  say,  for  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  machicolated  crevices  in  every  dead 
wall,  whence  spy-glasses  are  pointed  at  you; 
and  the  sky  above  is  darkened  with  little  birds, 
eager  to  carry  matters  concerning  you.  Dio  ti 
vede  (God  sees  thee)  they  write  on  the  walls  in 
Italy.  A man’s  own  heart  should  tell  him  this ; 
but  his  common  sense  should  tell  him  likewise 
that  men  are  also  always  regarding  him;  that 
the  streets  are  full  of  eyes,  the  walls  of  ears. 

Hottsehold  Words. 

Yet  such  is  the  state  of  all  moral  virtue,  that 
it  is  always  uncertain  and  vajiable,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and 
sometimes  shrinking  into  a narrower  space,  and 
fortifying  only  a few  avenues  of  the  heart,  while 
all  the  rest  is  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  ap- 
petite, or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wicked- 
ness. Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjust  than  to 
judge  of  man  by  too  short  an  acquaintance  and 
too  slight  inspection ; for  it  often  happens  that 
in  the  loose,  and  thoughtless,  and  dissipated, 
there  is  a secret  radical  worth,  which  may  shoot 
out  by  proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of 
Heaven,  though  dimmed  and  obstructed,  is  yet 
not  extinguished,  but  may  by  the  breath  of 
counsel  and  exhortation  be  kindled  into  flame 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  70 

It  is  a painful  fact,  but  there  is  no  denying  it, 
the  mass  are  the  tools  of  circumstance ; thistle- 
down on  the  breeze,  straw  on  the  river,  their 
course  is  shaped  for  them  by  the  currents  and 
eddies  of  the  stream  of  life ; but  only  in  propor 
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tion  as  they  are  things , not  men  and  women. 
Man  was  meant  to  be  not  the  slave,  but  the 
master  of  circumstance ; and  in  proportion  as  he 
recovers  his  humanity , in  every  sense  of  the 
great  obsolete  word,— in  proportion  as  he  gets 
back  the  spirit  of  manliness,  which  is  self-sacri- 
fi-e,  affection,  loyalty  to  an  idea  beyond  himself, 
a God  above  himself,  so  far  will  he  rise  above 
circumstances  and  wield  them  at  his  will. 

Rev.  C.  Kingsley. 


Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  alpha- 
bet by  which  you  may  spell  characters. 

Lavater. 

The  heart  of  man  looks  fair,  but  when  we 
come  to  lay  any  weight  upon’t  the  ground  is 
false  under  us.  L’ Estrange. 

Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  firet  breath 
ot  wind  effaces,  are  altogether  as  useful  as  the 
thoughts  of  a soul  that  perish  in  thinking. 

Locke. 

origin  wUSt  DOt  hoPe  wholIy  t0  ^ange  their 
ginal  tempers;  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and 
grave,  nor  the  melancholy  sportive,  without 
spoiling  them.  Locke. 

,is  ,found  reasonable  in  one  thing  is 
S°  m aII;  and  to  think  or  say 

seiJIT5*  ,S  550  «njust  an  affront,  and  so 

senseless  a censure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do 

Locke. 

arJhn„?eX'.bleneS3  of  former  part  of  a man's 
y gr°"n  “P  10  be  headstrong,  makes 

part  reaS,„Vemf1re  an-d  safe:  and  in  after- 
K.  '“°a  and  fores.ght  begin  a little  to  take 

prwement  * man  of  his  safe,>’  “nd  im- 
’ Locke. 

betTvwn  Ik  ‘ r °"'  rCSPcct'  a remarkable  analogy 
two  S h f41?  and  the  minds  of  men.  No 
Se  v^,areaal:ke;  and  ^ few  faces  de- 
Amomr  >7.  dty  ft°?  the  comm°n  standard. 
be?n«g  t,he.ngh'een  hundred  thousand  human 

co  fbe^ktt  th^"d0n  ,hCTe  " n°‘  °newho 

yet  we  ,n!v  nyrh  ac(iuaintance  for  another; 
without  ^y-Wa  k from  Paddington  to  Mile  End 
Z tZeZT*  °?e,pereon  in  whom  any  feature 
it.  An  infinf^^  We  lUm  round  t0  stare  at 
limits  which  DUmber  of  varieties  lies  between 
sidmrnJ  u a[e  “0t  ve,7  far  asunder.  The 

form  a ver7smallPm,S  th°SC  Hmits  on  either  sid« 
a very  small  minority. 

Here,StooC  th?*  the  charactere  of  men. 
But  the  cases  in™*!?' v.  P?58655  a}1  enumeration. 
common  s^  7hlCh.,the  deviation  from  the 
very  few  Tn  ^ IS  !tnLk,nS  and  grotesque,  are 
in  another  ?Ane  .m,nd  avarice  predominates; 
just  as  ' ’Pnde;  l“  a third»  ^ve  of  pleasure 
marked  feah?r.  ue,nanCe  the  nose  is mos 

Pression  LTin  kWhKe  in  °there  the  chief  ex- 
mouth  But  ?h?re  0W’  0r  f“  the  lines  of  the 
in  which  nose  eh'are  T7  few  countenances 
tribute  thoufrh’i  an<?  mouth  do  n°t  con- 
eral  effect  - agnVc  !?equal  degrees,  to  the  gen- 
Ct . and  so  there  are  very  few  characters 


in  which  one  overgrown  propensity  makes  all 
others  utterly  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a portrait-painter  who  was 
able  only  to  represent  faces  and  figures  such  as 
those  which  we  pay  money  to  see  at  fait  5 would 
not,  however  spirited  his  execution  might  be,  take 
rank  among  the  highest  artists.  He  must  always 
be  placed  below  those  who  have  skill  to  seize 
peculiarities  which  do  not  amount  to  deformity. 
The  slighter  those  peculiarities,  the  greater  is 
the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can  catch  them  and 
transfer  them  to  his  canvas.  To  paint  Daniel 
Lambert  or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig-faced 
lady  or  the  Siamese  twins,  so  that  nobody  can 
mistake  them,  is  an  exploit  within  the  reach  of 
a sign-painter.  A third-rate  artist  might  give 
us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed  nose 
and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gibbon.  It  would 
require  a much  higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint 
two  such  men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  so  that  nobody  who  had  ever  seen 
them  could  for  a moment  hesitate  to  assign  each 
picture  to  its  original.  Here  the  mere  carica- 
turist would  be  quite  at  fault.  He  would  find 
in  neither  face  anything  on  which  he  could  lay 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a distinction. 
Two  ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  profiles, 
two  full  faces  of  the  same  oval  form,  would 
baffle  his  art ; and  he  would  be  reduced  to  the 
miserable  shift  of  writing  their  names  at  the  foot 
of  his  picture.  Yet  there  was  a great  difference ; 
and  a person  who  had  seen  them  once  would 
no  more  have  mistaken  one  of  them  for  the 
other  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr.  Pitt  for 
Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difference  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils  of  a 
rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imitative 
arts.  Foote’s  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
but  it  was  all  caricature.  He  could  take  off  only 
some  strange  peculiarity,  a stammer  or  a lisp,  a 
Northumbrian  burr  or  an  Irish  brogue,  a stoop 
or  a shuffle.  “ If  a man,”  said  Johnson,  “ hops 
on  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  on  one  leg.”  Gar- 
rick, on  the  other  hand,  could  seize  those  differ- 
ences of  manner  and  pronunciation  which, 
though  highly  characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight 
to  be  described.  Foote,  we  have  no  doubt, 
could  have  made  the  Haymarket  theatre  shake 
with  laughter  by  imitating  a conversation  be- 
tween a Scotchman  and  a Somersetshi reman. 
But  Garrick  could  have  imitated  a conversation 
between  two  fashionable  men,  both  models  of 
the  best  breeding,  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  ex 
ample,  and  Lord  Albemarle,  so  that  no  person 
could  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no 
person  could  say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved 
otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the  best  usages 
of  the  best  society. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Madame  D'Arblay,  Jan.  184J. 

Insensibility,  in  return  for  acts  of  seeming, 
even  of  real,  unkindness,  is  not  required  of  us. 
But,  whilst  we  feel  for  such  acts,  let  our  feelings 
be  tempered  with  forbearance  and  kindness 
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Let  not  the  sense  of  our  own  sufferings  render 
us  peevish  and  morose.  Let  not  our  sense  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  others  induce  us  to  judge 
of  them  with  harshness  and  severity.  Let  us 
be  indulgent  and  compassionate  towards  them. 
Let  us  seek  for  apologies  for  their  conduct.  Let 
us  be  forward  in  endeavouring  to  excuse  them. 
And  if,  in  the  end,  we  must  condemn  them,  let 
us  look  for  the  cause  of  their  delinquency,  less 
in  a defect  of  kind  intention  than  in  the  weak- 
ness and  errors  of  human  nature.  He  who 
knoweth  of  what  we  are  made,  and  hath  learned, 
by  what  he  himself  suffered,  the  weakness  and 
frailty  of  our  nature,  hath  thus  taught  us  to  make 
compassionate  allowances  for  our  brethren,  in 
consideration  of  its  manifold  infirmities. 

Bishop  Mant. 

Health  and  sickness,  enjoyment  and  suffering,- 
riches  and  poverty,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
power  and  subjection,  liberty  and  bondage,  civ- 
ilization and  barbarity,  have  all  their  offices  and 
duties : all  serve  for  the  formation  of  character. 

Paley. 

I have  lived  a sinful  life,  in  all  sinful  callings ; 
for  I have  been  a soldier,  a captain,  a sea-cap- 
tain, and  a courtier,  which  are  all  places  of 
wickedness  and  vice.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

There  is  no  man  at  once  either  excellently 
good  or  extremely  evil,  but  grows  either  as  he 
holds  himself  up  in  virtue  or  lets  himself  slide 
to  viciousness.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  a man  thinks  or  desires  in  his  heart,  such, 
indeed,  he  is;  for  then  most  truly,  because  most 
incontrollably,  he  acts  himself.  South. 

Everything  in  Asia — public  safety,  national 
honour,  personal  reputation — rests  upon  the 
force  or  individual  character.  . . . The  officer 
who  forgets  that  he  is  a gentleman  does  more 
harm  to  the  moral  influence  of  this  country  than 
ten  men  of  blameless  life  can  do  good. 

Lord  Stanley  : 

To  the  Students  at  Addiscombe. 

It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there 
is  a vein  of  gold  which  the  owner  know’s  not  of. 

Swift. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train, — if  virtue 
were  established  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and 
vice  not  only  loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the 
infallible  ruin  of  all  men’s  pretensions, — our 
duty  would  take  root  in  our  nature 

5 wifi  . 

He  whose  life  seems  fair,  yet  if  all  his  errors 
«nd  follies  were  articled  against  him  the  man 
would  seem  vicious  and  miserable. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  common  discourse  we  denominate  persons 
and  things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their 
character:  he  is  to  be  called  a wise  man  who 
has  but  few  follies.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  your  judgment 
of  any  one’s  character  who  has  done  anything 


wrong  ought  to  be  exactly  the  same  whether 
the  wrong  was  done  to  you  or  to  any  one  else. 
A man  who  has  cheated  or  slandered  you  is 
neither  more  nor  less  a cheat  and  a slanderer 
than  if  it  had  been  some  other  person,  a stranger 
to  you.  This  is  evident ; yet  there  is  great  need 
to  remind  people  of  it ; for,  as  the  very  lowest 
minds  of  all  regard  with  far  the  most  disappro- 
bation any  wrong  from  which  they  themselves 
suffer,  so,  those  a few  steps,  and  only  a few, 
above  them,  in  their  dread  of  such  manifest  in- 
justice, think  they  cannot  bend  the  twig  too  far 
the  contrary  way,  and  are  for  regarding  (in  the- 
ory, at  least,  if  not  in  practice)  wrongs  to  oneself 
as  no  wrongs  at  all.  Such  a person  will  reckon 
it  a point  of  heroic  generosity  to  let  loose  on 
society  a rogue  who  has  cheated  him , and  to 
leave  uncensured  and  unexposed  a liar  by  whom 
he  has  been  belied ; and  the  like  in  other  cases. 
And  if  you  refuse  favour  and  countenance  to 
those  unworthy  of  it,  whose  misconduct  has  at 
all  affected  you,  he  will  at  once  attribute  this  to 
personal  vindictive  feelings ; as  if  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  esteem  and  disesteem. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Revenge. 

These  two  things,  contradictory  as  they  may 
seem,  must  go  together, — manly  dependence  and 
manly  independence,  manly  reliance  and  manly 
self-reliance.  Wordsworth. 


CHARITY. 

It  instils  into  their  minds  the  utmost  virulence, 
instead  of  that  charity  which  is  the  perfection 
and  ornament  of  religion.  Addison. 

What  we  employ  in  charitable  uses  during  our 
lives  is  given  away  from  ourselves : what  we 
bequeath  at  our  death  is  given  from  others  only, 
as  our  nearest  relations.  Atterbury. 

Let  us  remember  those  that  want  necessaries, 
as  we  ourselves  should  have  desired  to  be  re- 
membered had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on 
other  men’s  charity.  Atterbury. 

Even  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  not  suggested 
more  pressing  motives,  more  powerful  incentives 
to  charity,  than  these,  that  we  shall  be  judged 
by  it  at  the  last  dreadful  day. 

Atterbury. 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  Us  1a 
great  stead.  ATTERBURY. 

How  shall  we  then  wish  that  it  might  be  al- 
lowed us  to  live  over  our  lives  again,  in  order  to 
fill  every  minute  of  them  with  charitable  offices  I 
Atterbury. 

Charity  is  more  extensive  than  either  of  the 
two  other  graces,  which  centre  ultimately  in  our- 
selves : for  we  believe  and  we  hope  for  our  own 
sakes ; but  love,  which  is  a more  disinterested 
principle,  carries  us  out  of  ourselves  into  desires 
and  endeavours  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
other  beings.  Atterbury. 
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Cnristian  graces  and  virtues  they  cannot  be 
aniess  fed,  invigorated,  and  animated  by  uni- 
versal  chanty.  Atterbury. 

Goodness  answers  to  the  theological  virtue 
cnanty,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error : the  de- 
sire of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels  to  fall  • 
the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused  man 
to  fall;  but  in  chanty  there  is  no  excess : neither 
can  angel  or  man  come  into  danger  by  it. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Because  men  believe  not  Providence,  therefore 
Uiey  do  so  greedily  scrape  and  hoard.  They  do 
not  believe  any  reward  for  charity,  therefore 
they  will  part  with  nothing.  Barrow. 

Nothing  seems  much  clearer  than  the  natural 
direction  of  chanty.  Would  we  all  but  relieve, 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  means,  those 
objects  immediately  within  the  range  of  our 
personal  knowledge,  how  much  of  the  worst 
evil  of  poverty  might  be  alleviated  ! Very  poor 
people,  who  are  known  to  us  to  have  been  de- 
cent  honest,  and  industrious,  when  industry  was 

_U?en,r  p™er»  havf  a claim  on  us,  founded  on 
T elge/  and  on  vicinity  and  neighbour- 

»cl'uW„HCh,haVe  in  *•■“>"»  something 
Mcred  and  endearing  to  every  good  heart.  One 

health'  SU^e,y»  always  Pass  by,  in  his  walks  for 
Sa;^°ratl0n’  °-r  de,i8ht’  the  lone  wayside 
W without  occasionally  giving  him  an  alms. 

crent nrw  W ?r  n ’ PaIe>  drooping,  and  emaciated 
Wh°  paSS  115  by  with°nt  Poking  be- 
seechingly  at  us,  or  even  lifting  up  their  eyes 

w“,C:P,0Und'  «nn„,  often  be  me.  wi£ 
and  li  , ”g  an  laterest  in  us  for  their  silent 
hovel  h ST,SUfferines  or  Privations.  A 
comfo’rb.hT  !Td  tn.ere’  round  and  about  our  own 
Slil^n  dwe,llng*  altracts  our  eyes  by  some 
S and  thenaranCe  °f  pcnury’  and  we  look  in, 
cold  gloom  !kUp0n  ltS  mmates»  cheering  their 
are  lude?  ^ Sma11  benefaction-  These 
easily  ?Cn  °we  t0  digress:  they  are 

ciesaret^ire8Md;  3?d  even  such  tender  mer 

are  twice  blessed.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 


This  to  a Christian  people,  and  with  the  New 
lestament  lying  before  him — as  a sort  of  dum- 
my, I suppose,  to  swear  witnesses  on.  Why 
does  my  so-easily.  frightened  nationality  not  take 
offence  at  such  things?  My  hobby  shies  at 
shadows;  why  does  it  amble  so  quietly  past 
these  advertising-vans  of  Blockheads  seeking 
notoriety  ? Household  Words. 

Charity  is  an  universal  duty,  which  it  is  in 
every  man’s  power  sometimes  to  practise;  since 
every  degree  of  assistance  given  to  another, 
upon  proper  motives,  is  an  act  of  charity ; and 
there  is  scarcely  any  man  in  such  a state  of  im 
becility  as  that  he  may  not,  on  some  occasions, 
benefit  his  neighbour.  He  that  cannot  relieve 
the  poor  may  instruct  the  ignorant;  and  he 
that  cannot  attend  the  sick  may  reclaim  the 
vicious.  He  that  can  give  little  assistance  him- 
self may  yet  perform  the  duty  of  charity  by  in- 
flaming the  ardour  of  others,  and  recommend- 
ing the  petitions  which  he  cannot  grant,  to  those 
who  have  more  to  bestow.  The  widow  that 
shall  give  her  mite  to  the  treasury,  the  poor  man 
who  shall  bring  to  the  thirsty  a cup  of  cold 
water,  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


to  we'!hialS  d°,0rs  were  °Pened  on  lhe  outside, 

to  mankind : 1 h,,0pe’  ?re  ^ lhose  of  Parity 
caused  me  *nd  S”cb  ,aS  my  own  charity  has 
easily  excuse  COmm,t’  tbat  of  others  may  more 
Dryden. 

^le-mind#/?  re*urn  to  that  charity  and  peace- 
^mmBed„*ded'?„  IIhich  Ch-t  J vehemently 
that  the  whole  hnHUS’  t3'?  bis  own  Promise 
«*.;  thatln  nth Ir  k™"  be  ful1 0f  »ght,  Matlh. 
of  recommifk°tber  Cbnstlan  virtues  will,  by  way 
ecommittance  or  annexation,  attend  them  7 

„ Hammond. 

the  seat  ofTusrtV^  .rTa8istrate  propounding  from 
it  is  desirable  thlt  ^ stuPendous  nonsense  that 

in  the streets  shn,  ferson  who  Sives  alms 
eets  should  be  fined  for  that  offence. 


Money  we  either  lock  up  in  chests,  or  waste 
it  in  needless  and  ridiculous  expenses  upon  our- 
selves, whilst  the  poor  and  the  distressed  want 
it  for  necessary  uses.  Law. 

He  that  rightly  understands  the  reasonable- 
ness and  excellency  of  charity  will  know  that 
it  can  never  be  excusable  to  waste  any  of  oui 
money  in  pride  and  folly.  Law. 

All  men  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  the 
common  offices  of  humanity  and  friendship  in 
diversity  of  opinions.  Locke. 

The  little  I have  seen  of  the  world  and  know 
of  the  history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  look 
upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
When  I take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that 
has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself 
the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed — the 
brief  pulsations  of  joy — the  feverish  inquietude 
°‘ hope  and  fear — the  tears  of  regret — the  feeble- 
ness of  purpose— the  pressure  of  want— the  de- 
sertion of  friends— the  scorn  of  the  world,  that 
has  little  charity — the  desolation  of  the  soul’s 
sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  from  within — 
health  gone— happiness  gone— even  hope,  that 
stays  longest  with  us,  gone,— I have  little  heart 
for  aught  else  than  thankfulness  that  it  is  not  so 
with  me,  and  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul 
of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands 
it  came.  Longfellow  : Hyperion. 

It  is  another’s  fault  if  he  be  ungrateful ; but 
it  is  mine  if  I do  not  give.  To  find  one  thank- 
ful man,  I will  oblige  many  that  are  not  so. 

Seneca. 

That  charity  alone  endures  which  flows  from 
a sense  of  duty  and  a hope  in  God.  This  is  the 
charity  that  treads  in  secret  thpse  paths  of  mis- 
ery from  which  all  but  the  lowest  of  human 
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wretches  have  fled : this  is  that  charity  which  no 
labour  can  weary,  no  ingratitude  detach,  no 
horror  disgust;  that  toils,  that  pardons, that  suf- 
fers ; that  is  seen  by  no  man,  and  honoured  by 
no  man,  but,  like  the  great  laws  of  nature,  does 
the  work  of  God  in  silence,  and  looks  to  a future 
and  better  world  for  its  reward. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

When  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  he  ever  had, 
and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the 
utmost  extremities  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost 
thou  think  to  lick  him  whole  again  only  with 
thy  tongue?  South. 

The  measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy 
charity  are  these:  thy  superfluities  must  give 
place  to  thy  neighbour’s  great  convenience  ; thy 
convenience  must  yield  to  thy  neighbour’s  ne- 
cessity ; and,  lastly,  thy  very  necessities  must 
yield  to  thy  neighbour’s  extremity.  South. 

That  charity  is  bad  which  takes  from  inde- 
pendence its  proper  pride,  from  mendicity  its 
salutary  shame.  Southey. 

In  all  works  of  liberality  something  more  is 
to  be  considered  besides  the  occasion  of  the 
givers;  and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receivers. 

Sprat. 

Charity  is  made  the  constant  companion  and 
perfection  of  all  virtues  ; and  well  it  is  for  that 
virtue  where  it  most  enters  and  longest  stays. 

Sprat. 

A man  must  have  great  impudence  to  profess 
himself  a Christian,  and  yet  to  think  himself  not 
obliged  to  do  acts  of  charity. 

Stillingfleet. 

What  can  be  a greater  honour  than  to  be 
chosen  one  of  the  stewards  and  dispensers  of 
God’s  bounty  to  mankind  ? What  can  give  a 
generous  spirit  more  complacency  than  to  con- 
sider that  great  numbers  owe  to  him,  under 
God,  their  subsistence,  and  the  good  conduct 
of  their  lives?  Swift. 

God  is  pleased  with  no  music  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows, 
of  supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  com- 
forted, and  thankful  persons.  This  part  of  our 
communication  does  the  work  of  God  and  of 
our  neighbours,  and  bears  us  to  heaven  in 
streams  made  by  the  overflowing  of  our  brother’s 
comfort.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Let  the  women  of  noble  birth  and  great  for- 
tunes visit  poor  cottages  and  relieve  their  neces- 

smes-  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with 
good-natured  and  meek  persons;  but  he  that 
can  do  so  with  the  froward  and  precise,  he  only 
hath  true  charity.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Charity  taken  in  its  largest  extent  is  nothing 
else  but  the  sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
boor-  Wake. 


Free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sect* 
will  enlarge  our  charity  towards  others,  and  in- 
cline us  to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of 
unity  and  affection  which  the  word  of  God  re- 
quires. Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity; 
thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy 
native  country,  to  be  over-ruled,  as  well  as  to 
rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ; and,  being  op- 
pressed, thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful 
the  oppressor  is  both  to  God  and  man : if  after 
all  these  warnings  and  advertisements  thou  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  dis- 
tress, and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and 
vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 

Robert  Barclay : 

To  the  King : preface  to  An  Apology  for 
the  True  Christian  Divinity , 25th 
Nov.  1675. 

The  person  given  to  us  by  Monk  was  a man 
without  any  sense  of  his  duty  as  a prince,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
without  any  love  to  his  people, — dissolute,  false, 
venal,  and  destitute  of  any  positive  good  quality 
whatsoever,  except  a pleasant  temper,  and  the 
manners  of  a gentleman.  Yet  the  restoration 
of  our  monarchy,  even  in  the  person  of  such  a 
prince,  was  everything  to  us ; for  without  mon- 
archy in  England,  most  certainly  we  never  can 
enjoy  either  peace  or  liberty. 

Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National  Assembly , 
Jan.  19,  1791. 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a blush,  the  days  of  servitude  without 
loyalty  and  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish 
talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  King 
cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample  on  his 
people,  sank  into  a viceroy  of  France,  and 
pocketed  with  complacent  infamy  her  degrading 
insults  and  her  more  degrading  gold.  The 
caresses  of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons, 
regulated  the  policy  of  the  state.  The  govern- 
ment had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  just 
religion  enough  to  persecute.  The  principles 
of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grinning 
courtier,  and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every 
fawning  dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship  was 
paid  to  Charles  and  James,  Belial  and  Moloch; 
and  England  propitiated  those  obscene  and 
cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and 
bravest  children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crime, 
and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race,  accursed 
of  God  and  man,  was  a second  time  driven 
forth,  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
to  be  a by-word  and  a shaking  of  the  head  to 
the  nations. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton , Aug.  182?. 
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Then  commenced  the  reflux  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  nation  began  to  find  out  to  what  a 
man  it  had  intrusted,  without  conditions,  all  its 
dearest  interests,  on  what  a man  it  had  lavished 
all  its  fondest  affection.  On  the  ignoble  nature 
of  the  restored  exile  adversity  had  exhausted  all 
her  discipline  in  vain.  He  had  one  immense 
advantage  over  most  other  princes.  Though 
bom  in  the  purple,  he  was  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  diversities 
of  character  than  most  of  his  subjects.  He  had 
known  restraint,  danger,  penury,  and  depend- 
ence. He  had  often  suffered  from  ingratitude, 
insolence,  and  treachery.  He  had  received  many 
signal  proofs  of  faithful  and  heroic  attachment. 
He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw,  both  sides  of 
human  nature.  But  only  one  side  remained  in 
his  memory.  He  had  learned  only  to  despise 
and  to  distrust  his  species,  to  consider  integrity 
in  men,  and  modesty  in  women,  as  mere  acting; 
nor  did  he  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  his  opin- 
ion to  himself.  He  was  incapable  of  friend- 
ship; yet  he  was  perpetually  led  by  favourites 
without  being  in  the  smallest  degree  duped  by 
them.  He  knew  that  their  regard  to  his  interest 
was  all  simulated  ; but,  from  a certain  easiness 
which  had  no  connection  with  humanity,  he 
submitted,  half  laughing  at  himself,  to  be  made 
the  tool  of  any  woman  whose  person  attracted 
him,  or  of  any  man  whose  tattle  diverted  him. 
He  thought  little  and  cared  less  about  religion. 
He  seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  dawdling 
suspense  between  Hobbism  and  Popery.  He 
was  crowned  in  his  youth  with  the  Covenant  in 
his  hand  ; he  died  at  last  with  the  Host  sticking 
in  his  throat ; and  dui  mg  most  of  the  interme- 
diate years  was  occupied  in  persecuting  both 
Covenanters  and  Catholics.  ...  To  do  him 
justice,  his  temper  was  good ; his  manners 
agreeable ; his  natural  talents  above  mediocrity. 
But  he  was  sensual,  frivolous,  false,  and  cold- 
hearted,  beyond  almost  any  prince  of  whom 
history  makes  mention. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh , July,  1835. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights, 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse 
with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it 
will  not  a little  recommend  itself  on  each  of 
these  accounts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  easy  in 
his  thoughts,  but  a perfect  master  of  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul.  His  imagi- 
*s  always  clear,  and  his  judgment  undis- 
turbed ; his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether 
>n  action  or  in  solitude.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided 
°T.  , lm»  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation 
which  are  poured  about  him,  and  does  not  feel 
he  full  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which 
befall  him. 

“ cor»ider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons 


whom  he  converses  with,  it  naturally  produces 
love  and  good  will  towards  him.  A cheerful 
mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be  affable  and 
obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in 
those  who  come  within  its  influence.  A man 
finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not  know  why, 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  his  companion.  It  is 
like  a sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a secret 
delight  in  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to  it. 
The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord,  and  natu- 
rally flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolence 
towards  the  person  who  has  so  kindly  an  effect 
upon  it. 

When  I consider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind 
in  its  third  relation,  I cannot  but  look  upon  it 
as  a constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is 
an  implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Provi- 
dence under  all  its  dispensations.  It  is  a kind 
of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we  are 
placed,  and  a secret  approbation  of  the  Divine 
Will  in  his  conduct  towards  man. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  381. 

I have,  in  former  papers,  shown  how  great  a 
tendency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and 
how  such  a frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most 
lovely,  but  the  most  commendable,  in  a virtuous 
person.  In  short,  those  who  represent  religion 
in  so  unamiable  a light  are  like  the  spies  sent 
by  Moses  to  make  a discovery  of  the  land  of 
promise,  when  by  their  reports  they  discouraged 
the  people  from  entering  upon  it.  Those  who 
show  us  the  joy,  the  cheerfulness,  the  good 
humour,  that  naturally  springs  up  in  this  happy 
state,  are  like  the  spies  bringing  along  with  them 
the  clusters  of  grapes  and  delicious  fruits  that 
might  invite  their  companions  into  the  pleasant 
country  which  produced  them. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  494. 

I have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a 
habit,  of  the  mind.  Addison. 

I would  not  laugh  but  to  instruct ; or,  if  my 
mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never 
cease  to  be  innocent.  Addison. 

To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at 
hours  of  meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  of  the 
best  precepts  of  long  lasting. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Between  levity  and  cheerfulness  there  is  a 
wide  distinction ; and  the  mind  which  is  most 
open  to  levity  is  frequently  a stranger  to  cheer- 
fulness. It  has  been  remarked  that  transports 
of  intemperate  mirth  are  often  no  more  than 
flashes  from  the  dark  cloud ; and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  effulgence  is  the 
succeeding  gloom.  Levity  may  be  the  forced 
production  of  folly  or  vice;  cheerfulness  is  the 
natural  offspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue  only. 
The  one  is  an  occasional  agitation  ; the  other  a 
permanent  habit.  The  one  degrades  the  char- 
acter; the  other  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  reason,  and  the  steady  and  manly 
spirit  of  religion.  To  aim  at  a constant  succes 
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si.m  of  high  and  vivid  sensations  of  pleasure 
is  an  idea  of  happiness  perfectly  chimerical. 
Calm  and  temperate  enjoyment  is  the  utmost 
that  is  allotted  to  man.  Beyond  this  we  struggle 
in  vain  to  raise  our  state;  and  in  fact  depress 
our  joys  by  endeavouring  to  heighten  them. 
Instead  of  those  fallacious  hopes  of  perpetual 
festivity  with  which  the  world  would  allure  us, 
religion  confers  upon  us  a cheerful  tranquillity. 
Instead  of  dazzling  us  with  meteors  of  joy 
which  sparkle  and  expire,  it  sheds  around  us  a 
calm  and  steady  light,  more  solid,  more  equal, 
and  more  lasting.  Hugh  Blair. 

Give  us,  O give  us  the  man  who  sings  at  his 
work ! Be  his  occupation  what  it  may,  he  is 
equal  to  any  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit in  silent  sullenness.  He  will  do  more  in 
the  same  time — he  will  do  it  better — he  will 
persevere  longer.  One  is  scarcely  sensible  of 
fatigue  whilst  he  marches  to  music.  The  very 
stars  are  said  to  make  harmony  as  they  revolve 
in  their  spheres.  Wondrous  is  the  strength  of 
cheerfulness,  altogether  past  calculation  its 
powers  of  endurance.  Efforts,  to  be  perma- 
nently useful,  must  be  uniformly  joyous — a 
spirit  all  sunshine — graceful  from  very  gladness 
— beautiful  because  bright.  Carlyle. 

Be  cheerful,  no  matter  what  reverse  obstruct 
your  pathway,  or  what  plagues  follow  you  in 
your  trail  to  annoy  you.  Ask  yourself  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  looking  or  feeling  sad  when 
troubles  throng  around  you,  or  how  your  con- 
dition is  to  be  alleviated  by  abandoning  yourself 
to  despondency.  If  you  are  a young  man, 
nature  designed  you  to  “be  of  good  cheer;” 
and  should  you  find  your  road  to  fortune,  fame, 
or  respectability,  or  any  other  boon  to  which 
your  young  heart  aspires,  a little  thorny,  con- 
sider it  all  for  the  best,  and  that  these  impedi- 
ments are  only  thrown  in  your  way  to  induce 
greater  efforts  and  more  patient  endurance  on 
your  part.  Far  better  spend  a whole  life  in 
diligent,  aye,  cheerful  and  unremitting  toil, 
though  you  never  attain  the  pinnacle  of  your 
ambitious  desires,  than  to  turn  back  at  the  first 
appearance  of  misfortune,  and  allow  despair  to 
unnerve  your  energies,  or  sour  your  naturally 
sweet  and  cheerful  disposition.  If  you  are  of 
the  softer,  fairer  portion  of  humanity,  be  cheer- 
ful ; though  we  know  full  well  that  most  affec- 
tions are  sweet  to  you  when  compared  with  dis- 
appointment and  neglect,  yet  let  hope  banish 
despair  and  ill  forebodings.  Be  cheerful:  do 
not  brood  over  fond  hopes  unrealized,  until  a 
chain,  link  after  link,  is  fastened  on  each 
thought  and  wound  around  the  heart.  Nature 
intended  you  to  be  the  fountain-spring  of  cheer- 
fulness and  social  life,  and  not  the  travelling 
monument  of  despair  and  melancholy. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

This  gamesome  humour  of  children  should 
rather  be  encouraged,  to  keep  up  their  spirits 
and  improve  their  strength  and  health,  than 
curbed  or  restrained.  Locke. 


There  is  no  Christian  duty  that  is  not  to  be 
seasoned  and  set  off  with  cheerishness, — which 
in  a thousand  outward  and  intermitting  crosses 
may  yet  be  done  well,  as  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

Milton. 

Mirth  and  cheerfulness  are  but  the  due  reward 
of  innocence  of  life.  Sir  T.  More. 

Quietness  improves  into  cheerfulness  enough 
to  make  me  just  so  good-humoured  as  to  wish 
the  world  well.  POPE. 

Whatever  we  do,  we  should  keep  the  cheei- 
fulness  of  our  spirits,  and  never  let  them  sink 
below  an  inclination  at  least  to  be  well  pleased. 
The  way  to  this,  is  to  keep  our  bodies  in  exer 
cise,  our  minds  at  ease.  That  insipid  state 
wherein  neither  are  in  vigour,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted any  part  of  our  portion  of  being.  When 
we  are  in  the  satisfaction  of  some  innocent 
pleasure,  or  pursuit  of  some  laudable  design, 
we  are  in  the  possession  of  life,  of  human  life. 
Fortune  will  give  us  disappointments  enough, 
without  our  adding  to  the  unhappy  side  of  our 
account  by  our  spleen  or  ill  humour. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  143. 

Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be  supported  if  a 
man  is  out  of  pain,  but  mirth  to  a prudent  man 
should  always  be  accidental.  It  should  naturally 
arise  out  of  the  occasion,  and  the  occasion  sel- 
dom laid  out  for  it : for  those  tempers  who 
want  mirth  to  be  pleased  are  like  the  constitu- 
tions which  flag  without  the  use  of  brandy. 
Therefore  I say,  let  your  precept  be,  “ Be  easy.” 
That  mind  is  dissolute  and  ungoverned  which 
must  be  hurried  out  of  itself  by  loud  laughter 
or  sensual  pleasure,  or  else  be  wholly  inactive. 

Sir  R.  Steele. 

Such  a man,  truly  wise,  creams  off  nature, 
leaving  the  sour  and  the  dregs  for  philosophy 
and  reason  to  lap  up.  Swift. 


CHILDREN. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  tne 
passions  of  a child  with  devotion,  which  seldom 
dies  in  a mind  that  has  received  an  early  tinc- 
ture of  it.  Though  it  may  seem  extinguished 
for  a while  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  heat* 
of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  gener- 
ally breaks  out  and  discovers  itself  again  as 
soon  as  discretion,  consideration,  age,  or  mis- 
fortunes have  brought  the  man  to  himself. 
The  fire  may  be  covered  and  overiaiu,  but 
cannot  be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  201. 

When  I see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little 
daughters  when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and 
children  will  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such 
wives  and  mothers.  Addison. 

Who  can  look  at  this  exquisite  little  creature 
seated  on  its  cushion,  and  not  acknowledge  it* 
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prerogative  of  life — that  mysterious  influence 
which  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  understanding 
masters  the  mind,  sending  it  back  to  days  long 
past,  when  care  was  but  a dream,  and  its  most 
serious  business  a childish  frolic  ? But  we  no 
longer  think  of  childhood  as  the  past,  still  less 
as  an  abstraction  ; we  see  it  embodied  before  us, 
in  all  its  mirth,  and  fun,  and  glee,  and  the  grave 
man  becomes  again  a child,  to  feel  as  a child, 
and  to  follow  the  little  enchanter  through  all  its 
wiles  and  never-ending  labyrinth  of  pranks. 
What  can  be  real  if  that  is  not  which  so  takes 
tts  out  of  our  present  selves  that  the  weight  of 
years  falls  from  us  as  a garment ; that  the  fresh- 
ness of  life  seems  to  begin  anew  ; and  the  heart 
and  the  fancy,  resuming  their  first  joyous  con- 
sciousness, to  launch  again  into  this  moving 
world,  as  on  a sunny  sea  whose  pliant  waves 
yield  to  the  touch,  sparkling  and  buoyant,  carry 
them  onward  in  their  merry  gambols  ? Where 
all  the  purposes  of  reality  are  answered,  if  there 
he  no  philosophy  in  admitting,  we  see  no  wisdom 
in  disputing  it.  Allston. 

If  the  affection  or  aptness  of  the  children  be 
extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the 
hopes  of  succession,  I should  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  my  mediocrity  and  the  mediocrity  of  the 
age  I live  in,  a sort  of  founder  of  a family  : I 
should  have  left  a son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in 
which  personal  merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science, 
in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honour,  in 
generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  senti- 
ment and  every  liberal  accomplishment,  would 
not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in 
his  line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would  have 
wanted  all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that 
provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to 
ine.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  defi- 
ciency, and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It 
would  not  have  been  for  that  successor  to  resort 
to  any  stagnant,  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a 
salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly 
action.  Every  day  he  lived  he  would  have  re- 
purchased the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten 
^mes  more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received. 
He  was  made  a public  creature,  and  had  no  en- 
joyment whatever  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment  the  loss 
0 ® finished  man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able 
to  resist,  and  whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not 
at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  man- 
ner, and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
suggest)  a far  better.  The  storm  has  gone  over 
me;  and  I lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which 
tne  hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I am 
stopped  of  all  my  honours,  I am  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth.  There,  and 
prostrate  there,  I most  unfeignedly  recognize  the 
lJivine  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it. 
But,  whilst  I humble  myself  before  God,  I do 
not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks 


of  anjust  and  inconsiderate  men.  The  patience 
of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of  the  con- 
vulsive struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  sub- 
mitted himself,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes 
But  even  so,  I do  not  find  him  blamed  for  rep- 
rehending, and  with  a considerable  degree  of 
verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of 
his  who  visited  his  dunghill  to  read  moral,  po- 
litical, and  economical  lectures  on  his  misery. 
I am  alone.  I have  none  to  meet  my  enemies 
in  the  gate.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  a Noble  Lord  on  the  Attzck* 
upon  his  Pension , 1796. 

Be  ever  gentle  with  the  children  God  has 
given  you  ; watch  over  them  constantly;  reprove 
them  earnestly,  but  not  in  anger.  In  the  for- 
cible language  of  Scripture,  “ Be  not  bitter 
against  them.”  “Yes,  they  are  good  boys,”  I 
once  heard  a kind  father  say ; “ I talk  to  them 
very  much,  but  do  not  like  to  beat  my  children 
— the  world  will  beat  them.”  It  was  a beauti- 
ful thought,  though  not  elegantly  expressed. 
Yes  : there  is  not  one  child  in  the  circle  round 
the  table,  healthful  and  happy  as  they  look  now, 
on  whose  head,  if  long  enough  spared,  the  storm 
will  not  beat.  Adversity  may  wither  them,  sick- 
ness may  fade,  a cold  world  may  frown  on  them, 
but  amidst  all  let  memory  carry  them  back  to  a 
home  where  the  law  of  kindness  reigned,  where 
the  mother’s  reproving  eye  was  moistened  with 
a tear,  and  the  father  frowned  “ more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.”  Elihu  Burritt. 

Good  Christian  people ! here  lies  for  you  an 
inestimable  loan  : take  all  heed  thereof ; in  all 
carefulness  employ  it:  with  high  recompense, 
or  else  with  heavy  penalty,  will  it  one  day  be 
required  back.  Carlyle. 

I love  these  little  people;  and  it  is  not  a slight 
thing  when  they,  who  are  so  fresh  from  God. 
love  us.  Dickens. 

It  always  grieves  me  to  contemplate  the  in 
itiation  of  children  into  the  ways  of  life  when 
they  are  scarcely  more  than  infants.  It  checks 
their  confidence  and  siniplicity,  two  of  the  best 
qualities  that  Heaven  gives  them,  and  demands 
that  they  share  our  sorrows  before  they  are  ca- 
pable of  entering  into  our  enjoyments. 

Dickens. 

A child  is  a man  in  a small  letter,  yet  the  best 
copy  of  Adam ; and  he  is  happy  whose  small 
practice  in  the  world  can  only  write  his  charac- 
ter. He  is  Nature’s  fresh  picture  newly  drawn 
in  oil,  which  time  and  much  handling  dims  and 
defaces.  His  soul  is  yet  a white  paper,  unscrib 
bled  with  observations  of  the  world,  wherewith 
at  length  it  becomes  a blurred  note-book.  He 
is  purely  happy,  because  he  knows  no  evil,  nor 
hath  made  means  by  sin  to  be  acquainted  with 
misery.  He  arrives  not  at  the  mischief  of  being 
wise,  nor  endures  evils  to  come  by  foreseeing 
them.  He  kisses  and  loves  all,  and  when  the 
smart  of  the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  his  beater. 
Nature  and  his  parents  alike  dandle  him,  and 
entice  him  on  with  a bit  of  sugar  to  a draught 
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of  wormwood.  He  plays  yet  like  a young  pren- 
tice the  first  day,  and  is  not  come  to  his  task  of 
melancholy.  All  the  language  he  speaks  yet  is 
tears,  and  they  serve  him  well  enough  to  express 
his  necessity.  His  hardest  labour  is  his  tongue, 
as  if  he  were  loth  to  use  so  deceitful  an  organ; 
and  he  is  best  company  with  it  when  he  can  but 
prattle.  We  laugh  at  his  foolish  sports,  but  his 
game  is  our  earnest ; and  his  drums,  rattles,  and 
hobby-horses,  but  the  emblems  and  mockings 
of  men’s  business.  His  father  hath  writ  him  as 
his  own  little  story,  wherein  he  reads  those  days 
of  his  life  which  he  cannot  remember,  and 
sighs  to  see  what  innocence  he  has  outlived. 
He  is  the  Christian’s  example,  and  the  old  man's 
relapse ; the  one  imitates  his  pureness,  and  the 
other  falls  into  his  simplicity.  Could  he  put  off 
his  body  with  his  little  coat,  he  had  got  eternity 
without  a burden,  and  exchanged  but  one  heaven 
for  another.  Bishop  Earle. 

Hang  me  all  the  thieves  in  Gibbet  Street  to- 
morrow, and  the  place  will  be  crammed  with 
fresh  tenants  in  a week ; but  catch  me  up  the 
young  thieves  from  the  gutter  and  the  door- 
steps; take  Jonathan  Wild  from  the  breast; 
send  Mrs.  Sheppard  to  Bridewell,  but  take  hale 
young  Jack  out  of  her  arms;  teach  and  wash 
me  this  young  unkempt  vicious  colt,  and  he  will 
run  for  the  Virtue  Stakes  yet ; take  the  young 
child,  the  little  lamb,  before  the  great  Jack 
Sheppard  ruddles  him  and  folds  him  for  his 
own  black  flock  in  Hades;  give  him  some 
soap,  instead  of  whipping  him  for  stealing  a 
cake  of  brown  Windsor;  teach  him  the  Gospel, 
instead  of  sending  him  to  the  treadmill  for 
haunting  chapels  and  purloining  prayer-books 
out  of  pews ; put  him  in  the  way  of  filling  shop- 
tills,  instead  of  transporting  him  when  he  crawls 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  empty  them ; let  him 
know  that  he  has  a body  fit  and  made  for  some- 
thing better  than  to  be  kicked,  bruised,  chained, 
pinched  with  hunger,  clad  in  rags  or  prison 
gray,  or  mangled  with  gaoler’s  cat;  let  him 
know  that  he  has  a soul  to  be  saved.  In  God’s 
name,  take  care  of  the  children,  somebody; 
and  there  will  soon  bo  an  oldest  inhabitant  in 
Gibbet  Street,  and  never  a new  one  to  succeed 
him ! Household  Words. 

Suppose,  again,  that  a teacher  is  gentle-spirited 
and  of  a loving  disposition ; the  first  soon  dwin- 
dles into  a feeble  non-resistance  of  injuries,  and 
the  last  hungers  and  thirsts  often  until  it  perishes 
of  inanition.  I know  it  is  a shocking  thing  to 
aay,  but  the  children  are  mostly  selfish  : so  long 
as  you  are  administering  to  their  amusement  or 
comfort,  they  will  love  you,  but  the  moment  it 
Decomes  necessary  to  thwart  a whim  or  control 
a passion,  you  are  altogether  hateful ; and  they 
hate  you  for  the  time  being,  very  cordially.  I 
have  been  loved  and  hated  myself  a dozen  times 
a week ; and  I know  a little  damsel  now  who, 
when  her  temper  is  crossed,  tells  her  governess 
that  she  hates  her  pet  cat,  and  is  not  above 
giving  the  innocent  pussy  a sly  blow  or  kick  as 
pioxy  for  its  much  enduring  mistress. 

Household  Words. 


Tell  me  not  of  the  trim,  precisely-arranged 
homes  where  there  are  no  children ; “ where,” 
as  the  good  Germans  have  it,  “the  fly-traps 
always  hang  straight  on  the  wall ;”  tell  me  not 
of  the  never-disturbed  nights  and  days,  of  the 
tranquil,  unanxious  hearts,  where  children  are 
not ! I care  not  for  these  things.  God  sends 
children  for  another  purpose  than  merely  to  keep 
up  the  race : — to  enlarge  our  hearts,  to  make  us 
unselfish,  and  full  of  kindly  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions ; to  give  our  souls  higher  aims,  and  to  call 
out  all  our  faculties  to  extended  enterprise  and 
exertion  ; to  bring  round  our  fireside  bright  faces 
and  happy  smiles,  and  loving,  tender  hearts 
My  soul  blesses  the  Great  Father  every  day,  that 
he  has  gladdened  the  earth  with  little  children. 

Mary  Howitt. 

All  minds,  even  the  dullest,  remember  the 
days  of  their  childhood;  but  all  cannot  bring 
back  the  indescribable  brightness  of  that  blessed 
season.  They  who  would  know  what  they 
once  were,  must  not  merely  recollect,  but  they 
must  imagine,  the  hills  and  valleys — if  any  such 
there  were — in  which  their  childhood  played; 
the  torrents,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes,  the  heather, 
the  rocks,  the  heaven’s  imperial  dome,  the  raven 
floating  only  a little  lower  than  the  eagle  in  the 
sky.  To  imagine  what  he  then  heard  and  saw, 
he  must  imagine  his  own  nature.  He  must 
collect  from  many  vanished  hours  the  power  of 
his  untamed  heart ; and  he  must,  perhaps,  trans- 
fuse also  something  of  his  maturer  mind  into 
those  dreams  of  his  former  being,  thus  linking 
the  past  with  the  present  by  a continuous  chain, 
which,  though  often  invisible,  is  never  broken. 
So  it  is  too  with  the  calmer  affections  that  have 
grown  within  the  shelter  of  a roof.  We  do  not 
merely  remember,  we  imagine,  our  father’s 
house,  the  fireside,  all  his  features,  then  most 
living,  now  dead  and  buried,  the  very  mannei 
of  his  smile,  every  tone  of  his  voice.  We  must 
combine,  with  all  the  passionate  and  plastic 
power  of  imagination,  the  spirit  of  a thousand 
happy  hours  into  one  moment ; and  we  must 
invest  with  all  that  we  ever  felt  to  be  venerable, 
such  an  image  as  alone  can  fill  our  filial  hearts. 
It  is  thus  that  imagination,  which  first  aided  the 
growth  of  all  our  holiest  and  happiest  affections, 
can  preserve  them  to  us  unimpaired — 

“ For  she  can  bring  us  back  the  dead 
Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore." 

Washington  Irving. 

Young  people  who  have  been  habitually 
gratified  in  all  their  desires  will  not  only  more 
indulge  in  capricious  desires,  but  will  infallibly 
take  it  more  amiss  when  the  feelings  or  happiness 
of  others  require  that  they  should  be  thwarted, 
than  those  who  have  been  practically  trained  to 
the  habit  of  subduing  and  restraining  them,  and 
consequently  will,  in  general,  sacrifice  the  hap- 
piness of  others  to  their  own  selfish  indulgence. 
To  what  else  is  the  selfishness  of  princes  and 
other  great  people  to  be  attributed  ? It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  cultivating  principles  of  gene- 
rosity and  beneficence  by  mere  exhortation  and 
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reasoning.  Nothing  but  the  practical  habit  of 
overcoming  jur  own  selfishness,  and  of  familiarly 
encountering  privations  and  discomfort  on  ac- 
count of  others,  will  ever  enable  us  to  do  it 
when  required.  And  therefore  I am  firmly 
persuaded  that  indulgence  infallibly  produces 
selfishness  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  that 
nothing  but  a pretty  severe  discipline  and  con- 
trol can  lay  the  foundation  of  a magnanimous 
character*  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  children  ripened  into  strength  be  not 
overbalanced  by  the  pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in 
tte  blossom,  and  others  blasted  in  their  growth ; 
some  shaken  down  by  storms,  some  tainted  with 
cankers,  and  some  shrivelled  in  the  shade:  and 

lrj  he  that  e?tends  his  care  beyond  him- 
self does  not  multiply  his  anxieties  more  than 
his  pleasures,  and  weary  himself  to  no  purpose, 
by  superintending  what  he  cannot  regulate. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  69. 

I know  that  a sweet  child  is  the  sweetest 
thing  m nature  not  even  excepting  the  delicate 
creatures  which  bear  them;  but  the  prettier  the 
ET  thing  is,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that 
it  should  be  pretty  of  its  kind.  One  daisy  differs 
r;HTh  rom,  another  in  glory;  but  a violet 
should  look  and  smell  the  daintiest. 

C.  Lamb. 

It  requires  a critical  nicety  to  find  out  the 
genius  or  the  propensions  of  a child. 

L’ Estrange. 


an?kin7l  Sh°U  d !lways  be  heard»  and  ^irly 
thhJ * anSVTf'd’  When  lhey  ask  after  any- 
WOUld  know»  and  desire  be  in- 
chSedT1*  i?“nosity  should  be  as  carefully 
pressed  children  as  other  appetites  sup- 

Locke. 

s,i?''dr'n  a,re  travel!ers  newly  arrived  in  a 

coSnee  "I  should  therefore  make 

onscience  not  to  mislead  them.  Locke. 

nature  “!?“*,  children  should  ^ndy  their 

take  aP"(udes : what  turns  they  easily 

nahres^kl  ' $ec°rae?  them;  what  thei? 
e stock  is,  and  what  it  is  fit  for. 

Locke. 

rect  vacon're«When  <’u's,ioned  {o'  anything,  di- 
Md  ^doffh.y°r“  commend  his  ingenuity, 
Pardon  the  fault,  be  it  what  it  will. 

Locke. 

andcunnmghS,i!ii  disJance  from  falsehood, 
of  falsehood acWays  a broad  m»xture 
child  for  wisdom  “ *“  &teSt  prepar^°"  of  a 
When  JCXE' 


..  . > * ail 

their  satisfaction.  Locke. 

eases  if  they  were^no?  W°U'd  ^ freer  from  dis' 
are  by  fond^norh  1 crammed  80  much  as  they 

“oh  Cfiret7hree  y’e“s  W"e  kept 


Silly  people  commend  tame,  unactive  chil 
dren,  because  they  make  no  noise,  nor  givt 
them  any  trouble.  Locke. 

I would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for 
their  faults,  because  I would  not  have  them 
think  bodily  pain  the  greatest  punishment. 

Locke. 

If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much 
in  children ; if  their  spirits  be  abused  and  broken 
too  much  by  too  strict  an  hand  over  them;  they 
lose  all  their  vivacity  and  industry.  Locke. 

Children,  even  when  they  endeavour  their 
utmost,  cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling. 

Locke. 

If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they 
fancy,  which  they  should  be  weaned  from  by 
being  made  surfeit  of  it.  Locke. 

The  main  thing  to  be  considered  in  every 
action  of  a child  is  how  it  will  become  him 
when  he  is  bigger,  and  whither  it  will  lead  him 
when  he  is  grown  up.  Locke. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  com- 
pose themes,  verses,  and  orations.  Milton. 

To  season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the 
love  of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering 
seducement  or  vain  principle  seize  them  wander- 
ing, some  easy  and  delightful  book  of  education 
should  be  read  to  them.  Milton. 

A child’s  eyes ! those  clear  wells  of  undefiled 
thought ; what  on  earth  can  be  more  beautiful  1 
Full  of  hope,  love,  and  curiosity,  they  meet  your 
own.  In  prayer,  how  earnest;  in  joy,  how 
sparkling ; in  sympathy,  how  tender ! The  man 
who  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a little 
child  has  carelessly  passed  by  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  life,  as  one  passes  a rare  flower 
without  plucking  it  or  knowing  its  value.  A 
child  cannot  understand  you,  you  think : speak, 
to  it  of  the  holy  things  of  your  religion,  of  your 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a friend,  of  your  love  for 
some  one  you  fear  will  not  love  in  return : it 
will  take,  it  is  true,  no  measure  or  soundings  of 
your  thought ; it  will  not  judge  how  much  you 
should  believe ; whether  your  grief  is  rational 
m proportion  to  your  loss;  whether  you  are 
worthy  or  fit  to  attract  the  love  which  you  seek; 
but  its  whole  soul  will  incline  to  yours,  and  in- 
graft itself,  as  it  were,  on  the  feeling  which  is 
your  feeling  for  the  hour. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

I seem,  for  my  own  part,  to  see  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures 
of  very  young  children  than  in  anything  in  the 
world-  Paley. 

Amongst  the  causes  assigned  for  the  continu- 
ance and  diffusion  of  the  same  moral  sentiments 
amongst  mankind,  may  be  mentioned  imilalion. 
The  efficacy  of  this  principle  is  more  observable 
in  children;  indeed,  if  there  be  anything  in 
them  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  instinctt  if 
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is  tl  eir  propensity  to  imitation.  Now,  there  is 
nothing  which  children  imitate  or  apply  more 
readily  than  expressions  of  affection  and  aver- 
sion, of  approbation,  hatred,  resentment,  and  the 
like ; and  when  these  passions  and  expressions 
are  once  connected,  which  they  soon  will  be  by 
the  same  association  which  unites  words  with 
their  ideas,  the  passion  will  follow  the  expres- 
sion, and  attach  upon  the  object  to  which  the 
child  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  epithet. 

Paley. 

Do  not  command  children  under  six  years  of 
age  to  keep  anything  secret,  not  even  the  pleas- 
ure you  may  be  preparing  as  a surprise  for  a dear 
friend.  The  cloudless  heaven  of  youthful  open- 
heartedness should  not  be  overcast,  not  even  by 
the  rosy  dawn  of  shyness, — otherwise  children 
will  soon  learn  to  conceal  their  own  secrets  as 
well  as  yours.  Richter. 

They  who  provide  much  wealth  for  their 
children,  but  neglect  to  improve  them  in  virtue, 
do  like  those  who  feed  their  horses  high,  but 
never  train  them  to  the  manage.  Socrates. 

Some  who  have  been  corrupt  in  their  morals 
have  yet  been  infinitely  solicitous  to  have  their 
children  piously  brought  up.  South. 

A house  is  never  perfectly  furnished  for  en- 
joyment unless  there  is  a child  in  it  rising  three 
years  old,  and  a kitten  rising  three  weeks. 

Southey. 

Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever 
ills  he  suffers,  has  a child  to  love. 

Southey. 

These  slight  intimations  will  give  you  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  numberless  little  crimes 
which  children  take  no  notice  of  while  they  are 
doing,  which,  upon  reflection,  when  they  shall 
themselves  become  fathers,  they  will  look  upon 
with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  contrition,  that  they 
did  not  regard  before  those  whom  they  offended 
were  to  be  no  more  seen.  How  many  thou- 
sand things  do  I remember  which  would  have 
highly  pleased  my  father,  and  I omitted  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  I thought  what  he  pro- 
posed the  effect  of  humour  and  old  age,  which 
I am  now  convinced  had  reason  and  good  sense 
in  it ! I cannot  now  go  into  the  parlour  to  him 
and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an  account  of  a 
matter  which  was  of  no  consequence,  but  that  I 
told  it  and  acted  in  it.  The  good  man  and 
woman  are  long  since  in  their  graves,  who  used 
to  sit  and  plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children, 
while,  perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  *he  other  end  of  the  house. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  263. 

Fidelia,  on  her  part,  ao  I was  going  to  say,  as 
accomplished  as  she  is,  with  all  her  beauty,  wit, 
air,  and  mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care 
and  attendance  upon  her  father.  How  have  I 
been  charmed  to  see  one  of  the  most  beauteous 
women  the  age  has  produced,  on  her  knees, 
helping  on  an  old  man’s  slipper ! Her  filial 
regard  to  him  is  what  she  makes  her  diversion, 
her  business,  and  her  glory. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  449. 


There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share ; I 
mean  the  having  a multitude  of  children.  These 
I cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  blessings. 
When  I see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I rejoice 
in  the  additions  which  I have  made  t'  my 
species,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  religiou.  in 
having  produced  such  a number  of  reasonable 
creatures,  citizens,  and  Christians.  I am  pleased 
to  see  myself  thus  perpetuated. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  500. 

All  those  instances  of  charity  which  usually 
endear  each  other,  sweetness  of  conversation, 
affability,  frequent  admonition,  all  signification 
of  love,  tenderness,  care,  and  watchfulness, 
must  be  expressed  towards  children. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nothing  seems  to  weigh  down  their  buoyant 
spirits  long ; misfortune  may  fall  to  their  lot, 
but  the  shadows  it  casts  upon  their  life-path  are 
fleeting  as  the  clouds  that  come  and  go  in  an 
April  sky.  Their  future  may,  perchance,  appear 
dark  to  others,  but  to  their  fearless  gaze  it 
looms  up  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  the  walls  of 
a fairy  palace.  There  is  no  tear  which  a 
mother’s  gentle  hand  cannot  wipe  away,  no 
wound  that  a mother’s  kiss  cannot  heal,  no 
anguish  which  the  sweet  murmuring  of  her  soft, 
low  voice  cannot  soothe.  The  warm,  generous 
impulses  of  their  nature  have  not  been  fettered 
and  cramped  by  the  cold  formalities  of  the 
world ; they  have  not  yet  learned  to  veil  a hol- 
low heart  with  false  smiles,  or  hide  the  basest 
purposes  beneath  honeyed  words.  Neither  are 
they  constantly  on  the  alert  to  search  out  our 
faults  and  foibles  with  Argus  eye : on  the  con- 
trary, they  exercise  that  blessed  charity  which 
“thinketh  no  evil.”  Tegner. 

By  frequent  conversing  with  him,  and  scatter- 
ing short  apothegms,  and  little  pleasant  stories, 
and  making  useful  applications  of  them,  his  son 
was  in  his  infancy  taught  to  abhor  vanity  and 
vice  as  monsters.  Izaak  Walton: 

Life  of  Sanderson. 

In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  will. 
To  inform  the  understanding  is  a work  of 
time,  and  must,  with  children,  proceed  by  slow 
degrees,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it;  but  the  sub- 
jecting the  will  must  be  done  at  once,  and  the 
sooner  the  better ; for,  by  neglecting  timely  cor- 
rection, they  will  contract  a stubbornness  and 
obstinacy  which  are  hardly  ever  conquered,  and 
not  without  using  such  severity  as  would  be  as 
painful  to  me  as  the  child.  In  the  esteem  of 
the  world  they  pass  for  kind  and  indulgent, 
whom  I call  cruel , parents,  who  permit  theii 
children  to  get  habits  which  they  know  must 
afterwards  be  broken.  When  the  will  of  a child 
is  subdued,  and  it  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand 
in  awe  of  its  parents,  then  a great  many  childish 
follies  and  inadvertencies  may  be  passed  by. 
Some  should  be  overlooked,  and  others  mildly 
reproved  ; but  no  wilful  transgression  ought  to 
be  forgiven  without  such  chastisement,  less  or 
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more,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offence  may  require.  I insist  upon  conquering 
the  will  of  children  betimes,  because  this  is  the 
only  strong  and  rational  foundation  of  a religious 
education,  without  which  both  precept  and  ex- 
ample will  be  ineffectual.  But  when  this  is 
thoroughly  done,  then  a child  is  capable  of 
being  governed  by  the  reason  and  piety  of  its 
parents  till  its  own  understanding  comes  to 
maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion  have 
taken  root  in  the  mind.  Mrs.  S.  Wesley. 

In  books  designed  for  children  there  are  two 
extremes  that  should  be  avoided.  The  one, 
that  reference  to  religious  principles  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  too  trifling  and  undignified, 
arising  from  a well-intentioned  zeal,  causing  a 
forgetfulness  of  the  maxim  whose  notorious 
truth  has  made  it  proverbial,  “ Too  much  famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt.”  And  the  other  is  the 
contauy,  and  still  more  prevailing,  extreme, 
arising  from  a desire  to  preserve  a due  reverence 
for  religion,  at  the  expense  of  its  useful  applica- 
tion in  conduct.  But  a line  may  be  drawn 
which  will  keep  clear  of  both  extremes.  We 
should  not  exclude  the  association  of  things 
sacred  with  whatever  are  to  ourselves  trifling 
matters  (for  these  little  things  are  great  to  chil- 
dren), but  with  whatever  is  viewed  by  them  as 
trifling.  Everything  is  great  or  small  in  refer- 
ence to  the  parties  concerned.  The  private 
concerns  of  any  obscure  individual  are  very 
insignificant  to  the  world  at  large,  but  they  are 
of  great  importance  to  himself ; and  all  worldly 
affairs  must  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Most 
High ; but  irreverent  familiarity  is  engendered 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  then,  and  then  only, 
when  things  sacred  are  associated  with  such  as 
are,  to  him,  insignificant  things. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Studies. 

The  influence  exercised  by  such  works  is 
overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that  a child’s 
character,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  formed  by 
those  books  only  which  are  put  into  his  hands 
with  that  design.  As  hardly  anything  can  acci- 
dentally touch  the  soft  clay  without  stamping  its 
mark  on  it,  so  hardly  any  reading  can  interest 
a child  without  contributing  in  some  degree, 
though  the  book  itself  be  afterwards  totally  for- 
gotten, to  form  the  character;  and  the  parents, 
therefore,  who,  merely  requiring  from  Him  a 
certain  course  of  study , pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  story-books,  are  educating  him  they  know  not 
how-  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 


CHRIST. 

But  Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an 
advantage  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to 
calumny  and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give 
°o  just  occasion  for  them.  We  might  produce 
an  example  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  One,  in 
wnom  it  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  and  One 


whose  Silence,  as  well  as  his  person,  was  alto- 
gether divine.  When  one  considers  this  subject 
only  in  its  sublimity,  this  great  instance  could 
not  but  occur  to  me ; and  since  I only  make  use 
of  it  to  show  the  highest  example  of  it,  I hope 
I do  not  offend  in  it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an 
unjust  reproach,  and  overlook  it  with  a generous, 
or,  if  possible,  with  an  entire  neglect  of  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  a great  mind; 
and  I must  confess,  when  I reflect  upon  the 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  an- 
tiquity, I do  not  so  much  admire  them  that  they 
deserved  the  praise  of  the  whole  age  they  lived 
in,  as  because  they  contemned  the  envy  and 
detraction  of  it. 

Addison:  Taller,  No.  133. 

What  can  be  a stronger  motive  to  a firm  trust 
and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker  than 
the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us?  What 
can  make  us  love  and  esteem  even  the  most  in 
considerable  of  mankind,  more  than  the  thought 
that  Christ  died  for  him  ? Or  what  dispose  us 
to  set  a stricter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own 
hearts,  than  our  being  members  of  Christ,  and 
a part  of  the  society  of  which  that  immaculate 
person  is  the  head  ? But  these  are  only  a speci- 
men of  those  admirable  enforcements  of  moral- 
ity which  the  apostle  has  drawn  from  the  history 
of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  186. 

Being  convinced  upon  all  accounts  that  they 
had  the  same  reason  to  believe  the  history  of  our 
Saviour  as  that  of  any  other  person  to  which 
they  themselves  were  not  actually  eye-witnesses, 
they  were  bound,  by  all  the  rules  of  historical 
faith  and  of  right  reason,  to  give  credit  to  this 
history.  Addison. 

When  these  learned  men  saw  sickness  and 
frenzy  cured,  the  dead  raised,  the  oracles  put  to 
silence,  the  demons  and  evil  spirits  forced  to 
confess  themselves  no  gods,  by  persons  who  only 
made  use  of  prayers  and  adjurations  in  the  name 
of  their  crucified  Saviour,  how  could*  they  doubt 
of  their  Saviour’s  power  on  the  like  occasions  ? 

Addison  : On  the  Christian  Religion. 

However  consonant  to  reason  his  precepts 
appeared,  nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour  but 
their  being  firmly  persuaded  of  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  Addison. 

Who  would  not  believe  that  our  Saviour 
healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead  when  it  was 
published  by  those  who  themselves  often  did  the 
same  miracles  ? Addison. 

Let  a man’s  innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his 
virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
there  will  still  be  in  him  so  many  secret  sins,  so 
many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of  ig- 
norance, passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  un- 
guarded words  and  thoughts,  that  without  the 
advantage  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement 
as  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossi- 
ble he  should  be  saved.  Addison. 
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We  sometimes  wish  that  it  had  been  our  lot 
to  live  and  converse  with  Christ,  to  hear  his 
divine  discourses,  and  to  observe  his  spotless 
behaviour ; and  we  please  ourselves  with  think- 
ing how  ready  a reception  we  should  have  given 
to  him  and  his  doctrine.  Atterbury. 

The  resurrection  is  so  convincingly  attested 
by  such  persons,  with  such  circumstances,  that 
they  who  consider  and  weigh  the  testimony,  at 
what  distance  soever  they  are  placed,  cannot 
entertain  any  more  doubt  of  the  resurrection 
than  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Atterbury. 

Our  Saviour  would  love  at  no  less  rate  than 
death;  and  from  the  supereminent  height  of 
glory,  stooped  and  debased  himself  to  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  extremest  of  indignities,  and  sunk 
himself  to  the  bottom  of  abjectedness,  to  exalt 
our  condition  to  the  contrary  extreme. 

Boyle. 

He  that  condescended  so  far,  and  stooped  so 
low,  to  invite  and  bring  us  to  heaven,  will  not 
refuse  us  a gracious  reception  there. 

Boyle. 

You  have  the  representatives  of  that  religion 
which  says  that  their  God  is  love,  that  the  very 
vital  spirit  of  their  institution  is  charity, — a re- 
ligion which  so  much  hates  oppression,  that, 
when  the  God  whom  we  adore  appeared  in  hu- 
man form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a form  of  great- 
ness and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  thereby  made  it  a firm 
and  ruling  principle  that  their  welfare  was  the 
object  of  all  government,  since  the  Person  who 
was  the  Master  of  Nature  chose  to  appear  him- 
self in  a subordinate  situation. 

Burke: 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

He  prophesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel ; 
which  after  his  death  immediately  took  root,  and 
spread  itself  everywhere,  maugre  all  opposition 
or  persecution.  Burnet. 

He  walked  in  Judea  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  : his  sphere  melody,  flowing  in  wild  native 
tones,  took  captive  the  ravished  souls  of  men, 
and  being  of  a truth  sphere  melody,  still  flows 
and  sounds,  though  now  with  thousand-fold  ac- 
companiments and  rich  symphonies,  through  all 
our  hearts,  and  modulates  and  divinely  leads 
them-  Carlyle. 

In  like  manner  did  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, and  invisible,  surrounded  as  he  is  with 
the  splendours  of  a wide  and  everlasting  mon- 
archy, turn  him  to  our  humble  habitation ; and 
ihe  footsteps  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  have 
been  on  the  narrow  spot  of  ground  we  occupy ; 
and  small  though  our  mansion  be  amid  the  orbs 
and  the  systems  of  immensity,  hither  hath  the 
King  of  glory  bent  his  mysterious  way,  and 
entered  the  tabernacle  of  men,  and  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a servant  did  he  sojourn  for  years  un- 
der the  roof  which  canopies  our  obscure  and 
solitary  world.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers  : 

Discourses  on  Mod.  A sir  on.,  Disc.  IV. 


Tacitus  has  actually  attested  the  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ ; the  reality  of  such  a personage ; 
his  public  execution  under  the  administration  of 
Pontius  Pilate ; the  temporary  check  which  this 
gave  to  the  progress  of  his  religion  ; its  revival 
a short  time  after  his  death;  its  progress  over 
the  land  of  Judea,  and  to  Rome  itself,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire ; — all  this  we  have  in  t 
Roman  historian.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers  : 

Evid.  of  Chris.,  chap.  v. 

For  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I have  been 
ever  deeply  devoted  to  the  truths  of  Christianity; 
and  my  firm  belief  in  the  Holy  Gospel  is  by  no 
means  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  education 
(though  I was  religiously  educated  by  the  best 
of  parents),  but  has  arisen  from  the  fullest  and 
most  continued  reflections  of  my  riper  years 
and  understanding.  It  forms  at  this  moment 
the  great  consolation  of  a life  which  as  a shadow 
passes  away ; and  without  it  I should  consider 
my  long  course  of  health  and  prosperity  (too 
long,  perhaps,  and  too  uninterrupted  to  be  good 
for  any  man)  only  as  the  dust  which  the  wind 
scatters,  and  rather  as  a snare  than  as  a blessing. 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  : 
Speech  in  the  Prosecution  of  Paine  as  au- 
thor of  The  Age  of  Reason , 1 794. 

In  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  incarnation,  whc 
was  God  as  well  as  man,  in  the  humiliation  of 
his  life,  and  in  his  death  upon  the  cross,  we  be- 
hold the  most  stupendous  instance  of  compas- 
sion ; while  at  the  same  moment  the  law  of  God 
received  more  honoufthan  it  could  have  done  by 
the  obedience  and  death  of  any,  or  of  all,  his 
creatures.  In  this  dispensation  of  his  grace  he 
has  reached  so  far  beyond  our  highest  hopes 
that,  if  we  love  him,  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  with  it  freely  give  us  all  things.  Access  to 
God  is  now  opened  at  all  times,  and  from  all 
places ; and  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  it  he  has 
promised  his  Spirit  to  teach  them  to  pray,  and 
to  help  their  infirmities.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ 
has  rendered  it  just  for  him  to  forgive  sin ; and 
whenever  we  are  led  to  repent  of  and  to  forsake 
it,  even  the  righteousness  of  God  is  declared  in 
the  pardon  of  it.  Robert  Hall: 

Excellency  of  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

That  he  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ  is 
the  affirmation  whereon  his  despair  is  founded ; 
and  one  way  of  removing  this  dismal  apprehen- 
sion is,  to  convince  him  that  Christ’s  death  (if 
he  perform  the  condition  required)  shall  cer- 
tainly belong  to  him. 

Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

All  the  decrees  whereof  Scripture  treateth  are 
conditionate,  receiving  Christ  as  the  gospel  offers 
him,  as  Lord  and  Saviour;  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  being  the  condition  of  Scripture 
election,  and  the  rejecting,  or  not  receiving  him 
thus,  the  condition  of  the  Scripture  reprobation. 

Hammond. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a church 
of  holy  Christian  livers  over  the  whole  world. 

Hammond. 
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If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  per 
1 »rm  the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no 
ground  of  doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful 
t0  him-  Hammond. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  possession 
of  glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  that  are  his, 
even  as  himself  before  had  witnessed,  I go  to 
prepare  a place  for  you.  Hooker. 

In  the  beautiful  character  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
there  was  not  a more  striking  feature  than  a 
certain  sensibility  which  disposed  him  to  take 
part  m every  one’s  affliction  to  which  he  was  a 
witness,  and  to  be  ready  to  afford  it  a miracu- 
ous  rehef.  He  was  apt  to  be  particularly 
touched  by  instances  of  domestic  distress,  in 
whieh  the  suffering  arises  from  those  feelings  of 
jnendship  growing  out  of  natural  affection  and 
habitual  endearment,  which  constitute  the  per- 
lection  of  man  as  a social  creature,  and  distin- 
guish the  society  of  the  human  kind  from  the 
instinctive  herdings  of  the  lower  animals. 

Bishop  Horsley. 
What  man  indeed  that  still  retains,  I will  not 
say  the  faith  of  a Christian,  but  the  modesty  of 
a man  of  sense,  must  not  feel  that  there  is  a 
literally  infinite  interval  between  himself  and 
That  Majestic  One,  Who,  in  the  words  of  Jean 

S,RlChierl  bdng  the  Holiest  among  the 
mighty,  and  the  Mightiest  among  the  holy,  has 

hin  P‘erced  Hand  empires  off  their 

of  3S  t!,rned  tbe  stream  of  centuries  out 
its  channel,  and  still  governs  the  Ages  ? 

Liddon. 

bring  1,11  10  life-  and  then  *ey 
p.ut  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and 
receive  judgment.  Lock* 

logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But 
“ass  of  men  must  have  images.  The 
rr  n^of  lhe  multitude  in  all  ages  and 
princioIe°  l°Ia7  can  he  explained  on  no  other 
£ mLn  rret  ,nhabltants  of  Greece,  there 
Deitv  '?  heheve,  worshipped  one  invisible 
more  'I18  n.ecessuy  of  having  something 

t“rieA.  •'  ‘°  ad°r'  Prodnced,  in  a few  cen- 
ses, the  innumerable  crowds  of  Gods  and 

hke  manner  the  ancient  Per- 
under  hn  fh  U ?pious  t0  exhibit  the  Creator 
ferred  to  iUman  Yet  even  these  trans- 

tion  thev  S“!l  the.worsbiP  which,  in  specula- 
Mind  Thonvdered  1Ue  °nIy  to  ^ Supreme 
of  a cnnt^  5,St0ry  of  1116  Jews  is  tbe  record 
supported  hUed»KStrUggIe  bet^veen  Pure  Theism, 
the  stranirolJV^16’  m?st  terrjb^e  sanctions,  and 
visible  and  \ ^as?‘I?atlng  desire  of  having  some 
haps  non  a ?nglble  object  of  adoration.  Per- 
bo!T  h^  LTiln^  SfeCOn/,ary  causes  which  Gib- 
Christiantt^^^j  f°r  lbe  raPid,ty  with  which 
irS?read  °V?r  the  world>  while  Juda- 
Zl  TlyJV*r  ac<lutred  a proselyte,  operated 
SS catt”y  than  tbis  God,  the 

attracted  few  In<^mprehensible,  the  invisible, 

A philosopher  might’ 

90  noble  a conception;  but  the  crowd  I 


turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which  pre- 
sented no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before 
Deity  embodied  in  a human  foim,  walking 
among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  lean- 
ing on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves, 
slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross, 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor,  and  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the 
dust. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Milton,  Aug.  1825. 

The  Saviour  of  mankind  himself,  in  whose 
blameless  life  malice  could  find  no  act  to  im- 
peach, had  been  called  in  question  for  words 
spoken.  False  witnesses  had  suppressed  a syl- 
lable which  would  have  made  it  clear  that  those 
words  were  figurative,  and  had  thus  furnished 
the  Sanhedrim  with  a pretext  under  which  the 
foulest  of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  perpe- 
^^d.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

History  of  England,  chap.  v. 

Across  a chasm  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
Jesus  Christ  makes  a demand  which  is  beyond 
all  others  difficult  to  satisfy  • He  asks  that  for 
which  a philosopher  may  often  seek  in  vain  at 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a father  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  a bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a man  of  his 
brother  : He  asks  for  the  human  heart : He  will 
have  it  entirely  to  himself:  He  demands  it  un- 
conditionally; and  forthwith  His  demand  is 
granted.  Wonderful ! In  defiance  of  time  and 
space,  the  soul  of  man,  with  all  its  powers  and 
faculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to  the  empire 
of  Christ.  All  who  sincerely  believe  in  Him 
experience  that  remarkable  supernatural  love 
towards  Him.  This  phenomenon  is  unaccount- 
able ; it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  man’s 
creative  power.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is 
powerless  to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame:  time 
can  neither  exhaust  its  strength  nor  put  a limit 
to  its  range.  This  it  is  which  strikes  me  most. 

I have  often  thought  of  it.  This  it  is  which 
proves  to  me  quite  convincingly  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Napoleon  I. : 

Liddon' s Bampton  Lectures,  1866. 

Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  I my 
self,  have  founded  great  empires:  but  upon  whal 
do  these  creations  of  our  genius  depend  ? Upon 
force.  Jesus,  alone,  founded  His  empire  upon 
love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would  die 
for  Him.  ...  I think  I understand  something 
of  human  nature;  and  I tell  you,  all  these  were 
men ; and  I am  a man  : none  else  is  like  Him  1 
Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 

Napoleon  I. : 

Liddon' s Bampton  Lectures,  1866. 

The  exceeding  umbrageousness  of  this  tree 
he  corapareth  to  the  dark  and  shadowed  life  of 
man ; through  which  the  sun  of  justice  being 
not  able  to  pierce,  we  have  all  remained  in  the 
shadow  of  death  till  it  pleased  Christ  to  climb 
the  tree  of  the  cross  for  our  enlightening  and 
redemption.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
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I will  confess  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scrip- 
tures strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity 
of  the  gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart. 
Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers,  with  all 
their  pomp  of  diction  : how  contemptible  are 
they,  compared  with  the  Scriptures ! Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a book  at  once  so  simple  and  so  sub- 
.ime  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man  ? Is  it 
possible  that  the  sacred  personage  whose  name 
it  records  should  be  himself  a mere  man? 
What  sweetness,  what  purity,  in  his  manner! 
What  sublimity  in  his  maxims ! What  profound 
wisdom  in  his  discourses!  Where  is  the  m>an, 
where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and 
so  die  without  weakness  and  without  ostenta- 
tion ? If  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were 
those  of  a sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were 
those  of  a God.  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

The  vast  distance  that  sin  hath  put  between 
the  offending  creature  and  the  offended  Creator 
required  the  help  of  some  great  umpire  and 
intercessor  to  open  him  a new  way  of  access  to 
God ; and  this  Christ  did  for  us  as  mediator. 

South. 

The  arguments  brought  by  Christ  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  doctrine  were  in  themselves 
sufficient.  South. 

That  spotless  modesty  of  private  and  public 
life,  that  generous  spirit  which  all  other  Chris- 
tians ought  to  labour  after,  should  look  in  us  as 
if  they  were  natural.  ^RAT. 

But  however  spirits  of  a superficial  greatness 
may  disdain  at  first  sight  to  do  anything,  but 
from  a noble  impulse  in  themselves,  without  any 
future  regards  in  this  or  any  other  being  ; upon 
stricter  inquiry  they  will  find,  to  act  worthily, 
and  expect  to  be  rewarded  only  in  another 
world,  is  as  heroic  a pitch  of  virtue  as  human 
nature  can  arrive  at.  If  the  tenor  of  our  actions 
have  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  be 
pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  it  will  neces- 
sarily follow  that  we  must  be  more  than  men, 
if  we  are  not  too  much  exalted  in  prosperity 
and  depressed  in  adversity.  But  the  Christian 
world  has  a Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose 
life  and  sufferings  must  administer  comfort  in 
affliction,  while  the  sense  of  his  power  and 
omnipotence  must  give  them  humiliation  in 
prosperity. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  356. 

Hirist  gave  us  his  spirit  to  enable  us  to  suffer 
injuries,  and  made  that  the  parts  of  suffering 
evils  should  be  the  matter  of  three  or  four 
Christian  graces,— of  patience,  of  fortitude,  of 
longanimity,  and  perseverance. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Our  religion  sets  before  us,  not  the  example 
of  a stupid  stoic  who  had  by  obstinate  principles 
hardened  himself  against  all  sense  of  pain  be- 
yond the  common  measures  of  humanity^  but 
an  example  of  a man  like  ourselves,  that  had  a 
tender  sense  of  the  least  suffering,  and  yet 
patiently  endured  the  greatest. 

Tillotson. 


Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and 
revengeful?  Is  this  to  be  like-minded  with 
Christ,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  ? 

Tillotson. 

A mediator  is  considered  two  ways,  by  nature 
or  by  office,  as  the  fathers  distinguish.  He  is 
a mediator  by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both 
natures,  divine  and  human ; and  mediator  by 
office,  as  transacting  matters  between  God  and 
man.  Waterland. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all 
past  ages,  and  which  was  not  a public  fact,  so 
well  attested  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

What  can  that  man  fear  who  takes  care  to 
please  a Being  that  is  so  able  to  crush  all  his 
adversaries  ? A Being  that  can  divert  any  mis- 
fortune from  befalling  him,  or  turn  any  such 
misfortune  to  his  advantage  ? 

Addison:  Guardian. 

The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion  have  been  so  clearly  proved,  from  the 
authority  of  that  divine  revelation  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be 
convinced  of  them.  But  were  it  possible  for 
anything  in  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous, 
I can  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  it. 
The  great  points  of  the  incarnation  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  Saviour  produce  naturally  such 
habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that,  I say, 
supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  mistaken 
in  them,  the  infidel  himself  must  at  least  allow 
that  no  other  system  of  religion  could  so  effec- 
tually contribute  to  the  heightening  morality. 
They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being 
bears  to  his  creatures,  and  consequently  engage 
us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards  our  Cre- 
ator, our  neighbour,  and  ourselves. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  186. 

It  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a believei 
to  do  me  a mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon 
the  balance  of  accounts,  to  find  himself  a losei 
by  it.  Addison. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Christianity  to  any  othei 
religious  scheme  which  preceded  it,  appears 
from  this,  that  the  most  eminent  among  the 
pagan  philosophers  disclaimed  many  of  these 
superstitious  follies  which  are  condemned  by 
revealed  religion.  Addison. 

When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  flourished  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperors,  men’s  thoughts  and  discourses 
were  full  of  secular  affairs ; but  in  the  three 
first  centuries  of  Christianity  men  who  embraced 
this  religion  had  given  up  all  their  interests  in 
this  world,  and  lived  in  a perpetual  preparation 
for  the  next.  ADDISON. 
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It  happened,  very  providentially,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  did  not 
?AM,tSkr!?e  m dark  illiterate  ages  of  the 
^ t.at.a*  vme  When  arts  and  sciences 
were  at  their  height.  Addison. 


A / P®^ons  of  an  odious  and  despised 
,:°“"!7,co,uld  not  have  filled  the  world  with  be- 
lievere,  had  they  not  shown  undoubted  creden- 
tials  from  the  divine  person  who  sent  them  on 
•uch  a message.  Addison. 

S“chpargUmtn;s  had  an  invincible  force  of 
tjiose  Pagan  philosophers  who  became  Chris- 
“*ns,  as  we  find  in  most  of  their  writings. 

Addison. 

Arnohms  asserts  that  men  of  the  finest  parts 
-diS"g;rrhet°^cians’  law>’ers-  Physicians, 
fonrt  nPr  g..  he  se,nl!Inents  they  had  once  been 
lSon  f’  k Up  thelr  rest  in  the  Christian  re- 
8 * Addison. 

was  n.erver  ,aw>  or  sect,  or  opinion,  did 
l?pinn  i1»ragn,fy  goodness  as  the  Christian  re- 

1,g,ondoth*  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XIII.,  Of  Goodness,  etc. 

tianht„Tntriel0f  th?  Turk  were  once  Chris- 
themU?  men\b,ers.of  rile  Church,  and  where 
M " c«i<i  esticks  did  stand;  though  now 
they  be  utterly  ahenated,  and  no  Christian  left. 

Lord  Bacon. 

namraie!l?r  ^ aPPeared  in  the  world  whose 
mote  tL  " CnCy  Vi  50  much  ^cted  to  pro- 
makes  rifrKf  and  i)aPP!ness  of  mankind.  It 
nition  nf* l reaso”  a ,aw  in  every  possible  defi- 
posimr  tnYt  W°Kd*  And  therefore»  even  sup- 
» - Cn  pUrel^ a human  invention, 

f«l  invemil  ?°“  amiable  a,,d  ,he  mosl  “se- 
fortheir  .o^  ha  eXer  in>P°sed  "1  mankind 
g d*  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

under  iljL ,i"trod?ction  f Christianity,  which, 
«tim,b7j  T J0rm’  aU'^s  confere  sut-h  in- 
MnsTble  rt,^  °P  mankind,  soon  made  a 
ners  i,  ic  |nge  tl,ese  rude  and  «mce  man- 
end  ‘so  "d  me?,nS  ‘mpossible,  that,  for  an 

miaht  direnl  ^rovldence  on  some  occasions 
g“‘  mmctly  have  interposed. 

Burke:  Abridgment  of  Eng.  History. 

thiJ^coum^/ ?»kSllanureligion  cannot  exist  in 
think  be  disi^.f  ^ SUCl!  * fraternity  W»U  not,  I 
according  tnP  d W]th  me*  °n  that  religion, 
tions  stand  J.W  modu*  “l  OUr  laws  and  institu- 
supposed  in  a Up°n  tkeir  ^>ase‘  That  scheme  is 
were  don*  17  transaction  of  life;  and  if  that 

■2  he  changed  ^ “ *» 

Would  folbw  r ,ned,,a,,on  wba‘  order  of  things 
Burke. 

that  old  eT“in«hroethPhM?H°hS  °f  EgyP‘  °f 

gmrier  accepted  the  H 5 M'd,?mle  Pnest  and 

man  ? Ye' the  Ph  He.hrew<>ut|aw  as  his  herds- 
of  war  are  w!lh  J‘a0h-’W,lh  a11  ‘heir  chariots 
•nd  fhat  M™“"ed.  netP  in  the  wrecks  °r  time; 

s still  lives,  not  among  his  own 
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nfboii  - yVbU5.  m l.he  hearts  and  ‘laily  business 
of  all  civilized  nations.  Or  figure  Mahomet  in 
his  youthfu1  years  “ travelling  to  the  horse-fair* 
pt  byria.  Nay,  to  take  an  infinitely  higher 
instance : who  has  ever  forgotten  those  lines  of 
I acitus ; inserted  as  a small  transitory  altogether 
trifling  circumstance  in  the  history  of  such  a 
potentate  as  Nero  ? To  us  it  is  the  most  earnest 
and  strongly  significant  passage  that  we  know 
to  exist  in  writing:  ‘“Ergo  abolendo  rumori. 
■Nero  subdidit  reos,  et  quaesitissimis  pcenis  affe- 
cit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgus  Ckristianos 
appellabat.  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui, 
ribeno  imperitante,  per  Procuratorem  Pontium 
Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat.  Repressaque  in 
praesens  exitiabilis  superstitio  rursus  erumpebat 
non  modo  per  Judaeam  originem  ejus  mali,  sed 
per  urbem  etiam  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut 
pudenda  confluunt  celebranturque.*  So  for  the 
quieting  of  this  rumour  [of  his  having  set  fire  to 
Rome],  Nero  judicially  charged  with  the  crime 
and  punished  with  the  most  studied  severities 
that  class  hated  for  their  general  wickedness 
whom  the  vulgar  call  Christians.  The  origina- 
tor of  that  name  was  one  Christ,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  suffered  death  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  The  baneful 
superstition,  thereby  suppressed  for  the  time, 
again  broke  out  not  only  over  Judea,  the  native 
soil  of  that  mischief,  but  in  the  City  also,  where 
from  every  side  all  atrocious  and  abominable 
things  collect  and  flourish.”  Tacitus  was  the 
wisest,  most  penetrating  man  of  his  generation  ; 
and  to  such  depth,  and  no  deeper,  has  he  seen 
into  this  transaction,  the  most  important  that  has 
occurred  or  can  occur  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Carlyle. 

Had  it  been  published  by  a voice  from  heaven, 
that  twelve  poor  men,  taken  out  of  boats  and 
creeks,  without  any  help  of  learning,  should 
conquer  the  world  to  the  cross,  it  might  have 
been  thought  an  illusion  against  all  the  reason 
of  men ; yet  we  know  it  was  undertaken  ana 
accomplished  by  them.  They  published  this 
doctrine  in  Jerusalem,  and  quickly  spread  it 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  Folly  out- 
witted wisdom,  and  weakness  overpowered 
strength.  The  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alex- 
ander was  not  so  admirable  as  the  enterprise  of 
these  poor  men.  Charnock  : Attributes. 

Christianity,  which  is  always  true  to  the  hearty 
knows  no  abstract  virtues,  but  virtues  resulting 
from  our  wants,  and  useful  to  all. 

Chateaubriand. 

I have  known  what  the  enjoyments  and  ad- 
vantages of  this  life  are,  and  what  the  more 
refined  pleasures  which  learning  and  intellectual 
P°wer  can  bestow;  and  with  all  the  experience 
that  more  than  threescore  years  can  give,  I,  now 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you  (and 
earnestly  pray  that  you  may  hereafter  live  and 
act  on  the  conviction)  that  health  is  a great 
blessing,  competence  obtained  by  honourable 
industry  a great  blessing — and  a great  blessing 
it  is  to  have  kind,  faithful,  and  loving  friends 
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and  relath  es ; but  that  the  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings, as  it  is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  privileges, 
is  to  be  indeed  a Christian.  Coleridge. 

Far  beyond  all  other  political  powers  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  demiurgic  power  of  this  religion 
over  the  kingdoms  of  human  opinion. 

De  Quincey. 

Christianity  is  the  companion  of  liberty  in  all 
its  conflicts, — the  cradle  of  its  infancy  and  the 
divine  source  of  its  claims. 

De  Tocqueville. 

The  mysterious  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  . . . Milton  made  the  grand  conclusion 
of  Paradise  Lost , the  zest  of  his  finished  la- 
bours, and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation,  and 
glory  of  the  world.  Thus  you  find  all  that  is 
great  or  wise  or  splendid  or  illustrious  among 
created  beings,  all  the  minds  gifted  beyond  or- 
dinary nature,  if  not  inspired  by  their  universal 
Author  for  the  advancement  and  dignity  of  the 
world,  though  divided  by  distant  ages  and  by 
clashing  opinions,  yet  joining  as  it  were  in  one 
sublime  chorus  to  celebrate  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  laying  upon  its  holy  altars  the  never- 
fading  offerings  of  their  immortal  wisdom. 

Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  : 

Speech  on  Paine' s Age  of  Reason. 

The  universal  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world,  their  unexampled  sufferings,  and 
their  wondrous  preservation,  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  if  all 
other  testimony  were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine. 

What  other  science  can  even  make  a preten- 
sion to  dethrone  oppression,  to  abolish  slavery, 
to  exclude  war,  to  extirpate  fraud,  to  banish  vio- 
lence, to  revive  the  withered  blossoms  of  para- 
dise ? Such  are  the  pretensions  and  blessings 
of  genuine  Christianity  ; and  wherever  genuine 
Christianity  prevails,  they  are  experienced.  Thus 
it  accomplishes  its  promises  on  earth,  where 
alone  it  has  enemies : it  will  therefore  accom- 
plish them  in  heaven,  where  its  friends  reign. 

Olinthus  Gregory: 
Letters  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

Now  you  say,  alas ! Christianity  is  hard : I 
grant  k;  but  gainful  and  happy.  I contemn 
the  difficulty  when  I respect  the  advantage. 
The  greatest  labours  that  have  answerable  re- 
quitals are  less  than  the  least  that  have  no  re- 
ward. Believe  me,  when  I look  to  the  reward 
I would  not  have  the  work  easier.  It  is  a good 
Master  whom  we  serve,  who  not  only  pays,  but 
pves ; not  only  after  the  proportion  of  our  earn- 
ings, but  of  His  own  mercy. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

Christianity,  issuing  perfect  and  entire  from 
the  hands  of  its  Author,  will  admit  of  no  muti- 
lations nor  improvements ; it  stands  most  secure 
on  its  own  basis;  and  without  being  indebted  to 
foreign  aids,  supports  itself  best  by  its  own  in- 
ternal vigour.  When,  under  the  pretence  of 
simplifying  it,  we  attempt  to  force  it  into  a closer 
alliance  with  the  most  approved  systems  of  phi- 


losophy, we  are  sure  to  contract  its  bounds,  and 
to  diminish  its  force  and  authority  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  It  is  dogmatic;  not  capable 
of  being  advanced  with  the  progress  of  science, 
but  fixed  and  immutable. 

Robert  Hall: 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis . 

Whoever  will  compare  the  late  defences  of 
Christianity  by  Locke,  Butler,  or  Clarke  with 
those  of  the  ancient  apologists,  will  discern  in  the 
former  far  more  precision  and  an  abler  method 
of  reasoning  than  in  the  latter ; which  must  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  superior  spirit  of  inquiry 
by  which  modem  times  are  distinguished.  What- 
ever alarm  then  may  have  been  taken  at  the 
liberty  of  discussion,  religion  it  is  plain  hath 
been  a gainer  by  it;  its  abuses  corrected,  and  its 
divine  authority  settled  on  a firmer  basis  than 
ever.  Robert  Hall  : 

On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion . 
The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  the  Christian 
hope  is  to  set  industriously  and  piously  to  the 
performance  of  that  condition  on  which  the 
promise  is  made.  Hammond. 

Her  coming  [Christianity]  found  the  heathen 
world  without  a single  house  of  mercy.  Search 
the  Byzantine  Chronicles  and  the  pages  of  Pub- 
lius Victor ; and  though  the  one  describes  all 
the  public  edifices  of  ancient  Constantinople, 
and  the  other  of  ancient  Rome,  not  a word  is 
to  be  found  in  either  of  a charitable  institution. 
Search  the  ancient  marbles  in  your  museums ; 
descend  and  ransack  the  graves  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ; and  question  the  many  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  ruined  cities  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  and  see,  if  amid  all  the  splendid  re- 
mains of  statues  and  amphitheatres,  baths  and 
granaries,  temples,  aqueducts  and  palaces,  mau- 
soleums, columns  and  triumphal  arches,  a single 
fragment  or  inscription  can  be  found  telling  us 
that  it  belonged  to  a refuge  for  human  want  or 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery. 

Dr.  John  Harris  : 
Great  Commission. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Christian  righteous- 
ness ; the  one  without  us,  which  we  have  by 
imputation ; the  other  in  us,  which  consisteth 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  other  Christian 
virtues.  Hooker. 

Christianity  did  not  come  from  heaven  to  be 
the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  to  be  the  food 
of  mere  imagination  ; to  be  as  a very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a pleasant  voice,  and 
playeth  well  upon  an  instrument.  No : it  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  guide,  the  guardian,  the  com- 
panion of  all  hours;  it  is  intended  to  be  the 
food  of  our  immortal  spirits  ; it  is  intended,  to 
be  the  serious  occupation  of  our  whole  exist- 
ence. Bishop  Jkbb. 

The  miracles  which  prove  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  attested  by  men  who  have  no  interest 
in  deceiving  us.  . . . When  we  take  the  proph- 
ecies which  have  been  so  exactly  fulfilled,  we 
liave  most  satisfactory  evidence. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Croker's  Boswell , ch.  x vi 
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As  to  the  Christian  religion,  besides  the  strong 
evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  there  is  a bal- 
ance in  its  favour  from  the  number  of  great  men 
who  have  been  convinced  of  its  truth  after  a se- 
rious consideration  of  the  question.  Grotius  was 
an  acute  man,  a lawyer,  a man  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine evidence,  and  he  was  convinced.  Grotius 
was  not  a recluse,  but  a man  of  the  world,  who 
certainly  had  no  bias  on  the  side  of  religion.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  set  out  an  infidel,  and  came  to  be 
a very  firm  believer.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  has  been  very 
efficient  toward  the  introduction  of  a better  and 
more  enlightened  sense  of  right  and  justice 
among  the  several  governments  of  Europe.  It 
taught  the  duty  of  benevolence  to  strangers,  of 
humanity  to  the  vanquished,  of  the  obligation 
of  good  faith, — of  the  sin  of  murder,  revenge, 
and  rapacity.  The  history  of  Europe  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  modern  history  abounds 
with  interesting  and  strong  cases  to  show  the 
authority  of  the  Church  over  turbulent  princes 
and  fierce  warriors,  and  the  effect  of  that  author- 
ity in  meliorating  manners,  checking  violence, 
and  introducing  a system  of  morals  which  in- 
culcated peace,  moderation,  and  justice. 

Chancellor  Kent  : 
Commentaries  on  Amer.  Law,  i.  9. 

I hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  say  that  ...  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
believed  in  it  by  all  men  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  men.  Locke. 

Ours  is  a religion  jealous  in  its  demands,  but 
how  infinitely  prodigal  in  its  gifts  1 It  troubles 
you  for  an  hour,  it  repays  you  by  immortality. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 

The  “greatest  happiness  principle”  of  Mr. 
Bentham  is  included  in  the  Christian  morality, 
and,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  there  exhibited  in  an 
infinitely  more  sound  and  philosophical  form 
than  in  the  Utilitarian  speculations.  For  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  neither  an  identical  propo- 
sition nor  a contradiction  in  terms;  and,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Bentham,  it  must  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  “ Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by:  Ix>ve  your  neighbour  as  yourself:”  these 
are  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.  Understood  in 
an  enlarged  sense,  these  precepts  are,  in  fact,  a 
direction  to  every  man  to  promote  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  But  this  di- 
rection  would  be  utterly  unmeaning,  as  it  act- 
ually is  in  Mr.  Bentham’s  philosophy,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a sanction.  In  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  accordingly,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a sanction  of  immense  force.  To  a man  whose 
^aPP‘ness  tn  this  world  is  inconsistent 
with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber is  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  infinite  hap- 
piness hereafter,  from  which  he  excludes  himself 
hy  wronging  his  fellow-creatures  here. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

fVestminster  /review's  Defence  of  Mill, 
June,  1829. 


The  real  security  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found 
in  its  benevolent  morality,  in  its  exquisite  adap- 
tation to  the  human  heart,  in  the  facility  with 
which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself  to  the 
capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  in  the  con- 
solation which  it  bears  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, in  the  light  with  which  it  brightens  the 
great  mystery  of  the  grave.  To  such  a system 
it  can  bring  no  addition  of  dignity  or  of  strength, 
that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law.  It 
is  not  now  for  the  first  time  left  to  rely  on  the 
force  of  its  own  evidences  and  the  attractions 
of  its  own  beauty.  Its  sublime  theology  con- 
founded the  Grecian  schools  in  the  fair  conflict 
of  reason  with  reason.  The  bravest  and  wisest 
of  the  Caesars  found  their  arms  and  their  policy 
unavailing,  when  opposed  to  the  weapons  that 
were  not  carnal,  and  the  kingdom  that  was  not 
of  this  world.  The  victory  which  Porphyry  and 
Diocletian  failed  to  gain  is  not,  to  all  appear- 
ance, reserved  for  any  of  those  who  have,  in 
this  age,  directed  their  attacks  against  the  last 
restraint  of  the  powerful,  and  the  last  hope  of 
the  wretched.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
shows  that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power,  than  of  being 
crushed  by  its  opposition.  Those  who  thrust 
temporal  sovereignty  upon  her  treat  her  as  their 
prototypes  treated  her  author.  They  bow  the 
knee,  and  spit  upon  her;  they  cry  “ Hail !”  and 
smite  her  on  the  cheek ; they  put  a sceptre  in 
her  hand,  but  it  is  a fragile  reed;  they  crown 
her,  but  it  is  with  thorns ; they  cover  with  pur- 
ple the  wounds  which  their  own  hands  have  in- 
flicted on  her;  and  inscribe  magnificent  letters 
over  the  cross  on  which  they  have  fixed  her  to 
perish  in  ignominy  and  pain. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society , Jan.  1830. 

One  single  expression  which  Mr.  Sadler  em- 
ploys on  this  subject  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
utterly  incompetent  he  is  to  discuss  it.  “On 
the  Christian  hypothesis,”  says  he,  “ no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  origin  of  evil.”  He  does  not, 
we  think,  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
origin  of  evil.  The  Christian  Scriptures  profess 
to  give  no  solution  of  the  mystery.  They  relate 
facts ; but  they  leave  the  metaphysical  question 
undetermined.  They  tell  us  that  man  fell ; but 
why  he  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable 
of  falling,  or  why  the  Supreme  Being  has  not 
mitigated  the  consequences  of  the  Fall  more 
than  they  actually  have  been  mitigated,  the 
Scriptures  did  not  tell  us,  and,  it  may  without 
presumption  be  said,  could  not  tell  us,  unless 
we  had  been  creatures  different  from  what  we 
are.  There  is  something,  either  in  the  nature 
of  our  faculties  or  in  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
employed  by  us  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning, 
which  condemns  us  on  this  and  similar  subjects 
to  hopeless  ignorance.  Man  can  understand 
these  high  matters  only  by  ceasing  to  be  man, 
just  as  a fly  can  understand  a lemma  of  Newton 
only  by  ceasing  to  be  a fly.  To  make  it  an 
objection  to  the  Christian  system  that  it  gives  us 
no  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  to  make  it  an 
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objection  to  the  Christian  system  that  it  is  a 
system  formed  for  human  beings.  Of  the  puz- 
zles of  the  Academy  there  is  not  one  which  does 
not  apply  as  strongly  to  Deism  as  to  Christianity, 
and  to  Atheism  as  to  Deism.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  everything.  Yet  we  are  sure  that 
something  must  be  true. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Sadler's  Refutation  Refuted,  Jan.  1831. 

Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honour- 
able friend,  I am,  I firmly  believe,  supporting 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
religion.  I should  think  that  I insulted  that 
religion  if  I said  that  it  cannot  stand  unaided 
by  intolerant  laws.  Without  such  laws  it  was 
established,  and  without  such  laws  it  may  be 
maintained.  It  triumphed  over  the  superstitions 
of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  most  savage 
nations,  over  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece 
and  the  bloody  idolatry  of  the  Northern  forests. 
It  prevailed  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  tamed  the  barbarians  by 
whom  that  empire  was  overthrown.  But  all 
these  victories  were  gained  not  by  the  help  of 
intolerance,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
intolerance.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
proves  that  she  has  indeed  little  to  fear  from 
persecution  as  a foe,  but  much  to  fear  from  per- 
secution as  an  ally.  May  she  long  continue  to 
bless  our  country  with  her  benignant  influence, 
strong  in  her  sublime  philosophy,  strong  in  her 
spotless  morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and 
external  evidences  to  which  the  most  powerful 
and  comprehensive  of  human  intellects  have 
yielded  assent,  the  last  solace  of  those  who  have 
outlived  every  earthly  hope,  the  last  restraint  of 
those  who  are  raised  above  every  earthly  fear ! 
But  let  us  not,  mistaking  her  character  and  her 
interests,  fight  the  battle  of  truth  with  the  weap- 
ons of  error,  and  endeavour  to  support  by  op- 
pression that  religion  which  first  taught  the 
human  race  the  great  lesson  of  universal  charity. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  in  House  of  Commons,  April  17, 
1833,  On  Jewish  Disabilities. 

We  led  them  [the  people  of  India]  to  believe 
that  we  attached  no  importance  to  the  difference 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism.  Yet  how 
vast  that  difference  is ! I altogether  abstain  from 
alluding  to  topics  which  belong  to  divines.  I 
speak  merely  as  a politician  anxious  for  the 
morality  and  the  temporal  well-being  of  society. 
And,  so  speaking,  I say  that  to  countenance  the 
Brahminical  ;dolatry,  and  to  discountenance  that 
religion  which  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
justice,  and  mercy,  and  freedom,  and  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  good  government,  and  domestic 
happiness,  which  has  struck  off  the  chains  of 
the  slave,  which  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
war,  which  has  raised  women  from  servants  and 
playthings  nto  companions  and  friends,  is  to 
commit  hign  treason  against  humanity  and  civil- 
ization. Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  in  House  of  Commons , March  9, 
1843,  Ot,  *he  Gates  of  Somnauth. 


Rome  must  be  imagined  in  the  vastness  and 
uniformity  of  its  social  condition,  the  mingling 
and  confusion  of  races,  languages,  conditions, 
in  order  to  conceive  the  slow,  imperceptible,  yet 
continuous  progress  of  Christianity.  Amid  the 
affairs  of  the  universal  empire,  the  perpetual 
revolutions  which  were  constantly  calling  up 
new  dynasties,  or  new  masters  over  the  world, 
the  pomp  and  state  of  the  imperial  palace,  the 
commerce,  the  business  flowing  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  bustle  of  the  Basilicas  or 
courts  of  law,  the  ordinary  religious  ceremonies, 
or  the  more  splendid  rites  on  signal  occasions, 
which  still  went  on,  if  with  diminishing  con- 
course of  worshippers,  with  their  old  sumptu- 
ousness, magnificence,  and  frequency,  the  public 
games,  the  theatres,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the 
Lucullan  or  Apician  banquets,  Christianity  was 
gradually  withdrawing  from  the  heterogeneous 
mass  some  of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the 
vices,  the  ignorance,  the  misery,  of  that  cor- 
rupted social  system.  It  was  instilling  human- 
ity, yet  unknown,  or  coldly  commended  by  an 
impotent  philosophy,  among  men  and  women 
whose  infant  ears  had  been  habituated  to  the 
shrieks  of  dying  gladiators ; it  was  giving  dig- 
nity to  minds  prostrated  by  years,  almost  cen- 
turies, of  degrading  despotism ; it  was  nurturing 
purity  and  modesty  of  manners  in  an  unspeak- 
able state  of  deprivation ; it  was  enshrining  the 
marriage-bed  in  a sanctity  long  almost  entirely 
lost,  and  rekindling  to  a steady  warmth  the 
domestic  affections;  it  was  substituting  a simple, 
calm,  and  rational  faith  and  worship  for  the 
worn-out  superstitions  of  heathenism ; gently 
establishing  in  the  soul  of  man  the  sense  of 
immortality  till  it  became  a natural  and  inex- 
tinguishable part  of  his  moral  being. 

MlLMAN  : Latin  Christianity , i.  26. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice 
with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and 
yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer 
that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way 
faring  Christian.  I cannot  praise  a fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue  unexercised,  and  unbreathed, 
that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  foi , not  without  dust  and 
heat.  Milton. 

Christianity  bears  all  the  marks  of  a divine 
original : it  came  down  from  heaven,  and  its 
gracious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
author  is  God ; it  was  foretold  by  the  beginning 
from  prophecies,  which  grew  clearer  and  brighter 
as  they  approached  the  period  of  their  accom- 
plishment. It  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  which 
continued  till  the  religion  they  illustrated  was 
established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its 
author ; its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  consist- 
ent; its  piK«pts  just  and  holy;  its  worship  is 
spiritual;  its  service  reasonable,  and  rendered 
practicable  by  the  offers  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  promise  of 
eternal  happiness  to  the  faithful,  and  the  threat 
of  everlasting  misery  to  the  disobedient.  It  had 
I no  collusion  with  power,  for  power  sought  to 
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crush  it ; it  could  not  be  in  any  league  with  the 
world,  for  it  set  out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy 
of  the  world;  it  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed 
he  vanity  of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches, 
the  emptiness  of  its  pleasures.  This  religion 
does  not  consist  in  external  conformity  to  prac- 
tices which,  though  right  in  themselves,  may  be 
adopted  from  human  motives,  and  to  answer 
secular  purposes;  it  is  not  a religion  of  forms, 
and  modes,  and  decencies;  it  is  being  trans- 
formed  mto  the  .mage  of  God;  it  is  being  like- 
nunded  with  Chnst;  it  is  considering  Him  as 
our  sanctification,  as  well  as  our  redemption  ; it 
is  endeavouring  to  live  to  Him  here,  that  we 
may  live  with  Him  hereafter. 

Hannah  More. 

The  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  the  man- 
ner and  under  the  :;rcumstances  in  which  it  was 
propagated,  is  an  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
Spec,es‘  . Paley. 

Lactantius  also  argues  in  defence  of  the  relig- 
ion from  the  consistency,  simplicity,  disinterest- 
edness and  sufferings  of  the  Christian  historians. 
...  . Paley. 

We  live  m the  midst  of  blessings  till  we  are 
utterly  insensible  of  their  greatness,  and  of  the 
source  from  whence  they  flow.  We  speak  of 
ur  civilization,  our  arts,  our  freedom,  our  laws, 
and  forget  entirely  how  large  a share  is  due  to 
Christianity.  Blot  Christianity  out  of  the  pages 
S uSt°2'  and  what  would  his  laws  have 
been?~what  his  civilization?  Christianity  is 
S **d.  Up  ™th  rour.ye,T  being  and  our  daily  life : 
doe?  n J1  a fanUj1tr  obJect  around  us  which 
lipht  ImT*?  a1d,fferent  asPect  because  the 
d^es  »LCh  -an  °V!  'S  °n  it;  not  a law  which 

ti^  iv  T US  tfUth  and  ffendeness  to  Chris- 

1S  im  hrf  f WhiGh  Cannot  be  traced  in 

a 1 its  holy,  healthful  parts  to  the  Gospel. 

- . . Judge  Sir  J.  A.  Park. 

nstianity  forbids  no  necessary  occupations 
no  reasonable  indulgences,  no  ilLcen?  relax! 
wi  do  n ! ai  °WS.US  to  use  the  world,  provided 
us  a d.i;  - US;  11  does  not  sPread  before 
- tourh  ?US  banqU6t*  and  then  come  with  a 
. Pot»  t«ste  not,  handle  not.”  All  it 

licendousne«at  °Ur  llberty  degenerate  not  into 
ouHn 21?  ■’  °U  • amusements  into  dissipation, 
into  exrr  lnto.lncessant  toil,  our  carefulness 
hi  fS? 7"t5?,cty  and  endIess  solicitude.  So 
«p  °lf”b,ddln?  us  t0  eiW  •»  Iciness,  i. 
and  to  ma!!d5  us  not  10  be  slothful  in  it, 

£ n ed  u|0U;tW“h  0ur  ha"ds  «■*  «>i"gs  that 
calling  in  ’ uJOms  every  one  to  abide  in  the 
‘•he  duties' of  U Ca”.ed’  ai?d  Perform  all 

Provide  not  L it,  ? CVen  st,gmatizes  those  that 
they  are  w^  ^^’  ”ith  telling  them  that 
US  to  “ h*  t C tban  ln?deb5,  When  it  requires 
tells  us  thfl/S”156™16  ln  al!  things,”  it  plainly 
when  if  a-  6 may  use  all  things  temperately 

°V 

that  within  fkk®  ^ th,s  ev,dently  implies 
enjoy  all  the^6  bounds  of  moderation,  we  may 

of  thi  pJStfe  COnVe"ienCes  and  com- 

Bishop  P >rteus. 


^ere  Perfect  Christians,  individuals 
would  do  their  duty;  the  people  would  be  obe- 
!jne,nt,,to  the  Iawfi  the  magistrates  incorrupt; 
and  there  would  be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in 
such  a state.  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  per. 
fectly  suitable  to  and  coincident  with  the  ruling 
principle  of  a virtuous  and  well-inclined  man 
South. 

.Our  religion  is  a religion  that  dares  to  be 
understood  ; that  offers  itself  to  the  search  of 
the  inquisitive,  to  the  inspection  of  the  severer 
and  the  most  awakened  reason;  for,  beinp 
secure  of  her  substantial  truth  and  purity,  she 
knows  that  for  her  to  be  seen  and  looked  into 
is  to  be  embraced  and  admired ; as  there  needs 
no  greater  argument  for  men  to  love  the  light 
than  to  see  it.  South? 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  only  means  that 
God  has  sanctified  to  set  fallen  man  upon  his 
legs  again,  to  clarify  his  reason,  and  to  rectify 
hiswin.  south. 

Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a 
man  to  do  those  things  which  he  might  other- 
wise lawfully  do,  albeit  his  neighbour  doth  take 
occasion  from  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a 
false  belief,  yet  Christian  charity  will,  in  many 
cases,  restrain  a man.  South. 

They  might  justly  wonder  that  men  so  taught 
so  obliged  to  be  kind  to  all,  should  behave 
themselves  so  contrary  to  such  heavenly  instruc- 
tions, such  indissoluble  obligations. 

South. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely 
constraint  with  which  men  of  low  conceptions 
act  when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  more  odious  conduct 
of  hypocrites,  that  the  word  Christian  does  not 
carry  with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is  great,  worthy, 
friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who 
suspends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy 
actions  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  unseen, 
who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good  to  his  slan- 
derer, who  can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend, 
never  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Yet  these  are 
so  far  from  heroic  virtues,  that  they  are  but  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a Christian. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  35C. 


If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free  thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners, 
and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities?  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those  whose  genius,  by  continual  prac 
tice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  ard 
invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore 
never  be  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves 
upon  any  other  subject!  We  are  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  decline  of  wit  an  ong  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the 
only  topic  we  have  left.  . . . For  bad  an  hun- 
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dred  such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the 
side  of  religion,  they  would  have  immediately 
sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion.  Swift: 
Argument  against  Abolishing  Christianity. 

He  is  a good  man  who  grieves  rather  for  him 
that  injures  him  than  for  his  own  suffering ; who 
prays  for  him  who  wrongs  him,  forgiving  all 
his  faults;  who  sooner  shows  mercy  than  anger; 
who  offers  violence  to  his  appetite  in  all  things; 
endeavouring  to  subdue  the  flesh  to  the  spirit. 
This  is  an  excellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole 
duty  of  a Christian. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : Guide  to  Devotion. 

Christianity  came  into  the  world  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  as 
well  as  life  and  manners,  holding  forth  nothing 
but  piety,  charity,  and  humility,  with  the  belief 
of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  not  only  the 
learned  and  the  wise,  but  the  ignorant  and  illit- 
erate, embraced  torments  and  death. 

Tillotson. 

I have  represented  to  you  the  excellency  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  respect  of  its  clear  dis- 
coveries of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  respect 
of  the  perfection  of  its  laws. 

Tillotson. 

What  laws  can  be  advised  more  proper  and 
effectual  to  advance  the  nature  of  man  to  its 
highest  perfection  than  these  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity ? Tillotson. 

Christianity  hath  hardly  imposed  any  other 
laws  upon  us  but  what  are  enacted  in  our 
natures  or  are  agreeable  to  the  prime  and  fun- 
damental laws  of  it.  Tillotson. 

By  this  law  of  loving  even  our  enemies  the 
Christian  religion  discovers  itself  to  be  the  most 
generous  and  best-natured  institution  that  ever 
was  in  the  world.  Tillotson. 

No  religion  that  ever  was  so  fully  represents 
the  goodness  of  God  and  his  tender  love  to 
mankind,  which  is  the  more  powerful  argument 
to  the  love  of  God.  Tillotson. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a more  lovely 
character  of  God  than  any  religion  ever  did. 

Tillotson. 

Christianity  secures  both  the  private  interests 
of  men  and  the  public  peace,  enforcing  all 
justice  and  equity.  Tillotson. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  this  excellent 
religion  ? but  who  will  believe  that  we  do  so, 
that  shall  look  upon  the  actions  and  consider 
the  lives  of  the  greatest  part  of  Christian*  ? 

Tillotson. 

Christianity  is  lost  among  them  in  the  trap- 
pings and  accoutrements  of  it,  with  which,  in- 
stead of  adorning  religion,  they  have  strangely 
disguised  it,  and  quite  stifled  it  in  the  crowd  of 
external  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Tillotson. 


The  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation  has 
had  a meliorating  influence  on  mankind. 

Washington. 

It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  Christian  truth  and  religious  knowl- 
edge, that  the  more  it  is  withheld  from  people, 
the  less  they  wish  for  it ; and  the  more  is  be- 
stowed upon  them,  the  more  they  hunger  and 
thirst  after  it.  If  people  are  kept  upon  a short 
allowance  of  food,  they  are  eager  to  obtain  it ; 
if  you  keep  a man  thirsty,  he  will  become  the 
more  and  more  thirsty ; if  he  is  poor,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  become  rich ; but  if  he  is 
left  in  a state  of  spiritual  destitution,  he  will, 
and  still  more  his  children,  cease  to  feel  it,  and 
cease  to  care  about  it.  It  is  the  last  want  men 
can  be  trusted  (in  the  first  instance)  to  supply 
for  themselves.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Plantations. 

Christianity  cannot  be  improved,  but  men’s 
views  and  estimates  and  comprehension  of 
Christianity  may  be  indefinitely  improved. 

Whately. 

To  believe  in  Christianity,  without  knowing 
why  we  believe  it,  is  not  Christian  faith,  but 
blind  credulity.  Whately. 

The  main  distinction  between  real  Christianity 
and  the  system  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Christians 
chiefly  consists  in  the  different  place  which  is 
assigned  in  the  two  schemes  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  These,  in  the  scheme  of 
nominal  Christians,  if  admitted  at  all,  appear 
but  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament  to  the  ordi 
nary  eye.  Those  splendid  luminaries  draw  forth, 
perhaps,  occasionally  a transient  expression  of 
admiration  when  we  behold  their  beauty,  or 
hear  of  their  distances,  magnitudes,  or  proper- 
ties ; now  and  then,  too,  we  are  led,  perhaps,  to 
muse  upon  their  possible  uses;  but,  however 
curious  as  subjects  of  speculation,  it  must,  after 
all,  be  confessed  they  twinkle  to  the  common 
observer  with  a vain  and  idle  lustre ; and  except 
in  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer  have  no  influence 
on  human  happiness,  or  any  concern  with  the 
course  and  order  of  the  world.  But  to  the  reat 
Christian,  on  the  contrary,  these  peculiar  doc- 
trines constitute  the  centre  to  which  he  gravitates  ! 
the  very  sun  of  his  system  / the  origin  of  all  that 
is  excellent  and  lovely  ! the  source  of  light , and 
life , and  motion,  and  genial  warmth , and  plastic 
energy  ! Dim  is  the  light  of  reason,  and  cold 
and  comfortless  our  state  while  left  to  her  un- 
assisted guidance.  Even  the  Old  Testament  it- 
self, though  a revelation  from  Heaven,  shines 
but  with  feeble  and  scanty  rays.  But  the  blessed 
truths  of  the  Gospel  are  now  unveiled  to  our 
eyes,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  behold  and  to 
enjoy  “ the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,”  in  the  full 
radiance  of  its  meridian  splendour.  The  words 
of  inspiration  best  express  our  highly-favoured 
state  : “ We  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in 
a glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.”  WiLBERFORCR. 
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♦».SinwLtheLrevelation  of  Christianity  all  moral 
thought  has  been  sanctified  by  religion.  Religion 
nas  given  to  it  a purity,  a solemnity,  a sublimity 
whmh  even  amongst  the  noblest  of  the  heathen 
we  shall  look  for  in  vain.  The  knowledge  that 

aminpi^  ltnf  d'T]J.°n  the  eyes  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  that  rolled  m vam  to  find  the  light,” 

has  descended  over  many  lands  into  the  “ huts 

iwIeKP°0r  ?e?  li,e;”  and  thoughts  are  familiar 
there,  beneath  the  low  and  smoking  roofs,  higher 
far  than  ever  flowed  from  Grecian  sage  medita- 
tmg  among  the  magnificence  of  his  pillared 
temples.  Professor  John  Wilson  f 

Recreations  of  Christopher  North. 

faid.h?n Vif6-  lW-°  considerations  upon  which  my 
of  m n?nSt  bui  1 “ uP°n  a rock  • the  fall 
?e  rede®Pt>on  of  man,  and  the  resur- 
our  r^;°-f  man’  1116  Jhree  cardinal  doctrines  of 
nev.r  vP°n'  -are  sucb  M human  ingenuity  could 
dfvin/aTVnVeuted;  therefore  they  must  be 
nrniH ' • "!?  other  a,B«*nent  is  this : If  the 

rafcr,hre  been  ^uimied  (°f  there 

be  thl  w demr°"strati°n),  the  Scripture  must 
thVw  ^°rd  of  G*  J and  if  the  Scripture  is 
the  Word  of  God,  Christianity  must  be  true. 

Dr.  Edward  Young,  the  poet  : 
Ccwpcrto  Lady  / fesketh , July  12,  1765. 


CHURCH. 

dere  th^<Teet  USer°^beCOming  cerem°nies  ren- 
• the  service  of  the  church  solemn  and  affect- 

d«o«wo^heSl“g8ish’and  inflames  even  “>« 
devout  worsh.pper.  Atterbury. 

cism  fronT?R W driT,e  out  the  demon  of  fanati- 
cbLih  - P?®1*-  we  must  begin  by  exor- 
ranks  »nflP,n,,°f  Eplcureanism  fro">  the  higher 
t0  'heir  teachers  the  Irue 

the  altar  ?h"thos,asm'  vivifying  influences  of 
ltar»  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice. 

Coleridge. 

Prui  grand  or  main  public  duty  which 

his'h“reh-  *«•  glides 
consS  “1-"?  Wherein  ,he  essence  thereof 
tile  same  outward  fashion,  whereby 

m decent  manner  administered. 

Hooker. 

Ihe^saln^Ti06  °f  9odJn  the  solemn  assembly  of 

weighty  and*  7°^’ though  easy>  yet  withal  very 
we,ghty,  and  of  great  respect.  Hooker. 

ordered  when^h#»PU^r^  dudeS  °f  re,igion  best 
by  Ssiwi®  the  church  doth  resemble 

Wherewith  t^rh  hldden  dignity  and  glory 

beautified  church  triumphant  in  heaven  is 
' Hooker. 

PeaceUrsohi^hfVe-njmeSj  some  **  memorials  of 
Trinit’y  itself f,Wlsdom’  some  in  memory  of  the 
titlesfoHhe  Cbrist  under  sundry 

of  onefooStl  •S!dVlr8in  not  a fewi  many 
one  apostle,  saint,  or  martyr;  many  of  all. 

0 Hooker. 


Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church 
ot  God,  making  with  that  which  law  doth  estab- 
lish,  are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to 
uphold  the  same,  unless  some  notable  public  in- 
convenience enforce  the  contrary. 

Hooker. 

Jhat  which  should  make  for  them  must  prove 
that  men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  reg- 
iment, but  only  keep  those  laws  which  in  Scrip, 
ture  they  find  made.  Hooker. 

Christ  could  not  suffer  that  the  temple  should 
serve  for  a place  of  mart,  nor  the  apostle  of 
Christ  that  the  church  should  be  made  an  inn. 

Hooker. 

Manifest  it  is,  that  the  very  majesty  and  holi- 
ness  of  the  place  where  God  is  worshipped  hath, 
m regard  to  us,  great  virtue, force,  and  efficacy; 
for  that  it  serveth  as  a sensible  help  to  stir  up 
devotlon-  Hooker. 

When  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine, 
nor  the  strength  of  any  invincible  argument 
otherwise  found  out  by  the  law  of  reason,  nor 
any  notable  public  inconvenience,  doth  make 
against  that  which  our  own  laws  ecclesiastical 
have  instituted  for  the  ordering  of  these  affairs, 
the  very  authority  of  the  church  itself  sufficeth. 

Hooker. 

It  is  no  more  disgrace  to  Scripture  to  have  left 
things  free  to  be  ordered  by  the  church,  than  for 
Nature  to  have  left  it  to  the  wit  of  man  to  de- 
vise his  own  attire.  Hooker. 

Everywhere  throughout  all  generations  and 
ages  of  the  Christian  world  no  church  ever  per- 
ceived the  Word  of  God  to  be  against  it. 

Hooker. 

The  church  has  many  times  been  compared 
by  divines  to  the  ark  of  which  we  read  in  the 
book  of  Genesis ; but  never  was  the  resemblance 
more  perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she 
rode  alone,  amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the 
deluge  beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of 
ancient  power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bear- 
ing within  her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a 
second  and  more  glorious  civiliration  was  to 
sPrmg*  Lord  Macaulay  : 

History  of  England. 

We  do  not  see  that  while  we  still  affect,  by  all 
means,  a rigid  external  formality,  we  may  as 
soon  fall  again  into  a gross  conforming  stupidity, 
a stark  and  dead  congealment  of  “ wood,  hay 
and  stubble,”  forced  and  frozen  together;  which 
is  more  to  the  sudden  degenerating  of  a churcb 
than  many  subdichotomies  of  petty  schisms. 

Milton. 

What  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  im 
perfectly  and  by  halves  read  over  ? What  makes 
them  mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice 
which  they  could  swallow  whole  in  their  sub- 
scriptions ? South. 

After  this  time  came  on  the  midnight  of  the 
church,  wherein  the  very  names  of  the  councils 
were  forgotten,  and  men  did  only  dream  of 
what  was  past  Stillingflekt. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

The  consecration  of  the  state  by  a state  re- 
ligious establishment  is  necessary  also  to  operate 
with  a wholesome  awe  upon  free  citizens ; be- 
cause, in  order  to  secure  their  freedom,  they 
must  enjoy  some  determinate  portion  of  power. 
To  them,  therefore,  a religion  connected  with 
the  state,  and  with  their  duty  towards  it,  becomes 
even  more  necessary  than  in  such  societies 
where  the  people,  by  the  terms  of  their  subjection, 
are  confined  to  private  sentiments,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  family  concerns.  All  per- 
sons possessing  any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be 
strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
they  act  in  trust,  and  that  they  are  to  account  for 
their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Mas- 
ter, Author,  and  Founder  of  society. 

Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 1790. 

Turn  a Christian  society  into  an  established 
church,  and  it  is  no  longer  a voluntary  assembly 
for  the  worship  of  God  ; it  is  a powerful  corpo- 
ration, full  of  such  sentiments  and  passions  as 
usually  distinguish  those  bodies : a dread  of  in- 
novation, an  attachment  to  abuses,  a propensity 
to  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Robert  Hall: 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press , Sect.  V. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  out,  as  he  con- 
ceives, an  imperative  necessity  for  a State  Re- 
ligion, much  more  has  he  made  it  out  to  be 
imperatively  necessary  that  every  army  should, 
in  its  collective  capacity,  profess  a religion.  Is 
he  prepared  to  adopt  this  consequence  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  in  the 
year  1704,  two  great  captains,  equal  in  authority, 
united  by  close  private  and  public  ties,  but  of 
different  creeds,  prepared  for  a battle,  on  the 
event  of  which  were  staked  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Marlborough  had  passed  a part  of  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  before  daybreak  received 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  He  then  hastened  to  join 
Eugene,  who  had  probably  just  confessed  him- 
self to  a Popish  priest.  The  generals  consulted 
together,  formed  their  plan  in  concert,  and  re- 
paired each  to  his  own  post.  Marlborough  gave 
orders  for  public  prayers.  The  English  chap- 
lains read  the  service  at  the  head  of  the  English 
regiments.  The  Calvinistic  chaplains  of  the 
Dutch  army,  with  heads  on  which  hand  of 
Bishop  had  never  been  laid,  poured  forth  their 
supplications  in  front  of  their  countrymen.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Danes  might  listen  to  their 
Lutheran  ministers;  and  Capuchins  might  en- 
courage the  Austrian  squadrons,  and  pray  to  the 
Virgin  for  a blessing  on  the  arms  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  battle  commences,  and 
these  men  of  various  religions  all  act  like  mem- 
bers of  one  body.  The  Catholic  and  the  Protest- 
ant general  exert  themselves  to  assist  and  to 
surpass  each  other.  Before  sunset  the  Empire 
is  saved.  France  has  lost  in  a day  the  fruits  of 
eighty  years  of  intrigue  and  of  victory.  And 
the  allies,  after  conquering  together,  return 


thanks  to  God  separately,  each  after  his  own 
form  of  worship.  Now,  is  this  practical  athe- 
ism ? Would  any  man  in  his  senses  say,  that, 
because  the  allied  army  had  unity  of  action  and 
a common  interest,  and  because  a heavy  re- 
sponsibility lay  on  its  chief,  it  was  therefore  Im- 
peratively necessary  that  the  army  should,  as  an 
army,  have  one  established  religion,  that  Eugene 
should  be  deprived  of  his  command  for  being  a 
Catholic,  that  all  the  Dutch  and  Austrian  colo- 
nels should  be  broken  for  not  subsciibing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles?  Certainly  not.  The  most 
ignorant  grenadier  on  the  field  of  battle  would 
have  seen  the  absurdity  of  such  a proposition. 

•«  I know,”  he  would  have  said,  “that  the  Prince 
of  Savoy  goes  to  mass,  and  that  our  Corporal 
John  cannot  abide  it;  but  what  has  the  mass  to 
do  with  the  taking  of  the  village  of  Blenheim  ? 
The  prince  wants  to  beat  the  French,  and  so 
does  Corporal  John.  If  we  stand  by  each  other 
we  shall  most  likely  beat  them.  If  we  send  all 
the  Papists  and  Dutch  away,  Tallard  will  have 
every  man  of  us.”  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  we 
imagine,  would  admit  that  our  honest  grenadier 
would  have  the  best  of  the  argument;  and  if  so, 
what  follows  ? Even  this : that  all  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s general  principles  about  power,  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  personality,  and  conjoint  action, 
must  be  given  up;  and  that,  if  his  theory  is  to 
stand  at  all,  it  must  stand  on  some  other  foun- 
dation. Lord  Macaulay  : 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State , April,  1839. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  prove  that  the 
government  ought  to  establish  and  endow  a re- 
ligion, and  to  fence  it  with  a Test  Act,  govern- 
ment is  rb  nOv  in  the  moral  world.  Those  who 
would  confine  it  to  secular  ends  take  a low  view 
of  its  nature.  A religion  must  be  attached  to 
its  agency;  and  this  religion  must  be  that  of  the 
conscience  of  the  governor,  or  none.  It  is  for 
the  governor  to  decide  between  Papists  and 
Protestants,  Jansenists  and  Molinists,  Arminians 
and  Calvinists,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
Sabellians  and  Tritheists,  Homoousians  and  Ho- 
moiousians,  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  Mono- 
thelites and  Monophysites,  Paedobaptists  and 
Anabaptists.  It  is  for  him  to  rejudge  the  acts 
of  Nice  and  Rimini,  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon, 
of  Constantinople  and  St.  John  Lateran,  of 
Trent  and  Dort.  It  is  for  him  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Latin  procession,  and 
to  determine  whether  that  mysterious  filioque 
shall  or  shall  not  have  a place  in  the  national 
creed.  When  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  is 
to  tax  the  whole  community  in  order  to  pay 
people  to  teach  his  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be. 
He  is  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  though  it 
may  be  opposed  to  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  so- 
ciety. He  is  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  at  the 
risk  of  exciting  the  most  formidable  discontents. 
He  is  to  inflict  perhaps  on  a great  majority  of 
the  population,  what,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  choose  to  call  it  persecution  or  not,  will 
always  be  felt  as  persecution  by  those  who  suffer 
it.  He  is,  on  account  of  differences  cften  too 
slight  for  vulgar  comprehension,  to  deprive  the 
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state  of  the  services  of  the  ablest  men.  He  is 
o debase  and  enfeeble  the  community  which  he 
governs,  from  a nation  into  a sect.  In  our  own 
SZ7’  f°rp.eXaraPle’  miIlions  of  Catholics, 
dlSSV*  Pl<;;estant  Dissenters,  are  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  all  power  and  honours.  A great 

Jomm  • 1\°n^the  sea;  but  Nelson  is  not  to 
command  m the  Channel  if  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  he  confounds  the  persons.  An  in- 
l3nded  in  Kei)t>  butthe  Duke 
I.s1notLto  be  the  head  of  our 
Si  thk  fve  ^,V,?eS  the  substance.  And,  after 
*tM-‘  G1?dstone  tells  “s  that  it  would  be 
Budhf^  f ,rnp?SOn,a  Jew'  a Mussulman,  or  a 
Budhist,  for  a day;  because  really  a government 

to,medHIlde,?tifnd  theSC  matters’  and  ought  not 
?humr!hddle7,th  <lu1estions  wbich  belong  to  the 
Church.  A singular  theologian,  indeed,  the 

STcr  V Soflearnelthat  itis  competent  to 
Pewln  c f ^ office  for  being  a Semi- 
fine  a Hind  Un  earned  that  it  is  incompetent  to 
nne  a Hindoo  peasant  a rupee  for  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut.  g g 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

thlnk  tbat  government,  like  every  other 
to  XT"  °f  b“!nan  wisdom,  from  (he highest 

Us  whe°„T!'  ‘S  llkel>'  l°  answer  its 
that  Tad  Mr  C(2|’S'r“c"d  ***  » single  view  to 
_ , * Mr.  Gladstone,  who  loves  Plato  will 

"onqa“^r;,h  “S  jor  illustrating  oufpropS 
objects  S S fffh,°"'  from  the  most  familiar 
whS  k I;  for  example.  A blade 

*m  k “ designed  both  to  shave  and  to  earve 

ca"e  o 'r  f n°'  SHaVe  60  We"  “ ■ razor,  or 
carving-knife.  An  academy 
in  all  nrnh  kif*  should  also  be  a bank  would, 

&v^itrbm;bitr'y  bad  pictu,es 

should  AgaS .company  which 

apprehend  r k*  ,nfant  society  would,  we 
chUdrt?m  8n  thue.  StreetS  1,1  and  teach  the 
government' sh°nMthK  pnnciP,e  we  think  that 
view  to  r*h°U,d  orSanized  solely  with  a 
efficiency  fo^hV^J  aJ"d  tIlat  no  part  of  its 
order  JnromnM  Cnd  Sl,!°uld  be  ^crificed  in 
cellent  P °te  any  ?tber  end’  b°wever  ex- 
Lord  Macaulay  : 
Gladstone  on  Ckurch  and  State. 
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t1A^?ankmf  a ?ings  wnder  general  and  special 
SJCKderS  th5  natUre  or  uses  of  a thing  more 
1 f £e.  foi!nd  out»  when  we  seek  in  what 
rank  of  being  it  lies.  Dr.  j.  Watts. 


CLERGY. 

..The  essential  point  in  the  notion  of  a priest  » 
this : that  he  is  a person  made  necessary  to  our 
intercourse  with  God,  without  being  necessary 
or  beneficial  to  us  morally, — an  unreasonable, 
unmoral,  unspiritual  necessity.  T.  Arnold. 

By  the  secular  cares  and  avocations  which 
accompany  marriage  the  clergy  have  been  fur- 
nished with  skill  in  common  life. 

Atterbury. 

The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayings,  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  doings. 

Atterbury. 

These  are  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the 
charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them;  the  greatest 
account  whereof  will  be  required  at  their  hands. 

Lord  Bacon. 

He  was  a priest,  and  looked  for  a priest’s  re 
ward ; which  was  our  brotherly  love,  and  the 
good  of  our  souls  and  bodies. 

Lord  Bacon. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

dcmonstrat«^hn?Wn  order, and  di™ion  doth 
but  all  is  there  * noth,ng  >s  left  out  or  omitted, 
e-  Lord  Bacon. 

fwo^Mhree  a,simiIarit5r  detected  between 

1°  all  others.  ’ ha”  q'"  haste"  to  exlcnd  '< 
oir  W.  Hamilton. 

every  TfcrencV’th!!.01-  COnv\nient  •«  consider 
•hem  iD  o dkttoe,  hf  ,S  ln  ‘hlnSs.  end  divide 
P«nicu“am  anH  C fS,as,:  ,his  wi»  r“n  us  into 
general  truth  **  Sha  >C  able  t0  establish  no 
Locke. 


Supposing,  however,  that  something  like 
moderation  were  visible  in  this  political  sermon 
yet  politics  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have 
little  agreement.  No  sound  ought  to  be  heard 
m the  church  but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian 
charity.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  civil 
government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion  by 
this  confusion  of  duties.  Those  who  quit  their 
proper  character  to  assume  what  does  not  belong 
to  them  are,  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both 
of  the  character  they  leave  and  of  the  character 
they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  meddling 
and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on  which 
they  pronounce  with  so  much  confidence,  they 
have  nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they 
excite.  Surely  the  church  is  a place  where  one 
day’s  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissen- 
sions and  animosities  of  mankind. 

_ . Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Rntlution  in  France , 1790. 

From  the  indisposition  of  mankind  to  direct 
their  thoughts  to  a futurity ; from  their  proneness 
to  immerse  themselves  in  present  and  sensible 
objects,  and  the  ignorance  which  follows  of 
course,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  set  apart 
a particular  order  of  men  to  inculcate  its  truths 
and  to  exemplify  its  duties. 

Robert  Hall: 

Fragment ',  On  Village  Preaching. 

Recollect  for  your  encouragement  the  reward 
that  awaits  the  faithful  minister.  Such  is  the 
mysterious  condescension  of  divine  grace,  that 
though  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  honout 
of  being  the  fountain  of  all,  yet,  by  the  cm- 
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ployment  of  human  agency  in  the  completion 
of  its  designs,  it  contrives  to  multiply  its  gifts, 
and  to  lay  a foundation  for  eternal  rewards. 
When  the  church,  in  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
shall  be  presented  to  Christ  as  a bride  adorned 
for  her  husband,  the  faithful  pastor  will  appear 
as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  who  greatly  re- 
joices because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice.  His  joy 
will  be  the  joy  of  his  Lord, — inferior  in  degree, 
but  of  the  same  nature,  and  arising  from  the 
same  sources : while  he  will  have  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  reflecting  that  he  has  contributed 
to  it;  contributed,  as  an  humble  instrument,  to 
that  glory  and  felicity  of  which  he  will  be  con- 
scious he  is  utterly  unworthy  to  partake.  To 
have  been  himself  the  object  of  mercy,  to  have 
been  the  means  of  imparting  it  to  others,  and  of 
dispensing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
will  produce  a pleasure  which  can  never  be  ad- 
equately felt  or  understood  until  we  see  him  as 
he  is.  Robert  Hall  : 

Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the 
Christian  Minister. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  resemble  the  commanders  of  an  army 
stationed  in  a conquered  country,  whose  inhab- 
itants, overawed  and  subdued,  yield  a partial 
obedience : they  have  sufficient  employment  in 
attempting  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  na- 
tives, and  in  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  their  Prince ; since  there  is 
much  latent  disaffection,  though  no  open  rebel- 
lion, a strong  partiality  to  their  former  rulers, 
with  few  attempts  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt. 

Robert  Hall: 
Address  to  Rev.  Eustace  Carey. 

He  [the  country  parson]  is  not  witty,  or 
learned,  or  eloquent,  but  holy : — a character 
Hermogenes  never  dreamed  of,  and  therefore 
he  could  give  no  precepts  thereof. 

George  Herbert. 

We  hold  that  God’s  clergy  are  a state  which 
hath  been,  and  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a 
church  upon  earth,  necessary,  by  the  plain  word 
of  God  himself : a state  whereunto  the  rest  of 
God’s  people  must  be  subject  as  touching  things 
that  appertain  to  their  souls’  health. 

Hooker. 

It  cannot  enter  any  man’s  conceit  to  think  it 
iawful  that  every  man  which  listeth  should  take 
upon  him  charge  in  the  church ; and  therefore 
a solemn  admittance  Is  of  such  necessity  that 
without  it  there  can  be  no  church  polity. 

Hooker. 

Let  it  therefore  be  required,  on  both  parts,  at 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  be  in  meanness  of 
estate  like  the  apostles;  at  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  to  be  as  they  who  lived  under  the  apostles. 

Hooker. 

There  is  nothing  noble  in  a clergyman  but 
burning  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls ; nor  any- 
thing poor  in  his  profession  but  idleness  and 
worldly  spirit.  Law. 


The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order  was 
long  the  ascendency  which  naturally  and  prop- 
erly belongs  to  intellectual  superiority. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

It  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed  by 
priestcraft  than  violence. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Bishops  are  now  unfit  to  govern,  because  of 
their  learning.  They  are  bred  up  in  another 
law ; they  run  to  the  text  for  something  done 
among  the  Jews  that  concerns  not  England. 
’Tis  just  as  if  a man  would  have  a kettle  and  he 
would  not  go  to  our  braziers  to  have  it  made  as 
they  would  kettles,  but  he  would  have  it  made 
as  Hiram  made  his  brass-work  who  wrought  in 
Solomon’s  Temple.  Selden. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  con 
duit  by  which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men 
are  virtues  and  generous  practices.  Some,  in- 
deed, may  please  and  promise  themselves  high 
matters  from  full  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court 
interests,  and  great  dependences.  But  that 
which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be  know- 
ing in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives, 
active  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and 
resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  look 
vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
illustrious;  and,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous, 
and  compassionate  to  all.  These  are  our  robes 
and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons  and  highest 
titles  of  honour.  South. 

But  as  there  are  certain  mountebanks  and 
quacks  in  physic,  so  there  are  much  the  same 
also  in  divinity.  South. 

It  is  a sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry  not  for  preferment  but  refuge;  like 
malefactors  flying  to  the  altar  only  to  save  theii 
lives.  South. 

Faithful  ministers  are  to  stand  and  endure  the 
brunt : a common  soldier  may  fly,  when  it  is 
the  duty  of  him  that  holds  the  standard  to  die 
upon  the  place.  SOUTH. 

Let  the  minister  be  low,  his  interest  inconsid- 
erable, the  word  will  suffer  for  his  sake ; the 
message  will  still  find  reception  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  messenger.  South. 

The  clergy  prevent  themselves  from  doing 
much  service  to  religion  by  affecting  so  much  to 
converse  with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to 
mingle  with  the  laity.  Swift. 

A divine  dares  hardly  show  his  person  among 
the  gentlemen;  or,  if  he  fall  into  such  com- 
pany, he  is  in  continual  apprehension  that  some 
pert  man  of  pleasure  should  break  an  unman- 
nerly jest,  and  render  him  ridiculous. 

Swift. 

The  clergy’s  business  lies  among  the  laity ; 
n ir  is  there  a more  effectual  way  to  forward  the 
salvation  of  men’s  souls  than  for  spiritual  per- 
sons to  make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  they 
can  in  the  conversations  of  the  world. 

Swift. 
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If  the  clergy  would  a little  study  the  arts  of 

E conversation,  they  might  be  welcome  at  every 
rvhere  there  was  the  least  regard  for  po- 
ss  or  good  sense.  Swin\ 

Neuher  is  it  rare  to  observe  among  excellent 
and  learned  divines  a certain  ungracious  man- 
ner or  an  unhappy  tone  of  voice,  which  they 
never  have  been  able  to  shake  off.  Swift. 

*seems. to  bf  “ power  of  a reasonable 
to,make  the  most  ignorant  man  com- 
prehend his  duty.  Swift. 

I cannot  forbear  warning  you  against  endeav- 
•nngat  wit  in  your  sermons;  because  many  of 
your  calling  have  made  themselves  ridiculous  by 
attempting  ,t.  Swift.  y 

He  [Bishop  Atterbury]  never  attempts  your 
XTr  ln"‘h'  h“  “»»hcri  your  reason!^ 

ouln  °"SJW'lich  he  can  form  are 

dispersed  before  he  uses  the  least 
vehemence  m his  sermon;  but  when  he  thinks 
be  has  your  headf  he  yeiy  sQon  w.ns  think 

ness^nt^  t0  show  the  bcauty  of  holi- 

of«  until  he  hath  convinced  you  of  the  truth 

careftd  CVery  °neJ°f  our  clergymen  be  thus 
proper  fi°^COmmfndL  truth  and  virtue  in  their 
thenT  n<!  ^ res>  and  show  so  much  concern  for 

beTwere  ah?^ -hCm  the  additionaI  force 
should b ’ U ,S  "0t  P°ssible  that  ^nsense 
fndilsen 21  *°  ^ hearerS  as  7°“  find  * has 
world  hut  K ConSre8at>ons,  for  no  reason  in  the 
or°didbUt  because  it  is  spoken  extempore:  for 
eyes  and  a^e  twholIy  governed  by  their 

their  hearth  ’ ’fu*  there  18  ”°  Way  t0  come  at 
tions.  b by  P°Wer  over  their  imagina- 

Swift  and  Steele  : Tatler , No.  66. 


penjtv  ,s;,mankind  have  an  innate  pro- 
vourina  t t0  °,b  ~ errors»  so*  to  that  of  endea- 
ZTVsLTn  ^ by  proxy  i-to  commit  to 
relTlus  rl'  °rder  men  the  care  of  their 
confide  thf»  nS’  iU  i!he  Same  manner  as  they 

phSan  andarer?,f  health  *>  *e 

lawyer  - d-iH?  of  .the«r  legal  transactions  to  the 

tbdr  diVecZ?g  lUffident  to  fo,Iow  implicitly 
to  become  nr  ’ W.,thoVt  attempting  themselves 

medi:r:rTrwtedF:rhmthe 

unusually  den«u-5  ' . • man>  excePl  wben 
of  his  MakerPto  hnJ  amS  en?ugh  of  ,he  ima8e 
iigion  and  a a natural  reverence  for  re- 

sCd-  but  S!rre  liat,God  shou!d  he  wor- 
nature  his  hear*  • °/Ugb  the  corruption  of  his 
fied)  tic  mnrh  r (eXC€K  when  divinely  puri- 

Vt  ld°  take  de' 

men  have  ever  Hence  the  disposition 

°f  the  priest  fnr  fi,^n  *°  subst,tute  the  devotion 
?r0Wn:  ,0  ,eave  ‘he  duties 
iff  hinds*  and  to  let  him  serve  God 

the  ' .dlsPos,,ion  js  not  so  much 

craft  ^ * as  Itseif  the  origin,  of  priest- 

Whately: 

Errors  of  Romanism. 


COINS. 

There  is  a great  affinity  between  coins  and 
poetry,  and  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much 
nearer  related  than  the  world  imagines. 

Addison. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness 
of  legends  on  ancient  coins.  Addison. 

«,K^°rng  ^ great  variety  of  ancient  coins 
which  I saw  at  Rome  I could  not  but  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  such  as  relate  to  any  of  tht 
buildings  or  statues  which  are  still  extant. 

Addison. 

Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  I do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  head  of  a Ro- 
man emperor  drawn  with  a full  face:  they 
always  appear  in  profile.  Addison. 

Old  coins  are  like  so  many  maps  for  explain- 
ing the  ancient  geography.  Addison. 

I have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin 
among  other  trials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it 
by  ,ts  taste-  Addison. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  medallic  elo- 
quence,  persuade  Eugenius  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a pocketful  of  Othos  than  of  Jacobuses. 

Addison. 


COMEDY. 


Comedy  was  satirical.  Satire  is  best  on  the 
living.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  best  way  to 
depress  an  hated  character  was  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule;  and  therefore  the  greater  vices,  which 
m tbe  beginning  were  lashed,  gave  place  to  the 
contemptible.  Its  passion,  therefore,  became 
ridicule.  Every  writing  must  have  its  charac- 
teristic passion.  What  is  that  of  comedy,  if 
not  ridicule  ? Comedy,  therefore,  is  a satirical 
poem,  representing  an  action  carried  on  by  dia- 
logue, to  excite  laughter  by  describing  ludicrous 
characters.  See  Aristotle.  Burke: 

Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

Comedy  . . . should  be  mere  common  life, 
and  not  one  jot  bigger.  Every  character  should 
speak  upon  the  stage,  not  only  what  it  would 
utter  in  the  situation  there  represented,  but  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  express  it. 
For  which  reason,  I cannot  allow  rhymes  in 
comedy,  unless  they  were  put  into  the  mouth 
and  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a mad  poet. 

Lord  Chesterfield  .- 
Letters  to  his  Son,  fan.  23,  1752. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  fill  a comedy  with  good 
repartee  as  might  be  at  first  imagined,  if  we 
consider  how  completely  both  parties  are  in  the 
power  of  the  author.  The  blaze  of  wit  in  The 
School  for  Scandal  astonishes  us  less  when  we 
remember  that  the  writer  had  it  in  his  power  to 
frame  both  the  question  and  the  answer ; the 
reply  and  the  rejoinder;  the  time  and  the  place. 
He  must  be  a poor  proficient  who  cannot  keep 
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up  the  game  when  both  the  ball,  the  wall,  and 
the  racket  are  at  his  sole  command. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Comedy  is  a representation  of  common  life, 
in  low  subjects.  Dryden. 

In  comedy  there  is  somewhat  more  of  the 
worse  likeness  to  be  taken,  because  it  is  often 
to  produce  laughter,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
eight  of  some  deformity.  Dryden. 

In  the  name  of  art  as  well  as  in  the  name  of 
virtue,  we  protest  against  the  principle  that  the 
world  of  pure  comedy  is  one  into  which  no 
moral  enters.  If  comedy  be  an  imitation, 
under  whatever  conventions,  of  real  life,  how  is 
it  possible  that  it  can  have  no  reference  to  the 
great  rule  which  directs  life,  and  to  feelings 
which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life  ? 
If  what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct, 
the  inference  w'ould  be  that  these  dramatists  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  their  craft.  Pure  landscape-painting 
into  which  no  light  or  shade  enters,  pure  por- 
trait-painting into  which  no  expression  enters, 
are  phrases  less  at  variance  with  sound  criticism 
than  pure  comedy  into  which  no  moral  enters. 
But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  world  of  these 
dramatists  is  a world  into  which  no  moral  enters. 
Morality  constantly  enters  into  that  world,  a 
sound  morality,  and  an  unsound  morality ; the 
sound  morality  to  be  insulted,  derided,  asso- 
ciated with  everything  mean  and  hateful ; the 
unsound  morality  to  be  set  off  to  every  advan- 
tage, and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct  and 
indirect.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration , Jan.  1841. 

The  sentimental  comedy  still  reigned,  and 
Goldsmith’s  comedies  were  not  sentimental. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

The  vast  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  knavery, 
folly,  affectation,  humour,  etc.,  etc.,  as  mingled 
with  each  other,  or  as  modified  by  difference 
of  age,  sex,  temper,  education,  profession,  and 
habit  of  body,  are  all  within  the  royalty  of  the 
modem  comic  dramatist.  . . . The  ancients 
were  much  more  limited  in  their  circle  of  ma- 
terials- Sir  Walter  Scott. 


COMMENTATORS. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with 
•.1  Tom  Folio’s  impertinences,  hath  greater 
•upersti  uctures  and  embellishments  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  is  still  more  insupportable  than 
the  other,  in  the  same  degree  as  he  is  more 
learned.  Of  this  kind  very  often  are  editors, 
commentators,  interpreters,  scholiasts,  and  crit- 
ics; and,  in  short,  all  men  of  deep  learning 
without  common  sense.  0 

These  persons  set  a greater  value  on  them- 
selves for  having  found  out  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  in  Greek,  than  upon  the  author  for 
having  wrif.en  it ; nay,  will  allow  the  passage 


itself  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  be  considered  as  the  great- 
est men  of  the  age  for  having  interpreted  it. 
They  will  look  with  contempt  on  the  most 
beautiful  poems  that  have  been  composed  by 
any  of  their  contemporaries;  but  will  lock 
themselves  up  in  their  studies  for  a twelvemonth 
together,  to  correct,  publish,  and  expound  such 
trifles  of  antiquity,  as  a modem  author  would 
be  condemned  for. 

Addison:  Tatfer,  No.  158. 

Men  of  the  strictest  morals,  severest  lives, 
and  the  gravest  professions,  will  write  viiumes 
upon  an  idle  sonnet,  that  is  originally  in  Greek 
or  Latin ; give  editions  of  the  most  immoral 
authors;  and  spin  out  whole  pages  upon  the 
various  readings  of  a lewd  expression.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  them  is,  that  their 
works  sufficiently  show  they  have  no  taste  of 
their  authors,  and  that  what  they  do  in  this 
kind,  is  out  of  their  great  learning,  and  not  out 
of  any  levity  or  lasciviousness  of  temper. 

Addison:  Tatler , No.  158. 

Shallow  pedants  cry  up  one  another  much 
more  than  men  of  solid  and  useful  learning. 
To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor,  or  collator 
of  a manuscript,  you  would  take  him  for  the 
glory  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the 
wonder  of  his  age,  when  perhaps  upon  exami- 
nation you  find  that  he  has  only  rectified  a Greek 
particle,  or  laid  out  a whole  sentence  in  propel 
commas. 

They  are  obliged  indeed  to  be  thus  lavish  of 
their  praises,  that  they  may  keep  one  another  in 
countenance;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a great  deal 
of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a 
man  wise,  has  a natural  tendency  to  make  him 
vain  and  arrogant. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  105. 

I have  often  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged 
an  old  Latin  author  would  be  should  he  see  the 
several  absurdities  in  sense  and  grammar  which 
are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or  other  of  these 
various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense; 
in  another  makes  use  of  a word  that  was  never 
heard  of ; and  indeed  there  is  scarce  a solecism 
in  writing  which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty 
of,  if  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the 
words  of  some  manuscript  which  the  laborious 
editor  has  thought  fit  to  examine  in  the  prose 
cution  of  his  work. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  470. 

We  want  short,  sound,  and  judicious  notes 
upon  Scripture,  without  running  into  common- 
places, pursuing  controversies,  or  reducing  those 
notes  to  artificial  method,  but  leaving  them  quite 
loose  and  native.  For,  certainly,  as  those  wines 
which  flow  from  the  first  treading  of  the  grape 
are  sweeter  and  better  than  those  forced  out  by 
the  press,  which  gives  them  the  roughness  of 
the  husk  and  the  stone,  so  are  those  doctrines 
best  and  sweetest  which  flow  from  a gentle  crush 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  not  wrung  into  con 
troversies  and  commonplaces. 

Lord  Bacon 
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Bentley  wrote  a letter  . . . upon  the  scriptural 
glosses  in  our  present  copies  of  Hesychius,  which 
he  considered  interpolations  from  a later  hand. 

De  Quincey. 

Enlarging  an  author’s  sense,  and  building 
fancies  of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may 
call  paraphrasing : but  more  properly,  changing, 
adding,  patching,  piecing.  Felton. 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of  all 
those  heaps  of  comments,  which  are  piled  so 
high  upon  authors  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  clear  the  text  from  the  rubbish. 

Felton. 

The  obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  igno- 
rance and  age,  made  yet  more  obscure  by  their 
pedantical  elucidators.  Felton. 

The  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with 
notes  and  obscured  with  illustrations. 

Felton. 

What  a gift  has  John  Harlebach,  professor  at 
Vienna,  in  tediousness!  who,  being  to  expound 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  his  auditors,  read  twenty- 
one  years  on  the  first  chapter,  and  yet  finished 
u not*  T.  Fuller. 

Others  spend  their  lives  in  remarks  on  lan- 
guage, or  explanations  of  antiquities,  and  only 
afford  materials  for  lexicographers  and  com- 
mentators, who  are  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
subsequent  collectors,  that  equally  destroy  the 
memory  of  their  predecessors  by  amplification, 
transposition,  or  contraction.  Every  new  sys- 
. m of  na*ure  gives  birth  to  a swarm  of  exposi- 
tors whose  business  is  to  explain  and  illustrate 
£,“!?  wh?  cLan  hope  to  exist  no  longer  than  the 
under  of  their  sect  preserves  his  reputation. 

DR.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  106. 

Scholiasts,  those  copious  expositors  of  places. 
Pour  out  a vain  overflow  of  learning  on  pas- 
sages plain  and  easy.  Locke. 

fin?[jh°SeiScholars  who  have  disdained  to  con- 
snri  r ?e  t0  verbal  criticism  few  have  been 
uccessful.  The  ancient  languages  have,  gener- 
J’  a magical  influence  on  their  faculties, 
inv?  TerC  7,fooIs  ca,led  int0  a circle  by  Greek 
hem  n , Tbe  Iliad  and  ^neid  "ere  to 

n0ib°°ks’  but  curiosities,  or  rather  rel- 
a*  - ’ • , no  more  admired  those  works  for 

hone*. ?i!S  ^an.a  good  Catholic  venerates  the 
Ww  be  ^lrgIn  at  Loretto  for  its  architecture, 
wear  Was classical  was  good.  Homer  was  a 
S * 1 P0*1’  and  so  was  Callimachus.  The  epis- 
Phalnr,-^106?5  were . fine»  and  s0  were  those  of 
evident  respect  to  questions  of 

in'°  ,he  V™  The 
¥_.•  ^ °f  all  narrations,  written  in  Greek  or 

their  S SaT  with  them-  lt  never  crossed 
or  the  tbat  lheJaPse  of  five  hundred  years, 
affect  ihe  tenCe  ^Ve  hundred  leagues,  could 
S t aC,CUraCy  °f  a uarration that  Livy 
bius-_^rrtJ less  veracious  historian  than  Poly- 
the  frienric  V V utarfb  could  know  less  about 
■elf  °f  ^cnophon  than  Xenophon  him- 
**  Deceived  by  the  distance  of  time,  they  , 


seem  to  consider  all  the  Classics  as  contempo- 
raries; just  as  I have  known  people  in  England, 
deceived  by  the  distance  of  place,  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  persons  who  live  in  India  are 
neighbours,  and  ask  an  inhabitant  of  Bombay 
about  the  health  of  an  acquaintance  at  Calcutta. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  barbarian  deluge  will 
ever  again  pass  over  Europe.  But  should  such 
a calamity  happen,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
some  future  Rollin  or  Gillies  will  compile  a 
histoiy  of  England  from  Miss  Porter’s  Scottish 
Chiefs,  Miss  Lee’s  Recess,  and  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall’s  Memoirs. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

On  the  Athenian  Orators , Aug.  1824. 

They  show  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make 
a long  periphrasis  on  every  word  of  the  book 
they  explain.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  commentator’s  professed  object  is  to  ex- 
plain, to  enforce,  to  illustrate  doctrines  claimed 
^ Whewell. 

The  spirit  of  commentation  turns  to  questions 
of  taste,  of  metaphysics,  of  morals,  with  far 
more  avidity  than  to  physics.  Whewell. 


COMMERCE. 

I am  wonderfully  delighted  to  see  such  a body 
of  men  thriving  in  their  own  private  fortunes,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoting  the  public  stock;  or 
in  other  words,  raising  estates  for  their  own  fami 
lies  by  bringing  into  their  country  whatever  is 
wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is 
superfluous.  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a par- 
ticular care  to  disseminate  her  blessings  among 
the  different  regions  of  the  world  with  an  eye 
to  this  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic  among 
mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  globe  might  have  a kind  of  dependence 
upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together  by 
their  common  interest. 

Addison  : *. Spectator , No.  69. 
There  are  not  more  useful  members  in  a 
commonwealth  than  merchants.  They  knit 
mankind  together  in  a mutual  intercourse  of 
good  offices,  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature,  find 
work  for  the  poor,  and  wealth  to  the  rich,  and 
magnificence  to  the  great.  . . . Trade,  without 
enlarging  the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a 
kind  of  additional  empire:  it  has  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  estates 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly, 
and  added  to  them  an  accession  of  other  estates 
as  valuable  as  the  lands  themselves. 

Addison. 

You  will  be  convinced,  Sir,  that  I am  not 
mistaken,  if  you  reflect  how  generally  it  is  true, 
that  commerce,  the  principal  object  of  that  office, 
flourishes  most  when  it  is  left  to  itself.  Interest, 
the  great  guide  of  commerce,  is  not  a blind  one. 

It  is  very  well  able  to  find  its  own  way;  and  its 
necessities  are  its  best  laws.  Burke: 

Speech  on  the  P/an  for  Eanomicai  Re- 
formr,  Feb.  1 1,  1780. 
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COMMERCE.— COMMON  SENSE.— COMPANY. 


Of  all  things,  an  indiscreet  tampering  with 
the  trade  of  provisions  is  the  most  dangerous, 
and  it  is  always  worst  in  the  time  when  men  are 
most  disposed  to  it, — that  is,  in  the  time  of 
scarcity ; because  there  is  nothing  on  which  the 
passions  of  men  are  so  violent,  and  their  judg- 
ment so  weak,  and  on  which  there  exists  such  a 
multitude  of  ill-founded  popular  prejudices. 

Burke : 

Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  1795  • 


COMMON  SENSE. 

Common  sense  is  a phrase  employed  to  denote 
that  degree  of  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  pru- 
dence, which  is  common  to  all  men. 

Fleming. 

Common  sense  meant  once  something  very 
different  from  that  plain  wisdom,  the  common 
heritage  of  men,  which  we  now  call  by  this 
name,  having  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  a very 
complex  theory  of  the  senses,  and  of  a sense 
which  was  the  common  bond  of  them  all,  and 
which  passed  its  verdicts  on  the  reports  which 
they  severally  made  of  it.  R.  C.  Trench. 


COMPANY. 

Bad  company  is  hke  a nail  driven  into  a post, 
which  after  the  fit  t or  second  blow  may  be 
drawn  out  with  little  difficulty ; but  being  once 
driven  up  to  the  head,  the  pincers  cannot  take 
hold  to  draw  it  out,  but  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  destruction  of  the  wood. 

St.  Augustine. 

No  man  in  effect  doth  accompany  with  others 
but  he  learneth,  ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture, 
'voice,  or  fashion. 

Lord  Bacon  : Natural  History. 

A crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  where  there  is  no  love. 

Lord  Bacon. 

In  young  minds  there  is  commonly  a strong 
propensity  to  particular  intimacies  and  friend- 
ships. Youth,  indeed,  is  the  season  when  friend- 
ships are  sometimes  formed  which  not  only 
continue  through  succeeding  life,  but  which 
glow  to  the  last,  with  a tenderness  unknown  to 
the  connections  begun  in  cooler  years.  The 
propensity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  discouraged, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  regulated 
with  much  circumspection  and  care.  Too  many 
of  tne  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  mere 
combinations  in  pleasure.  They  are  often 
founded  on  capricious  likings,  suddenly  con- 
tracted and  as  suddenly  dissolved.  Sometimes 
they  are  the  effect  of  interested  complaisance 
and  flattery  on  the  one  side,  and  of  credulous 
fondness  on  the  other.  Such  rash  and  danger- 
ous connections  should  be  avoided,  lest  they 
afterwards  load  us  with  dishonour. 


We  should  ever  have  it  fixed  in  our  memo- 
ries, that  by  the  character  of  those  whom  we 
choose  for  our  friends,  our  own  is  likely  to  be 
formed,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  of  by  the 
world.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  slow  and 
cautious  in  contracting  intimacy ; but  when  a 
virtuous  friendship  is  once  established,  we  must 
ever  consider  it  as  a sacred  engagement 

Blair. 

A company  consisting  wholly  of  people  of 
the  first  quality  cannot  for  that  reason  be  called 
good  company,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  unless  they  are,  into  the  bargain, 
the  fashionable  and  accredited  company  of  the 
place ; for  people  of  the  very  first  quality  can  be 
as  silly,  as  ill  bred,  and  as  worthless,  as  people 
of  the  meanest  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
company  consisting  entirely  of  people  of  very 
low  condition,  whatever  their  merits  or  parts 
may  be,  can  never  be  called  good  company ; 
and  consequently  should  not  be  much  frequented, 
though  by  no  means  despised. 

Lord  Chesterfield: 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Oct.  12,  1748. 

Be  cautious  with  whom  you  associate,  and 
never  give  your  company  or  your  confidence  to 
persons  of  whose  good  principles  you  are  not 
certain.  No  person  that  is  an  enemy  to  God 
can  be  a friend  to  man.  He  that  has  already 
proved  himself  ungrateful  to  the  Author  of 
every  blessing,  will  not  scruple,  when  it  will 
serve  his  turn,  to  shake  off  a fellow-worm  like 
himself.  He  may  render  you  instrumental  to 
his  own  purposes,  but  he  will  never  benefit  you. 
A bad  man  is  a curse  to  others ; as  he  is  se- 
cretly, notwithstanding  all  his  boasting  and 
affected  gaiety,  a burden  to  himself.  Shun  him 
as  you  would  a serpent  in  your  path.  Be  not 
seduced  by  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  wit,  or  his 
influence.  Think  of  him  as  already  in  the 
grave;  think  of  him  as  standing  before  the 
everlasting  God  in  judgment.  This  awful  re- 
ality will  instantly  strip  off  all  that  is  now  so 
imposing,  and  present  him  in  his  true  light,  the 
object  rather  of  your  compassion  and  of  your 
prayers  than  of  your  wonder  or  imitation. 

Bishop  W.  H.  Coleridge. 

In  all  societies  it  is  advisable  to  associate  if 
possible  with  the  highest : not  that  the  highest 
are  always  the  best,  but  because,  if  disgusted 
there,  we  can  at  any  time  descend ; but  if  we 
begin  with  the  lowest,  to  ascend  is  impossible. 
In  the  grand  theatre  of  human  life,  a box  ticket 
takes  us  through  the  house. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

They  who  constantly  converse  with  men  far 
above  their  estates  shall  reap  shame  and  loss 
thereby : if  thou  payest  nothing,  they  will  count 
thee  a surker,  no  branch ; a wen,  no  member 
of  their  company.  T.  Fuller. 

There  is  a certain  magic  or  charm  in  com- 
pany, for  it  will  assimilate,  and  make  you  like 
to  them,  by  much  conversation  with  them : if 
they  be  good  company,  it  is  a great  means  to 
make  you  good,  or  confirm  you  in  goodness; 
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b®j  *f  they  be  bad,  it  is  twenty  to  one  but  they 
will  infect  and  corrupt  you.  Therefore  be  wary 
and  shy  in  choosing  and  entertaining,  or  fre- 
quenting any  company  or  companions;  be  not 
too  hasty  in  committing  yourself  to  them ; stand 
off  awhile  till  you  have  inquired  of  some  (that 
you  know  by  experience  to  be  faithful)  what 
they  are ; observe  what  company  they  keep ; be 
not  too  easy  to  gain  acquaintance,  but  stand  off, 
and  keep  a distance  yet  awhile,  till  you  have 
observed  and  learnt  touching  them.  Men  or 
women  that  are  greedy  of  acquaintance,  or  hasty 
in  it,  are  oftentimes  snared  in  ill  company  be- 
fore they  are  aware,  and  entangled  so  that  they 
cannot  easily  loose  from  it  after,  when  they 
would*  Sir  M.  Hale. 

One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge, 
both  of  books  and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but 
m the  company  of  a few  select  companions, 
ne  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained ; and  his  affections  being  thus  con- 
fined within  a narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  car- 
ries them  further  than  if  they  were  more  general 
and  undistinguished. 

David  Hume:  Essays. 

Good  or  bad  company  is  the  greatest  blessing 
or  greatest  plague  of  life.  L’Estrange. 


All  matches,  friendships,  and  societies  are 
dangerous  and  inconvenient,  where  the  con- 
ractors  are  not  equal.  L’Estrange. 

Let  them  have  ever  so  learned  lectures  of 
reeding,  that  which  will  most  influence  their 

Sf:1. be  tbe  coraPany  they  converse  with 
nd  the  fashion  of  those  about  them. 

Locke. 

Mirth  from  company  is  but  a fluttering,  un- 
quiet motion,  that  beats  about  the  breast  for  a 
ew  moments,  and  after  leaves  it  empty. 

Pope. 

rm^?fmpany’  ln  any  action»  gives  credit  and 
countenance  to  the  agent;  and  so  much  as  the 
r gets  of  this  so  much  he  casts  off  of  shame. 

South. 

h5cCr,pany’  tbou6h  jt  may  reprieve  a man  from 
ms  melancholy,  yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his 
l0"5CICT“-  South. 


That  part  of  life  which  we  spend  in  companv 
is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  moments ; and 
therefore  I think  our  behaviour  in  if  should  have 
its  laws  as  well  as  the  part  of  our  being  which 
is  generally  esteemed  the  more  important.  From 
hence  it  is,  that  from  long  experience  I have 
made  it  a maxim,  That  however  we  may  pre- 
tend to  take  satisfaction  in  sprightly  mirth  and 
high  jollity,  there  is  no  great  pleasure  in  any 
company  where  the  basis  of  the  society  is  not 
mutual  good  will.  When  this  is  in  the  room, 
every  trifling  circumstance,  the  most  minute  ac- 
cident, the  absurdity  of  a servant,  the  repetition 
of  an  old  story,  the  look  of  a man  when  he  is 
telling  it,  the  most  indifferent  and  the  most  or- 
dinary occurrences,  are  matters  which  produce 
mirth  and  good-humour. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler -,  No.  219. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times 
the  pleasure  they  do,  if  they  were  sure  of  hear- 
ing nothing  that  would  shock  them,  as  well  as 
expected  what  would  please  them.  When  we 
know  every  person  that  is  spoken  of  is  repre- 
sented by  one  who  has  no  ill  will,  and  every- 
thing that  is  mentioned  described  by  one  that  is 
apt  to  set  it  in  the  best  light,  the  entertainment 
must  be  delicate,  because  the  cook  has  nothing 
brought  to  his  hand  but  what  is  the  most  excel- 
lent in  its  kind.  Beautiful  pictures  are  the  en- 
tertainments of  pure  minds,  and  deformities  of 
the  corrupted.  It  is  a degree  towards  the  life 
of  angels  when  we  enjoy  conversation  wherein 
there  is  nothing  presented  but  in  its  excellence  : 
and  a degree  towards  that  of  demons,  wherein 
nothing  is  shown  but  in  its  degeneracy. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  100. 

As  a man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a 
man’s  company  may  be  known  by  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself.  Swift. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time,  who  is 
not  prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Company  are  to  be  avoided  that  are  good  for 
nothing ; those  to  be  sought  and  frequented  that 
excel  in  some  quality  or  other. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


virA°k  ^ be  tbinks»  lessens  the  shame 
I'C* by  sha™g  and  abates  the  torrent  c 
nels  nnri  n? lUI?_ by  deriving  it  into  many  ch 
?nd  lhefeby  lf  he  cannot  wholly  avoid 
21,  k thC  0bse7er’  he  hoP*555  to  distract  it 
least  by  a multiplicity  of  the  object. 

South 

are  aiiT?’  &.allantiy»  and  good  breed 
are  nf  ^bo,"dinate  qualities  in  society,  t 
benevni  ° va^ue*  but  as  they  are  subservient 
beincr  rtenCC’ a"d  lend  to  a certain  manner 
Danv8.  r aPPcanng  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  cc 
Smhlv  conveRJation  is  composed  of  an 

thev  ?cn*  lbey  are  men>  and  not 
“ey  distinguished  by  fortune. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  45 


COMPOSITION. 

The  great  art  of  a writer  shows  itself  in  the 
choice  of  pleasing  allusions,  which  are  generally 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of 
art  or  nature;  for,  though  whatever  is  new  or 
uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  the 
chief  design  of  an  allusion  being  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should 
be  always  borrowed  from  what  is  more  known 
and  common  than  the  passages  which  are  to  be 
explained.  Addison:  Spectator , No.  421. 

When  I read  an  author  of  genius  who  writes 
without  method,  I fancy  myself  in  a wood  that 
abounds  with  a great  many  noble  objects,  rising 
among  one  another  in  the  greatest  confusion  ana 
disorder.  When  I read  a methodical  discourse, 
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I am  in  a regular  plantation,  and  can  place  my- 
self in  its  several  centres,  so  as  to  take  a view 
of  all  the  lines  and  walks  that  are  struck  from 
them.  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a whole  day 
together,  and  every  moment  discover  something 
or  other  that  is  new  to  you ; but  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  have  but  a confused,  imperfect 
notion  of  the  place : in  the  other  your  eye  com- 
mands the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  you  such 
an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the 
memory.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  476. 

There  is  in  all  excellencies  of  composition  a 
kind  of  poverty  or  a casualty  or  jeopardy. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A fourth  rule  for  constructing  sentences  with 
proper  strength  is  to  make  the  members  of  them 
go  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  importance 
above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement 
is  called  a climax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a 
beauty  in  composition.  Blair. 

I wish  our  clever  young  poets  would  remem- 
ber my  homely  definitions  of  prose  and  poetry  : 
that  is,  Prose  is  words  in  their  best  order ; 
Poetry,  the  best  words  in  the  best  order. 

Coleridge. 

A man  by  tumbling  his  thoughts  and  forming 
them  into  expressions  gives  them  a new  kind  of 
fermentation;  which  works  them  into  a finer 
body,  and  makes  them  much  clearer  than  they 
were  before.  Jeremy  Collier. 

In  quatrains  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  composition  of  the  first. 

Dryden. 

Claudian  perpetually  closes  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a verse,  commonly  called  golden,  or  two 
substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a verb 
betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Dryden. 

I have  endeavoured,  throughout  this  discourse, 
that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto 
all  that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some  light 
unto  all  before.  Hooker. 

The  numbers  themselves,  though  of  the  heroic 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable. 

Pope. 

Long  sentences  in  a short  composition  are 
like  large  rooms  in  a little  house. 

Shenstone. 

He  that  writes  well  in  verse  will  often  send 
his  thoughts  in  search  through  all  the  treasure 
of  words  that  express  any  one  idea  in  the  same 
language,  that  so  he  may  comport  with  the 
measures  of  the  rhyme,  or  with  his  own  most 
beautiful  and  vivid  sentiments  of  the  thing  he 
describes.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CONFESSION. 

As  in  confession  the  revealing  is  for  the  ease 
of  a man’s  heart,  so  secret  men  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  things,  while  men  rather 
discharge  than  impart  their  minds. 

Lord  Bacon. 


He  that  confesses  his  sin,  and  prays  for  par- 
don, hath  punished  his  fault : and  then  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  done  by  the  offended  party  but 
to  return  to  charity.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

There  is  a great  measure  of  discretion  to  be 
used  in  the  performance  of  confession,  so  that 
you  neither  omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may 
tell  you  that  there  is  something  amiss,  nor  over- 
scrupulously  pursue  it  when  you  are  not  con- 
scious to  yourself  of  notable  failings. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

You  must  not  only  acknowledge  to  God  that 
you  are  a sinner,  but  must  particularly  enumerate 
the  kinds  of  sin  whereof  you  know  yourself 
guilty.  Wake. 


CONFIDENCE. 

Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  the  likeliest 
to  prevent  it;  because  it  hinders  us  from  making 
the  best  use  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy. 

Atterbury. 

Use  such  as  have  prevailed  before  in  things 
you  have  employed  them;  for  that  breeds  con- 
fidence, and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their 
prescription.  Lord  Bacon. 

Audacity  and  confidence  doth  in  business  so 
great  effects  as  a man  may  doubt  that,  besides 
the  very  daring  and  earnestness  and  persisting 
and  importunity,  there  should  be  some  secret 
binding  and  stooping  of  other  men’s  spirits  to 
such  persons.  Lord  Bacon. 

Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  appre- 
hensions than  ruined  by  too  confident  security. 

Burke 

Confidence  is  a plant  of  slow  growth  in  an 
aged  bosom.  Lord  CHATHAM. 

Confidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  decent  assurance,  proceeds  from 
self-opinion,  occasioned  by  ignorance  and  flat- 
tery. Jeremy  Collier. 

Sith  evils,  great  and  unexpected,  doth  cause 
oftentimes  even  them  to  think  upon  divine  power 
with  fearfui’est  suspicions,  which  have  been 
otherwise  the  most  sacred  adorers  thereof;  how 
should  we  look  for  any  constant  resolution  of 
mind  in  such  cases,  saving  only  where  unfeigned 
affection  to  God  hath  bred  the  most  assured  con- 
fidence to  be  assisted  by  his  hand  ? 

Hooker. 

He  that  has  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into 
demands,  will  be  but  a little  way  from  thinking 
he  ought  to  obtain  them.  Locke. 

A persuasion  that  we  ^aall  overcome  any  dif- 
ficulties that  we  meet  with  in  the  sciences  seldom 
fails  to  carry  us  through  them.  Locke. 

Confidence  in  one’s  self  is  the  chief  nurse  of 
magnanimity ; which  confidence,  notwithstand- 
ing, doth  not  leave  the  care  of  necessary  fumi 
ture  for  it;  and  therefore,  of  all  the  Grecians, 
Homer  doth  ever  make  Achilles  the  liest  armed. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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It  concerns  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  be 
in  earnest  with  their  immortal  souls  not  to  abuse 
themselves  with  a false  confidence ; a thing  so 
easily  taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down. 

South. 

Be  not  confident  and  affirmative  in  an  uncer- 
tain matter,  but  report  things  modestly  and 
temperately,  according  to  the  degree  of  that 
persuasion  which  is  or  ought  to  be  begotten  by 
me  efficacy  of  the  authority  or  the  reason  in- 
ducing thee.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  only  is 
neither  oveijoyed  in  any  great  good  things  of 
this  life,  nor  sorrowful  for  a little  thing. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

But  surely  modesty  never  hurt  any  cause,  and 
the  confidence  of  man  seems  to  me  to  be  much 
like  the  wrath  of  man.  Tillotson. 

A true  and  humble  sense  of  your  own  un- 
worthmess  will  not  suffer  you  to  rise  up  to  that 
confidence  which  some  men  unwarrantably  pre 
end  to,  nay,  unwarrantably  require  of  others. 

Wake. 

A confident  dependence  ill  grounded  creates 
such  a negligence  as  will  certainly  ruin  us  in  the 
*"d-  Wake. 
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passes  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus  warranted 
and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  that  know 
him.  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  122. 

A good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health 
is  to  the  body : it  preserves  a constant  ease  and 
serenity  within  us,  and  more  than  countervails 
all  the  calamities  and  afflictions  which  can 
possibly  befall  us.  Addison. 

Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man’s 
motion,  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  man’s  rest.  Lord  Bacon. 

He  has  a secret  spring  of  spiritual  joy  and  the 
continual  feast  of  a good  conscience  within  that 
forbids  him  to  be  miserable.  Bentley. 

Conscience  is  too  great  a power  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  be  altogether  subdued  : it  may  for  a 
time  be  repressed  and  kept  dormant ; but  con- 
jectures  there  are  in  human  life  which  awaken 
it ; and  when  once  re-awakened,  it  flashes  on 
the  sinner’s  mind  with  all  the  horrors  of  an  in. 
visible  ruler  and  a future  judgment.  Blair. 

Men  want  arguments  to  reconcile  their  mind* 
to  what  is  done,  as  well  as  motives  originally 
to  act  right.  Burke: 

To  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Nov.  14,  1769. 


CONSCIENCE. 

r<»aTLeaUIlfnSWerrb!e  reasonings  of  Butler  neve 
reached  the  ear  of  the  gray-haired  pious  peasanl 
but  he  needs  not  their  powerful  aid  to  establis] 

tfllittUrV?d  CertT  hoPe  of  a bl«sed  immor 
rvT.,11  no  induction  oflogic  that  has  trans 

whl  VhC  ^ °fLthe  Victim  of  deeP  remorse 
en  he  withers  beneath  an  influence  unseei 
y mortal  eye,  and  shrinks  from  the  anticipatioi 

is  witif-Ck0nmg  to  come-  In  both  the  evidence 
a p,art  .of, the  origmal  constitution  of 
S t!°na  m,lnd’  Planted  there  by  Him  wh< 
of  cnnt ;he  WOndrolUS  fabric-  This  is  the  powei 
can  lenCe  V Wltb  an  authority  which  no  mar 
ownPfi I3'™7  fr°m  h,m  U PIeads  at  once  for  hi< 
but  In  J*  ex,stence«  and  for  the  moral  attri- 
In  a l an  omn,Present  and  ever-present  Deity, 
in  a healthy  state  of  the  moral  feelings,  the 

AmfflT/reS  T Claim  10  suPreme  dominion, 
voTce  deSradat,°n  of  guilt  it  still  raises  its 
* a"d  “Serts,ts  nght  to  govern  the  whole 
*nd  .lhou§b  «*  warnings  are  disregarded, 

“mosMr5  dlsalIowed*  ^ proves  within  his 
most  soul  an  accuser  that  cannot  be  stilled, 
an  avengmg  spirit  that  never  is  quenched. 

Dr.  J.  Abercrombie. 

ProMh«  Arfivt  Care  \houId  to  avoid  re- 
^ ^ own  heart  j his  next,  to  escziDe 

whh'the’f $ °f  ,he.world-  If  th«  <**  interferes 
terf  u T'  • 0“ght  to  **  ""‘rely  neg- 
satisferti  . theT‘se  lhere  cannot  be  a greater 
^ ° a"  honest  mind  than  to  see  those 

thT  - ! > “ giveS  itself  bonded  by 

•«re  oft?  °J  the  PubKc-  A “an  is  more 
• ms  conduct  when  the  verdict  which  he 


It  is  thus,  and  for  the  same  end,  that  they  en. 
deavour  to  destroy  that  tribunal  of  conscience 
which  exists  independently  of  edicts  and  decrees. 
Your  despots  govern  by  terror.  They  know 
that  he  who  fears  God  fears  nothing  else;  and 
therefore  they  eradicate  from  the  mind,  through 
their  Voltaire,  their  Helvetius,  and  the  rest  of 
that  infamous  gang,  that  only  sort  of  fear  which 
generates  true  courage.  Their  object  is,  that 
their  fellow-citizens  may  be  under  the  dominion 
of  no  awe  but  that  of  their  Committee  of  Re- 
search and  of  their  lanterne.  Burke: 
Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly , 1 791. 

A tender  conscience,  of  all  things,  ought  to  be 
tenderly  handled : for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure 
not  only  the  conscience,  but  the  whole  moral 
frame  and  constitution  is  injured,  recurring  at 
times  to  remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only  in 
making  the  conscience  callous.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians , 
May  11,  1792. 

What  act  of  oblivion  will  cover  them  from 
the  wakeful  memory,  from  the  notices  and  issues 
of  the  grand  remembrancer— the  God  within  ? 

Burke: 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  Dec.  1796. 

Conscience  is  a great  ledger-book,  in  which 
all  our  offences  are  written  and  registered. 

Robert  Burton. 

Light  as  a gossamer  is  the  circumstance  which 
can  bring  enjoyment  to  a conscience  which  is 
not  its  own  accuser.  W.  Carle' *ON. 

To  say  that  we  have  a clear  conscience  is  to 
utter  a solecism : had  we  never  sinned,  we 
should  have  had  no  conscience.  Carlyle. 
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In  the  wildest  anarchy  of  man’s  insurgent 
appetites  and  sins,  there  is  still  a reclaiming 
voice;  a voice  which,  even  when  in  practice 
disregarded,  it  is  impossible  not  to  own  ; and  to 
which,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  refuse  our 
obedience,  we  find  that  we  cannot  refuse  the 
homage  of  what  ourselves  do  feel  and  acknowl- 
edge to  be  the  best,  the  highest  principles  of 
our  nature.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

Even  in  the  fiercest  uproar  of  our  stormy  pas- 
sions, conscience,  though  in  her  softest  whispers, 
gives  to  the  supremacy  of  rectitude  the  voice  of 
an  undying  testimony.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

Conscience  is  nothing  but  an  actuated  or 
reflex  knowledge  of  a superior  power  and  an 
equitable  law ; a law  impressed,  and  a power 
above  it  impressing  it.  Conscience  is  not  the 
lawgiver,  but  the  remembrancer  to  mind  us  of 
that  law  of  nature  imprinted  upon  our  souls, 
and  actuate  the  considerations  of  the  duty  and 
penalty,  to  apply  the  rule  to  our  acts,  and  pass 
judgment  upon  matter  of  fact : it  is  to  give  the 
charge,  urge  the  rule,  enjoin  the  practice  of 
those  notions  of  right,  as  part  of  our  duty  and 
obedience.  But  man  is  as  much  displeased  with 
the  directions  of  conscience,  as  he  is  out  of  love 
with  the  accusations  and  condemning  sentence 
of  this  officer  of  God:  we  cannot  naturally  en- 
dure any  quick  and  lively  practical  thoughts  of 
God  and  his  will,  and  distaste  our  own  con- 
sciences for  putting  us  in  mind  of  it : they  there- 
fore like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge; 
that  is,  God  in  their  own  consciences;  they 
would  blow  it  out,  as  it  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  in  them  to  direct  them  and  their  acknowl- 
edgments of  God,  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  practice  of  its  principles. 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

Every  man’s  conscience  testifies  that  he  is 
unlike  what  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  that 
law  engraven  upon  his  heart.  In  some,  indeed, 
conscience  may  be  seared  or  dimmer ; or  sup- 
pose some  men  may  be  devoid  of  conscience, 
shall  it  be  denied  to  be  a thing  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  man  ? Some  men  have  not  their  eyes, 
yet  the  power  of  seeing  the  light  is  natural  to 
man,  and  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  the  body. 
Who  would  argue  that,  because  some  men  are 
mad,  and  have  lost  their  reason  by  a distemper  of 
the  brain,  that  therefore  reason  hath  no  reality, 
but  is  an  imaginary  thing  ? But  I think  it  is  a 
standing  truth  that  every  man  hath  been  under 
the  scourge  of  it,  one  time  or  other,  in  a less 
or  a greater  degree ; for,  since  every  man  is 
an  offender,  it  cannot  be  imagined  conscience, 
which  is  natural  to  man,  and  an  active  faculty, 
should  always  lie  idle,  without  doing  this  part 
of  its  office.  Charnock  : Attributes. 

Man  in  the  first  instant  of  the  use  of  reason, 
finds  natural  principles  within  himself;  direct- 
ing and  choosing  them,  he  finds  a distinction 
between  good  and  evil ; how  could  this  be  if 
there  were  not  some  rule  in  him  to  try  and  dis- 
tinguish good  and  evil  ? If  there  were  not  such 
a law  and  rule  in  man,  he  could  not  sin ; for 


where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression. 
If  man  were  a law  to  himself,  and  his  own  will 
his  law,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  evil ; 
whatsoever  he  willed  would  be  good  and  agree- 
able to  the  law,  and  no  action  could  ^e  ac- 
counted sinful ; the  worst  act  would  be  a*  com- 
mendable as  the  best  Everything  at  man’s 
appointment  would  be  good  or  evil.  If  there 
were  no  such  law,  how  should  men  that  are 
naturally  inclined  to  evil  disapprove  of  that 
which  is  unlovely,  and  approve  of  that  good 
which  they  practise  not  ? No  man  but  inwardly 
thinks  well  of  that  which  is  good,  while  he 
neglects  it ; and  thinks  ill  of  that  which  is  evil, 
while  he  commits  it.  Those  that  are  vicious,  do 
praise  those  that  practise  the  contrary  virtues. 
Those  that  are  evil  would  seem  to  be  good,  and 
those  that  are  blameworthy  yet  will  rebuke  evil 
in  others.  This  is  really  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil ; whence  doth  this  arise,  by  what 
rule  do  we  measure  this,  but  by  some  innate 
principle?  Charnock:  Attributes. 

Man  witnesseth  to  a God  in  the  operations 
and  reflections  of  conscience.  (Rom.  ii.  I5>) 
Their  thoughts  are  accusing  or  excusing.  An 
inward  comfort  attends  good  actions,  and  an 
inward  torment  follows  bad  ones ; for  there  is 
in  every  man’s  conscience  fear  of  punishment 
and  hope  of  reward : there  is,  therefore,  a sense 
of  some  superior  judge,  which  hath  the  power 
both  of  rewarding  and  punishing.  If  man  were 
his  supreme  rule,  what  need  he  fear  punishment, 
since  no  man  would  inflict  any  evil  or  torment 
on  himself;  nor  can  any  man  be  said  to  reward 
himself,  for  all  rewards  refer  to  another,  to  whom 
the  action  i.;  pleasing,  and  is  a conferring  some 
good  a man  had  not  before ; if  an  action  be 
done  by  a subject  or  servant,  with  hopes  of  re- 
ward, it  cannot  be  imagined  that  he  expects  a 
reward  from  himself,  but  from  the  prince  or  per- 
son whom  he  eyes  in  that  action,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  doth  it.  Charnock  : Attributes. 

From  the  transgression  of  this  law  of  nature, 
fears  do  arise  in  the  consciences  of  men.  Have 
we  not  known  or  heard  of  men,  struck  by  so 
deep  a dart,  that  could  not  be  drawn  out  by  the 
strength  of  men,  or  appeased  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  world  ; and  men  crying  out  with  horror, 
upon  a death-bed,  of  their  past  life,  when  “ their 
fear  hath  come  as  a desolation,  and  destruction 
as  a whirlwind”  (Prov.  i.  27):  and  often  in 
some  sharp  affliction,  the  dust  hath  been  blown 
off  from  men’s  consciences,  which  for  a while 
hath  obscured  the  writing  of  the  law.  If  men 
stand  in  awe  of  punishment,  there  is  then  some 
superior  to  whom  they  are  accountable;  if  there 
were  no  God,  there  were  no  punishment  to  fear. 
What  reason  of  any  fear,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  knot  between  the  soul  and  body,  if  there 
were  not  a God  to  punish,  and  the  soul  remained 
not  in  being  to  be  punished  ? 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

Terrified  consciences,  that  are  Magor-mis • 
sabib , see  nothing  but  matter  of  fear  round 
about.  As  they  have  lived  without  the  bounds 
of  the  law,  they  are  afraid  to  fall  under  the 
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itroke  of  his  justice ; fear  wishes  the  destruction 
of  that  which  it  apprehends  hurtful : it  considers 
him  as  a God  to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  as 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  The  less  hopes  such 
an  one  hath  of  his  pardon,  the  more  joy  he 
would  have  to  hear  that  his  judge  should  be 
stripped  of  his  life : he  would  entertain  with  de- 
light any  reasons  that  might  support  him  in  the 
< ziceit  that  there  were  no  God : in  his  present 
state  such  a doctrine  would  be  his  security  from 
an  account : he  would  as  much  rejoice  if  there 
were  no  God  to  inflame  an  hell  for  him,  as  any 
guilty  malefactor  would  if  there  were  no  judge 
tc  order  a gibbet  for  him. 

Charnock  : Attributes. 


There  are  excusing,  as  well  as  accusing  re- 
flections of  conscience,  when  things  are  done 
as  works  of  the  “ law  of  nature”  (Rom.  ii.  15) : 
as  it  doth  not  forbear  to  accuse  and  torture, 
when  a wickedness,  though  unknown  to  others, 
is  committed,  so  when  a man  hath  done  well, 
though  he  be  attacked  with  all  the  calumnies 
the  wit  of  man  can  forge,  yet  his  conscience 
justifies  the  action,  and  fills  him  with  a singular 
contentment.  As  there  is  torture  in  sinning,  so 
there  is  peace  and  joy  in  well  doing.  Neither 
of  those  it  could  do,  if  it  did  not  understand  a 
Sovereign  Judge,  who  punishes  the  rebel,  and 
rewards  the  well-doer.  Conscience  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion ; and  the  two  pillars  upon 
which  it  is  built,  are  the  being  of  God,  and  the 
bounty  of  God  to  those  who  diligently  seek 
h,m’  Charnock  : Attributes . 


What  is  conscience?  If  there  be  such  a 
power,  what  is  its  office  ? It  would  seem  to  be 
simply  this:  to  approve  of  our  own  conduct 
when  we  do  what  we  believe  to  be  right,  and  to 
censure  us  when  we  commit  whatever  we  judge 
to  be  wrong.  Dr.  a.  Crombie 


1 t §O0d  conscience  « a port  which  is  land- 
s'*6? on  every  side,  where  no  winds  can  pos- 
bly  invade.  There  a man  may  not  only  see 
his  own  image,  but  that  of  his  Maker,  clearly 
effected  from  the  undisturbed  and  silent  waters. 

Dryden. 

Your  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  ostenta- 
tious of  the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to 
nave  u known  : and  therefore  I must  leave  you 
whi/4«*  ^tisfaction  of  your  own  conscience, 
cn,  though  a silent  panegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 


classification  of  consciences  in  genera  and  spe- 
cies. What  copious  matter  for  speculation 
among  the  varieties  of— lawyer’s  conscience- 
cleric  conscience — lay  conscience — lord’s  con 
science— peasant’s  conscience— hermit’s  con- 
science— tradesman's  conscience — philosopher's 
conscience — Christian’s  conscience— conscience 
of  reason— conscience  of  faith — healthy  man’s 
conscience — sick  man’s  conscience — ingenious 
conscience — simple  conscience,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.f 
&c-  John  Foster  : Journal. 

If  thou  desirest  ease,  in  the  first  take  care  cf 
the  ease  of  thy  mind,  for  that  will  make  other 
sufferings  easy.  T.  Fuller. 

Hither  conscience  is  to  be  referred : If  by  a 
comparison  of  things  done  with  the  rule  there 
be  a consonancy,  then  follows  the  sentence  of 
approbation ; if  discordant  from  it,  the  sentence 
of  disapprobation.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
why  are  so  many  impressed  and  so  few  profited  ? 
It  is  unquestionably  because  they  are  not  obe- 
dient to  the  first  suggestion  of  conscience. 
What  that  suggestion  is  it  may  not  be  easy  pre- 
| cisely  to  determine;  but  it  certainly  is  not  to 
make  haste  to  efface  the  impression  by  frivolous 
amusement,  by  gay  society,  by  entertaining  read- 
ing, or  even  by  secular  employment:  it  is  prob- 
ably to  meditate  and  pray.  Let  the  first  whisper, 
be  what  it  may,  of  the  internal  monitor  be 
listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  the  still  small  voice 
which  Elijah  heard  when  he  wrapped  his  face 
in  his  mantle,  recognizing  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
God.  Be  assured  it  will  not  mislead  yon;  it 
will  conduct  you  one  step  at  least  towards  hap- 
piness and  truth;  and  by  a prompt  and  punctual 
compliance  with  it  you  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  ampler  communications  and  superior 
light.  Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Consciousness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
recognition  by  the  mind  or  “ ego”  of  its  acts  and 
affections : — in  other  words,  the  self-affirmation 
that  certain  modifications  are  known  by  me,  and 
that  these  modifications  are  mine. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

If,  therefore,  mediate  knowledge  be  in  pro- 
priety a knowledge,  consciousness  is  not  co- 
extensive with  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


atC  .years’  and  bX  the  best  writers,  tl 
nC»C?"SClen,Ce.’  and  the  Phrases  “moral  fa 
3*  . m°ral  Judgment,”  “ faculty  of  mor 

£-rn*.  ‘ ®orai  sense,”  " susceptibility  c 
Ev?°t,0?.’”haVe  all  been  applied  to  th; 
wronain^  rhlCh  we  have  ideas  of  right  an 
feeling  Se^erence  to  actions,  and  correspondei 
leenngs  of  approbation  and  disapprobation. 

Fleming. 

conm?^  lS-  n0t  °n  farth  a more  capricious,  at 

It  would  hllg’  °r  abuSCd  thin&  than  Conscience 
would  be  very  possible  to  exhibit  a curioi 


The  legal  brocard,  “ Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in 
omnibus,”  is  a rule  not  more  applicable  to  other 
witnesses  than  to  consciousness. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

What  is  sorrow  and  contrition  for  sin  ? A 
being  grieved  with  the  conscience  of  sin,  not 
only  that  we  have  thereby  incurred  such  dan- 
ger, but  also  that  we  have  so  unkindly  grieved 
and  provoked  so  good  a God.  Hammond. 

Every  man’s  heart  and  conscience  doth  in 
good  or  evil,  even  secretly  committed,  and 
known  to  none  but  itself,  either  like  or  disallow 
itself.  Hooker. 
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Because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving 
from  that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent 
observers  of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard 
whereof  is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly. 

Hooker. 

Person  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  ca- 
pable of  a law,  and  happiness  and  misery : this 
personality  extends  itself  beyond  present  exist- 
ence to  what  is  past  only  by  consciousness, 
whereby  it  imputes  to  itself  past  actions,  just 
upon  the  same  ground  that  it  does  the  present. 

Locke. 

To  have  countenanced  in  him  irregularity, 
and  disobedience  to  that  light  which  he  had, 
would  have  been  to  have  authorized  disorder, 

• onfusion,  and  wickedness  in  his  creatures. 

Locke. 

Let  a prince  be  guarded  with  soldiers,  at- 
tended by  councillors,  and  shut  up  in  forts  ; yet 
if  his  thoughts  disturb  him,  he  is  miserable. 

Plutarch. 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a dis- 
honest : to  break  its  peace  there  must  be  some 
guilt  or  consciousness.  Pope. 

In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thyself : another  is  but  one  witness 
against  thee ; thou  art  a thousand ; another  thou 
mayest  avoid ; thyself  thou  canst  not.  Wicked- 
ness is  its  own  punishment.  F.  Quarles. 

Conscience  is  at  most  times  a very  faithful 
and  prudent  admonitor.  Shenstone. 

I seek  no  better  warrant  than  my  own  con- 
science, nor  no  greater  pleasure  than  mine  own 
contentation.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

“ Conscience”  is  a Latin  word,  and,  according 
to  the  very  notation  of  it,  imports  a double  or 
joint  knowledge ; one  of  a divine  law,  and  the 
other  of  a man’s  own  action ; and  so  is  the  ap- 
plication of  a general  law  to  a particular  instance 
of  practice.  South. 

Every  man  brings  such  a degree  of  this  light 
into  the  world  with  him,  that  though  it  cannot 
bring  him  to  heaven,  yet  it  will  carry  him  so 
far  that  if  he  follows  it  faithfully  he  shall  meet 
with  another  light  which  shall  carry  him  quite 
through.  South. 

There  is  an  innate  light  in  every  man,  dis- 
covering to  him  the  first  lines  of  duty  in  the 
common  notions  of  good  and  evil.  South. 

The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded 
upon  its  vicegerency  and  deputation  under  God. 

South. 

Conscience  never  commands  nor  forbids  any 
thing  authentically  but  there  is  some  law  of  God 
which  commands  or  forbids  it  first.  South. 

If  conscience  be  naturally  apprehensive  and 
sagacious,  certainly  we  should  trust  and  rely 
upon  the  reports  of  it.  South. 

Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  sentence 
of  his  conscience ; for  he  may  be  sure  it  will  not 
daub  nor  flatter.  South. 


The  reason  of  mankind  cannot  suggest  any 
solid  ground  of  satisfaction  but  in  maJking  God 
our  friend,  and  in  carrying  a conscience  so  clear 
as  may  encourage  us  with  confidence  to  cast  our- 
selves upon  him.  South. 

Conscience  is  its  own  counsellor,  the  sole 
master  of  its  own  secrets,  and  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  our  nature  that  every  man  should  keep 
the  key  of  his  own  breast.  South. 

If  a man  accustoms  himself  to  slight  those 
first  motions  to  good,  or  shrinkings  of  his  con- 
science from  evil,  conscience  will  by  degrees 
grow  dull  and  unconcerned.  SOUTH. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience 
brings  a hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it. 

South. 

No  honour,  no  fortune,  can  keep  a man  from 
being  miserable  when  an  enraged  conscience 
shall  fly  at  him,  and  take  him  by  the  throat. 

South. 

The  testimony  of  a good  conscience  will 
make  the  comforts  of  heaven  descend  upon 
man’s  weary  head  like  a refreshing  dew  or 
shower  upon  a parched  land.  It  will  give  him 
lively  earnests  and  secret  anticipations  of  ap- 
proaching joy  ; it  will  bid  his  soul  go  out  of  the 
body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  his  head  with 
confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  The  com- 
fort which  it  conveys  is  greater  than  the  capaci- 
ties of  mortality  can  appreciate,  mighty  and  un- 
speakable, and  not  to  be  understood  till  it  is  felt. 

South. 

A palsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  or  a fever 
dry  up  a fountain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  dry 
up,  or  impair  the  delight  of  conscience.  For  it 
lies  within,  it  centres  in  the  heart,  it  grows  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  accom- 
panies a man  to  his  grave, — he  never  outlives  it; 
and  that  for  this  cause  only,  because  he  cannot 
outlive  himself.  SOUTH. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a man  to  be  assured  of 
the  righteousness  of  his  conscience  by  such  an 
infallible  certainty  of  persuasion  as  amounts  to 
the  clearness  of  a demonstration ; but  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  he  knows  it  upon  grounds  of  such  a 
probability  as  shall  exclude  all  rational  grounds 
of  doubting.  SOUTH. 

Were  men  so  enlightened  and  studious  of 
their  own  good,  as  to  act  by  the  dictates  of  their 
reason  and  reflection,  and  not  the  opinion  of 
others,  conscience  would  be  the  steady  ruler  of 
human  life;  and  the  words  truth,  law,  reason, 
equity,  and  religion,  could  be  but  synonymous 
terms  for  that  only  guide  which  makes  us  pass 
our  days  in  our  own  favour  and  approbation. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler , No.  48. 

It  is  necessary  to  any  easy  and  happy  life,  to 
possess  our  minds  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
always  well  satisfied  with  our  own  reflections. 
The  way  to  this  state  is  to  measure  our  actions 
by  our  own  opinion,  and  not  by  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  sense  of  other  men  ought 
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to  prevail  over  us  in  things  of  less  consideration, 
but  not  in  concerns  where  truth  and  honour  are 
engaged.  Sir  R.  Steele: 

Tatler,  No.  251. 

No  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths  of 
men  than  conscience;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is 
in  some  measure,  understood : however,  it  is  a 
word  extremely  abused  by  many  who  apply  other 
meanings  to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  in 
tended-  Swift. 

Conscience  signifies  that  knowledge  which  a 
man  hath  of  his  own  thoughts  and  actions;  and 
because  if  a man  judgeth  fairly  of  his  actions  by 
comparing  them  with  the  law  of  God,  his  mind 
will  approve  or  condemn  him,  this  knowledge  or 
conscience  may  be  both  an  accuser  and  a judge. 

* < Swift. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and 
bad : he  is  there  a remembrancer  to  call  our  ac- 
tions to  mind,  and  a witness  to  bring  them  to 
judgment.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy  or  dis- 
passton  [«  called]  by  the  Sceptics  ^disturbance, 
by  the  Molinists  quietism,  by  common  men 
peace  of  conscience.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Methinks  though  a man  had  all  science  and 
all  principles  yet  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  have 
some  conscience.  Tillotson. 

What  comfort  does  overflow  the  devout  soul 
rom  a consciousness  of  its  own  innocence  and 
,nl;fuyJ  Tillotson. 

wJu  m°St  s?n,sual  man  that  ever  was  in  the 
. nev®r  kh  so  delicious  a pleasure  as  a 
good  conscience.  Tillotson. 

thnf  Icthat  tS,eS  his  conscience  has  nothing  left 
look  toT\h  keAepLn?*  Therefore  be  sure  you 
VOUr  1D  the  neXt  P,aCe»  Iook  tc> 

vain*  ^ ! and  lf  you  have  Pra*se  God,  and 
the  ? g00d  conscience;  for  health  is 

of-  a hlJld  b "g  that  We  mortaIs  are  capable 
value  ; money  cannot  buy;  therefore 

Va,oe  lt»  and  be  thankful  for  it. 

Izaak  Walton. 

k temi°US  Sin,c"ily  is  friend‘y tolerance, 

htudinanan  ihdiflerence  is  to  intolerance. 

Whately. 

As  science  means  knowledge,  conscience  etv- 
Enil^r  y ?eans  ^lf-knowledge.  . But  the 
"np'i,iiS  a moral  standard  of  action 
own  nd’  aS  We  355  a consciousness  of  our 
Pbved  ahUft  * * ' .Conscience  is  the  reason  em- 
^cffons  of  right  and  wrong,  and 

>nd  condemnation.^6  S'M"nen'S 


CONSISTENCY. 

«»Jrtina°?ne  °rarSu!ng  from  your  having  done 
dofnS  ' V?  CT'°  1 “ to  ttte  necestity  of 
othef  momen^tv^  poetical  consequences  of 

moment  than  those  of  a logical  fallacy. 

APP'al from  the  New  to  the  Old  ^^1791. 


One  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency,  but 
who  would  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his 
means  to  secure  the  unity  of  his  end. 

Burke. 

Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  dispirited 
with  my  afflictions,  I have,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  my  endeavours,  overcome  all  difficulties; 
and,  in  some  measure,  acquitted  myself  of  the 
debt  which  I owed  the  public  when  I undertook 
this  work.  Dryden. 

This  discovers  to  us  the  expedient  of  a steam- 
ness  and  consistency  of  conduct,  and  renders 
the  having  willed  a thing  a motive  with  us  to 
will  it  still,  until  some  cogent  reason  shall  occur 
to  the  contrary.  A.  Tucker. 

Another  of  these  pretenders  to  being,  or 
being  thought  to  be,  wise,  prides  himself  on 
what  he  calls  his  consistency , — on  his  never 
changing  his  opinions  or  plans ; which,  as  long 
as  man  is  fallible,  and  circumstances  change,  is 
the  wisdom  of  one  either  too  dull  to  detect  his 
mistakes,  or  too  obstinate  to  own  them. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Seeming  Wise. 
It  is  a mere  idle  declamation  about  consist- 
ency to  represent  it  as  a disgrace  to  a man  to 
confess  himself  wiser  to-day  than  yesterday. 

Whately. 

CONSTANCY. 

I must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the 
changeableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  na- 
ture that  very  often  both  dejects  and  terrifies 
me.  Whatever  I am  at  present,  I tremble  to 
think  what  I may  be.  While  I find  this  principle, 
how  can  I assure  myself  that  I shall  be  always 
true  to  my  God,  my  friend,  or  myself?  In  short, 
without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friend 
ship,  nor  virtue  in  the  world.  Addison. 

How  much  happier  is  he  who  . . . remaii.s 
immovable,  and  smiles  at  the  madness  of  the 
dance  about  him  ! Dryden. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  far  constancy 
will  carry  a man  ; however,  it  is  better  walking 
slowly  in  a rugged  way  than  to  break  a leg  and 
be  a cripple.  Locke. 

The  lasting  and  crowning  privilege,  or  rather 
property,  of  friendship  is  constancy. 

South. 

Constancy  is  such  a stability  and  firmness  of 
friendship  as  overlooks  and  passes  by  lesser  fail* 
ures  of  kindness,  and  yet  still  retains  the  same 
habitual  good  will  to  a friend.  South. 


CONTEMPLATION. 

There  is  a sweet  pleasure  in  contemplation. 
All  others  grow  flat  and  insipid  on  frequent  use; 

when  a man  hath  run  through  a set  of 
vanities  in  the  declension  of  his  age,  he  knows 
not  whit  to  do  with  himself,  if  he  cannot  think. 

Sir  T.  P.  Blount. 
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Contemplative  men  may  be  without  the  pleas- 
ure of  discovering  the  secrets  of  state,  and  men 
of  action  are  commonly  without  the  pleasure  of 
tracing  the  secrets  of  divine  art. 

Grew:  Cosmologia. 

Contemplation  is  keeping  the  idea  which  is 
brought  into  the  mind,  for  some  time  actually  in 
view.  Locke. 

So  many  kinds  of  creatures  might  be  to  ex- 
ercise the  contemplative  faculty  of  man. 

Ray  : On  the  Creation. 

There  are  two  functions,  contemplation  and 
practice,  according  to  the  general  division  of 
objects;  some  of  which  entertain  our  specu- 
lation, others  employ  our  actions.  SOUTH. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the 
mind  to  contemplate  what  we  have  a great  de- 
sire to  know.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly,  in 
their  own  nature;  conceive  of  things  completely, 
in  all  their  parts ; conceive  of  things  compre- 
hensively, in  all  their  properties  and  relations ; 
conceive  of  things  extensively,  in  all  their 
kinds ; conceive  of  things  orderly,  or  in  a proper 
method.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CONTEMPT.  ! 

Nothing,  says  Longinus,  can  be  great,  the  I 
contempt  of  which  is  great.  Addison. 

Contempt  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger  more 
than  the  hurt  itself;  and  when  men  are  ih- 
genious  in  picking  out  circumstances  of  con- 
tempt, they  do  kindle  their  anger  much. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Every  man  is  not  ambitious,  or  covetous,  or 
passionate ; but  every  man  has  pride  enough  in 
his  composition  to  feel  and  resent  the  least  slight 
and  contempt.  Remember,  therefore,  most  care- 
fully to  conceal  your  contempt,  however  just, 
wherever  you  would  not  make  an  implacable 
enemy.  Men  are  much  more  unwilling  to  have 
their  weaknesses  and  their  imperfections  known 
than  their  crimes ; and  if  you  hint  to  a man  that 
you  think  him  silly,  ignorant,  or  even  ill  bred, 
or  awkward,  he  will  hate  you  more  and  longer 
than  if  you  tell  him  plainly  that  you  think  him 
a rogue.  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son , Sept.  5,  1748. 

It  is  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt 
than  resentment;  the  former  being  never  for- 
given, but  the  latter  sometimes  forgot. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

There  is  no  action  in  the  behaviour  of  one 
man  towards  another  of  which  human  nature  is 
more  impatient  than  of  contempt ; it  being  an 
undervaluing  of  a man  upon  a belief  of  his 
utter  uselessness  and  inability,  and  a spiteful 
endeavour  to  engage  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  same  slight  esteem  of  him.  South. 


Nothing  can  be  a reasonable  ground  of 
despising  a man  but  some  fault  chargeable  upon 
him;  and  nothing  can  be  a fault  that  is  not 
naturally  in  a man’s  power  to  prevent : other- 
wise it  is  a man’s  unhappiness,  his  mischance 
or  calamity,  but  not  his  fault.  SOUTH. 


CONTENTMENT. 

This  virtue  [content]  does  indeed  produce, 
in  some  measure,  all  those  effects  which  the 
alchymist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the 
philosopher’s  stone;  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
riches,  it  does  the  same  thing,  by  banishing  the 
desire  of  them.  If  it  cannot  remove  the  dis- 
quietudes arising  out  of  a man’s  mind,  body,  or 
fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under  them.  It  has 
indeed  a kindly  influence  on  the  soul  of  man 
in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands 
related.  It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining, 
and  ingratitude  towards  that  Being  who  has 
allotted  to  him  his  part  to  act  in  this  world. 
It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every 
tendency  to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
munity wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetness 
to  his  conversation,  and  a perpetual  serenity  to 
all  his  thoughts.  Among  the  many  methods 
which  might  be  made  use  of  for  the  acquiring 
of  this  virtue,  I shall  mention  the  two  follow- 
ing: First  of  all,  a man  should  always  consider 
how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants;  and 
secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be 
than  he  really  is. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  574. 

Contentment  is  a pearl  of  great  price,  and 
whoever  procures  it  at  the  expense  of  ten  thou- 
sand desires  makes  a wise  and  a happy  pui- 
chase.  J.  Balguy. 

He  that  would  live  at  ease  should  always  put 
the  best  construction  on  business  and  conversa- 
tion. Jeremy  Collier. 

As  for  a little  more  money  and  a little  more 
time,  why  it’s  ten  to  one  if  either  one  or  the 
other  would  make  you  a whit  happier.  If  you 
had  more  time,  it  would  be  sure  to  hang  heavily. 
It  is  the  working  man  is  the  happy  man.  Man 
was  made  to  be  active,  and  he  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  is  so.  It  is  the  idle  man  is  the 
miserable  man.  What  comes  of  holidays,  and 
far  too  often  of  sight-seeing,  but  evil  ? Half 
the  harm  that  happens  is  on  those  days.  And 
as  for  money — Don’t  you  remember  the  old 
saying,  «*  Enough  is  as  good  as  a feast  ?” 
Money  never  made  a man  happy  yet,  nor  will 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  its  nature  to  produce 
happiness.  The  more  a man  has,  the  more  he 
wants.  Instead  of  its  filling  a vacuum,  it  makes 
one.  If  it  satisfies  one  want,  it  doubles  and 
trebles  that  want  another  way.  That  was  a true 
proverb  of  the  wise  man,  rely  upon  it : “ Better 
is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great 
treasure,  and  trouble  therewith.” 

Benj.  Franklin. 
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Man  doth  not  seem  to  rest  satisfied  either 
with  fruition  of  that  wherewith  his  life  is  pre- 
served, or  with  performance  of  such  actions  as 
advance  him  most  deservedly  in  estimation. 

Hooker. 

When  the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the 
best  may  be  made  of  those  that  are. 

Hooker. 

He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his 
temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit 
his  temper  to  any  circumstances. 

Hume. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howso- 
ever every  man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the 
hardships  of  his  condition,  he  is  seldom  willing 
to  change  it  for  any  other  on  the  same  level ; 
for  whether  it  be  that  he  who  follows  an  em- 
ployment made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account 
of  its  suitableness  to  his  inclination ; or  that 
when  accident,  or  the  determination  of  others, 
nave  placed  him  in  a particular  station,  he,  by 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself  to  it,  gets  the 
custom  of  viewing  it  only  on  the  fairest  side; 
or  whether  every  man  thinks  that  class  to  which 
he  belongs  the  most  illustrious,  merely  because 
be  has  honoured  it  with  his  name  ; it  is  certain 
that,  whatever  be  the  reason,  most  men  have  a 
very  strong  and  active  prejudice  in  favour  of 
heir  own  vocation,  always  working  upon  their 
minds,  and  influencing  their  behaviour. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  9. 

,n^°lency  we  have  sufficing  for  our  pres- 
. aPP‘ness,  we  desire  not  to  venture  the 
Change;  being  content;  and  that  is  enough. 

Locke. 

P°*nt  outward  things  can  bring 
*r°  1S  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  with 
which  no  estate  is  miserable. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

menVS  "w  f?rJnan  t0  rest  in  abs°lute  content- 
the  b0fn  t0,  hopes  and  asPirations,  as 

hk  n»t * fly  “Pwards*  unless  he  has  brutified 

taTit? whSh3"1 dl9ucnd!cd  spirit  of  immor- 
tality which  is  his  portion.  Southey. 

anxiouTrf16  m'?d  has  been  perplexed  with 
brinmna  i/fS  -and  P^10055*  tbe  best  method  of 
much  a!  is*.as 


mtirh  ..  . suuc  01  tranquillity  is,  as 

to  the  an  C P*?8**1?  can»  to  tum  our  thoughts 
eifnVe5'ties  of  Persons  of  higher  consid- 
this  niA  VIrtue  and  merit  than  ourselves.  By 
ives^fTh  the  litl,e  iueidents  of  our  own 
effert  Llbeyf.are  unfortunate,  seem  to  be  the 
dons  Wr  ^uPon  °«r  faults  and  indiscre- 
cellent  i*1056  wbom  we  know  to  be  ex- 

wretch^8!  deservi"g  of  a better  fate,  are 
most  of  .I.  t canno1  but  resign  ourselves,  whom 

than  that  wea°W  \°  ”!fnt  a much  worse  state 
n mat  we  are  placed  in. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  233. 

ideas  of  a^e  thousands  so  extravagant  in  their 

0 wist  in  h tentment  38  to  tha<  h must 

, m having  everything  in  this  world  turn 


out  the  way  they  wish— that  they  are  to  sit  down 
m happiness,  and  feel  themselves  so  at  ease  on 
all  points  as  to  desire  nothing  better  and  nothing 
more.  I own  there  are  instances  of  some  who 
seem  to  pass  through  the  world  as  if  all  their 
paths  had  been  strewed  with  rosebuds  of  delight; 
but  a little  experience  will  convince  us  ’tis  a 
fatal  expectation  to  go  upon.  We  are  “ bom  to 
trouble ;”  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  whilst  we 
live  in  this  world  we  shall  have  it,  though  with 
intermissions  ;— that  is,  in  whatever  state  we 
are,  we  shall  find  a mixture  of  good  and  evil; 
and  therefore  the  true  way  to  contentment  is  to 
know  how  to  receive  these  certain  vicissitudes 
of  life, — the  returns  of  good  and  evil,  so  as 
neither  to  be  exalted  by  the  one  nor  overthrown 
by  the  other,  but  to  bear  ourselves  towards 
everything  which  happens  with  such  ease  and 
indifference  of  mind,  as  to  hazard  as  little  as 
may  be.  This  is  the  true  temperate  climate 
fitted  for  us  by  nature,  and  in  which  every  wise 
man  would  wish  to  live.  Sterne. 

There  is  scarce  any  lot  so  low  but  there  is 
something  in  it  to  satisfy  the  man  whom  it  has 
befallen  ; Providence  having  so  ordered  things 
that  in  every  man’s  cup,  how  bitter  soever,  there 
are  some  cordial  drops — some  good  circum- 
stances, which,  if  wisely  extracted,  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  he  wants  them— that  is, 
to  make  him  contented,  and,  if  not  happy,  at 
least  resigned.  Sterne. 

A quiet  mediocrity  is  still  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore a troubled  superfluity. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

To  secure  a contented  spirit,  measure  your 
desires  by  your  fortunes,  and  not  your  fortunes 
by  your  desires.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass 
by  those  things  which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and 
consider  that  which  is  prosperous ; that  by  the 
representation  of  the  belter,  the  worse  may  be 
blotted  out.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Submission  is  the  only  reasoning  between  a 
creature  and  its  Maker,  and  contentment  in  his 
will  is  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  misfor- 
tunes. Sir  W.  Temple. 


That  happy  state  of  mind,  so  rarely  possessed, 
in  which  we  can  say,  “ I have  enough,”  is  the 
highest  attainment  of  philosophy.  Happiness 
consists,  not  in  possessing  much,  but  in  being 
content  with  what  we  possess.  He  who  wants 
little  always  has  enough.  ZiMMERMANN. 


CONTROVERSY. 

The  universities  of  Europe,  for  many  yeare, 
carried  on  their  debates  by  syllogism,  insomuch 
that  we  see  the  knowledge  of  several  centuries 
laid  out  into  objections  and  answers,  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  into  al- 
most an  infinitude  of  distinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  there  was  no  end 
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of  wrangling  this  way,  they  invented  a kind  of 
argument,  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  mood 
or  figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was  called  the  Argu- 
mentum  Basilinum  (others  write  it  Bacilinum  or 
Baculinum),  which  is  pretty  well  expressed  in  our 
English  word  club-law.  When  they  were  not 
able  to  refute  their  antagonist,  they  knocked  him 
down.  It  was  their  method,  in  these  polemical 
debates,  first  to  discharge  their  syllogisms,  and 
afterwards  betake  themselves  to  their  clubs,  until 
such  time  as  they  had  one  way  or  other  con- 
founded their  gainsayers. 

Addison  : spectator , No.  239. 

Mr.  Bayle  compares  the  answering  of  an  im- 
methodical  author  to  the  hunting  of  a duck : 
when  you  have  him  full  in  your  sight,  he  gives 
you  the  slip  and  becomes  invisible. 

Addison. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed 
amidst  his  own  blunders,  and  mistakes  the  sense 
of  those  he  would  confute.  Addison. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a little  soft- 
ened and  smoothed  by  the  effusions  of  mirth 
and  pleasantry.  Addison. 

To  think  everything  disputable  is  a proof  of 
a weak  mind  and  captious  temper. 

Beattie. 

The  captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler 
deadens  the  understanding,  sours  the  temper,  and 
hardens  the  heart.  Beattie. 

I cannot  fall  out,  or  contemn  a man  for  an 
error,  or  conceive  why  a difference  in  opinion 
should  divide  an  affection:  for  controversies, 
disputes,  and  argumentations,  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet  with  discreet  and 
peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe  the  laws  of 
charity.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is  of 
passion  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose ; for  then  reason,  like  a bad  hound,  spends 
upon  a false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question 
first  started.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  con- 
troversies are  never  determined:  for  though 
they  be  amply  proposed  they  are  scarce  at  all 
handled,  they  do  so  swell  with  unnecessary  di- 
gressions : and  the  parenthesis  on  the  party  is 
often  as  large  as  the  main  discourse  upon  the 
subject.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  so  dif- 
ficult, and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve,  you  may 
please  to  consider,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be  angry  with  an- 
other because  he  is  not  of  your  opinion.  The 
interests,  education,  and  means  by  which  men 
attain  their  knowledge,  are  so  very  different, 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  all  think  alike  ; 
and  he  has  at  least  as  much  reason  to  be  angry 
with  you,  as  you  with  him.  Sometimes,  to  keep 
yourself  cool,  it  may  be  of  service  to  ask  your- 
self fairly,  what  might  have  been  your  opinion, 
had  you  all  the  biasses  of  education  and  interest 
your  adversary  may  possibly  have  ? 

BUDGELL:  Spectator , No.  197. 


Avoid  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  con* 
panies,  argumentative,  polemical  conversations; 
which,  though  they  should  not,  yet  certainly  do, 
indispose  for  a time  the  contending  parties  to- 
wards each  other : and  if  the  controversy  grows 
warm  and  noisy,  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  it 
by  some  genteel  levity  or  joke.  I quieted  such 
a conversation  hubbub  once  by  representing  to 
them  that,  though  I was  persuaded  none  there 
present  would  repeat  out  of  company  what 
passed  in  it,  yet  I could  not  answer  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  who  must 
necessarily  hear  all  that  was  said. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son , Oct.  19,  1748. 

Men  of  many  words  sometimes  argue  for  the 
sake  of  talking;  men  of  ready  tongues  frequently 
dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory ; men  in  public 
life  often  debate  for  the  sake  of  opposing  the 
ruling  party,  or  from  any  other  motive  than  the 
love  of  truth.  Crabb  : Synonymes. 

The  precipitancy  of  disputation,  and  the  stir 
and  noise  of  passions  that  usually  attend  it,  must 
needs  be  prejudicial  to  verity  : its  calm  insinua- 
tions can  no  more  be  heard  in  such  a bustle  than 
a whistle  among  a crowd  of  sailors  in  a storm. 

GLANVILL. 

The  sparks  of  truth  being  forced  out  of  con- 
tention, as  the  sparks  of  fire  out  of  the  collision 
of  flint  and  steel.  Hakewill. 

However  some  may  affect  to  dislike  contro- 
versy, it  can  never  be  of  ultimate  disadvantage 
to  the  interests  of  truth  or  the  happiness  of  man 
kind.  Where  it  is  indulged  to  its  full  extent,  a 
multitude  of  ridiculous  opinions  will  no  doubt 
be  obtruded  upon  the  public ; but  any  ill  influ- 
ence they  may  produce  cannot  continue  long,  as 
they  are  sure  to  be  opposed  with  at  least  equal 
ability  and  that  superior  advantage  which  is 
ever  attendant  on  truth.  The  colours  with  which 
wit  or  eloquence  may  have  adorned  a false 
system  will  gradually  die  away,  sophistry  be 
detected,  and  everything  estimated  at  length 
according  to  its  value.  Robert  Hall  : 

On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity 
were  safer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men  than 
the  hot  pursuit  of  these  controversies. 

Hooker. 

It  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  company  where 
there  is  not  some  regular  and  established  subor- 
dination, without  finding  rage  and  vehemerce 
produced  only  by  difference  of  sentiments  about 
things  in  which  neither  of  the  disputants  have 
any  other  interest,  than  what  proceeds  from  their 
mutual  unwillingness  to  give  way  to  any  opinion 
that  may  bring  upon  them  the  disgrace  of  being 
wrong. 

I have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced 
some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused 
to  see  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  con- 
futed. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  31. 
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It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a vie- 
tonous  disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authority 
by  claiming  too  many  consequences,  or  diffusing 
his  proposition  to  an  indefensible  extent.  When 
we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a cause,  and  elated 
pur  confidence  with  success,  we  are  naturally 
inclined  to  pursue  the  same  train  of  reasoning, 
to  establish  some  collateral  truth,  to  remove 
some  adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  the 
wnole  comprehension  of  our  system. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  66. 
Akenside  was  a young  man,  warm  with  every 

S°n  3?nSctcd  r1]1  liberty’  and*  by  an  eccen- 
tricity which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a lover  of  contradiction. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

9n?°kSidevWhat  learning  of  disputation  is, 
and  how  ffiey  are  employed  for  the  advantage 
themselves  or  others  whose  business  is  only 
the  vain  ostentation  of  sounds.  Locke. 

Amongst  men  who  examine  not  scrupulously 

maIL°Wn  ldeas'fandLstriP  them  not  from  the 
marks  men  use  for  them,  but  confound  them 
with  words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute. 

Locke. 

Die1  frflr1  apt  lo!hinl‘  lhat  men  find  their  sim 
found  ^ agret’  though  in  discourse  they  con 
found  one  another  with  different  names. 

Locke. 

sid^ofting  af!Cr  arguments  to  make  good  one 
side  of  a question,  and  wholly  to  negfoct  those 
which  favour  the  other,  is  wilfully  to  misguide 

luth  iKd  3"^^  and  is  50  far  fr™  g'ving 
truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it.  8 

Locke. 


*3* 


JZTldCr  he  m,stakes  in  men’s  disputes 

and  the  . ’ h0W  great  a part  is  owi"g  10  words, 

this  we'  “"uerta'n  °r  mis,»k<:"  significations: 
feauseZ  hf  Tre  carefully  to  be  warned  of, 
•he  tari ni«'  ? 'mproving  it  have  been  made 

ne  bus,ness  of  men’s  study.  Locke. 

quhis  IS  \bsoIute,y  necessary  in  in- 

controv#.^  Philosophical  knowledge,  and  in 
controversies  about  truth.  Locke. 

abs^dTlnifi  n°  SUch  Way  to  Sive  defence  to 
with  lemon!™ ?!  to  guard  them  round  about 
which  fit  °[  obsLcure  and  undefined  words; 
dens  of  lfese  retreats  more  like  the 

SL* of "Sr*  0r  h0les  of  foxes’ tha"  fort- 
ies of  fair  warriors.  Locke. 

does  biarSTS  ‘n  c?ntroversial  discourses  as  it 
ground  lie  wT* It,ng  °f  towns,  where,  if  the 
erected  tW  t-firm  wbereon  the  batteries  are 

belongs  to  Z !t  afford^  '"T*?  wh°m  St 
Present  pui^Se.  ^ bUt  a fit  thc 


to  fnh!!f,tbat  ®*n  ordinarily  use  to 
opinion  in  deb!^  judgments>  and  receive  their 
a^it  what  ,!,.  ’,;8  10  re<Iuire  ,he  adversary  to 
j^uwhat  they  allege  as  a proof,  or  to  assign 


force  others 
receive  their 


Locke. 


Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words, 
or  on  purpose  set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom 
mistake  the  signification  of  the  names  of  simple 
ldeas*  Locke. 

There  is  no  learned  man  but  will  confess  he 

hath  much  profited  by  reading  controversies, 

his  senses  awakened,  his  judgment  sharpened, 
and  the  truth  which  he  holds  more  firmly  estab- 
hshed  If  then  it  be  profitable  for  him  to  read, 
why  should  it  not  at  least  be  tolerable  and  free 
for  his  adversary  to  write?  In  logic,  they  teach 
that  contraries  laid  together  more  evidently 
appear:  it  follows,  then,  that  all  controversy 
being  permitted,  falsehood  will  appear  more 
false,  and  truth  the  more  true;  which  must 
needs  conduce  much  to  the  general  confirmation 
of  an  implicit  truth.  Milton. 

Having  newly  left  those  grammatic  shallows, 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a few 
words,  on  the  sudden  are  transported  to  be  tost 
and  turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy. 

Milton. 

What  Tully  says  of  war  may  be  applied  to 
disputing,- — it  should  be  always  so  managed  as 
to  remember  that  the  only  true  end  of  it  is 
peace : but  generally  true  disputants  are  like 
true  sportsmen,— their  whole  delight  is  in  the 
pursuit ; and  a disputant  no  more  cares  for  the 
truth  than  the  sportsman  for  the  hare. 

Pope  : Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

The  like  censurings  and  despisings  have  em- 
bittered the  spirits,  and  whetted  both  the  tongues 
and  pens,  of  learned  men  one  against  another. 

Sanderson. 


It  is  very  unfair  in  any  writer  to  employ  igno- 
rance and  malice  together;  because  it  gives  his 
answerer  double  work.  Swift. 

It  will  happen  continually  that  rightly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  words  will  throw  great 
light  upon  some  controversy  in  which  words 
play  a principal  part ; nay,  will  virtually  put  an 
end  to  that  controversy  altogether. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

Disputation  carries  away  the  mind  from  that 
calm  and  sedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary 
to  contemplate  truth.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Young  students,  by  a constant  habit  of  dis- 
puting, grow  impudent  and  audacious,  proud 
and  disdainful.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A spirit  of  contradiction  is  so  pedantic  and 
hateful  that  a man  should  watch  against  every 
instance  of  it.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A person  of  a whiffing  and  unsteady  turn  of 
mind  cannot  keep  close  to  a point  of  contro- 
versy, but  wanders  from  it  perpetually. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  plainly 
determined,  it  must  not  be  altered  by  another 
disputant  in  the  course  of  the  disputation. 

Dr.  I.  Wait-. 
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It  is  to  diffuse  a light  over  the  understanding, 
in  our  enquiries  after  truth,  and  not  to  furnish 
the  tongue  with  debate  and  controversy. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Controversy,  though  always  an  evil  in  itself, 
is  sometimes  a necessary  evil.  To  give  up 
everything  worth  contending  about,  in  order  to 
prevent  hurtful  contentions,  is,  for  the  sake  of 
extirpating  noxious  weeds,  to  condemn  the  field 
to  perpetual  sterility.  Yet,  if  the  principle  that 
it  is  an  evil  only  to  be  incurred  when  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  some  important  good,  were  acted 
upon,  the  two  classes  of  controversies  mentioned 
by  Bacon  would  certainly  be  excluded.  The 
first,  controversy  on  subjects  too  deep  and  mys- 
terious, is  indeed  calculated  to  gender  strife. 
For,  in  a case  where  correct  knowledge  is  im- 
possible to  any  and  where  all  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
wrong,  there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  agree- 
ment : like  men  who  should  rashly  venture  to 
explore  a strange  land  in  utter  darkness,  they 
will  be  scattered  into  a thousand  devious  paths. 
The  second  class  of  subjects  that  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  this  principle,  are  those  which  relate 
to  matters  too  minute  and  trifling. 

WHATELY: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Unity  in 
Religion. 


CONVERSATION. 

Conversation,  like  the  Romish  religion,  was 
so  encumbered  with  show  and  ceremony,  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  a reformation  to  retrench  its 
superfluities,  and  restore  it  to  its  natural  good 
sense  and  beauty.  At  present,  therefore,  an 
unconstrained  carriage,  and  a certain  openness 
of  behaviour,  are  the  height  of  good  breeding. 
The  fashionable  world  is  grown  free  and  easy ; 
our  manners  sit  more  loose  upon  us.  Nothing 
is  so  modish  as  an  agreeable  negligence.  In  a 
word,  good  breeding  shows  itself  most,  where 
to  an  ordinary  eye  it  appears  the  least. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  119. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a polite  genius  is 
another  method  for  improving  our  natural  taste. 
It  is  impossible  for  a man  of  the  greatest  parts 
to  consider  anything  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in 
all  of  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  besides 
those  general  observations  which  are  to  be  made 
upon  an  author,  forms  several  reflections  that 
are  peculiar  to  his  own  manner  of  thinking ; so 
that  conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  with 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us 
enjoy  other  men’s  parts  and  reflections  as  well 
as  our  own. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  409. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  con- 
versation than  in  writing,  provided  a man  would 
♦alk  to  make  himself  understood.  I who  hear  a 
thousand  coffee-house  debates  everyday,  am  very 
sensible  of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts 
of  my  honest  countrymen.  There  is  not  one  de- 


pute in  ten  which  is  managed  in  those  schools 
of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  first  sentences, 
the  question  is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  scuttle-fish,  that,  when  he 
is  unable  to  extricate  himself,  blackens  all  the 
water  about  him  until  he  becomes  invisible. 
The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodixe 
his  thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a phrase  from 
the  Dispensary,  “ a barren  superfluity  of  words 
the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of  leaves. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  476. 

The  superiority  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
Jeffrey  in  conversation  was  then  very  manifest. 
His  ideas  succeeded  each  other  much  more  rap- 
idly ; his  expressions  were  more  brief  and  terse, 
his  repartee  most  felicitous.  Jeffrey's  great 
talent  consisted  in  amplification  and  illustration, 
and  there  he  was  eminently  great;  and  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  Edinburgh  society,  where 
he  had  been  allowed  by  his  admiring  auditors, 
male  and  female,  to  prelect  and  expand  ad  libi- 
tum. Sir  James  had  not  greater  quickness  of 
mind, — for  nothing  could  exceed  Jeffrey  in  that 
respect, — but  much  greater  power  of  condensed 
expression,  and  infinitely  more  rapidity  in  chang- 
ing the  subject  of  conversation.  “ Tout  toucher , 
rien  approfondir,"  was  his  practice,  as  it  is  of 
all  men  in  whom  the  real  conversational  talent 
exists,  and  where  it  has  been  trained  to  per- 
fection by  frequent  collision,  in  polished  society, 
with  equal  or  superior  men  and  elegant  and 
charming  women.  Jeffrey,  in  conversation,  was 
like  a skilful  swordsman  flourishing  his  weapon 
in  the  air;  while  Mackintosh, with  a thin,  sharp 
rapier,  in  the  middle  of  his  evolutions,  ran  him 
through  the  body.  Sir  A.  Alison  : 

History  of  Europe,  1815-1852. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  com- 
mendation of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  argu- 
ments, than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is 
true ; as  if  it  were  a praise  to  know  what  might 
be  said,  and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some 
have  certain  common-places  and  themes,  wherein 
they  art  good,  and  want  variety ; which  kind  of 
poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious;  and,  when 
it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXIII .,  Of  Discourse. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much ; but  especially  if  he  apply 
his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom 
he  asketh ; for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to 
please  themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall 
continually  gather  knowledge : but  let  his  ques- 
tions not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser ; and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  turns  to  speak:  nay,  if  there  be  any  that 
would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him 
find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  to  bring  others 
on  ; as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that  dance 
too  long  galliards.  . . . Discretion  of  speech  is 
more  than  eloquence ; and  to  speak  agreeable  to 
him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak 
in  good  words,  or  in  good  order. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXIII.,  Of  Discourse. 
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Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify 
and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  dis- 
coursing with  another;  he  marshalleth  his 
thoughts  more  orderly,  he  seeth  how  they  look 
when  they  are  turned  into  words. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Such  facetiousness  is  not  unreasonable  or  un- 
lawful which  ministereth  harmless  divertisement 
and  delight  to  conversation;  harmless,  I say, 
that  is,  not  intrenching  upon  piety,  nor  infringing 
or  justice,  not  disturbing  peace.  For 
Christianity  is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh,  so  envi- 
ous, as  to  bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much 
less  from  wholesome  and  useful,  pleasure,  such 
as  human  hfe  doth  need  or  require.  And  ifjoc- 
ular  discourse  may  serve  to  good  purposes  of 
this  kind ; if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our  drooping 
spirits,  to  allay  our  irksome  cares,  to  whet  our 
olunted  industry,  to  recreate  our  minds,  being 
tired  and  cloyed  with  graver  occupations ; if  it 
may  breed  alacrity,  or  maintain  good  humour 
among  us ; if  it  may  conduce  to  sweeten  conver- 
sation and  endear  society,  then  it  is  not  incon- 
venient or  unprofitable.  If  for  these  ends  we 
may  use  other  recreations,  employing  on  them 
our  eare  and  eyes,  our  hands  and  feet,  our  other 
instruments  of  sense  and  motion,  why  may  we 
not  so  well  accommodate  our  organs  of  speech 
and  interior  sense?  Why  should  those  games 
which  excite  our  wit  and  fancies  be  less  reason- 
uSlnCe.they  are  Performed  in  a manly  way, 
have  in  them  a smack  of  reason  ; seeing, 

ditt’rfthe?i  ”iay  be  S°  manaSed  as  not  only  to 
divert  and  please,  but  to  improve  and  profit  the 

Xk.r°“mg  arid  <luickening  «*.  yea,  sometimes 
enlightening  and  instructing  it,  by  good  sense, 
nveyed  m jocular  expression  ? Barrow. 


If  anything  m my  conversation  has  merited 
Jour  regard,  I think  it  must  be  the  openness  and 
senfirn"1  w,tb  which  1 commonly  express  my 

kno^Tw'  X°?  ar,e  to°  wise  a man  not  to 

__  H ,,tha*such  freedom  is  not  without  its  use ; 
are  encouraging  it,  men  of  true  ability 

are  enabled  to  profit  by  hints  thrown  out  by  un- 

wh?rHn^,neS  umUih  lnferior  to  their  own,  and 
thcyJ1 h°  fin5t  P^uce  them  are,  by  them- 
selves, unable  to  turn  to  the  best  account 

m - Burke: 

10  tfie  Comte  de  Mercey , Aug.  1793. 

c°nversali<?n  was  neither  gay  nor  bril- 
Butlerw  anle.  was  either  taciturn  or  satirical, 
or  smiVr?  w Cn  °f  b,ting-  Gray  seldom  talked 
minded  In  Hogarth  and  Swift  were  very  absent- 
edevl”  -0,;Pany-  Milton  was  unsociable, 
Uon  t?.,mtablf»  when  pressed  into  conversa- 
nuliir  thoUgb  oopious  and  eloquent  in 

Suid  dke  CSSeS’  meagre  and  duU  in  collo- 
ff  6jTvnC;  - Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversa- 
stunid . hpF0nt.*,lne  uppeared  heavy,  coarse,  and 
seen-  bm  tK°U  dvn0t  ^escribe  what  he  kad  just 
aauceA  ^Cn  he  W“  the  m°del  of  poetry. 

convereation Cnn  "f  “0re  agreeable  than 
*nd  dull  hie  t ^ryden  s conversation  was  slow 
dul1*  h,s  humour  saturnine  and  reserved. 


Corneille  in  conversation  was  so  insipid  that  he 
never  failed  in  wearying:  he  did  not  even  speak 
correctly  that  language  of  which  he  wa*  such  a 
master.  Ben  Jonson  used  to  sit  silent  in  com- 
pany and  suck  his  wine  and  their  humours 
Southey  was  stiff,  sedate,  and  wrapped  up  in 
asceticism.  Addison  was  good  company  with 
his  intimate  friends,  but  in  mixed  company  he 
preserved  his  dignity  by  a stiff  and  reserved 
silence.  Fox  in  conversation  never  flagged ; his 
animation  and  variety  were  inexhaustible.  Dr. 
Bentley  was  loquacious.  Grotius  was  talkative. 
Goldsmith  “ wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like 
poor  Poll.”  Burke  was  eminently  entertaining, 
enthusiastic,  and  interesting  in  conversation. 
Curran  was  a convivial  deity : he  soared  into 
every  region,  and  was  at  home  in  all.  Dr.  Birch 
dreaded  a pen  as  he  did  a torpedo;  but  he  could 
talk  like  running  water.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
monotonously  and  ponderously,  but  in  conversa- 
tion his  words  were  close  and  sinewy ; and  if 
his  pistol  missed  fire,  he  knocked  down  his  an- 
tagonist with  the  butt  of  it.”  Coleridge  in  his 
conversation  was  full  of  acuteness  and  origi- 
nality. Leigh  Hunt  has  been  well  termed  the 
philosopher  of  hope,  and  likened  to  a pleasant 
stream  in  conversation.  Carlyle  doubts,  objects, 
and  constantly  demurs.  Fisher  Ames  was  a 
powerful  and  effective  orator,  and  not  the  less 
distinguished  in  the  social  circle.  He  possessed 
a fluent  language,  a vivid  fancy,  and  a well- 
stored  memory.  A.  W.  Chambers. 

One  must  be  extremely  exact,  clear,  and  per- 
spicuous in  everything  one  says;  otherwise,  in- 
stead of  entertaining  or  informing  others,  one 
only  tires  and  puzzles  them.  The  voice  and 
manner  of  speaking,  too,  are  not  to  be  neglected ; 
some  people  almost  shut  their  mouths  when  they 
speak,  and  mutter  so,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
understood  ; others  speak  so  fast  and  sputter  that 
they  are  not  to  be  understood  neither;  some 
always  speak  as  loud  as  if  they  were  talking  to 
deaf  people,  and  others  so  low  that  one  cannot 
hear  them.  All  these  habits  are  awkward  and 
disagreeable;  and  are  to  be  avoided  by  attention : 
they  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  ordinary 
people,  who  have  had  no  care  taken  of  their 
education.  You  cannot  imagine  how  necessary 
it  is  to  mind  all  these  little  things ; for  I have 
seen  many  people,  with  great  talents,  ill  received, 
for  want  of  having  these  talents  too ; and  others 
well  received,  only  from  their  little  talents,  and 
who  had  no  great  ones. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son,  July  25,  N.  S.,  1791. 

When  you  find  your  antagonist  beginning  to 
grow  warm,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some 
genteel  badinage.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such  that, 
for  want  of  company,  a man  had  better  talk  to  a 
post  than  let  his  thoughts  lie  smoking  and 
smothering.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Conversation  is  the  music  of  the  mind ; an 
intel’ectual  orchestra,  where  all  the  instruments 
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should  bear  a part,  but  where  none  should  play 
together.  Each  of  the  performers  should  have 
a just  appreciation  of  his  own  powers;  other 
wise  an  unskilful  noviciate,  who  might  usurp  the 
first  fiddle,  would  infallibly  get  into  a scrape. 
To  prevent  these  mistakes,  a good  master  of  the 
band  will  be  very  particular  in  the  assortment  of 
the  performers : if  too  dissimilar  there  will  be  no 
harmony,  if  too  few  there  will  be  no  variety, 
and  if  too  numerous  there  will  be  no  order:  for 
the  presumption  of  one  prater  might  silence  the 
eloquence  of  a Burke,  or  the  wit  of  a Sheridan  ; 
as  a single  kettledrum  would  drown  the  finest 
aolo  of  a Gioniwich  or  a Jordini. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  tongue  dis- 
covers the  state  of  the  mind  no  less  than  that 
ot’  tbe  body ; but  in  either  case,  before  the  phi- 
losopher or  the  physician  can  judge,  the  patient 
must  open  his  mouth.  Some  men  envelope 
themselves  in  such  an  impenetrable  cloak  of 
silence,  that  the  tongue  will  afford  us  no  symp- 
toms of  the  temperament  of  the  mind.  Such 
taciturnity,  indeed,  is  wise  if  they  are  fools,  but 
foolish  if  they  are  wise ; and  the  only  method 
to  form  a judgment  of  these  mutes  is  narrowly 
to  observe  when,  where,  and  how  they  smile. 
It  shows  much  more  stupidity  to  be  grave  at  a 
good  thing  than  to  be  merry  at  a bad  one ; and 
of  all  ignorance  that  which  is  silent  is  the  least 
productive ; for  praters  may  suggest  an  idea,  if 
they  cannot  start  one.  Colton  : Lacon. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  yet  should  we 
please  some  men^some  women,  and  some  chil- 
dren much  more  by  listening  than  by  talking. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

We  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of  con- 
versation which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual 
culture.  De  Quincey. 

It  was  not  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Cole- 
ridge persisted  in  monology  through  his  whole 
life-  De  Quincey. 

There  are  certain  garbs  and  modes  of  speak- 
ing which  vary  with  the  times ; the  fashion  of 
our  clothes  being  not  more  subject  to  alteration 
than  that  of  our  speech.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

Struck  in  two  instances,  with  the  immense 
importance,  to  a man  of  sense,  of  obtaining  a 
conversational  predominance  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use  in  any  company  exceeding  the  smallest 
number.  John  Foster  : Journal. 

Conversation  warms  the  mind,  enlivens  the 
imagination,  and  is  continually  starting  fresh 
game  that  is  immediately  pursued  and  taken,  and 
which  would  never  have  occurred  in  the  duller 
intercourse  of  epistolary  correspondence. 

Benj.  Franklin  : 

Letter  to  Lord  /Carries  : Sparks's  Life 
and  Corresp.  of  Franklin. 

The  study  of  books  is  a languishing  and  feeble 
ncotion,  that  heats  not ; whereas  conference 
teaches  and  exercises  at  once.  If  I confer  with 


an  understanding  man  and  a rude  jester,  he 
presses  bard  upon  me  on  both  sides : his  imagi- 
nation raises  up  mine  to  more  than  ordinary  pitch. 
Jealousy,  glory,  and  contention,  stimulate  and 
raise  me  up  to  something  above  myself;  and  a 
consent  of  judgment  is  a quality  totally  offensive 
in  conference.  Thomas  Fuller 

The  Holy  State  and  the  Profane  State. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  wl  en  your 
superiors,  or  strangers,  are  present,  lest  you  be- 
tray your  own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise  have 
had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experi- 
ence, by  hearing  those  whom  you  silence  by 
your  impertinent  talking.  ...  Be  careful  not  to 
interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking:  hear 
him  out,  and  you  will  understand  him  the  better, 
and  be  able  to  give  him  the  better  answer. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Table-Talk  of  Sel 
den  is  worth  all  the  Ana  of  the  Continent.  In 
this  I should  be  disposed  to  concur;  but  they 
are  not  exactly  works  of  the  same  class. 

Hallam  : Lit.  Hist. 

They  have  nearly  an  equal  range  of  reading 
and  of  topics  of  conversation : but  in  the  mind 
of  the  one  we  see  nothing  but  fixtures  ; in  the 
other  everything  is  fluid.  The  ideas  of  the  one 
are  as  formal  and  tangible  as  those  of  the  other 
are  shadowy  and  evanescent.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh walks  over  the  ground ; Mr.  Coleridge  is 
always  flying  off  from  it.  The  first  knows  all 
that  has  been  said  upon  a subject ; the  last  has 
something  to  say  that  was  never  said  before. 

. . . The  conversation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  the  effect  of  reading  a well-written  book; 
that  of  his  friend  is  like  hearing  a bewildering 
dream.  The  one  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  knowl- 
edge ; the  other  is  a succession  of  Sibylline 
leaves.  William  Hazlitt: 

Spirit  of  the  Age. 

That  conversation  may  answer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed,  the  parties  who  are  to 
join  in  it  must  come  together  with  a determined 
resolution  to  please  and  to  be  pleased.  If  a 
man  feels  that  an  east  wind  has  rendered  him 
dull  and  sulky,  he  should  by  all  means  stay  at 
home  till  the  wind  changes,  and  not  be  trouble- 
some to  his  friends:  for  dulness  is  infectious, 
and  one  sour  face  will  make  many,  as  one  cheer- 
ful countenance  is  productive  of  others.  If  two 
gentlemen  desire  to  quarrel,  it  should  not  be 
done  in  a company  met  to  enjoy  the  pleasure* 
of  conversation. 

Bishop  George  Horne  : 

Olla  Podrida , No.  7. 

We  hear  a great  deal  of  lamentation  nowa 
days,  proceeding  mostly  from  elderly  people,  on 
the  decline  of  the  Art  of  Conversation  among  us. 
Old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  charms  of  society  fifty  years  ago,  are 
constantly  asking  each  other  why  the  great 
talkers  of  their  youthful  days  have  found  no 
successors  in  this  inferior  present  time.  Where 
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-they  inquire  mournfully— where  are  the  illus- 
trious men  and  women  gifted  with  a capacity 
for  perpetual  outpouring  from  the  tongue,  who 
used  to  keep  enraptured  audiences  deluged  in  a 
flow  of  eloquent  monologue  for  houre  together? 
Where  are  the  solo  talkers  in  this  degenerate 
°f  ,n?lhin£  but  choral  conversation  ? Em- 
balmed in  social  tradition,  or  imperfectly  pre- 
served  m books  for  the  benefit  of  an  ungrateful 
posterity,  which  reviles  their  surviving  contem- 

SmuTm  Borer°Ul<I  perhaps  even  have  reviIed 

Household  Words , Oct.  25,  1856. 

What  a change  seems  indeed  to  have  passed 
'er  the  face  of  society  since  the  days  of  the 
great  talkers  ! If  they  could  rise  from  the  dead, 

. , t"e,r  unrcsting  tongues  among  us  now, 

would  they  win  their  reputations  anew,  just  as 

Would11they  eve*  get  listener^? 
Would  they  be  actually  allowed  to  talk?  I 
should  venture  to  say,  decidedly  not.  They 
thev  wn.UM  fc  bC  1J?t?rruPted  and  contradicted ; 
dinn^  toM  h?Vn  -their  nearest  neighbours  at  the 
nner-table  talking  across  them ; they  would 

noiiilJnpal,Jfnt  PCOpIe  °PP°site'  dfopping  things 
noisily,  and  ostentatiously  picking  them  up  • 

conbdential  whispering  and 

heT  wi  *>gTg  [“  d'Stant  corners>  before 
g°  •hr°Ugh  their  first  balf-dozen  of 
e oquent  opening  sentences.  Nothing  appears 

mpfions0  ^f°nderful  35  tha‘  none  of  these  fnter- 
rupbons  (if  we  are  to  believe  report)  should 

^rxrd  in  the  good  °w  Le*  °< 

Household  Words,  Oct.  25,  1856. 


or  confusedly,  or  jocularly— but  slowly  de- 
claimed  with  an  ostentatious  cynicism,  with  a 
hard  eye,  a hard  voice,  a hard— no,  an  adamant- 
ine-manner. In  early  youth,  Mrs.  Marblemug 
discovered  that  her  business  in  life  was  to  be  ec- 
centric and  disagreeable,  and  she  is  one  of  fhe 
women  of  England  who  fulfils  her  mission. 

Household  Words,  Oct.  25,  1856. 

In  all  his  productions  the  riches  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  the  subtlety  and  force  of  his  under- 
standing are  alike  conspicuous;  but  I am  not 
sure  whether  his  characteristic  qualities  did  not 
display  themselves  in  a more  striking  way  in  hip 
conversation.  It  was  here,  at  least,  that  his  as- 
tonishing memory — astonishing  equally  for  its 
extent,  exactness,  and  promptitude — made  the 
greatest  impression. 

Lord  Jeffrey  : 

On  Sir  James  Mackintosh  : Mackintosh's  Lift. 


Iam/'rf,«ke  Wheeler  is  one  of  those  men— a 
and  Jho7,'  “ “ a,P.Pears  to  me— who  will  talk, 
subiect  nf  .k  n0'hmg  whatover  in  the  way  of  a 
pra«i«  lf.  ,h  ,r°W!'  ,0.‘alk  about-  His  “"Slant 
stalled  h5  ^ ,e  ,,  entljrin  an>hush  for  subjects 
1 om  theYr  lY,rrf°P'e’ to  take  them  forthwith 
his  own  n r 5h  fui  °"ners’  turn  them  coolly  to 
for  th  * and  ^ben  cunningly  wait  again 

that  ^ong'ng  to  somebody  dse, 

give  un  anH  l h'n  vh'S  reach-  U is  useless  to 
variably  “Ve  h,m  to  take  lhe  lead-he  in- 

I.  ht  lfs  5 and  declines  ,he  honour, 

seless  to  start  once  more,  hopefully,  seeing 

aS„Tmm,ySi!enC,:d-he  becomes  5K5 

sdzinrrn!  m°ment  you  .offer  the  chance  of 
out  the  s,;r?r  subjecl— Eposes  of  it  with- 
dlinc  in  fanCy*  !aste’  or  noveIty  of  han- 

*PcechIessnP«°ment’“then  reIaPses  into  utter 
tS  of  S " “ “ ST  35  .he  has  sdenced  the 
from  them.  P3"y  by  taking  their  topic  away 

Household  Words , Oct.  25,  1856. 
tio^-waorb,nem-Ug  has Lone  subject  of  conversa- 
sarcasticallv  iJrf-ff5’  °°  a11  otber  toPics  sbe  is 
General  ^ ,nd,frerent  and  scornfully  mute, 
dulges  in-  bVutTht,0n ShC  consecluentIy  "ever  in- 
's sure  to  be  perS,°n  who  sits  next  to  her 
her  attention  bv  7u?-ed  33  Soon  as  be  attracts 

confession  of  hYr  v ees"8  a 

er  vices — not  made  repentantly, 


Perhaps  no  kind  of  superiority  is  more  flat- 
tering or  alluring  than  that  which  is  conferred 
by  the  powers  of  conversation,  by  extempora- 
neous sprightliness  of  fancy,  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage, and  fertility  of  sentiment.  In  other  ex- 
ertions of  genius  the  greater  part  of  the  praise 
is  unknown  and  unenjoyed : the  writer,  indeed, 
spreads  his  reputation  to  a wider  extent,  but  re 
ceiyes  little  pleasure  or  advantage  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  name,  and  only  obtains  a kind  of 
nominal  sovereignty  over  regions  which  pay  no 
tribute.  The  colloquial  wit  has  always  his  own 
radiance  reflected  on  himself,  and  enjoys  all  the 
pleasure  which  he  bestows ; he  finds  his  power 
confessed  by  every  one  that  approaches  him, 
sees  friendship  kindling  with  rapture,  and  at- 
tention swelling  into  praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  impor- 
tance and  esteem  is  so  much  gratified  by  finding 
an  assembly,  at  his  entrance,  brightened  with 
gladness,  and  hushed  with  expectation,  that  the 
recollection  of  such  distinctions  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  pleasing  whensoever  it  is  innocent. 

Dr.  s.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  ioi. 

He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions 
about  which  only  a small  part  of  mankind  has 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  them  curious,  must 
lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the 
crowd  of  life  without  a companion.  He  that 
can  only  be  useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die 
without  exerting  his  abilities,  and  stand  a help- 
less spectator  of  a thousand  vexations  which  fret 
away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required 
to  remove  but  a little  dexterity  of  conduct  and 
readiness  of  expedients. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  137. 

Burke  is  an  extraordinary  man.  His  stream 
of  talk  is  perpetual ; and  he  does  not  talk  from 
any  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  his  mind 
is  full.  . . . He  is  the  only  man  whose  common 
conversation  corresponds  with  the  general  fame 
which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  him  up  where 
you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you.  . . . No 
man  of  sense  could  meet  Burke  by  accident  un- 
der a gateway,  to  avoid  a shower,  without  being 
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convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England. 
...  If  he  should  go  into  a stable,  and  talk  a 
few  minutes  with  the  hostlers  about  horses,  they 
would  venerate  him  as  the  wisest  of  human 
beings.  They  would  say,  “We  have  had  an 
extraordinary  man  here.” 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 
BosweWs  Johnson. 

He  that  would  please  in  company  must  be 
attentive  to  what  style  is  most  proper.  The 
scholastic  should  never  be  used  but  in  a select 
company  of  learned  men.  The  didactic  should 
seldom  he  used,  and  then  only  by  judicious  aged 
persons,  or  those  who  are  eminent  for  piety  or 
wisdom.  No  style  is  more  extensively  accept- 
able than  the  narrative,  because  this  does  not 
carry  an  air  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  therefore  is  most  likely  to  please 
them : for  this  purpose  we  should  store  our 
memory  with  short  anecdotes  and  entertaining 
pieces  of  history.  Almost  every  one  listens  with 
eagerness  to  extemporary  history.  Vanity  often 
co-operates  with  curiosity,  for  he  that  is  a hearer 
in  one  place  wishes  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a 
principal  speaker  in  some  inferior  company,  and 
therefore  more  attention  is  given  to  narrations 
than  anything  else  in  conversation.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  sallies  of  wit  and  quick  replies  are 
very  pleasing  in  conversation,  but  they  frequently 
tend  to  raise  envy  in  some  of  the  company ; but 
the  narrative  way  neither  raises  this,  nor  any 
other  evil  passion,  but  keeps  all  the  company 
nearly  on  an  equality,  and,  if  judiciously  man- 
aged, will  at  once  entertain  and  improve  them 
all.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

To  stated  and  public  instruction  he  [Dr. 
Watts]  added  familiar  visits  and  personal  ap- 
plication, and  was  careful  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities which  conversation  offered  of  diffusing 
and  increasing  the  influence  of  religion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

That  is  the  happiest  conversation  where  there 
is  no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  only  a calm, 
quiet  interchange  of  sentiment. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Amongst  such  as  out  of  cunning  hear  all  and 
talk  little,  be  sure  to  talk  less ; or  if  you  must 
talk,  say  little.  La  Bruy£re. 

Before  a man  can  speak  on  any  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  Locke. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world  who 
thinks  that  men’s  talking  much  or  little  shall 
hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

Locke. 

Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  compositions 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  ripe  fruit  of 
study  and  meditation.  It  was  the  same  with 
his  conversation.  In  his  most  familiar  talk  there 
was  no  wildness,  no  inconsistency,  no  amusing 
nonsense,  no  exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
mentary effect.  His  mind  was  a vast  magazine 
admirably  arranged : everything  was  there,  and 
everything  was  in  its  place.  His  judgments  on 


men,  on  sects,  on  books,  had  been  often  and 
carefully  tested  and  weighed,  and  had  then 
been  committed  each  to  its  proper  receptacle  in 
the  most  capacious  and  accurately-constructed 
memory  that  any  human  being  ever  possessed. 
It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  you  had 
asked  for  anything  that  was  not  to  be  found  in 
that  immense  warehouse.  . . . You  never  saw 
his  opinions  in  the  making, — still  rude,  still  in- 
consistent, and  requiring  to  be  fashioned  by 
thought  and  discussion.  They  came  forth,  like 
the  pillars  of  that  temple  in  which  no  sound  of 
axes  or  hammers  was  heard,  finished,  rounded 
and  exactly  suited  to  their  places. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Sir  James  Mackintosh , July,  1835. 

His  [Goldsmith’s]  fame  was  great,  and  was 
constantly  rising.  He  lived  in  what  was  intel- 
lectually far  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom,  in 
a society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment 
was  wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion was  cultivated  with  splendid  success.  There 
probably  were  never  four  talkers  more  admira- 
ble in  four  different  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke, 
Beauclerc,  and  Garrick;  and  Goldsmith  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  four.  He  aspired 
to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown ; but  never 
was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a man  who  wrote  with  so  much 
perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have 
been,  whenever  he  took  a part  in  conversation, 
an  empty,  noisy,  blundering  rattle.  But  on  this 
point  the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith , in  Encyc.  Brit. 

(Feb.  1856),  8th  edit. 

But  though  his  [Dr.  S.  Johnson’s]  pen  was 
now  idle,  his  tongue  was  active.  The  influence 
exercised  by  his  conversation,  directly  upon 
those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on 
the  whole  literary  world,  was  altogether  without 
a parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed 
of  the  highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense, 
quick  discernment,  wit,  humour,  immense 
knowledge  of  literature  and  of  life,  and  an  in 
finite  store  of  curious  anecdotes.  As  respected 
style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote.  Every 
sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips  was  as 
correct  in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced 
period  of  the  Rambler.  But  in  his  talk  there 
were  no  pompous  triads,  and  little  more  than  a 
fair  proportion  of  words  in  osity  and  at  ion.  All 
was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigour.  He  uttered 
his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences  with 
a power  of  voice,  and  a justness  and  energy  <cf 
emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  the  rollings  of  his 
huge  form,  and  by  the  asthmatic  gaspings  in 
which  the  peals  of  his  eloquence  generally 
ended.  Nor  did  the  laziness  which  made  him 
unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his  desk  prevent  him 
from  giving  instrqction  or  entertainment  orally 
To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of  learning,  of 
casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible  that 
it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration 
of  a word,  was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a pleas- 
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ure.  He  loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and 
have  his  talk  out.  He  was  ready  to  bestow  the 
overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on  anybody  who 
would  start  a subject, — on  a fellow-passenger  in 
a stage-coach,*  or  on  the  person  who  sate  at  the 
same  table  with  him  in  an  eating-house.  But 
his  conversation  was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and 
striking  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a few 
friends  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled 
them,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back 
every  ball  that  he  threw. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Life  of  Samuel  Johnson , in  Encyc.  Brit. 

(Dec.  1856),  8th  edit. 

I never  met  with  any  person  whose  conversa- 
tion was  at  once  so  delightful  and  so  instructive. 
He  possesses  a vast  quantity  of  well-arranged 
knowledge,  grace,  and  facility  of  expression,  and 
gentle  and  obliging  manners.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  another  person  of  equal  talents  and  ac- 
quirements so  perfectly  unassuming,  or  one  so 
ready  to  talk  whose  conversation  was  so  well 
worth  listening  to. 

Earl  of  Dudley  : 

On  Sir  James  Mackintosh  : Mackintosh's  Life . 

Conversation  opens  our  views,  and  gives  our 
faculties  a more  vigorous  play;  it  puts  us  upon 
turning  our  notions  on  every  side,  and  holds 
hem  up  to  a light  that  discovers  those  latent 
flaws  which  would  probably  have  lain  concealed 
in  the  gloom  of  unagitated  abstraction.  Accord- 
ingly, one  may  remark  that  most  of  those  wild 
octrines  which  have  been  let  loose  upon  the 
world  have  generally  owed  their  birth  to  persons 

A .ulrrUmStances  or  disP°sitions  have  given 
mem  the  fewest  opportunities  of  canvassing  their 
respectjve  systems  in  the  way  of  free  and  friendly 
*Jad. th®  authors  of  many  an  extrava- 
g nt  hypothesis  discussed  their  principles  in  pri- 

nuhlirTil68  !rC  they  had  Siven  vent  to  them  in 
Public,  the  observation  of  Varro  had  never  per- 

been  made  (or  never,  at  least,  with  so  much 
J ce;,  that  “ there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd  but 
"u^pSort  » ph,IosoPher  or  other  to  produce  in  its 

nf!?0?  th‘S  PrinciPle  I imagine  it  is  that  some 
o the  finest  pieces  of  antiquity  are  written  in  the 
dialogue  manner  Plato  and  Tully,  it  should 
seem  thought  truth  could  never  be  examined 

mmLTdnn  %dVan1t1age  than  amidst  the  amicable 
opposition  of  well-regulated  converse. 

MELMOTH  : 

Letter;  oy  Sir  T.  Fitzosbome . 


oul  fln/ruMabIe,J.ndfed’ that  subiects  of  a seri- 
Jff  mni™' losoph,ca1  kind  were  more  frequently 
than  th*v  ^reek  and  Roman  conversation 
the  world  Ta  °UrS;  “ **  circumstances  of 
DrudeniM  ^ n0t  yet  ®ven  occasion  to  those 
genual  reasons  which  may  now  perhaps  re- 

^onRsturVree  excbanSe  of  sentiments 
the  vers  ^ waf  something  likewise  in 
MsembUH  rw  lbemseIves  where  they  usually 
Seam  of  J alm°St  ""avoidably  turned  the 
channel  tl*"  co,lversati°"s  into  this  useful 
• Their  rooms  and  gardens  were  gen- 


erally adorned,  you  know,  witl.  the  statues  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  reason  that  had  then  ap- 
peared in  the  world;  and  while  Socrates  or 
Aristotle  stood  in  their  view  it  is  no  wonder 
their  discourse  fell  upon  those  subjects  which 
such  animating  representations  would  naturally 
suggest.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  many  of 
those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up  in  the 
dialogue  manner  were  no  imaginary  conversa- 
tions  invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithful  tran 
scripts  from  real  life.  And  it  is  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  which  contributes 
to  give  them  that  remarkable  advantage  over  the 
generality  of  modern  compositions  which  have 
been  formed  upon  the  same  plan.  I am  sure,  at 
least,  I could  scarcely  name  more  than  three  or 
four  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared  in  our 
language  worthy  of  notice.  My  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury’s dialogue  entitled  The  Moralists,  Mr.  Ad- 
dison s upon  Ancient  Coins,  Mr.  Spence’s  upon 
the  Odyssey,  together  with  those  of  my  very 
ingenious  friend  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  are 
almost  the  only  productions  in  this  way  which 
have  hitherto  come  forth  amongst  us  with  advan- 
tage. These,  indeed,  are  all  masterpieces  of  the 
kind,  and  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  learning 
and  politeness.  The  conversation  in  each  of 
these  most  elegant  performances  is  conducted, 
not  in  the  usual  absurd  method  of  introducing 
one  disputant  to  be  tamely  silenced  by  the  other, 
but  in  the  more  lively  dramatic  manner,  where 
a just  contrast  of  characters  is  preserved  through- 
out, and  where  the  several  speakers  support 
their  respective  sentiments  with  all  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  a well-bred  opposition. 

Melmoth  : 

Letters  by  Sir  T.  Fitzosbome . 

From  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  they  are 
on  the  sudden  transported  to  be  tossed  and  tur- 
moiled  with  their  unballasted  wits,  in  fathomless 
and  unquiet  depths  of  controversy. 

Milton. 

The  conversation  of  Burke  must  have  been 
like  the  procession  of  a Roman  triumph,  exhib 
iting  power  and  riches  at  every  step, — occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  mingling  the  low  Fescennlne  jest 
with  the  lofty  music  of  its  march,  but  glittering 
all  over  with  the  spoils  of  the  whole  ransacked 
world.  T.  Moore  : 

Life  of  Sheridan , vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Macaulay  wonderful : never  perhaps  was  there 
combined  so  much  talent  with  so  marvellous  a 
memory.  To  attempt  to  record  his  conversation, 
one  must  be  as  wonderfully  gified  with  memory 
as  himself.  T.  Moore: 

Memoirs , vol.  vii. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation, 
of  few  words,  I charge  you,  but  always  pertinent 
when  you  speak,  hearing  out  before  you  attempt 
to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
persuade,  not  impose.  William  Penn: 

Advice  to  his  Children. 

There  is  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  hearing 
or  the  speaking  of  truth.  For  this  reason  there 
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is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  inten- 
tion to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention 
to  deceive.  Plato. 

The  pith  of  conversation  does  not  consist  in 
exhibiting  your  own  superior  knowledge  on 
matters  of  small  importance,  but  in  enlarging, 
improving,  and  correcting  the  information  you 
possess,  by  the  authority  of  others. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  progress  of  a private  conversation  be- 
tween two  persons  of  different  sexes  is  often 
decisive  of  their  fate,  and  gives  it  a turn  very 
distinct  perhaps  from  what  they  themselves  an- 
ticipated. Gallantry  becomes  mingled  with 
conversation,  and  affection  and  passion  come 
gradually  to  mix  with  gallantry.  Nobles,  as 
well  as  shepherd  swains,  will,  in  such  a trying 
moment,  say  more  than  they  intended,  and 
queens,  like  village  maidens,  will  listen  longer 
than  they  should.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Till  subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  [Sir  James 
Mackintosh’s]  conversation  was  more  brilliant 
and  instructive  than  that  of  any  human  being  I 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with. 
His  memory  (vast  and  prodigious  as  it  was)  he 
so  managed  as  to  make  it  a source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction,  rather  than  that  dreadful  engine 
of  colloquial  oppression  into  which  it  is  some- 
times erected.  He  remembered  things,  words, 
thoughts,  dates,  and  everything  that  was  wanted. 
His  language  was  beautiful,  and  might  have 
gone  from  the  fireside  to  the  press. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith  : 
Mackintosh's  Life , and  Smith's  Works. 

There  are  three  things  in  speech  that  ought 
to  be  considered  before  some  things  are  spoken, 
—the  manner , the  place , and  the  time. 

Southey. 

I shall  begin  with  him  we  usually  call  a Gen- 
tleman, or  man  of  conversation. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation, quick  relish  of  pleasure,  and  a manner 
of  becoming  it,  are  the  most  essential  qualities 
for  forming  this  sort  of  man.  But  any  one  that 
is  much  in  company  will  observe,  that  the  height 
of  good  breeding  is  shown  rather  in  never  giv- 
ing offence,  than  in  doing*obliging  things ; thus 
he  that  never  shocks  you,  though  he  is  seldom 
entertaining,  is  more  likely  to  keep  your  favour, 
than  he  who  often  entertains,  and  sometimes 
displeases  you.  The  most  necessary  talent  there- 
fore in  a man  of  conversation,  which  is  what  we 
ordinarily  intend  by  a fine  Gentleman,  is  a good 
’udgment.  He  that  hath  this  in  perfection  is 
piaster  of  his  companion,  without  letting  him  see 
:l ; and  has  the  same  advantage  over  men  of  any 
other  qualifications  whatsoever,  as  one  that  can 
see  would  have  over  a blind  man  of  ten  times 
his  strength. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Toiler , No.  21. 

His  judgment  is  so  good  and  unerring,  and 
Accompanied  with  so  cheerful  a spirit,  that  his 


conversation  is  a continual  feast,  it  which  he 
helps  some,  and  is  helped  by  others,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  equality  of  society  is  perfectly 
kept  up,  and  every  man  obliges  as  much  as  he 
is  obliged  ; for  it  is  the  greatest  and  justest  skill, 
in  a man  of  superior  understanding,  to  know 
how  to  be  on  a level  with  his  companions. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : TatUr , No.  21. 

Among  others  in  that  company  we  had  Flo- 
rio,  who  never  interrupted  any  man  living  when 
he  was  speaking;  or  ever  ceased  to  speak  but 
others  lamented  that  he  had  done.  His  dis- 
course ever  arises  from  a fulness  of  the  matter  be- 
fore him,  and  not  from  ostentation  or  triumph  of 
his  understanding;  for  though  he  seldom  deliv- 
ers what  he  need  fear  being  repeated,  he  speaks 
without  having  that  end  in  view ; and  his  for- 
bearance of  calumny  or  bitterness  is  owing  rather 
to  his  good  nature  than  his  discretion ; for  which 
reason  he  is  esteemed  a gentleman  perfectly 
qualified  for  conversation,  in  whom  a general 
good  will  to  mankind  takes  off  the  necessity  of 
caution  and  circumspection. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Toiler,  No.  45. 

It  is  a melancholy  thing  to  consider,  that  the 
most  engaging  sort  of  men  in  conversation  are 
frequently  the  most  tyrannical  in  power,  and  the 
least  to  be  depended  upon  in  friendship.  It  is 
certain  this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  their  own 
disposition  ; but  he,  that  is  to  be  led  by  others, 
has  only  good  luck  if  he  is  not  the  worst,  though 
in  himself  the  best,  man  living. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  176. 

An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most 
desirable  quality  a man  can  have  ; and  for  that 
reason  coxcombs  will  take  upon  them  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  people  whom  they  never  saw  before. 
What  adds  to  the  vexation  of  it  is,  that  they  will 
act  upon  the  foot  of  knowing  you  by  fame ; and 
rally  with  you,  as  they  call  it,  by  repeating  what 
your  enemies  say  of  you ; and  court  you,  as 
they  think,  by  uttering  to  your  face,  at  a wrong 
time,  all  the  kind  things  your  friends  speak  of 
you  in  your  absence. 

These  people  are  the  more  dreadful,  the  more 
they  have  of  what  is  usually  called  wit : for  a 
lively  imagination,  when  it  is  not  governed  by  a 
good  understanding,  makes  such  miserable  havoc 
both  in  conversation  and  business,  that  it  lays 
you  defenceless,  and  fearful  to  throw  the  least 
word  in  its  way  that  may  give  it  new  matter  for 
its  farther  errors. 

Tom  Mercet  has  as  quick  a fancy  as  any  one 
living;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  man  can  bear 
him  half  an  hour.  His  purpose  is  to  entertain, 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  what  is  said, 
so  it  be  what  is  called  well  said : as  if  a man 
must  bear  a wound  with  patience,  because  he 
that  pushed  at  you  came  up  with  a good  air  and 
mien.  Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No  219. 

The  hours  which  we  spend  in  conversation 
are  the  most  pleasing  of  any  which  we  enjoy : yet 
methinks  there  is  very  little  care  taken  to  improve 
ourselves  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  them. 
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The  comman  fault  in  this  case  is  that  of  grow- 
ing too  intimate,  and  falling  into  displeasing 
familiarities ; for  it  is  a very  ordinary  thing  for 
men  to  make  no  other  use  of  a close  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other’s  affairs,  but  to  tease  one 
another  with  unacceptable  allusions.  One  would 
pass  over  patiently  such  as  converse  like  ani- 
mals, and  salute  each  other  with  bangs  on  the 
shoulder,  sly  raps  with  canes,  or  other  robust 
pleasantries  practised  by  the  rural  gentry  of  this 
nation : but  even  among  those  who  should  have 
more  polite  ideas  of  things,  you  see  a set  of  peo- 
ple who  invert  the  design  of  conversation,  and 
make  frequent  mention  of  ungrateful  subjects ; 
nay,  mention  them  because  they  are  ungrateful ; 
as  if  the  perfection  of  society  were  in  knowing 
how  to  offend  on  the  one  part,  and  how  to  bear 
an  offence  on  the  other. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler , No.  225. 

Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation ; and  he 
is  as  much  out  w'ho  assumes  to  himself  any  part 
above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself 
below  the  rest  of  the  society.  Familiarity  in 
inferiors  is  sauciness;  in  superiors,  condescen- 
sion; neither  of  which  are  to  have  being  among 
companions,  the  very  word  implying  that  they 
are  to  be  equal.  When,  therefore,  we  have 
abstracted  the  company  from  all  considerations 
of  their  quality  or  fortune,  it  will  immediately 
appear,  that  to  make  it  happy  and  polite,  there 
must  nothing  be  started  which  shall  discover 
that  our  thoughts  run  upon  any  such  distinctions. 
Hence  it  will  arise,  that  benevolence  must  be- 
come the  rule  of  society,  and  he  that  is  most 
obliging  must  be  most  diverting. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  225. 

In  conversation,  the  medium  is  neither  to 
affect  silence  or  eloquence;  not  to  value  our 
approbation,  and  to  endeavour  to  excel  us  who 
are  of  your  company,  are  equal  injuries.  The 
great  enemies  therefore  to  good  company,  and 
those  who  transgress  most  against  the  laws  of 
equality,  which  is  the  life  of  it,  are  the  clown, 
the  wit,  and  the  pedant. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  244. 

It  is  a secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no 
small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  you 
fall  into  a man’s  conversation,  the  first  thing  you 
should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a greater  in- 
clination to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear 
him.  The  latter  is  the  more  general  desire,  and 
I know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak  a 
"’ord  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
obtain  daily  favours,  but  still  practise  a skilful 
attention  to  whatever  is  uttered  by  those  with 
whom  they  converse. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  49. 

That  part  of  life  which  we  ordinarily  under- 
stand by  the  word  conversation,  is  an  indulgence 
to  the  sociable  part  of  our  make;  and  should 
incline  us  to  bring  our  proportion  of  good-will 
or  good  humour  among  the  friends  we  meet 
with,  and  not  to  trouble  them  with  relations 
which  must  of  necessity  oblige  them  to  a real 


or  feigned  affliction.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases, 
uneasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If  we 
would  consider  how  little  of  this  vicissitude  of 
motion  and  rest,  which  we  call  life,  is  spent 
with  satisfaction,  we  should  be  more  tender  of 
our  friends,  than  to  bring  them  little  sorrows 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.  There  is  no  real 
life  but  cheerful  life ; therefore  valetudinarians 
should  be  sworn,  before  they  enter  into  com- 
pany, not  to  say  a word  of  themselves  until  the 
meeting  breaks  up. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  143. 

Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels  of  conver- 
sation ; they  do  not  take  in  anything  for  their 
own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 

Sir  R.  Steele. 

One  of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  nevei 
to  say  a thing  which  any  of  the  company  can 
reasonably  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid  : nor 
can  there  anything  be  well  more  contrary  to  the 
ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  than  t<* 
part  unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

Swift. 

Old  threadlrare  phrases  will  often  make  you 
go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them,  and 
are  nauseous  to  rational  hearers.  Swift. 

One  can  revive  a languishing  conversation  by 
a sudden  surprising  sentence;  another  is  more 
dexterous  in  seconding ; a third  can  fill  the  gap 
with  laughing.  Swift. 

There  is  no  point  wherein  I have  so  much 
laboured  as  that  of  improving  and  polishing  all 
parts  of  conversation  between  persons  of  quality. 

Swift. 

The  only  invention  of  late  years  which  hath 
contributed  towards  politeness  in  discourse  is 
that  of  abbreviating,  or  reducing  words  of  many 
syllables  into  one  by  lopping  off  the  rest. 

Swift. 

Since  the  ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all 
meetings  except  parties  of  play,  our  conversation 
hath  degenerated.  SWIFT. 

Entertain  no  long  discourse  with  any  but,  if 
you  can,  bring  in  something  to  season  it  with 
religion.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  great  endearments  of  prudent  and  tem- 
perate speech.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth, 
the  next  good  sense,  the  third  good  humour, 
and  the  fourth  wit.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  conversation,  humour  is  more  than  wit, 
easiness  more  than  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Amongst  too  many  other  instances  of  the 
great  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  ago 
wherein  we  live,  the  great  and  general  want  of 
sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of  the  least. 
The  world  is  grown  so  full  of  dissimulation  and 
compliment,  that  men’s  words  are  h irdly  any 
signification  of  their  thoughts ; and  if  any  man 
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measure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and  speaks  as 
he  thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kindness  to 
every  man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man, 
he  can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  want  of 
breeding.  Tillotson  : 

Sermon  on  Sincerity , July  29,  1694. 

The  dialect  of  conversation  is  nowadays  so 
swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  sur- 
feited (as  I may  say)  of  expressions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  il'  a man  that  lived  an  age  or 
two  ago  should  return  into  the  world  again,  he 
would  really  want  a dictionary  to  help  him  to 
understand  his  own  language,  and  to  know  the 
true  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion ; 
and  would  hardly  at  first  believe  at  what  a low 
rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current 
payment;  and  when  he  should  come  to  under- 
stand it,  it  would  be  a great  while  before  he 
could  bring  himself  with  a good  countenance, 
and  a good  conscience,  to  converse  with  men 
upon  equal  terms  and  in  their  own  way. 

Tillotson. 

When  a warm  and  imprudent  talker  adorns 
some  common  character  with  excessive  praises, 
and  carries  it  up  to  the  stars,  the  moderate  man 
puts  in  a cautious  word,  and  thinks  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  it  half  so  high.  Or  when  he 
hears  a vast  and  unreasonable  load  of  accusation 
and  infamy  thrown  upon  some  lesser  mistakes 
in  life,  the  moderate  man  puts  in  a soft  word  of 
excuse,  lightens  the  burden  of  reproach,  and 
relieves  the  good  name  of  the  sufferer  from 
being  pressed  to  death. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : Christian  Morality . 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  is  oftentimes 
lost  again  as  soon  as  the  company  breaks  up,  or, 
at  least,  when  the  day  vanishes. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  soon  vanishes 
unless  we  note  down  what  remarkables  we  have 
found.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Let  useful  observations  be  at  least  some  part 
of  the  subject  of  your  conversation. 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 

Many  a man  thinks  admirably  well,  who  has 
a poor  utterance ; while  others  have  a charming 
manner  of  speech,  but  their  thoughts  are  trifling. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Conversation  with  foreigners  enlarges  our 
minds,  and  sets  them  free  from  many  prejudices 
we  are  ready  to  imbibe  concerning  them. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Among  the  many  just  and  admirable  remarks 
in  this  essay  on  “ Discourse,”  Bacon  does  not 
notice  the  distinction — which  is  an  important 
one — between  those  who  speak  because  they 
wish  to  say  something , and  those  who  speak 
because  they  have  something  to  say:  that  is, 
between  those  who  are  aiming  at  displaying 
their  own  knowledge  or  ability,  and  those  who 
speak  from  fulness  of  matter,  and  are  thinking 
only  of  the  matter,  and  not  of  themselves  and 


the  opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  them.  This 
latter,  Bishop  Butler  calls  (in  reference  to  writ- 
ings) “a  man  writing  with  simplicity  and  in 
earnest.”  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much 
more  agreeable  is  even  inferior  conversation  of 
this  latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred  by 
many— they  know  not  why — who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  analyze  their  own  feelings,  or  to  inquire 
why  they  like  or  dislike. 

Something  nearly  coinciding  with  the  above 
distinction,  is  that  which  some  draw  between 
an  “unconscious”  and  a “ conscious”  manner; 
only  that  the  latter  extends  to  persons  who  are 
not  courting  applause,  but  anxiously  guarding 
against  censure.  By  a “ conscious”  manner  is 
meant,  in  short,  a continual  thought  about  one- 
self, and  about  what  the  company  will  think  of 
us.  The  continual  effort  and  watchful  care  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker,  either  to  obtain  appro- 
bation, or  at  least  to  avoid  disapprobation, 
always  communicates  itself  in  a certain  degree 
to  the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a distinction,  again,  akin  to  the 
above,  between  the  desire  to  please,  and  the 
desire  to  give  pleasure ; meaning  by  the  former 
an  anxiety  to  obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opin- 
ion of  those  you  converse  with,  and  by  the  other, 
the  wish  to  gratify  them. 

Aristotle,  again,  draws  the  distinction  between 
the  Eiron  and  the  Bomolochus, — that  the  former 
seems  to  throw  out  his  wit  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  the  other  for  that  of  the  company. 
It  is  this  latter,  however,  that  is  really  the  “ con- 
scious” speaker;  because  he  is  evidently  seeking 
to  obtain  credit  as  a wit  by  his  diversion  of  the 
company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer  to 
what  we  call  a “ wag.”  The  other  is  letting  out 
his  good  things  merely  from  his  own  fulness. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Discourse . 


CONVERSION. 

No  sooner  was  a convert  initiated,  but  by  au 
easy  figure  he  became  a new  man,  and  both 
acted  and  looked  upon  himself  as  one  regen- 
erated, and  born  a second  time  into  anothei 
state  of  existence.  Addison. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a notorious  profligate 
seized  with  a concern  for  religion,  and  convert- 
ing his  spleen  into  zeal.  ADDISON. 

In  what  way,  or  by  what  manner  of  working, 
God  changes  a soul  from  evil  to  good,  how  He 
impregnates  the  barren  rock — the  priceless  gems 
and  gold — is  to  the  human  mind  an  impenetra- 
ble mystery  in  all  cases  alike. 

Coleridge. 

As  to  the  value  of  conversions,  God  alone 
can  judge.  God  alone  can  know  how  wide  are 
the  steps  which  the  soul  has  to  take  before  it 
can  approach  to  a community  with  Him,  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  perfect,  or  to  the  intercourse 
and  friendship  of  higher  natures. 

Goethe. 
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What  is  it  but  a continued  perpetual  voice 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins, 
no  quiet  from  Christ’s  importunity,  till  they 
awake  from  the  lethargic  sleep,  and  arise  from 
so  dead,  so  mortiferous  a state,  and  permit  him 
to  give  them  life?  Hammond. 

These  by  obtruding  the  beginning  of  a change 
tor  die  entire  work  of  new  life  will  fall  under 
the  former  guilt.  Hammond. 

Till  some  admirable  or  unusual  accident  hap- 
pens,  as  it  hath  in  some,  to  work  the  beginning 
of  a better  alteration  in  the  mind,  disputation 
•bout  the  knowledge  of  God  commonly  pre 
va;,elh  httle-  Hooker 

Tis  not  for  a desultory  thought  to  atone  for  a 
lewd  course  of  life;  nor  for  anything  but  the 
superinducing  of  a virtuous  habit  upon  a vicious 
one,  to  qualify  an  effectual  conversion. 

L’ Estrange. 

COPYRIGHT. 

When  a man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational 
powers  has  produced  an  original  work,  he  seems 
to  have  clearly  a right  to  dispose  of  that  iden. 
V«  38  be  PIeases*  and  any  attempt  to 

va^r  the  disposition  he  has  made  of  it  appears 
to  be  an  invasion  of  that  right.  Now,  the  iden- 
uy  or  a literary  composition  consists  entirely 
“ the  language:  the  same 

P °ns»  clothed  m the  same  words,  must 
C^er  le  Same  “^position  ; and  what 

Doshion 7°^  taken  of  exhibitinS  that  com. 
red  17  k Car  °r  the.eye  of  another,  by 

^ / y anting,  or  by  printing,  in  any  num- 

^pies;  0r.  at,  any  Period  of  time,  it  is 
KE  *Vdentlcal  work  of  the  author  which 

^ and  no  0Iher  nian  (it Ilath  been 

for  mal ^aVe  a rieht  to  exhibit  it,  especially 
'or  profit,  without  the  author's  consent. 

Blackstone  : 

Comment .,  book  ii.  chap.  26. 

ourahl^Tf  i'S  tbe  ?ort.  of  boon  which  my  hon- 
ConsiHi»r^  *ea™ed  Wend  holds  out  to  authors, 
litv  hu»  b°jn  t0  tbem  is  a mere  nuI- 

it  Ls’no  n.n;IISlduered  “ an  imP°sl  on  the  Public 

reality  t* U?|  bu,1  a very  senous  and  pernicious 
died^fifiv  L ‘ 1 ,ake  3n  examP,e-  Johnson 
ny  holl\rarS  ;«?•  If  ,he  ,aw  were  what 
make  it  arab  f and  Earned  friend  wishes  to 
oi]vofn,mf\  y WOuld  now  have  the  mon- 
bodv  »Lu  Johnson  s works.  Who  that  some- 
ma/ ».n?,d  b.C  “ IS  '“possible  to  say;  but  we 
woL 7.“reKt0  gUeSS-  1 e"Oss,  then,  that  it 
assign  of  bookseller»  who  was  the 

son^of°a  thlrH  ^ bookseller,  who  was  the  grand- 
copyrilhr^  d bookseller,  who  had  bought  the 
and  B'aC,k  Frank,  the  doctor's  ser- 
Now  wonfd  i^l17  eP!ee'  in  ly*5  or  1786. 

would  es,“t  ii  P 'hat  "’is  c°P>'right 

hcatinn  ♦ t 7 bave  been  a source  of  grati- 

his  exertions  ? i^°IIId  U have  stimu,a<ed 

out  of  his  w ° d U bave  once  drawn  him 
once  ? Would  it  have 

cheered  him  under  a fit  of  the  spleen  ? 


Would  it  have  induced  him  to  give  us  one  more 
allegory,  one  more  life  of  a poet,  one  more 
imitation  of  Juvenal  ? I firmly  believe  not.  I 
firmly  believe  that  a hundred  years  ago,  when 
he  was  writing  out  debates  for  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  he  would  very  much  rather  have  had 
twopence  to  buy  a plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a 
cook’s  shop  underground.  Considered  as  a 
reward  to  him,  the  difference  between  a twenty 
years’  and  sixty  years’  term  of  posthumous  copy- 
right would  have  been  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  But  is  the  difference  nothing  to  us  ? 
I can  buy  Rasselas  for  sixpence : I might  have 
had  to  give  five  shillings  for  it.  I can  buy  the 
Dictionary,  the  entire  genuine  Dictionary,  for 
two  guineas,  perhaps  for  less : I might  have  had 
to  give  five  or  six  guineas  for  it.  Do  I grudge 
this  to  a man  like  Dr.  Johnson  ? Not  at  all. 
Show  me  that  the  prospect  of  this  boon  roused 
him  to  any  vigorous  effort,  or  sustained  his 
spirits  under  depressing  circumstances,  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  such  an 
object,  heavy  as  that  price  is.  But  what  I do 
complain  of  is  that  my  circumstances  are  to  be 
worse  and  Johnson’s  none  the  better;  that  I 
am  to  give  five  pounds  for  what  to  him  was  not 
worth  a farthing.  Lord  Macaulay: 
Speech  on  Copyright , Feb.  5,  1841. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  dwells  on 
the  claims  of  the  posterity  of  great  writers 
Undoubtedly,  Sir,  it  would  be  very  pleasing  to 
see  a descendant  of  Shakspeare  living  in  opu- 
lence on  the  fruits  of  his  great  ancestor’s  genius. 

A house  maintained  in  splendour  by  such  a 
patrimony  would  be  a more  interesting  and 
striking  object  than  Blenheim  is  to  us,  or  than 
Strath fieldsaye  will  be  to  our  children.  But, 
unhappily,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that,  under  any 
system,  such  a thing  can  come  to  pass.  My  hon- 
ourable and  learned  friend  does  not  propose 
that  copyright  shall  descend  to  the  eldest  son, 
or  shall  be  bound  up  by  irrevocable  entail.  It 
is  to  be  merely  personal  property.  It  is  there 
fore  highly  improbable  that  it  will  descend  dur- 
ing sixty  years  or  half  that  term  from  parent  to 
child.  The  chance  is  that  more  people  than 
one  will  have  an  interest  in  it.  They  will  in  all 
probability  sell  it  and  divide  the  proceeds.  The 
price  which  a bookseller  will  give  for  it  will 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  sum  which  he  will 
afterwards  draw  from  the  public  if  his  specula- 
tion  proves  successful.  He  will  give  little,  if 
anything,  more  for  a term  of  sixty  years  than 
for  a term  of  thirty  or  five-and-twenty.  The 
present  value  of  a distant  advantage  is  always 
small ; but  where  there  is  great  room  to  doubt 
whether  a distant  advantage  will  be  any  advan 
tage  at  all,  the  present  value  sinks  to  almost 
nothing.  Such  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  public 
taste  that  no  sensible  man  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence  what  the  sale  of  any 
book  published  in  our  days  will  be  in  the  years 
between  1890  and  1900.  The  whole  fashion 
of  thinking  and  writing  has  often  undergone  a 
change  in  a much  shorter  period  than  that  to 
which  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  would 
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extend  posthumous  copyright.  What  would 
have  been  considered  the  best  literary  property 
m the  earlier  part  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign? 

I imagine,  Cowley’s  Poems.  Overleap  sixty 
years,  and  you  are  in  the  generation  of  which 
Pope  asked,  “ Who  now  reads  Cowley?”  What 
works  were  ever  expected  with  more  impatience 
by  the  public  than  those  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
which  appeared,  I think,  in  1754?  In  1814  no 
bookseller  would  have  thanked  you  for  the 
copyright  of  them  all,  if  you  had  offered  it  to 
him  for  nothing.  What  would  Paternoster  Row 
give  now  for  the  copyright  of  Hayley’s  Triumphs 
of  Temper,  so  much  admired  within  the  memory 
of  people  still  living?  I say,  therefore,  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  literary  property  it  will 
almost  always  pass  away  from  an  author’s 
family;  and  I say  that  the  price  given  for  it 
will  bear  a very  small  proportion  to  the  tax 
which  the  purchaser,  if  his  speculation  turns 
out  well,  will  in  the  course  of  a long  series  of 
years  levy  on  the  public. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Speech  on  Copyright , Feb.  5,  1841. 

The  principle  of  copyright  is  this:  It  is  a tax 
on  readers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a bounty 
to  writers.  The  tax  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one ; 
it  is  a tax  on  one  of  the  most  innocent  and  most 
salutary  of  human  pleasures ; and  never  let  us 
forget  that  a tax  on  innocent  pleasures  is  a 
premium  on  vicious  pleasures.  I admit,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  giving  a bounty  to  genius 
and  learning.  In  order  to  give  such  a bounty 
1 willingly  submit  even  to  this  severe  and  bur- 
densome tax.  Nay,  I am  ready  to  increase  the 
tax  if  it  can  be  shown  that  by  so  doing  I should 
proportionally  increase  the  bounty. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Copyright,  Feb.  5,  1841. 


COQUETTES. 

First  of  all,  I would  have  them  seriously 
think  on  the  shortness  of  their  time.  Life  is 
not  long  enough  for  a coquette  to  play  all  her 
tricks  in.  A timorous  woman  drops  into  her 
grave  before  she  is  done  deliberating.  Were 
the  age  of  man  the  same  that  it  was  before  the 
flood,  a lady  might  sacrifice  half  a century  to  a 
scruple,  and  be  two  or  three  ages  in  demurring. 
Had  she  nine  hundred  years  good,  she  might 
hold  out  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  before 
she  thought  fit  to  be  prevailed  upon.  But,  alas  1 
she  ought  to  play  her  part  in  haste,  when  she 
considers  that  she  is  suddenly  to  quit  the  stage, 
and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  I would  desire  my  female 
readeis  to  consider  that  as  the  term  of  life  is 
short,  that  of  beauty  is  much  shorter.  The 
finest  skin  wrinkles  in  a few  years,  and  loses 
the  strength  of  its  colouring  so  soon,  that  we 
have  scarce  time  to  admire  it.  I might  embel- 
lish this  subject  with  roses  and  rainbows,  and 
several  other  ingenious  conceits,  which  I may 
possibly  reserve  for  mother  opportunity. 


There  is  a third  consideration  which  I would 
likewise  recommend  to  a Demurrer,  and  that  is 
the  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  she 
is  about  threescore,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her 
doubts  and  scruples  before  that  time. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  89. 

A coquette  is  one  that  is  never  to  be  persuaded 
out  of  the  passion  she  has  to  please,  nor  out  of 
a good  opinion  of  her  own  beauty : time  and 
years  she  regards  as  things  that  only  wrinide  and 
decay  other  women  ; forgets  that  age  is  written 
in  the  face,  and  that  the  same  dress  which  be- 
came her  when  she  was  young,  now  only  make* 
her  look  the  older.  Affectation  cleaves  to  hef 
even  in  sickness  and  pain  ; she  dies  in  a high- 
head  and  coloured  ribbons.  La  BRUYiRR. 


CORPULENCE. 

Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  reassure  our  fat 
friends;  no  operation  is  involved  in  the  modern 
system  of  treating  their  superfluities.  Dr.  Dan- 
cel’s  grand  principle  is  this : to  diminish  em- 
bonpoint without  affecting  the  health,  the  patient 
must  live  principally  on  meat  (eating  but  a small 
quantity  of  other  aliment)  and  drinking  but  lit- 
tle, and  that  little  not  water.  In  a hundred 
parts  of  human  fat,  there  are  seventy-nine  of  car- 
bon, fifteen  and  a fraction  of  hydrogen,  and  five 
and  a fraction  of  oxygen.  But  water  is  nothing 
but  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  ; and  hydrogen 
is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  fat.  Therefore, 
the  aspirant  after  leanness  must  eat  but  few 
vegetables,  or  watery  messes,  or  hot  rolls,  pud- 
dings, tarts,  potatoes,  haricots,  pease-soup,  char- 
lottes, sweet  biscuits,  apple-rolls,  nor  cakes  in 
any  of  their  protean  forms;  because  all  these 
dainties  have  carbon  and  oxygen  for  their  prin- 
cipal bases.  If  he  will  persist  in  living  on  le- 
guminous, farinaceous,  and  liquid  diet,  he  will 
make  fat  as  certainly  as  the  bee  makes  honey 
by  sucking  flowers.  Household  Words. 


COUNSEL. 

A man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes 
see  no  more  than  one  ; or  that  a gamester  seeth 
always  more  than  a looker-on  ; . . . but  when 
all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that 
which  setteth  business  strait. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXVII I.,  Of  Friendship. 

Though  I may  not  be  able  to  inform  men 
more  than  they  know,  yet  I may  give  them  the 
occasion  to  consider.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows  are  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never 
so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when 
they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  glow 
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■pon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accustomed 
and  familiar  to  the  eye.  For  this  reason  there 
IS  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a prospect  than 
vers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the 
? I™-  PerPetualIy  shifting,  and  entertaining 

toe  sight  every  moment  with  something  that  is 
ew-  Addison:  Spectator,  No.  412. 

Rural  recreations  abroad,  and  books  at  home, 
are  the  innocent  pleasures  of  a man  who  is  early 

Sanof  «d  g,V*  f?rtune  no  more  hold  of  him 
than  of  necessity  he  must.  Dryden. 

h!u  rmtU.deS>  never  ^parted  from 
takenT±’vathat  ,S'  h,S  representations  were 
taken  from  the  country.  Dryden. 

Take  the  case  of  a common  English  landscape; 
-green  meadows  with  fat  cattle;  canals,  or  navi' 
ga  e rivers;  well-fenced,  well-cultivated  fields; 

church  eu^KSCaLtere?  COtrnges;  humble  antique 
l . ’ *b  church-yard  elms;  and  crossing 

imnrf*  r°Wc  a seen  under  bright  skies,  and  in 
goodweathes.-  there  is  much  beauty,  L eve™ 

Xt'vdiic^0T,edg'’ in  such  a scene-  But  ■» 

to  the  He  b*auty  consist  ? Not,  certainly, 
colour.  ^ miI;tUre  of  coloure  “d  forms;  f or 
(McoS.r?  P eaSuE’  and  lines  mor-  graceful 
nrefe^dT  ?nVh<!0rJ'  of  grace  that  may  be 

paint«'sd  ™n'?h  -bn  Spread  Up°"  a board-  °r  a 
painter  s pallet,  without  engaging  the  eve  to  a 

he°m!d  Te;  °r  T5ing  Pk£t  emSTonin 

«Xlb“  lhf  p,cture  of  hun>a"  kappi- 

affections  — l°-  r lmaginatio»s  and 

simis  yf  ’ ^nd  ln  lbe  v,sl^*e  and  unequivocal 
menr  ami*  frt,i,a?dcheerruland  Peaceful  enjoy, 
try  M id  f ha-  Secure  and  successful  Indus- 
D^etv  hv  u-UveS  \tS  contmuance— and  of  the 

plicity  biTwhirh,t*F,S-  exa,led~-*and  of  the  sim- 
and  th/f  H V*  1S  contrasted  with  the  guilt 
healt^n HC?r  °f  a City  Iife’-in  the  ^ages  of 
hibits  tn  a temPerance  and  plenty  which  it  ex- 
affords  to  UP"  eye,.and  .in  the  glimpses  which  it 
tive  or  fab^.T  imaginations  of  those  primi- 
mpted  bv  b °US  lmT  When  man  was  nncor- 
hu^  L eaK17-  and  ™biti0"  5 and  of  those 
imagine  th  JT  *“  wb,ch  We  sti11  flight  to 

unpollute^asvl°uVm  a PhiloTsoPhy  may  find  an 

p mea  asylum.  Lord  Jeffrey. 

liorne^alUhi^pTt10!!;11^  great  rePutation 
has  left  us  ^ t.®ffices  of  the  commonwealth, 

W much  hp  ev,denc«'  under  his  own  hand, 
mUch  he  was  versed  in  country  affairs. 

Locke. 

•iMs^soft  ™r.nal.seaso"5.of  the  year  when  the 
sullenness  aualnS  eas,ant’  11  were  an  injury  and 
her  riches^n/t”  * nat.ure  not  to  g°  out  and  see 
heaven  a^d  earth'*'**6  °f  her  rej°^ings  with 
"•  Milton. 

settled^ entirefv^n6  £busband  and  wife]  that  have 
81  length  wearv  of  country  but  have  grown 
convoy  .•  weaT  °f  one  another.  The  ladv’«5 
Pertinent  _aI,S  int®  a thousand  im- 
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opinion,  ’tis  necessary  to  be  happy  that  we 

^ ^ m°re  a^ 

r j?  ur  LADY  M’  W*  Montague  : 

lo  £..  IV.  Montague  (, before  marriage). 

n?u  character  more  deservedly  es- 
a country  gentleman  who 
understands  the  station  in  which  Heaven  and 
Nature  have  placed  him.  He  is  father  to  his 
tenants,  and  patron  tcLhis  neighbours,  and  is  more 
superior  to  those  of  lower  fortune  by  his  bene" 
olence  than  his  possessions.  He  justly  divides 
his  time  between  solitude  and  company  so  as  to 

ZdTffl  lre  0the/‘  His  life  is  sP^nt  in 
good  offices  of  an  advocate,  a referee,  a com- 
panion, a mediatoj,  and  a friend.  His  counsel 
and  knowledge  are  a guard  to  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  those  of  lower  talents,  and  the 
entertainment  and  happiness  of  those  of  equal. 
When  a man  in  a country  life  has  this  turn,  as 
it  is  hoped  thousands  have,  he  lives  in  a more 
happy  condition  than  any  that  is  described  in 
the  pastoral  description  of  poets,  or  the  vain- 
glorious  solitudes  recorded  by  philosophers. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatter,  No.  169. 

I must  detain  you  a little  longer,  to  tell  you 
that  I never  enter  this  delicious  retirement  but 
my  spirits  are  revived,  and  a sweet  complacency 
diffuses  itself  over  my  whole  mind.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  with  a conscience  void  of 
offence,  where  the  music  of  falling  waters,  the 
symphony  of  birds,  the  gentle  humming  of  bees, 
the  breath  of  flowers,  the  fine  imagery  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  in  a word,  the  beauties  and 
the  charms  of  nature  and  of  art,  court  all  my 
faculties,  refresh  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and 
smooth  every  avenue  of  thought  ? What  pleas- 
ing meditations,  what  agreeable  wanderings  of 
the  mind,  and  what  delicious  slumbers,  have  I 
enjoyed  here ! And  when  I turn  up  some  mas- 
terly writer  to  my  imagination,  methinks  here 
ms  beauties  appear  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,  and  the  rays  of  his  genius  shoot  upon  me 
with  greater  force  and  brightness  than  ordinary. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  179. 


Pertinent  effects  of  mi  laUs  mto  a lhousand  im- 
falls  “d'he  gentleman 

out  Of  love  with  1S  t88  and  b,s  horses,  and 
°Ve  w«h  everything  else.  . . . ’Tis  my 


COURAGE. 

Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  very 
often  forsakes  a man  when  he  has  occasion  foi 
it;  and  when  it  is  only  a kind  of  instinct  in  the 
soul,  it  breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  without 
judgment  or  discretion  That  courage  which 
arises  from  the  sense  of  our  duty,  and  from  the 
fear  of  offending  Him  that  made  us,  acts  always 
in  an  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason. 

Addison  : Guardian. 

Dangers  are  light,  if  they  once  seem  light ; and 
more  dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced 
™cm*  Lord  Bacon. 

. An  intrepid  courage  is  at  best  but  a holiday 
kind  of  virtue,  to  he  seldom  exercised,  and  never 
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but  in  cases  of  necessity  : affability,  mildness, 
tenderness,  and  a word  which  I would  fain  bring 
back  to  its  original  signification  of  virtue,— I 
mean  good  nature, — are  of  daily  use ; they  are 
the  bread  of  mankind  and  staff  of  life. 

Dryden. 

Courage  may  be  virtue,  where  the  daring  act 
is  extreme;  and  extreme  fear  no  vice,  when  the 
danger  is  extreme.  Hobbes. 

As  to  moral  courage,  I have  very  rarely  met 
with  the  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  courage.  I 
mean,  unprepared  courage,  that  which  is  neces- 
sary on  an  unexpected  occasion,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  most  unforeseen  events,  leaves  full 
freedom  of  judgment  and  decision. 

Napoleon  I. : Las  Cases , vol.  i.  part  ii. 

As  knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  he 
called  cunning  rather  than  wisdom ; so  a mind 
prepared  to  meet  danger,  if  excited  by  its  own 
eagerness  and  not  the  public  good,  deserves  the 
name  of  audacity  rather  than  of  courage. 

Plato. 

True  courage  has  so  little  to  do  with  anger, 
that  there  lies  always  the  strongest  suspicion 
against  it,  where  this  passion  is  highest.  True 
courage  is  cool  and  calm.  The  bravest  of  men 
have  the  least  of  a brutal  bullying  insolence,  and 
in  the  very  time  of  danger  are  found  the  most 
serene,  pleasant,  and  free.  Rage,  we  know,  can 
make  a coward  forget  himself  and  fight.  But 
what  is  done  in  fury  or  anger  , can  never  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  courage. 

Shaftesbury. 

A great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in  the  world  for 
the  want  of  a little  courage.  Every  day  sends 
to  their  graves  a number  of  obscure  men  who 
have  only  remained  in  obscurity  because  their 
timidity  has  prevented  them  from  making  a first 
effort ; and  who,  if  they  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  begin,  would  in  all  probability  have 
gone  great  lengths  in  the  career  of  fame.  The 
fact  is,  that  to  do  anything  in  this  world  worth 
doing,  we  must  not  stand  back  shivering  and 
thinking  of  the  cold  and  danger,  but  jump  in 
and  scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will 
not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculating  risks  and 
adjusting  nice  chances ; it  did  very  well  before 
the  Flood,  when  a man  could  consult  his  friends 
upon  an  intended  publication  for  a hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  then  live  to  see  his  success 
afterwards;  but  at  present  a man  waits,  and 
doubts,  and  consults  his  brother  and  his  particu 
lar  friends,  till  one  fine  day  he  finds  that  he  is 
sixty  years  of  age  ; that  he  has  lost  so  much 
time  in  consulting  his  first-cousins  and  particular 
friends,  that  he  has  no  more  time  to  follow  their 
advice.  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Some  are  brave  one  day,  and  cowards  an- 
other, as  great  captains  have  often  told  me,  from 
their  own  experience  and  observation. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Cruelty  . . . argues  not  only  a depravedness 
of  nature,  but  also  a meanness  of  courage  and 
imbecility  of  mind.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


COURTSHIP. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  a man’s  life  is  gen- 
erally that  which  passes  in  courtship,  provided 
his  passion  be  sincere,  and  the  party  beloved 
kind  with  discretion. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  261. 

Every  man  in  the  time  of  courtship,  and  in 
the  first  entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a beha- 
viour like  my  correspondent’s  holiday  suit. 

Addison. 

Tom  hinting  at  his  dislike  of  some  trifle  his 
mistress  had  said,  she  asked  him  how  he  would 
talk  to  her  after  marriage  if  he  talked  at  this 
rate  before  ? ADDISON. 

To  return  to  my  own  case.  It  is  very  hard, 

I think,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  bashful 
men  like  me,  who  want  to  declare  the  state  of 
their  affections,  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
female  society,  and  who  are  habitually  startled 
and  confused,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  when- 
ever they  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 
There  are  people  ready  to  assist  us  in  every  other 
emergency  of  our  lives;  but  in  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all,  we  are  inhumanly  left  to  help 
ourselves.  There  have  been  one  or  two  rare 
occasions,  on  which  one  or  two  unparalleled 
women  have  nobly  stepped  forward  and  relieved 
us  of  our  humiliating  position  as  speechless 
suitors,  by  taking  all  the  embarrassment  of 
making  the  offer  on  their  own  shoulders. 

Household  Words. 

For  the  whole  endeavour  of  both  parties, 
during  the  time  of  courtship,  is  to  hinder  them- 
selves from  being  known,  and  to  disguise  their 
natural  temper,  and  real  desires,  in  hypocritical 
imitation,  studied  compliance,  and  continued 
affectation.  From  the  time  that  their  love  is 
avowed,  neither  sees  the  other  but  in  a mask, 
and  the  cheat  is  managed  often  on  both  sides 
with  so  much  art,  and  discovered  afterward  with 
so  much  abruptness,  that  each  has  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  transformation  has  happened 
on  the  wedding-night,  and  that,  by  a strange 
imposture,  one  has  been  courted  and  another 
married. 

I desire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to 
question  all  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you 
with  matrimonial  complaints,  concerning  their 
behaviour  in  the  time  of  courtship,  and  inform 
them  that  they  are  neither  to  wonder  nor  r®P*n.c’ 
when  a contract  begun  with  fraud  has  ended  in 
disappointment. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  45. 

When  a woman  is  deliberating  with  herself 
whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near  each  other 
in  other  pretensions,  certainly  he  of  best  under- 
standing is  to  be  preferred.  Life  hangs  heavily 
in  the  repeated  conversation  of  one  who  has  no 
imagination  to  be  fired  at  the  several  occasions 
and  objects  which  come  before  him,  or 
cannot  strike  out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of 
pleasing  discourse. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator  No.  52*. 
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The  advantages,  as  I was  going  to  say.  of 
sense,  beamy,  and  riches,  are  what  are  certainly 

fortniw  m°u,VeS.t0  * prudent  young  woman  of 
v?f  chanSinS  her  condition ; but  as  she  is 

herself  i k'  I7®  Tn  each  °f  ,hese» she  is  *0  ask 
herself  whether  the  man  who  has  most  of  these 

dM?rSndM0nl  mLthe  lump  is  not  the  most 
a ♦ He  hat  has  excelIent  talents,  with 

Drefemhlt  f a?d  fn  ^eeable  person,  is 

preferable  to  him  who  is  only  rich,  if  it  were 
only  that  good  faculties  may  purchase  riches;  hut 
nches  cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  I 
do  not  mean  that  wit,  and  a capacity  to  enter- 

b founrlLhat  Sh°UJd  bC  hi^hIy  vulued,  except  it 
is  founded  on  good  nature  and  humanity.  There 

•re  many  ingenious  men  whose  abilities  do  little 

uneasy  theraselves  and  about  them 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  522. 

Courtship  consists  in  a number  of  quiet  atten- 
Uons  not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so  vague 
M not  to  be  understood.  Stern* 


*45 


COVETOUSNESS. 

iJj0?*  men  are/°  c°vetous  as  if  they  were  to 

were  todfert  °/herS  S°  profuse’  “ if  they 
were  to  die  the  next  moment.  3 

Aristotle. 

dfauli?  frn^°ri!l  natnre  any,h*nB  so  remotely 
K ® extremely  opposite  to 

mm,  as  a greedy  and  griping  niggard. 

Barrow. 


C°vetous,  man  is  a downright  servant  a 
lowest°and  ^ ****  l°  WOrk  *n  mines»  which  is  the 
to  “c reie  hi  ' COndition  of  servitude  ; and, 

knows  n“  whom -He  h WOrifr  ,he.re  for  he 

knows  not  k',  H.e  heapeth  up  riches,  and 
that  he  h?mThi?  Hai  Cnj0y  lhera  il  is  only  sure 
He  is  an  ‘ ne,t^er  shall  nor  can  enjoy  them, 
allow  »rineedy  sIave;  he  will  hardly 
franHe  n?SeK  clolhes  and  board-wanes ; he  de- 
frauds not  only  other  men,  but  his  own  nenius- 

anVmt^^co  t ™'/' , S 

•Parent  Thar  r . d " of  this  wretch  is  5° 
Cowley. 

inducenyouthte0Ci^dntOUS  d'sign  °-f  growing  ri<* 

satisfy  yjureeb  TT  your  ,rePuta'10n,  but  rather 

yourihoimTtfbe  whelTT,"3''  fortunei  and 
*0  yourself  a jxlnri  h y taken  UP  with  acquiring 
7 ursell  a glorious  name.  DrySen. 

because" iliev  °un 7^  COmplain  of  them  who, 
hoard  himuo  asniT”^  .Chaucer>  would 
only  to  bokon  i.TerS  ?°  their  erandam  gold, 

mahinVuTT o'fhrelVeS' a"d  hTdR"i're 

cyptrKs-t?e'e°PThTvh°mT  covetous  are  «ke  the 
fruitless;  sorichL”  y appear  well,  but  are 
generous  have  the  means  >°  be 

“j  y"  Some  “e  not  so : but  they  should 


consider  that  they  are  only  trustees  for  what  they 
possess,  and  should  show  their  wealth  to  be 
2 d?'ng  g°od  than  merely  in  having  it 
They  should  not  reserve  their  benevolence6  for 

Kiwn  JUleycare  ?ead  ••  for  ‘bose  who  give 
not  till  they  die,  show  that  they  would  not  then, 
if  they  could  keep  it  any  longer. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

ihe  desire  of  more  and  more  rises  by  a nat- 
urai  gradation  to  most,  and  after  that  to  all. 

L’ Estrange. 

The  character  of  covetousness  is  what  a man 
generally  acquires  more  through  some  niggard- 
mess  or  ill  grace  in  little  and  inconsiderable 
things  than  m expenses  of  any  consequence.  A 
very  few  pounds  a year  would  ease  that  man  of 
the  scandal  of  avarice.  Pope  : 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 
Our  language,  by  a peculiar  significance  of 
dialect,  calls  the  covetous  man  the  miserable 
man'  South. 

The  covetous  man  heaps  up  riches,  not  to 
enjoy  them,  but  to  have  them;  and  starves  him- 
self m the  midst  of  plenty,  and  most  unnaturally 
cheats  and  robs  himself  of  that  which  is  his 
own ; and  makes  a hard  shift  to  be  as  poor  and 
miserable  with  a great  estate  as  any  man  can  be 
wlthout  Tillotson. 

The  man  who  enslaves  himself  to  his  money 
is  proclaimed  in  our  very  language  to  be  a miser 
or  a miserable  man.  R.  c.  Trench.  * 


CREATION. 

These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body, 
without  which  a man  might  have  very  well  sub- 
sisted,  though  not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a 
plain  demonstration  of  an  all-wise  Contriver 
as  those  more  numerous  copyings  which  are 
found  among  the  vessels  of  the  same  body  are 
evident  demonstrations  that  they  could  not  be 
the  work  of  chance.  This  argument  receives 
additional  strength  if  we  apply  it  to  every  ani- 
mal and  insect  within  our  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  those  numberless  living  creatures  that  are 
objects  too  minute  for  a human  eye:  and  if  we 
consider  how  the  several  species  in  this  whole 
world  of  life  resemble  one  another  in  very 
many  particulars,  so  far  as  is  convenient  for 
their  respective  states  of  existence,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a hundred  millions  of  dice 
should  be  casually  thrown  a hundred  millions 
of  times  in  the  same  number  than  that  the  body 
of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the 
like  chance  should  arise  in  innumerable  in- 
stances requires  a degree  of  credulity  that  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  common  sense.  We 
may  carry  this  consideration  yet  farther  if  we 
reflect  on  the  two  sexes  in  every  living  species, 
with  their  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  those 
particular  distinctions  that  were  necessary  for 
the  keeping  up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  543. 
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If  there  were  beings  who  lived  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  in  dwellings  adorned  with  statues 
and  paintings,  and  everything  which  is  possessed 
in  rich  abundance  by  those  whom  men  esteem 
fortunate;  and  if  these  beings  could  receive 
tidings  of  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  gods, 
and  could  then  emerge  from  their  hidden  dwell- 
ings through  the  open  fissures  of  the  earth  to 
the  places  which  we  inhabit;  if  they  could  sud- 
denly behold  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the 
vault  of  heaven ; could  recognize  the  expanse 
of  the  cloudy  firmament,  and  the  might  of  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  admire  the  sun  in  his 
majesty,  beauty,  and  radiant  effulgence;  and 
lastly,  when  night  veiled  the  earth  in  darkness, 
they  could  behold  the  starry  heavens,  the  chang- 
ing moon,  and  the  stars  rising  and  setting  in  the 
unvarying  course  ordained  from  eternity,  they 
would  surely  exclaim,  “ There  are  gods ! and 
such  great  things  must  be  the  work  of  their 
hands.”  Aristotle  : | 

Quoted  by  Humboldt  in  his  Cosmos.  \ 

A spontaneous  production  is  against  matter 
oi  fact ; a thing  without  example  not  only  in 
man,  but  the  vilest  of  weeds.  Bentley. 

An  eternal  sterility  must  have  possessed  the 
world  where  all  things  had  been  fixed  and  fast- 
ened everlastingly  with  the  adamantine  chains 
of  specific  gravity,  if  the  Almighty  had  not 
spoken  and  said,  “Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit,  after  its  kind  and  it  was  so. 

Bentley. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts 
of  the  world,  the  discernible  ends  of  them,  the 
meliority  above  what  was  necessary  to  be,  do 
evince  by  a reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  work- 
manship, not  of  blind  mechanism,  or  blinder 
chance,  but  of  an  intelligent  and  benign  agent. 

Bentley. 

That  all  these  distances,  motions,  and  quan- 
tities of  matter  should  be  so  accurately  and 
harmoniously  adjusted  in  this  great  variety  of 
our  system,  is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind 
material  causes,  and  must  certainly  flow  from 
that  eternal  fountain  of  wisdom. 

Bentley. 

Let  there  be  an  admiration  of  those  divine 
attributes  and  prerogatives  for  whose  manifesting 
he  was  pleased  to  construct  this  vast  fabric. 

Boyle. 

God  may  rationally  be  supposed  to  have 
framed  so  great  and  admirable  an  automaton  as 
the  world,  for  several  ends  and  purposes. 

Boyle. 

We  are  raised  by  science  to  an  understanding 
of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which  the 
Creator  has  displayed  in  all  His  works.  Not  a 
*tep  can  we  take  in  any  direction  without  per- 
ceiving the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design ; 
and  the  skill  everywhere  conspicuous  is  calcu- 
lated in  so  vast  a proportion  of  instances  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  living  creatures,  and  es- 


pecially of  ourselves,  that  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  concluding  that  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme 
of  Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in 
harmony  with  a plan  of  absolute  benevolence. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  most  consoling 
inference,  the  delight  is  inexpressible  of  being 
able  to  follow  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Great 
Author  of  nature,  and  to  trace  the  unbounded 
power  and  exquisite  skill  which  are  exhibited  by 
the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  mightiest  parta 
of  His  system.  Lord  Brougham. 

Nothing  can  act  before  it  will  be.  The  first 
man  was  not,  and  therefore  could  not  make  him- 
self to  be.  For  anything  to  produce  itself  is  to 
act ; if  it  acted  before  it  was,  it  was  then  some- 
thing and  nothing  at  the  same  time;  it  then  had 
a being  before  it  had  a being ; it  acted  when  it 
brought  itself  into  being.  How  could  it  act 
without  a being,  without  it  was  ? So  that  if  it 
were  the  cause  of  itself,  it  must  be  before  itself 
as  well  as  after  itself ; it  was  before  it  was ; it 
was  as  a cause  before  it  was  as  an  effect. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

Let  us  carry  ourselves  back  in  spirit  to  the 
mysterious  week,  to  the  teeming  work-days  of 
the  Creator,  as  they  rose  in  vision  before  the  eye 
of  the  inspired  historian  of  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  days  that  the  Lord 
God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  And  who 
that  hath  watched  their  ways  with  an  under- 
standing heart  could  contemplate  the  filial  and 
loyal  bee,  the  home-building,  wedded,  and  di- 
vorceless sparrow,  and,  above  all,  the  manifoldly 
intelligent  ant-tribes,  with  their  commonwealths 
and  confederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the 
husband-folk  that  fold  in  their  tiny  flocks  on  the 
honeyed  leaf,  and  the  virgin  sisters  with  the  holy 
instincts  of  maternal  love,  detached,  and  in  self- 
less purity,  and  not  say  to  himself,  Behold  the 
shadow  of  approaching  humanity,  the  sun  aris- 
ing from  behind,  in  the  kindling  morning  of  the 
creation!  S.  T.  Coleridge: 

Aids  to  Reflection,  App.  xxxvi. 

That  divers  limners  at  a distance,  without 
either  copy  or  design,  should  draw  the  same 
picture  to  an  undistinguishable  exactness,  is 
more  conceivable  than  that  matter,  which  is  so 
diversified,  should  frame  itself  so  unerringly, 
according  to  the  idea  of  its  kind. 

Glanvill. 

Certain  passive  strictures,  or  signatures,  of 
that  wisdom  which  hath  made  and  ordered  all 
things  with  the  highest  reason. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Why,  it  will  be  said,  may  we  not  suppose  the 
world  has  always  continued  as  it  is;  that  is, 
that  there  has  been  a constant  succession  of 
finite  beings  appearing  and  disappearing  on  the 
earth  from  all  eternity?  I answer,  Whatever 
is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  this  constant  suc- 
cession, exclusive  of  an  intelligent  cause,  will 
never  account  for  the  undeniable  marks  of  de- 
sign visible  in  all  finite  beings.  Nor  is  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  a contrivance  without  a 
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contriver  diminished  by  this  imaginary  succes- 
sion ; but  rather  increased,  by  being  repeated  at 
every  step  of  the  series. 

Besides,  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings 
involves  in  it  a contradiction,  and  is  therefore 
plainly  impossible.  As  the  supposition  is  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  any  one  having  existed 
from  eternity,  each  of  the  beings  in  succession 
must  have  begun  in  time:  but  the  succession 
itself  is  eternal.  "We  have  then  the  succession 
of  beings  infinitely  earlier  than  any  being  in  the 
succession ; or,  in  other  words,  a series  of  beings 
running  on  ad  infinitum  before  it  reached  any 
particular  being,  which  is  absurd.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  some 
eternal  Being,  or  nothing  could  ever  have  ex- 
isted; and  since  the  beings  which  we  behold 
bear  in  their  whole  structure  evident  marks  of 
wisdom  and  design,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
who  formed  them  is  a wise  and  intelligent  agent. 

Robert  Hall: 
Modem  Infidelity , Preface. 

Whoever  considers  the  study  of  anatomy  I 
believe  will  never  be  an  atheist ; the  frame  of 
man’s  body  and  coherence  of  his  parts  being  so 
strange  and  paradoxical  that  I hold  it  to  be  the 
greatest  miracle  of  nature. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker 
plainly  appears  in  the  parts  of  this  stupendous 
fabric,  and  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatures  in  it.  Locke. 

rhere  is  not  so  contemptible  a plant  or  animal 
that  does  not  confound  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing. Locke. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of 
the  universe  that  the  species  of  creatures  should, 
by  gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward 
his  perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend 
from  us  downward.  Locke. 

Is  it  possible  that  a promiscuous  jumble  of 
printing  letter  should  often  fall  into  a method 
which  should  stamp  on  paper  a coherent  dis- 
course  ? Locke. 

We  cannot  look  around  us  without  being 
struck  by  the  surprising  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  the  sources  of  Beauty  of  Creation,  produced 
by  form,  or  by  colour,  or'by  both  united.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  every  object  in 
nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  in  some  manner 
beautiful : so  largely  has  the  Creator  provided 
Jor  our  pleasures  through  the  sense  of  sight.  It 
ts  rare  to  see  anything  which  is  in  itself  distaste- 
or  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  or  repulsive : 
while  on  this,  however,  they  are  alone  entitled 
to  pronounce  who  have  cultivated  the  faculty  in 
<^UeVu>n  ’ s‘.nc.e»  every  other  quality  of  mind 
as  of  body,  it  is  left  to  ourselves  to  improve  that 
oi  which  the  basis  has  been  given  to  us,  as  the 
means  of  cultivating  it  have  been  placed  in  our 
power. 

May  I not  also  say,  that  this  beauty  has  been 
conferred  in  wisdom,  as  in  beneficence  ? It  is 


one  of  the  revelations  which  the  Creator  has 
made  of  Himself  to  man.  He  was  to  be  ad- 
mired and  loved  : it  was  through  the  demonstra- 
tions of  His  character  that  we  could  alone  see 
Him  and  judge  q(  Him:  and  in  thus  inducing 
or  compelling  us  to  admire  and  love  the  visible 
works  of  His  hand,  He  has  taught  us  to  love 
and  adore  Himself.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
which  the  beauty  of  Creation  teaches,  in  addition 
to  the  pleasure  which  it  affords ; but,  for  this,  we 
must  cultivate  that  simple  and  surely  amiable 
piety  which  learns  to  view  the  Father  of  the 
Universe  in  all  the  works  of  that  universe. 
Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  that  certainly  rea- 
sonable philosophy  which  desires  to  unite  what 
men  have  too  much  laboured  to  dissever;  a state 
of  mind  which  is  easily  attainable,  demands  no 
effort  of  feeling  beyond  that  of  a simple  and 
good  heart,  and  needs  not  diverge  into  a weak 
and  censurable  enthusiasm.  Much  therefore  is 
he  to  be  pitied  or  condemned  who  has  not  culti- 
vated this  faculty  in  this  manner;  who  is  not  for- 
ever looking  round  on  creation  in  feeling  and  in 
search  of  those  beauties ; that  he  may  thus  bend 
in  gratitude  and  love  before  the  Author  of  all 
Beauty.  Dr.  J.  Macculloch. 

Could  necessity  infallibly  produce  quarries  of 
stone,  which  are  the  materials  of  all  magnificent 
structures  ? Sir  T.  More. 

It  became  him  who  created  them  to  set  them 
in  order  : and  if  he  did  so,  it  is  un philosophical 
to  seek  for  any  other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to 
pretend  that  it  might  arise  out  of  a chaos  by  the 
mere  laws  of  nature.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God,  and 
observe  the  operations  of  his  hands  : let  us  take 
notice  of  and  admire  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  the  formation  of  them.  No  crea- 
ture in  this  sublunary  world  is  capable  of  so 
doing  beside  man  ; yet  we  are  deficient  herein  : 
we  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues,  and  a little  skill  in  philology,  or  his- 
tory perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and  neglect  that 
which  to  me  seems  more  material, — I mean 
natural  history  and  the  works  of  the  creation. 

John  Ray: 

The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

There  is  no  greater,  at  least  no  more  palpable 
and  convincing,  argument  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  than  the  admirable  art  and  wisdom  that 
discovers  itself  in  the  make  and  constitution,  the 
order  and  disposition,  the  ends  and  uses,  of  all 
the  parts  and  members  of  this  stately  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth.  For  if  in  the  works  of  art, 
as  for  example  a curious  edifice  or  machine, 
counsel,  design,  and  direction  to  an  end,  appear- 
ing in  the  whole  frame,  and  in  all  the  several 
pieces  of  it,  do  necessarily  infer  the  being  and 
operation  of  some  intelligent  architect  or  en- 
gineer, why  shall  not  also  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  that 
excellent  contrivance  for  beauty,  order,  use,  etr., 
which  is  observable  in  them,  wherein  they  do  a* 
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much  transcend  the  effects  of  human  art  as  infi- 
nite power  and  wisdom  exceeds  finite,  infer  the 
existence  and  efficiency  of  an  Omnipotent  and 
All- wise  Creator  ? Ray. 

A wonder  it  must  be  that  there  should  be  any 
man  found  so  stupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that 
this  most  beautiful  world  could  be  produced  by 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  Ray. 

Should  he  find  upon  one  single  sheet  of  parch- 
ment an  oration  written  full  of  profound  sense, 
adorned  with  elegant  phrase,  the  wit  of  man 
could  not  persuade  him  that  this  was  done  by 
the  temerarious  dashes  of  an  unguided  pen. 

Ray. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  attribute  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  exundation  and 
overflowing  of  his  transcendent  and  infinite 
goodness.  Ray. 

To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original,  and 
view  nature  in  its  cradle,  to  trace  the  outgoings  | 
of  the  Ancient  of  days  in  the  first  instance  of 
his  creative  power,  is  a research  too  great  for 
mortal  inquiry.  South. 

Aristotle  held  that  it  streamed  by  connatural 
result  and  emanation  from  God  ; so  that  there 
was  no  instant  assignable  of  God’s  eternal  ex- 
istence in  which  the  world  did  not  also  co-exist. 

South. 

God,  surveying  the  works  of  creation,  leaves 
us  this  general  impress  or  character  upon  them, 
that  they  were  exceeding  good.  South. 

That  the  universe  was  formed  by  a fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  I will  no  more  believe  than 
that  the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  alphabet 
would  fall  into  a most  ingenious  treatise  of  phi- 
losophy. Swift. 

How  often  might  a man  after  he  had  jumbled 
a set  of  letters  in  a bag  fling  them  out  upon  the 
ground  before  they  would  fall  into  an  exact 
poem,  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a good  discourse 
in  prose  ! And  may  not  a little  book  be  as 
easily  made  by  chance  as  this  great  volume  of 
the  world  ? How  long  might  a man  be  in  sprin- 
kling colours  upon  a canvas  with  a careless 
hand  before  they  could  happen  to  make  the  ex- 
act picture  of  a man?  And  is  a man  easier 
made  by  chance  than  his  picture  ? How  long 
might  twenty  thousand  blind  men,  which  should 
be  sent  out  from  the  several  remote  parts  of 
England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they 
would  all  meet  in  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into 
rank  and  file  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army? 
And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined 
than  how  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  matter 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a world. 

Tillotson:  Sermons. 

Researches  into  the  springs  of  natural  bodies 
and  their  motions  should  awaken  us  to  admira- 
tion at  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator  in 
all  the  works  of  nature.  Dr.  I.  WATTS. 


CRIMES. 

Crimes  lead  into  one  another.  They  who  aw 
capable  of  being  forgers  are  capable  of  being 
incendiaries.  Burke  : 

To  Sir  A.  /.  Elton,  Jan.  30,  1777- 

Crimes  are  the  actions  of  physical  beings  with 
an  evil  intention  abusing  their  physical  power* 
against  justice  and  to  the  detriment  of  society. 

Burke : 

Imp.  of  W.  Hastings  ; Report  on  the  Lords 
Journal,  1794. 

Thank  God,  my  Lords,  men  that  are  greatly 
guilty  are  never  wise.  I repeat  it — men  that 
are  greatly  guilty  are  never  wise.  In  their  de- 
fence of  one  crime  they  are  sure  to  meet  the 
ghost  of  some  former  defence,  which,  like  the 
spectre  in  Virgil,  drives  them  back. 

Burke  : Imp.  of  IV.  Hastings. 

Great  crimes  are  commonly  produced  either 
out  of  a cold  intensity  of  selfishness,  or  out  of 
a hot  intensity  of  passion.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
any  one  to  say  which  will  lead  to  the  more  de- 
testable results.  The  visible  ferocity,  the  glare 
of  envy  or  wild  hatred  in  the  criminal  who  slays 
his  enemy — foul  and  detestable  as  it  must  ever 
be — is  not  so  loathsome  as  the  tranquil  good 
humour  of  the  wretch  utterly  lost  in  self- content, 
ready  without  a particle  of  malice  or  compunc- 
tion to  pluck  neighbours’  lives,  as  fruit,  for  his 
material  refreshment.  Household  Words. 


CRITICISM. 

Of  this  shallow  species  there  is  not  a more 
unfortunate,  empty,  and  conceited  animal  than 
that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a 
Critic.  This,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  one  that,  without  entering  into  the  sense 
and  soul  of  an  author,  has  a few  general  rulp, 
which,  like  mechanical  instruments,  he  applies 
to  the  works  of  every  writer ; and  as  they  quad- 
rate with  them,  pronounces  the  author  perfect  or 
defective.  He  is  master  of  a certain  set  of 
words,  as  Unity , Style , Fire , Phlegm , Easy,  Nat- 
ural, Turn,  Sentiment,  and  the  like  ; which  he 
varies,  compounds,  divides,  and  throws  together, 
in  every  part  of  his  discourse,  without  any 
thought  or  meaning.  The  marks  you  may  know 
him  by  are,  an  elevated  eye,  and  dogmatical 
brow,  a positive  voice,  and  a contempt  for 
everything  that  comes  out,  whether  he  has  read 
it  or  not.  Addison  : Taller,  No.  165. 

For  this  reason  I think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  critics 
who  write  in  a positive  dogmatic  way,  without 
either  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If  the 
reader  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  Latin 
critics  wrote,  he  may  find  their  manner  very 
beautifully  described  in  the  characters  of  Horace, 
Petronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I am  now  speaking. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  253. 
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AbQvean,  I would  have  them  well  versed  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a man 
very  often  fancies  that  he  understands  a critic; 
when  m reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his 
meaning.  It  is  m criticism  as  in  all  other  sci- 
ences and  speculations;  one  who  brings  with 
m any  implicit  notions  and  observations,  which 

rIau-  made  ,n  bis  reading  of  the  poets,  will 
hnd  his  own  reflections  methodized  and  ex- 
plained,  and  perhaps  several  little  hints  that  had 
passed  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in 
£*  Z <L°f  * g°°d  cri,tic:  whereas  one  who 

niter  *!.theSe,  Preil0u.5  Igh,s  **  very  often  an 
otter  stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a 
Wrong  interpretation  upon  it.  P 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  a man,  who  sets  up  for 
J “£e  criticism,  should  have  perused  the 

cl^rTn^^'0,16^'0]1641’  unless  he  has  also  a 
? nglCaI  h,ead-  Without  this  talent  he 
owPn  TK  y PU“  and  PerPlexed  amidst  his 
woL  rCrS’  m,Stakes  the  sense  of  those  he 

S „ ?tUtC’  7*  ,f  he  Chances  t0  think  right, 

not  kno,w  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to 
who^ir??  cb:arne'?s.and  Perspicuity.  Aristotle, 
S?**  Cntic*  wa?  also  of  the  best 
logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  291. 
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Z'ldr.rUaU"'\S  °uf  a wriler> »nd  communicate  to 
'hJ.  °rldTs“ch  ,hlngs  as  are  worth  their  obser- 
vatjon.  Jhe  most  exquisite  words,  and  finest 
strokes  of  an  author,  are  those  which  very  often 
appear  the  most  doubtful  and  exceptionable  to  a 
man  who  wants  a relish  for  polite  learning ; and 
are  th°se  whlch  a sour  undistinguishing 
entic  generally  attacks  with  the  greatest  riolence! 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  291. 


Greek  orhT  .observe  that  there  is  not  a 

Mhe  sM^  rVnn^^ho  has  not  shown,  even 
ter  of  alT  L°fih,S  Cnl,C,S™s'  that  he  was  a mas- 
tongue  h Clegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native 

^ I™'!"?!  “Sf  -- 


til'  , ’ Y u nave  endeavoured  to  signal- 

“r  EnSw  V y W°rl<S  °f  this  nature-  ^"ng 
•WmSnnT'  ^ T °nl5r  defeCtive  in  «b« 

Cover  bvln  Partlc".1»ra.  b-t  plainly  dis- 
and  by  their  rP  which  they  make  use  of, 
are  confused  way  of  thinking,  that  they 

general  w V tems  °*  arts  and  sciences.  A few 
fhor/wiJh  CS  ex,racted  °»«  of  the  French  au- 
times's  ' Jna  CMr,tam  can‘  of  words.  has  some- 
jefticious  aP„dnfo™SehSWri'er  ^ “ m°St 
Addison  : Spectator,  No.  291. 

critic  who  ha^arl<.kby  Which  you  may  discover  a 
that  heWbe°Idh“neitber nor  learning,  is  this: 
an  author  whhT^r^  passage  in 
andapplauded  o 1 hcen  before  received 
cism  turns  wholli  PU,b  \c’  and  tbat  his  criti- 

This  part  htt,C  faults  and  errors- 

in,  that  we  find  evi  ‘S  5?  VCry  easy  t0  succeed 
publishing  of  a n ^ ord,nar>r  reader,  upon  the 
enough  to  turn  £ P°fm’  has  wil  and  nature 

cule,  and  verv  .reraI  PfSages  of  * into  ridi- 

Mr  Drvrf.  °^en  ,n  tb*  right  place.  This 
two  Sl7eta"edSli„'eT:agre'ab'y  remarked  in  ,hese 

fences  ILm imDcrferr0  dwe11  ?ther  uPon  exce1’ 
“perfections,  to  discover  the  con- 


®CSldeJ  a ™an  ."'ho  has  the  gift  of  ridicule  is 
apt  to  find  fault  with  anything  that  gives  him  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and 
very  often  censures  a passage,  not  because  there 
is  any  fault  m it,  but  because  he  can  be  merr? 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  un- 
fair  and  disingenuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in 
which  the  greatest  masters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a serious 
and  instructive  air. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  291. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a man  who  would 
form  to  himself  a finished  taste  of  good  writing 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  1 must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who, 
besides  the  mechanical  rules,  which  a man  of 
very  little  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter 
into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
show  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a 
noble  work. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  409. 

I have  a great  esteem  for  a true  critic,  such  as 
Aristotle  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks; 
Horace  and  Quintilian  among  the  Romans; 
Boileau  and  Dacier  among  the  French.  But  it 
is  our  misfortune  that  some  who  set  up  for  pro- 
fessed critics  among  us  are  so  stupid  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  together  with 
elegance  or  common  propriety;  and  withal  so 
illiterate  that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  therefore  criticise  upon  old  au- 
thors only  at  second-hand.  They  judge  of  them 
by  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any 
notions  they  have  of  the  authors  themselves. 
The  words  unity,  action,  sentiment,  and  diction, 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them 
a figure  among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt 
to  believe  they  are  very  deep  because  they  are 
unintelligible. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  592. 

The  candour  which  Horace  shows  is  that  which 
distinguishes  a critic  from  a caviller  : he  declares 
that  he  is  not  offended  at  little  faults,  which  may 
be  imputed  to  inadvertency. 

Addison  : Guardian. 

When  I read  rules  of  criticism  I inquire  after 
the  works  of  the  author,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
cover what  he  likes  in  a composition. 

Addison:  Guardian. 

I never  knew  a critic  who  made  it  his  business 
to  lash  the  faults  of  other  writers  that  was 
guilty  of  greater  himself;  as  the  hangman  is 
generally  a worse  malefactor  than  the  criminal 
that  suffers  by  his  hand.  Addison. 
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If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules 
and  observations  in  criticism,  I then  consider 
whether  there  be  a propriety  and  elegance  in  his 
thoughts  and  words,  clearness  and  delicacy  in 
his  remarks,  wit  and  good  breeding  in  his  rail- 
lery. Addison. 

They  publish  their  ill-natured  discoveries  with 
\ secret  pride,  and  applaud  themselves  for  the 
singularity  of  their  judgment,  which  has  found 
a flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  ad- 
mires. Addison. 

How  often  is  a person  whose  intentions  are  to 
do  good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as 
scurrilous  a manner  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to 
mankind  1 Addison. 

To  say  of  a celebrated  piece  that  there  are 
faults  in  it,  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  author  of 
it  is  a man.  Addison. 

A critic  is  a man  who  on  all  occasions  is  more 
attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is  present. 

Addison. 

Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those 
critics  who  write  in  a dogmatic  way,  without 
language,  genius,  or  imagination. 

Addison. 

Some  men  make  their  ignorance  the  measure 
of  excellence:  these  are,  of  course,  very  fas- 
tidious critics ; for,  knowing  little,  they  can  find 
but  little  to  like.  W.  Allston. 

Critics  form  a general  character  from  the  ob- 
servation of  particular  errors,  taken  in  their  own 
oblique  or  imperfect  views;  which  is  as  unjust 
as  to  make  a judgment  of  the  beauty  of  a man’s 
body  from  the  shade  it  cast  in  such  and  such  a 
position.  Broome. 

Bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men’s 
works,  and  let  not  zoilism  . . . blast  any  well- 
intended  labours.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Scholars  are  men  of  peace : they  bear  no  arms, 
but  their  tongues  are  sharper  than  Actius’  sword, 
their  pens  carry  further,  and  give  a louder  report, 
than  thunder.  I had  rather  stand  in  the  shock 
of  a basilisk  than  in  the  fury  of  a merciless  pen. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Different  from  them  are  all  the  great  critics. 
They  have  taught  us  one  essential  rule.  I think 
the  excellent  and  philosophic  artist,  a tme  judge 
as  well  as  a perfect  follower  of  Nature,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  has  somewhere  applied  it,  or 
something  like  it,  in  his  own  profession.  It  is 
this : that,  if  ever  we  should  find  ourselves  dis- 
posed not  to  admire  those  writers  or  artists  (Livy 
ar*  Virgil,  for  instance,  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo)  whom  all  the  learned  had  admired,  not 
to  follow  our  own  fancies,  but  to  study  them, 
until  we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  ad- 
mire; and  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  this  combina- 
tion of  admiration  with  knowledge,  rather  to 
believe  that  we  are  dull  than  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  neen  imposed  on.  Burke: 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs , 1791. 


Malherbe,  on  hearing  a prose  work  of  great 
merit  much  extolled,  drily  asked  if  it  would 
reduce  the  price  of  bread  ? Neither  was  his 
appreciation  of  poetry  much  higher,  when  he 
observed  that  a good  poet  was  of  no  more  ser- 
vice to  the  church  or  the  state  than  a good 
player  at  nine-pins ! ! Colton  : 

Lacon  : Preface. 

Modern  criticism  discloses  that  which  it  would 
fain  conceal,  but  conceals  that  which  it  professes 
to  disclose;  it  is,  therefore,  read  by  the  discern- 
ing, not  to  discover  the  merits  of  an  author,  t ui 
the  motives  of  his  critic.  Colton  : Lacon. 

The  same  work  will  wear  a different  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  same  man,  according  to 
the  different  views  with  which  he  reads  it : if 
merely  for  his  amusement,  his  candour  being  in 
less  danger  of  a twist  from  interest  or  prejudice, 
he  is  pleased  with  what  is  really  pleasing,  and 
is  not  over-curious  to  discover  a blemish,— be- 
cause the  exercise  of  a minute  exactness  is  not 
consistent  with  his  purpose.  But  if  he  once  be- 
comes a critic  by  trade,  the  case  is  altered.  He 
must  then  at  any  rate  establish,  if  he  can,  an 
opinion  in  every  mind  of  his  uncommon  dis- 
cernment, and  his  exquisite  taste.  This  great 
end  he  can  never  accomplish  by  thinking  in  the 
track  that  has  befen  beaten  under  the  hoof  of 
public  judgment.  He  must  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  their  favourite  authors  have 
more  faults  than  they  are  aware  of,  and  such  as 
they  have  never  suspected.  Having  marked  out 
a writer  universally  esteemed,  whom  he  finds  it 
for  that  very  reason  convenient  to  depreciate 
and  traduce,  he  will  overlook  some  of  his 
beauties,  he  will  faintly  praise  others,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  thousands,  more 
modest  though  quite  as  judicious  as  himself, 
question  whether  they  are  beauties  -U  all. 

Cowper  : 

To  Rev.  W.  Unwin , Jan.  17,  1782. 

Enough  if  every  age  produce  two  or  three 
critics  of  this  esoteric  class,  with  here  and  there 
a reader  to  understand  them.  De  Qt  INCEY. 

Those  hypercritics  in  English  poetry  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  j tdges, 
from  the  Italians  and  French,  and  from  the 
general  taste  of  all  ages.  DRYDEN. 

For  want  of  these  requisites,  most  of  our  in- 
genious young  men  take  up  some  cried-up 
English  poet,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  with- 
out knowing  wherein  he  is  defective. 

Dryden. 

I should  be  glad  if  I could  persuade  him  to 
write  such  another  critic  on  anything  of  mine ; 
for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems  he 
makes  the  world  have  a better  opinion  of  them. 

Dryden. 

'Tis  unjust  that  they  who  have  not  the  least 
notion  of  heroic  writing  should  therefore  con 
demn  the  pleasure  which  others  receive  from  it, 
because  they  cannot  comprehend  it. 

Dryden. 
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There  are  limits  to  be  set  between  the  bold- 
ness  and  rashness  of  a poet;  but  he  must  under- 
stand these  limits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well 
as  he  who  undertakes  to  write;  and  he  who  has 

n°  il  jm#rt0  the  whole  ougfa  in  reason  to  be 
excluded  from  censuring  of  the  parts. 

Dryden. 

We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 
cutic,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a lampooner,  be 
cause  we  are  bitten  in  the  dark.  Dryden 

The  most  judicious  writer  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken  after  all  his  care;  but  the  hasty  critic, 
Who  judges  on  a view,  is  full  as  liable  to  be 
dece,ved*  Dryden. 

uZhTW,ho!ly  “istake  the  nature  of  criticism 
fault  thlnk  ltS  bus,ness  is  Principally  to  find 
Dryden. 

t ‘:lUt*rc  lhc\e  not  some  works,”  interrupted 
’ if  bat  fr01"  .the  very  manner  of  their  com- 
pesmon  must  be  exempt  from  criticism;  par- 
Uculariy  such  as  profess  to  disregard  its  laws?” 

rritiric-M*  15  “°,  work  whatsoever  but  he  can 
criticise,  replied  the  bookseller;  “even  though 
you  wrote  in  Chinese  he  would  have  a pluck  ^t 
Vou-  . Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  LI. 

readil'.  i8"0u?‘  .critic.and  d“»  remarker  can 
who./  , emls^es  'n  eloquence  or  morals, 
laments  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to 
o . beauty;  but  such  are  judges  neither 

rlumti5  T 0f‘ife:  the^  «“  no  soMd 

« CCTSUre-  nor  tao»«  lasting 
haracter  by  their  applause : in  short,  I found, 

UDonyoth^rCh’nhai  S“Ch  °nl)r  confer  real  fame 
pon  others  who  have  merit  themselves  to  de- 

^ Goldsmith: 

Citizen  of  the  World \ Letter  CIX. 


ora^a  ^“fsCr:tiCT,  never  made  an  oral°r 

merits06 sj>  the8^ ! cna?les  us  t0  Judge  of  their 
modern  ? th  c°mprehensive  speculation  of 
"ewed  ,h.m<5’  Wh,C\has  compared  and  re- 

has  never  forme!}lerS  ?f  eve,y  age  and  ““"try. 
peoDle  f d a W1Se  Sovernment  or  a happy 

„ Robert  Hall: 
Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 

«nSneCiISfh  race  of  men’  that  either 
n:en?  to  hin^r^Uty’  °r  make  U their  Re- 
learning or  l,  -he  rec,ePt,on  of  every  work  of 
the  avenues  of  fZ*’  Wh,°  St,and  05  sentinels  in 
civing  °*  ^ame» and  value  themselves  upon 
S'vmg  .gnorance  and  envy  the  first  noticed 

Ihe  apM|S|ationn’  v*'10-  dist‘nguish  themselves  by 

new  aS?  ,0  find6"'163’  “ is  necessar7  for  a 

dation.  It  ;s means  of  recommen- 
Of  these  Der=LP.  ba b ? !hat  the  most  malignant 
and  prevailed  oi°7  be  s.omewhat  softened 
fury.  o Tor  a sbort  time  to  remit  their 

7 UK‘  s-  Johnson  : Pambler , No.  3. 

W^meant1^1*^6?  insti,uted  by  Aristotle, 
meant  as  a standard  of  judging  well. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


A few  wild  blunders,  and  visible  absurdities, 
trom  which  no  work  of  such  multiplicity  was 
ever  free,  may  for  a time  furnish  folly  with 
laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt; 
but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail,  and 
there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  dis 
tinguish  desert.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Pref  to  A Dictionary  of  the  Eng.  Language. 

Criticism,  though  dignified  from  the  earliest 
ages  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  knowl- 
edge and  sagacity,  has  not  yet  attained  the  cer 
tainty  and  stability  of  science. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when 
thus  studied  as  a rational  science.  In  the  first 
p ace,  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  fine  arts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we 
derive ; from  them.  To  the  man  who  resigns 
himself  to  feeling,  without  interposing  any  judg- 
ment, poetry,  music,  painting,  are  mere  pastime. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful 
being  supported  by  the  force  of  novelty  and  the 
heat  of  imagination  ; but  in  time  they  lose  their 
relish,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  ma- 
turity of  life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious 
and  more  important  occupations.  To  those  who 
deal  in  criticism  as  a regular  science  governed 
by  just  principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment 
as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a favourite 
entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain  that 
relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 
“*e-  Lord  Kames. 

Critics  have  done  nearly  the  same  in  taste  as 
casuists  have  in  morals ; both  having  attempted 
to  direct  by  rules,  and  limit  by  definitions, 
matters  which  depend  entirely  on  feeling  and 
sentiment ; and  which  are  therefore  so  various 
and  extensive,  and  diversified  by  such  nice  and 
infinitely  graduated  shades  of  difference,  that 
they  elude  all  the  subtleties  of  logic  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  calculation.  Rules  can  never  be 
made  so  genera»  as  to  comprehend  every  pos- 
sible case,  nor  definitions  so  multifarious  and 
exact  as  to  include  every  possible  circumstance 
or  contingency.  R.  p.  Knight. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  almost  universal 
rule  that  good  poets  are  bad  critics.  Their 
minds  are  under  the  tyranny  of  ten  thousand 
associations  imperceptible  to  others.  The  worst 
writer  may  easily  happen  to  touch  a spring  which 
is  connected  in  their  minds  with  a long  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  images.  They  are  like  the 
gigantic  slaves  of  Aladdin,— gifted  with  match- 
less power,  but  bound  by  spells  so  mighty  that 
when  a child  whom  they  could  have  crushed 
touched  a talisman,  of  whose  secret  they  were 
ignorant,  they  immediately  became  his  vassais. 

It  has  more  than  once  happened  to  me  to  sr« 
minds  graceful  and  majestic  as  the  Titania  cf 
Shakspeare  bewitched  by  the  charms  of  an  ass’s 
head,  bestowing  on  it  the  fondest  caresses,  and 
crowning  it  with  the  sweetest  flowers. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Criticisms  on  the  Principal  Italian  Writers , 

No.  I,  Dante ; Jan.  1824. 
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Quintilian  applied  to  general  literature  the 
same  principles  by  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  judge  of  the  declamations  of  his  pupils. 
He  looks  for  nothing  but  rhetoric,  and  rhetoric 
not  of  the  highest  order.  He  speaks  coldly  of 
the  incomparable  works  of  iEschylus.  He  ad- 
mires,  beyond  expression,  those  inexhaustible 
mines  of  commonplaces,  the  plays  of  Euripides. 
He  bestows  a few  vague  words  on  the  poetical 
character  of  Homer.  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider him  merely  as  an  orator.  An  orator 
Homer  doubtless  was,  and  a great  orator.  But 
surely  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his  ad- 
mirable works  than  the  art  with  which  his 
oratorical  powers  are  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  poetry.  Nor  can  I think  Quintilian 
a great  critic  in  his  own  province.  Just  as  are  j 
many  of  his  remarks,  beautiful  as  are  many  of 
his  illustrations,  we  can  perpetually  detect  in 
his  thoughts  that  flavour  which  the  soil  of  des- 
potism generally  communicates  to  all  the  fruits 
of  genius.  Eloquence  was,  in  his  time,  little 
more  than  a condiment  which  served  to  stimu- 
late in  a despot  the  jaded  appetite  for  panegyric, 
an  amusement  for  the  travelled  nobles  and  the 
blue-stocking  matrons  of  Rome.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  him  rather  a sport  than  a war ; it  is  a 
contest  of  foils,  not  of  swords.  He  appears  to 
think  more  of  the  grace  of  the  attitude  than  of 
the  direction  and  vigour  of  the  thrust.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  Quintilian,  that 
this  is  an  error  to  which  Cicero  has  too  often 
given  the  sanction  both  of  his  precept  and  of 
his  example.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

On  the  Athenian  Orators , Aug.  1824. 

The  ages  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  im- 
agination have  been  produced  have  by  no  means 
been  those  in  which  taste  has  been  most  correct. 
It  seems  that  the  creative  faculty  and  the  critical 
faculty  cannot  exist  together  in  their  highest 
perfection.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it 
is  not  difficult  to  assign.  It  is  true  that  the  man 
who  is  best  able  to  take  a machine  to  pieces, 
and  who  most  clearly  comprehends  the  manner 
in  which  all  its  wheels  and  springs  conduce  to 
its  general  effect,  will  be  the  man  most  compe- 
tent to  form  another  machine  of  similar  power. 
In  all  the  branches  of  physical  and  moral  science 
which  admit  of  perfect  analysis  he  who  can 
resolve  will  be  able  to  combine.  But  the  anal- 
ysis which  criticism  can  effect  of  poetry  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect.  One  element  must  forever 
elude  its  researches;  and  that  is  the  very  ele- 
ment by  which  poetry  is  poetry.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  nature,  for  example,  a judicious  reader 
will  easily  detect  an  incongruous  image.  But 
lie  will  find  it  impossible  to  explain  in  what 
consists  the  art  of  a writer  who  in  a few  words 
brings  some  spot  before  him  so  vividly  that  he 
shall  know  it  as  if  he  had  lived  there  from 
childhood;  while  another,  employing  the  same 
materials,  the  same  verdure,  and  the  same 
flowers,  committing  no  inaccuracy,  introducing 
nothing  which  can  be  positively  pronounced 
superfluous,  omitting  nothing  which  can  be 
positively  pronounced  necessary,  shall  produce 


no  more  effect  than  an  advertisement  of  a capi- 
tal residence  and  a desirable  pleasure-ground. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

John  Dryden , Jan.  1828. 
That  critical  discernment  is  not  sufficient  tc 
make  men  poets,  is  generally  allowed.  Why  i* 
should  keep  them  from  becoming  poets  is  not 
perhaps,  equally  evident;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
poetry  requires  not  an  examining  but  a believing 
frame  of  mind.  Those  feel  it  most,  and  write 
it  best,  who  forget  that  it  is  a work  of  art ; tc 
whom  its  imitations,  like  the  realities  from  which 
they  are  taken,  are  subjects,  not  for  connoisseur- 
ship,  but  for  tears  and  laughter,  resentment  and 
affection ; who  are  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  illusion  to  admire  the  genius  which  has 
produced  it ; who  are  too  much  frightened  for 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  to  care 
whether  the  pun  about  Outis  be  good  or  bad; 
who  forget  that  such  a person  as  Shakspeare 
ever  existed,  while  they  weep  and  curse  with 
I .ear.  It  is  by  giving  faith  to  the  creations  of 
the  imagination  that  a man  becomes  a poet.  It 
is  by  treating  those  creations  as  deceptions,  and 
by  resolving  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into 
their  elements,  that  he  becomes  a critic.  In  the 
moment  in  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  per- 
ceived, the  spell  of  the  art  is  broken.  These 
considerations  account  for  the  absurdities  into 
which  the  greatest  writers  have  fallen  when  they 
have  attempted  to  give  general  rules  for  com- 
position, or  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  works 
of  others.  They  are  accustomed  to  analyze 
what  they  feel ; they  therefore  perpetually  refei 
their  emotions  to  causes  which  have  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  tended  to  produce  them.  They 
feel  pleasure  in  reading  a book.  They  never 
consider  that  this  pleasure  may  be  the  effect  of 
ideas  which  some  unmeaning  expression,  strik- 
ing on  the  first  link  of  a chain  of  apociations, 
may  have  called  up  in  their  own  minds, — that 
they  have  themselves  furnished  to  the  author 
the  beauties  which  they  admire. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

John  Dryden , Jan.  1828. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  reading 
public  is  very  materially  influenced  even  by  the 
unsupported  assertions  of  those  who  assume  a 
right  to  criticise.  Nor  is  the  public  altogether 
to  blame  on  this  account.  Most  even  of  those 
who  have  really  a great  enjoyment  in  reading 
are  in  the  same  state,  with  respect  to  a book,  in 
which  a man  who  has  never  given  particular 
attention  to  the  art  of  painting  is  w'.th  respe-t 
to  a picture.  Every  man  who  has  the  least 
sensibility  or  imagination  derives  a certain  pleas- 
ure from  pictures.  Yet  a man  of  the  highest 
and  finest  intellect  might,  unless  he  had  formed 
his  taste  by  contemplating  *he  best  pictures,  be 
easily  persuaded  by  a knot  of  connoisseurs  that 
the  worst  daub  in  Somerset  House  was  a miracle 
of  art.  If  he  deserves  to  be  laughed  at,  it  is 
not  for  his  ignorance  of  pictures,  but  for  his 
ignorance  of  men.  He  knows  that  there  is  a 
delicacy  of  taste  in  painting  which  he  does  not 
possess,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  hands,  as 
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practised  judges  distinguish  them,  that  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  finest  models,  that  he  has  never 
looked  at  them  with  close  attention,  and  that, 
when  the  general  effect  of  a piece  has  pleased 
him  or  displeased  him,  he  has  never  troubled 
himself  to  ascertain  why.  When,  therefore, 
people  whom  he  thinks  more  competent  to 
judge  than  himself,  and  of  whose  sincerity  he 
entertains  no  doubt,  assure  him  that  a particular 
work  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  be  in  the  right.  He  re- 
turns to  the  examination,  resolved  to  find  or 
imagine  beauties;  and,  if  he  can  work  himself 
up  into  something  like  admiration,  he  exults  in 
his  own  proficiency. 

Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which  nine  readers 
out  of  ten  judge  of  a book.  They  are  ashamed 
to  dislike  what  men  who  speak  as  having  au- 
thority declare  to  be  good.  At  present,  how- 
ever contemptible  a poem  or  a novel  may  be, 
there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring 
favourable  notices  of  it  from  all  sorts  of  pub- 
lications, daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.  In  the 
mean  time,  little  or  nothing  is  said  on  the  other 
side.  The  author  and  the  publisher  are  inter- 
ested in  crying  up  the  book.  Nobody  has  any 
very  strong  interest  in  crying  it  down.  Those 
who  are  best  fitted  to  guide  the  public  opinion 
think  it  beneath  them  to  expose  mere  nonsense, 
and  comfort  themselves  by  reflecting  that  such 
popularity  cannot  last.  This  contemptuous 
levity  has  been  carried  too  far.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  reputations  which  have  been  forced 
into  an  unnatural  bloom  fade  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  expanded;  nor  have  we  any  appre- 
hensions that  puffing  will  ever  raise  any  scrib- 
bler to  the  rank  of  a classic. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  Poems , April,  1830. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a digest  of  the 
irrational  laws  which  bad  critics  have  framed 
for  the  government  of  poets.  First  in  celebrity 
and  in  absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities  of 
place  and  time.  No  human  being  has  ever  been 
able  to  find  anything  that  could,  even  by  cour- 
tesy, be  called  an  argument  for  these  unities, 
except  that  they  have  been  deduced  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  Greeks.  It  requires  no 
very  profound  examination  to  discover  that  the 
Greek  dramas,  often  admirable  as  compositions, 
are,  as  exhibitions  of  human  character  and  human 
life,  far  inferior  to  the  English  plays  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the 
dramatic  part  of  the  Athenian  tragedies  was  at 
first  subordinate  to  the  lyrical  part.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  little  less  than  a miracle  if 
the  laws  of  the  Athenian  stage  had  been  found 
to  suit  plays  in  which  there  was  no  chorus.  All 
tne  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  art 
have  been  composed  in  direct  violation  of  the 
unities,  and  could  never  have  been  composed  if 
the  unities  had  not  been  violated.  It  is  clear, 
H e.xamP*e>  such  a character  as  that  of 
namlet  could  never  have  been  developed  within 
the  limits  to  which  Alfieri  confined  himself.  Yet 
such  was  the  reverence  of  literary  men  during 


the  last  century  for  these  unities  that  Johnson, 
who,  much  to  his  honour,  took  the  opposite  side, 
was,  as  he  says,  “ frightened  at  his  own  temer- 
ity,” and  “ afraid  to  stand  against  the  authorities 
which  might  be  produced  against  him.” 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind  with- 
out end.  **  Shakspeare,”  says  Rymer,  “ ought 
not  to  have  made  Othello  black ; for  the  hero  of 
a tragedy  ought  always  to  be  white.” 

“ Milton,”  says  another  critic,  “ ought  not  to 
have  taken  Adam  for  his  hero ; for  the  hero  of 
an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  victorious.” 

“ Milton,”  says  another,  “ ought  not  to  have 
put  so  many  similes  into  his  first  book ; for  the 
first  book  of  an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be 
the  most  unadorned.  There  are  no  similes  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.” 

“ Milton,”  says  another,  “ ought  not  to  have 
placed  in  an  epic  poem  such  lines  as  these : 

** ' While  thus  I called,  and  strayed  I knew  not  whither.' " 

And  why  not  ? The  critic  is  ready  with  a reason, 
a lady’s  reason.  “ Such  lines,”  says  he,  “ are 
not,  it  must  be  allowed,  unpleasing  to  the  ear; 
but  the  redundant  syllable  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  drama,  and  not  admitted  into  epic  poetry.” 
As  to  the  redundant  syllable  in  heroic  rhyme  on 
serious  subjects,  it  has  been,  from  the  lime  of 
Pope  downward,  proscribed  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  all  the  correct  school.  No  magazine 
would  have  admitted  so  incorrect  a couplet  as 
that  of  Drayton : 

**  As  when  we  lived  untouch'd  with  these  disgraces, 
Whenas  our  kingdom  was  our  dear  embraces.” 

Another  law  of  heroic  rhyme,  which,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  considered  as  fundamental,  was,  that 
there  should  be  a pause,  a comma  at  least,  at  the 
end  of  every  couplet.  It  was  also  provided  that 
there  should  never  be  a full  stop  except  at  the 
end  of  a line.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron , June,  1 83 1. 

The  correctness  which  the  last  century  prized 
so  much  resembles  the  correctness  of  those 
pictures  of  the  garden  of  Eden  which  we  see 
in  old  Bibles.  We  have  an  exact  square,  en- 
closed by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel, 
and  Euphrates,  each  with  a convenient  bridge 
in  the  centre,  rectangular  beds  of  flowers,  a long 
canal,  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in,  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind 
the  Tuilleries,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
grand  alley,  the  snake  twined  round  it,  the 
man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on  the  left, 
and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round 
them.  In  one  sense  the  pic'ure  is  correct 
enough.  That  is  to  say,  the  squares  are  correct ; 
the  circles  are  correct;  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  in  a most  correct  line  with  the  tree;  and  the 
snake  forms  a most  correct  spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a painter  so  gifted  that  he 
could  place  on  the  canvas  that  glorious  para- 
dise seen  by  the  interior  eye  of  him  whose  out- 
ward sight  had  failed  with  long  watching  and 
labouring  for  liberty  and  truth,  if  there  were  i 
painter  who  could  set  before  us  the  mazes  of 
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the  sapphire  brook,  the  lake  with  its  fringe  of 
myrtles,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  grottoes  over- 
hung by  vines,  the  forests  shining  with  Hes- 
perian fruit  and  with  the  plumage  of  gorgeous 
birds,  the  mossy  shade  of  that  nuptial  bower 
which  showered  down  roses  on  the  sleeping 
lovers,  what  should  we  think  of  a connoisseur 
who  should  tell  us  that  this  painting,  though 
finer  than  the  absurd  picture  in  the  old  Bible, 
was  no.  so  correct?  Surely  we  should  answer, 
It  is  both  finer  and  more  correct ; and  it  is  finer 
because  it  is  more  correct.  It  is  not  made  up 
of  correctly  drawn  diagrams ; but  it  is  a correct 
painting,  a worthy  representation  of  that  which 
u is  intended  to  represent. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron. 

He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  kind  of  poetry 
which  flourished  in  his  own  time,  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  praised  from  his  child- 
hood, and  which  he  had  himself  written  with 
success,  was  the  best  kind  of  poetry.  In  his 
biographical  work  he  has  repeatedly  laid  it 
down  as  an  undeniable  proposition  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth,  English  poetry 
had  been  in  a constant  progress  of  improvement. 
Waller,  Denham,  Dryden,  and  Pope  had  been, 
according  to  him,  the  great  reformers.  He 
judged  of  all  works  of  the  imagination  by  the 
standard  established  among  his  own  contempo- 
raries. Though  he  allowed  Homer  to  have 
been  a greater  man  than  Virgil,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  the  yEneid  a greater  poem  than  the 
Iliad.  Indeed,  he  well  might  have  thought  so  ; 
for  he  preferred  Pope's  Iliad  to  Homer’s.  He 
pronounced  that,  after  Hoole’s  translation  of 
Tasso,  Fairfax’s  would  hardly  be  reprinted.  He 
could  see  no  merit  in  our  fine  old  English  bal- 
lads, and  always  spoke  with  the  most  provoking 
contempt  of  Percy’s  fondness  for  them. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

BoswelCs  Life  of  Johnson , Sept.  1831. 

“ It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,”  says  Swift, 
“that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who 
understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a good  one  who 
mistook  them.”  Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh 
illustrations  of  this  weighty  saying ; but  the  best 
commentary  that  we  remember  is  the  history  of 
Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him  have  their  proper 
place,  and  it  is  a most  important  one,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judg- 
ment of  such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is 
finally  determined.  It  is  neither  to  the  multi- 
tude, nor  to  the  few  who  are  gifted  with  great 
creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look  for  sound 
critical  decisions.  The  multitude,  unacquainted 
with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  by  whatever 
stuns  and  dazzles  them.  They  deserted  Mrs. 
Siddons  to  run  alter  Master  Betty;  and  they 
prefer,  we  have  no  doubt,  Jack  Sheppard  to 
Van  Artevelde.  A man  of  great  original  genius, 
on  the  other  hand,  a man  who  has  attained  to 
mastery  in  some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  implicitly  trusted  as  a judge  of  the  per- 
formance of  others.  The  erroneous  decisions 


pronounced  by  such  men  are  withe ut  number. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes 
them  unjust.  But  a more1  creditable  exj  lanation 
may  easily  be  found.  The  very  excellence  of 
a work  shows  that  some  of  the  faculties  of  the 
author  have  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest ; for  it  is  not  given  to  the  human  intellect  to 
expand  itself  widely  in  all  directions  at  once,  and 
to  be  at  the  same  time  gigantic  and  well  pro 
portioned.  Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in 
any  art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does 
so  by  devoting  himself  with  intense  and  exclu- 
sive enthusiasm  to  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of 
excellence.  His  perception  of  other  kinds  of 
excellence  is  therefore  too  often  impaired.  Out 
of  his  own  department  he  praises  and  blames  at 
random  ; and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  than  the 
mere  connoisseur,  who  produces  nothing,  and 
whose  business  is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One 
painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finish- 
ing. He  toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins 
of  a cabbage-leaf,  the  folds  of  a lace  veil,  the 
wrinkles  of  an  old  woman’s  face,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time  which  he  em- 
ploys on  a square  foot  of  canvas,  a master  of  a 
different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a palace  with 
gods  burying  giants  under  mountains,  or  makes 
the  cupola  of  a church  alive  with  seraphim  and 
martyrs.  The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each 
of  these  artists  for  his  art,  the  higher  the  merit 
of  each  in  his  own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  is 
that  they  will  justly  appreciate  each  other.  Many 
persons  who  never  handled  a pencil  probably  do 
far  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo  than  would 
have  been  done  by  Gerard  Douw,  and  far  more 
justice  to  Gerard  Douw  than  would  have  been 
done  by  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  the  same  with 
literature.  Thousands  who  have  no  spark  of 
the  genius  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth  do  to 
Dryden  the  justice  which  has  never  been  done 
by  Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice 
which,  we  suspect,  would  never  have  been 
done  by  Dryden.  Gray,  Johnson,  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  are  all  highly  esteemed  by  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men.  But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in  Rasselas ; 
and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a solemn  prig;  and 
Richardson  perpetually  expressed  contempt  and 
disgust  for  Fielding’s  lowness. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Madame  D' Arblay , Jan.  1843 

Fastidiousness,  the  discernment  of  defects, 
and  the  propensity  to  seek  them,  in  natural 
beauty,  are  not  the  proofs  of  taste,  but  the  evi- 
dences of  its  absence ; it  is,  at  least,  an  insensi- 
bility to  beauty;  it  is  worse  than  that,  since  it  is 
a depravity  when  pleasure  is  found  in  the  dis- 
covery of  such  defects,  real  or  imaginary.  AnC 
he  who  affects  this  because  he  considers  it  an 
evidence  of  his  taste  is,  at  least,  pitiably  igno- 
rant; while  not  seldom  punished  by  the  con- 
version of  that  affectation  into  a reality.  And 
it  is  the  same  in  criticism  as  applied  to  works 
of  literature.  It  is  not  the  eye  for  faults,  but 
beauties,  that  constitutes  the  real  critic,  in  this, 
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as  m all  el;e:  ke  who  is  most  discerning  in  the 
beauties  of  poetry  is  the  man  of  taste,  the  true 
judge,  the  only  critic.  The  critic,  as  he  is 
currently  termed,  who  is  discerning  in  nothing 
but  faults,  may  care  little  to  be  told  that  this  is 
the  mark  of  unamiable  dispositions  or  of  bad 
passions;  but  he  might  not  be  equally  easy 
were  he  convinced  that  he  thus  gives  the  most 
absolute  proofs  of  ignorance  and  want  of  taste. 

Dr.  J.  Macculloch. 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  order 
to  mend  them;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your 
econd-self  that  he  will  judge  too  like  you. 

Pope:  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

You  are  so  good  a critic  that  it  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  modern  poets  that  you  do  not 
hear  their  works ; and,  next,  that  you  are  not  so 
airant  a critic  as  to  damn  them,  like  the  rest, 
without  hearing.  Pope. 

True  it  is  that  the  talents  for  criticism  (namely, 
smartness,  quick  censure,  vivacity  of  remark ; 
indeed,  all  but  acerbity)  seem  rather  the  gifts 
of  youth  than  of  old  age.  Pope. 

A critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  part  if 
he  proves  a writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expres- 
sion : and  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  poets 
seem  resolved  not  to  own  themselves  in  any 
error?  for  as  long  as  one  side  despises  a well- 
meant  endeavour  the  other  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a moderate  approbation.  Pope. 

A jest  upon  a poor  wit  at  first  might  have 
nact  an  epigrammatist  for  its  father,  and  been 
atterwards  gravely  understood  by  some  painful 
collector.  PoPE. 

It  is  very  much  an  image  of  that  author’s 
writing  ; who  has  an  agreeableness  that  charms 
s,  without  correctness;  like  a mistress  whose 
taults  we  see,  but  love  her  with  them  all. 

Pope. 


Sure,  upon  the  whole,  a bad  author  deserves 
Detter  usage  than  a bad  critic : a man  may  be 
ill  • jrmer  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  an 
judgment;  but  he  cannot  be  the  latter  without 
both  that  and  an  ill  temper.  Pope. 

«»3i\neCessary.a  wriling  critic  should  under- 
• Jjow  lo  write.  And  though  every  writer 
-,.°  k°un<^  show  himself  in  the  capacity  of 
. If,C’  every  writing  critic  is  bound  to  show  him- 
U capable  of  being  a writer;  for  if  he  be 
apparently  impotent  in  this  latter  kind,  he  is  to 
denied  all  title  or  character  in  the  other. 

Shaftesbury. 

A poet  that  fails  in  writing  becomes  often  a 

win^m  fnUc‘  Tbe  weak  and  insipid  white 
*me  makes  at  length  excellent  vinegar. 

Shenstone. 

ma<LlM!  FaiJiCnlar  Nervation  I have  always 
for  K 1 a mortals  a Critic  is  the  silliest; 
whUw1,!ilnng  b'mself  to  examine  all  things, 
never  iLlhey  are  of  conseqnence  or  not,  he 

Dassini  c kS  Up°n  anythin g but  with  a design  of 
g entence  upon  it ; by  which  means  he  is 


never  a companion,  but  always  a censor.  This 
makes  him  earnest  upon  trifles,  and  dispute  on 
the  most  indifferent  occasions  with  vehemence. 
If  he  offers  to  speak  or  write,  that  talent,  which 
should  approve  the  work  of  the  other  faculties, 
prevents  their  operations. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler , No.  29. 

A thorough  Critic  is  a sort  of  Puritan  in  the 
polite  world.  As  an  enthusiast  in  religion 
stumbles  at  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  if 
he  cannot  quote  Scripture  examples  on  the 
occasion;  so  the  Critic  is  never  safe  in  hi9 
speech  or  writing,  without  he  has,  among  the 
celebrated  writers,  an  authority  for  the  truth  of 
his  sentence. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Toiler , No.  29. 

I hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  take  this  amiss : I 
can  assure  you,  I have  a profound  respect  for 
you,  which  makes  me  write  this  with  the  same 
disposition  with  which  Longinus  bids  us  read 
Homer  and  Plato.  When  in  reading,  says  he, 
any  of  those  celebrated  authors,  we  meet  with 
a passage  to  which  we  cannot  well  reconcile  our 
reasons,  we  ought  firmly  to  believe,  that  were 
those  great  wits  present  to  answer  for  them- 
selves, we  should  to  our  wonder  be  convinced 
that  we  are  only  guilty  of  the  mistakes  before 
attributed  to  them. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler -,  No.  59. 

The  malignant  deity  Criticism  dwelt  on  ttiu 
top  of  a snowy  mountain  in  Nova  Zambia : Mo- 
mus  found  her  extended  in  her  den  upon  the 
spoils  of  numberless  volumes  half  devoured. 
At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her  father  and 
husband,  blind  with  age ; at  her  left.  Pride,  her 
mother,  dressing  her  up  in  the  scraps  of  paper 
herself  had  torn.  There  was  Opinion,  her  sis- 
ter,  light  of  foot,  hoodwinked  and  headstrong, 
yet  giddy  and  perpetually  turning.  About  her 
played  her  children,  Noise  and  Impudence, 
Dulness  and  Vanity,  Positiveness,  Pedantry, 
and  111  Manners.  Swift. 

There  is  nothing  so  bad  but  a man  may  lay 
hold  of  something  about  it  that  will  afford  mat- 
ter of  excuse;  nor  nothing  so  excellent  but  a 
man  may  fasten  upon  something  belonging  to  it 
whereby  to  reduce  it.  Tillotson. 

Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  criticism , 
this  it  is  that  has  made  Dr.  Bentley  and  Bp. 
Hare  the  two  greatest  that  ever  were  in  the 
world.  Not  that  good  sense  alone  will  be  suffi- 
cient. For  that  considerable  part  of  it,  emending 
a corrupt  text,  there  must  be  a certain  sagacity, 
which  is  so  distinguishing  a quality  in  Dr. 
Bentley.  Bishop  Warburton  : 

To  Dr.  Birch:  Nichols's  Lit.  Ante.,  ii.  96. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stimulations  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a valuable  book,  and 
throw’  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another’s 
meaning;  no  sudden  seizure  of  a lapsed  sylla- 
ble to  play  upon  it.  Dr.  I.  Watts 
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Another  sort  of  judges  will  decide  in  favour 
of  an  author,  or  will  pronounce  him  a mere 
blunderer,  according  to  the  company  they  have 
kept.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Every  critic  has  his  own-  hypothesis : if  the 
common  text  be  not  favourable  to  his  opinion, 
a various  lection  shall  be  made  authentic. 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 

They  will  endeavour  to  diminish  the  honour 
of  the  best  treatise  rather  than  suffer  the  little 
mistakes  of  the  author  to  pass  unexposed. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

If  the  remarker  would  but  once  try  to  out- 
shine the  author  by  writing  a better  book  on  the 
same  subject,  he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  his 
own  insufficiency.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Such  parts  of  writing  as  are  stupid  or  silly, 
false  or  mistaken,  should  become  subjects  of 
occasional  criticism.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Show  your  critical  learning  in  the  etymology 

of  terms,  the  synonymous  and  the  paronymous 
or  kindred  names.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CROAKERS. 

I know,  too,  the  obstinacy  of  unbelief  in 
those  perverted  minds  which  have  no  delight 
but  in  contemplating  the  supposed  distress  and 
predicting  the  immediate  ruin  of  their  country. 
These  birds  of  evil  presage  at  all  times  have 
grated  our  ears  with  their  melancholy  song;  and, 
by  some  strange  fatality  or  other,  it  has  gener- 
ally happened  that  they  have  poured  forth  their 
loudest  and  deepest  lamentations  at  the  periods 
of  our  most  abundant  prosperity. 

Burke : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter  III.,  1797. 


CROMWELL. 

Oliver  Cromwell  united  in  a very  high  degree 
the  characters  of  the  politician  and  general,  and 
occasionally  assumed  those  of  the  buffoon  and 
the  preacher.  . . . He  is  an  amazing  instance 
of  what  amb  tion,  heated  by  enthusiasm,  re- 
strained by  judgment,  disguised  by  hypocrisy, 
and  aided  by  natural  vigour  of  mind,  can  do. 
He  was  never  oppressed  with  the  weight,  or  per- 
plexed with  the  intricacy,  of  affairs;  but  his  deep 
penetration,  indefatigable  activity,  and  invinci- 
ble resolution  seemed  to  render  him  master  of 
all  events.  He  persuaded  without  eloquence ; 
and  exacted  obedience  more  from  the  terror  of 
his  name  than  the  vigour  of  his  administration. 

Granger. 

The  ambition  of  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar 
kind.  He  never  seems  to  have  coveted  despotic 
power.  He  at  first  fought  sincerely  and  man- 
fully for  the  Parliament,  and  never  deserted  it 
nil  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it 


by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few 
members  who  remained  after  so  many  deaths, 
secessions,  and  expulsions  were  desirous  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  a power  which  they  held 
only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  the 
curse  of  a Venetian  oligarchy.  But  even  when 
thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave  the 
country  a constitution  far  more  perfect  than  any 
which  had  at  that  time  been  known  in  the  world. 
He  reformed  the  representative  system  in  a man- 
ner which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  Lord 
Clarendon.  For  himself  he  demanded  indeed 
the  first  place  in  the  commonwealth ; but  with 
powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a Dutch 
stadtholder  or  an  American  president.  He 
gave  the  Parliament  a voice  in  the  appointment 
of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  legislative 
authority,  not  even  reserving  to  himself  a veto 
on  its  enactments ; and  he  did  not  require  that 
the  chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Thus  far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  the  opportunities  which  he  had 
of  aggrandizing  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he 
;rlll  not  lose  by  comparison  with  Washington  or 
Bolivar. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton , Aug.  1825. 


CUNNING. 

At  the  same  time  that  I think  discretion  the 
most  useful  talent  that  man  can  be  master  of,  I 
look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  accomplishment 
of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion 
points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues 
the  most  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attain- 
ing them.  Cunning  has  only  private  selfish 
aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make 
them  succeed.  Discretion  has  large  and  ex- 
tended views,  and,  like  a well-formed  eye,  com- 
mands a whole  horizon.  Cunning  is  a kind  of 
short-sightedness,  that  discovers  the  minutest 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able 
to  discern  things  at  a distance. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  225. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life : cunning  is 
a kind  of  instinct,  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interests  and  welfare.  ...  In  short, 
cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and 
may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  mannei 
as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  wisdom. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  225 

We  take  cunning  for  a sinister,  or  crooked, 
wisdom,  and  certainly  there  is  a great  difference 
between  a cunning  man  and  a wise  man,  not 
only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability. 
...  In  things  that  a man  would  not  be  seen  in 
himself,  it  is  a point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the 
name  of  the  world ; as  to  say,  “ The  world  says,” 
or  “ There  is  a speech  abroad.”  ...  It  is  a point 
of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a man’s 
own  name  which  he  would  have  another  man 
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learn  and  use,  and  there uj>on  take  advantage. 
...  It  is  a good  point  of  cunning  for  a man  to 
shape  the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own 
words  and  propositions ; for  it  makes  the  other 
party  stick  the  less.  . . . But  these  small  wares 
and  petty  points  of  cunning  are  infinite,  and  it 
were  a good  deed  to  make  the  best  of  them ; for 
that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a state  than  that 
canning  men  pass  for  wise. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXIII.,  Of  Cunning. 

Cunning  pays  no  regard  to  virtue,  and  is  but 
the  low  mimic  of  wisdom.  Bolikgbroke. 

Cunning  differs  from  wisdom  as  twilight  from 
open  day.  He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine  goes 
boldly  forward  by  the  nearest  way  ; he  sees  that 
where  the  path  is  straight  and  even  he  may  pro- 
ceed in  security,  and  where  it  is  rough  and 
crooked  he  easily  complies  with  the  turns  and 
avoids  the  obstructions.  But  the  traveller  in 
the  dusk  fears  more  as  he  sees  less ; he  knows 
there  may  be  danger,  and  therefore  suspects 
that  he  is  never  safe  ; tries  every  step  before  he 
fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every  noise,  lest 
violence  should  approach  him.  Wisdom  com- 
prehends at  once  the  end  and  the  means,  esti- 
mates easiness  or  difficulty,  and  is  cautious, 
or  confident,  in  due  proportion.  Cunning  dis- 
covers little  at  a time,  and  has  no  other  means 
of  certainty  than  multiplication  of  stratagems  and 
superfluity  of  suspicion.  The  man  of  cunning 
always  considers  that  he  can  never  be  too  safe, 
and  therefore  always  keeps  himself  enveloped 
in  a mist,  impenetrable,  as  he  hopes,  to  the  eye 
of  rivalry  or  curiosity.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Cunning  leads  to  knavery;  it  is  but  a step 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  very  slippery : 
lying  only  makes  the  difference ; add  that  to 
cunning,  and  it  is  knavery.  La  Bruy£re. 

Discourage  cunning  in  a child  : cunning  is 

the  ape  of  wisdom.  Locke. 

Nobody  was  ever  so  cunning  as  to  conceal 
their  being  so ; and  everybody  is  shy  and  dis- 
trustful of  crafty  men.  Locke. 

Cunning  men  can  be  guilty  of  a thousand  in- 
justices without  being  discovered;  or  at  least 
without  being  punished.  Swift. 

By  this  means  it  is  that  a cunning  man  is  so 
far  from  being  ashamed  of  being  esteemed  such, 
that  he  secretly  rejoices  in  it.  It  has  been  a sort 
of  maxim  that  the  greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art; 
but,  I know  not  how,  among  some  people  we 
meet  with,  their  greatest  cunning  is  to  appear 
cu"n,ng*  There  is  Polypragon  makes  it  the 
whole  business  of  his  life  to  be  thought  a cun- 
ntng  fellow,  and  thinks  it  a much  greater  char- 
acter to  be  terrible  than  to  be  agreeable.  When 
U has  once  entered  a man’s  head  to  have  an 
ambition  to  be  thought  crafty,  all  other  evils  are 
necessary  consequences.  To  deceive  is  the  im- 
mediate endeavour  of  him  who  is  proud  of  the 
capacity  of  doing  it. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatter,  No.  19 1. 


It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  in  reference 
to  cunning  persons,  that  they  are  often  deficient, 
not  only  in  comprehensive  far-sighted  wisdom, 
Jiut  even  in  prudent,  cautious  circumspection. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Cunning ; 

The  cunning  are  often  deceived  by  those  who 
have  no  such  intention.  When  a plain,  straight- 
forward man  declares  plainly  his  real  motives  or 
designs,  they  set  themselves  to  guess  what  these 
are,  and  hit  on  every  possible  solution  but  the 
right,  taking  for  granted  that  he  cannot  mean 
what  he  says.  Bacon’s  remark  on  this  we  have 
already  given  in  the  “Antitheta  on  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation  “ He  who  acts  in  all  thinga 
openly  does  not  deceive  the  less ; for  most  per- 
sons either  do  not  understand  or  do  not  believe 
him.”  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Cunnin * 


CURIOSITY. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much;  but  especially  if  he  apply 
his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom 
he  asketh ; for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to 
please  themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall 
continually  gather  knowledge : but  let  his  ques- 
tions not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser;  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  turns  to  speak.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXIJI.,  Of  Discourse. 

A wise  man  is  not  inquisitive  about  thinga 
impertinent.  Broome. 

The  first  and  the  simplest  emotion  which  we 
discover  in  the  human  mind  is  curiosity.  By 
curiosity  I mean  whatever  desire  we  have  for,  or 
whatever  pleasure  we  take  in,  novelty.  We  see 
children  perpetually  running  from  place  to  place, 
to  hunt  out  something  new;  they  catch  with 
great  eagerness,  and  with  very  little  choice,  at 
whatever  comes  before  them ; their  attention  is 
engaged  by  everything,  because  everything  has, 
in  that  stage  of  life,  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it.  But,  as  those  things  which  en- 
gage us  merely  by  their  novelty  cannot  attach 
us  for  any  length  of  time,  curiosity  is  the  most 
superficial  of  all  the  affections;  it  changes  its 
object  perpetually ; it  has  an  appetite  which  is 
very  sharp,  but  very  easily  satisfied ; and  it  has 
always  an  appearance  of  giddiness,  restlessness, 
and  anxiety.  Curiosity,  from  its  nature,  is  a 
very  active  principle ; it  quickly  runs  over  the 
greatest  part  of  its  objects ; and  soon  exhausts 
the  variety  which  is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in 
nature;  the  same  things  make  frequent  returns, 
and  they  return  with  less  and  less  of  any  agree 
able  effect.  Burke: 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  1756. 

Desire  to  know  how  and  why, — curiosity  : so 
that  man  is  distinguished  not  only  by  his  reason, 
but  also  by  this  singular  passion,  from  all  other 
animals.  T.  Hobrf*. 
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Curiosity  in  children  nature  has  provided  to 
remove  that  ignorance  they  were  born  with; 
which,  without  this  busy  inquisitiveness,  will 
make  them  dull.  Locke. 

One  great  reason  why  many  children  abandon 
themselves  wholly  to  silly  sports,  and  trifle  away 
all  their  time  insipidly,  is  because  they  have 
found  their  curiosity  baulked.  Locke. 

If  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  plainly 
that  it  is  a thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know, 
than  to  pop  them  off  with  a falsehood. 

Locke. 

A person  who  is  too  nice  an  observer  of  the 
business  of  the  crowd,  like  one  who  is  too  curi- 
ous in  observing  the  labour  of  the  bees,  will 
often  be  stung  for  his  curiosity.  Pope. 


CUSTOM.  i 

I have  not  here  considered  custom  as  it  makes 
things  easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful : 
and  though  others  have  made  the  same  reflec- 
tions, it  is  possible  they  may  have  drawn  those 
uses  from  it.  Addison. 

A froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent 
a thing  as  an  innovation  ; and  they  that  rever- 
ence too  much  old  times  are  but  a scorn  to  the 
new.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their 
innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time 
itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived. 

Lord  Bacon*. 

Essay  XXV.,  Of  Innovations. 

Men’s  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
inclination;  their  discourses  are  speeches  accord- 
ing to  their  learning  and  infused  opinions;  but 
their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed : and  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth 
(though  in  an  evil-favoured  instance),  there  is 
no  trusting  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the 
bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate  by 
custom.  . . . Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the 
force  of  custom,  both  upon  mind  and  body: 
therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal  magis- 
trate of  man’s  life,  let  men  by  all  means  en- 
deavour to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly, 
custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in 
young  years:  this  we  call  education,  which  is, 
in  effect,  but  an  early  custom. 

Lord  Bacon : 

Essay  XL.,  Of  Custom  and  Education. 

Let  not  atheists  lay  the  fault  of  their  sins  upon 
human  nature,  which  have  their  prevalence  from 
<ong  custom  and  inveterated  habit. 

Bentley. 

What  we  have  always  seen  done  in  one  way, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  there  was  but  that  one 
way*  Bentley. 

We  are  so  wonderfully  formed,  that,  whilst 
we  are  creatures  vehemently  desirous  of  novelty, 


we  are  as  strongly  attached  to  habit  and  custom. 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  things  which  hold  us  by 
custom,  to  affect  us  very  little  whilst  we  are  in 
possession  of  them,  but  strongly  when  they  are 
absent.  I remember  to  have  frequented  a cer- 
tain place  every  day  for  a long  time  together 
and  I may  truly  say  that,  so  far  from  findinw 
pleasure  in  it,  I was  affected  with  a sort  of 
weariness  and  disgust;  I came,  I went,  I re- 
turned, without  pleasure : yet  if  by  any  means  I 
passed  by  the  usual  time  of  my  going  thither,  I 
was  remarkably  uneasy,  and  was  not  quiet  till 
I had  got  into  my  old  track.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  1756 

Use  makes  practice  easy : and  practice  begets 
custom,  and  a habit  of  things,  to  facilitate  what 
thou  couldst  not  conceive  attainable  at  the  first 
undertaking.  T.  Fuller. 

What  is  early  received  into  any  considerable 
strength  of  impress  grows  into  our  tender  na 
tures,  and  therefore  is  of  difficult  remove. 

Glanvill. 

Of  all  tyrants  custom  is  that  which  to  sustain 
itself  stands  most  in  need  of  the  opinion  which 
is  entertained  of  its  power;  its  only  strength  lies 
in  that  which  is  attributed  to  it.  A single  at- 
tempt to  break  the  yoke  soon  shows  us  its 
fragility.  But  the  chief  property  of  custom  is  to 
contract  our  ideas,  like  our  movements,  within 
the  circle  it  has  traced  for  us ; it  governs  us  by 
the  terror  it  inspires  for  any  new  and  untried 
condition.  It  shows  us  the  walls  of  the  prison 
within  which  we  are  enclosed,  as  the  boundary 
of  the  world;  beyond  that,  all  is  undefined, 
confusion,  chaos;  it  almost  seems  as  though  we 
should  not  have  air  to  breathe.  Women  espe- 
cially, liable  to  that  fear  which  springs  from 
ignorance,  rather  than  from  knowledge  of  what 
one  has  to  fear,  easily  allow  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  custom;  but  when  once  broken 
they  also  as  easily  forget  it.  A man  has  less 
trouble  in  making  up  his  mind  to  a change  of 
condition ; a woman  has  less  in  supporting  it 
she  accustoms  herself  to  it  for  the  same  reason 
that  she  has  hitherto  done  so,  and  will  still  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  the  total  overthrow  which  has  produced  so 
many  changes  of  fortune  among  us,  we  have 
seen  men  extricate  themselves  by  their  courage 
and  industry;  and  some  by  unremitting  exertion 
have  been  able  to  return  to  nearly  their  former 
position;  but  nearly  all  the  women,  almost 
without  exception,  accommodated  themselves  tc 
their  new  situation,  and  they  have  been  quite 
astonished  to  learn  so  quickly  and  so  easily  that 
what  one  woman  has  done  another  is  able  to  do 
also.  Guizot. 

That  which  wisdom  did  first  begin,  and  hath 
been  with  good  men  long  continued,  challengeth 
allowance  of  them  that  succeed,  although  it 
plead  for  itself  nothing.  Hooker. 

The  custom  of  evil  makes  the  heart  obdurate 
against  whatsoever  instructions  to  the  contrary. 

Hooker. 
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Men  will  nol  bend  their  wits  to  examine 
whethertlngs  wherewith  they  have  been  ac 
customed  be  good  or  evil.  Hooker. 

By  custom,  practice,  and  patience  all  diffi 

fort«eS  4nd  hardships’  whether  of  body  or  of 
fortune,  are  made  easy.  L’ Estrange. 

faj?ST!;ir!.^eater  p°rr  than  «idom 

tans  to  make  them  worship.  Locke. 

“ i»«o ,»  liking  of  what  possibly 
n the  first  essay,  displeased  us.  Locke.  * 


miS^mSari°!?n,t  an<1  treacherous  school- 
«.h  Ute  benefit 

eyes.  8 ^ ***  P°Wer  SO  much  “ t0  lift  up  our 

Montaigne. 

Io^Thieofh,Vathuer  t0  Iean  to  *eir  old  cus- 

•bSS  £ "'"feSS" 

standing1”  over  the  under- 

g Dr.  I.  Watts. 

sho^ldTnclinc  ITf^l  ^ '°  mankind  which 
inhoeen^r  *he  ~ men^o  follow 
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men"  all  an?  imPortant  affaire  of  life 

men  are  attached  to  what  they  have  been  used 

£*.“  maftters  of  ornament  they  covet  novelty^ 
m all  systems  and  institutions— in  all  the  ordi* 
nary  business  of  life-in  all  fundamentaTs- 
diey  cling  to  what  is  the  established  course  ; in 
matters  of  detail-in  what  lies  as  it  were  on  the 
surface— they  seek  variety.  Man  may%  ref£? 
ence  to  this  point,  be  compared  to  a tree,  whose 
stem  and  mam  branches  stand  year  after  year 
bm  whose  leaves  and  flowers  are  fresh  £2 
I _ Whately: 

Atinot  on  Bacon's  Essay, , Of  Innovations . 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  present  day  it 
t0  use  the  words  “ custom”  and 

the  “ tyn°n^mOUS’  and  0ften  t0  employ 
the  latter  where  Bacon  would  have  used  the 

former.  But,  strictly  speaking,  they  denote 
respectively  the  cause  and  the  effect.  Repeated 
Mte  constitute  the  “ custom and  the ‘‘habit” 
s the  condition  of  mind  or  body  thence  result- 
mg.  For  instance,  a man  who  has  been  ac . 
customs d to  rise  at  a certain  hour  will  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  waking  and  being  ready 
to  rise  as  soon  as  that  hour  arrives.  And  one 

U h[S  to  drink  drams  will 

have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  craving  for  that 
stimulus,  and  of  yielding  to  that  craving;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Whately- 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Custom  and 
Education. 

Custom  will  often  blind  one  to  the  good  as 
well  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  any  long-established 
system.  Whately: 

Beets,  on  Polit.  Econ .,  Appendix  E. 


DANTE. 

h^'hif'mll  Dan,e,.is-  if  ”°>  his  highest,  per- 

noting  wirwhfcM  ^„ebe,,eBCe  1 k"ow 

noblest  models  of  **  comPared-  The 

t0  >t.  His  TOn./i  Greek composition  must  yield 

*hici,  feTrfir  ,heV 

in  Which  he  L The  first  expression 

energetic  an/mmT  f‘S  ,hou2h,s  » always  so 
would  only  Lj^ST  amPl'fication 
no  writer  in  anv  l * There  is  probably 

many  strone  niJr  anfl1Jaflo  who  has  presented  so 

Prol^bly  „„g  PritereeSn'n0  If*  mind.-  Yet  ,here  is 

fection  of  sWe  Is  T Y-  C0"Te'  This  per- 
Pnradiso,  which  L ft  pr,nf,pa’  >"«i«  of  the 
hy  no  means  eauaHn  h„,Ve  alread>'  remarked,  is 
preceding  Darb  of  H hw  resP*cts  to  'he  two 
felicity  of  thelcl‘het,POem-  The  force  and 
Iract  the  reader  ,ftlon>  however,  irresistibly  at- 
*nd  the  sketches™^  *>  ,l?eological  lectures 

«*■«.  ai-jaa 


abounds.  It  may  seem  almost  absurd  to  quote 
I S?i?1CUJar  sPec,*nons  of  an  eloquence  which  is 
diffused  over  all  his  hundred  cantos.  I will 
however,  instance  the  third  canto  of  the  Inferno! 
and  the  sixth  of  the  Purgatorio,  as  passages  in- 
comparable  m their  kind.  The  merit  of  the  lat 
ter  is,  perhaps,  rather  oratorical  than  poetical  • 
nor  can  I recollect  anything  in  the  great  Athe- 
nian speeches  which  equals  it  in  force  of  invec- 
tive and  bitterness  of  sarcasm.  I have  heard 
he  most  eloquent  statesman  of  the  age  remark 
that,  next  to  Demosthenes,  Dante  is  the  writer 
who  ought  to  be  most  attentively  studied  by 
every  man  who  desires  to  attain  oratorical  excel- 
en5,e*.  . . Lord  Macaulay: 

tniictsms  on  the  Principal  Italian  Writers: 
No.  i,  Dante ; Jan.  1824. 

PerhaPs  the  greatest  work  in  the 
world.  From  what  does  it  derive  its  power? 
rrom  the  clouds  ? From  the  ocean  ? From  the 
mountains  ? Or  from  love  strong  as  death,  an <J 
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jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave  ? What  is  it  that 
we  go  forth  to  see  in  Hamlet  ? Is  it  a reed 
shaken  with  the  wind ? A small  celandine?  A 
bed  of  daffodils?  Or  is  it  to  contemplate  a 
mighty  and  wayward  mind  laid  bare  before  us 
to  the  inmost  recesses?  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  the  lakes  and  the  hills  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  education  of  a poet  than  the 
dusty  streets  of  a huge  capital.  Indeed,  who 
B not  tired  to  death  with  pure  description  of 
scenery  ? Is  it  not  the  fact  that  external  objects 
never  strongly  excite  our  feelings  but  when  they 
are  contemplated  with  reference  toman,  as  illus- 
trating his  destiny  or  as  influencing  his  charac- 
ter? The  most  beautiful  object  in  the  world,  ‘ 
will  be  allowed,  is  a beautiful  woman.  But  who 
that  can  analyze  his  feelings  is  not  sensible  that 
she  owes  her  fascination  less  to  grace  of  outline 
and  delicacy  of  colour  than  to  a thousand  asso- 
ciations which,  often  unperceived  by  ourselves, 
connect  those  qualities  with  the  source  of  our 
existence,  with  the  nourishment  of  our  infancy, 
with  the  passions  of  our  youth,  with  the  hopes 
of  our  age, — with  elegance,  with  vivacity,  with 
tenderness,  with  the  strongest  natural  instincts, 
with  the  dearest  of  social  ties  ? 

To  those  who  think  thus,  the  insensibility 
of  the  Florentine  poet  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
will  not  appear  an  unpardonable  deficiency.  On 
mankind* no  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Shak- 
speare,  has  looked  with  a more  penetrating  eye. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Criticisms  on  the  Principal  Italian 

Writers;  No.  I. 

I cannot  refrain,  however,  from  saying  a few 
words  upon  the  translations  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy. Boyd’s  is  as  tedious  and  languid  as  the 
original  is  rapid  and  forcible.  The  strange 
measure  which  he  has  chosen,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  invented,  is  most  unfit  for  such  a work. 
Translations  ought  never  to  be  written  in  a verse 
which  requires  much  command  of  rhyme.  The 
stanza  becomes  a bed  of  Procrustes,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  unfortunate  author  are  alter- 
nately racked  and  curtailed  to  fit  their  new  re- 
ceptacle. The  abrupt  and  yet  consecutive  style 
of  Dante  suffers  more  than  that  of  any  other 
poet  by  a version  diffuse  in  style  and  divided 
into  paragraphs — for  they  deserve  no  other  name 
— of  equal  length.  Nothing  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  Hayley’s  attempt,  but  that  it  is  better 
than  Boyd’s.  His  mind  was  a tolerable  speci- 
men of  filjgree  work, — rather  elegant,  and  very 
feeble.  All  that  can  be  said  for  his  best  works 
is  that  they  are  neat.  All  that  can  be  said 
against  his  worst  is  that  they  are  stupid.  He 
might  have  translated  Metastasio  tolerably.  But 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 

“ rime  e aspre  e chiocce, 

Come  si  converrebbe  al  tristo  buco." 

—Irrferno,  Canto  xxxii. 

I turn  with  pleasure  from  these  wretched  per- 
formances to  Mr.  Cary’s  translation.  It  is  a 
work  which  well  deserves  a separate  discussion, 
via  on  wniih,  if  this  article  were  not  already 


too  long,  I could  dwell  with  great  pleasure.  At 
present  I will  only  say  that  there  is  no  other 
version  in  the  world  which  so  fully  proves  that 
the  translator  is  himself  a man  of  poetical  genius. 
Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language 
should  read  it  to  become  acquainted  'with  the 
Divine  Comedy.  Those  who  are  most  intimate 
with  Italian  literature  should  read  it  for  its  origi- 
nal merits ; and  I believe  that  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  author  deserves 
most  praise  for  his  intimacy  with  the  language 
of  Dante,  or  for  his  extraordinary  mastery  over 
his  own.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Criticisms  on  the  Principal  Italian 
Writers;  No.  I. 


DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

As  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  so  he  is  the  only  fit  rewarder 
of  them.  This  is  a consideration  that  comes 
home  to  our  interest,  as  the  other  adapts  itself  to 
our  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most  aspir- 
ing or  the  most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were 
he  to  form  the  notion  of  a Being  to  whom  he 
would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a knowl- 
edge as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  per- 
fection in  him,  and  such  a goodness  as  will  pro- 
portion a reward  to  it  ? 

Let  the  ambitious  man,  therefore,  turn  all  hi* 
desire  of  fame  this  way ; and,  that  he  may  pro- 
pose to  himself  a fame  worthy  of  his  ambition, 
let  him  consider,  that  if  he  employs  his  abilities 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  the  great 
Judge  of  mankind,  who  sees  every  degree  of 
perfection  in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible 
perfection  in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his  worth 
before  men  and  angels,  and  pronounce  to  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation  that  best 
and  most  significant  of  applauses,  “ Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
thy  Master’s  joy.” 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  257. 

As  a thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much 
affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  that  Being  u whom  none  can  see 
and  live,”  he  must  be  much  more  affected  when 
he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appears 
before  will  examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past 
life,  and  reward  and  punish  him  accordingly.  I 
must  confess  that  I think  there  is  no  scheme  of 
religion  besides  that  of  Christianity  which  can 
possibly  support  the  most  virtuous  person  under 
this  thought.  Let  a man’s  innocence  be  what  it 
will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be 
still  in  him  so  many  secret  sins,  so  many  human 
frailties,  so  many  offences  of  ignorance,  passions, 
and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his 
best  actions,  that,  without  the  advantages  of  sucn 
an  expiation  and  atonement  as  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be 
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cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he 
should  be  able  to  « stand  in  his  sight.”  Our 
uS  £ Ig,°n  SU,ggests  to  us  only  means 
may  be  taken  away»  and  our 
imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  513. 

Tr“e  <iua,*ty  is  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed, 
and  vice  triumphant.  The  last  day  will  assign 
to  eveiy  one  a station  suitable  to  his  character! 

Addison. 

ther«  wil1  be  when  all  these  unequal 
distnbutions  of  good  and  evil  shall  be  set  right, 

detr  «!  TSd°m  °a  a h,S  transacti°ns  madeg  as 
dear  as  the  noonday.  Atterbury. 

J^:llrde?d  judge  the  worId  in  righteous- 
ly.* but  it  is  by  an  evangelical,  not  a legal 
nghteousness,  and  by  the  intervention  oflhe 

I.  /J”51  wbo  is  the  Saviour  as  well  as 
the  Judge  of  the  world.  Atterbury. 

JZSF  think  of  aPPearing  at  that  tribu- 
nai  a ithout  being  able  to  give  a ready  answer  to 

he  1ZI'°nS7hliCh  m 5hal1  tben  P1^'®  us  “bout 

n»Lj  .k  d|  he  affl,cted.  the  hungry  and  die 
"aked-  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned  ? 

Atterbury. 

when  ,Lfnfus'°n  °f  face  shall  we  be  under 

count  of  ifn  'nqUeS‘  beeinsi  wben  an  ac 

S.  1 J opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  a 
particular  of  our  use  or  misuse  of  them,  is  given 
T,  Atterbury. 

ought'toSteerl!,rnn !f  in  Whicb  acls  of  mercy 

At  tVi»  j e Atterbury. 

then  to  be^cn  gen*ral  account  good  men  are 
ata.e  of  everlasti^rodve°rnd  chari, f”  ^ 3 
r . , Atterbury. 

resolution1,  wh^V^?.,m3ny  lbmgs  '°  bis  own 
hope  from  (l~h  h,.t 't'™lnall°ns  we  cannot 
pend  unto  S’  ah  revererice  must  sus- 

cither  condemn  our  wbose  juslice  sha11 
quUitions  eunosity  or  resolve  our  dis- 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

ror  to°the  wTcked  ftT  matter  of  extreme  ter- 
fulness  of  the  ch’v  regard  the  dread- 

or  the  qu4  v &-1'  uthey  sha11  be  «ed, 
he  tried.  y by  whom  lbey  are  to 

a-  Hakewill:  On  Providmce. 

can  theW’be^to  0hnear!ubr'aki?S  and  confusion 
faults  laid  open  and  th™  '°  bave  ad  bis  secret 
«'>»  passed  upon  him?  sen,enc^f  ^emna. 

**  fte hsurtom°dfiJ„gdSnet’ the*  f ention  exciled 

Mature  the  rUco  1 »•  Cen5’  strange  aspect  of 
las.  trump,  wil°  have  °f  ,he*'“.  aP„d  the 
«nae  the  «fec!io„s 'r?u°  °'her  eff«‘  than  to 
• more  overwhelming  li^*  sm"er  to  return  with 
hts  sentence,  his  unrB  °"  blS  °,wn  character, 
amidst  the  inn. mil  ™chang,ng  destiny;  and 
hi®,  he  will  I”1  t,°”S  uh°  surround 

han  minister  should  enH  ** 1S  tbus  tbe  Chris- 
H fi0UId  endeavour  to  prepare  the 
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tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the  eyes  of  every 
one  of  his  hearers  on  himself.  7 

Robert  Hall: 

discouragements  and  Supports  ot  the 
Christian  Minister. 

nnJ!?hi.nks  nei^r  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
rJhVrUmP  °/  ^od»  nor  lhe  dissolution  of  the 
elements,  nor  the  face  of  the  Judge  itself,  from 
which  the  heavens  will  flee  away,  will  be  so  dis- 
maymg  and  terrible  to  these  men  as  the  sight 
°f  Christ » whom,  having 

r™iand  r^,ectud  m, the  ****  °f  ^ 

ation,  they  will  then  behold  with  amazement 
united  to  their  Lord,  covered  with  hisgW 
and  seated  on  his  throne.  How  will  they  be 
astonished  to  see  them  surrounded  with  so  much 
majesty  ! How  will  they  cast  down  their  eyes 
*"*heir.P.rese.?1ceJ  How  will  they  curse  that 
gold  which  will  then  eat  their  flesh  as  with  fire, 
and  that  avarice,  that  indolence,  that  voluptuous- 
ness  which  will  entitle  them  to  so  much  misery! 
You  will  then  learn  that  the  imitation  of  Christ 
is  the  only  wisdom  : you  will  then  be  convinced 
Jt  is  better  to  be  endeared  to  the  cottage  than 
admired  in  the  palace;  when  to  have  wiped  the 
tears  of  the  afflicted,  and  inherited  the  prayers 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  shall  be  found 
a richer  patrimony  than  the  favour  of  princes. 
Robert  Hall  : Reflections  on  War. 

Whether  I eat  or  drink,  or  in  whatever  other 
action  or  employment  I am  engaged,  that  solemn 
voice  always  seems  to  sound  in  my  ears,  “Arise, 

wT1  5omV?  judgment.”  As  often  as 
I think  of  the  day  of  judgment,  my  heart  quakes, 
and  my  whole  frame  trembles.  If  I am  to  in- 
dulge m any  of  the  pleasures  of  the  present  life, 

I am  resolved  to  do  it  in  such  a way  that  the 
solemn  realities  of  the  future  judgment  may 
never  be  banished  from  my  recollection. 

St.  Jerome. 

Let  him  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or 
misery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge 
ready  to  render  every  man  according  to  his* 
dMds-  Locke. 

In  that  great  day,  wherein  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  no  one  shall  be  made 
to  answer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  but 
shall  receive  his  doom,  his  conscience  accusing 
or  excusing  him.  Locke. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  con- 
sideration to  any  one,  sober  and  in  his  wits,  to 
think  seriously  with  himself,  what  horror  and 
confusion  must  needs  surprise  that  man,  at  the 
last  day  of  account,  who  had  led  his  whole  life 
by  one  rule,  when  God  intends  to  judge  him  bv 
another.  South.  * 

9 the  inexpressible  horror  that  will  seize  upon 
a sinner  when  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
divine  justice!  when  he  shall  see  his  accuser 
his  judge,  the  witnesses,  all  his  remorseless  ad- 
versanes!  South. 

Could  I give  you  a lively  representation  of 
guilt  and  horror  on  this  hand,  and  point  out 
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eternal  wrath  and  decipher  eternal  vengeance  on 
the  other,  then  might  I show  you  the  condition 
of  a sinner  hearing  himself  denied  by  Christ. 

South. 

At  doomsday,  when  the  terrors  are  universal, 
besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so  much  greater,  be- 
cause it  can  affright  the  whole  world,  it  is  also 
made  greater  by  communication  and  a sorrow- 
ful influence;  grief  being  then  strongly  infec- 
tious when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an 
entire  kingdom  of  fear;  and  amazement  is  the 
king  of  all  our  passions,  and  all  the  world  its 
subjects.  And  that  shriek  must  needs  be  terri- 
ble when  millions  of  men  and  women,  at  the 
same  instant,  shall  fearfully  cry  out,  and  the 
noise  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of  the  arch- 
angel, with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and  groan- 
ing heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall 
riiake  into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes ! 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

How  shall  I be  able  to  suffer  that  God  should 
redargue  me  at  doomsday,  and  the  angels  re- 
proach my  lukewarmness  ? 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  must  needs  be  a fearful  exprobation  of  our 
unworthiness  when  the  Judge  himself  shall 
bear  witness  against  us.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  firm  belief  of  a future  judgment  is  the 
most  forcible  motive  to  a good  life,  because 
taken  from  this  consideration  of  the  most  last- 
ing happiness  and  misery.  Tillotson. 

God  suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particu- 
lar persons  to  go  unpunished  in  this  world,  be- 
cause his  justice  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  meet  and  reckon  with  them. 

* Tillotson. 

All  the  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings 
of  the  gospel  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
us ; and  the  articles  of  our  faith  will  be  so  many 
articles  of  accusation  : and  the  great  weight  of 
our  charge  will  be  this,  that  we  did  not  obey 
the  gospel,  which  we  professed  to  believe ; that 
we  made  confession  of  the  Christian  faith,  but 
lived  like  heathens.  Tillotson. 

How  couldst  thou  look  for  other  but  that  God 
should  condemn  thee  for  the  doing  of  those 
things  for  which  thine  own  conscience  did  con- 
demn thee  all  the  while  thou  wast  doing  of 
them?  Tillotson. 

God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a differ- 
ence between  the  good  and  the  evil.  But  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  made  in  this  world; 
therefore  there  must  be  another  world  wherein 
this  difference  shall  be  made. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 


DEATH. 

When  I look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  motion  of  envy  dies  in  me ; when  I read 
the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 


desire  goes  out;  when  I meet  with  the  grief  of 
parents  upon  a tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ; when  I see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  I consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side, 
or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes,  I reflect  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  fac- 
tions, and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I read 
the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died 
yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I 
consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us 
be  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance 
together.  Addison  : 

Spectator , No.  26  ( Visit  to  Westminster  Abbey). 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history 
which  is  so  improving  to  the  reader  as  those  ac- 
counts which  we  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of 
eminent  persons  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that 
dreadful  season.  I may  also  add  that  there  are 
no  parts  in  history  which  affect  and  please  the 
reader  in  so  sensible  a manner.  The  reason  I 
take  to  be  this : there  is  no  other  single  circum- 
stance in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can 
possibly  be  the  case  of  every  one  who  reads  it. 
A battle  or  a triumph  are  conjunctures  in  which 
not  one  man  in  a million  is  likely  to  be  engaged : 
but  when  we  see  a person  at  the  point  of  death, 
we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  everything 
he  says  or  does,  because  we  are  sure  that  some 
time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same 
melancholy  circumstances.  The  general,  the 
statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  char- 
acters which  we  may  never  act  in,  but  the  dying 
man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly resemble. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  289. 

If  the  ingenious  author  above  mentioned  [St. 
Evremond]  was  so  pleased  with  gaiety  of  hu 
mour  in  a dying  man,  he  might  have  found  a 
much  nobler  instance  of  it  in  our  countryman 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for 
enlivening  his  ordinary  discourses  with  wit  and 
pleasantry ; and,  as  Erasmus  tells  him  in  an 
epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like 
a second  Democritus. 

He  died  upon  a point  of  religion,  and  is  re- 
spected as  a martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he 
suffered.  That  innocent  mirth,  which  had  been 
so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not  forsake  him 
to  the  last.  He  maintained  the  same  cheerful- 
ness of  heart  upon  the  scaffold  which  he  used 
to  show  at  his  table  ; and  upon  laying  his  head 
on  the  block,  gave  instances  of  that  good  hu- 
mour with  which  he  had  always  entertained  his 
friends  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  His 
death  was  of  a piece  with  his  life.  There 
nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did 
not  look  upon  the  severing  his  head  front  his 
body  as  a circumstance  that  ought  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind ; and, 
as  he  died  under  a fixed  and  settled  hope  of  im- 
mortality, he  thought  any  unusual  degree  of  sor- 
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m h^d  “£"m  lmproper  on  such  an  occasion 
as  had  nothing  in  it  which  could  detect  or 
terrify  him.  Addison  : Spectator,  No/^.  °r 

_ P.?  Pro*Pect  of  death  is  so  gloomy  and  dis- 
rl.  fi  ,f  'f  Were  cons(antly  before  our  eyi 
it  would  embitter  all  the  sweets  of  life  Tht 
mcious  Author  of  our  being  hath  therefore  so 
ST  that  we  are  capable  of  many  pleasing 
sensations  and  reflections,  and  meet  with  so 
many  amusements  and  solicitudes,  as  divert  our 

an  evil  whTch.  by 
reason  of  Us  seeming  distance,  makes  but  lan 
guid  impressions  upon  the  mind.  But  how  dis- 
tant soever  the  time  of  our  death  may  be  since 
it  is  certain  that  we  must  die,  it  is  necessary  to 
«d  ofT  nrti°n°r°ur  Bfe  to  consi^X 
some  staieda?d  U 'S  convenient  to  fix 

MriXr  “meS  to  meditate  upon  the  final 
Sf  love  ' eX,StenCe  here-  The  principle  of 

S?  ?>’ after'our  dissolul 

nesVto  K USly  We,Khed'  we  must  think  it  mad 

to  be « y “ how  watchful  ought  we 

Addison  : Guardian , No.  18. 


1(*3 


estabHsh"^  n°!  .time  to  subdue  his  passions 
perfe  bon  'f  ?Ul  VirtUC’  and  c™e  uPp  to  the 
Ae  stage?  hlS  natUrB’  before  he  «•  hurried  off 
Addison. 

dotoeak  aoH1™'5  Up?n  lhe  hour  °f  departure 
the  sPoui  f"dreason  ^ve  themselves ; for  then 

mcn  s of  hfbT®  *°  be  f[*ed  from  *he  liga" 

Addison. 

man,  and^lik^the^58/?^* thC  mere  natural 

d-psa,,h,l^ha"dWd'^Xrl' 

a|PPrSacI?  of  death,  have 
guilt,  such  a Dasl?ona?C^  a I,VeIy  Sense  of  their 
remorse,  thaUf  degreS  °£  Concern  and 
peared  to  them  th  tbousand  ghosts  had  ap- 

^«ercoXtm„,„^heTdCang“Uld  ^ 

Atterbury. 

have^n  their  hoPe  in  another  world 

d-h,aadu“r?;ve°nor,lted  ^ °f 

Atterbury. 

dark;  and  as  Sat  ^S.chdd^.en  f®ar  to  go  into  the 
creased  with  tales  ? ln  children  is  in- 
to conterip]^on  X ,,S'uhe  °Vher‘  Certainly, 
and  passage  to  ? the  waSes  of  sin, 

hgious  ; but  the  fSr  nf  r*»WOr  d>  *?  H°Iy  and  re* 
nature,  is  weak.  ***  ^ a tnbute  due  unto 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  II.,  Of  Death. 


passion  Yntl  f"?*0*  that  there  *»  no 
p^sion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it 

mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death  ; and  there 

gnei  metn  to  U;  fear  pre-occupateth  it  • mv 
read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  C stein  hYmUTf 
(whlch  ls  th?  tenderest  of  affections)  pio-’ 

their  so^ereUn  and  °Utfu°f  mCre  comPassion  to 
ers  ZT’  andaj  the.  truest  sort  of  follow- 
. Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness  and  satiety. 
Lord  Bacon  : Essay  1 /.,  Of  Death. 

A man  would  die,  though  he  were  neitW 
valiant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a weariness^ 
do  the  same  thing  so  oft  over  and  over  again 
Lord  Bacon  : Essay  //.,  Of  Death. 

««KLeXIrt?ai-?n  of  a better,  I can  with  patience 
embrace  his  life,  yet  in  my  best  meditations  do 
often  desire  death.  I honour  any  man  that  cot 

afmid  ofTCan  Ibleh,yb>ve  anyone  that  is 
airaid  of  it.  ...  For  a Pagan  there  mav  be 

C^  m0t,1VektO  be  ,OVe  with  ],fe ; but  for  a 
Christian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  I see  not  how 

sihleanfe»i?aPfvth,S  d,Iemma’  ^at  he  is  too  sen- 
sible of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to  come. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


The  more  we  sink  into  lhe  infirmities  of  age 
the  nearer  we  are  to  immortal  youth.  AH 
people  are  young  in  the  other  world  That 

SSL"  eter"al  sP™g’  ever  ^resh  and  flour- 

™ iS?'  X>W’  0 pass  from  m^night  into  noon 
on  the  sudden;  to  be  decrepit  one  minute  and 

• kf  u and  activify  the  next,  must  be  a de- 
sirable change.  To  call  this  dying  is  an  abuse 
of  language.  Jeremy  Collier. 

fnrInd,deatI!  itJeif  thuere  can  be  nothing  terrible, 
for  the  act  of  death  annihilates  sensation ; but 
here  are  many  roads  to  death,  and  some  of 
them  justly  formidable,  even  to  the  bravest  • but 
so  various  are  the  modes  of  going  out  of  the 

natef ’lit/'  t0,Kbe  b0rT-  may  have  been  a mor' 
painful  thing  than  to  die,  and  to  live  may  prove 

a more  troublesome  thing  than  either. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Death  is  the  liberator  of  him  whom  freedom 
cannot  release,  the  physician  of  him  whom 
medicine  cannot  cure,  and  the  comforter  of  him 
whom  time  cannot  console. 

Colton. 

ls  notbmg»  no,  nothing,  innocent  or 
§®od»  !hal  dle*  and  is  forgotten  : let  us  hold  to 
that  faith  or  none.  An  infant,  a prattling  child, 
dying  m us  cradle  will  live  again  in  thl  better 
thoughts  of  those  who  loved  it,  and  play  its 
part,  through  them,  in  the  redeeming  actions  of 
the  world,  though  its  body  be  burnt  to  ashes,  or 
drowned  in  the  deepest  sea.  There  is  not  an 
angel  added  to  the  host  of  heaven  but  does  its 
blessed  work  on  earth  in  those  that  loved  it 
here.  Forgotten!  oh,  if  the  good  deeds  of 
human  creatures  could  be  traced  to  their  source, 
how  beautiful  would  even  death  appeal  I for 
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how  much  charity,  mercy,  and  purified  affection 
would  be  seen  to  have  their  growth  in  dusty 
graves!  DICKENS. 

Oh,  it  is  hard  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that 
such  deaths  will  teach ; but  let  no  man  reject  it, 
for  it  is  one  that  ail  must  learn,  and  is  a mighty 
universal  truth.  When  death  strikes  down  the 
innocent  and  young,  for  every  fragile  form  from 
which  he  lets  the  panting  spirit  free,  a hundred 
virtues  rise,  in  shapes  of  Mercy,  Charity,  and 
Love,  to  walk  the  world,  and  bless  it.  Of  every 
tear  that  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green 
graves,  some  good  is  born,  some  gentler  nature 
comes.  In  the  destroyer’s  steps  there  spring  up 
bright  creations  that  defy  his  power,  and  his 
dark  path  becomes  a way  of  light  to  heaven. 

Dickens. 

Death  comes  equally  to  us  all,  and  makes  us 
all  equal  when  he  comes.  The  ashes  of  an 
oak  in  a chimney  are  no  epitaph  of  that,  to  tell 
me  how  high,  or  how  large,  that  was ; it  tells 
me  not  what  flocks  it  sheltered  while  it  stood, 
nor  what  men  it  hurt  when  it  fell.  The  dust 
of  great  persons’  graves  is  speechless  too : it  says 
nothing,  it  distinguishes  nothing.  As  soon  the 
dust  of  a wretch  whom  thou  wouldst  not,  as  of 
a prince  whom  thou  couldst  not,  look  upon, 
will  trouble  thine  eyes  if  the  wind  blow  it 
thither;  and  when  a whirlwind  hath  blown  the 
dust  of  the  church-yard  into  the  church,  and 
the  man  sweeps  out  the  dust  of  the  church  into 
the  church-yard,  who  will  undertake  to  sift  those 
again,  and  to  pronounce,  “This  is  the  patrician, 
this  is  the  noble  flower,  and  this  the  yeoman, 
this  the  plebeian  bran”  ? Donne. 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is 
a burden  insupportable  to  a virtuous  man. 

Dry  den. 

A wise  man  shall  not  be  deprived  of  pleasure 
even  when  death  shall  summons  him ; forasmuch 
as  he  has  attained  the  delightful  end  of  the  best 
life,— departing  like  a guest  full  and  well  satis- 
fied : having  received  life  upon  trust,  and  duly 
discharged  that  office,  he  acquits  himself  at  de 
parting.  EPICURUS. 

He  that  always  waits  upon  God  is  ready 
whensoever  He  calls.  Neglect  not  to  set  your 
accounts : he  is  a happy  man  who  so  lives  as 
that  death  at  all  times  may  find  him  at  leisure 
to  die.  Felltham. 


Of  the  great  number  to  whom  it  has  been  my 
painful  professional  duty  to  have  administered 
in  the  last  hour  of  their  lives,  I have  sometimes 
felt  surprised  that  so  few  have  appeared  reluc 
tant  to  go  to  “ the  undiscovered  country,  from 
whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns.”  Many,  we 
may  easily  suppose,  have  manifested  this  will- 
ingness to  die  from  an  impatience  of  suffering, 
or  from  that  passive  indifference  which  is  some 
times  the  result  of  debility  and  bodily  exhaus- 
tion. But  I have  seen  those  who  have  arrived 
at  a fearless  contemplation  of  the  future,  from 
faith  in  the  doctrine  which  our  religion  teaches. 
Such  men  were  not  only  calm  and  supportedj 


but  cheerful,  in  the  hour  of  death ; and  I never 
quitted  such  a sick-chamber  without  a hope  that 
my  last  end  might  be  like  theirs. 

Sir  Henry  Halfcjrd. 

An  event  has  taken  place  which  has  no  par- 
allel in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  consequences 
of  which  have  not  room  to  expand  themselves 
within  a narrower  sphere  than  an  endless  du- 
ration. An  event  has  occurred  the  issues  of 
which  must  forever  baffle  and  elude  all  finite 
comprehensions,  by  concealing  themselves  in 
the  depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that  eternity,  which 
is  the  dwelling-place  of  Deity,  where  there  is 
sufficient  space  for  the  destiny  of  each,  among 
the  innumerable  millions  of  the  human  race,  to 
develop  itself,  and  without  interference  or  con- 
fusion to  sustain  and  carry  forward  its  separate 
infinity  of  interest.  That  there  is  nothing  hy- 
perbolic or  extravagant  in  these  conceptions, 
but  that  they  are  the  true  sayings  of  God , you 
may  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  For  what  are  they,  in  fact,  but  a dif- 
ferent mode  of  announcing  the  doctrine  taught 
us  in  the  following  words: — What  shall  it  profit 
a man , if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul ; or  what  shall  he  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ? ROBERT  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte *. 

She  is  gone  ! No  longer  shrinking  from  the 
winter  wind,  or  lifting  her  calm  pure  forehead 
to  the  summer’s  kiss ; no  longer  gazing  with  her 
blue  and  glorious  eyes  into  a far-off  sky;  no 
longer  yearning  with  a holy  heart  for  heaven ; 
no  longer  toiling  painfully  along  the  path,  up- 
ward and  upward,  to  the  everlasting  rock  on 
which  are  based  the  walls  of  the  city  of  the 
Most  High;  no  longer  here;  she  is  there; 
gazing,  seeing,  knowing,  loving,  as  the  blessed 
only  see,  and  know,  and  love.  Earth  has  one 
angel  less,  and  heaven  one  more,  since  yester- 
day. Already,  kneeling  at  the  throne,  she  has 
received  her  welcome,  and  is  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  her  Saviour.  If  human  love  have 
power  to  penetrate  the  veil  (and  hath  it  not?) 
then  there  are  yet  living  here  a few  who  have 
the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  an  angel  loves 
them.  N.  Hawthorne. 

It  is  not  strange  that  that  early  love  of  the 
heart  should  come  back,  as  it  so  often  does, 
when  the  dim  eye  is  brightening  with  its  las 
light.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  freshest  fountains 
the  heart  has  ever  known  in  its  wastes  should 
bubble  up  anew  when  the  life-blood  is  growing 
stagnant.  It  is  not  strange  that  a bright  mem- 
ory should  come  to  a dying  old  man,  as  the 
sunshine  breaks  across  the  hills  at  the  close  o 
a stormy  day ; nor  that  in  the  light  of  that  ray 
the  very  clouds  that  made  the  day  dark  shou 
grow  gloriously  beautiful. 

& & N.  Hawthorne. 

When  the  veil  of  death  has  been  drawn ^be- 
tween us  and  the  objects  of  our  regard,  how 
quick-sighted  do  we  become  to  their  merits, 
and  how  bitterly  do  we  remember  words,  o 
even  looks,  of  unkindness  which  may  have 
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SSEfid  i"  ,nt*rcourse  with  them ! How 
Sh°UJd  ,SUch  thouShts  render  us  in  the 
fulfiimem  of  those  offices  of  affection  which 
m °Ur  P°wer  t0  Perform!  for  who 
can  tell  how  soon  the  moment  may  arrive  when 
repentance  cannot  be  followed  byrepTrltion  ? 

Bishop  Heber. 

That  which  causeth  bitterness  in  death  is  the 

. . Hooker. 

ritI!?US.Tind  ,should  rather  w,sh  to  depart 
w?i  a,  kind  of  treatable  resolution 
tn  tl?ibe  suddenly  cut  off  in  a moment;  rather 

of  ffie  e^h  SDatChed  aWay  fro™  th«  face 
„ . * Hooker. 

that  tWW1SdT  l°  Provide  always  beforehand, 
that  those  evils  overtake  us  not  which  death 
unexpected  doth  use  to  bring  u^n  careleS 
men,  and  although  it  be  sudden  in  itself,  never- 

rar of  ,he « 

Let  us  beg  of  God  that,  when  the  hour  of  our 
^ TLn°hmeMhe  mrTnS  of  our  dissolution  may 
ldsmaht’  M^SCS’  ^d  David,  who* 

fnr»kflb  y eudmg  their  lives  in  peace,  praved  I 
for  the  mercies  of  God  upon  theriposteri^  1 


x*5 


hinlr  ’ ?erhaps’  ordained  by  Providence,  to 
thhatdn  tyrannizing  over  one  another, 

that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,  any 
chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  com 
HZ6  ° 1,ttle /“cpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had 
never  remarked  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the 
gay  companion,  and  the  favoured  lover,  when 
once  they  are  removed  from  before  the  sight, 
give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  objects.  * 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.*  6. 

Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and 
virtue  surpass  all  external  goods  might  here 
have  seen  them  weighed  against  each  other, 
where  all  that  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and 
election  to  the  eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the 
eye  of  hope,  and  pants  in  the  bosom  of  suspi- 
cion, at  once  became  dust  in  the  balance,  with- 
out  weight  and  without  regard.  Riches,  au- 
thority, and  praise  lose  all  their  influence  when 

trelCOnS,der/d  85  ,'iches  which  to-morrow 
sha  be  bestowed  upon  another,  authority  which 
shall  this  night  expire  forever,  and  praise  which, 
however  merited,  or  however  sincere,  shall, 
after  a few  moments,  be  heard  no  more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom, 


th_ 1 '?  an.,mpressive  task  to  follow  the  steps  of 
*pd  wi,h  fire,  and  capsule  and 
cmmuenlr  hnand’ “ he  *"“■«  the  march  of  < he 
structure.  ’ ealh’  thro“gh  the  domain  of  vital 

anw!L™k!aliV  ,warns  os  that  life  is  but  the 
of  life  that  “•  °n  ,h«  first  day 

range  of  sL?  Planted  on  the  ‘owcst  of  a 
to  arrive  at  S’e  SCa,es  Painfully.  only 

chemief  1 thc  ldtar  corP°rcal  death.  The 

to  old  aee"the  l°  Pro.c‘ainJ  that,  from  infancy 

tinually  igc’reasCsTaEar7h°f  “atter 

more  anrt  m * Darth  asserts  her  supremacy 

SS  In  the  «HandHallS  a\rn  loud‘y‘°  'fie 

bond  ofunTonb  * ^ V?"  the 

wines  its  -°°?ed’ the  lmm«rtal  soul 


wings  its  fliafit  nn  i l“e  ramortal  soul 
BeiS  FaX  /PWard  to  the  Giver  of  all 

of  ashes  refflrnsl®1?!?  l?  °WD’  and  a liltle  heaP 
iSn^!!Urnstot.hed«st.  It  was  a man.  It 


» now  dust-  "n  u cuusla  11  was  a man.  It 

the  winder  th!f  C%are  SCattCred  abroad  to 

this  dust  ifTe  -6  s“rface  of  the  earth.  But 
earth  again- per!!*™?'  •?  riS6S  t0  wa,k  the 
globe  wfth  fresh  fo^!  ?Ka'd  ,n  PeoPling  the 
Performance  oftWnf  be&Uty’ to  in  the 
verse,  to  take  a nart  ™tal  Processes  °f  the  uni- 
sense the  words  S*  Worlds  Bfe.  In  this 
“Death  aPP'iCa- 

Household  Words. 

‘v«tyCdefecg7Is]lnb“^KS  eVery  'rror— covers 
Prom  its  peaceful  ,®'*,shes  *very  resentment, 
regrets  and^ender  r^  n”  .•pr"'8  none  but  fond 
down  upon  „ “‘,0nS'  Wh° 

a compunctions8^.^.?  !emy  and  not  feel 
warred  wUh  the  la thtt  ,he  should  have 
mouldering  b*forSwm V"^0'  °f  d“St  that  ““ 
Washington  Irving,  j 


seriousness  and  wisdom. 
Hooker.  nothing  appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden 
I his  heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  good- 
ness; nor  to  excite  his  attention,  but  some 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
religion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  54. 

When  a friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at 
once  find  excuses  for  every  weakness,  and  pal- 
liations of  every  fault;  we  recollect  a thousand 
endearments  which  before  glided  off  our  minds 
without  impression,  a thousand  favours  unre- 
paid,  a thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wish 
vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  we 
may  receive  as  that  we  may  bestow  happiness, 
and  recompense  that  kindness  which  before  we 
never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a mind  well  in- 
structed, a more  painful  occurrence  than  the 
death  of  one  whom  we  have  injured  without 
reparation.  Our  crime  seems  now  irretrievable; 
it  is  indelibly  recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate  is 
fixed  upon  it.  We  consider,  with  the  most 
afflictive  anguish,  the  pain  which  we  have  given 
and  now  cannot  alleviate,  and  the  losses  which 
we  have  caused  and  now  cannot  repair. 

Dr.  s.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  54. 

When  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends  gliding 
away  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  mortality,  and 
shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be  fixed  for- 
ever-  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Death  may  be  said  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety to  confer  as  well  as  to  level  all  distinc- 
tions.  In  consequence  of  that  event,  a kind 
of  chemical  operation  takes  place ; for  those 
characters  which  were  mixed  with  the  gross 
panicles  of  vice,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
alembic  of  flattery,  are  sublimated  into  the 
essence  of  virtue.  He  who  during  the  per- 
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formance  of  his  part  upon  the  stage  of  the  world 
was  little  if  at  all  applauded,  after  the  close  of 
the  drama,  is  pourtrayed  as  the  favourite  of 
“ every  virtue  under  heaven.” 

HENRY  Kett  : Olla  Pod  rid  a,  No.  39. 

Feasts,  and  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
joyments, seem  great  things  to  us,  whilst  we 
Junk  of  nothing  else;  but  as  soon  as  we  add 
death  to  them  they  all  sink  into  an  equal  little- 
ness. LAW' 

The  eyes  of  our  souls  only  then  begin  to  see 
when  our  bodily  eyes  are  closing.  Law. 

What  a strange  thing  is  it,  that  a little  health, 
or  the  poor  business  of  a shop,  should  keep  us 
so  senseless  of  these  great  things  that  are  coming 
so  fast  upon  us  ! Law. 

Think  upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  hu- 
man life,  and  let  death  and  eternity  be  often  in 
your  minds.  Law. 

I know  not  why  we  should  delay  our  tokens 
of  respect  to  those  who  deserve  them  until  the 
heart  that  our  sympathy  could  have  gladdened 
has  ceased  to  beat.  As  men  cannot  read  the 
epitaphs  inscribed  upon  the  marble  that  covers 
them,  so  the  tombs  that  we  erect  to  virtue  often 
only  prove  our  repentance  that  we  neglected  it 
when  with  us. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 

Men  in  general  do  not  live  as  they  looked  to 
die ; and  therefore  do  not  die  as  they  looked  to 
]jve>  Manton. 

O eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death ! whom 
none  could  advise,  thou  hast  persuaded ; what 
none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ; and  whom  all 
the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out 
of  the  world  and  despised  : thou  hast  drawn  to- 
gether all  the  far-fetched  greatness,  all  the  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition  of  men,  and  covered  all 
over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  Hie  facet ! 

Sir  W.  Raleigh  : 

Hist,  of  the  World , Finis. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and 
the  last  that  dies.  Ray. 

The  darkness  of  death  is  like  the  evening 
twilight : it  makes  all  objects  appear  more  lovely 
to  the  dying.  Richter. 

Nothing  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the  thought 
>f  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of  one  friend 
after  another  dropping  around  us.  Seneca. 

The  body  being  only  the  covering  of  the  soul, 
it  its  dissolution  we  shall  discover  the  secrets  of 
nature — the  darkness  shall  be  dispelled,  and  our 
souls  irradiated  with  light  and  glory ; a glory 
without  a shadow,  a glory  that  shall  surround 
us;  and  from  whence  we  shall  look  down,  and 
see  day  and  night  beneath  us : and  as  now  we 
cannot  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  the  sun  without 
dazzling,  what  shall  we  do  when  we  behold  the 
divine  light  in  its  illustrious  original  ? 

Seneca. 


What  is  death  but  a ceasing  to  be  what  we 
were  before  ? we  are  kindled  and  put  out,  we 
die,  daily : nature  that  begot  us  expels  us,  and 
a better  and  a safer  place  is  provided  for  us. 

Seneca. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
the  forerunner  of  death : when  the  malefactor 
| comes  once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  tat 
I from  his  execution.  SOUTH. 

There  are  such  things  as  a man  shall  remem- 
ber with  joy  upon  his  death-bed ; such  as  shall 
cheer  and  warm  his  heart  even  in  that  last  and 
bitter  agony.  SoUTH‘ 

From  what  I have  observed,  and  what  I have 
heard  those  persons  say  whose  professions  lead 
them  to  the  dying,  I am  induced  to  infer  that 
the  fear  of  death  is  not  common,  and  that  where 
it  exists  it  proceeds  rather  from  a diseased  and 
enfeebled  mind  than  from  any  principle  m our 
nature.  Certain  it  is  that  among  the  poor  the 
approach  of  dissolution  is  usually  regarded  with 
a quiet  and  natural  composure  which  it  is  con- 
solatory to  contemplate,  and  which  is  as  tar re- 
moved  from  the  dead  palsy  of  unbelief  as  it  is 
from  the  delirious  raptures  of  fanaticism.  I heiia 
is  a true,  unhesitating  faith,  and  they  are  willing 
to  lay  down  the  burden  of  a weary  life,  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope”  of  a blessed  immor- 
tality. SOUTHEY. 

This  is  the  first  heavy  loss  which  you  have 
ever  experienced  ; hereafter  the  bitterness  o 
cup  will  have  passed  away,  and  y©u  wiU  then 
perceive  its  wholesomeness.  This  world  is  all 
us  till  we  suffer  some  such  loss,  and  eveiy  such 
loss  is  a transfer  of  so  much  of  our  hearts  and 
hopes  to  the  next;  and  they  who  l,vc J?n| 
enough  to  see  most  of  their  friends  go  before 
them  feel  that  they  have  more  to  recover  by  death 
than  to  lose  by  it.  This  is  not  ihe  mere  spec- 
ulation  of  a mind  at  ease.  Almost  all  who  w 
about  me  in  my  childhood  have  been  rem  ■ 
I have  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  father,  mother, 
and  child,  in  another  state  of  existence;  and 
assuredly  I regard  death  with  very  different  fee 
ings  from  what  I should  have  done  if  none  ot 
my  affections  were  fixed  beyond  the  grave  lo 
dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which,  in 1 tn 
case,  lessen  the  evil  of  separation  would [be 
idle ; at  present  you  acknowledge,  and l in  tun 
you  will  feel  them.  SOUTHEY. 


There  is  a sort  of  delight,  which  is .alternate  ] f 
mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow,  in  the  conte  - 
I plation  of  death.  The  soul  has  its  curiosity 
1 more  than  ordinarily  awakened  when  it  turns 
its  thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  such  w 
I behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a 8"  ? 

a cheerful,  a generous  or  heroic  temper 
extremity.  We  are  affected  with  these  respec 
ive  manners  of  behaviour,  as  we  secretly  b . lie 
the  part  of  the  dying  person  imitated  y 
selves,  or  such  as  we  imagine  ourselve  • ds 
particularly  capable  of.  Men  of  exalte 
march  before  us  like  princes,  and  are  to 
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ordinary  race  of  mankind  rather  subjects  of  their 
admiration  than  example.  However,  there  are 
no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  imagina- 
tions than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  133. 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  so  natural,  so 
necessary,  and  so  universal  as  death  should  ever 
have  been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  evil  to 
mankind.  Swift. 

Take  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  dis- 
guises and  solemn  bugbears,  and  the  actings 
by  candlelight,  and  proper  and  fantastic  cere- 
monies, the  minstrels  and  the  noise-makers,  the 
women  and  the  weepers,  the  swoonings  and  the 
shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the  physicians,  the 
dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kindred  and 
the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready,  and 
quitted  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
is  the  same  harmless  thing  that  a poor  shepherd 
suffered  yesterday,  or  a maid-servant  to-day; 
and  at  the  same  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that 
very  night  a thousand  creatures  die  with  you, 
some  wise  men  and  many  fools ; and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  first  will  not  quit  him,  and  the  folly 
of  the  latter  does  not  make  him  unable  to  die. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

For  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  de- 
scending of  ripe  and  wholesome  fruits  from  a 

f peasant  and  florid  tree.  Our  senses  entire,  our 
imbs  unbroken,  without  horrid  tortures ; after 
provision  made  for  our  children,  with  a blessing 
entailed  upon  posterity,  in  the  presence  of  our 
friends,  our  dearest  relatives  closing  our  eyes  and 
binding  our  feet,  leaving  a good  name  behind 
us-  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends,  to 
take  them  away ; but  takes  none  away  to  give 
them  us  again.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Though  we  live  never  so  long,  we  are  still 
surprised ; we  put  the  evil  day  far  from  us,  and 
then  it  catches  us  unawares,  and  we  tremble  at 
the  prospect.  Wake. 

Let  us  live  like  those  who  expect  to  die,  and 
then  we  shall  find  that  we  feared  death  only  be- 
cause we  were  unacquainted  with  it. 

Wake. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  generally 
dreaded,  and  yet  less  to  be  feared,  than  death  : 
indeed,  for  those  unhappy  men  whose  hopes  ter- 
minate in  this  life,  no  wonder  if  the  prospect  of 
another  seems  terrible  and  amazing.  Wake. 

Death  seti  us  safely  on  shore  in  our  long-ex- 
pected Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations, 
no  danger  of  falling,  but  eternal  purity  and  im- 
mortal joys  secure  our  innocence  and  happiness 
forever-  Wake. 

How  glorious  and  how  dreadful  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  death  of  a saint  and  that  of 
a sinner,  a soul  that  is  in  Christ  and  a soul  that 
. no  interest  in  him!  The  death  of  every 
Sinner  has  all  that  real  evil  and  terror  in  it  which 


it  appears  to  an  eye  of  sense ; but  a convinced 
sinner  beholds  it  yet  a thousand  times  more 
dreadful.  When  conscience  is  awakened  upon 
the  borders  of  the  grave,  it  beholds  death  in  its 
utmost  horror,  as  the  curse  of  the  broken  law, 
as  the  accomplishment  of  the  threatenings  of  an 
angry  God.  A guilty  conscience  looks  on  death 
with  all  its  formidable  attendants  round  it,  and 
espies  an  endless  train  of  sorrows  coming  after 
it.  Such  a wretch  beholds  death  riding  towards 
him  on  a pale  horse,  and  hell  following  at  his 
heels,  without  all  relief  or  remedy,  without  * 
Saviour,  and  without  hope. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : 
Death  a Blessing  to  the  Saints. 

A soul  inspired  with  the  warmest  aspirations 
after  celestial  beatitudes  keeps  its  powers  atten- 
tive. Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  is  when  considered  as  the  passage  to  an- 
other world  that  the  contemplation  of  death 
becomes  holy  and  religious ; that  is,  calculated 
to  promote  a state  of  preparedness  for  our  setting 
out  on  this  gTeat  voyage, — our  departure  from 
this  world  to  enter  the  other.  It  is  manifest 
that  those  who  are  engrossed  with  the  things 
that  pertain  to  this  life  alone,  who  are  devoted 
to  worldly  pleasure,  to  worldly  gain,  honour,  or 
power,  are  certainly  not  preparing  themselves 
for  the  passage  into  another;  while  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  change  of  heart,  of  desires, 
wishes,  tastes,  thoughts,  dispositions,  which  con- 
stitutes a meetness  for  entrance  into  a happy, 
holy,  heavenly  state, — the  hope  of  which  can 
indeed  “ mate  and  master  the  fear  of  death,”-- 
must  take  place  here  on  earth;  for,  if  not,  it 
will  not  take  place  after  death. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Death. 


DECEPTION. 

Dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece ; in  whicn 
he  so  much  excelled  that  men  were  not  ashamed 
of  being  deceived  but  twice  by  him. 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Another  account  of  the  shortness  of  our  rea- 
son, and  easiness  of  deception,  is  the  forward- 
ness of  our  understanding’s  assent  to  slightly 
examined  conclusions.  Glanvill. 

It  many  times  falls  out  that  we  deem  ourselve* 
much  deceived  in  others,  because  we  first  de- 
ceived ourselves.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is,  indeed, 
nothing  else  but  a lie  reduced  to  practice,  and 
falsehood  passing  from  words  to  things. 

South. 

Whosoever  deceives  a man  makes  him  ruin 
himself;  and  by  causing  an  error  in  the  great 
guide  of  bis  actions,  his  judgment,  he  causes  an 
error  in  his  choice,  the  misguidance  of  which 
must  naturally  engage  him  to  his  destruction. 

South 
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All  deception  is  a misapplying  of  those  signs 
which,  by  compact  or  institution,  were  made  the 
means  of  men’s  signifying  or  conveying  their 
thoughts.  South. 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
piece  of  art,  and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation, 
to  deceive  and  make  a prey  of  a credulous  and 
well-meaning  honesty.  SOUTH. 

There  can  be  no  greater  labour  than  to  be 
always  dissembling;  there  being  so  many  ways 
by  which  a smothered  truth  is  apt  to  blaze  and 
break  out.  South. 

There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature 
which  one  cannot  affect,  and  put  on  upon  occa- 
sion, in  order  to  serve  an  interest.  Swift. 

Let  the  measure  of  your  affirmation  or  denial 
be  the  understanding  of  your  contractor;  for  he 
that  deceives  the  buyer  or  the  seller  by  speaking 
what  is  true  in  a sense  not  understood  by  the 
other,  is  a thief. 

Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time 
or  other,  and  then  he  loses  his  reputation. 

Tillotson. 

Even  the  world,  that  despises  simplicity,  does 
not  profess  to  approve  of  duplicity,  or  double- 
foldedness. R.  C.  Trench. 


DEMOCRACY. 

To  govern  according  to  the  sense  and  agree- 
ably to  the  interests  of  the  people  is  a great 
and  glorious  object  of  government.  This  object 
cannot  be  obtained  but  through  the  medium  of 
popular  election ; and  popular  election  is  a 
mighty  evil.  It  is  such  and  so  great  an  evil 
that,  though  there  are  few  nations  whose  mon- 
archs  were  not  originally  elective,  very  few  are 
now  elected.  They  are  the  distempers  of  elec- 
tions that  have  destroyed  all  free  states.  To 
cure  these  distempers  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible ; the  only  thing,  therefore,  left  to  save  the 
commonwealth  is,  to  prevent  their  return  too 
quickly.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments , 
May  8,  1780. 

So  was  Rome  destroyed  by  the  disorders  of 
continual  elections,  though  those  of  Rome  were 
sober  disorders.  They  had  nothing  but  faction, 
bribery,  bread,  and  stage-plays,  to  deliauch 
them:  we  have  the  inflammation  of  liquor 
superadded,  a fury  hotter  than  any  of  them. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments , 
May  8,  1780. 

No  rotation,  no  appointment  by  lot,  no  mode 
of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of  sortition  or 
rotation,  on  be  generally  good  in  a government 
conversant  in  extensive  objects;  because  they 
have  no  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  to  select 
file  man  with  a view  to  the  duty,  or  to  accom 


modate  the  one  to  the  other.  I do  not  hesitite 
to  say  that  the  road  to  eminence  and  power, 
from  obscure  condition,  ought  not  to  be  made 
too  easy,  nor  a thing  too  much  of  course.  If 
rare  merit  be  the  rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it 
ought  to  pass  through  some  sort  of  probation. 
The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an 
eminence.  If  it  be  opened  through  virtue,  let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  virtue  is  nevet  tried 
but  by  some  difficulty  and  some  struggle. 

Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 179a 

By  these  theorists  the  right  of  the  people  i* 
almost  always  sophistically  confounded  with 
their  power.  The  body  of  the  community, 
whenever  it  can  come  to  act,  can  meet  with  no 
effectual  resistance;  but  till  power  and  right  are 
the  same,  the  whole  body  of  them  has  no  right 
inconsistent  with  virtue,  and  the  first  of  all 
virtues,  prudence.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  1790. 
Until  now,  we  have  seen  no  examples  of  con- 
siderable democracies.  The  ancients  were  better 
acquainted  with  them.  Not  being  wholly  un- 
read in  the  authors  who  had  seen  the  most  oi 
those  constitutions,  and  who  best  understood 
them,  I cannot  help  concurring  with  their  opin- 
ion, that  an  absolute  democracy  no  more  than 
absolute  monarchy  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
legitimate  forms  of  government.  They  think 
it  rather  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  than 
the  sound  constitution  of  a republic.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  Aristotle  observes  that  a de- 
mocracy has  many  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance with  a tyranny. 

(The  ethical  character  is  the  same : both  ex- 
ercise despotism  over  the  better  class  of  citizens; 
and  decrees  are  in  the  one  what  ordinances 
and  arrets  are  in  the  other:  the  demagogue, 
too,  and  the  court  favourite,  are  not  unfrequently 
the  same  identical  men,  and  always  bear  a close 
analogy ; and  these  have  the  principal  power, 
each  in  their  respective  forms  of  government, 
favourites  with  the  absolute  monarch,  and  dema 
gogues  with  a people  such  as  I have  described. 
Arist.,  Polit.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.) 

Of  this  I am  certain,  that  in  a democracy  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of  exercising 
the  most  cruel  oppressions  upon  the  minority, 
whenever  strong  divisions  prevail  in  that  kind 
of  polity,  as  they  often  must, — and  that  oppres- 
sion of  the  minority  will  extend  to  far  greater 
numbers,  and  will  be  carried  on  with  muck 
greater  fury,  than  can  almost  ever  be  appre- 
hended from  the  dominion  of  a single  sceptre. 
In  such  a popular  persecution,  individual  suf- 
ferers are  in  a much  more  deplorable  condition 
than  any  other.  Under  a cruel  prince  they 
have  the  plaudits  of  the  people  to  animate  then 
generous  constancy  under  their  sufferings;  but 
those  who  are  subjected  to  wrong  under  multi- 
tudes are  deprived  of  all  external  consolation : 
they  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  overpowered 
by  a conspiracy  of  their  whole  species. 

Burke? 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  1790 
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JlAdr^  democracy  not  to  have  that  in- 
^ltabletenaericy  to  party  tyranny  which  I sup- 
pose  it  to  have,  and  admitting  it  to  possess  as 
much  good  m it  when  unmixed  as  I am  sure  it 
possesses  when  compounded  with  other  forms: 
does  monarchy  on  its  part,  contain  nothing  a t 

Hnii  rfcommend  11  ? I do  not  often  quote  Bo- 
hngbroke,  nor  have  his  works  in  general  left 
any  permanent  impression  on  my  mind.  He  is 
a presumptuous  and  a superficial  writer.  But  he 
has  one  observation  which  in  my  opinion  is  not 

«hout depth  d ^ j[e P »“ •£ 

prefers  a monarchy  to  other  governments,  be- 
can  better  ^graft  any  description  of 
republic  on  a monarchy  than  anything  of  mon- 
archy  upon  the  republican  forms.  I think  him 
perfectly  in  the  right.  The  fact  is  so  historically, 
and  it  agrees  well  with  the  speculation.  * 
BURKE:  Reflec.  on  the  Rev.  in  France. 

under  lI^  e?orbitant  exercise  of  power  cannot, 
popu,ar  s'vay.  be  effectually  restrained, 

the  meln/nf^K^601  °f  P°,itical  arrangement, 
of  abat,?g  an  excessive  desire  of  it, 
demnt  r St  C StlU  Worse  Provided  for.  The 
democratic  commonwealth  is  the  foodful  nurse 

UndGr  the  other  forms  "t  meSs 
with  many  restraints.  Burke  : 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  1791. 
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proMnvb?h!dmi,,!eu  -lha‘  °n  th.'  inslitution  of 
P P y the  well-being  of  society  deDends  it 

follows  sUrely  tbal  it  * „ be 

“0PuW ,he  s,ate  10  a class 

And  if  this  Kp  l'**1**  'esPect  *at  institution, 
that  itwoulS  K C?ed*  U seems  10  me  to  fo,low 
this  petition  t madnes?  t0  ffrant  the  prayer  of 
Placed  1 enterta,n  no  hope  that  if  we 
hands  of  tlm  ?f , the  kingdom  in  the 

twentv  VolH  K 5°  vty  °f  the  males  of  one-and- 
erty  will  he  he?d’  the  institution  of  prop- 
be  respected.  If  I am  ^4  J^v  l 

hundred"  th  h°F’  ! answer’  Because' the 
who  have  smnerfU^dS  •TnaleS  °f  twenty-one 
tain  no  LKi th|*  petition  tell  me  to  enter- 
I trust  th!I  h ■ P ; because  they  tell  me  that  if 
make  of  itnlTli  KP°Wei; the  firsl  mc  wbich  they 
kingdom  whohi*  ° P'?der  — in  the 

»g«h°vbrh?xic^  on  his  back  and 

SfucA  on  Tht  Pcopufchart'rM^Vrtv. 


despair. 

it  is  our  ?u?yto  actSpair  ,S  unPardonable,  where 
To  the  Dut'  of  Richmond,  S&* “ \7JS. 

not  impV'nachvhy.0"3  in  Which  ^Pa^r  does 
To  Str  P.  Francis,  Dec.  n,  1789. 

you  S^wa^oneTnh  ^hiIdren»  who»  when 
the  rest  into  ?he  fir*Vhe,r  P,aythmgs,  throw 
angry  with  ir  “re  ^or  madness.  It  grows 
gry  with  Itself,  turns  its  own  execuUonef,  and 


revenges  its  misfortunes  on  its  own  head,  li 

croSS  l°d‘,VK  “nder  .Appointment,  and 
crosses,  anci  chooses  rather  not  to  be  at  all 
than  to  be  without  the  thing  which  it  hath  once 
imagined  necessary  to  its  happiness. 

Charron. 

Despair  makes  a despicable  figure,  and  is 
descend^  from  a mean  original.  It  is  the 
ottspnng  of  fear,  laziness,  and  impatience.  It 
argues  a defect  of  spirit  and  resolution,  and 
oftentimes  of  honesty  too.  After  all,  the  exer- 
cls*of  ^.s  passion  is  so  troublesome,  that 
nothing  but  dint  of  evidence  and  demonstra- 
tion should  force  it  upon  us.  I would  not  de- 
spair unless  I knew  the  irrevocable  decree  was 
pjissed,  I saw  my  misfortune  recorded  in  the 
book  of  fate,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  necessity. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

He  that  despairs,  degrades  the  Deity,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  He  is  insufficient,  or  not 
just  to  His  word;  and  in  vain  hath  read  the 
Scriptures,  the  world,  and  man. 

Felltham. 

One  sign  of  despair  is  the  peremptory  con 
tempt  of  the  condition  which  is  the  ground  of 
hope;  the  going  on  not  only  in  terrors  and 
amazement  of  conscience,  but  also  boldly,  hop- 
mgly,  and  confidently,  in  wilful  habits  of  sin. 

Hammond. 

Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainableness 
of  any  good,  which  works  differently  in  men’s 
minds ; sometimes  producing  uneasiness  or  pain 
sometimes  rest  and  indolency.  Locke.  ’ 

No  man’s  credit  can  fall  so  low  but  that,  if  he 
bear  his  shame  as  he  should  do,  and  profit  by 
it  as  he  ought  to  do,  it  is  in  his  own  power  to 
redeem  his  reputation.  Therefore  let  no  man 
despair  that  desires  and  endeavours  to  recover 
himself  again.  Lord  Nottingham  : 

T Hal  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

He  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his 
own  little  contracted  model.  South. 

As  the  hope  of  salvation  is  a good  disposition 
towards  it,  so  is  despair  a certain  consignment 
to  eternal  ruin.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  impossible  for  that  man  to  despair  who 
remembers  that  his  helper  is  omnipotent. 

Jeremy  Taylc*. 


DESPOTISM. 

But  in  all  despotic  governments,  though  a par- 
ticular prince  may  favour  arts  and  letters,  there 
is  a natural  degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may 
observe  from  Augustus’s  reign,  how  the  Romans 
lost  themselves  by  degrees  until  they  fell  to  an 
equality  with  the  most  barbarous  nations  that 
surrounded  them.  Look  upon  Greece  under  its 
free  states,  and  you  would  think  its  inhabitants 
lived  in  different  climates  and  under  diffeieut 
heavens  from  those  at  present,  so  different  aie 
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DESPOTISM. 


the  geniuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish 
slavery,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  are  other 
reasons  that  debase  the  minds  of  men  who  live 
under  slavery,  though  I look  on  this  as  the  prin- 
cipal. This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  power 
to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted 
upon  by  others,  is,  I think,  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument against  that  form  of  government,  as  it 
shows  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil 
institutions.  Addison  : Spectator,  No.  287. 

An  honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and 
abandoned  when  converted  into  an  absolute 
prince.  Give  a man  power  of  doing  what  he 
pleases  with  impunity,  you  extinguish  his  fear,  I 
aud  consequently  overturn  in  him  one  of  the 
reat  pillars  of  morality.  This  too  we  find  con- 
rmed  by  matter  of  fact.  How  many  hopeful 
heirs-apparent  to  grand  empires,  when  in  the 
possession  of  them  have  become  such  monsters 
of  lust  and  cruelty  as  are  a reproach  to  human 
nature  l Addison  : Spectator , No.  287. 

The  simplest  form  of  government  is  despotism , 
where  all  the  inferior  orbs  of  power  are  moved 
merely  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme,  and  all  that 
are  subjected  to  them  directed  in  the  same 
manner,  merely  by  the  occasional  will  of  the 
magistrate.  This  form,  as  it  is  the  most  simple, 
so  it  is  infinitely  the  most  general.  Scarcely  any 
part  of  the  world  is  exempted  from  its  power. 
And  in  those  few  places  where  men  enjoy  what 
they  call  liberty,  it  is  continually  in  a tottering 
situation,  and  makes  greater  and  greater  strides 
to  that  gulf  of  despotism  which  at  last  swallows 
up  every  species  of  government.  Burke  : 

V indie,  of  Nat.  Society , 1756. 

Many  of  the  greatest  tyrants  on  the  records 
of  history  have  begun  their  reigns  in  the  fairest 
manner.  But  the  truth  is,  this  unnatural  power 
corrupts  both  the  heart  and  the  understanding. 
And  to  prevent  the  least  hope  of  amendment,  a 
king  is  ever  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  infamous 
flatterers,  who  find  their  account  in  keeping  him 
from  the  least  light  of  reason,  till  all  ideas  of 
rectitude  and  justice  are  utterly  erased  from  his 
mind.  Burke: 

V indie,  of  Nat.  Society. 

In  this  kind  of  government  human  nature  is 
not  only  abused  and  insulted,  but  it  is  actually 
degraded  and  sunk  into  a species  of  brutality. 
The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Locke  say, 
with  great  justice,  that  a government  of  this 
kind  was  worse  than  anarchy : indeed,  it  is  so 
abhorred  and  detested  by  all  who  live  under 
forms  that  have  a milder  appearance,  that  there 
u scarcely  a rational  man  in  Europe  that  would 
not  prefer  death  to  Asiatic  despotism. 

Burke  : Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

This  distemper  of  remedy,  grown  habitual, 
relaxes  and  wears  out,  by  a vulgar  ard  prosti- 
tuted use,  the  spring  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be 
exerted  on  great  occasions.  It  was  in  the  most 


patient  period  of  Roman  servitude  that  themes 
of  tyrannicide  made  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
boys  at  school,— cum  perimit  servos  classis  nu- 
merosa  tyrannos.  BURKE: 

Reflec.  on  the  Rev.  in  France , 1790. 

That  writer  is  too  well  read  in  men  not  to 
know  how  often  the  desire  and  design  of  a 
tyrannic  domination  lurks  in  the  claim  of  an 
extravagant  liberty.  Perhaps  in  the  beginning 
it  always  displays  itself  in  that  manner.  Nc 
man  has  ever  affected  power  which  he  did  not 
hope  from  the  favour  of  the  existing  goverr.ment 
in  any  other  mode.  Burke: 

Appeal  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Whigs,  1791. 

Despotism  can  no  more  exist  in  a nation  until 
the  liberty  of  the  press  be  destroyed  than  the 
night  can  happen  before  the  sun  is  set. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Despotism  is  the  only  form  of  government 
which  may  with  safety  to  itself  neglect  the  edu- 
cation of  its  infant  poor. 

Bishop  Horsley. 

The  ordinary  sophism  by  which  misrule  iJ 
defended  is,  when  truly  stated,  this : — The  peo 
pie  must  continue  in  slavery  because  slavery  ha* 
generated  in  them  all  the  vices  of  slaves.  Be- 
cause they  are  ignorant,  they  must  remain  undei 
a power  which  has  made  and  which  keeps  them 
ignorant.  Because  they  have  been  made  fero- 
cious by  misgovernment,  they  must  be  mis- 
governed forever.  If  the  system  under  which 
they  live  were  so  mild  and  liberal  that  under  its 
operation  they  had  become  humane  and  en- 
lightened, it  would  be  safe  to  venture  on  a 
change.  But  as  this  system  has  destroyed  mo- 
rality, and  prevented  the  development  of  the 
intellect, — as  it  has  turned  men,  who  might 
under  different  training  have  formed  a virtuous 
and  happy  community,  into  savage  and  stupid 
wild  beasts, — therefore  it  ought  to  last  forever. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Mirabeau,  July,  1832. 

Arbitrary  power  is  but  the  first  natural  step 
from  anarchy,  or  the  savage  life.  SWIFT. 

Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power 
in  a single  person,  though  he  offers  the  old 
plausible  plea  that  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he 
cannot  help  unless  he  be  convinced,  ought  to 
be  treated  as  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. 

Swift. 

Arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established  on 
the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to  licentiousness. 

Washington. 

There  is  something  among  men  more  capable 
of  shaking  despotic  power  than  lightning,  whirl- 
wind, or  earthquake;  that  is,  the  threatened  lf- 
dignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world 

Daniel  Webster. 

Whenever  men  have  become  heartily  wearied 
of  licentious  anarchy,  their  eagerness  has  been 
proportionably  great  to  embrace  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rigorous  despotism.  WHATELY. 
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DEVOTION. 

There  ii  another  kind  of  virtue  that  may  find 
employment  for  those  retired  hours  in  which  we 

"moanfln?  *°  °"reelves  and  destitute  of 
coui£7J?  conversat!on ! I mean  that  inter- 
course and  communication  which  every  reason- 
able  creature  ought  to  maintain  with  The  great 

h K-.°f  ,h'S  belng'  The  ma"  who  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence  keeps 

eL\PerpetUal  clleerf“1ness  of  temper,  an'd 
himsdMnT  m°ment  th*satisfaction  of  linking 
“ co”Pany  with  his  dearest  and  besl 
' The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon 

Z,-‘'s  ""Possible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His 
thoughts  and  passions  are  the  most  busied  at 
such  hours  When  those  of  other  men  are  the 

world'bufr'k  He  r S°°ner  ■*l»  ““I  of  the 
wiTh  hon, h 7frt  bur"s  W'lh  devotion,  swells 
of  that  nrUa"d  ‘nU“Pbs  n tbe  c°nseiousness 
himh  orPon  ?kCe  WhlCh  everywhere  surrounds 
. » or»  OI)  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears 

-T5;  ,tS  .apprehensions»  to  the  great  Sup-’ 
porter  of  its  existence.  6 v 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  93. 

man  !r  bMn  observed  by  some  writers,  that 
world  hv  dl  distinguished  from  the  animal 
world  by  devotion  than  by  reason,  as  several 
SEE  SET"  discover  inTheir  acrioTslomT' 
tKtrav  ,na‘  fibmmering  of  reason,  though 
e..3'  -C  ay  n “°  s,n8,e  circumstance  of  their 

,0  d™tironny'nne  ,hat  bears  the  affi"ity 

the  minrt  Jl.ls  cer*ain»  the  propensity  of 
encv  oflhe  "el,f°us_worshiP.  the  natural  tend- 
rnr  y soul  to  fly  to  some  superior  beini? 

tudc  toT”1-  m df!>gers  and  distresses,  the  gratb 
n us  Ion  "V'S  le  superintendent  which  arises 

expected  a"d  un- 

aZTrl^-  8 l fortune.  'be  acts  of  love  and 
soToTd™fuTlv  ,W''iCb  th!  '.boufibts  of  men  are 
lhe  divtlr  y_r  Spor,ed  in  meditating  upon 
urrenci  of^wn''0"5:  and  ,he  ""i-rsal  con- 

great  artkle  o J13'10"5  Under  hcaven  in  'be 
devotion  ^ , f.  edoration,  plainly  show  that 
of  traHV  or  'digious  worship  must  be  the  effect 

O « t™,  SOmeMfirS‘  faunder  °f  ma"kind 

reason  ' ,s,,co".formable  to  the  natural  light  of 
planted  in  the*  " *f“c<:ads  from  an  instinct  im- 
look  ulTIn  ,h°Ul  ,"leIfV  For  own  part,  I 
but  whichev  hfV°  be  lhe  conciHTent  causes; 

Prinrip  l’e *3 d Ivfne  w"1  S*".1*  “"P*  « 
to  a Supreme  n • worsh>P.  » manifestly  points 
suPr«me  Being  as  the  first  author  of  it. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  201 
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feeKthemTa  DeUv^H  T °nly  bdieve'  but 
ofhini:  his  exnerieT'  H h“  ac,ual  sensa'ions 
be  sees  him  2 j concurs  with  his  reason ; 
with  him  and  a and  morem  all  his  intercourses 
faith  in  conviction”  m Ufe  almost  loses  his 
Addison  : Spectator , No.  465. 

femperawhoOO^beeartfdothery  °r  de|enerate 

**  tb'  ”id«  °r  pSetd  ^ 

Addison  : Freeholder. 


Devotion  inspires  men  with  sentiments  of 
religious  gratitude,  and  swells  their  hearts  with 
inward  transports  of  joy  and  exultation. 

. Addison. 

A discreet  use  of  becoming  ceremonies 

b5  Ita  iX“d To^ormltTdet3! 

tion]  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  useful  for  in. 

. Barrow. 

An  eminent  degree  and  vigour  of  the  religious 
affections,  then,  ought  not  to  be  denoffid 
fanaticism,  unless  they  arise  from  wrong  view* 
of  religion,  or  are  so  much  indulged  as^to  d^ 
?iS«fyth°r  thC  dufles  of  society-  Within  these 
are  d,ihmm°re  el,eva,?d  devotional  sentiments 
are,  the  more  perfect  is  the  character,  and  the 

l°  *he  destination  of  n being  who 
has,  indeed,  an  important  part  to  act  here  but 
who  stands  on  the  confines  of  eternity. 

Robert  Hall: 

Fragment , On  the  Fight  of  Worship . 

nn^v  ° pi,°US  Car  be  offe,ided  ^ I advance,  in 
opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical 
devotion  cannot  often  please.  The  doctrines 
of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in  a didactic 
poem ; and  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of 
arguing  in  verse  will  not  lose  it  because  his  sub- 
ject  is  sacred.  A poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  tbe  grandeur  of  nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
spring  and  the  harvests  of  autumn,  the  vicissi. 
tudes  of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
sky,  and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject 
of  the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives 
to  piety ; that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be- 
tween God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poeticab  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer.  7 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ; such 
invention  as,  by  producing  something  unex- 
pected, surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of 
devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally 
known  ; but,  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made 
no  more ; they  can  receive  no  grace  from 
novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from 
novelty  of  expression. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Waller. 


There  is  something  so  natively  great  and  good 
in  a person  that  is  truly  devout,  that  an  awkward 
man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel,  as  a 
hypocrite  to  be  pious.  The  constraint  in  words 
and  actions  are  equally  visible  in  both  cases; 
and  anything  set  up  in  their  room  does  lut 
remove  the  endeavours  farther  off  from  their 
pretensions.  But,  however  the  sense  of  true 
piety  is  abated,  there  is  no  other  motive  of 
action  that  can  carry  us  through  all  the  vicissi 
tudes  of  life  with  alacrity  and  resolution. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler , Nt>.  21 1. 
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DISCIPLINE.  —DISCONTENT. 


In  retirement  make  frequent  colloquies  or 
short  discoursings  between  God  and  thy  own 
iouI.  Jeremy  Taylor. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  rule  of  imitating  God  can  never  be  suc- 
cessfully proposed  but  upon  Christian  principles, 
such  as  that  this  world  is  a place  not  of  rest, 
but  of  discipline.  Atterbury. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  reward  where  men  have 
the  tenderness  not  to  punish. 

L’ Estrange. 

If  a strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from 
the  beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable ; 
and  if  as  they  grow  up  the  rigour  be,  as  they 
deserve  it,  gently  relaxed,  former  restraints  will 
increase  their  love.  LOCKE. 

The  backwardness  parents  show  in  indulging 
their  faults  will  make  them  set  a greater  value 
on  their  credit  themselves,  and  teach  them  to 
be  the  more  careful  to  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  others.  Locke. 

The  rebukes  which  their  faults  will  make 
hardly  to  be  avoided  should  not  only  be  in 
sober,  grave,  and  impassionate  words,  but  also 
alone  and  in  private.  Locke. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought 
to  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the 
ill  or  unbecomingness  of  the  fault. 

Locke. 

If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind  and 
makes  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender. 

Locke. 


DISCONTENT. 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  overlooking  those 
solid  blessings  which  they  already  have,  set 
their  hearts  upon  somewhat  which  they  want; 
some  untried  pleasure,  which  if  they  could  but 
taste,  they  should  then  be  completely  blest. 

Atterbury. 

The  great  error  of  our  nature  is,  not  to  know 
where  to  stop,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  rea- 
sonable acquirement ; not  to  compound  with 
our  condition ; but  to  lose  all  we  have  gained 
by  an  insatiable  pursuit  after  more. 

Burke : 

Vindication  of  Nat.  Satiety  y 1756. 

Men  complain  of  not  finding  a place  of  re- 
pose. They  are  in  the  wrong : they  have  it  for 
seeking.  What  they  should  indeed  complain 
of  is,  that  the  heart  is  an  enemy  to  that  very 
repose  they  seek.  To  themselves  alone  should 
they  impute  their  discontent.  They  seek  within 
the  short  span  of  life  to  satisfy  a thousand  de- 
sires, each  of  which  alone  is  insatiable.  One 
month  passes  and  another  comes  on ; the  year 


ends  and  then  begins ; but  man  is  still  unchanged 
in  folly,  still  blindly  continuing  in  prejudice. 

Goldsmith: 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  XCVI. 

Man  doth  not  seem  to  rest  satisfied  eithei 
with  fruition  of  that  wherewith  his  life  is  pre 
served,  or  with  performance  of  such  actions  as 
advance  him  most  deservedly  in  estimation. 

Hooker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every 
writer  who  has  left  behind  him  observations 
upon  life,  that  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  pres- 
ent state,  which  proves  equally  unsatisfactory, 
says  Horace,  whether  fallen  upon  by  chance,  01 
chosen  with  deliberation;  we  are  always  dis- 
gusted with  some  circumstance  or  other  of  out 
situation,  and  imagine  the  condition  of  others 
more  abundant  in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to 
calamities.  This  universal  discontent  has  been 
generally  mentioned  with  great  severity  of  cen- 
sure, as  unreasonable  in  itself,  since  of  two, 
equally  envious  of  each  other,  both  cannot  have 
the  larger  share  of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to 
darken  life  with  unnecessary  gloom,  by  with- 
drawing our  minds  from  the  contemplation  and 
enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  our  state 
affords  us,  and  fixing  our  attention  upon  foreign 
objects,  which  we  only  behold  to  depress  our- 
selves, and  increase  our  misery  by  injurious 
comparisons. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  03. 

He  that  changes  his  condition  out  of  impa- 
tience and  dissatisfaction,  when  he  has  tried  a 
new  one  wishes  for  his  old  again. 

L’ Estrange. 

Levity  pushes  on  from  one  vain  desire  to  an- 
other in  a regular  vicissitude  and  succession  of 
cravings  and  satiety.  L Estrange. 

We  are  seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough  from 
the  solicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  de- 
sires ; but  a constant  succession  of  uneasinesses 
(out  of  that  stock  which  natural  wants  or 
acquired  habits  have  heaped  up)  take  the  will 
in  their  turns.  LOCKE. 

There  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession 
which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  a kina 
and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own 
happiness,  and  turn  their  attention  to  such  in- 
stances of  their  good  fortune  as  they  are  apt  to 
overlook.  Persons  in  the  married  state  otten 
want  such  a monitor ; and  pine  away  their  days, 
by  looking  on  the  same  condition  in  anguisn 
and  murmur,  which  carries  with  it  in  the  opin- 
ion of  others  a complication  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  a retreat  from  its  inquietudes. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  95. 

When  we  desire  anything,  oui  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  good  circumstances  of  w 
»tis  obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  oaa 
ones.  SWIFT* 
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, To  reprove  discontent,  the  ancients  feigned 
that  in  hell  stood  a man  twisting  a rope  of  hay  • 
•nd  still  he  twisted  on,  suffering  an  ass  to  eat 
up  all  that  was  finished. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


DISCRETION. 

If  we  look  into  communities  and  divisions  of 
men,  we  observe  that  the  discreet  man,  not  the 
witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  guides  the 
conversation,  and  gives  measures  to  society. 

Addison. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  to  win  all  the  duties  of  life. 

Addison. 

I do  not  contend  against  the  advantages  of 
distrust.  In  the  world  we  live  in  it  is  but  too 
necessary  Some  of  old  called  it  the  very 

?Teti0n‘  But  what  signify  common- 
places  that  always  run  parallel  and  equal  ? Dis- 
trust is  good,  or  it  is  bad,  according  to  our 
position  and  our  purpose.  Distrust  is  a defen- 

hJv  PnnuPle'r  They  who  have  much  to  lose 
have  much  to  fear.  Burke  : 

On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

The  greatest  parts,  without  discretion,  may 
be  fatal  to  their  owner.  Hume.  X 

JS  n°  tal.ent  so  useful  towards  rising  in 

rJrr°rrdJ-°r  Wh‘ch  puts  men  more  out  of  the 

wtptd°"n«e,n  discre,ion>  a s^t;.of 


They  utter  all  they  think  with  a violence 
and  indisposition,  unexamined,  without  relation 
to  person,  place,  or  fitness.  Ben  Jonson. 

Men  would  often  see  what  a small  pittance 
of  reason  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions 
they  are  swelled  with,  with  which  they  are  so 
armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  so 
confidently  lay  about  them.  Locke. 

A man  brings  his  mind  to  be  positive  and 
fierce  for  positions  whose  evidence  he  has  never 
I examined.  Locke. 

It  is  a wrong  use  of  my  understanding  to 
make  it  the  rule  and  measure  of  another  man’s ; 
a use  which  it  is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable  of. 

Locke. 

The  assuming  an  authority  to  dictate  to  others, 
and  a forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions, 
is  a constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our 
judgments.  Locke. 

The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  everything,  and  the 
sceptic  believes  nothing.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a man  to  be  cen- 
sorious  of  his  neighbours.  Every  one  of  his 
opinions  appears  to  him  written,  as  it  were,  with 
sunbeams,  and  he  grows  angry  that  his  neigh- 
bours do  not  see  it  in  the  same  light.  He  is 

tempted  to  disdain  his  correspondents  as  men  of 
low  and  dark  understandings,  because  they  do 
not  believe  what  he  does.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A dogmatic  in  religion  is  not  a great  way  off 
from  a bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing 
up  to  be  a bloody  persecutor. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


dogmatism. 

divWe  myself  from  any  man 
whh  hi.  .d'fference  of  a"  opinion,  or  be  angry 
St  fmmJ"^T"!£rnot  a2ree*ng  with  me  in 
sem  m YrHlCh  W,lhm  a few  days  1 should  d»s- 
formed^’til*  * Where  We  desire  to  be  in* 
omTelvU 1 k ?°°d  t0*  contest  with  men  above 
10  confirm  and  establish  our  opin- 
our  own  Iw  ? nrgue  with  judgments  below 
over  th#»J  at  lhe  fretluent  spoils  and  victories 

«teem^ settle  in  ""selves  an 
esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our  own. 

bIR  T.  Browne  : Religio  Medici,  VI. 

kn?*  *h°  u c,ertain*  or  Presumes  to  say  he 
right  a d ’ whefher  he  be  mistaken  or  in  the 
nght,  a dogmatist.  Fleming. 

mo^t  d°?roatisl’s  °P*nioned  assurance  is  para- 
mount to  argument.  Glanvill. 

triJes'orT  d0gm?tizer  that  teach eth  for  doc 

tates.  commandments  of  God  his  own  dic- 
Hammond. 

tharis  aboffetber  in  the  dogmatics, 

»nd  with  tbosc  tbat  are  imperfectly  learned, 
“ 3 eVeLPr  °?  prCSS  to  have  their  opinion 
Pass  everywhere  for  truth.  T.  Hobbes. 


DRAMA. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a religious 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a chorus,  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a hymn  to  a deity.  As  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and 
religion,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into 
tragedies;  in  which,  however,  the  chorus  so  far 
remembered  its  first  office  as  to  brand  every- 
thing that  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every- 
thing that  was  laudable,  to  intercede  with  Heaven 
for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  its  vengeance 
on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this 
art  should  be  applied  when  they  represent  the 
Muses  as  surrounding  Jupiter  and  warbling 
their  hymns  about  his  throne. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  405. 

Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous 
as . that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should 
quickly  see  the  influence  of  it  in  the  behaviour 
of  all  the  politer  part  of  mankind.  It  would 
not  be  fashionable  to  ridicule  religion,  or  its 
professors ; the  man  of  pleasure  would  not  be 
the  complete  gentleman  ; vanity  would  be  out 
of  countenance;  and  every  quality  which  is  or- 
namental to  human  nature  would  meet  with  that 
esteem  which  is  due  to  it.  If  the  English  stage 
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DRAMA. 


■were  under  the  same  regulations  the  Athenian 
was  formerly,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  that 
had,  in  recommending  the  religion,  the  govern- 
ment, and  public  worship  of  its  country. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  446. 

The  stage  might  be  made  a perpetual  source 
of  the  most  noble  and  useful  entertainment,  were 
it  under  proper  regulations.  Addison. 

The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will 
never  take  if  it  is  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes. 

Addison. 

The  poetry  of  operas  is  generally  as  exqui- 
sitely ill  as  the  music  is  good.  Addison. 

Murders  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.  ! 

Addison. 

Dramatical  or  representative  poesy  is,  as  it 
were,  a visible  history;  for  it  sets  out  the  image 
of  things  as  if  they  were  present,  and  history  as 
if  they  were  past.  Lord  Bacon. 

Inductions  are  out  of  date,  and  a prologue  in 
verse  is  as  stale  as  a black  velvet  cloak. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

All  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  the  Henry  VI. 
of  Shakespeare  are  examples  of  a trilogy. 

Brande. 

It  is  natural  with  men,  when  they  relate  any 
action  with  any  degree  of  warmth,  to  represent 
the  parties  to  it  talking  as  the  occasion  requires  ; 
and  this  produces  that  mixed  species  of  poetry, 
composed  of  narrative  and  dialogue,  which  is 
very  universal  in  all  languages,  and  of  which 
Homer  is  the  noblest  example  in  any.  This 
mixed  kind  of  poetry  seems  also  to  be  most  per- 
fect, as  it  takes  in  a variety  of  situations,  circum- 
stances, reflections,  and  descriptions,  which  must 
be  rejected  on  a more  limited  plan. 

Burke : 

Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

We  are  not  to  forget  that  a play  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a very  short  composition  ; that,  if  one  pas- 
sion or  disposition  is  to  be  wrought  up  with  tol- 
erable success,  I believe  it  is  as  much  as  can  in 
any  reason  be  expected.  If  there  be  scenes  of 
distress  and  scenes  of  humour,  they  must  either 
be  in  a double  or  single  plot.  If  there  be  a 
double  plot,  there  are  in  fact  two.  If  they  be 
in  checkered  scenes  of  serious  and  comic,  you 
are  obliged  continually  to  break  both  the  thread 
of  the  story  and  the  continuity  of  the  passion ; 
*f  in  the  same  scene,  as  Mrs.  V.  seems  to  recom- 
mend, it  is  needless  to  observe  how  absurd  the 
mixture  must  be,  and  how  little  adapted  to  an- 
swer the  genuine  end  of  any  passion.  It  is  odd 
to  observe  the  progress  of  bad  taste  : for  this 
mixed  passion  being  universally  proscribed  in 
the  regions  of  tragedy,  it  has  taken  refuge  and 
shelter  in  comedy,  where  it  seems  firmly  estab- 
lished, though  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
we  may  not  laugh  in  the  one  as  well  as  weep  in 
the  other.  The  true  reason  of  this  mixture  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  manners  which  are  prev- 


alent amongst  a people.  It  has  become  very 
fashionable  to  affect  delicacy,  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  fine  feeling,  and  to  shun  all  imputa 
tion  of  rusticity.  Much  mirth  is  very  foreign  t' 
this  character ; they  have  introduced,  therefore 
a sort  of  neutral  writing.  Burke  : 

Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama 

I could  wish  there  were  a treaty  made  between 
the  French  and  the  English  theatres,  in  which 
both  parties  should  make  considerable  conces- 
sions. The  English  ought  to  give  up  their  no- 
torious violations  of  all  the  unities ; and  all  their 
massacres,  racks,  dead  bodies,  and  mangled  car- 
casses, which  they  so  frequently  exhibit  upon 
their  itage.  The  French  should  engage  to 
have  more  action  and  less  declamation ; and 
not  to  cram  and  crowd  things  together,  to 
almost  a degree  of  impossibility,  from  a too 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  unities.  The  Eng- 
lish should  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  their 
poets,  and  the  French  enlarge  the  liberty  of 
theirs : their  poets  are  the  greatest  slaves  in 
their  country,  and  that  is  a bold  word ; ours  are 
the  most  tumultuous  subjects  in  England,  and 
that  is  saying  a good  deal.  Under  such  regu- 
lations one  might  hope  to  see  a play  in  which 
one  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  length 
of  a monotonical  declamation,  nor  frightened 
and  shocked  by  the  barbarity  of  the  action. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son,  fan.  23,  I752* 

On  the  Greek  stage,  a drama,  or  acted  story, 
consisted  in  reality  of  three  dramas,  called  to- 
gether a trilogy,  and  performed  consecutively  in 
the  course  of  one  day.  Coleridge. 

Congreve  and  the  author  of  The  Relapse  be- 
ing the  principals  in  the  dispute,  I satisfy  them ; 
as  for  the  volunteers,  they  will  find  themselves 
affected  with  the  misfortune  of  their  friends. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Being  both  dramatic  author  and  dramatic  per- 
former, he  found  himself  heir  to  a twofold  op- 
probrium, and  at  an  era  of  English  society  when 
the  weight  of  that  opprobrium  was  heaviest. 

De  Quincey. 

I touch  here  but  transiently  ...  on  some 
of  those  many  rules  of  imitating  nature  which 
Aristotle  drew  from  Homer,  which  he  fitted  to 
the  drama ; furnishing  himself  also  with  obser- 
vations from  the  theatre  when  it  flourished  undo 
^Eschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles. 

DrydeN. 

The  unity  of  piece  we  neither  find  in  Aria- 
totle,  Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it» 
till  in  our  age  the  French  poets  first  made  it  A 
precept  of  the  stage.  DRYDEN. 

Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of 
the  action.  DrydeN. 

In  the  unity  jf  j lace  they  are  full  as  scrupu- 
lous, which  many  of  their  critics  limit  to  that 
very  spot  of  ground  where  the  play  is  supposed 
to  begin.  DrydeN 
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is  kDOt  0f  ?e  P'V  no  other  way 

“ JffVor  discovery,  then  Jet  a god  descend 
and  clear  the  business  to  the  audience.  * 

. Dryden. 

her  work*wUh  five'!*  hand'  Whe“  ™“  do 

lan^6  °f  tJ?es®  advantages,  which  Corneille  has 

^.d  wn;‘S  th?r}inS  choice  of  some  signal 

Ae  n ;??d  A**’  whereon  the  «a*°n  of 
the  play  is  to  depend.  Dryden. 

theTheiahaftaSt?rS’i.Called  by  the  Romans  status, 
the  height  and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may 

th!  the  counter  tur"»  which  destroys 

ter  emb™fc  action  in  new  Z* 
fn° whSh  ? r ,ea!Tyou  far  distant  from  that  hope 
m which  it  found  you.  Dryden 

When  these  petty  intrigues  of  a play  are  so 
iMr  the^  hr  Tn°  coherence  with  the 

Sx  thaJw.nl  that  Lysidius  has  reason  to 

tion  in  .^r  • f U!  connection  ; for  co-ordina- 
in  a s"ateP  y * “ dangerous  and  unnatural  as 
Dryden. 

arethe  ,h°Ughts  and  words,  which 

fu«dlv  iudt . •b*!r**  ?f  a P1^’  are  hut  con- 
y judged  in  the  vehemence  of  action. 

Dryden. 
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hisHretfm^  T a"  ?ccount  of  himself,  and  of 
to  wh  ch  unLf™0?  ‘he  c°untry,  in  monologue  ; 


naAplayongh,  to  be  . jast  image  of  human 

Dryden. 


dearth  of^nlm  br°Ught  °n  themsclves  that 

wMch  %7rion 

Dryden. 

that  MUemhfagainS'  !he  enemies  of  the  stage, 
second  the  precepts'/’  r'pr<!^mcd,  mtty 

treIityrfrbldS^!n,ning  mad  ?ftcr  farce.  the  ex- 
•hat  is  fallen  upTn  dTa^atic^  eTry!^'  jUdgD,ent 
Drydbn. 

neroic  poem  Pfll^°Ugh‘  *°  an  Citation  of  an 
ought  to  te’th/  C?nSeqUsn,ly  love  and  valour 
WnnamDave„a„,hJeC‘  °f  [t:  ^ Sir 

so  as  discovered  5 ganL°  shadow;  hut  it  was 
lands  and^romontorie/ 

given  usthis°olioobfiS.SerUland  ^at'h“e,  has 
- of  co^‘a0„df  ,^dy;.'hlS  sT 

ory,  that' the^s.!8  test,mon3' t0  Otway’s  mem- 
Venice  Preset  are  trul>'  ,0“ched  in  his 
ep,  Dryden. 

ically'cSeref  t?rlHLfOT  «xa"!p,e’ is  crit‘ 

matic  poetrv  • and  fif  tbe  masterP,ece  of  dra- 
Poetry,  and  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  is 


also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  everv  sort  of 
manager  the  play,  of  all  othem,  whid,  can  in 
variably  be  depended  on  to  fill  a theatre  with 
the  greatest  certa.nty,  act  it  when  and  how  you 
Household  Words. 

whSer?fh0f  -h,eSe  mafqueS  were  mora*  dramas, 
where  the  virtues  and  vices  were  impersonated. 

Bishop  Hurd. 

There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  compost 
tionsoe^entialy  dissimilar  as  the  draroa^ml 
?*  n°f?‘  TrhC  bus,rness  of  the  dramatist  is  to 

nn2ahwef0Utu0f  sight’  and  t0  ,et  nothing 
appear  but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he  at? 

i ^ broken CC  Th”5  feel>ngs,  the  illusion 

S • The  effecl  1S  as  unpleasant  as  that 
which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the  voice  of 
a prompter  or  the  entrance  of  a scene-shifter. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  tragedies  of  Byron  were 
his  least  successful  performances.  They  resem- 
ble those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by  the 
fnend  of  children,  Mr.  Newbery,  in  which  a 
single  movable  head  goes  round  twenty  different 
bodies,  so  that  the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us 
successively  from  the  uniform  of  a hussar,  the 
furs  of  a judge,  and  the  rags  of  a beggar.  In 
all  the  characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters 
and  lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer  of  Harold  were 
discernible  in  an  instant.  But  this  species  of 
egotism,  though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric 
poet  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his 
own  emotions.  * 

Lord  Macaulay:  Milton,  Aug.  1825. 


The  Greek  drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the 
bamson  was  written,  sprang  from  the  Ode.  The 
dialogue  was  ingrafted  on  the  chorus,  and  natu- 
rally partook  of  its  character.  The  genius  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  co-oper- 
ated with  the  circumstances  under  which  tragedy 
made  its  first  appearance.  .Eschylus  was,  head 
and  heart,  a lyric  poet.  In  his  time,  the  Greeks 
had  far  more  intercourse  with  the  East  than  in 
the  days  of  Homer;  and  they  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired that  immense  superiority  in  war,  in  sci- 
ence, and  in  the  arts,  which,  in  the  following 
generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics  with 
contempt.  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it 
should  seem  that  they  still  looked  up,  with  the 
veneration  of  disciples,  to  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
At  this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural  that 
the  literature  of  Greece  should  be  tinctured  with 
the  Oriental  style.  And  that  style  we  think  is 
discernible  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  .Eschylus. 
Ihe  latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew 
Wrjte*r’  • ^be  bo°k  °f  J°b,  indeed,  in  conduct 
and  diction,  bears  a considerable  resemblance 
to  some  of  his  dramas.  Considered  as  plays, 
his  works  are  absurd ; considered  as  choruses 
they  are  above  all  praise.  If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  the  address  of  Clytsemnestra  to  Aga- 
memnon on  his  return,  or  the  description  of  the 
seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of  dra- 
matic writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  tfiem 
as  monstrous.  But  if  we  forget  the  characters, 
and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  we  shall  admit 
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that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and 
magnificence.  Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama 
as  dramatic  as  was  consistent  with  its  original 
form.  His  portraits  of  men  have  a sort  of  simi- 
larity; but  it  is  the  similarity  not  of  a painting, 
hut  of  a bas-relief.  It  suggests  a resemblance, 
but  it  does  not  produce  an  illusion.  Euripides 
attempted  to  carry  the  reform  further.  But  it 
was  a task  far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps  be- 
yond any  powers.  Instead  of  correcting  what 
was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was  excellent.  He 
substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for 
good  odes.  Lord  Macaulay  : Milton. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  demons  of  yEschylus 
may  best  bear  a comparison  with  the  angels  and 
devils  of  Milton.  The  style  of  the  Athenian  | 
had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something  of  the  Ori- 
ental character;  and  the  same  peculiarity  may 
be  traced  in  his  mythology.  It  has  nothing  of  the 
amenity  and  elegance  which  we  generally  find 
in  the  superstitions  of  Greece.  All  is  rugged, 
barbaric,  and  colossal.  The  legends  of  /Eschy- 
lus  seem  to  harmonize  less  with  the  fragrant 
groves  and  graceful  porticoes  in  which  his  coun- 
trymen paid  their  vows  to  the  God  of  Light  and 
Goddess  of  Desire,  than  with  those  huge  and 
grotesque  labyrinths  of  eternal  granite  in  which 
Egypt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which 
Hindostan  still  bows  down  to  her  seven-headed 
idols.  His  favourite  gods  are  those  of  the  elder 
generation,  the  sons  of  heaven  and  earth,  com- 
pared with  whom  Jupiter  himself  was  a stripling 
and  an  upstart,  the  gigantic  Titans  and  the  in- 
exorable Furies.  Foremost  among  his  creations 
of  this  class  stands  Prometheus,  half  fiend,  half 
redeemer,  the  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  heaven.  Prometheus  bears 
undoubtedly  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Satan  of  Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same  im- 
patience of  control,  the  same  ferocity,  the  same 
unconquerable  pride.  In  both  characters  also 
are  mingled,  though  in  very  different  proportions, 
some  kind  and  generous  feelings.  Prometheus, 
however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.  He 
talks  too  much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  pos- 
ture : he  is  rather  too  much  depressed  and  agi- 
tated, His  resolution  seems  to  depend  on  the 
knowledge  which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  the 
fate  of  his  torturer  in  his  hands,  and  that  the 
hour  of  his  release  will  surely  come. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton. 

Books  quite  worthless  are  quite  harmless. 
The  sure  sign  of  the  general  decline  of  an  art 
Is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  of  deformity,  but 
of  misplaced  beauty.  In  general,  Tragedy  is 
corrupted  by  eloquence,  and  Comedy  by  wit. 
The  real  object  of  the  drama  is  the  exhibition 
of  human  character.  This,  we  conceive,  is  no 
arbitrary  canon,  originating  in  local  and  tempo- 
rary associations,  like  those  canons  which  regu- 
late the  number  of  acts  in  a play,  or  of  syllables 
in  a line.  To  this  fundamental  law  every  other 
regulation  is  subordinate.  The  situations  which 
most  signally  develop  character  form  the  best 
plot  The  mother-tongue  of  the  passions  is  the 
best  style.  This  principle,  rightly  understood, 


does  not  debar  the  poet  from  any  grace  of  com- 
position. There  is  no  style  in  which  some  man 
may  not,  under  some  circumstances,  express 
himself.  There  is,  therefore,  no  style  which  the 
drama  rejects,  none  which  it  does  not  occasion- 
ally require.  It  is  in  the  discernment  of  place, 
of  time,  and  of  person  that  the  inferior  artists 
fail.  The  fantastic  rhapsody  of  Mercutio,  the 
elaborate  declamation  of  Antony,  are,  where 
Shakspeare  has  placed  them,  natural  and  pleas- 
ing. But  Dryden  would  have  made  Mercutio 
challenge  Tybalt  in  hyperboles  as  fanciful  as 
those  in  which  he^describes  the  chariot  of  Mab. 
Corneille  would  have  represented  Antony  as 
scolding  and  coaxing  Cleopatra  with  all  the 
measured  rhetoric  of  a funeral  oration. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Machiavelliy  March,  1827. 

No  writers  have  injured  the  Comedy  of  Eng 
land  so  deeply  as  Congreve  and  Sheridan. 
Both  were  men  of  splendid  wit  and  polished 
taste.  Unhappily,  they  made  all  their  charac- 
ters in  their  own  likeness.  Their  works  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  legitimate  drama  which 
a transparency  bears  to  a painting.  There  are 
no  delicate  touches,  no  hues  imperceptibly  fading 
into  each  other : the  whole  is  lighted  up  with  an 
universal  glare.  Outlines  and  tints  are  forgotten 
in  the  common  blaze  which  illuminates  all.  The 
flowers  and  fruits  of  the  intellect  abound  ; but 
it  is  the  abundance  of  a jungle,  not  of  a garden, 
unwholesome,  bewildering,  unprofitable  from  its 
very  plenty,  rank  from  its  very  fragrance.  Eveiy 
fop,  every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a man  of  wit. 
The  very  butts  and  dupes,  Tattle,  Witwould, 
Puff,  Acres,  outshine  the  whole  Hotel  of  Ram- 
bouillet.  To  prove  the  whole  system  of  this 
school  erroneous,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply 
the  test  which  dissolved  the  enchanted  Florimel, 
to  place  the  true  by  the  false  Thalia,  to  contrast 
the  most  celebrated  characters  which  have  been 
drawn  by  the  writers  of  whom  we  speak  with 
the  Bastard  in  King  John,  or  the  Nurse  in  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet.  It  was  not  surely  from  want 
of  wit  that  Shakspeare  adopted  so  different  a 
manner.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  throw  Mirabel 
and  Millamont  into  the  shade.  All  the  good 
sayings  of  the  facetious  houses  of  Absolute  and 
Surface  might  have  been  clipped  from  the 
character  of  Falstaff  without  being  missed, 
would  have  been  easy  for  that  fertile  mind  to 
have  given  Bardolph  and  Shallow  as  much  wi 
as  Prince  Hal,  and  to  have  made  Dogberry  an 
Verges  retort  on  each  other  in  sparkling  epi- 
grams. But  he  knew  that  such  indiscriminate 
prodigality  was,  to  use  his  own  admirable  lan- 
guage, “from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to 
hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.’ 

Lord  Macaulay  : Machiavelh. 

In  the  Mandragola  Machiavelli  has  proved 
that  he  completely  understood  the  nature  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  possessed  talents  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  it.  By  the  correc^ 
and  vigorous  delineation  of  human  nature,  i* 
produces  interest  without  a pleasing  or  skilful 
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plot,  aud  laughter  without  the  least  ambition  of 

adLiratirim^f,.h^ris,,“lwCe0nI!irfJ  " a" 

the  original^  Father  Dom’ini 

character  of  Dry  den.  But  old  Nicias  is  X 

££■  ■-  «—  .r.S, ££££$ 

Bhli  nvhl’  l?  h*  found  lhere-  Shallow  is  a fool 
gree  thVn'iir' fSP|iritS  SUppI)'’ to  a “ftai/de- 

Lt£?“  ^ muse 

of  their  fSly  whrVh  ?„  ““^ousness 

Sr  S 2®. 

an  ar":gan?1oon,a<Xand  «“*•*»•  Clo.en fa 

“vageflol  bSSis*  a°PThh  f?°]'  Ajax  a 
Patrocius,afoo hS^Ve  H-  'a  •“  SayS  of 

by  no  sfrnntT  fa.  r llv®‘  «is  mind  is  occupied 
and  reiainc  g kekng » 11  takes  every  character 
passion? bu?bv7  •“!  “PJ*  is  dive^d,  not  by 
STS 1 ^ transit0ry  ^mblances 

love  « !!’,  m°ck  J°y»  a mock  fear,  a mock 

shadows  over^s  surfacf  ^ °ther  like 
they  appear  “S  *Ur(ace»  a»d  vanish  as  soon  as 

object, Pnot  of  nhv  u*  ,dl<?  enough  to  be  an 

bears  som  J XUl  but  °f  ridicule-  «e 

whose  mishap  ““".A0  Caland5i"‘>. 
made  all  Europe  m^  r d by  B°ccacao»  have 
turies.  He  ne?hnr«  for.  J”01,6  than  four  cen- 
Simon  davr1:?5^6^1-  Sti11  more  c]osely 
promised  the  love*  T1  Bru"° and  Buffalmacco 
N»cias  is,  like  ShL  f,  P*  ,Countfss  Civilian, 
and  the  dienitv  with  n’ a learned  profession  ; 
fur  render?  hb  abs^if h be^^ars  the  doctoral 
tesque.  The  old  T dUleS  .,nfimtely  m°re  gro- 
for  such  a Kein  J T“Can  ls.  the  vei7  language 
even  to  the  mostforIt*KiPeCUhar  slmP,icity  gives 
brilliant  wit  an  nfanH  ® re“°ning  and  the  most 
ful,  but  7o  a foref^  ne  ,a,r>  genera,1y  delight- 
ludicrous.  Heroes^nd^f  somet,mes  a little 
when  they  use  it  aad  statesmen  seem  to  lisp 
parably  and  rend^  11  ne?^me?  ,Nicias  incom- 
more  silly.  re  a kls  siHiness  infinitely 

Lord  Macaulay  : Machiavelli. 
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modated  the  plot  to  a different  state  of  society 

hi«o7VhTstrrt.CXCte<!  l'Wi,hr  ^ 

humor111  UP°T  **  dotin8  old  loverfe1  exqu?sitdy 
,-ng" ~e  superior  to  the  corrupt 

vif,rae  the  LaOn  comedy,  and  scarcely 
ducking!  ‘“:C0Um  * Ch  FaIslaff  «*'«  of  hii 
Lord  Macaulay  : Machiavelli. 
The  history  of  every  literature  with  which  we 
are  acquaints  confirms,  we  think,  the  principles 
which  we  have  laid  down.  In  Greece  we^ 

tesque  fairy-land  of  the  Old  Comedy,  rich  JriTh 
uch  gorgeous  hues,  peopled  with  such  fantastic 
shapes,  and  vocal  alternately  with  the  sweetest 
EStf  ^US1C  and  jhe  loudest  bursts  of  elvish 
jv teJ»  disappeared  forever.  The  masterpieces 
r lehNew  Comedy  are  known  to  us  by^UtS 
translations  of  extraordinary  merit.  From  these 
S l0n??  from  expression?  of  th? 
ancient  critics  it  is  clear  that  the  original  com? 

rZ  thirr  d^ijbed  by  grace  !nd  sweet- 
S’  IS  * -hey  SPark,ed  with  wit  and  abounded 
with  pleasing  sentiment,  but  that  the  creative 

PH?  5“  g°?e*  JU,ius  called  Sene? 

a half  Menander,— a sure  proof  that  Menander 
was  not  a quarter  Aristophknes.  dW 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

John  Dry  den,  Jan.  1828. 


^tintrit^’b^^r3^’  °ne  of  the  b^t 

one  of  h b^t  b^he  « by  no  means 

great  facilities  flTJ™  ,S  U one  which  offera 
alien  from  modern  r The  story  is  “ 

in  which  it  is  develon?!^?  °f  t!fe  w the  manner 
of  composition  T?d  f[°m  tbe  modern  fashion 
country  and  the  wlf  .*r  remains  in  the 
the  whole  action  1#»  1 u ber  chamber  during 

^ Wi*  j-^en,  and^laste.1  ^He^as'accom- 


* 1020. 

theNoldEnleiSi,hfHfiC‘i0n  is  ®°  delightful  to  us  as 
h drTa-  Eve"  ■>»  inferior  pro- 
duKctlo"s  Possess  a charm  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  lucid  mi£ 
ror  that  ever  was  held  up  to  nature.  The  crea- 
h°enSJrf  tbe,great  d.ramatists  of  Athens  produce 
bv%  mioh5  m3gnifiCent  sculPtures,  conceived 
Agvty  imaglnat,on»  polished  with  the  Ut- 
most delicacy,  embodying  ideas  of  ineffable 
majesty  and  beauty,  but  cold,  pale,  and  rmid 
with  no  bloom  on  the  cheek,  and  no  speculation 

the  f?rCye * ^ the  draPeries»  the  figures,  and 

the  faces,  w the  lovers  and  the  tyrants,  the  Bac- 

F,unes*  ‘here  is  the  same  marble 
chi  lness  and  deadness.  Most  of  the  characters 

menh  St^e  the  waxen  gentle- 

men and  ladies  in  the  window  of  a perfumer 

^£gedVc"r,cd»  a*?d  bedizened,  but  fixed  in  such 
of^urh  ?r,a  starfng  with  eyes  expressive 
of  such  utter  unmeaningness,  that  they  cannot 

Enalkh  3?  1 Ius.,on  f°r  a single  moment.  In  the 
Enghsh  plays  alone  is  to  be  found  the  warmth, 
the  mellowness  and  the  reality  of  painting 

wc?  know  th  6 ?indS  ?f‘he  men  and  women  £ 

Vandyke^  thC  faCCS  °f  thC  mCn  a”d  WOmen  of 
The  excellence  of  these  works  is  in  a great 
measure  the  result  of  two  peculiarities  which  the 
critics  of  the  French  school  consider  as  defects, 
rom  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
trom  the  length  and  extent  of  the  action.  The 
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former  is  necessary  to  render  the  drama  a just 
representation  of  a world  in  which  the  laughers 
and  the  weepers  are  perpetually  jostling  each 
other, — in  which  every  event  has  its  serious  and 
ludicrous  side.  The  latter  enables  us  to  form 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  characters  with 
which  we  could  not  possibly  become  familiar 
during  the  few  hours  to  which  the  unities  re- 
strict the  poet.  In  this  respect  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  in  particular,  are  miracles  of  art. 

In  a piece  which  may  be  read  aloud  in  three 
hours  we  see  a character  unfold  all  its  recesses 
to  us.  We  see  it  change  with  the  change  of 
circumstances.  The  petulant  youth  rises  into 
the  politic  and  warlike  sovereign.  The  profuse 
and  courteous  philanthropist  sours  into  a hater 
and  scorner  of  his  kind.  The  tyrant  is  altered, 
by  the  chastening  of  affliction,  into  a pensive 
moralist.  The  veteran  general,  distinguished 
by  coolness,  sagacity,  and  self-command,  sinks 
under  a conflict  between  love  strong  as  death 
and  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave.  The  brave  and 
loyal  subject  passes,  step  by  step,  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  human  depravity.  We  trace  his  progress 
from  the  first  dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition  to 
the  cynical  melancholy  of  his  impenitent  re- 
morse. Yet  in  these  pieces  there  are  no  unnat- 
ural transitions.  Nothing  is  omitted ; nothing 
is  crowded.  Great  as  are  the  changes,  narrow 
as  is  the  compass  within  which  they  are  exhib- 
ited, they  shock  us  as  little  as  the  gradual  alter- 
ations of  those  familiar  faces  which  we  see  every 
evening  and  every  morning.  The  magical  skill 
of  the  poet  resembles  that  of  the  Dervise  in  the 
Spectator,  who  condensed  all  the  events  of  seven 
years  into  the  single  moment  during  which  the 
king  held  his  head  under  the  water. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dryden. 

But  the  Puritans  drove  imagination  from  its 
last  asylum.  They  prohibited  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, and  stigmatized  the  whole  race  of 
dramatists  as  enemies  of  morality  and  religion. 
Much  that  is  objectionable  may  be  found  in  the 
writers  whom  they  reprobated;  but  whether 
they  took  the  best  measures  for  stopping  the 
evil  appears  to  us  very  doubtful,  and  must,  we 
think,  have  appeared  doubtful  to  themselves, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  they  saw 
the  unclean  spirit  whom  they  had  cast  out  return 
to  his  old  haunts,  with  seven  others  fouler  than 
himself. 

By  the  extinction  of  the  drama,  the  fashion- 
able school  of  poetry — a school  without  truth 
of  sentiment  or  harmony  of  versification, — 
without  the  powers  of  an  earlier  or  the  correct- 
ness of  a later  age — was  left  to  enjoy  undisputed 
ascendency.  A vicious  ingenuity,  a morbid 
quickness  to  perceive  resemblances  and  analo- 
gies between  things  apparently  heterogeneous, 
constituted  almost  its  only  claim  to  admiration 
Suckling  was  dead.  Milton  was  absorbed  in 
political  and  theological  controversy.  If  Waller 
differed  from  the  Cowleian  sect  of  writers,  he 
differed  for  the  worse.  He  had  as  little  poetry 
as  they,  and  much  less  wit ; nor  is  the  languor 
of  his  verses  less  offensive  than  the  ruggedness 


of  theirs.  In  Denham  alone  the  faint  dawn  of 
a better  manner  was  discernible. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dryden. 

We  blame  Dryden,  not  because  the  persons 
of  his  dramas  are  not  Moors  or  Americans,  but 
because  they  are  not  men  and  women;— not 
because  love,  such  as  he  represents  it,  could 
not  exist  in  a harem  or  in  a wigwam,  but  be- 
cause it  could  not  exist  anywhere.  As  is  the 
love  of  his  heroes,  such  are  all  their  other 
emotions.  All  their  qualities,  their  courage, 
their  generosity,  their  pride,  are  on  the  same 
colossal  scale.  Justice  and  prudence  are  virtues 
which  can  exist  only  in  a moderate  degree,  and 
which  change  their  nature  and  their  name  if 
pushed  to  excess.  Of  justice  and  prudence, 
therefore,  Dryden  leaves  his  favourites  destitute. 
He  did  not  care  to  give  them  what  he  could 
not  give  without  measure.  The  tyrants  and 
ruffians  are  merely  the  heroes  altered  by  a few 
touches,  similar  to  those  which  transformed  the 
honest  face  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  into  the 
Saracen’s  head.  Through  the  grin  and  frown 
the  original  features  are  still  perceptible. 

It  is  in  the  tragi  comedies  that  these  absurdities 
strike  us  most.  The  two  races  of  men,  or  rather 
the  angels  and  the  baboons,  are  there  presented 
to  us  together.  We  meet  in  one  scene  with 
nothing  but  gross,  selfish,  unblushing,  lying 
libertines  of  both  sexes,  who,  as  a punishment, 
we  suppose,  for  their  depravity,  are  condemned 
to  talk  nothing  but  prose.  But,  as  soon  as  we 
meet  with  people  who  speak  in  verse,  we  know 
that  we  are  in  society  which  would  have  enrap- 
tured the  Cathos  and  Madelon  of  Mohdre,  in 
society  for  which  Oroondates  would  have  too 
little  of  the  lover,  and  Clelia  too  much  ol  the 
coquette.  , 

As  Dryden  was  unable  to  render  his  plays 
interesting  by  means  of  that  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate  excellence  of  the  drama,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  find  some  substi- 
tute for  it.  In  his  comedies  he  supplied  its 
place  sometimes  by  wit,  but  more  frequently  by 
intrigue,  by  disguises,  mistakes  of  persons,  dia- 
logues at  cross-purposes,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
perplexing  concealments,  and  surprising  is- 
closures.  He  thus  succeeded  at  least  in  making 
these  pieces  very  amusing. 

In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  altogether 
without  reason,  to  his  diction  and  his  v^rsl  ,5a’ 
tion.  It  was  on  this  account,  in  all  probabili  y, 
that  he  so  eagerly  adopted,  and  so  reluctant  y 
abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhyming  in  his  plays. 
What  is  unnatural  appears  less  unnatural  in  that 
species  of  verse  than  in  lines  which  approa . 
more  nearly  to  common  conversation ; 
the  management  of  the  heroic  couplet  Dry 
has  never  been  equalled.  It  is  unnecessary  • 
urge  any  arguments  against  a fashion  now  uni- 
versally condemned.  But  it  is  worthy  of  o 
vation  that,  though  Dryden  was  deficient  m that 
talent  which  blank  verse  exhibits  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  was  certainly  the  best  writer  ° 
heroic  rhyme  in  our  language,  yet  the  p y* 
which  have,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appea 
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beMn“nSid'red  “ his  best,  are  in  blank 
• No  expenment  can  be  more  decisive 
Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dtyden  '. 
Sardanapalus  is  more  coarsely  drawn  than 
any  dramatic  personage  that  we  can  remember 
of  JaTSmA  u-d,hh  effe”inacy,  his  contempt' 
th  bls  dread  of  a weighty  helmet  h?s 

ranks7  anTth110"  ‘°  be  Seen  in  the  foremost 
Ruiks,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  calls  for 

a locking-glass,  that  he  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
age,  are  contrasted,  it  is  true,  with  all  the  point 
of  Juvenal  Indeed,  the  hint  of  the  character 

u^fotHoT been  taken  from  what  Juvenal 


Et7n~Zl  uuc“  cat  occidcre  GaJb«*x 

Lt  curare  cuiem  summi  constantia  civis  ’ 

Ett'JS:Sum<?a,rP°  Spo]ium  affcctare  Pafati 
pressum  in  faciem  digitis  extendere  panem  ** 

ar*  e^CeIIent  lilles  in  a satire.  But  it  is 
Eastchean7,  T?d  Smk  ?gam  int°  the  rake  of 

^^^ssussz 

historians  indulgrs^L'ch  isS,f  "S'S  ?nd 

ice  >sctani  r «**  ««*  JL&rs 

object  Chara?ers-  Their 

r ^ “ «“"n“ 

create  a beinp  fln«  J f *b  dramatist  attempts  to 
scriptions  heliU  K 8 *1  one  of  ,hese  d=‘ 
V*k  analjaicai  proces^6  He  "T“  *"  im‘ 
man,  but  a person K H produces’  not  a 

writers  havePfal°en  infoT^™"1'  Very  eminenl 
has  given  us  a w? S"are*  Jons°n 
lively  lines  of  Hnn™0^"65^611  from  the 
which  was  so  ,°  aCC;  but  the  inconsistency 

unnatural  and  disa|SII»g  *be  satire  aPPears 
Walter  ? d,sgusts  us  in  the  play.  Sir 

error  of  the  same  ^m,m.itted  a far  more  glaring 
Admiring  asevervbHd  ?“  the  n°Vel  of  *verif 
the  keeng,nn^  ^ yj  d,C10us  reader  must  admire 

attempted  to  malr*.  ®uck,ngham,  Sir  Walter 
*“itthem,at0r  Jfe: (®.uke.  °f  Buckingham  to 

* man,  but  the  mosi  a ^.  mn»  and  he  made,  not 
e most  grotesque  of  all  mnn^rc 


merTof  ih  lCeIingS  and  opinions  of  which  the 
men  of  that  generation  generally  partook  The 

S,,and  ««t  poplar  dramatists  of The 
Eluabethan  age  treat  religious  subjects  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  They  speak  respect 

ity  7 ButththIUndaTntal-  doctrines  of  Christian- 
jty.  But  they  speak  neither  like  Catholics  noi 

iiae^°teStaniS,but  like  Pers«ns  who  arewaver- 
f two  ptems,  or  who  have  made 

rom  rnh  n CS  °Ut  of  parts  seeded 

irom  both.  They  seem  to  >old  some  of  the 

Th^v^  and  doctrines  in  nigh  respect. 
They  treat  the  vow  of  celibacy,  for  example 
so  tempting  and,  in  later  times,  so  commoS  a 
subject  for  ribaldiy,  with  mysterious  reverence. 
’7*  fyejy  member  of  a religious  order  whom 

We7remlrmhUCe-  “t.®-  ho,ly  and  venerable  man. 
tv  rcmember  m their  plays  nothing  resembling 

eLion'Tn^-l101116-  With  Whkh  lhe  Catholic 
religion  and  its  ministers  were  assailed  two 

3“-  Iat.e.r*  b/  dramatists  who  wished  to 
please  the  multitude.  We  remember  no  Friar 

?r°cmJniC’  Fauher  Foigard>  among  the  charac- 
ters  drawn  by  those  great  poets.  The  scene  at 
he  close  of  the  Knight  of  Malta  might  have 
been  written  by  a fervent  Catholic.  Massinger 

Romfsha  Areatkf°nd?^S  f°r  ecc,esiastics  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
bring  a virtuous  and  interesting  Jesuit  on  the 
HE  '"*•«»  tha>  fee  play  Shih  ? “pain 
„ h°,rf  d ands“rcely  decent  to  name,  assigns 
a “.‘g1?1?  creditable  part  to  the  Friar.  The 
partiality  of  Shakspeare  for  Friars  is  well 
he^A  Ia  Hamlet»  the  Gk°st  complains  tha t 
drTi  h°Ut  e,Xtreme  unction,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  article  which  condemns  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  declares  that  he  is 

Till  ih.  r i ” Confined  to  fast  in  fires, 
i ill  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  his  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away."  nature. 


man,  but  the  most0**  ,mr*;  and  he  made,  no 
the  most  grotesque  of  all  monsters. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Moores  Lift  of  Byron,  Jun<.,  ,83,. 

reli*>io"  ofthe  F-op'= 

Drama  of  that  aee  S 1S  furn,fhed  by  the 
popular  ooininn!^*  man  would  bring  un- 
intended for  represenn"entIyAfonVard  in  a PIa? 
conclude  that  feelTn^  °?i'  Andwe  may  safely 
vade  the  Whol/  Dram  and  °Pln,ons  which  per- 
0Ie  Dramatic  literature  of  a gener- 


Iines»  we  susPect>  would  have  raised  a 
tremendous  storm  in  the  theatre  at  any  time 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  7They 

oreforC  7pr  y notpWnUen  hy  a ZeaI°US  Protestant! 
or  for  zealous  Protestants.  Yet  the  author  of 

friengdJt°o  n anf  HCnry  thC  Eighth  Was  sure,y  ”o 
rnend  to  papal  supremacy. 

There  is,  we  think,  only  one  solution  of  the 

phenomena  which  we  find  in  the  history  and  in 

the  drama  of  that  age.  The  religion  of  the 

Samaritan^  ifi  m,Xfd  ^'g100*  like  that  of  the 
Samaritan  settlers,  described  in  the  second  book 

of  Kings,  who  « feared  the  Lord,  and  served 
their  graven  images;”  like  that  of  the  Judaizing 
Christians  who  blended  the  ceremonies  and 

rWl?eSiMf  luQ  Sy"aS°&ue  with  those  of  the 
church,  like  that  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  who, 
during  many  generations  after  the  subjugation 
ffaCe'  cuon.t,nued  t0  unite  with  thl  rites 
earned  from  their  conquerors  the  worship  of 
the  grotesque  idols  which  had  been  adored  by 
Montezuma  and  Guatemozin. 

Lord  Macaulay.* 
Burleigh  and  his  Times , April,  1832. 

The  immoral  English  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  are  indeed  much  less  excusable 
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than  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  worst 
English  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
decent  compared  with  much  that  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  Greece  and  Rome.  Plato, 
we  have  little  doubt,  was  a much  better  man 
than  Sir  George  Etherege.  But  Plato  has  written 
things  at  which  Sir  George  Etherege  would 
have  shuddered.  Buckhurst  and  Sedley,  even 
in  those  wild  orgies  at  the  lock  in  Bow  Street 
for  which  they  were  pelted  by  the  rabble,  and 
fined  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  would 
never  have  dared  to  hold  such  discourse  as 
passed  between  Socrates  and  Phsedrus  on  that 
fine  summer  day  under  the  plane-tree,  while  the  I 
fountain  warbled  at  their  feet  and  the  cicadas 
chirped  overhead.  If  it  be,  as  we  think  it  is, 
desirable  that  an  English  gentleman  should  be 
well  informed  touching  the  government  and  the 
manners  of  little  commonwealths  which  both  in 
place  and  time  are  far  removed  from  us,  whose 
independence  has  been  more  than  two  thousand 
years  extinguished,  whose  language  has  not  been 
spoken  for  ages,  and  whose  ancient  magnificence 
is  attested  only  by  a few  broken  columns  and 
friezes,  much  more  must  it  be  desirable  that  he 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  public  mind  of  his  own  country,  and 
with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
those  revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling  which 
during  the  last  two  centuries  have  alternately 
raised  and  depressed  the  standard  of  our  national 
morality.  And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
very  sparingly  gleaned  from  Parliamentary  de- 
bates, from  state  papers,  and  from  the  works  of 
grave  historians.  It  must  either  not  be  acquired 
at  all,  or  it  must  be  acquired  by  the  perusal  of 
the  light  literature  which  has  at  various  periods 
been  fashionable.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration , Jan.  1841. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  little  or 
no  ground  for  the  charge  of  immorality  so  often 
brought  against  the  literature  of  the  Restoration. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  bringing  to  the 
judgment-seat  the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord 
Angelo;  but  we  really  think  that  such  flagitious 
and  impudent  offenders  as  those  who  are  now 
at  the  bar  deserved  at  least  the  gentle  rebuke 
of  Escalus.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  treats  the  whole 
matter  a little  too  much  in  the  easy  style  of 
Lucio;  and  perhaps  his  exceeding  lenity  dis- 
poses us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe.  And  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe.  For  in  truth  this 
part  of  our  literature  is  a disgrace  to  our  lan- 
guage and  our  national  character.  It  is  clever, 
indeed,  and  very  entertaining;  but  it  is,  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  earthly,  sen- 
sual, devilish.  Its  indecency,  though  perpetually 
such  as  is  condemned  not  less  by  the  rules  of 
good  taste  than  by  those  of  morality,  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  so  disgraceful  a fault  as  its  singu- 
larly inhuman  spirit.  We  have  here  Belial,  not, 
as  when  he  inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  “ grace- 
ful and  humane,”  but  with  the  iron  eye  and 
cruel  sneer  of  Mephistopheles.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a world  in  which  the  ladies  are  like 


very  profligate,  impudent,  and  unfeeling  men, 
and  in  which  the  men  are  too  bad  for  any  place 
but  Pandaemonium  or  Norfolk  Island.  We  arr 
surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like 
the  nether  millstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  ol 
hell.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration 

Dryden  defended  or  excused  his  own  offences 
and  those  of  his  contemporaries  by  pleading 
the  example  of  the  earlier  English  dramatists; 
and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  force  in  the  plea.  We  altogether  differ  from 
this  opinion.  The  crime  charged  is  not  mere 
coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms  which  are 
delicate  in  one  age  become  gross  in  the  next. 
The  diction  of  the  English  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  sometimes  such  as  Addison  would  not 
have  ventured  to  imitate ; and  Addison,  the 
standard  of  moral  purity  in  his  own  age,  used 
many  phrases  which  are  now  proscribed. 
Whether  a thing  shall  be  designated  by  a plain 
noun  substantive  or  by  a circumlocution  is  mere 
matter  of  fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  question.  But  morality  is  deeply 
interested  in  this,  that  what  is  immoral  shall  not 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  susceptible  in  constant  connection  with 
what  is  attractive.  For  every  person  who  has 
observed  the  law  of  association  in  his  own  mind 
and  in  the  minds  of  others  knows  that  whatever 
is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination  in 
connection  with  what  is  attractive  will  itself 
become  attractive.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  indelicate  writing  in  Fletcher  and 
Massinger,  and  more  than  might  be  wished  even 
in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  who  are  com- 
paratively pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in 
their  plays  any  systematic  attempt  to  associate 
vice  with  those  things  which  men  value  most 
and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  everything 
ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  such  a sys- 
tematic attempt  we  find  in  the  whole  dramatic 
literature  of  the  generation  which  followed  the 
return  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

The  circumscription  of  time  wherein  the 
whole  drama  begins  and  ends  is,  according  to 
ancient  rule  and  best  example,  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Milton. 

This  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what 
despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and 
play-writers  be.  MlLTON. 

Scaliger  defines  a mime  to  be  a poem  imi- 
tating any  action  to  stir  up  laughter. 

6 Milton. 

The  Romans  had  three  plays  acted  one  after 
another  on  the  same  subject : the  first,  a real 
tragedy;  the  second,  the  ateblan;  the  third,  a 
satire  or  erode,  a kind  of  farce  of  one  act. 

' Roscommon. 

The  stage,  when  it  was  trodden  by  tne  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household, — and,  on  greal 
occasions,  by  the  graduates  of  universities  and 
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J * ‘A*!*  ?f  lnns  of  court,— was  justly  held 
the  model  of  pronunciation.  But  that  golden 
age  of  dramatic  literature  and  dramatic  life  has 
long  since  passed  away. 

William  Russell. 


iSi 


of™*>  learning,  and  virtue  might  strike 
lav!17  °ffensive  or  unbecoming  passage  from 
* 7 t Swift. 

dreams. 

Dreams  are  an  instance  of  that  agilitv  and 
fhefmind  \,Ch  uS  natural  to  the  Acuities  of 

zrzi'r*  -heji are  disengaged  ^r°m  the 

nody  I he  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her 

commn°ioSnTh  ? She  in  conJunction  with  a 
2'  fi  tK  heaVy  and  unwielc,y  in  its 
otions.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to 

she'exert^K  WhH  a *Prightline«  and  alacrity 
.he  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make 

:rrd"-d  harangues,  or  converse  readtly 
’tfrar  ‘hat  *?  are  but  liltle  acquainted 
witn.  Ihe  grave  abound  in  pleasantries  the 
d"  l m repartees  and  points  of  wit  There  is 

ir:rrfuJ action  °f  ,he  m-d 

and  Tctivhv  th",  a“S  " WOrks  with  tha<  “se 
a activity  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  when 

evUam  :yiSorPl°yed-  ^or  instance,  ?believe 
is  reaZt’  !°  ,or  other»  dre^s  that  he 

case  the  fnve ' S?”*  b°°ks’  °r  IeWers  • in  which 
mind  is  ™n  5"  pr°mptS  so  readily  that  the 

*uggestions  forth  Up°n’  a"d  mistakes  its  own 
ggestions  for  the  compositions  of  another. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  487. 

"-Mernmrkkwheh,r,heey  hi<>  and 

erally,  also  o^dreamst^  miss*  as  they  do,  gen- 
Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXX  VI.,  Of  Proph'ci". 
fanIhaSddin°'f  biSl0rj'’  b°th  “"a11  and  pro- 

impossible  t J a btanc^s  of  breams  which  it  is 

IhJsU  than  that  of0."'  ^ ° " a,ny  olher  hyP°' 
nan  that  of  a supernatural  interposition. 

Brande. 

sleeps  a"dS°thr  I3'  T"  ‘ban  “ »ur 

be  buuh" wakin.  °f  ',he  W*  ■» 

tion  of  sense  hm  fh th®  soul*  11  ,s  the  litiga- 
our  wakincr  ’ Ut  bberty  of  reason  ; and 
of  our  sle^pa°nCeptl0nS  d°  n0t  match  the  fancies 
Sir  T.  Browne:  fieligio  Medici,  XI. 

thing  that  dehtdlf  * n®aier  aPPrehension  of  any. 

^akfd  sLs^  u^h  ,n,Td?ams>than  in  °ur 

for  my  awaked  ; 1 °U*  were  unhappy ; 

Whispering  unm^AT^r  dlSCO"tents  me,  ever 


thank  God  for  mv  ha  am  w,th,n  his  arms.  I 
my  good  rest  for  th*  P?y  dreams,  as  I do  for 
unto  reasonable  *S  ? sat‘sfaction  in  them 
*Uh  at1 ofdhap"„a"ds  SUCh  “ “ be  «">■ 
S,“  T’  B*OWNE:  KMgio  Medici>  Xj 


hJ^rdrCr^,anCes  which  a man  imagines 
himself  m during  sleep  are  generally  such  as 
entirely  favour  his  inclinations,  good  or  bad 

sdn/themT  >™aglnary  opportunities  of  pur' 
the  utm?st : so  that  his  temper 
will  lie  fairly  open  to  his  view  while  he  c£n- 
siders  how  it  is  moved  when  free  from  those 

it°  undaemtS  nhlCh  thC  accidents  of  real  life  put 
it  under.  Dreams  are  certainly  the  result  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  and  our  daily  hopes  and 

rllLVTe  rWh,at  give  the  mind  such^imble 
relishes  of  pleasure  and  such  severe  touches 

” P,am  *“  ,ts  midnight  rambles.  A man  that 

fTr!llerl  eneTy’  °r  deserts  his  friend,  in  a 
d ***”’  had^  "Ced  -°  gua,d  his  temper  against 
revenge  and  ingratitude,  and  take  heed  that  he 
be  not  tempted  to  do  a vile  thing  in  the  pursuit 
of  false  or  the  neglect  of  true  honour. 

Byrom  : Spectator,  No.  586. 

It  is  certain  the  imagination  may  be  so  differ- 
ently affected  in  sleep  that  our  actions  of  the 
day  may  be  either  rewarded  or  punished  with  a 
little  age  of  happiness  or  misery.  St.  Austin 
was  of  opinion  that,  if  in  Paradise  there  was 
the  same  vicissitude  of  sleeping  and  waking  as 
m the  present  world,  the  dreams  of  its  inhab- 
itants would  be  very  happy. 

And  so  far  at  present  our  dreams  are  in  our 
power  that  they  are  generally  conformable  to 
our  waking  thoughts. 

Byrom  : Spectator,  No.  593. 

Beware  that  thou  never  tell  thy  dreams  in 
company ; for,  notwithstanding  thou  mayest  take 
a pleasure  in  telling  thy  dreams,  the  company 
will  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them. 

Epictetus. 

If  we  can  sleep  without  dreaming,  it  is  well 
that  painful  dreams  are  avoided.  If  while  we 
sleep  we  can  have  any  pleasing  dreams,  it  is, 
as  the  French  say,  tant  gagni,  so  much  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  life.  B.  Franklin. 

Dreaming  is  not  hallucination,  and  hallucina- 
tion is  not  dreaming,  but  there  are  obvious  re- 
semblances between  them.  In  dreaming,  the 
brain  is  neither  quite  awake  nor  quite  asleep. 

Ihe  mind  is  a wizard  chamber  of  dissolving 
views.  In  dreams,  the  picturing  power  of  the 
mind  is  active,  whilst  the  attention,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  will  are  dormant.  In  dreams 
the  pictures  pass  of  themselves,  the  dissolving 
views  roll  on,  the  images  of  the  imagination 
shine  and  mingle  uncorrected  by  the  sensations 
and  uncontrolled  by  the  will.  All  the  pictures 
apparently  come  and  go  incoherently.  The 
recollections  of  dreams  are  confused  and  chaotic, 
but  the  recollections  are  not  the  dreams.  The 
incoherence  is  not  real.  Proof  of  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  in  the  observation  that  there  is  a 
similar  incoherence  in  the  successive  pictures  of 
the  waking  mind,  when  the  images  of  the 
chamber  of  imagery  are  neither  dominated  by 
the  will  nor  observed  with  attention.  There  is 
always  a relation  to  the  order  of  occurrence  of 
the  sensations  in  the  order  of  the  ideas.  The 
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incoherence  of  the  dreams  of  the  sound  mind 
is  simply  imperfect  recollection,  and  the  absence 
or  dormancy  of  attention  and  volition. 

Household  Words. 

A body  may  as  well  lay  too  little  as  too  much 
stress  upon  a dream,  but  the  less  we  heed  them 
the  better.  L’ Estrange. 

In  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the  senses, 
it  retains  a yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  think- 
ing, which  we  call  dreaming.  Locke. 

Dreaming  is  the  having  of  ideas  whilst  the 
outward  senses  are  stopped,  not  suggested  by 
any  external  objects,  or  known  occasions,  nor  ] 
under  the  rule  or  conduct  of  the  understanding. 

Locke. 

Reflect  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind 
in  thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention, 
reverie,  and  dreaming  naturally  enough  suggest. 

Locke. 

Dreams  and  prophecies  do  thus  much  good : 
they  make  a man  go  on  with  boldness  and  cour- 
age, upon  a danger  or  a mistress  : if  he  obtains, 
he  attributes  much  to  them  ; if  he  miscarries,  he 
thinks  no  more  of  them,  or  is  no  more  thought 
of  himself.  Selden  : Table  Talk. 

A very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  an  im- 
portant point  of  analogy,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  mental  opera- 
tions are  performed,  or,  rather,  with  which  the 
material  changes  on  which  the  ideas  depend  are 
excited  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia.  It  would 
appear  as  if  a whole  series  of  acts,  that  would 
really  occupy  a long  lapse  of  time,  pass  ideally 
through  the  mind  in  one  instant.  We  have  in 
dreams  no  true  perception  of  the  lapse  of  time — 
a strange  property  of  mind  1 for  if  such  be  also 
its  property  when  entered  into  the  eternal  dis- 
embodied state,  time  will  appear  to  us  eternity. 
The  relations  of  space  as  well  as  of  time  are 
also  annihilated ; so  that  whilst  almost  an  eter- 
nity is  compressed  into  a moment,  infinite  space 
is  traversed  more  swiftly  than  by  real  thought. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 


DRESS. 

I cannot  conclude  my  paper  without  observ- 
ing that  Virgil  has  very  finely  touched  upon 
this  female  passion  for  dress  and  show,  in  the 
character  of  Camilla;  who,  though  she  seems 
to  have  shaken  off  all  the  other  weaknesses  of 
her  sex,  is  still  described  as  a woman  in  this 
particular.  Addison:  Spectator  t No.  15. 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display 
half  the  colours  that  appear  in  the  garments  of 
a British  lady  when  she  is  dressed. 

Addison. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a thing  in  nature  as 
a lady’s  head-dress.  Within  my  own  memory, 
I have  known  it  to  rise  and  fall  within  thirty 
degrees.  Addison. 


I would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how 
impossible  it  is  for  them  to  add  anything  that 
can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already  the  master- 
piece of  nature.  The  head  has  the  most  beau- 
tiful appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest  station, 
in  the  human  figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all 
her  art  in  beautifying  the  face ; she  has  touched 
it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a double  row  of 
ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes, 
lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side  with  cu- 
rious organs  of  sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces 
that  cannot  be  described,  and  surrounded  it  with 
such  a flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sets  all  its 
beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light.  In  short, 
she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cu- 
pola to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works ; and 
when  we  load  it  with  such  a pile  of  supernu- 
merary ornaments,  we  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
the  human  figure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call 
off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties,  to  child 
ish  gew-gaws,  ribands,  and  bone-lace. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  98. 

We  cannot  believe  our  posterity  will  think  so 
disrespectfully  of  their  great-grandmothers  as 
that  they  made  themselves  monstrous  to  appear 
amiable.  Addison. 

A face  which  is  over-flushed  appears  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  deepest  scarlet ; and  the  darkest 
complexion  is  not  a little  alleviated  by  a black 
hood.  Addison. 

It  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to 
make  a kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where 
you  should  see  togas  and  tunicas,  the  chlamys 
and  trabea,  and  all  the  different  vests  and  orna- 
ments so  often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.  ADDISON. 

It  is  not  every  man  that  can  afford  to  wear  a 
shabby  coat : and  worldly  wisdom  dictates  to 
her  disciples  the  propriety  of  dressing  some- 
what beyond  their  means,  but  of  living  some- 
what within  them : for  every  one  sees  how  we 
dress,  but  none  see  how  we  live,  except  we  choose 
to  let  them.  But  the  truly  great  are,  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  exempted  from  these  trammels,  and 
may  live  or  dress  as  they  please. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

I understand  that  in  France,  though  the  use 
of  rouge  be  general,  the  use  of  white  paint  is 
far  from  being  so.  In  England,  she  that  uses 
one  commonly  uses  both.  Now,  all  white  paints, 
or  lotions,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called,  are 
mercurial ; consequently  poisonous,  consequently 
ruinous  in  time  to  the  constitution.  The  Miss 

B above  mentioned  was  a miserable  witness 

of  the  truth,  it  being  certain  that  her  flesh  fell 
from  her  bones  before  she  died.  Lady  Coven- 
try was  hardly  a less  melancholy  proof  of  it; 
and  a London  physician  perhaps,  were  he  at 
liberty  to  blab,  could  publish  a bill  of  female 
mortality  of  a length  that  would  astoi.ish  us. 

Cowper  : 

To  Rev.  W.  Unwin , May  3,  1784. 
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An  ugly  woman  in  a rich  habit  6et  out  with 
jewels  nothing  cap  become.  Dryden. 

All  paints  may  be  said  to  be  noxious.  They 
injure  the  skin,  obstruct  perspiration,  and  thus 
frequently  lay  the  foundation  for  cutaneous  af- 
fections. Dr.  r Dunglison. 

A French  woman  is  a perfect  architect  in 
dress:  she  never,  with  Gothic  ignorance,  mixes 
the  orders ; she  never  tricks  out  a squabby  Doric 
shape  with  Corinthian  finery;  or,  to  speak  with- 
out metaphor,  she  conforms  to  general  fashion 
only  when  it  happens  not  to  be  repugnant  to 
private  beauty.  6 

The  English  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
have  no  other  standard  of  grace  but  the  run  of 

V ,fashlon  gives  the  word,  every 
distinction  of  beauty,  complexion,  or  stature 
ceases.  Sweeping  trains,  Prussian  bonnets,  and 
oUopees,  as  lil^e  each  other  as  if  cut  from  the 
S!eCe’  level  a11  t0  one  standard.  The 
' -f.  ”,  gardens,  and  the  playhouses  are  filled 
with  ladies  in  uniform;  and  their  whole  appear- 

SI,Cr^h0W8  If  hlU.e  variety  of  laste  “ if  their 
clothes  were  bespoke  by  the  colonel  of  a march- 

ng  regiment,  or  fancied  by  the  artist  who  dresses 
the  three  battalions  of  guards. 

™mUi  °?Iy  ^ ladies  of  every  shape  and  ; 
complexion,  but  of  every  age  too,  are  possessed  i 

distitrHUna?C°f!nlabIe  P^'011  for  levelling  all  i 

tlk  fin,lnK  , The  lady  °f  no  quality  , 

^vels  first  behind  the  lady  of  some  quality;  i 
d"ugah,cr°man  SiX'y  15  “ »“d7  “ l-  grand:  ; 

Goldsmith  : Essays,  No.  XV.  t 

theNnri!H!g  fnue  ^Ctter  calculflted  to  increase  c 
dressing  °I  V jf  ,than  .the.  Present  manner  of  a 
g’  ^ lad>' s train  is  not  bought  but  at  u 

iTks  fo??56’  aifd  after  il  has  swePt  the  public  « 
no  Very  few  evenings,  is  fit  to  be  worn  h 

ro  re°  afre[^,?ore  f k ”us‘  be  bought  in  order  s' 
torefatrthe  breach,  and  some  ladies  of  peculiar 

ej XT/.eT,  palch  “P  th'ir  tails  G 

s.™  .m's  m a season-  Thisunneces-  a 


**? eJ  ?nd  aPProPri£“e  variety  of 
dress.  That  a lady  has  fast-growing  daughters, 
strapping  sons,  and  a husband  hard  at  work  at 
is  office  ail  day  long,  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  ever  enter  the  family  circle  with  rumpled 
hair,  soiled  cap,  or  unfastened  gown.  The 
prettiest  woman  in  the  world  would  be  spoiled 
by  such  sms  in  her  toilette.  r 

Household  Words . 

I do  not  speak  of  the  time  dear  to  the  hearts 
°f  patriotic  Englishmen,  when  King  Stephen 
resided  here,  and  probably  provided  himself  in 
his  native  capital  with  those  expensive  habili- 
ments which  Shakspeare  has  not  disdained  to 
celebrate.  And  what  a fine  touch  of  character 
1S’ii°  .make  tkat  gross  and  coarse  rival  of 
Matilda  break  forth  into  such  vulgar  reflections 
on  the  tradesman  who  supplied  the  clothes ! 

Household  Words. 

His  best  waistcoat  (which  I remember,  poor 
fellow,  to  have  been  the  same  for  a lone  course 


sarv  cnnsnm^-  xms  unneces- 

h,,7,£  mpUon  may  introduce  poverty  here 
bUt  tben  we  shall  be  the  richer  for1?  in  China  ’ 

, . Goldsmith: 

Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  LXXXI. 

besV’frienrf”0^™  Un,es’has  be™  the  tailor’s 
cmure  slnf Very  SUl'°r  ?f  the  nineteenth 

&‘agtnrr  '^"“'‘‘“^a'^ten" 

Household  Words. 

ladies- 

their  nersnnai  1 th,n*v»  tkan  men,  to  neglect 
•cious'S  hi  Kfpe£,ra"c?'  when  they  are  con- 
do Tot  Zak  of  °f  their  5’ou,h  is  8°"e.  I 
parties  mTd  r 11  .tale  occaslonst  of  set  dinner- 
S^Sdr,balla-  but  of  the  daily 
d>etta?alLve  „n  C,K1,fe'  ?ow-  however,  is 
determine  a ^ ,odlers»  when  the  wife  must 

retain  her  JohnAnTn  ?Jeasing  wife»  and 

John  Anderson  s affections  to  the  last. 


d ffow,  to  have  been  Ac  ^ for  .1“^^ 
r-  of  years)  retained  to  the  last  a brilliancy  of 
ir  which  words  can  give  but  a feeble  idea ; it  rep- 
i-  resented,  by  sprigs  and  threads  formed  of  the 
s precious  metals,  upon  a satin  ground,  the  firma- 
ment,— sun,  moon,  and  stars  competing  upon  it 
d altogether  with  an  equal  fervency ; and  this  celes- 
d tial  waistcoat  was  Mr.  Janty’s  pride.  On?  of  the 
II  few  ushers  whom  I ever  saw  assert  his  personal 
Y dignity  was  this  gentleman,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  insult  being  offered  to  his  favourite  garment. 

- A boy  of  the  name  of  Jones  pointed  out  this 
miracle  of  art,  one  Sunday,  with  his  finger,  to 
the  rest  of  us,  as  not  being  altogether  the  sort 
» °*  Pattern  that  is  worn  for  morning  costume  • 

• and  Mr.  Janty  knocked  him  down  with  a box 
t upon  h,.s  nSht  ear,  picking  him  up  with  a box 
. “Pon  hls  left  immediately,  observing  that  he 

I?, 4,  he  (Mr*  Janty)  knew  how  to  dress  him- 
, self  like  a gentleman.  Household  Words. 

Some  years  ago,  we,  the  writer,  not  being  in 
Griggs  and  Bodger’s,  took  the  liberty  of  buying 
a great-coat  which  we  saw  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  London,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  in  our  eyes  the  most  sensible 
great-coat  we  had  ever  seen.  Taking  the  further 
iberty  to  wear  this  great-coat  after  we  had 
bought  it,  we  became  a sort  of  Spectre,  eliciting 
the  wonder  and  terror  of  our  fellow-creatures  as 
we  flitted  along  the  streets.  We  accompanied 
the  coat  to  Switzerland  for  six  months;  and, 
although  it  was  perfectly  new  there,  we  found 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a portent  of  the  least 
importance.  We  accompanied  it  to  Paris  for 
another  six  months ; and,  although  it  was  per- 
fectly new  there  too,  nobody  minded  it.  This 
coat,  so  intolerable  to  Britain,  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  loose  wide-sleeved  mantle, 

I easy  to  put  on,  easy  to  put  off,  and  crushing 
nothing  beneath  it,  which  everybody  now  wears. 

Household  Words. 

Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dress  and 
habits,  and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint,  and 
glitter,  and  ridiculous  ornament;,  as  are  a real 
shame  to  the  wearer.  Lav. 
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People  lavish  it  profusely  in  tricking  up  their 
children  in  fine  clothes,  and  yet  starve  their 
minds.  Locke. 

As  the  index  tells  us  the  contents  of  stories, 
and  directs  to  the  particular  chapter,  even  so 
does  the  outward  habit  and  superficial  order  of 
garments  (in  man  or  woman ) give  us  a taste  of 
the  spirit  and  demonstratively  point  (as  it  were 
a manual  note  from  the  margin)  all  the  internal 
quality  of  the  soul ; and  there  cannot  be  a more 
evident,  palpable,  gross  manifestation  of  poor, 
degenerate,  dunghilly  blood  and  breeding,  than 
a rude,  unpolished,  disordered,  and  slovenly 
outside.  Massinger. 

Men’s  apparel  is  commonly  made  according 
to  their  conditions,  and  often  governed  by  their 
garments ; for  the  person  that  is  gowned  is,  by 
his  gown,  put  in  mind  of  gravity,  and  also  re- 
strained from  lightness  by  the  very  unaptness 
of  his  weed.  Edmund  Spenser. 

To  this  end,  nothing  is  to  be  more  carefully 
consulted  than  plainness.  In  a lady’s  attire  this 
is  the  single  excellence ; for  to  be  what  some 
people  call  fine,  is  the  same  vice  in  that  case,  as 
to  be  florid  is  in  writing  or  speaking.  I have 
studied  and  writ  on  this  important  subject,  until 
I almost  despair  of  making  reformation  in  the 
females  of  this  island ; where  we  have  more 
beauty  than  any  spot  in  the  universe,  if  we  did 
not  disguise  it  by  false  garniture  and  detract 
from  it  by  impertinent  improvements. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  212. 

It  is  an  assertion  which  admits  of  much  proof, 
that  a stranger  of  tolerable  sense,  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  will  be  better  received  by  those  of 
quality  above  him,  than  one  of  much  better 
parts  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the  rigid 
notions  of  frugality.  A man’s  appearance  falls 
within  the  censure  of  every  one  that  sees  him  ; 
his  parts  and  learning  very  few  are  judges  of ; 
and  even  upon  these  few  they  cannot  at  first  be 
well  intruded;  for  policy  and  good  breeding  will 
counsel  him  to  be  reserved  among  strangers, 
and  to  support  himself  only  by  the  common 
spirit  of  conversation. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  360. 

I fancied  it  must  be  very  surprising  to  any  one 
who  enters  into  a detail  of  fashions  to  consider 
how  far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itself 
out  in  dress,  what  a prodigious  number  of  peo- 
ple it  maintains,  and  what  a circulation  of 
money  it  occasions.  Providence  in  this  case 
makes  use  of  the  folly  which  we  will  not  give 
up,  and  it  becomes  instrumental  to  the  support 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  labour. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  478. 

Employ  their  wit  and  humour  in  choosing  and 
matching  of  patterns  and  colours.  Swift. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to 
each  other’s  lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas ! 

Swift. 

Let  women  paint  their  eyes  with  tints  of 
chastity,  insert  into  their  ears  the  word  of  God, 


tie  the  yoke  of  Christ  around  their  necks,  and 
adorn  their  whole  persons  with  the  silk  of  sane 
tity  and  the  damask  of  devotion;  let  them  adopt 
that  chaste  and  simple,  that  neat  and  elegant 
style  of  dress  which  so  advantageously  displays 
the  charms  of  real  beauty,  instead  of  those  pre 
posterous  fashions  and  fantastical  draperies  ol 
dress  which,  while  they  conceal  some  few  de 
fects  of  person,  expose  so  many  defects  of  mind, 
and  sacrifice  to  ostentatious  finery  all  those  mild, 
amiable,  and  modest  virtues  by  which  the  female 
character  is  so  pleasingly  adorned. 

Tertullian. 


DRYDEN. 

Mr.  Dryden  wrote  more  like  a scholar ; and 
though  the  greatest  master  of  poetry,  he  wanted 
that  easiness,  that  air  of  freedom  and  uncon 
straint  which  is  more  sensibly  to  be  perceivei 
than  described.  Felton. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  ob- 
vious, and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dressing 
it ; or  superficial,  which,  by  what  he  gives, 
shows  what  he  wanted ; or  erroneous,  hastily 
collected,  and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  lan- 
guishes in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound 
with  knowledge,  and  sparkle  with  illustrations. 
There  is  scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that 
does  not  supply  him  with  occasional  images  and 
lucky  similitudes;  every  page  discovers  a mind 
very  widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature, 
and  in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intel- 
lectual  wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  dili- 
gence : yet  I rather  believe  that  the  knowledge 
of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  accidental  intel- 
ligenee  and  various  conversation,  by  a quick 
apprehension,  a judicious  selection,  and  a happy 
memory,  a keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a 
powerful  digestion ; by  vigilance  that  permittee! 
nothing  to  pass  without  notice,  and  a habit  of 
reflection  that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Dryden. 

But  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  said,  one  of 
those  writers  in  whom  the  period  of  imagination 
does  not  precede,  but  follow,  the  period  of 
observation  and  reflection. 

His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular,  are 
admirable  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  drama.  He  waa 
utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  exhibiting  real 
human  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior  talent 
of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements 
into  which  the  imperfect  process  of  our  reason 
can  resolve  them,  he  was  very  deficient.  His 
men  are  not  even  good  personifications;  they 
are  not  well-assorted  assem  blages  of  qualities. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  leizes  a very 
and  marked  distinction,  and  gives  us,  not  a uke- 
ness,  but  a strong  caricature,  in  which  a singi# 
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£5*"*?  !*  Pro'«wled,  and  everything  else 
f ! Ilk«  lhe  Marquis  of  Granby  at  an 
mn-door,  whom  we  know  by  nothing  but  his 

W,'keSVwh?  is  Wilkes  °nly  in  bis 
sot  nt.  These  are  the  best  specimens  of  his 

^r,L,l0.r  “ost°f  bis  pictures  seem,  like  Turkey 
‘2‘°s  hav'  be*n  «pressly  designed  not  to 
"“f{”ble  Th,n?  “ lhe  heavens  above,  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

I he  latter  manner  he  practises  most  frequently 
m hls  tragedies,  the  former  in  his  coLTJ. 
ine  comic  characters  are,  without  mixture 

ive  anTv  "h  d1Spicab!e-  The  men  of  Ether-’ 
ge  and  Vanbrugh  are  bad  enough.  Those  of 

emoHett  are  perhaps  worse.  But  they  do  not 

^oodklk  the  WHdwSods,  the 

oodalls,  and  the  Rhodophils  of  Dryden.  The 

h£d  ?mnhHSe  laSt  arC  SCt  °ff  by  a ce«ain  fierce 

oiS  en?Lt0  Thkh  We  know  n°thing 

comparable.  Their  love  is  the  appetite  of 

knaves  The'l  ?e"dshiP  *e  confed^tcy  of 
creaKH.Jf  lad'ef  s«">  to  have  been  expressly 
created  to  form  helps  meet  for  such  gentlemen 

do  nof'Zl  3 insultine  their  old  fathers  they 
iWm  I>er,haPs»  exceed  license  which,  by 
immemorial  prescription,  has  been  allowed  Z 

s.mln'b-  BU'  ***  als0  clKat  a‘  cards!  rob 
betrav  thrir%  Put,up  !helr  favours  to  auction, 
style  Tnrfnends»  abuse  their  rivals  in  the 
yle  of  Billingsgate,  and  invite  their  lovers  in 

cm  mS'  °f  th'  Piafa'  i>  ■»«  be 

worn™  th^’vf6  the  vale,s  and  waiiing- 
tbe  Mascanlles  and  Nerines,  but  the 
recognized  heroes  and  heroines  who  appear  as 

£*  g°°d  society-  and  ^o,  at 

jne  end  of  the  fifth  act,  marry  and  live  verv 

sndPPmyali!Veerofa!'her-'  “4%.  b-n'e's? 

anv  ounlbv  r he!r"atures  ,s  unredeemed  by 
tour^nf  iy  j°f  3 d,fferent  description, — by  any 

oAeartv  hat".:5,5’-0/  by  a"y  bo^estK 
nearly  hatred  and  revenue  We  are  in  * 

no°  Te  iS  n°  hUmani*’ 

r~  17 

sooX  'we  ZZty,°7  M:!'an’s  dr‘!°-  B-‘ « 


>8S 


mind  is  for  a moment  jaded, -when,  as  was  said 
of  Euripides,  he  resembles  a lion,  who  excites 

WhaM?  fUI7  *7  lasb!nS  hi»nself  with  his  tail. 
What  happened  to  Shakspeare  from  the  occa- 

fSpenSIOD  °f  bis  P°wers  happened  to 
Dryden  from  constant  impotence.  He,  like  his 

LeC’  had  ind8“ent  enough  to  ap- 
preciate  the  great  poets  of  the  preceding  ag£ 

whhT  Jud8™entcnough  to  shun  competition 
with  thein  He  felt  and  admired  their  wild  and 

7hat  il  ^“getl  to  another  age 
than  that  m which  he  lived,  and  required  othlr 
talents  than  those  which  he  possessed,  that  in 
aspiring  to  emulate  it  he  was  wasting  in  a hope- 
less  attempt  powers  which  might  render  him 

a difJ‘erent  career>  was  a lesson 
which  he  did  not  learn  till  late.  As  those 
knavish  enthusiasts,  the  French  prophets,  courted 
inspiration  by  mimicking  the  writhings,  swoon- 
ings,  and  gaspings  which  they  considered  as  its 
symptoms,  he  attempted,  by  affected  fits  of  poet- 
ical fury,  to  bring  on  a real  paroxysm ; and,  like 
them,  he  got  nothing  but  distortions  for  his  pains. 
Lord  Macaulay:  John  Dryden. 


fi°Jaas  we  e"*r  the  regions  of  Tragedy  w^ 
>cnlimcnMheCrean8Mel!rihere  •**  'ack  °f  fine 

own  department  ,s  surpassed  in  his 

are  introdu^  * ScUd,en  ,S  oul*scuderied.  We 
can  trace  to  n ° e wbose  proceedings  we 
ca!  '°  "°  mcl^vc,  of  whose  feelinfs  ,ve 

l ~ :£? « 

QuTetiL  .m  ^ religion,  like  that  of  the 
orfeur  ’we  «rnr1^-  byany  sanclio"  of  hope 
Power,  and  sacrifi?«h,".k  b“‘  desP°1,5In  without 
cnfices  without  compensation. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
John  Dryden , Jan.  1828. 

“uaginltiorf  i^hu^*  il  is  not  when 

i*  hurryinc  his  h,m  a,onS’  but  when  he 

^ g his  imagination  along,— when  his 


Some  years  before  his  death,  Dryden  alto- 
gether ceased  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  had 
turned  his  powers  in  a new  direction,  with  suc- 
cess the  most  splendid  and  decisive.  His  taste 
had  gradually  awakened  his  creative  faculties 
lhe  first  rank  in  poetry  was  beyond  his  reach  : 
but  he  challenged  and  secured  the  most  honour- 
able place  in  the  second.  His  imagination  re- 
sembled the  wings  of  an  ostrich  : it  enabled  him 
to  run,  though  not  to  soar.  When  he  attempted 
the  h^hest  flights,  he  became  ridiculous ; but 
while  he  remained  in  a lower  region,  he  out 
stripped  all  competitors. 

All  his  natural  and  all  his  acquired  powers 
tilted  him  to  found  a good  critical  school  of 
poetry.  Indeed,  he  carried  his  reforms  too  far 
for  his  age.  After  his  death  our  literature  retro- 
graded ; and  a century  was  necessary  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  The  gen- 
eral soundness  and  healthfulness  of  his  mental 
constitution,  his  information,  of  vast  superficies 
though  of  small  volume,  his  wit,  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  followers 
of  Donne,  his  eloquence,  grave,  deliberate,  and 
commanding,  could  not  save  him  from  disgrace- 
ful failure  as  a rival  of  Shakspeare,  but  raised 
him  far  above  the  level  of  Boileau.  His  com- 
mand  of  language  was  immense.  With  him 
died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  diction  of 
England,— the  art  of  producing  rich  effects  by 
familiar  words.  In  the  following  century  it  was 
as  completely  lost  as  the  Gothic  method  of 
painting  glass,  and  was  but  poorly  supplied 
by  the  laborious  and  tessellated  imitations  of 
Mason  and  Gray.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
the  first  writer  under  whose  skilful  management 
the  scientific  vocabulary  fell  into  natural  and 
pleasing  verse.  In  this  department  he  suc- 
ceeded as  completely  as  his  contemporary  Gib- 
bons succeeded  in  the  similar  enterprise  of 
carving  the  most  delicate  flowers  from  heart 
of  oak.  The  toughest  and  most  knotty  parts  of 
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language  became  ductile  at  his  touch.  His 
versification  in  the  same  manner,  while  it  gave 
the  first  model  of  that  neatness  and  precision 
which  the  following  generation  esteemed  so 
highly,  exhibited  at  the  same  time  the  last  ex- 
amples of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pause, 
and  cadence.  His  tragedies  in  rhyme,  however 
worthless  in  themselves,  had  at  least  served  the 
purpose  of  nonsense-verses:  they  had  taught 
him  all  the  arts  of  melody  which  the  heroic 
couplet  admits.  For  bombast,  his  prevailing 
vice,  his  new  subjects  gave  little  opportunity ; 
1l»  better  taste  gradually  discarded  it. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dryden. 


DUELLING. 

Death  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who  make 
it  their  glory  to  despise  it ; but  if  every  one  that 
fought  a duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  it 
would  quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  imagi- 
nary men  of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd 
a practice. 

When  honour  is  a support  to  virtuous  princi- 
ples, and  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished 
and  encouraged ; but  when  the  dictates  of  hon- 
our are  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity, 
they  are  the  greatest  deprivations  of  human  na- 
ture, by  giving  wrong  ambitions  and  false  ideas 
of  what  is  good  and  laudable ; and  should  there- 
fore be  exploded  by  all  governments,  and  driven 
out  as  the  bane  and  plague  of  human  society. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  199. 

The  practice  of  the  duel,  as  a private  mode, 
recognized  only  by  custom,  of  deciding  private 
differences,  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Brande. 

How ! a man’s  blood  for  an  injurious,  pas- 
sionate speech— for  a disdainful  look?  Nay, 
that  is  not  all:  that  thou  mayest  gain  among 
men  the  reputation  of  a discreet,  well-tempered 
murderer,  be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  pas- 
sion, when  thy  blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
provocation ; but  proceed  with  as  great  temper 
and  settledness  of  reason,  with  as  much  discre- 
tion and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldest  to  the 
communion  : after  several  days’  respite,  that  it 
may  appear  it  is  thy  reason  guides  thee,  and  not 
thy  passion,  invite  him  kindly  and  courteously 
into  some  retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  deter- 
mined whether  his  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy 
the  injury.  Chillingworth  : Sermons , 

Duelling  was  then  [1822],  as  now,  an  absurd 
an  * shocking  remedy  for  private  insult. 

Lord  Cockburn. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  murderous  practice 
*^f  duelling  should  continue  so  long  in  vogue. 

Franklin. 

I shall  therefore  hereafter  consider  how  the 
bravest  men  in  other  ages  and  nations  have 
behaved  themselves  upon  such  incidents  as  we 


decide  by  combat ; and  show,  from  their  prac- 
tice, that  this  resentment  neither  has  its  founda- 
tion from  true  reason  or  solid  fame,  but  is  an 
imposture,  made  up  of  cowardice,  falsehood,  ana 
want  of  understanding. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  25. 

Shakspeare,  in  As  You  Like  It,  has  rallied  the 
mode  of  formal  duelling,  then  so  prevalent,  with 
the  highest  humour  and  address. 

Bishop  Warburton. 


DULNESS. 

The  attempts,  however,  of  dulness  are  con- 
stantly repeated,  and  as  constantly  fail.  For 
the  misfortune  is,  that  the  Head  of  Dulness, 
unlike  the  tail  of  the  torpedo,  loses  nothing  of 
her  benumbing  and  lethargizing  influence  by 
reiterated  discharges  : horses  may  ride  over  her, 
and  mules  and  asses  may  trample  upon  her,  but, 
with  an  exhaustless  and  a patient  perversity,  she 
continues  her  narcotic  operations  even  to  the  end. 

Colton  : La  con,  Preface. 

What  a comfort  a dull  but  kindly  person  is,  to 
be  sure,  at  times  ! A ground-glass  shade  over  a 
gas-lamp  does  not  bring  any  more  solace  to  our 
dazzled  eyes  than  such  a one  to  our  minds. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. 


DURATION. 

All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly 
by  the  successiveness  of  its  own  operations,  and 
partly  by  those  external  measures  that  it  finds  in 
motion.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

That  we  have  our  notion  of  succession  and 
duration  from  this  original,  viz.,  from  the  reflec- 
tion on  the  train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  ap- 
pear one  after  another  in  our  own  minds,  seems 
plain  to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  perception  of 
duration  but  by  considering  the  train  of  ideas 
that  take  their  turns  in  our  understandings. 

Locke. 

One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  intently  on  one 
thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  his  mind,  lets  slip  out  of  his 
account  a good  part  of  that  duration. 

Locke. 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  cease,  our  pei- 
ception  of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every 
one  experiments  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly. 

Locke. 


DUTY. 

Nothing  can  make  him  remiss  in  the  1 ractice 
of  his  duty,  no  prospect  of  interest  can  allure 
him,  no  danger  dismay  him.  ATTERBURY. 

No  unkindness  of  a brother  can  wholly  re- 
scind that  relation,  or  disoblige  us  from  the 
duties  annexed  thereto.  Barrow 
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I think  myself  obliged,  whatever  my  private 
apprehensions  may  be  of  the  success,  to  do  my 
<iuty,  and  leave  events  to  their  disposer. 

Boyle. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I do  not  write  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Parisian  philosophy,  I may 
wsume  that  the  awful  Author  of  our  being  is 
the  Author  of  our  place  in  the  order  of  exist- 
cnee,— and  that  having  disposed  and  marshalled 
by  a divine  tactic,  not  according  to  our  will, 
but  according  to  His,  He  has  in  and  by  that  dis- 
PtSltlu°u  ?rtualIy  subjected  us  to  act  the  part 
which  belongs  to  the  place  assigned  us.  We 
nave  obligations  to  mankind  at  large,  which  are 
not  m consequence  of  any  special  voluntary  pact. 
They  arise  from  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  which  relations  are 
not  matters  of  choice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
force  of  all  the  pacts  which  we  enter  into  with 
any  particular  person  or  number  of  persons 
amongst  mankind  depends  upon  those  prior  ob- 
ligations.  In  some  cases  the  subordinate  rela- 
tions  are  voluntary,  in  others  they  are  necessary, 
•but  the  duties  are  all  compulsive. 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs , 1791. 


. ??°?se  an  arduous  and  slippery 
path,  God  forbid  that  any  weak  feelings  of  my 

sunnftrt1^  afe’  caBs  f°r  soothings  and 

supports,  and  which  can  have  none  but  from  you, 

whnf  lmakC  T W‘sh  that  you  shou,d  abandon 
what  you  are  about,  or  should  trifle  with  it ! In 

mL,Te,uWe  SU}>miti  thou&h  with  doubled 
minds  to  that  order  which  has  connected  all 
great  duties  with  toils  and  with  perils,  which 
has  conducted  the  road  to  glory  through  the 
wni°nt°f  obloquy  and  reproach,  and  which 
never  suffer  the  disparaging  alliance  of 

andnSnfa  Sef  and  fugitive  Praise  with  genuine 
Pow^TvTi  rePutation-  We  know  that  the 
h,ch  I13?  settled  that  order,  and  sub- 

Vou  are3"  in  * “J?  p,aCuing  you  in  lhe  situation 
credit  and  * -iab  re  l°  bn"g  yOU  OUt  ©f  it  with 
mu.t  ro  dWl  h,Safety-  His  will  be  done  ! All 

Dain  anr?16  ^ ll'  ^ou  may  °Pen  the  way  with 
Pain  and  under  reproach  : others  will  pursue  it 
with  ease  and  with  applause.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  Rich.  Burke , on  Protestant  Ascend - 
mcy  in  Ireland , 1 793. 

'?•  \ear  ?{ their  P°"er.  but  have  an 
xtreme  disrelish  to  be  told  their  duty. 

Burke. 

wonMe'f  mi  “ never  “ excellent,  is 

Nav  nrnns.  i **  coavert  itself  into  conduct, 
then*- yV  C°nVlct,on  is  not  possible  till 
endless  formTh  35  aU  sPeculation  is  by  nature 
KafSind^V  VOrte.X  amid  vortices:  only 
it^find  anv  r ubltab*e  certainty  of  experience  does 
tsrif  imy  CaCa,r? to  re\o1  ve  round,  and  so  fashion 
manM  ? system*  Most  true  is  it,  as  a wise 
be  removed  ^ *****  " doubt  of  any  sort  cannot 
ground  too  wT  On  which 

darkness  nr’  C*  bln?  wbo  6ropes  painfully  in 
or  uncertain  light,  and  prays  vehe- 


mently that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lav 
this  other  precept  well  to  heart,  which  to  me 
was  of  invaluable  service : “ Do  the  duty  which 
I”5  nearest  thee, ” which  thou  knowest  to  be  a 
duty!  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  be- 
come clearer.  Carlyle. 

There  is  not  a moment  without  some  duty. 

Cicero. 

The  law  of  our  constitution,  whereby  the  regu- 
lated activity  of  both  intellect  and  feeling  is  made 
essential  to  sound  bodily  health,  seems  to  me  one 
ol  the  most  beautiful  arrangements  of  an  all-wise 
and  beneficent  Creator.  If  we  shun  the  society 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  shrink  from  taking  a 
share  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  mental  indolence 
and  physical  debility  beset  our  path.  Whereas,  if 
by  engaging  in  the  business  of  life,  and  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  society 
we  duly  exercise  our  various  powers  of  percep 
tion,  thought,  and  feeling,  we  promote  the  health 
of  the  whole  corporeal  system,  invigorate  the 
mind  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  experience  the 
highest  mental  gratification  of  which  a human 
being  is  susceptible;  namely,  that  of  having  ful- 
filled the  end  and  object  of  our  being,  in  the 
active  discharge  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves.  If  we  neglect 
our  faculties,  or  deprive  them  of  their  objects, 
we  weaken  the  organization,  give  rise  to  dis- 
tressing diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  experi 
ence  the  bitterest  feelings  that  can  afflict  hu 
mamty,— ennui  and  melancholy.  The  harmony 
thus  shown  to  exist  between  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical world  is  but  another  example  of  the  numer- 
ous inducements  to  that  right  conduct  and  act- 
ivity in  pursuing  which  the  Creator  has  evidently 
destined  us  to  find  terrestrial  happiness. 

George  Combe. 

It  is  an  impressive  truth  that  sometimes  ir. 
the  very  lowest  forms  of  duty,  less  than  which 
would  rank  a man  as  a villain,  there  is,  never- 
theless, the  sublimest  ascent  of  self-sacrifice. 
To  do  less  would  class  you  as  an  object  of  eter- 
nal scorn  ; to  do  so  much  presumes  the  grandeur 
of  heroism.  De  Quincey. 

What  I must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  and 
not  what  the  people  think.  This  rule,  equally 
as  arduous  in  actual  and  in  intellectual  life,  may 
serve  for  the  whole  distinction  between  greatness 
and  meanness.  It  is  the  harder,  because  you 
will  always  find  those  who  think  they  know 
what  is  your  duty  better  than  you  know  it.  It 
is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world’s 
opinion ; it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  your 
own ; but  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the 
independence  of  solitude. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

Be  not  diverted  from  your  duty  by  any  idle 
reflections  the  silly  world  may  make  upon  you, 
for  their  censures  are  not  in  your  power,  and 
consequently  should  not  be  any  part  of  youi 
concern.  Epictetus. 
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We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  make  atten- 
tion entirely  the  instrument  of  volition.  Let  the 
will  be  determined  by  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
by  deliberate  conclusions,  and  then  let  atten- 
tion be  wielded  by  both.  Think  what  is  self- 
government  ; what  is  fittest  to  be  done  ought  to 
be  now  done,  and  let  will  be  subordinate  to  rea- 
son, and  attention  to  will.  In  this  way  you  will 
always  be  disengaged  for  present  duty  Pleas- 
ures, amusements,  inferior  objects,  will  be  easily 
sacrificed  to  the  most  important.  You  may  have 
likings  to  inferior  or  trifling  occupations ; but  if, 
to  use  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  you 
crucify  these,  oppose  them,  carry  your  intention 
beyond  them,  their  power  to  molest  and  mislead 
you  will  decline.  Ferrier. 

Moral  obligation,  being  the  obligation  of  a 
free  agent,  implies  a law,  and  a law  implies  a 
law-giver.  The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  the 
true  ground  of  all  obligation,  strictly  and  prop- 
erly so  called.  Fleming. 

Of  an  accountable  creature,  duty  is  the  con- 
cern of  every  moment,  since  he  is  every  moment 
pleasing  or  displeasing  God.  It  is  a universal 
element,  mingling  with  every  action  and  quali- 
fying every  disposition  and  pursuit.  The  moral 
of  conduct,  as  it  serves  both  to  ascertain  and  to 
form  the  character,  has  consequences  in  a future 
world  so  certain  and  infallible  that  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a seed  no  part  of  which  is 
lost,  for  whatsoever  a man  soweth,  that  also  shall 
he  reap.  Robert  Hall  : 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes. 

A good  man  is  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
idea  of  his  duties  as  an  ultimate  object,  without 
inquiring  at  every  step  why  he  should  perform 
them,  or  amusing  himself  with  imagining  cases 
and  situations  in  which  they  would  be  liable  to 
limitations  and  exceptions. 

Robert  Hall: 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 

It  is  a matter  of  sound  consequence,  that  all 
duties  are  by  so  much  the  better  performed  by 
how  much  the  men  are  more  religious  from 
whose  habitudes  the  same  proceed. 

Hooker. 

Duty  is  far  more  than  love.  It  Is  the  up- 
holding law  through  which  the  weakest  become 
strong,  without  which  all  strength  is  unstable  as 
water.  No  character,  however  harmoniously 
framed  and  gloriously  gifted,  can  be  complete 
without  this  abiding  principle  : it  is  the  cement 
which  binds  the  whole  moral  edifice  together, 
without  which  all  power,  goodness,  intellect! 
truth,  happiness,  love  itself,  can  have  no  perma- 
nence ; but  all  the  fabric  of  existence  crumbles 
away  from  under  us,  and  leaves  us  at  last  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  a ruin, — astonished  at  our  own 
desolation.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

He  who  can  at  all  times  sacrifice  pleasure  to 
duty  approaches  sublimity.  Lavater. 

If  it  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a 
rational  nature,  that  is  endued  with  wisdom  and 


reason,  that  is  capable  of  imitating  the  divine 
nature,  then  it  must  be  our  glory  and  happiness 
to  improve  our  reason  and  wisdom,  to  act  up  to 
the  excellency  of  our  rational  nature,  and  to 
imitate  God  in  all  our  actions,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power.  Law. 

All  duties  are  matter  of  conscience ; with  this 
restriction,  that  a superior  obligation  suspends 
the  force  of  an  inferior  one. 

L’ Estrange. 

Every  man  has  his  station  assigned  him,  and 
in  that  station  he  is  well,  if  he  can  but  think 
Himself  so.  L’ Estrange. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe  . . . 
to  be  spared,  nor  so  much  as  any  one  particle 
of  it  that  mankind  may  not  be  the  better  or  the 
worse  for,  according  as  ’rls  applied. 

L’ Estrange. 

The  consciousness  of  doing  that  which  we  are 
reasonably  persuaded  we  ought  to  do,  is  always 
a gratifying  sensation  to  the  considerate  mind : 
it  is  a sensation  by  God’s  will  inherent  in  our 
nature;  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  God 
Himself,  intimating  His  approval  of  our  con- 
duct, and  by  His  commendation  encouraging 
us  to  proceed.  Bishop  Mant. 

If  we  know  ourselves,  we  shall  remember  the 
condescension,  benignity,  and  love  that  is  due 
to  inferiors  ; the  affability,  friendship,  and  kind- 
ness we  ought  to  show  to  equals;  the  regard, 
deference,  and  honour  we  owe  to  superiors ; 
and  the  candour,  integrity,  and  benevolence 
we  owe  to  all.  W.  Mason. 

There  is  a certain  scale  of  duties  . . . which 
for  want  of  studying  in  right  order,  all  the  world 
is  in  confusion.  Milton. 

We  ought  tj  profess  our  dependence  upon 
him,  and  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  good 
things  we  enjoy.  We  ought  to  publish  to  die 
world  our  sense  of  his  goodness  with  the  voice 
of  praise,  and  tell  of  all  his  wondrous  works. 
We  ought  to  comfort  his  servants  and  children 
in  their  afflictions,  and  relieve  his  poor  distressed 
members  in  their  manifold  necessities;  for  he 
that  giveth  alms  sacrificeth  praise. 

Robert  Nelson. 

No  man’s  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing  his 
duty : on  the  contrary,  one  good  action,  one 
temptation  resisted  and  overcome,  one  sacrifice 
of  desire  or  interest  purely  for  conscience's  sake, 
will  prove  a cordial  for  weak  and  low  spirits  far 
beyond  what  either  indulgence,  or  diversion,  of 
company  can  do  for  them.  Paley. 

The  great  business  of  a man  is  to  improve  his 
mind  and  govern  his  manners ; all  other  projects 
and  pursuits,  whether  in  our  power  to  compass  or 
not,  are  only  amusements.  PLINY. 

I will  suppose  that  you  have  no  friends  to 
share  or  rejoice  in  your  success  in  life, — that  you 
cannot  look  back  to  those  to  whom  you  owe 
gratitude,  or  forward  to  those  to  whom  yW 
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cnmhj?  fford  ProtectIon  ; but  it  is  no  less  in- 
cumbent  on  you  to  move  steadily  in  the  path  of 
X°ur  active  exertions  are  due  not  only 

who  midi.  *Ut  10  humlile  &ratitude  to  the  Being 
who  made  you  a member  of  it,  with  powers  to 
*erve  yourself  and  others. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

£ ankind  acknowIedge  themselves  able 

ne«r“o.t0  ^ 

dutv^will  S^Cr^  fndisP°sitions  and  aversions  to 
both  dm  Steal,uP°n  the  soul,  and  it  will  require 

coverTr  aPPlication  of  mind  to  re! 

cover  tt  to  such  a frame  as  shall  dispose  it  for 
the  spiritual, ties  of  religion.  South 

? "°  such  way  of  giving  God  the  i?!orv 

mcLinofifn  th  kn°7^dge  - bygan  obedienS 

seem  mosftafi?6  dUUCj  and  commands  which 
seem  most  to  thwart  and  contradict  our  own. 

South. 
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in  Jk°S*  5lain  and  Iegible  lines  of  duty  requir- 

devoutlv  tomoan  ourselves  to  God  humbly^ and 
youtly,  to  our  governors  obedientlv  to  nnr 

lem^at"TyJUSUy'  "d  '°  °UrMlves  s°|’<:rly  and 
. 3‘  South. 

ni  “ e^Pressly  commanded,  and  no  hap. 
Piness  allowed  to  anything  short  of  it  P 

South. 

coSrSieSS,d"tymoves  not  50  much  upon 
the  greatest  aM  m'Se : "OW.’ lhat  wh'ch  proposes 

him  and  damnaZn  V any  betW“" 

South. 

care  ‘0  uorrecH  youZf"  a”0ther 

ComsdsearirI!  Wh°  d°'l  DOt  “Ssist  with  his 
man  w th  h£  WUh  his  charity»  and  a poor 

comnTon^U:150"'  "*  ***«  "ai~"  * 

^t.;z?weerr  dXcen- 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


All  our  duty  is  set  down  in  our  prayers  be* 
cause  ir.  all  our  duty  we  beg  the  divinK2SSn« 

dudesTorZn  y°r  bound  10 d» Ihose’ 

^tefe^Wh,Ch  y°“  ha-  P»»* 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nor  provided  our  duty  be  secured,  for  the 

perance  and  chastity  in  reference  to  ourselves. 

Tillotson. 

These  two  must  make  our  duty  very  easv  • a 
considerable  reward  in  hand,  and  theZurance 
of  a far  greater  recompense  hereafter. 

Tillotson. 

ofra‘  a.  cal”!n8-  elevating,  solemnizing  view 
of  the  tasks  which  we  find  ourselves  set  in  this 
world  to  do,  this  word  [vocation]  would  give 
US,  if  we  did  but  realize  it  to  the  lull ! g 

R.  C.  Trench. 

dumel.!?r  7 V,aUe’ in  a lar8e  includes 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour;  but  in  a 

proper  sense  virtue  signifies  duty  towards  men, 
and  religion  duty  to  God.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

To  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue,  with  regard 
to  themselves  ; m justice  and  goodness,  with 
regard  to  their  neighbours;  and  piety  towards 
0 ’ Dr.  I.  Watts. 

°!  OUr  duties  is  the  most  useful 
part  of  philosophy.  Whately. 

Every  man  has  obligations  which  belong  to 
h,s  station.  Duties  extend  beyond  obligations. 

« UireCtf?e  aff®ct,ons»  des»res,  and  intention^ 
as  well  as  the  actions.  Whewell.  ^ 

What  it  is  our  duty  to  do  we  must  do  because 
it  is  right,  not  because  any  one  can  demand  il 
of  us‘  Whewell. 

That  we  ought  to  do  an  action,  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  and  ultimate  answer  to  the  questions, 
JVfy  we  should  do  it?— how  we  are  obliged 
to  do  it  ? The  conviction  of  duty  implies  the 
soundest  reason,  the  strongest  obligation,  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 

Whewell. 

Nothing  is  properly  his  duty  but  what  is 
really  his  interest.  Bishop  Wilkins. 
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EARLY  RISING. 

I would,  have  inscribed  on  the  curtains  of 
your  bed,  and  the  walls  of  your  chamber,  “ If 
you  do  not  rise  early,  you  can  make  progress  in 
nothing.”  If  you  do  not  set  apart  your  hours 
of  reading;  if  ym  suffer  yourself  or  any  one 
else  to  break  in  upon  them,  your  days  will  slip 
through  your  hands  unprofitable  and  frivolous, 
and  unenjoyed  by  yourself. 

Lord  Chatham. 

Six,  or  at  most  seven,  hours’  sleep  is,  for  a 
constancy,  as  much  as  you  or  anybody  can 
want : more  is  only  laziness  and  dozing ; and  is, 

I am  persuaded,  both  unwholesome  and  stupefy- 
ing. ...  I have  very  often  gone  to  bed  at  six 
in  the  morning,  and  rose,  notwithstanding,  at 
eight ; by  which  means  I got  many  hours  in  the 
morning  that  my  companions  lost;  and  the 
want  of  sleep  obliged  me  to  keep  good  hours 
the  next,  or  at  least  the  third  night.  To  this 
method  I owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  reading ; 
for  from  twenty  to  forty  I should  certainly  have 
iead  very  little  if  I had  not  been  up  while  my 
acquaintances  were  in  bed.  Know  the  true 
value  of  time;  snatch,  seize,  ancj  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it.  No  idleness,  no  laziness,  no 
procrastination : never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son , Dec.  26,  1749. 

The  difference  between  rising  at  five  and 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  space  of  | 
forty  years,  supposing  a man  to  go  to  bed  at  the 
same  hour  at  night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
••ddition  of  ten  years  to  a man’s  life. 

Doddridge. 

He  that  from  his  childhood  has  made  rising 
betimes  familiar  to  him  will  not  waste  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  drowsiness  and  lying  a-bed. 

Locke. 

Whoever  has  tasted  the  breath  of  morning, 
knows  that  the  most  invigorating  and  most  de- 
lightful hours  of  the  day  are  commonly  spent 
in  bed ; though  it  is  the  evident  intention  of 
nature  that  we  should  enjoy  and  profit  by  them. 
Children  awake  early,  and  would  be  up  and 
stirring  long  before  the  arrangements  of  the 
family  permit  them  to  use  their  limbs.  We  are 
thus  broken  in  from  childhood  to  an  injurious 
habit : that  habit  might  be  shaken  off  with  more 
ease  than  it  was  first  imposed.  We  rise  with 
the  sun  at  Christmas;  it  were  continuing  so  to 
do  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  without  any 
perceptible  change  we  should  find  ourselves 
then  rising  at  five  o’clock,  till  which  hour  we 
might  continue  till  September,  and  then  accom- 
modate ourselves  again  to  the  change  of  season. 

Southey. 

When  I find  myself  awakened  into  being,  and 
perceive  my  life  renewed  within  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  the  whole  face  of  nature  recov- 
ered out  of  the  dark  uncomfortable  state  in 
which  it  lay  for  several  hours,  my  heart  over- 


flows with  such  secret  sentiments  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  as  are  a kind  of  implicit  praise  to  the 
great  Author  of  Nature.  The  mind,  in  these 
early  seasons  of  the  day,  is  so  refreshed  in  all 
its  faculties,  and  borne  up  with  such  new  sup 
plies  of  animal  spirits,  that  she  finds  herself  in 
a state  of  youth,  especially  when  she  is  enter- 
tained with  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  melody 
of  birds,  the  dews  that  hang  upon  the  plants, 
and  all  those  other  sweets  of  nature  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  for  a man  to  have  this  relish 
of  being,  this  exquisite  taste  of  life,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  world  before  it  is  in  all  it* 
noise  and  hurry;  who  loses  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  still  hours  of  the  day,  and,  immediately 
upon  his  first  getting  up,  plunges  himself  into 
the  ordinary  cares  or  follies  of  the  world. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatter,  No.  263. 

Few  ever  lived  to  a great  age,  and  fewer  still 
ever  became  distinguished,  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  early  rising.  You  rise  late,  and,  of 
course,  commence  your  business  at  a late  hour, 
and  everything  goes  wrong  all  day.  Franklin 
says  that  he  who  rises  late  may  trot  all  day, 
and  not  have  overtaken  his  business  at  night. 
Dean  Swift  avers  that  he  never  knew  any  man 
come  to  greatness  and  eminence  who  lay  in  bed 
of  a morning.  Dr.  J.  Todd. 


EARTH. 

The  earth  on  which  we  tread  was  evidently 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  support  man  and 
other  animals,  along  with  their  habitations,  and 
to  furnish  those  vegetable  productions  which 
are  necessary  for  their  subsistence ; and,  accord- 
ingly, He  has  given  it  that  exact  degree  of  con- 
sistency which  is  requisite  for  these  purposes. 
Were  it  much  harder  than  it  now  is ; were  it, 
for  example,  as  dense  as  a rock,  it  would  be 
incapable  of  cultivation,  and  vegetables  could 
not  be  produced  from  its  surface.  Were  it 
softer,  it  would  be  insufficient  to  support  us,  and 
we  should  sink  at  every  step,  like  a person 
walking  in  a quagmire.  The  exact  adjustment 
of  the  solid  parts  of  our  globe  to  the  nature 
and  necessities  of  the  beings  which  inhabit  it, 
is  an  instance  of  divine  wisdom. 

Dr.  T.  Dick. 

It  is  this  earth  that,  like  a kind  mother,  re- 
ceives us  at  our  birth,  and  sustains  us  when 
bom ; it  is  this  alone  of  all  the  elements  around 
us  that  is  never  found  an  enemy  to  man.  The 
body  of  waters  deluge  him  with  rain,  oppress 
him  with  hail,  and  drown  him  with  inundations; 
the  air  rushes  in  storms,  prepares  the  tempest,  or 
lights  up  the  volcano ; but  the  earth,  gentle  an 
indulgent,  ever  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man, 
spreads  his  walks  with  flowers  and  his  table 
with  plenty;  returns  with  interest  every  good 
committed  to  her  care,  and  though  she  produces 
the  poison,  she  still  supplies  the  antidote ; thoug 
constantly  teased  more  to  furnish  the  luxuries  o 
man  than  his  necessities,  yet  even  to  the  las 
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r,eBard;  therefore,  to  the  abuse  of  the 
mak™c!)05  ?riir^‘' 1 eng??e  m>'sclf  '°  yo“  to 
Im7Mo"Xteveireise  you 

““etiines  they  have  no^beeVabl^o  ddiver 

wn  ch  they  haye  not  broken.  Thirdly  I sav 

«er  nuTLv  .n0t  3 5i1gle  Prfn“  o^te!who 
utterly  r„trLtlUStj'nuthe  ComPa"y,  who  is  not 
2 ™"ed  • a"d  'h«  none  are  in  any  degree 

esiSS&sgst 

^Dec  T 1783  F°X'S  Ea!‘  In<*ia  £iU' 

is  tht'TbS3^  C°“rse  of  ,he  Company’s  policy 

!o  maimain  h',h'y  1?  “?  l°™  too  odious 

ih#»iv  himself  without  the  necessity  of 

by  makTnfhim  t°hr  ‘beysoon  render  him  odio“s 
„'77*  ,he  tnstrument  of  their  govem- 
to  him  hal  ,case  troops  are  bountifully  sent 
should V ma,nlain  his  authority.  That  he 
deman  'if  "°  want  »f  assistance,  a civil  gem 

who,  under CpreateJleS,drt’  iS-!?ept  at  his  c°urt’ 

Pay  of  th«eP , ‘ °f  Prov,dl»g  d“ly  for  the 
revenue  into  , .I‘0“Ps'  gels  assignments  on  the 
management  Under  his  P~vident 

signme™  a llud  s»on  accumulate;  new  as- 
bygs"ep  he  JhoU  these  debls;  umil’  S“P 
whole  power  'of  °th  revenue’  .and  with  “ ‘he 
his  hands  Th.  'hf,cou"try.  « delivered  into 

* virtuou  -emurat™  ,17d°dn0t  beh°'d  witb°“‘ 

civil  department  Vt  T ?a,ns  of  the 
driven  tn  \ feel  that  in  a country 

ntem' 7c  ^ i:be'!‘°n  by  tb<=  T' 
not  pennit  thd7e  ^ecessai7;  and  they  will 

Tracts  Tco^mrv  nTT,10  g°  unre^ded. 

discretion.  The?  it  k fde  ,'?red  over  to  their 
their  commanding  m f°U.nd  proPer  to  convert 
nue.  Thus  lw8  °^CCS*  ,nto  farmers  of  reve- 
'vell-reward^n?"  ‘he  .Wel,-Paid  civil  and 
tion  of  the  natives  ^ es{*hlishmcnt,  the  situa- 
The  authority  of  ih#.  may.^e  easily  conjectured. 
ment  is  eveXwhere  ?nd  ^ a”d  IawfuI  Sovern* 
gashed.  Disorders  S 1 • ,eVery  P°int  extin‘ 
are  repressed  bv  oth/  f v,0,lences  arise;  they 
fences.  Wherever  hi  d,®orders  and  other  vio- 

ind  the  farming  colonpU°  e?0rS  -°f  lhe  revenue 
“d>he  frontier  is  guld^^yl^r,^: 


*9' 

not  to  exclude  an  enemy,  but  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  inhabitants.  Burke  • * 

Sj>Dcc.  °i,  iy83  F°X'S  ^ ^ BiU' 

r™ese  intended  rebellions  are  one  of  the 
Company's  standing  resources.  When  mone^ 
has  been  thought  to  be  heaped  up  anywherT 
ts  owners  are  universally  accused  of  rebellion* 
until  they  are  acquitted  of  their  money  and  their’ 
treasons  at  once.  The  money  once  taken  Si 

setCtl,eSdtIOn'  tna1’  Punishment  ends.  It  is  w 
settled  a resource,  that  I rather  wonder  how  it 
comes  to  be  omitted  in  the  Directors’  account? 

sun  this  omission  will  be 

supplied  in  their  n#xt  edition. 

full  PWCTPtny  st[etched  ‘his  resource  to  the 
fn  Up  1 1 When  lhey  accused  two  old  women 
!Vh<;  remol?.st  co.rner  of  India  (who  could 
have  no  possible  view  or  motive  to  raise  dis- 
turbances) of  being  engaged  in  rebellion,  with 
an  intent  to  drive  out  the  English  nation  in 
whose  protection,  purchased  by  money  and 
secured  by  treaty,  rested  the  sole  hope  ofX  their 

Sd  theeoldB*Jt  thC  C°mpany  wan‘ed  money, 
and  the  old  women  must  be  guilty  of  a plot 

They  were  accused  of  rebellion,  and  they  were 
convicted  of  wealth.  Twice  had  grea^sums 

BririsXh^  fr°m  and  35  ofl8en  had  ‘he 
h guaranleed  the  remainder.  A body 
of  British  troops,  with  one  of  the  military  farm* 
ers-general  at  their  head,  was  sent  to  sei?  upon 

WeH  T.‘-  wt?*  theSe  helPle»  women  Pre 
3dd/  Th«r  chief  eunuchs,  who  were  their 
agents,  their  guardians,  protectors,  persons  of 
high  rank  according  to  the  Eastern  manners, 
and  of  great  trust,  were  thrown  into  dungeons 

ind^there'T  dlS“ver  ,heir  hidden  treasures,’ 
and  there  they  lie  at  present.  The  lands 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  women 
were  seized  and  confiscated.  Their  jewels  and 
effects  were  taken,  and  set  up  to  a^etnded 
auction  in  an  obscure  place,  and  bought  at  such 
a price  as  the  gentlemen  thought  proper  to  give. 

No  account  has  ever  been  transmitted  of  the 
TnlClG L°r-  P^oduce  ,of  ^is  sale.  What  money 
SZ£"r  unkn°wn,  or  what  terms  were 
1 5 r lfd  f°r  the  ma,n‘enance  of  these  despoiled 
and  forlorn  creatures;  for  by  some  particulars  k 
appears  as  if  an  engagement  of  the  kind  was 
made‘  c r Burke: 

Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  BilL 
Dec.  i,  1783. 

It  is  only  to  complete  the  view  I proposed  of 
die  conduct  of  the  Company  with  regard  to  the 

*teannnfel  P?V,nCeS>  lhat  1 shaI1  «ny  thing 
at  all  of  the  Carnatic,  which  is  the  scenef if  pos- 
sible, of  greater  disorder  than  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  of  this 
centre  and  metropolis  of  abuse,  whence  all  the 
rest  m India  and  in  England  diverge,  from 
whence  they  are  fed  and  methodized,  what  was 
said  of  Carthage,  “ De  Carthagine  sat  ms  est 
silere  quam  parum  dice  re."  This  country,  in 
all  its  denominations,  is  about  46,000  square 
miles.  It  may  be  affirmed,  universally,  that  not 
one  person  of  substance  or  property,  landed. 
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commercial,  or  moneyed,  excepting  two  or  three 
bankers,  who  are  necessary  deposits  and  distrib- 
utors of  the  general  spoil,  is  left  in  all  that  re- 
gion. In  that  country,  the  moisture,  the  bounty 
of  Heaven,  is  given  but  at  a certain  season.  Be- 
fore the  era  of  our  influence,  the  industry  of 
man  carefully  husbanded  that  gift  of  God.  The 
Gentoos  preserved,  with  a provident  and  re- 
ligious care,  the  precious  deposit  of  the  period- 
ical rain  in  reservoirs,  many  of  them  works  of 
royal  grandeur ; and  from  these,  as  occasion  de- 
manded, they  fructified  the  whole  country.  To 
maintain  these  reservoirs,  and  to  keep  up  an 
annual  advance  to  the  cultivators  for  seed  and 
cattle,  formed  a principal  object  of  the  piety  and 
policy  of  the  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Gentoo 
religion.  Burke: 

Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill, 
Dec.  I,  1783. 

The  menial  servants  of  Englishmen,  persons 
(to  use  the  emphatical  phrase  of  a ruined  and 
patient  Eastern  chief)  “ whose  fathers  they  would 
not  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  their  flock” , entered 
into  their  patrimonial  lands.  Mr.  Hastings’s 
banian  was,  after  this  auction,  found  possessed 
of  territories  yielding  a rent  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  a year. 

Such  an  universal  proscription,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, has  few  examples.  Such  a proscription, 
without  even  a pretence  of  delinquency,  has 
none.  It  stands  by  itself.  It  stands  as  a mon- 
ument to  astonish  the  imagination,  to  confound 
the  reason  of  mankind.  I confess  to  you,  when 
I first  came  to  know  this  business  in  its  true  na- 
ture and  extent,  my  surprise  did  a little  suspend 
my  indignation.  I was  in  a manner  stupefied 
by  the  desperate  boldness  of  a few  obscure  young 
men,  who,  having  obtained,  by  ways  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  a power  of  which  they 
saw  neither  the  purposes  nor  the  limits,  tossed 
about,  subverted,  and  tore  to  pieces,  as  if  it  were 
in  the  gambols  of  a boyish  unluckiness  and 
malice,  the  most  established  rights,  and  the  most 
ancient  and  revered  institutions,  of  ages  and 
nations.  BURKE : 

Speech  on  Mr.  Foods  East  India  Bill, 
Dec.  1,  1783. 

Whilst  the  Directors  were  digesting  their  as- 
tonishment at  this  information,  a memorial  was 
presented  to  them  from  three  gentlemen,  in- 
forming them  that  their  friends  had  lent,  likewise, 
to  merchants  of  Canton  in  China,  a sum  of  not 
more  than  one  million  sterling.  In  this  memo- 
rial they  called  upon  the  Company  for  their 
assistance  and  interposition  with  the  Chinese 
government  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt.  This 
sum  lent  to  Chinese  merchants  was  at  twenty-four 
per  cent.,  which  would  yield,  if  paid,  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Perplexed  as  the  Directors  were  with  these 
demands,  you  may  conceive,  Sir,  that  they  did 
not  find  themselves  much  disembarrassed  by 
being  made  acquainted  that  they  must  again 
exert  their  influence  for  a new  reserve  of  the 
happy  parsimony  of  their  servants,  collected  into 
a second  debt  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  amount- 


ing to  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  settled  at  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent. 
^ Burke : 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  ofArcofs  Debts , 
Feb.  28,  1785. 

Against  misgovemment  such  as  then  afflicted 
Bengal  it  was  impossible  to  struggle.  The  su- 
perior intelligence  and  energy  of  the  dominant 
class  made  their  power  irresistible.  A war  of 
Bengalees  against  Englishmen  was  like  a war 
of  sheep  against  wolves,  of  men  against  demons. 
The  only  protection  which  the  conquered  could 
find  was  in  the  moderation,  the  clemency,  the 
enlarged  policy  of  the  conquerore.  That  pro- 
tection, at  a later  period,  they  found.  But  at  first 
English  power  came  among  them  unaccompa- 
nied by  English  morality.  There  was  an  inter- 
val between  the  time  at  which  they  became  our 
subjects  and  the  time  at  which  we  began  to 
reflect  that  we  were  bound  to  discharge  towards 
them  the  duties  of  rulers.  During  that  interva. 
the  business  of  a servant  of  the  Company  was 
simply  to  wring  out  of  the  natives  a hundred 
or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  he  might  return  home  before  his 
constitution  had  suffered  from  the  heat,  to  marry 
a peer’s  daughter,  to  buy  rotten  boroughs  in 
Cornwall,  and  to  give  balls  in  St.  James’s  Square. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Warren  Hastings,  Oct.  1841. 


ECONOMY. 

The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  cir- 
cumstances is  in  great  danger  of  living,  m a 
little  time,  much  beneath  them.  Addison. 

Certainly,  if  a man  will  keep  but  of  even 
hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought  to  be  but  to 
the  half  of  his  receipts ; and  if  he  think  to  wax 
rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is  no  baseness  toi 
the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their  own 
estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence 
alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themselves  mto 
melancholy,  in  respect  they  shall  find  it  broken : 
but  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching. 
He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all 
had  need  both  choose  well  those  whom  he  em- 
ploy eth,  and  change  them  often ; for  new  are 
more  timorous  and  less  subtle.  He  that  can 
look  into  his  estate  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him 
to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A man  had  need,  * 
he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  to 
as  saving  again  in  some  other:  as  if  he  be  plen 
ful  in  diet,  to  be  saving  in  apparel ; if  he  be  plen- 
tiful in  the  hall,  to  be  saving  in  the  stable  ana 
the  like:  for  he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  01 
all  kinds  will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay. 

Lord  Bacon: 
Essay  XXIX.,  Of  Expense. 

It  may  be  new  to  his  Grace,  but  I beg  leave 
to  tell  him  that  mere  parsimony  is  not  economy 
It  is  separable  in  theory  from  it ; and  m fac 
may  or  it  may  not  be  a part  of  economy,  accor  • 
* ing  to  circumstances.  Expense,  and  great 
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other  fn  tJ?‘v,rt"e.  there  is,  however,  an- 

g^a^£E2rS£FS 

t»oi.y,  on,;ht“  t°r,  '"rf-w'rrto 

serviS^rreaMdent  ^ none,  but  meritorious 
nation  h*  "ot  wat ed  "anl  V*  r'“arded'  this 
want,  the  mean™ W‘"  ”°' 
ever  will  receive  ° g . the  serv»ce  it 

it  ever  wil?  D1S,“d  e"courag'"g  all  the  merit 
elation  of  sS  has1^'^’  since  ,he  f°“"- 
that  species  of  profusion!**"  X"  * 
Letters  to  a Nobh  Lord,  1796. 


the  highest  intellect  cannot  safely  neglect  it  a 
tiiousand  instances  every  day  prove  Sat  hi 

humblest  may  practise  it  With  success! 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


»/yU, 

80  tiie  firet  creates/^  educa‘ed  w‘th  temperance, 

them'^fs 

snrSTsua-  £z*££ 

us.  had  - mG°«n ■«"»  than  we  have  amongst 
Goldsmith:  Essays,  No.  VII. 

tie  welK°  H^ii  a°p^dndali°n  l°  manaSe  a ]it‘ 
in  a little  room  Vn  wag?“«r  tha<  can  turn 
the  praise  of  ? bve  we  ln  abundance  is 
w,uS;  m0,e  hnw  !,e-  n°‘  of  ,he  Perso“-  I 

“y  little,  than  how  ,0  mStei!  £°0°re.  aCC°Unt  °f 
p . Bishop  J.  Hall. 

and  ofXX  P^eh  of  ““pd'y.  of  liberty, 
perance,  of  cheerfnln?  beau*e°us  s,ster  of  tem- 
fuseness  is  a cruel  tmT’  and  health  5 and  pro- 

-enntotheir’^^  J&T 

dencef fhe^sister  of  fermed  the  daughter  of  pru- 
of  liberty.  He  that e.mperance’  and  the  parent 
become  poor  and  will  quickly 

— enforce  d<=p*-d- 

All  tn  ^ DR-  S*  J°HNSON. 

Principle,  ouX^tfoVo^1516'  Upon  whalever 
learn  the  sage  ma^.W  VhemSelves  obliged  to 
pestors,  and  attain  t?p  °f,°ur  Parsimonious  an- 
mg  expense;  for  arts  of  contract- 

r**»  and  with  it  fa,  ****  economy  none  can  be 
P°wer  of  savLXtT”  The  ■»«* 

““St  be  Of  easy\ctnd«i/f  ln  our  hands 

“ the  „am£k  Q?S  R eV"y  mind:  an'1 
13  ‘Lord  Bacon  may  show  that 


education. 

I consider  a human  soul  without  education 

iBinWem  £ ‘h,e  q“ar,T'  "hich  shows  none  of 
Its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher 

°Ut  thC  colours’ makes  the  surface^hine* 
and  discovers  eveiy  ornamental  cloud,  spot  and 

tion  ?h"S  U,r0Ugh  the  ^dy  of  it!  ^du“ 

a Mbk^niSdSre  »hen  it  works  upon 

a noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  everv  latent 
virtue  and  perfection,  which  without  such  helps 

If11^  t0  • n their  “PPcarance.  ^ 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I shall  make  use  of 

S?i^meil"Sia,,ACe  t0  illustrate  the  force  of  edu 
cation,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain 
his  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  hePtells 
us  that  a statue  lies  hid  in  a block  of  marble 
and  that  die  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away 
die  superfluous  matter  and  removes  the  rubbisfo 
The  figure  is  in  stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it. 
What  sculpture  is  to  a block  of  marble,  educa- 

J3"  nr  ?hhTan  S°ul  The  Phiiosopher,  the 
saint,  or  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the 

great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a 
plebeian,  which  a proper  education  might  hav* 
disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  215. 

*8  ? believe  the  English  universities  are  the 
best  places  in  the  world  for  those  who  can  profit 
80  1 tb,nk  for  the  idle  and  self-indul- 
gent  they  are  about  the  very  worst. 

Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

The  force  of  education  is  so  great,  that  we 

Sun  wW ^ h1*  minds  fnd  manners  of  the  young 
mto  what  shape  we  please,  and  give  them  thf 

r”m!T10nS  °f  SUCh  b“bi,s  “ sha11  «ft« 
ema,n*  Atterbury. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  more  obviouslv 
require  labour  and  cultivation  to  prepare  them 
for  our  use  and  subsistence,  than  our  faculties 
demand  instruction  and  regulation  in  order  to 
qualify  us  to  become  upright  and  valuable  mem- 

selves  SOC,ety,  USCful  t0  °thers'  or  haPPy  m our- 

Barrow. 

he«dertiAV^-beCn  when  the  country 

h5‘ ard  with  dismay  that  “The  soldier  was  o 

?bM  ad*K  That;s  not  the  now.  Let  the 
“e  Lbroad:.  ,n  Ae  present  age  he  can  do  ^ 
nothing.  There  is  another  person  abroad.— a 

nX,ny°rtfnt  in  the  «y«  of  some,  an 

insignificant  person,  whose  labours  have  tended 
to  produce  this  state  of  things.  The  school- 
,S,abroad!  And  I ri^st  more  to  him, 
armed  wuh  his  primer,  than  I do  the  soldier  in 
full  military  array,  for  upholding  and  extending 
the  liberties  of  his  country. 

Lord  Brougham  : 

speech  m House  of  Commons , Jan.  29,  1828 
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How  different  from  this  manner  of  education 
is  that  which  prevails  in  our  own  country,  where 
nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  forty  or  fifty 
boys  of  several  ages,  tempers,  and  inclinations, 
ranged  together  in  the  same  class,  employed 
upon  the  same  authors,  and  enjoined  the  same 
tasks  ! Whatever  their  natural  genius  may  be, 
they  are  all  to  be  made  poets,  historians,  and 
orators  alike.  They  are  all  obliged  to  have  the 
same  capacity,  to  bring  in  the  same  tale  of  verse, 
and  to  furnish  out  the  same  amount  of  prose. 
Everybody  is  bound  to  have  as  good  a memory 
as  the  captain  of  the  form.  To  be  brief,  instead 
of  adapting  studies  to  the  particular  genius  of  a 
youth,  we  expect  from  the  young  man  that  he 
should  adapt  his  genius  to  his  studies.  This,  I 
must  confess,  is  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to 
the  instructor,  as  to  the  parent,  who  will  never 
be  brought  to  believe  that  his  son  is  not  capable 
of  performing  as  much  as  his  neighbour’s,  and 
that  he  may  not  make  him  whatever  he  has  a 
mind  to.  Budgell  : Spectator , No.  307. 

In  short,  a private  education  seems  the  most 
natural  method  for  the  forming  of  a virtuous 
man ; a public  education  for  making  a man  of 
business.  # The  first  would  furnish  out  a good 
subject  for  Plato’s  republic,  the  latter  a member 
for  a community  overrun  with  artifice  and  cor- 
ruption. > Budgell:  Spectator , No.  313. 

In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  pub- 
lic schools  than  that  the  masters  of  them  should 
use  the  same  care  in  fashioning  the  manners  of 
their  scholars  as  in  forming  their  tongues  to 
the  learned  languages.  Wherever  the  former 
is  omitted,  I cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Locke,  that  a man  must  have  a very  strange 
value  for  words,  when,  preferring  the  languages 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made 
them  such  brave  men,  he  can  think  it  worth 
while  to  hazard  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  his 
son  for  a little  Greek  and  Latin. 

Budgell  : Spectator , No.  337. 

What  is  the  education  of  the  generality  of  the 
world?  Reading  a parcel  of  books ? No.  Re- 
straint of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of 
virtue  and  of  justice,  form  the  education  of  the 
■world.  Burke. 

I too  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipotence 
of  early  culture  and  nurture ; hereby  we  have 
either  a doddered  dwarf  bush  or  a high-tower- 
ing, wide-spreading  tree ! either  a sick  yellow 
cabbage,  or  an  edible  luxuriant  green  one.  Of 
a truth  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  all 
philosophers,  to  note  down  with  accuracy  the 
characteristic  circumstances  of  their  education, 
— what  furthered,  what  hindered,  what  in  any 
way  modified  it.  Carlyle. 

Whote  school-hours  are  all  the  days  and 
nights  c f our  existence.  Carlyle. 

I have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those  who 
would  grudge  our  workmen  and  our  common 
people  the  very  highest  acquisitions  which  their 
taste,  or  their  time,  or  their  inclinations,  would 
lead  them  to  realize ; for  next  to  the  salvation 


of  their  souls,  I certainly  say  that  the  object  of 
my  fondest  aspirations  is  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, and,  as  a sure  consequence  of  this,  the 
economical,  advancement  of  the  working  classes, 
— the  one  object  which  of  all  others  in  the  wide 
range  of  political  speculation  is  the  one  which 
should  be  the  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
philanthropist  and  every  patriot. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

It  requires,  also,  a great  deal  of  exercise  to 
bring  it  [the  mind]  to  a state  of  health  and 
vigour.  Observe  the  difference  there  is  between 
minds  cultivated  and  minds  uncultivated,  and 
you  will,  I am  sure,  think  that  you  cannot  take 
too  much  pains,  nor  employ  too  much  of  yodr 
time,  in  the  culture  of  your  own.  A drayman 
is  probably  bom  with  as  good  organs  as  Milton, 
Locke,  or  Newton;  but,  by  culture,  they  are 
much  more  before  him  than  he  is  above  his 
horse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  extraordinary  ge- 
niuses have  broken  out  by  the  force  of  nature, 
without  the  assistance  of  education ; but  those 
instances  are  too  rare  for  anybody  to  trust  to ; 
and  even  they  would  make  a much  better  figure 
if  they  had  the  advantage  of  education  into  the 
bargain.  Lord  Chesterfield: 

Letters  to  his  Son , April  1,  174®- 

Thelwall  thought  it  very  unfair  to  infiuence  a 
child’s  mind  by  inculcating  any  opinions  before 
it  had  come  to  years  of  discretion  to  choose  for 
itself.  I showed  him  my  garden,  and  told  him 
it  was  my  botanical  garden.  “How  so?”  said 
he ; “ it  is  covered  with  weeds.”  “ Oh,”  I re- 
plied, “ that  is  only  because  it  has  not  yet 
come  to  its  age  of  discretion  and  choice.  The 
weeds,  you  see,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  grow, 
and  I thought  it  unfair  in  me  to  prejudice  the 
soil  towards  roses  and  strawberries.” 

Coleridge. 

Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning, 
when  he  finds  his  ignorance  is  caressed  ? But 
when  you  browbeat  and  maul  them  you  make 
them  men:  for  though  they  have  no  natural 
mettle,  yet  if  they  are  spurred  and  kicked  they 
will  mend  their  pace.  Jeremy  Collier. 

In  one  of  the  notes  to  a former  publication  I 
have  quoted  an  old  writer,  who  observes  that 
“ we  fatten  a sheep  with  grass,  not  in  order  to 
obtain  a crop  of  hay  from  his  back,  but  m the 
hope  that  he  will  feed  us  with  mutton  and 
clothe  us  with  wool.”  We  may  apply  this  to  the 
sciences : we  teach  a young  man  algebra,  e 
mathematics,  and  logic,  not  that  he  shouldta  e 
his  equations  and  his  parallelograms  into  Wes  - 
minster  Hall,  and  bring  his  ten  predicaments 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  he  should 
bring  a mind  to  both  these  places  so  well  store 
with  the  sound  principles  of  truth  and  r®a®fn 
as  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  chicanery  of  the 
bar  nor  the  sophistry  of  the  senate.  The  acquire- 
ments of  science  may  be  termed  the  armour  o 
the  mind;  but  that  armour  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  that  cost  us  all  we  had,  and  left  us  no 
thing  to  defend.  Colton:  Lacon. 
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education. 


That  man  is  but  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
world  that  ts  not  brought  up  to  bSness  and 

Felltham. 

In  some. who  have  run  up  to  men  without 
education  we  may  observe  many  great  qualities 

ovtTkt  “amtrd:^eir  ^ 

over,  nke  diamonds  in  the  rock.  Felton. 
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n * Teiy  ^Pmtant  principle  in  education 
never  to  confine  children  long  to  any  one  occu’ 
pation  or  place.  It  is  totally  against  their  nature 
« indicated  in  all  their  voiumary  eierclses  ’ 
John  Foster:  Journal. 
JETS?  conversation  with  Mr.  S.  on  edu- 
«peciaUy^r.toSe?Lantdhe^en,  o?  thofe’ 

theTrnch.Tdhr°e/sahyhfrget,'in  ,he  fo™,ati»'>  of 
ineir  children  s habits,  to  inspire  that  vigorous 

possiblednumheh*Cf  “knowledg“  smaller 

numb*5  °f  wants,  and  so  avoids  or 

John  Foster  : Journal. 
render  educatio"  « not  intended  to 

trues?  b°°ks  “ con,ai"  ‘he  soundest  and 

Greet  L Ut’in  ‘ST  *£“  sp'ak  th«  ^t 
Stilled  r;  and  by  these  roles  has  in- 

entiquity  BttagoSJj*  Vainest  humours  of 
ment  and  manner?  ^ 

men  without  iai?If Tls  a slI1y  conceit  that 

standing  Tt’c  ®^uaSes  ar.e  also  without  under- 

a,-  ..  f Thomas  Fuller  .• 

The  Holy  and  The  Profane  State. 

received  "?”  above  the  common  level 

^XlThe  sroTt^  fct  from  his  S- 

■mportant,  from  himself.*'  m°Sl  pereonal  and 
Gibbon  : Miscellaneous  Works 


of  the  classics  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to 
mem  a?d°?  S'iby  lnspirin®  an  elegance^f  send- 

in  vn‘nteaknf?;rwnh?e!°Ul  WhiCh  Sh°"ld 

Robert  Hall:  Review  of  Foster's  Essays. 

lowermdir/r°bjeCted  t0  the  instruction  of  the 
T a"  aPPrehension  that  it  would 
fied  tk°-e  lhe!r  sphere,  make  them  dissatis- 
f,  d. iS  hfr  sIlatlon  ln  l‘fe,  and,  by  impairing 
the  habits  of  subordination,  endanger  the  Iran? 
SW  the  state;  an  objection  devoid  suS?y 
of  all  force  and  validity.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive in  what  manner  instructing  men^n  their 

how^haf11  Pri°mpt  to  neSlect  ‘hose  duties,  or 
how  that  enlargement  of  reason  which  enables 
them  to  comprehend  the  true  grounds  of  au- 
Jdkn  and, the  obhgation  to  obedience  should 
Inlm  ? hem  t0  obey*  The  admirable  mech- 
t^onof°f  SLCIeSr-,i°^ether  with  that  subordina- 
tion of  ranks  which  is  essential  to  its  subsistence 
is  surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture  which  the 
exercise  of  reason  will  detected  expose.  The 

thi  soril^6  h/Ve  State  M implies  a reflcction  on 
the  social  order,  equally  impolitic,  invidious, 

and  unjust.  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legiti- 
mate governments  so  insecure  as  extreme  ig- 
norance in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  yields 
them  an  easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the 
victims  of  prejudices  and  false  alarms,  and  so 

of  nnhT S WUha  that  fheir  interference  in  a time 
of  public  commotion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  eruption  of  a volcano. 

Robert  Hall: 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes. 


. , — — vw/kti/iw  rrortts. 

school  fn  a*  yea^than0^  trUC  * lsdom  in  a public 
hye.  It  is^nn/  r an  by  a Pnvate  education  in 
equals,  youth  learn0*1  LmaS^|eI!^  but  ^rom  their 
the  little  tricks  thev  KnowIedSe  °J  the  world : 
ishment  that  freou^miP  Ca?b  otber»  the  pun- 
ts a just  picture  of  th/  attefnds  tbJ  commission, 
ways  of  wor,di  a"d  all  the 

miniature.  It  isPt™eSed  '“a  PabIic  school  in 
acquainted  with  som*  • 8 ?bl  d ls  earb'  made 
better  to  know  th*-*-,  V1£CS  l“  V school ; but  it  is 
taught  them  when  * Whe“  8 i*y’ than  be  firs* 
Aen  may  have  irresistible  charms  'heir  n°Ve“y 
Goldsmith:  Essays,  No.  VII. 

World,1  we  SrfndfnedT  l?*?1  P*^®*  the 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  s udy 


. 1 a®.  Persuaded  that  the  extreme  profligacy 
improvidence,  and  misery  which  are  so  preva- 
lent among  the  labouring  classes  in  many  coun- 
tries are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
education.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  compared 
with  that  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 

..  Robert  Hall: 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes. 

Education  and  instruction  are  the  means,  the 
one  by  use,  the  other  by  precept,  to  make  our 
natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  better  and  the 
sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error, 
good  and  evil.  Hooker. 

A girl  may  be  shown  how  to  darn  and  how 
to  patch,  how  to  bake  and  how  to  brew,  how  to 
scrub  and  how  to  rub,  how  to  buy  penny-worths 
with  pennies,  and  yet  be  sent  out  to  the  rich 
man  a defective  servant,  and  to  the  poor  man 
an  unthrifty  uncomfortable  wife.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  may  have  received  formal  instruction 
m no  one  of  these  things,  and  yet  be  able  to 
overcome  every  difficulty  as  it  arises,  by  help  of 
the  spirit  that  has  been  put  into  her,  and  will 
not  only  soon  do  well,  but  will  perpetually  ad- 
vance towards  perfection  in  whatever  ministry 
may  be  demanded  of  her  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  future  life.  If  she  has  been  Pained  to 
live  by  How  and  Why, — always  peuring  down 
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through  these  conductors,  the  whole  energy  of 
the  mind  upon  the  matter  actually  in  hand, — she 
will  surely  make  a wise  wife  or  a clever  servant. 

Household  Words. 

We  do  not  believe  in  great  stupidity  as  a 
common  natural  gift.  Doubtless,  it  sometimes 
is  so;  but,  as  seen  among  grown-up  people,  it 
is  often  artificial.  The  bad  teacher  complains 
of  the  pupil.  There  is  a well-known  instance 
of  a girl  who,  at  fifteen,  was  thought  so  stupid 
that  her  father  despairingly  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  educate  her.  This  girl  was  Elizabeth 
Carter,  who  lived  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  learned 
woman  that  England  has  ever  produced. 

Household  Words. 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the  edu- 
cating our  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we 
take  care  of  their  persons  and  neglect  their 
minds ; in  our  sons  we  are  so  intent  upon  adorn- 
ing their  minds  that  we  wholly  neglect  their 
bodies.  It  is  from  this  that  you  shall  see  a 
young  lady  celebrated  and  admired  in  all  the 
assemblies  about  town,  when  her  elder  brother 
is  afraid  to  come  into  a room.  From  this  ill- 
management  it  arises  that  we  frequently  observe 
a man’s  life  is  half  spent  before  he  is  taken  no- 
tice of ; and  a woman  in  the  prime  of  her  years 
is  out  of  fashion  and  neglected. 

Hughes  : Spectator , No.  66. 

There  is  a branch  of  useful  training  which 
cannot  be  too  heedfully  regarded : I mean  the 
education  that  children  give  themselves.  Their 
observation  is  ever  alive  and  awake  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  pass  around  them ; and  from 
the  circumstances  thus  observed  they  are  con- 
tinually drawing  their  own  conclusions.  These 
observations  and  conclusions  have  a powerful 
influence  in  forming  the  character  of  youth 
What  is  imparted  in  the  way  of  direct  instruc- 
tion they  are  apt  to  consider  as  official ; they 
receive  it  often  with  downright  suspicion ; gen- 
erally, perhaps,  with  a sort  of  undefined  qualifi 
cation  and  reserve.  It  is  otherwise  with  what 
children  discover  for  themselves.  As  matter  of 
self-acquisition,  this  is  treasured  up,  and  reasoned 
upon  ; it  penetrates  the  mind,  and  influences  the 
conduct,  beyond  all  the  formal  lectures  that  ever 
were  delivered.  Whether  it  be  for  good,  or 
whether  it  be  for  evil,  the  education  of  the  child 
is  principally  derived  from  its  own  observation 
of  the  actions , the  words  ^ the  voice , the  looks , of 
those  with  whom  it  lives.  The  fact  is  unques- 
tionably so ; and  since  the  fact  is  so,  it  is  impos- 
sible, surely,  that  the  friends  of  youth  can  be  too 
circumspect  in  the  youthful  presence  to  avoid 
every  (and  the  least  appearance  of)  evil.  This 
great  moral  truth  was  keenly  felt,  and  powerfully 
inculcated,  even  in  the  heathen  world.  But  the 
reverence  for  youth  of  Christian  parents  ought 
to  reach  immeasurably  further.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  set  no  bad  example : it  is  indispensable 
that  they  show  forth  a good  one.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  seem  virtuous : it  is  indispen- 
«ab!e  that  they  be  so.  Bishop  Jebb. 


Very  few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  counsel, 
or  learned  by  their  own  teaching;  for  Le  that 
aught  by  himself  had  a fool  to  hr 


was  only  taught  by  1 
master. 


Ben  Jonson. 


I think  we  may  assert  that  in  a hundred  men 
there  are  more  than  ninety  who  are  what  they 
are,  good  or  bad,  useful  or  pernicious  to  society, 
from  the  instruction  they  have  received.  It  is 
education  that  depend  the  great  differences 
observable  among  them.  The  least  and  most 
imperceptible  impressions  received  in  our 
fancy  have  consequences  very  important,  and  of 
a long  duration.  It  is  with  these  first  impres- 
sions as  with  a river,  whose  waters  we  can 
easily  turn,  by  different  canals,  in  quite  opposite 
courses;  so  that  from  the  insensible  direction 
the  stream  receives  at  its  source,  it  takes  differ- 
ent directions,  and  at  last  arrives  at  places  far 
distant  from  each  other;  and  with  the  same 
facility  we  may,  I think,  turn  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren to  what  direction  we  please. 

Locke. 

In  learning  anything,  as  little  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  mind  at  once  as  is  possible ; and 
that  being  understood  and  fully  mastered,  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  adjoining,  yet  unknown,  simple, 
unperplexed  proposition  belonging  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is 
principally  designed.  Locke. 

Could  it  be  believed  that  a child  should  dc 
forced  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a language 
which  he  is  never  to  use,  and  neglect  the  wnting 
a good  hand,  and  casting  accounts  ? 

6 Locke. 

Virtue  and  talents,  though  allowed  their  due 
consideration,  yet  are  not  enough  to  Pr°c^re,a 
man  a welcome  wherever  he  comes.  Nobody 
contents  himself  with  rough  diamonds,  or  wears 
them  so.  When  polished  and  set,  then  they 
give  a lustre.  Locke. 

In  education,  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on 
that  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  m the 
ordinary  course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the 
young  man  is  designed  for.  LOCKE. 

A child  will  learn  three  times  as  fast  when 

he  is  in  tune,  as  he  will  when  he  is  dragged  to 
his  task.  LOCKE. 

The  mischiefs  that  come  by  inadvertency  or 
ignorance  are  but  very  gently  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  Locke. 

To  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or  disgrace  sink 
the  deeper,  and  be  of  the  more  weight,  either 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  things  should  con- 
stantly accompany  these  different  states. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman ; but  reading, 
good  company,  and  reflection  must  fi^n^hun. 

It  is  proposed  that  for  every  vacancy  in  the 
civil  service  four  candidates  shall  be  nam*;  » 
and  the  best  candidate  selected  by  examinati  Dn. 
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We  conceive  that  under  this  system  the  persons 
sent  out  will  be  young  men  above  par,  young 
men  superior  either  in  talents  or  in  diligence  to 
che  mass.  It  is  said,  I know,  that  examinations 
in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  mathematics  are  no 
tests  of  what  men  will  prove  to  be  in  life.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  not  infallible 
tests ; but  that  they  are  tests  I confidently  main- 
tain. Look  at  every  walk  of  life,  at  this  house, 
at  the  other  house,  at  the  Bar,  at  the  Bench,  at  the 
Church,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  true  that  those 
who  attain  high  distinction  in  the  world  were 
generally  men  who  were  distinguished  in  their 
academic  career.  Indeed,  Sir,  this  objection 
would  prove  far  too  much  even  for  those  who 
use  it.  It  would  prove  that  there  is  no  use  at 
all  in  education.  Why  should  we  put  boys  out 
of  their  way  ? Why  should  we  force  a lad  who 
would  much  rather  fly  a kite  or  trundle  a hoop 
to  learn  his  Latin  Grammar  ? Why  should  we 
keep  a young  man  to  his  Thucydides  or  his 
Laplace  when  he  would  much  rather  be  shoot- 
ing ? Education  would  be  mere  useless  torture 
if  at  two  or  three  and  twenty  a man  who  had 
neglected  his  studies  were  exactly  on  a par  with 
a man  who  had  applied  himself  to  them,  ex- 
actly as  likely  to  perform  all  the  oflkesxjf  public 
life  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage 
to  society.  Whether  the  English  system  of 
education  be  good  or  bad  is  not  now  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  I may  think  that  too  much  time 
is  given  to  the  ancient  languages  and  to  the 
abstract  sciences.  But  what  then  ? Whatever 
be  the  languages,  whatever  be  the  sciences, 
which  it  is  in  any  age  or  country  the  fashion  to 
teach,  the  persons  who  become  the  greatest 
proficients  in  those  languages  and  those  sciences 
will  generally  be  the  flower  of  the  youth,  the 
meet  acute,  the  most  industrious,  the  most  am- 
bitious of  honourable  distinctions.  If  the  Ptole- 
maic system  were  taught  at  Cambridge  instead 
of  the  Newtonian,  the  senior  wrangler  would 
nevertheless  be  in  general  a superior  man  to 
the  wooden  spoon.  If  instead  of  learning  Greek 
we  learned  the  Cherokee,  the  man  who  under- 
stood the  Cherokee  best,  who  made  the  most 
correct  and  melodious  Cherokee  verses,  who 
comprehended  most  accurately  the  effect  of  the 
Cherokee  particles,  would  generally  be  a supe- 
rior man  to  him  who  was  destitute  of  these 
accomplishments.  If  astrology  were  taught  at 
our  Universities,  the  young  man  who  cast  nativi- 
ties best  would  generally  turn  out  a superior 
nian.  If  alchemy  were  taught,  the  young  man 
u'?  s^owe^  most  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone  would  generally  turn  out  a 
superior  man.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  the  Government  of  India,  July 
*o»  1833. 

We  cannot  wish  that  any  work  or  class  of 
works  which  has  exercised  a great  influence  on 
me  human  mind,  and  which  illustrates  the  char- 
acter of  an  important  epoch  in  letters,  politics, 
and  morals,  should  disappear  from  the  world. 
II  we  err  in  this  matter,  we  err  with  the  greatest 
®en  and  bodies  of  men  in  the  empire,  and 


especially  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
with  the  great  schools  of  learning  which  are 
connected  with  her.  The  whole  liberal  educa- 
tion of  our  countrymen  is  conducted  on  the 
principle  that  no  book  which  is  valuable,  either 
by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  or  by 
reason  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  his- 
tory, polity,  and  manners  of  nations,  should  be 
withheld  from  the  student  on  account  of  its 
impurity.  The  Athenian  Comedies,  in  which 
there  are  scarcely  a hundred  lines  together 
without  some  passage  of  which  Rochester  would 
have  been  ashamed,  have  been  reprinted  at  the 
Pitt  Press  and  the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the 
direction  of  syndics  and  delegates  appointed  by 
the  Universities,  and  have  been  illustrated  with 
notes  by  reverend,  very  reverend,  and  right 
reverend  commentators.  Every  year  the  most 
distinguished  young  men  in  the  kingdom  are 
examined  by  bishops  and  professors  of  divinity 
in  such  works  as  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes 
and  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  a little  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
a conclave  of  venerable  fathers  of  the  church 
praising  and  rewarding  a lad  on  account  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  writings  compared 
with  which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  is  modest. 
But,  for  our  own  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  great  societies  which  direct  the  education 
of  the  English  gentry  have  herein  judged 
wisely.  It  is  unquestionable  that  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature  enlarges 
and  enriches  the  mind.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  a man  whose  mind  has  been  thus  enlarged 
and  enriched  is  likely  to  be  far  more  useful  to 
the  state  and  to  the  church  than  one  who  is 
unskilled,  or  little  skilled,  in  classical  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that,  in  a world  so  full  of  temptation  as  this, 
any  gentleman  whose  life  would  have  been  vir- 
tuous if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and 
Juvenal  will  be  made  vicious  by  reading  them. 
A man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of 
such  a state  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live, 
is  yet  afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a few  Greek  or  Latin  verses,  acts,  we 
think,  much  like  the  felon  who  begged  the 
sheriffs  to  let  him  have  an  umbrella  held  over  his 
head  from  the  door  of  Newgate  to  the  gallows, 
because  it  was  a drizzling  morning  and  he  was 
apt  to  take  cold.  The  virtue  which  the  world 
wants  is  a healthful  virtue,  not  a valetudinarian 
virtue,  a virtue  which  can  expose  itself  to  the 
risks  inseparable  from  all  spirited  exertion,  not 
a virtue  which  keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for 
fear  of  infection  and  eschews  the  common  food 
as  too  stimulating.  It  would  be  indeed  absurd 
to  attempt  to  keep  men  from  acquiring  those 
qualifications  which  fit  them  to  play  their  part 
in  life  with  honour  to  themselves  and  advantage 
to  their  country  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved,  a delicacy 
which  a walk  from  Westminster  to  the  Temple 
is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoratu  n, 
Jan.  1841. 
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I believe,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  means  of  education  for 
the  common  people.  This  proposition  seems  to 
me  to  be  implied  in  every  definition  that  has 
ever  yet  been  given  of  the  functions  of  a gov- 
ernment. About  the  extent  of  those  functions 
there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
ingenious  men.  There  are  some  who  hold  that 
it  is  the  business  of  a government  to  meddle 
with  every  part  of  the  system  of  human  life,  to 
regulate  trade  by  bounties  and  prohibitions,  to 
regulate  expenditure  by  sumptuary  laws,  to  reg- 
ulate literature  by  a censorship,  to  regulate  re- 
ligion by  an  inquisition.  Others  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  assign  to  government  a very 
narrow  sphere  of  action.  But  the  very  narrowest 
sphere  that  ever  was  assigned  to  governments  by 
any  school  of  political  philosophy  is  quite  wide 
enough  for  my  purpose.  On  one  point  all  the 
disputants  are  agreed.  They  unanimously  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government 
to  take  order  for  giving  security  to  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  members  of  the  government. 

This  being  admitted,  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
education  of  the  common  people  is  a most 
effectual  means  of  securing  our  persons  and  our 
property  ? Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Education , April  18,  1847. 

This,  then,  is  my  argument : It  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  protect  our  persons  and  property 
from  danger.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  a principal  cause  of  danger  to 
our  persons  and  property.  Therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that  the 
common  people  shall  not  be  grossly  ignorant. 
And  what  is  the  alternative?  It  is  universally 
admitted  that,  ^y  some  means,  government  must 
protect  our  persons  and  property.  If  you  takeaway 
education,  what  means  do  you  leave  ? You  leave 
means  such  as  only  necessity  can  justify,  means 
which  inflict  a fearful  amount  of  pain,  not  only 
on  the  guilty,  but  on  the  innocent  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  guilty.  You  leave  guns  and 
bayonets,  stocks  and  whipping-posts,  treadmills, 
solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gibbets.  See,  then, 
how  the  case  stands.  Here  is  an  end  which,  as 
we  all  agree,  governments  are  bound  to  attain. 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  attaining  it.  One 
of  these  ways  is  by  making  men  better  and 
wiser  and  happier.  The  other  way  is  by  making 
them  Infamous  and  miserable.  Can  it  be  doubted 
which  way  we  ought  to  prefer?  Is  it  not 
strange,  is  it  not  almost  incredible,  that  pious 
and  bene voiciit  men  should  gravely  propound 
the  doctrine  that  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  pun- 
ish and  at  the  same  time  bound  not  to  teach  ? 
To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that  whoever  has  a 
to  hang  has  a right  to  educate.  Can  we 
flunk  without  shame  and  remorse  that  more  than 
Half  of  those  wretches  who  have  been  tied  up 
at  Newgate  in  our  time  might  have  been  living 
happily,  that  more  than  half  of  those  who  are 
now  in  our  gaols  might  have  been  enjoying  lib- 

CrtyxTan_?  that  liberty  well>  *at  such  a hell 
as  Norfolk  Island  need  never  have  existed,  if 
we  had  expended  in  training  honest  men  but  a 


small  part  of  what  we  have  expended  in  hunting 
and  torturing  rogues  ? 

Lord  Macaulay  • 

Speech  on  Education , April  18,  1847. 

I say,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  only  a means,  but  the  best  means,  of 
obtaining  that  which  all  allow  to  be  a chief  end 
of  government ; and,  if  this  be  so,  it  passes  my 
faculties  to  understand  how  any  man  can  gravely 
contend  that  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  education  of  the  people. 

My  confidence  in  my  judgment  is  strengthened 
when  I recollect  that  I hold  that  opinion  in 
common  with  all  the  greatest  lawgivers,  states- 
men, and  political  philosophers  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  with  all  the  most  illustrious  champions 
of  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  and  especially 
with  those  men  whose  names  were  once  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  the  Protestant  Dis 
senters  of  England.  I might  cite  many  of  the 
most  venerable  names  of  the  Old  World ; but  I 
would  rather  cite  the  example  of  that  country 
which  the  supporters  of  the  Voluntary  system 
here  are  always  recommending  to  us  as  a pat- 
tern. Go  back  to  the  days  when  the  little  so- 
ciety which  has  expanded  into  the  opulent  and 
enlightened  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
began  to  exist.  Our  modem  Dissenters  will 
scarcely,  I think,  venture  to  speak  contumeli- 
ously  of  those  Puritans  whose  spirit  Laud  and 
his  High  Commission  Court  could  not  subdue, 
of  those  Puritans  who  were  willing  to  leave 
home  and  kindred,  and  all  the  comforts  and  re- 
finements of  civilized  life,  to  cross  the  ocean,  to 
fix  their  ^bode  in  forests  among  wild  beasts  and 
wild  men,  rather  than  commit  the  sin  of  per- 
forming in  the  house  of  God  one  gesture  which 
they  believed  to  be  displeasing  to  Him.  Did 
those  brave  exiles  think  it  inconsistent  with  civil 
or  religious  freedom  that  the  State  should  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  people  ? No, 
Sir:  one  of  the  earliest  laws  enacted  by  the 
Puritan  colonists  was  that  every  township,  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  increased  it  to  the  number 
of  fifty  houses,  should  appoint  one  to  teach  all 
children  to  read  and  write,  and  that  every  town- 
ship of  a hundred  houses  should  set  up  a gram- 
mar school.  Nor  have  the  descendants  of  those 
who  made  this  law  ever  ceased  to  hold  that  the 
public  authorities  were  bound  to  provide  the 
means  of  public  instruction.  Nor  is  this  doctrine 
confined  to  New  England.  *'  Educate  the  people” 
was  the  first  admonition  addressed  by  Penn  to 
the  colony  which  he  founded.  “ Educate  the 
people”  was  the  legacy  of  Washington  to  the 
nation  which  he  had  saved.  “ Educate  the 
people”  was  the  unceasing  exhortation  of  Jeffer- 
son : and  I quote  Jefferson  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
because  of  all  the  eminent  men  that  have  ever 
lived,  Adam  Smith  himself  not  excepted,  Jeffer- 
son was  the  one  who  most  abhorred  everyth.ng 
like  meddling  on  the  part  of  governments.  Ye 
the  chief  business  of  his  later  years  was  to  es 
tablish  a good  system  of  State  education  in  Vir- 
ginia. Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Education , April  18,  1847 
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A great  part  of  the  education  of  every  child 
consists  of  those  impressions,  visual  and  other, 
which  the  senses  of  the  little  being  are  taking 
in  busily,  though  unconsciously,  amid  the  scenes 
of  their  first  exercise ; and  though  all  sorts  of 
men  are  born  in  all  sorts  of  places, — poets  in 
town,  and  prosaic  men  amid  fields  and  woody 
solitudes, — yet,  consistently  with  this,  it  is  also 
true  that  much  of  the  original  capital  on  which 
all  men  trade  intellectually  through  life  consists 
of  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  fact  and  imagery 
which  they  have  acquired  imperceptibly  by  the 
observations  of  their  early  years. 

Professor  D.  Masson. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I 
deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not 
yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness 
of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginning 
with  arts  most  easy  (and  those  be  such  as  are 
most  obvious  to  the  sense)  they  present  their 
young  unmatriculated  novices  at  first  coming 
with  the  most  intellective  abstractions  of  logic 
and  metaphysics. 

Milton  : Of  Education. 

The  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to 
temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations, 
upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw 
them  in  willing  obedience.  Milton. 

Now  will  be  the  right  season  of  forming  them 
to  be  able  writers,  when  they  shall  be  thus 
fraught  with  an  universal  insight  into  things. 

Milton. 

A complete  and  generous  education  fits  a man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  offices  of  peace  and  war.  Milton. 

The  only  true  conquests — those  which  awaken 
no  regret — are  those  obtained  over  ignorance. 
The  most  honourable,  as  the  most  useful,  pur- 
suit of  nations  is  that  which  contributes  to  the 
extension  of  human  intellect.  The  real  great- 
ness of  the  French  Republic  ought  henceforth 
to  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  sum 
of  human  knowledge,  and  in  not  allowing  a 
single  new  idea  to  exist  which  does  not  owe  its 
birth  to  their  exertions. 

Napoleon  I. : To  the  French  Institute. 

Education,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the 
word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that 
is  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives. 

Paley. 

Where  education  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
Of  improperly  managed,  we  see  the  worst  pas- 
aons  ruling  with  uncontrolled  and  incessant 
sway.  Good  sense  degenerates  into  craft,  and 
Rnger  rankles  into  malignity.  Restraint,  which 
is  thought  most  salutary,  comes  too  late,  and 
the  most  judicious  admonitions  are  urged  in 
vsun-  Dr.  S.  Parr. 

Of  all  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  allow  us  to  cultivate,  there  is  not 
one  which  breathes  a purer  fragrance,  or  bears 
a heavtnlier  aspect,  than  education.  It  is  a 


companion  which  no  misfortunes  can  depiess — 
no  clime  destroy — no  enemy  alienate — no  des- 
potism enslave — at  home  a friend — abroad  an 
introduction — in  solitude  a solace — in  society 
an  ornament — it  chastens  vice — it  guides  virtue 
— it  gives  at  once  a grace  and  government  to 
genius.  Without  it,  what  is  man  ? A splendid 
slave ! A reasoning  savage  ! Vacillating  be- 
tween the  dignity  of  an  intelligence  derived 
from  God  and  the  degradations  of  passions  par- 
ticipated with  brutes,  and,  in  the  accident  of 
their  alternate  ascendency,  shuddering  at  the  ter- 
rors of  an  hereafter,  or  hugging  the  horrid  hope 
of  annihilation.  Charles  Phillips. 

Begin  the  education  of  the  heart  not  with  the 
cultivation  of  noble  propensities,  but  with  the 
cutting  away  of  those  which  are  evil.  When 
once  the  noxious  herbs  are  withered  and  rooted 
out,  then  the  more  noble  plants,  strong  in  them- 
selves, will  shoot  upwards.  The  virtuous  heart, 
like  the  body,  becomes  strong  and  healthy  more 
by  labour  than  nourishment.  Richter. 

Were  one  to  point  out  a method  of  educa- 
tion, one  could  not,  methinks,  frame  one  more 
pleasing  or  improving  than  this : where  the 
children  get  a habit  of  communicating  thei: 
thoughts  and  inclinations  to  their  best  friend 
with  so  much  freedom  that  he  can  form  schemes 
for  their  future  life  and  conduct  from  an  obser- 
vation of  their  tempers,  and  by  that  means  be 
early  enough  in  choosing  their  way  of  life  to 
make  them  forward  in  some  art  or  science  at 
an  age  when  others  have  not  determined  what 
profession  to  follow. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  189. 

All  nations  have  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  education  which  consisted  in  the  obser- 
vance of  moral  duties.  Swift. 

You  cannot  but  have  observed  what  a violent 
run  there  is  among  . . . weak  people  against 
university  education.  Swift. 

Those  of  better  fortune,  not  making  learning 
their  maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  im- 
provement. Swift. 

Men  are  miserable  if  their  education  hath 
been  so  undisciplined  as  to  leave  them  unfur- 
nished of  skill  to  spend  their  time;  but  most 
miserable  if  such  misgovernment  and  unskil- 
fulness make  them  fall  into  vicious  company. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  learning  anything,  as  little  as  possible 
should  be  proposed  to  the  mind  at  first. 

* Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have 
no  magical  power  to  make  scholars.  As  a man 
is  in  all  circumstances,  under  God,  the  master 
of  his  own  fortune,  so  he  is  the  maker  of  hi* 
own  mind.  The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the 
human  intellect  that  it  can  only  grow  by  its  own 
action:  it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow. 
Every  man  must  therefore  educate  himsell. 
His  books  and  teacher  are  but  helps ; the  s ork 
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is  his.  A man  is  not  educated  until  he  has  the 
ability  to  summon,  in  an  emergency,  his  mental 
powers  in  vigorous  exercise  to  effect  its  proposed 
object.  It  is  not  the  man  who  has  seen  the 
most,  or  read  the  most,  who  can  do  this ; such 
a one  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other 
men’s  thoughts.  Nor  is  it  the  man  who  can 
boast  merely  of  native  vigour  and  capacity. 
The  greatest  of  all  warriors  who  went  to  the 
siege  of  Troy  had  not  the  pre-eminence  because 
nature  had  given  him  strength  and  he  carried 
the  largest  bow ; but  because  self-discipline  had 
taught  him  how  to  bend  it. 

Daniel  Webster. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish ; if 
Wwe  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we 
rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ; but 
if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue 
them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God 
and  love  of  our  fellow-men,  we  engrave  on 
those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to 
all  eternity.  Daniel  Webster. 

Education  may  be  compared  to  the  grafting 
of  a tree.  Every  gardener  knows  that  the 
younger  the  wilding-stock  is  that  is  to  be  grafted, 
the  easier  and  the  more  effectual  is  the  opera- 
tion, because,  then,  one  scion  put  on  just  above 
the  root  will  become  the  main  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  all  the  branches  it  puts  forth  will  be  of  the 
right  sort.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a tree  is 
to  be  grafted  at  a considerable  age  (which  may 
be  very  successfully  done),  you  have  to  put  on 
twenty  or  thirty  grafts  on  the  several  branches  ; 
and  afterwards  you  will  have  to  be  watching 
from  time  to  time  for  the  wilding-shoots  which 
the  stock  will  be  putting  forth,  and  pruning 
them  off.  And  even  so,  one  whose  character 
is  to  be  reformed  at  mature  age  will  find  it 
necessary  not  merely  to  implant  a right  prin- 
ciple once  for  all,  but  also  to  bestow  a distinct 
attention  on  the  correction  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  bad  habit.  . . . But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  education  resembles  the  grafting  of 
a tree  in  this  point  also,  that  there  must  be  some 
affinity  between  the  stock  and  the  graft,  though 
a very  important  practical  difference  may  exist ; 
for  example,  between  a worthless  crab  and  a 
fine  apple.  Even  so,  the  new  nature,  as  it  may 
be  called,  superinduced  by  education,  must 
always  retain  some  relation  to  the  original  one, 
though  differing  in  most  important  points.  You 
cannot,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  training,  make 
any  thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace 
of  the  natural  character.  Those  who  hold  that 
this  is  possible,  and  attempt  to  effect  it,  resera- 
• ble  Virgil,  who  (whether  in  ignorance  or,  as 
some  think,  by  way  of  “ poetical  license”)  talks 
of  grafting  an  oak  on  an  elm : “ glandemque 
sues  fregere  sub  ulmis.” 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Education 
and  Custom. 

A very  common  practice  may  be  here  noticed, 
- vhich  should  be  avoided  if  we  would  create  a 


habit  of  studying  with  profit, — that  of  making 
children  learn  by  rote  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand. “ It  is  done  on  this  plea, — that  they  will 
hereafter  learn  the  meaning  of  what  they  have 
been  thus  taught,  and  will  be  able  to  make  a 
practical  use  of  it.”  (London  Review,  xi.  412, 
413.)  But  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can 
be  more  injudicious.  . . . All  that  is  learned  by 
rote  by  a child  before  he  is  competent  to  attach 
a meaning  to  the  words  he  utters,  would  not,  if 
all  put  together,  amount  to  so  much  as  would 
cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a week’s 
labour  to  learn  perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost 
the  toil,  often  the  vain  toil,  of  many  years,  to 
unlearn  the  habit  of  formalism, — of  repeating 
words  by  rote  without  attending  to  their  mean- 
ing ; a habit  which  every  one  conversant  with 
education  knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  most 
readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with  difficulty 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the 
teacher;  but  which  such  a plan  must  inevitably 
tend  to  generate.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Studies. 

Curiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention, 
as  attention  is  of  memory;  therefore  the  first 
business  of  a teacher — first  not  only  in  point  of 
time,  but  of  importance — should  be  to  excite 
not  merely  a general  curiosity  on  the  subject  of 
the  study,  but  a particular  curiosity  on  particular 
points  in  that  subject.  To  teach  one  who  has 
no  curiosity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a field  without 
ploughing  it.  WHATELY: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Studies. 

Intellectual  education  now,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  time,  ought  to  include  in  its  compass  ele- 
ments contributed  to  it  in  every  one  of  the  great 
epochs  of  mental  energy  which  the  world  has 
seen.  In  this  respect,  most  especially,  we  are, 
if  we  know  how  to  use  our  advantages,  in- 
heritors of  the  wealth  of  all  the  richest  times ; 
strong  in  the  power  of  the  giants  of  all  ages ; 
placed  on  the  summit  of  an  edifice  which  thirty 
centuries  have  been  employed  in  building. 

Whewell. 


EGOTISM. 

Speech  of  a man’s  self  ought  to  be  seldom, 
and  well  chosen.  I knew  one  was  wont  to  say 
in  scorn,  “ He  must  needs  be  a wise  man,  he 
speaks  so  much  of  himself;”  and  there  is  but 
one  case  wherein  a man  may  commend  himself 
with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending 
virtue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be  such  a virtue 
whereunto  himself  pretendeth.  Speech  of  touch 
towards  others  should  be  sparingly  used;  for 
discourse  ought  to  be  as  a field,  without  coming 
home  to  any  man.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXIII :,  Of  Discourse. 

Fall  not,  however,  into  the  common  prevari 
eating  way  of  self-commendation  and  boasting  by 
denoting  the  imperfections  of  others.  He  who 
discommendeth  others  obliquely  commendeth 
himself.  He  who  whispers  their  infirmities 
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proclaims  his  o+n  exemption  from  them:  and 
consequently  says,  I am  not  as  this  publican,  or 
WhQI?  1 ta,k  of-  Open  ostentation 
and  oud  vam-glory  is  more  tolerable  than  this 
obliqmty,  as  but  containing  some  froth,  no  ink ; 
as  but  consisting  of  a personal  piece  of  folly 
nor  complicated  with  uncharitableness.  7' 
Sir  T.  Browne  ; 
Christian  Morals , Part  I.,  xxxiv. 
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The  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  these  evils  is 

EiCr*  t0„Speak  °f  y°Urself  at  a"  • But  when! 
histoncally,  you  are  obliged  to  mention  your- 
self, take  care  not  to  drop  one  single  word  that 
fw  amf* X or  indirectly  be  construed  as  fishing 

will  S lUSe‘  Be  y°,Ur  character  wh*t  it  will,  it 
be  know"  J and  nobody  will  take  it  upon 
vou  ^n"°rd-  Never  imagine  that  anything 
or  I 7 y?UrSdf  Wl11  varnish  your  defect 
" add  lustre  to  your  perfections;  but,  on  the 

makrth’e'f  may’  a"d  nine  times  in  ,en  will, 
If?rmer  “or®  glaring  and  the  latter 
^e«  nei.k.If  y°“  aFe?.1,ent  upon  your  own  sub- 

iStmet  orr  “Vy’cndlgna,ion’  n°r  ridic“le  will 
2?.™ c!  or  »'lay  the  applause  which  you  may 
really  deserve;  but  if  you  publish  your  own 

what!£verU1f")  a?y  occasion.  or  in  any  shape 
• I V d however  artfully  dressed  or 
? lse^»  they  will  all  conspire  against  you 
y™  aimJ,U  be  d**aPP°intea  of  life  ve^y  end 

you  atm  at.  Lord  Chesterfield: 

Letters  to  his  Son , Oct.  i9,  1748. 

SDeakiSofaMrd,rand  nice  subJect  for  a man  to 
Sinl^S  f : 11  *****  his  own  ^art  to  say 

“Cr  ?«!^-,Spar^ement'  and  the  Oder’s  7 
o hear  anything  of  praise  from  him. 

Cowley 

hoSdtiSnr  'n  COnVJersation  is  universally  ab- 

It  fmm  ■ j°SC  -wbo  are  condemned  to  listen  to 
childlesin.d,C?t,n? their  disSust  and  fatigue.  The 
extort  thi«  nC  C’  Power^ui  patron,  can  scarcely 
the  in  ”JhanCe'  ,We  Ieave  the  inside? 
than  heaV  ?he  i?r’  and  mount  the  box,  rather 
chaplain  k*t0?  of.  our  comPanion.  The 
archbishop  Th*  1?  the  Presence  of  the 
table  of  the  FW  yawns  at  the 

causf  fk1  C * Lord.  Yet,  from  whatever 

gives’to*wriuieCtiCi  ”!"  ,1’e't  of  conversation, 
impart  R„  ,«?  “s‘ wh>ch  nothing  else  can 

ofZ  kfod-  anH  mar°,!he  bo,dest  experiment 
own  LJ  r ?"2  " fu'ly  succeeded.  In  our 
of  the  samel^t,, Eyron'  by  a series  of  attempts 
general  interest  ° hln?‘Se^  tbe  object  of 

wrote  with  enotiJ^  m'ratlon-  Wordsworth 
v'ous;  and  bfhlTL  mtense-  but  'ess  ob- 
worth  b*f"  ?Warded  wilh  a “ct  of 

far  roorrr„\k  P t,Vely  smaH in  "umber,  but 

"eed?«  “muSC  m.their  devotio"-  » «• 

the  walks  ftfTf  t,p  y instances*  Even  now  all 
“ns  for  are  infested  with  mend" 

•w  eahibitine  ’all  rt>a#."?r'F’t  '°  exate  our  interest 
g 411  lhe  distortions  of  their  intel- 


lects  and  stripping  the  covering  from  all  the 
I putrid  sores  of  their  feelings. 

r-,.  . , „ Lord  Macaulay  : 

CrUiasnu  on  the  PHncipal  Italian  Writers, 
•No.  II.,  April,  1824. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  credulous  public  pities 

tread^mPer!|a»knU,Sl"Ce  Which  re(luires  only  the 
treadmill  and  the  whip.  This  art,  often  success- 
ful when  employed  by  dunces,  gives  irresistible 
fasematton  to  works  which  ’^ssesi  Tmri^c 
thfnl*  are  aIways  desirous  to  know  some- 
thmg  of  the  character  and  situation  of  those 
whose  writings  we  have  perused  with  pleasure. 
The  passages  in  which  Milton  has  alluded  to 
his  own  circumstances  are  perhaps  read  more 
frequently,  and  with  more  interest,  than  any 
other  lines  in  his  poems.  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve with  what  labour  critics  have  attempted 
to  glean  from  the  poems  of  Homer  some  hints 
as  to  his  situation  and  feelings.  According  to 
one  hypothesis,  he  intended  to  describe  himself 
under  the  name  of  Demodocus.  Others  main- 
ain  that  he  was  the  identical  Phemius  whose 
life  Ulysses  spared.  This  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  explains,  I think,  in  a great  de- 
gree,  the  extensive  popularity  of  a poet  whose 
works  are  little  else  than  the  expression  of  his 
personal  feelings.  Lord  Macaulay  : 
Criticisms  on  the  Principal  Italian  Writers  • 
April,  1824. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable 
man  [Lord  Byron]  owed  the  vast  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  contemporaries  at 
least  as  much  to  his  gloomy  egotism  as  to  the 
real  power  of  his  poetry.  We  never  could  very 
clearly  understand  how  it  is  that  egotism  so 
unpopular  in  conversation,  should  be  so  popular 
in  writing;  or  how  it  is  that  men  who  affect  in 
their  compositions  qualities  and  feelings  which 
they  have  not  impose  so  much  more  easily  on 
their  contemporaries  than  on  posterity. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron , June,  1831. 


ELOQUENCE. 

There  is  no  talent  so  pernicious  ns  eloquence 
to  those  who  have  it  not  under  command- 
women,  who  are  so  liberally  gifted  by  nature 
in  this  particular,  ought  to  study  the  riles  of 
female  oratory.  Addison. 

From  reading  the  most  admired  productions 
of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost 
every  one  rises  with  some  good  impressions  left 
on  his  mind  ; and  though  these  may  not  always 
be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among 
the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  without  possessing  the 
virtuous  affections  in  a strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of 
eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a good  man 
feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  in- 
terest mankind.  They  are  the  arder  t sentiments 
of  honour,  virtue,  magnanimity  and  public 
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spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius, 
and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas 
which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages;  and  if 
this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most  dis- 
tinguished efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  neces- 
sary also  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste 
and  feeling.  Blair  : Lectures. 

The  nature  of  our  constitution  makes  elo- 
quence more  useful  and  more  necessary  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  A certain 
degree  of  good  sense  and  knowledge  is  requisite 
for  that  as  well  as  for  everything  else ; but,  be- 
yond that,  the  purity  of  diction,  the  elegancy  of 
style,  the  harmony  of  periods,  a pleasing  elocu- 
tion, and  a graceful  action,  are  the  things  which 
a public  speaker  should  attend  to  the  most ; be- 
cause his  audience  does, — and  understands  them 
the  best, — or  rather,  indeed,  understands  little 
else.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper’s  strength 
as  an  orator  lay  by  no  means  in  his  reasonings, 
for  very  often  he  hazarded  very  weak  ones.  But 
such  was  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  his  style, 
such  the  propriety  and  charms  of  his  elocution, 
and  such  the  gracefulness  of  his  action,  that  he 
never  spoke  without  universal  applause.  The 
ears  and  the  eyes  gave  him  up  the  hearts  and 
the  understandings  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : Letters , CXXV. 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  can- 
not be  learnt  in  the  schools:  the  passions  are 
powerful  pleaders,  and  their  very  silence,  like 
that  of  Garrick,  goes  directly  to  the  soul : but 
rhetoric  is  the  creature  of  art,  which  he  who 
feels  least  will  most  excel  in;  it  is  the  quackery 
of  eloquence,  and  deals  in  nostrums,  not  in 
cures.  Colton  : Lacon. 

The  third  happiness  of  this  poet’s  imagination 
is  elocution,  or  the  art  of  clothing  the  thought  in 
apt,  significant,  and  sounding  words. 

Dryden. 

His  eloquent  tongue  so  well  seconds  his  fer- 
tile invention  that  no  one  speaks  better  when 
suddenly  called  forth.  His  attention  never  lan- 
guishes, his  mind  is  always  before  his  words ; 
his  memory  has  all  its  stock  so  turned  into 
ready  money  that  without  hesitation  or  delay  it 
supplies  whatever  the  occasion  may  require. 

Erasmus  : 

On  Sir  Thomas  More;  Erasmus ’ Epist. 

I despair  altogether  of  making  any  impression 
by  anything  I can  say,— a feeling  which  disquali- 
fies me  from  speaking  as  I ought.  I have  been 
accustomed  during  the  greatest  part  of  my  life 
to  be  animated  by  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
I might  not  be  speaking  in  vain, — without  which 
there  can  be  no  spirit  in  discourse.  I have 
often  heard  it  said,  and  I believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  even  the  most  eloquent  man  living  (how 
then  must  I be  disabled  1),  and  however  deeply 
impressed  with  the  subject,  could  scarcely  find 
utterance  if  he  were  to  be  standing  up  alone 
and  speaking  only  against  a dead  wall. 

Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  : 
Speech  tn  House  of  Lords  on  Amendment 
to  Address,  1819. 


False  eloquence  passeth  only  where  true  it 
not  understood.  Felton. 

Method,  we  are  aware,  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  every  discourse  designed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  mankind,  but  it  ought  never  to  force 
itself  on  the  attention  as  an  object  apart ; never 
appear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  instrument, 
or  beget  a suspicion  of  the  sentiments  being 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  method,  not  the 
method  for  the  sentiments.  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried  on  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  an- 
cient eloquence ; let  an  oration  of  Cicero  or  De- 
mosthenes be  sketched  upon  a Procrustes’  bed 
of  this  sort,  and,  if  I am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
the  flame  and  enthusiasm  which  have  excited 
admiration  in  all  ages  will  instantly  evaporate : 
yet  no  one  perceives  a want  of  method  in  these 
immortal  compositions,  nor  can  anything  be  con- 
ceived more  remote  from  incoherent  rhapsody. 

Robert  Hall: 

Discouragements  and  Supports  of  thf 
Christian  Minuter. 

Of  the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  these  cele- 
brated rivals  we  can  judge  only  by  report;  and, 
so  judging,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that, 
though  Shaftesbury  was  a distinguished  speaker, 
the  superiority  belongs  to  Halifax.  Indeed,  the 
readiness  of  Halifax  in  debate,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning,  the 
liveliness  of  his  expression,  and  the  silver  clear- 
ness and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  seem  to  have 
made  the  strongest  impression  on  his  contem 
poraries.  By  Dryden  he  is  described  as 

“ Of  piercing  wit  and  pregnant  thought. 

Endued  by  nature,  and  by  learning  taught 
To  move  assemblies." 

His  oratory  is  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost  to 
us,  like  that  of  Somers,  of  Bolingbroke,  of 
Charles  Townshend,  of  many  others  who  were 
accustomed  to  rise  amidst  the  breathless  expecta- 
tion of  senates  and  to  sit  down  amidst  reiterated 
bursts  of  applause.  But  old  men  who  lived  to 
admire  the  eloquence  of  Pulteney  in  its  me- 
ridian, and  that  of  Pitt  in  its  splendid  dawn,  still 
murmured  that  they  had  heard  nothing  like  the 
great  speeches  of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  The  power  of  Shaftesbury  over  arge 
masses  was  unrivalled.  Halifax  was  disqualified 
by  his  whole  character,  moral  and  intellectual, 
for  the  part  of  a demagogue.  It  was  in  smjJl 
circles,  and,  above  all,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  his  ascendency  was  felt. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Sir  William  Temple,  Oct.  i#3#- 

In  whom  does  it  not  enkindle  passion?  Its 
matchless  excellence  is  applicable  everywhere, 
in  all  classes  of  life.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
experience  the  effects  of  its  magic  inf  uence.  It 
excites  the  soldier  to  the  charge  ana  animates 
him  to  the  conflict.  The  miser  it  teaches  to 
weep  over  his  error,  and  to  despise  the  de- 
grading betrayer  of  his  peace.  It  convicts  the 
infidel  of  his  depravity,  dispels  the  cloud  that 
obscures  his  mind,  and  leaves  it  pure  and  ele- 
vated. The  guilty  are  living  monuments  of  it* 
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exertion,  and  hie  innocent  hail  it  as  the  vindi- 
cator of  theii  violated  rights  and  the  preserver 
of  their  sacred  reputation.  How  often  in  the 
courts  of  justice  does  the  criminal  behold  his 
arms  unshackled,  his  character  freed  from  sus- 
picion, and  his  future  left  open  before  him  with 
all  its  hopes  of  honours,  station,  and  dignity  1 
And  how  often,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  does 
Eloquence  unmask  corruption,  expose  intrigue, 
and  overthrow  tyranny ! In  the  cause  of  mercy 
it  is  omnipotent.  It  is  bold  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  superiority,  fearless  and  unyielding  in  the 
purity  of  its  motives.  All  opposition  it  destroys ; 
all  power  it  defies  Melvill. 

That  besotting  intoxication  which  verbal 
magic  brings  upon  the  mind.  South. 

Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence ; but  never 
is  it  so  great  as  when  it  pleads  along  with  na- 
ture, and  the  culprit  is  a child  strayed  from  his 
duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with  tears. 

Sterne. 

It  [eloquence]  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like 
the  outbreaking  of  a fountain  from  the  earth. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Elocution,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  con- 
vey the  meaning  clearly,  forcibly,  and  agreeably. 

Whately. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Life  will  frequently  languish,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  em- 
ployment subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their 
main  pursuit.  Blair. 

Employment,  which  Galen  calls  “ nature’s 
physician,”  is  so  essential  to  human  happiness 
that  indolence  is  justly  considered  the  mother 
of  misery.  Robert  Burton. 

Exert  your  talents  and  distinguish  yourself, 
and  don’t  think  of  retiring  from  the  world  until 
the  world  will  be  sorry  that  you  retire.  I hate 
a fellow  whom  pride,  or  cowardice,  or  laziness, 
drives  into  a corner,  and  who  does  nothing 
when  he  is  there  but  sit  and  growl.  Let  him 
come  out  as  I do,  and  bark. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Next  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  there 
is  nothing  that  so  secures  our  hearts  from  fool- 
ish passions,  nothing  that  preserves  so  holy  and 
wise  a frame  of  mind,  as  some  useful,  humble 
employment  of  ourselves.  Law. 

The  great  principle  of  human  satisfaction  is 
engagement.  Paley. 

*016  wise  prove,  and  the  foolish  confess,  by 
their  conduct,  that  a life  of  employment  is  the 
only  life  worth  leading.  Paley. 


ENEMIES. 

A friend  exaggerates  a man’s  virtues,  an  en- 
emy inflames  his  crimes.  A wise  man  should 


give  a just  attention  to  both  of  them,  so  far  as 
they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one 
and  diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch  has 
written  an  essay  on  the  benefits  which  a man 
may  receive  from  his  enemies,  and,  among  the 
good  fruits  of  enmity,  mentions  this  in  particular, 
that  by  the  reproaches  which  it  casts  upon  us 
we  see  the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open 
our  eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in  our 
lives  and  conversations,  which  we  should  not 
have  observed  without  the  help  of  such  ill- 
natured  monitors. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  399. 

Discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which 
is  commonly  the  truest ; for  they  will  give  you 
no  quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance 
Dryden. 

I have  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it 
is  more  honourable  to  save  a citizen  than  to  kill 
an  enemy.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

There  is  more  danger  in  a reserved  and  silent 
friend  than  in  a noisy,  babbling  enemy. 

L’ Estrange. 

A man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate  even 
his  enemies;  because  if  you  indulge  this  passion 
on  some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others; 
if  you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  such 
a vicious  habit  of  mind  as  by  degrees  will  break 
out  upon  those  who  are  your  friends,  or  those 
who  are  indifferent  to  you.  Plutarch. 

Speak  not  ill  of  a great  enenrty,  but  rather  give 
him  good  words,  that  he  may  use  you  the  better 
if  you  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands.  The 
Spaniard  did  this  when  he  was  dying : his  con- 
fessor told  him,  to  work  him  to  repentance,  how 
the  devil  tormented  the  wicked  that  went  to 
hell ; the  Spaniard,  replying,  called  the  devil 
“ My  lord : I hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not  so 
cruel.”  His  confessor  reproved  him.  “Excuse 
me,”  said  the  Don,  "for  calling  him  so:  I know 
not  into  what  hands  I may  fall;  and  if  I happen 
into  his,  I hope  he  will  use  me  the  better  for 
giving  him  good  words.” 

Selden:  Table  Talk . 

It  would  be  a rarity  w'orth  the  seeing  could 
any  one  show  us  such  a thing  as  a perfectly 
reconciled  enemy.  South. 

That  which  lays  a man  open  to  an  enemy,  and 
that  which  strips  him  of  a friend,  equally  attacks 
him  in  all  those  interests  that  are  capable  of  being 
weakened  by  the  one  and  supported  by  the  othei. 

South. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  malicious  craft  it 
fixing  upon  a season  to  give  a mark  of  enmity 
and  ill  will ; a word,  a look,  which  at  one  time 
would  make  no  impression,  at  another  time 
wounds  the  heart,  and,  like  a shaft  flying  with 
the  wind,  pierces  deep,  which,  with  its  own 
natural  force,  would  scarce  have  reached  the 
object  aimed  at  Sterni. 
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ENERGY. 

I know  it  is  common  for  men  to  say  that  such 
and  such  things  are  perfectly  right,  very  desira- 
ble, but  that,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  prac- 
ticable. Oh,  no,  Sir!  no!  Those  things  which 
are  not  practicable  are  not  desirable.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial  that  does 
not  lie  within  the  reach  of  an  informed  under- 
standing and  a well-directed  pursuit.  There  is 
nothing  that  God  has  judged  good  for  us  that  He 
has  not  given  us  the  means  to  accomplish,  both 
in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world.  If  we  cry, 
like  children,  for  the  moon,  like  children  we 
must  cry  on.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  the  Plan  for  Economical  Re- 
formt,  Feb.  II,  17 00. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  gives  to  this  descrip- 
tion the  full  use  of  all  their  native  energies.  If 
I have  reason  to  conceive  that  my  enemy,  who, 
as  such,  must  have  an  interest  in  my  destruction, 
is  also  a person  of  discernment  and  sagacity, 
then  I must  be  quite  sure  that,  in  a contest,  the 
object  he  violently  pursues  is  the  very  thing  by 
which  my  ruin  is  likely  to  be  the  most  perfectly 
accomplished.  Burke  : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  I.,  1796- 

He  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this 
short  life  must  apply  himself  to  the  work  with 
such  a concentration  of  his  forces  as  to  idle 
spectators,  who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves, 
looks  like  insanity.  John  Foster  : 

On  Decision  of  Character. 

Is  there  one  whom  difficulties  dishearten — 
who  bends  to  the  storm  ? He  will  do  little.  Is 
there  one  who  will  conquer  ? That  kind  of  man 
never  fails.  John  Hunter. 

It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ; and 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a thing,  they  shelter 
themselves  under  a persuasion  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove 
a work  possible,  is  strenuously  to  set  about  it ; 
and  no  wonder  if  that  proves  it  possible  that  for 
the  most  part  makes  it  so. 

South:  Sermons. 


ENGLAND. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than  any 
other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are 
made  on  us  by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  dis- 
course is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but  falls 
into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries ; as  it  is  observed,  that 
the  matter  of  our  writings  is  thrown  much  closer 
together,  and  lies  in  a narrower  compass,  than 
is  usual  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors;  for, 
to  favour  our  natural  taciturnity,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  do  it  in  the 
shortest  way  we  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  a 
oirth  to  our  conceptions  as  possible. 

This  humour  shows  itself  in  several  remarks 
that  we  may  make  upon  the  English  language. 
As,  first  of  all,  by  its  abounding  in  monosyllables, 


which  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  delivering  oui 
thoughts  in  few  sounds. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  135. 

We  have  in  England  a particular  bashfulnes* 
in  everything  that  regards  religion.  A well-bred 
man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  serious  sentiment 
of  this  nature,  and  very  often  to  appear  a greater 
libertine  than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in 
countenance  among  the  men  of  mode. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  458. 

In  our  present  miserable  and  divided  condi 
tion,  how  just  soever  a man's  pretensions  may 
be  to  a great  or  blameless  reputation,  he  must, 
with  regard  to  his  posthumous  character,  conten* 
himself  with  such  a consideration  as  induced 
the  famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  after  having  be- 
queathed his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  the 
earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to  foreign  nations. 

Addison. 

They  have  grudged  those  contributions  which 
have  set  our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Addison. 

The  man  within  whose  reach  Heaven  has 
placed  the  greatest  materials  for  making  life 
happy  is  an  English  country  gentleman. 

Emperor  Alexander. 

There  is  no  earthly  thing  more  mean  and 
despicable,  in  my  mind,  than  an  English  gentle- 
man destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilities 
and  opportunities,  and  only  revelling  in  the 
luxuries  of  our  high  civilization,  and  thinking 
himself  a great  person.  Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good 
literature;  and  if  preferment  attend  deservers, 
there  will  not  want  supplies.  Lord  Bacon. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained,  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  has  induced, 
and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pattern. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Those  who  talk  of  liberty  in  Britain  on  any 
other  principles  than  those  of  the  British  con- 
stitution talk  impertinently  at  best,  and  much 
charity  is  requisite  to  believe  no  worse  of  them. 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Resolve,  my  lord,  our  history  from  the  Con- 
quest. We  scarcely  ever  had  a Parliament  which 
knew,  when  it  attempted  to  set  limits  to  the  royal 
authority,  how  to  set  limits  to  its  own.  Evils  we 
have  had  continually  calling  for  reformation,  and 
reformations  more  grievous  than  any  evils.  Our 
boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down,  some- 
times giddily  set  up,  and  ever  precariously  fluc- 
tuating and  unsettled ; it  has  only  been  kept  alive 
by  the  blasts  of  continual  feuds,  wars,  and  con- 
spiracies. In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the 
scaffold  so  often  blushed  with  the  blood  ol  its 
nobility.  Confiscations,  banishments,  attainders, 
executions,  make  a large  part  of  the  history  o 
such  of  our  families  as  are  not  utterly  extin- 
guished by  them.  BURKE : 

Vindic . of  Nat.  Society , I75& 
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rn™e  power  )f  »ie  crown,  almost  dead  and 
rotten  as  Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 

th  C “r  rnen/th’  and  far  Iess  odi™>  under 
the  name  of  Influence.  An  influence  which 

w,tho?!  "OIse  and  without  violence ; 
SL  WUC^e  Wh,Ch  Converted  very  antago- 
S instrument  of  power;  which  con- 
tained m itself  a perpetual  principle  of  growth 
mid  renovation;  and  which  the  distresses  and 

°f  th,e  ?ounlry  equally  tended  to 
augment,  was  an  admirable  substitute  for  a pre- 
rogative  that  being  only  the  offspring  of  anti- 
quated  prejudices,  had  moulded  in  its  original 
SK  irresistible  principles  of  decay  and^is- 
•olution.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  a 

^f  acriveUt  f°r  3 teTP°rary  system  ; Ae interest 

-rrndrallTbl^  ^ 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents , 1770. 

av?id  ^'"g  touched  with  the  most 
po  gnant  emotion  when  he  compares  the  state 

r“'  thlS  th?  openine  of  his  Majesty’s 
otlrrflmenJ  wi,h  ‘.heir  condition  at  the 
voumr^ne  ' Slr-  the  House  has  many 

"8  ”beB  who  »«  saved  the  feeling  of 

w^Pa  ,hiC°n,rarVbUt  ,he  °Sed  ^elites 
wh«  « f of  lhe  second  temple  ! Oh ! 

sun^f  f 'ng  °i  ,s  there ! °h  ! ho'v  “on  this 
in tel^m*nJa“  glory  is  ““‘"S  in  clouds, 

shadow^  deaA!  5-1"  darkness  and  ,he 

wiulstMd  ,hifPPy  ?*rid!an*  Sir-  we  triumphantly 
withstood  the  combmaUon  of  all  Europe.  Every 

riemrio,^  8 ' b°Wed  under  ,he  fotce  of  our 

new  under3!1?18'  a“d’  W,h“‘  was  a combination 
“ lh.e  s“".  wc  had  all  the  trophies  of 

We  ruuned  field'  ral  'Advantages  of  peace. 

exuberant  nd  °f  -8  0ry  WaS  buried  under  the 
xuberance  of  luxuriant  harvest.  The  peaceful 

ohve  was  engrafted  on  the  laurel;  ar^s  and 

victory  sen?  r eacb  otI,er-  We  messengers  of 
met  thi  r 1 fr°mr  every  garter  of  the  globe, 
every^T?5?  °f  commeree  that  issued® from 
thefo^ed  uuuounced  one  triumph  while 
and  mX  the  er'  In  the  season  °f  Piracy 

But  nn?  d "1  ’“goiter,  the  whole, 
rejoice  we  ’aTi"!'  tb°Se  enemi<:s  look  on  and 

structure'  •Aed'an"g  J°,P'eCes  this  beautiful 
a spirit  of  blind?  0n  “f  d'fcord  walks  abroad  ; 
areP preparing  it™*  *!ld  de  “,lon  prevails ; we 
to  cm  tTpiefes  S8ieH0UrrOwn  flesh  in  “rder 
begin  with  fi«A  ri  onds  our  union,  and  we 
a preliminary  to  r—,rU,Cll°'?  of  our  commerce  as 
this  third  Parliament.'  auehter’-and  ^ opens 

N0tJ*d°r  S*‘ech  **  Amendment  of  the 
Address , Nov.  30,  1774,  J 
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think  om 'c^stb'Ir  “*  some  amongst  us 
Ur  Constitution  wants  many  imp, 


who 
many  improve- 


ments  to  make  it  a complete  system  of  liberty 

tMnk1?  SnM  ,Wh°-  “re  °f  *hat  °pinion  w““ld 
think  it  right  to  aim  at  such  improvement  by 

disturbmg  his  country  and  risking  everything 

that  is  dear  to  him.  In  every  arduous  enter? 

pnse,  we  consider  what  we  are  to  lose,  as  well 

l°  gain;  and  the  more  and  better 

thev  wiH  ltenVVCTy  Pe°ple  P0ssess*  the  Iess 

mnrfa  xi,h  d la,a  vam  altemPt  to  make  it 
from  arC  tke  COrds  °f man’  Ma»  acts 

Irom  adequate  motives  relative  to  his  interest, 
and  not  on  metaphysical  speculations.  Aristotle 
the  great  master  of  reasoning,  cautions  us,  and' 
with  great  weight  and  propriety,  against  this 
species  of  delusive  geometricalacfuracyin 
moral  arguments,  as  the-most  fallacious  of  all 
sophistry.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 
March  22,  1775. 

Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom;  and  a great  empire  and  little 
minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscious  of 
our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our 
place  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on 
America  with  the  old  warning  of  the  Church, 
Sursum  corda  l We  ought  to  elevate  our  minds 
to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which  the  order 
of  Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to 
the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors 
have  turned  a savage  wilderness  into  a glorious 
empire,  and  have  made  the  most  extensive  and 
the  only  honourable  conquests,  not  by  destroy 
ing  but  by  promoting  the  wealth,  the  number, 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get 
an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an  Ameri- 
can  empire.  English  privileges  have  made  it 
all  that  it  is ; English  privileges  alone  will  make 
it  all  it  can  be.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America, 
March  22,  1775. 

Parliament,  from  a mere  representative  of  the 
people,  and  a guardian  of  popular  privileges  for 
its  own  immediate  constituents,  grew  into  a 
mighty  sovereign.  Instead  of  being  a control 
on  tne  crown  on  its  own  behalf,  it  communi- 
cated  a sort  of  strength  to  the  royal  authority, 
which  was  wanted  for  the  conservation  of  a new 
object,  but  which  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to 
the  crown  alone.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  the  Sheriff's  of  Bristol,  April  3,  1 777, 

In  that  Constitution  I know,  and  exultinglv 
I feel,  both  that  I am  free,  and  that  I am  not 
free  dangerously  to  myself  or  to  ethers.  I 
know  that  no  power  on  earth,  acting  as  I ought 
to  do,  can  touch  my  life,  my  liberty,  or  my 
property.  I have  that  inward  and  dignified 
consciousness  of  my  own  security  and  independ- 
ence which  constitutes,  and  is  the  only  thing 
which  does  constitute,  the  proud  and  comfort- 
able sentiment  of  freedom  in  the  human  breast. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  Reform  of  Representation  of  tht 
Commons  in  Parliament , May  7,  1782. 
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It  suggests  melancholy  reflections,  in  conse- 

auence  of  the  strange  course  we  have  long  held, 
lat  we  are  now  no  longer  quarrelling  about  the 
character,  or  about  the  conduct,  of  men,  or  the 
tenour  of  measures,  but  we  are  grown  out  of 
humour  with  the  English  Constitution  itself ; 
this  is  become  the  object  of  the  animosity  of 
Englishmen.  This  constitution  in  former  days 
used  to  be  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the 
world:  it  was  the  pattern  for  politicians,  the 
theme  of  the  eloquent,  the  meditation  of  the 
philosopher,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  to 
Englishmen,  it  was  their  pride,  their  consolation. 
By  it  they  lived,  for  it  they  were  ready  to  die. 
Its  defects,  if  it  had  any,  were  partly  covered 
by  partiality,  and  partly  borne  by  prudence. 
Now  all  its  excellencies  are  forgot,  its  faults  are 
now  forcibly  dragged  into  day,  exaggerated  by 
every  artifice  of  representation.  It  is  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  and  every  device  and  in- 
vention of  ingenuity  or  idleness  is  set  up  in 
opposition  or  in  preference  to  it. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  Reform  of  Representation  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament , May  7,  1782. 

Formerly  the  people  of  England  were  cen- 
sured, and  perhaps  properly,  with  being  a sullen, 
unsocial,  cold,  unpleasant  race  of  men,  and  as 
inconstant  as  the  climate  in  which  they  are  born. 
These  are  the  vices  which  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  charged  them  with : and  people  are 
seldom  charged  with  vices  of  which  they  do 
not  in  some  measure  partake.  But  nobody 
refused  them  the  character  of  being  an  open- 
hearted,  candid,  liberal,  plain,  sincere  people, — 
qualities  which  would  cancel  a thousand  faults, 
if  they  had  them.  Burke  : 

Impeachment  of  W.  Hastings , May  7,  1789. 

The  excellencies  of  the  British  Constitution 
had  already  exercised  and  exhausted  the  talents 
of  the  best  thinkers  and  the  most  eloquent 
writers  and  speakers  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Burke : 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  1791. 

You  have  gone  through  all  the  standing  power 
and  greatness  of  the  world;  you  are  now  amidst 
the  ruins  of  what  is  fallen.  Power  of  every 
name  and  kind.  Power  of  force,  and  power  of 
opinion.  Italy  is  deprived  of  these;  but  her 
grand  and  fertile  nature  and  her  fine  position 
remain.  The  monuments  of  art,  and  taste,  and 
magnificence,  which  in  her  prosperity  were  her 
ornament,  are  still  our  lesson ; and  teach,  and 
will  teach  us,  as  long  as  we  have  sense  enough 
to  learn  from  them,  the  spirit  with  which  we 
ought,  when  we  are  able,  to  decorate  a country 
now  the  most  flourishing  that  exists.  These 
will  give  her  dignity  and  glory,  when  her  opu- 
lence and  her  power  are  gone  away,  and  will 
perpetuate  to  other  ages  and  other  nations  the 
elegance  and  taste  we  have  had  from  Italy.  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  been  struck  on  viewing 
the  splendid  ruins,  and  half-ruins,  of  the  impe- 
rial and  pontifical  Italy,  with  the  littleness  and 
meanness  (though  not  wholly  without  taste  and 


elegance  and  neatness)  of  everything  in  this 
country,  although  more  opulent  than  any  which 
ever  was  perhaps  in  the  world.  What  is  Lon 
don  ? Clean,  commodious,  neat ; but,  a very 
few  things  indeed  excepted,  an  endless  addition 
of  littleness  to  littleness,  extending  itself  over  a 
great  tract  of  land.  This  will  lead  you  to  th< 
general  principles  which  divert  wealth  to  ob- 
jects of  permanence  and  grandeur,  and  to  those 
which  confine  it  to  personal  convenience  anc 
partial  luxury.  BURKE: 

To  the  Rev.  Robert  Dodge , Feb.  29,  1792 

Oftentimes,  in  contemplating  the  history  of 
this  empire;  the  greatness  of  its  power;  thi 
peculiarity  of  its  condition ; its  vast  extent,— one 
arm  resting  on  the  East,  the  other  on  the  West ; 
its  fleets  riding  proudly  on  every  sea ; its  name 
and  majesty  on  every  shore;  the  individual 
energy  of  its  people;  their  noble  institutions, 
and,  above  all,  their  reformed  faith, — we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  Heaven’s  high  Providence 
has  yet  in  store  for  us  some  high  and  arduous 
calling.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

We  are  in  general,  in  England,  ignorant  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  interests,  views,  pre- 
tensions, and  policy  of  other  courts.  Thatpait 
of  knowledge  never  enters  into  our  thoughts, 
nor  makes  part  of  our  education ; for  which 
reason  we  have  fewer  proper  subjects  for  foreign 
commissions  than  any  other  country  in  Europe; 
and  when  foreign  affairs  happen  to  be  debated 
in  parliament,  it  is  incredible  with  how  much 
ignorance.  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son , Feb.  9,  174s- 

The  English  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Americans  by  greater  independence  of  personal 
habits.  Not  only  the  institutions  but  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  our  own  country  has  a tendenc) 
to  reduce  us  all  to  the  same  level  of  usages. 
The  steamboats,  the  overgrown  taverns,  the 
speculative  character  of  the  enterprises,  and 
the  consequent  disposition  to  do  all  things  in 
common,  aid  the  tendency  of  the  system  in 
bringing  about  such  a result.  In  England  a 
man  dines  by  himself  in  a room  filled  with  othei 
hermits ; he  eats  at  his  leisure ; drinks  his  wine 
in  silence;  reads  the  paper  by  the  hour;  and  m 
all  things  encourages  his  individuality  and  in- 
sists on  his  particular  humours.  The  American 
is  compelled  to  submit  to  a common  rule : he 
eats  when  others  eat ; sleeps  when  others  sleep; 
and  he  is  lucky  indeed  if  he  can  read  a paper 
in  a tavern  without  having  a stranger  looking 
over  each  shoulder. 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

I know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  advan- 
tage to  the  commonalty  of  England  to  be  fore- 
I most  in  brave  actions  which  the  nobless  o 
France  would  never  suffer  in  their  peasants. 

DrydKN 

In  the  social  world  an  Englishman  to-day 
has  the  best  lot.  He  is  a king  in  a plain  coa  . 
He  goes  with  the  most  powerful  protection, 
keeps  the  best  company,  is  armed  by  the 
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wiucation,  is  seconded  by  wealth;  and  his 
"fme  and  accidents  are  like  a flourish 
of  trumpets  announcing  him.  This  with  hie 
q«  e.  style  Of  manners,  gives  Lim  the’pTwer  of 
» sovereign  without  the  inconvenience  which 
belong  to  that  rank.  I much  prefer  the  condi- 
of  En8ll5h  eentIe»>an  of  the  better  class 

m d‘0/fo“yP0,Ln,a'e  in,EuroP«.  whether  for 
travel,  or  for  opportunity  of  society,  or  for  access 
to  means  of  science  or  study,  or  for  merecom 
fort  and  easy  healthy  relation  to  people  at  home. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

aie^urnrU^  ^nglis^ J have  no  fancy,  and  never 
a.e  surprised  into  a covert  or  witty  word,  such 

con  Alhenians  and  Italians  and  was 

Str  * fablln0t  l0-S  af,er;  but  they 
teS  00.1  i g.  earthy  ™Pressio»s.  not  mis- 
SoSvh  T X ,rUe  t0  the  human  body,  and 
though  spoken  among  princes,  equally  fit  and 
welcome  to  the  mob.  ftis  homdiness  vemci^ 
rdnP  'nJStyIer  aPP*ar  “ earliest  extant 
ttdufi*'*?'  ‘"nS  ? imParts  inl°  *>"gs 

rf  r.»u  ? , ?meI1  of  the  earth,  the  breath 
, ca*c’ an,^’  hke  a Dutch  painter,  seeks  a 

Tb^Mk  the?™’  th?“^  by  P®"5  and  Pons* 

Tb?  h“LJd  hCO?  ‘,0nal  utili,y  in  verse- 

The  net  „ iu  P are  never  out  °s  sight, 
sallv  ^ n"™b  y r'C.°vers  himself  from  every 
ovy  'mag\nat'on,-  The  English  muse 

„3T^fhfn™-yard'  'he  kne,  and  market.  She 
WMde7iD  Stau  ’ 1 tramP  in  1116  mire  with 
r he^W  enTr  Xi*y  wou,d  force  me 
accurate  For, the  Englishman  has 

the  n^ht^rP  '°?k:  ta.kes  hoId  of  things  by 
grasn8  Hrd(nand  ^Cre  1S  no  siippenness  in  his 
Hn  th  l°VCS  tbe  axe’  the  spade,  the  oar, 
he  the  steam-pipe ; he  has  built  the  engine 
candhT’  h!'  “ n?atena,lst*  economical,  mer- 
realhy L "ima2Rbc  trea!,ed  with  sincerity  and 
muffins-  anJn?  fffinSk-anu  n0t  the  Promise  of 
security  and  conv!”  h,S  h-0t  £hop  with  Perfect 

the  chances  of  ih  '"f6  ,n  lhe  ea,ing  of  it,  to 
Of  fare  emrravid  arnp  ef'  and  Frenchiest  bill 
he  is  intellectual  and  embossed  PaP«-  When 
he  carri«  the  if  °,r  a Philosopher, 

keen  6 Same  hard  truth  and  the  same 

mind  the  mentai  sphere.  Z 

baffled.  ~ !?d  ,a  f?c‘-.  Ho  will  not  be 
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baffled,  or  catch  T\  nl  W1,.‘  not  be 

have  a svmk  i / clouds,  but  the  mind  must 
he  relish^  and  fesis'ing.  What 

with  whiS  he  hofd  " ^ ,he  vice-iike  tenacity 
eyes,  « if  kwe  ‘ a\”?i.aI  hefore  *•» 
shield.  Bvror  nLd  s'u,cheo"  painted  on  a 
hfeak  his  mind  uj£n.”  Some,h,nS  oraggy  to 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

•he  Engb^arelhe*  most*  l°mJaay’  ,ateIy-  ‘hat 
the  world.  I cited  a « k barbarous  PeoPle  in 
among  others  thnf  ?.UJVbe^  Prominent  faers; 
fended  and  Snc^L^^^  was  Iateiy  de- 
the  national  huma  *n  j16  Srand  talisman  of 
ment.  1 and  virtue, -the  Parlia- 

John  Foster.-  journal 

urbanity  "w^nnr^  men  °nl after  another.  My 
y was  not  up  to  the  point  of  saying 


thertrrkn,;g’ s? 1 had  the  ^ Cf 

tiir\rh°»l!ad  noth,n«  to  attract  civility  more 
a^Frenrh  odlers»  except  his  being  the  last,  if 
a dozenh^  a"d  *5  Eng,ishman  were  shown 
rhnnff  Pcrsons»  and  under  the  necessity  of 
one  of  ,'hem  to  talk  an  hour  with?  the 
Frenchman  would  choose  the  first  in  the  row 
and  the  Englishman  the  last.  * 

John  Foster:  Journal. 
■?e  sP*^s  *°  a P«ople  not  easily  impressed 
with  d?ffi  ld,'aS’  'xtren'<;ly  tenacious  of  the  old; 
mth  difficulty  wanned  and  as  slowly  cooling 
again.  How  unsuited  then  to  our  national 
character  is  that  species  of  poetry  which  rises 
upon  us  with  unexpected  flights!  where  we 
“l!St  h.aSt‘  y ca,ch  *he  thought,  or  it  flies  from 
us!  an<i,  in  short,  where  the.Reader  must  largely 
{“  Toet’s  enthusiasm  in  ordef  to 

taste  of  his  beauties ! Goldsmith  : 

Review  of  Odes  by  Mr.  Gray : Lon.  Mon.  Rev., 
&ePl-  *757- 

I am  not  for  whining  at  the  depravity  of  the 
times,  or  for  endeavouring  to  paint  a prospect 
more  gioomy  thau  in  nature;  but  certain  it  is, 
no  pereon  who  has  travelled  will  contradict  me 

Tn  ofhJT  ^at  thC  l°yeT  °rders  of  ma|ddnd 

n other  countries  testify,  on  every  occasion, 
Pr°foundest  awe  of  religion ; while  in  Eng- 
and  they  are  scarcely  awakened  into  a sense  of 

dL tress65’  CVen  m drcUmstances  of  die  greatest 
This  dissolute  and  fearless  conduct  foreigners 
ma/1*  .t®attnbute  to  cHmate  and  constitution: 
may  not  the  vulgar  being  pretty  much  neglected 
m our  exhortations  from  the  pulpit  be  a con- 
spiring cause?  Our  divines  seldom  stoop  to 
their  mean  capacities ; and  they  who  want  in- 
struction most,  find  least  in  oJr  religious  i 
semblies.  Goldsmith:  Essays,  No.  XVII. 

. Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Enelish 
m other  sciences,  they  seem  particularly  ex- 
cellent in  the  art  of  healing.  There  is  scarcely 
a disorder  incident  to  humanity  against  which 
our  advertising  doctors  are  not  possessed  with  a 
most  infallible  antidote.  The  professors  of  other 
arts  confess  the  inevitable  intricacy  of  things  • 
talk  with  doubt,  and  decide  with  hesitation : but 
doubting  is  entirely  unknown  in  medicine : the 
advertismg  professors  here  delight  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  Goldsmith: 

^Ser^xia  V ’’  and  Cithm  °f the  World, 

The  English  seem  as  silent  as  the  Japanese, 
yet  vainer  than  the  inhabitants  of  Siam.  Upon 
my  arrive  I attributed  that  reserve  to  modesty, 
which  I now  find  has  its  origin  in  pride.  Con- 
descend to  address  them  first,  and  you  are  sure 
of  their  acquaintance;  stoop  to  flattery,  and  you 
conciliate  their  friendship  and  esteem.  They 
hear  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  all  the  miseries 
ot  life,  without  shrinking;  danger  only  calls 
forth  their  fortitude  ; they  even  exult  in  calam- 
Uy;  but  contempt  is  what  they  cannot  bear.  An 
Englishman  fears  contempt  more  than  death  : 
he  often  flies  to  death  as  a refuge  from  its  press* 
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ure ; and  dies  when  he  fancies  the  world  has 
ceased  to  esteem  him.  Pride  seems  the  source 
not  only  of  their  national  vices,  but  of  their 
national  virtues  also.  An  Englishman  is  taught 
to  love  his  king  as  his  friend,  but  to  acknowledge 
no  other  master  than  the  laws  which  himself  has 
contributed  to  enact.  He  despises  those  nations 
who,  that  one  may  be  free,  are  all  content  to  be 
slaves;  who  first  lift  a tyrant  into  terror,  and 
then  shrink  under  his  power  as  if  delegated 
from  heaven.  Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  Worlds  Letter  IV. 

How  then  are  the  English  more  free  (for 
more  free  they  certainly  are)  than  the  people 
of  any  other  country  or  under  any  other  form 
of  government  whatever?  Their  freedom  con- 
sists in  their  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  de- 
mocracy with  this  superior  prerogative  borrowed 
from  monarchy,  that  the  severity  of  their  laws 
may  be  relaxed  without  endangering  the  con- 
stitution. 

In  a monarchical  state,  in  which  the  con- 
stitution is  strongest,  the  laws  may  be  relaxed 
without  danger;  for  though  the  people  should 
be  unanimous  in  their  breach  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, yet  still  there  is  an  effective  power 
superior  to  the  people,  capable  of  enforcing 
obedience,  whenever  it  may  be  proper  to  in- 
culcate the  law  either  towards  the  support  or 
welfare  of  the  community. 

But  in  all  those  governments  where  laws  de- 
rive their  sanction  from  the  people  alone,  trans- 
gressions cannot  be  overlooked  without  bringing 
the  constitution  into  danger. 

Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  L. 

Why  are  we  so  fond  of  talking  about  our- 
selves as  “ eminently  a practical  people”  ? Are 
we  eminently  a practical  people?  In  our  national 
works,  for  example;  our  public  buildings,  our 
public  places,  our  columns,  the  lines  of  our  new 
streets,  our  monstrous  statues ; do  we  come  so 
very  practically  out  of  all  that?  No,  to  be  sure; 
but  we  have  our  railroads,  results  of  private 
enterprise,  and  they  are  great  works.  Granted. 
Yet,  is  it  very  significant  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical people  that  we  live  under  a system  which 
wasted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  law 
and  corruption  before  an  inch  of  those  roads 
could  be  made?  Is  it  a striking  proof  of  an 
eminently  practical  people  having  invested  their 
wealth  in  making  them,  that  in  point  of  money 
return,  in  point  of  public  accommodation,  in 
every  particular  of  comfort,  profit,  and  manage- 
ment, they  are  at  a heavy  discount  when  com- 
pared with  the  railways  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a sea-channel  five  and  twenty  miles  across, 
though  those  were  made  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages consequent  upon  unstable  governments 
and  shaken  public  confidence?  Why  do  we 
brag  so  ? Household  Words . 

It  is  often  remarked  by  our  neighbours  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  is  seldom  denied  among  our- 
selves, that  we  are  a nation  of  grumblers.  Grum- 
bling letters  to  the  editor,  for  example,  and 


grumbling  articles  in  support  of  those  letters, 
form  two  of  the  characteristics  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  English  newspapers.  Grumbling  speeches, 
again,  in  virtue  of  their  steady  burden  of  com- 
plaint, secure  a favourable  reception  for  those 
patriots  at  our  public  meetings  who  have  no  ora- 
torical recommendations  of  any  sort  to  give 
them  a personal  claim  on  the  attention  of  an 
audience.  And  a grumbling  conversation  it 
well  known  to  everybody  as  the  safe  neutral 
ground  on  which  two  Englishmen,  strangers  to 
each  other,  can  generally  contrive  to  meet  with 
the  completest  sense  of  ease  and  comfort.  Un- 
questionably we  are  a race  of  grumblers;  and 
grumbling  is  one  of  the  very  few  national  de- 
fects which  we  happen  to  be  clever  enough  to 
discover  for  ourselves.  Household  Words. 

I do  not  know  a finer  race  of  men  than  the 
English  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  softness  and 
effeminacy  which  characterize  the  man  of  rank 
in  most  countries,  they  exhibit  a union  of  ele- 
gance and  strength,  a robustness  of  frame  and 
freshness  of  complexion,  which  I attribute  to 
their  living  so  much  in  the  open  air  and  pursu- 
ing so  eagerly  the  invigorating  recreation  of  the 
country.  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

England,  after  Germany,  is  in  literature  the 
only  nation  whose  genius  comes  from  the  north 
without  having  passed  through  Greece  or  Rome. 
She  has  the  superiority  of  originality.  This 
originality  has  been  a little  discoloured  by  the 
Bible  in  Milton  and  by  the  Latinity  of  Horace 
in  Pope,  the  English  Horace.  But  her  veritable 
giant,  Shakspeare,  was  bom,  like  Antseus,  from 
himself  and  from  the  soil.  He  has  impregnated 
the  Anglo-Saxon  literary  genius  with  a northern 
sap,  savage,  potent,  which  it  can  never  lose. 
The  free  institutions  of  this  nation  and  her  com- 
pulsorily naval  situation  have  given  to  her  incon- 
testable genius  the  multiple  character  of  her 
aptitudes.  He  has  need  to  compensate  the 
pettiness  of  her  territory  by  an  immense  and 
strong  personality.  The  citizen  of  Great  Britain 
is  a patriarch  in  his  home,  a poet  in  his  forests, 
an  orator  in  his  public  places,  a merchant  at  his 
counter,  a hero  in  his  navy,  a cosmopolite  on 
the  soil  of  his  colonies,  but  a cosmopolite  carry- 
ing with  him  to  every  continent  his  indelible 
individuality.  In  the  ancient  races  there  are 
none  to  resemble  him.  One  cannot  define  him, 
in  politics  or  in  literature,  but  by  his  name  the 
Englishman  is  an  Englishman. 

Lamartine. 

They  passed  then  from  the  high-road  into  a 
long  succession  of  green  pastures,  through  whic 
a straight  public  path  conducted  them  into  one 
of  those  charming  lanes  never  seen  out  of  tnis 
bowery  England, — a lane  deep  sunk  ami  s 
high  banks,  with  overhanging  oaks,  and  quiver- 
ing ash,  gnarled  with  elm,  vivid  holly,  an 
shaggy  branches,  with  wild  convolvulus  an 
creeping  woodbine  forcing  sweet  life  throug  1 
all.  Sometimes  the  banks  opened  abruptly, 
leaving  patches  of  greensward,  and  peeps  throug 
still  sequestered-gates,  or  over  moss-grown  pales 
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into  the  park  or  paddock  of  some  rural  thane ; 
new  villas  or  old  manor-houses  on  lawny  up- 
lands, knitting,  as  it  were,  together  England’s 
feudal  memories  with  England’s  free-born  hopes, 
— the  old  land  with  its  young  people : for  Eng- 
land is  so  old,  and  the  English  are  so  young ! 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 

Our  constitution  had  begun  to  exist  in  times 
when  statesmen  were  not  much  accustomed  to 
frame  exact  definitions. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

We  said  that  the  history  of  England  is  the 
history  of  progress;  and,  when  we  take  a com- 
prehensive view  of  it,  it  is  so.  But  when  ex- 
amined in  small  separate  portions,  it  may  with 
more  propriety  be  called  a history  of  actions  and 
reactions.  We  have  often  thought  that  the 
motion  of  the  public  mind  in  our  country  re- 
sembles thaft  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  rising. 
Each  successive  wave  rushes  forward,  breaks, 
and  rolls  back;  but  the  great  flood  is  steadily 
coming  in.  A person  who  looked  on  the  waters 
only  for  a moment  might  fancy  that  they  were 
retiring.  A person  who  looked  on  them  only 
for  five  minutes  might  fancy  that  they  were  rush- 
'ng  capriciously  to  and  fro.  But  when  he  keeps 
nis  eye  on  them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
sees  one  sea-mark  disappear  after  another,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of  the  general 
direction  in  which  the  ocean  is  moved.  Just 
such  has  been  the  course  of  events  in  England. 
In  the  history  of  the  national  mind,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  history  of  the  nation,  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  between  that  recoil  which  regu- 
larly follows  every  advance  and  a great  general 
ebb.  If  we  take  centuries,  if,  for  example,  we 
compare  1794  with  1660  or  with  1685,  we  can- 
not doubt  in  which  direction  society  is  proceed- 
ing- Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh' s Hist,  of  the  Revo- 
lution, July,  1835. 

So  many  choice  qualities  should  meet  in  the 
English  as  might  render  them,  in  some  measure, 
the  muster  of  the  perfections  of  other  nations. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as 
polite  a nation  as  any  in  the  world ; but  any 
man  who  thinks,  can  easily  see  that  the  affecta- 
tion of  being  gay  and  in  fashion  has  very  near 
eaten  up  our  good  sense,  and  our  religion.  Is 
there  anything  so  just  as  that  mode  and  gallantry 
should  be  built  upon  exerting  ourselves  in  what 
1*  proper  and  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of 
justice  and  piety  among  us  ? And  yet  is  there 
•nything  more  common  than  that  we  run  in 
perfect  contradiction  to  them?  All  which  is 
supported  by  no  other  pretension  than  that  it  is 
done  with  what  we  call  a good  grace. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  6. 

They  show  that  our  forefatheis  had  not  learned 
our  modern  affectation  of  a liberalism  so  cos- 
mopolitan as  to  shrink  from  celebrating  in  the 
loftiest  strains  the  greatness,  the  glory,  and  the 
happiness  of  England.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 


It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  people  of 
England  are  more  corrupt  in  their  morals  than 
any  other  nation  this  day  under  the  sun. 

Swift. 
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It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking  no  more 
than  we  needs  must,  which  has  so  miserably 
curtailed  some  of  our  words,  that  in  familiar 
writings  and  conversations  they  often  lose  all 
but  their  first  syllables,  as  in  “ mob.,  rep.,  pos., 
incog.,”  and  the  like;  and,  as  all  ridiculous 
words  make  their  first  entry  into  a language  by 
familiar  phrases,  I dare  not  answer  for  these, 
that  they  will  not  in  time  be  looked  upon  as 
part  of  our  tongue. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  135. 

I have  often  wished,  that  as  in  our  constitu- 
tion there  are  several  persons  whose  business  it 
is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and 
commerce,  certain  men  might  be  set  apart  as 
superintendents  of  our  language,  to  hinder  any 
words  of  a foreign  coin  from  passing  amongst 
us;  and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any  French 
phrases  from  becoming  current  in  this  kingdom, 
when  those  of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as 
valuable.  The  present  war  has  so  adulterated 
our  tongue  with  strange  words,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  one  of  our  great-grandfathers  to 
know  what  his  posterity  have  been  doing,  were 
he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a modem  newspaper. 
Our  warriors  are  very  industrious  in  propagating 
the  French  language,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  so  gloriously  successful  in  beating  down 
their  power. 

Addison:  spectator,  No.  165. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of 
poetry  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine 
writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew 
manners  of  speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the 
English  language,  after  having  perused  the 
Book  of  Psalms  let  him  read  a literal  translation 
of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these  twe 
last  such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of  style, 
with  such  a comparative  poverty  of  imagination, 
as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of  what  I have 
been  here  advancing. 

ADDISON  : spectator.  No.  405. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  ele- 
gancies and  improvements  from  that  infusion  of 
Hebraisms  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the 
poetical  passages  in  Holy  Writ.  Addison. 

Hebraisms  warm  and  animate  our  language, 
and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  in 
tense  phrases.  Addison. 

But  this  kind  of  writing,  which  seems  to  be 
reformed,  which  is,  that  writing  should  be  con- 
sonant to  speaking,  is  a branch  of  unprofitable 
subtleties;  for  pronunciation  itself  every  day 
increases,  and  alters  the  fashion  ; and  the  deri- 
vation of  words,  especially  from  foreign  lan- 
guages, is  utterly  defaced  and  extinguished. 

Lord  Bacon 
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The  two  idioms  [English  and  Norman]  have 
mutually  borrowed  from  each  other. 

Blackstone. 

Every  Englishman  who  glories  in  the  vigour 
of  his  fatherland  ought  to  study  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  the  immediate  and  copious  source  of 
the  English  language.  Bosworth. 

Our  English  tongue  is,  I will  not  say  as  sacred 
as  the  Hebrew,  or  as  learned  as  the  Greek,  but 
as  fluent  as  the  Latin,  as  courteous  as  the  Span- 
ish, as  courtlike  as  the  French,  and  as  amorous 
as  the  Italian.  Camden  : Remains. 

Such  patching  maketh  Littleton’s  hotchpot  of 
our  tongue,  and,  in  effect,  brings  the  same  rather 
to  a Babellish  confusion  than  any  one  entire 
language.  CAMDEN.  | 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great-grandfathers’  English,  who  had  more  care 
to  do  well  than  to  speak  minion-like. 

Camden. 

A fastidious  taste  will  find  offence  in  the 
occasional  vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call 
“ slang,”  which  not  a few  of  our  writers  seem 
to  have  affected.  Coleridge. 

Lyrical  emotion  of  every  kind,  which  must  be 
in  the  state  of  flux  and  reflux,  or,  generally,  of 
agitation,  requires  the  Saxon  element  of  our 
language.  De  Quincey. 

Difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  Eng- 
lish, and  critically  to  discern  good  writers  from 
bad,  and  a proper  style  from  a corrupt  one. 

Dryden. 

The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English 
are  known  to  few : ’tis  impossible  even  for  a 
good  wit  to  understand  and  practise  them  with- 
out the  help  of  a liberal  education  and  long 
reading ; in  short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust 
which  he  contracted  while  he  was  laying  in  a 
stock  of  learning.  Dryden. 

From  the  time  of  Boccace  and  of  Petrarch  the 
Italian  has  varied  very  little.  The  English  of 
Chaucer,  their  contemporary,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  the  help  of  an  old  dictionary. 

Dryden. 

He  did  Romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 
words  translated  as  much  Latin  as  he  found 
diem  : wherein  he  followed  their  language,  but 
did  not  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 

Dryden. 

In  English  I would  have  all  Gallicisms 
avoided,  that  our  tongue  may  be  sincere,  and 
that  we  may  keep  to  our  own  language. 

Felton. 

There  is  a vast  treasure  in  the  old  English, 
from  whence  authors  may  draw  constant  sup- 
plies ; as  our  officers  make  their  surest  remits 
from  the  coal-works  and  the  mines. 

Felton. 

The  English  language  has  a veritable  power 
of  expression  such  as,  perhaps,  never  stood  at 


the  command  of  any  other  language  of  men. 
Its  highly  spiritual  genius  and  wonderfully  happy 
development  and  condition  have  been  the  tesult 
of  a surprisingly  intimate  union  of  the  twc  no- 
blest languages  in  modern  Europe,  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Romaic.  It  is  well  known  in  what  re- 
lation these  two  stand  to  one  another  in  the 
English  tongue;  the  former  supplying,  ir  far 
larger  proportion,  the  material  groundwork ; the 
latter,  the  spiritual  conceptions.  In  truth,  the 
English  language,  which  by  no  mere  accident 
has  produced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  most 
predominant  poet  of  modern  times,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ancient  classical  poetry  (I  can, 
of  course,  only  mean  Shalcspeare),  may,  with  all 
right,  be  called  a world-language,  and,  like  the 
English  people,  appears  destined  hereafter  to 
prevail,  with  a sway  more  extensive  even  than 
its  present,  over  all  the  portions  of  the  globe. 
For  in  wealth,  good  sense,  and  closeness  of 
structure  no  other  of  the  languages  at  this  day 
spoken  deserves  to  be  compared  with  it, — not 
even  our  German,  which  is  torn,  even  as  we  are 
torn,  and  must  first  rid  itself  of  many  defects 
before  it  can  enter  boldly  into  the  lists  as  a com- 
petitor with  the  English.  Jacob  Grimm. 

The  various  dialects  of  the  English  in  the 
north  and  west  render  their  expressions  many 
times  unintelligible  to  the  other,  and  both  scarce 
intelligible  to  the  midland.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  best  and  most  agreeable  way  of  learning 
the  state  of  the  English  language  as  it  existed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  to  read  John  Wycliffe’s  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales.  In  these  works  the  two  streams  combine, 
though  perhaps  not  in  equal  proportions;  for 
the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  being  designed  for  the 
people,  contain  a larger  proportion  of  Saxon 
words;  and  those  of  Chaucer,  composed  for 
readers  who  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
French  metrical  romances,  include  a number  of 
terms  used  in  romance  and  chivalry ; and,  as  we 
have  seen,  most  of  these  terms  were  Norman. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not 
paid  by  English  readers  to  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer. 

Household  Words. 

From  the  authors  which  arose  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth , a speech  might  be  formed  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  elegance.  If 
the  language  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible;  the 
terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon ; the 
phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from 
Raleigh  ; the  dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction  from 
Spenser  and  Sidney;  and  the  diction  of  com- 
mon life  from  Shakspeare , few  ideas  would  be 
lost  to  mankind  for  want  of  English  words  m 
which  they  might  be  expressed. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Preface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

Our  language,  for  almost  a century,  has,  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  causes,  been  gradually 
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departing  from  its  original  Teutonic  character, 
and  deviating  towards  a Gallic  structure  and 
phraseology.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

If  Addison’s  language  had  beea  less  idiomati- 
cal,  it  would  have  lost  something  of  its  genuine 
Anglicism.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Few  languages  are  richer  than  English  in  ap- 
proximate synonyms  and  conjugates. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

The  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  bar- 
barizing against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom, 
with  their  untutored  Anglicisms.  Milton. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
shoots  of  the  great  Germanic  or  Teutonic  family, 
forms  the  main  stem,  which  supports  the  branches 
and  supplies  them  with  strength  and  nourish- 
ment. But  it  has  itself  been  ennobled  and  fer- 
tilized in  the  eleventh  century  by  a Norman 
graft  from  sunny  France.  Hence  the  English 
language  has  received  contributions  from  the 
noblest  ancient  and  modern  tongues,  and  is,  for 
this  very  reason,  better  calculated  than  any  other 
to  become  more  and  more  the  language  of  the 
world.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. : 

Address  on  American  Nationality , June  1 1, 
1856,  Chambersburg,  1856,  p.  17. 

Another  will  say  it  [the  English  tongue] 
wanteth  grammar.  Nay,  truly,  it  hath  that 
praise,  that  it  wants  not  grammar ; for  grammar 
it  might  have,  but  needs  it  not. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A work  containing  a complete  chronological 
account  of  English  lexicography  and  lexicog- 
raphers would  be  a most  acceptable  addition  to 
linguistics  and  literary  history. 

S.  W.  Singer. 

\ Our  mother-tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is 
both  full  enough  for  prose  and  stately  enough 
for  verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted  most  bare 
and  barren  of  both ; which  default  when  as 
some  endeavoured  to  salve  and  cure,  they 
patched  up  the  holes  with  rags  from  other  lan- 
guages- Swift. 

The  same  defect  of  heat  which  gives  a fierce- 
ness to  our  natures  may  contribute  to  that 
roughness  of  our  language  which  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  harsh  fruit  of  colder  countries. 

Swift. 

The  Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and  Dutch 
attain  to  the  pronunciation  of  our  words  with 
case,  because  our  syllables  resemble  theirs  in 
roughness  and  frequency  of  consonants. 

Swift. 

The  fame  of  our  writers  is  confined  to  these 
two  islands,  and  it  is  hard  if  it  should  be  lim- 
ited in  time  as  well  as  place  by  the  perpetual 
variations  of  our  speech.  Swift. 

Nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness  than 
some  effectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging, 
and  ascertaining  our  language.  Swift. 


Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  in 
many  instances  it  offends  against  every  part  of 
grammar.  Swift. 

Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  lan- 
guage is  a foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
spell  exactly  as  we  speak.  Swift. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time  I doubt 
whether  the  corruptions  in  our  language  have 
not  equalled  its  refinements.  Swift. 

The  English  tongue  if  refined  to  a certain 
standard  might  perhaps  be  fixed  forever. 

Swift. 

What  I have  most  at  heart  is,  that  some 
method  should  be  thought  on  for  ascertaining 
and  fixing  our  language.  Swift. 

If  you  will  not  care  to  settle  our  language 
and  put  it  into  a state  of  continuance,  your 
memory  shall  not  be  preserved  above  an  hun- 
dred years,  further  than  by  imperfect  tradition. 

Swift. 

In  English,  instead  of  adjectiving  our  own 
nouns,  we  have  borrowed,  in  immense  numbers, 
adjectived  signs  from  other  languages,  without 
borrowing  the  unadjectived  signs  of  these  ideas ; 
because  our  authors  found  they  had  occasion  for 
the  former,  but  not  for  the  latter. 

J.  Horne  Tookb. 

One  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  occupy 
ourselves  with  the  past  of  our  language  is  be- 
cause the  present  is  only  intelligible  in  the  light 
of  the  past,— often  a very  remote  past  indeed. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

What  has  been  said  in  respect  of  much  of  our 
provincial  English — namely,  that  it  is  old  Eng- 
lish, rather  than  bad  English — may  be  affirmed, 
no  doubt,  with  equal  right  in  respect  of  many 
so-called  Americanisms.  R.  C.  Trench. 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  language  is,  as 
it  has  long  been,  to  rid  itself  of  these  [brazen, 
oaten,  oaken,  birchen,  &c.],  and  to  satisfy  itselt 
with  an  adjectival  use  of  the  substantive  in 
their  stead.  R.  C.  Trench. 

I am  persuaded,  as  far  as  intelligibility  is  con- 
cerned, Chaucer  is  not  merely  as  near,  but  much 
nearer,  to  us  than  he  was  felt  by  Dryden  and 
his  contemporaries  to  be  to  them. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

“ Paradise  Lost”  is  a noble  possession  for  a 
people  to  have  inherited,  but  the  English  tongue 
is  a nobler  heritage.  R.  C.  Trench. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and 
single  ideas  to  compound,  so  propositions  are 
distinguished:  the  English  tongue  has  some 
advantage  above  the  learned  languages,  which 
have  no  usual  word  to  distinguish  single  from 
simple.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

While  the  children  of  the  higher  classes 

[always  call  their  parents  “papa”  and  “mam- 
ma,” the  children  of  the  peasantry  usually  call 
them  “ father”  and  “ mother.”  Wkately. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

There  is  not  a more  melancholy  object  than 
a man  who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious 
enthusiasm.  A person  that  is  crazed,  though 
with  pride  or  malice,  is  a sight  very  mortifying 
to  human  nature ; but  when  the  distemper  anses 
from  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too 
intense  an  application  of  the  mind  to  its  mis- 
taken duties,  it  deserves  our  compassion  in  a 
more  particular  manner.  We  may,  however, 
learn  this  lesson  from  it,  that  since  devotion 
itself  (which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  could 
not  be  too  warm)  may  disorder  the  mind,  unless 
its  heats  are  tempered  with  caution  and  pru- 
dence, we  should  be  particularly  careful  to  keep 
our  reason  as  cool  as  possible,  and  to  guard  our- 
selves in  all  parts  of  life  against  the  influence 
of  passion,  imagination,  and  constitution. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  201. 

Enlist  the  interests  of  stern  morality  and 
religious  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  Puritans,  and 
they  will  be  irresistible.  Coleridge. 

Enthusiasm,  visionariness,  seems  the  tendency 
of  the  German  ; zeal,  zealotry,  of  the  English ; 
fanaticism,  of  the  French.  Coleridge. 

When  once  enthusiasm  has  been  turned  into 
ridicule,  everything  is  undone,  except  money 
and  power.  Madame  de  Stael. 

Poetry,  which,  by  a kind  of  enthusiasm  or  ex 
traordinary  emotion  of  the  soul,  makes  it  seem 
to  us  that  we  behold  those  things  which  the 
poet  paints.  Dryden. 

Every  great  and  commanding  movement  in 
the  annals  of  the  world  is  the  triumph  of  en- 
thusiasm. R.  W.  Emerson. 


Ridicule  has  ever  been  the  most  powerful 
enemy  of  enthusiasm,  and  properly  [probably 
the  only  antagonist  that  can  be  opposed  to  it 
with  success.  Persecution  only  serves  to  pro- 
pagate new  religions : they  acquire  fresh  vigour 
beneath  the  executioner  and  the  axe,  and,  like 
some  vivacious  insects,  multiply  by  dissection. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  combat  enthusiasm  with 
reason;  for,  though  it  makes  a show  of  resist- 
ance, it  soon  eludes  the  pressure,  refers  you  to 
distinctions  not  to  be  understood,  and  feelings 
which  it  cannot  explain.  A man  who  would 
endeavour  to  fix  an  enthusiast  by  argument 
might  as  well  attempt  to  spread  quicksilver  with 
bis  fingers.  Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  Worlds  Letter  CXI. 

There  are  some  who,  proscribing  the  exercise 
of  the  affections  entirely  in  religion,  would  re- 
duce Christianity  to  a mere  rule  of  life ; but,  as 
such  persons  betray  an  extreme  ignorance  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that  the 
apostles,  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  these 
men,  would  have  been  as  little  exempt  from 
their  ridicule  as  any  other  itinerants.  If  the 
supreme  love  of  God,  a solicitude  to  advance 
his  honour,  ardent  desires  after  happiness,  to- 


gether with  a comparative  deadness  to  the 
present  state,  be  enthusiasm,  it  is  that  enthu- 
siasm which  animated  the  Saviour  and  breathes 
thoughout  the  Scriptures. 

B Robert  Hall: 

Fragment , On  Village  Preaching 

Enthusiasm  may  be  defined  that  religious  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  imagination  is  unduly 
heated,  and  the  passions  outrun  the  under- 
standing. Robert  Hall. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  superstition.  Superstition  .is  the  disease  of 
nations ; enthusiasm,  that  of  individuals : the 
former  grows  inveterate  by  time,  the  latter  is 
cured  by  it.  Robert  Hall. 

Enthusiasts  soon  understand  each  other. 

Washington  Irving. 

Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of 
a warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  more 
powerfully  on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of 
men  than  either  or  both  together.  Locke. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate 
communication  of  the  Divine  spirit,  and  you  in 
vain  bring  the  evidence  of  clear  reason  against 
his  doctrine.  Locke. 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm;  it  is 
the  real  allegory  of  the  lute  of  Orpheus:  it 
moves  stones,  it  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is 
the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes 
no  victories  without  it. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lyiton. 

Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind  in  which 
the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of  the  judg- 
ment. Bishop  Warburton. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  and  unavoidable 
difficulties  which  entomologists  have  to  en- 
counter, they  have  to  bear  up  against  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  contempt  which  the  vulgar-minded 
public  inflicts  upon  them.  They  are  lgnomini- 
ously  nicknamed  bug-hunters,  and  are  regarded 
as  a species  of  lunatic  at  large.  But  astrono- 
mers and  chemists  have  been  equally  desPlsf  ’ 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  Priestley,  and  even  Davy, 
have  been  pitied  in  their  time,  especially  m me 
early  part  of  their  career,  as  foolish  enthusiasts, 
whose  proper  place  would  be  the  mad-house, 
they  were  not  harmless.  , 

Household  Words , Jan.  14,  *856. 

But  the  world  of  insects  lies  not  on  our 
terrestrial  map.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a closer 
relationship  with  life  as  it  goes  in  the  Pla"®“ 
Venus  and  Mercury,  which,  from  their  nearer 
approach  to  the  sun,  may  abound  with  a 
insect  population.  We  are  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munion  with  insects;  we  cannot  look  into  men 
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ey<»,  nor  catch  the  expression  of  their  faces 
Iheir  very  senses  are  merely  conjectural  to  us  • 
we  know  not  exactly  whether  they  have  ears  to 
hear,  a palate  to  taste,  or  a voice  to  speak.  For 
a noise  mechanically  produced  is  not  a voice 
Household  IVords,  Jan.  14,  1856.’ 

»iwnd  Why-  Sh°uld  not  insects  have  a world  of 
their  own, just  as  well  as  you  and  I?  Is  the 
utterfly’s  Ball  and  the  Grasshopper’s  Feast  a 
bit  more  unreal  than  Almack’s  or  the  Carlton  ? 
Don  t grasshoppers  feast?  don’t  they  and  their 

etuVrr°n?; thC  IocUsts’  gormandize,  and 
n swaUow  UP  everything?  Don’t 

polka  and  a"d  and  Perform  the 

polka  and  the  varsovienne  in  the  air  and  dis- 

play  their  fine  clothes  with  gratified  vanity? 

^d  no  y g d^0"  ^brilliant 

SSrihteV  marr,f*  to  the  horse-leech’s 

rfPent  o[  .«>e  alliance  after  it  was 
loo  late?  If  philosophic  fiction  has  created  a 
M.cromegas,  that  is  to  say  a Mr.  Littlebig  ro- 
antic  natural  history  may  surely  record  the 
ajyrngs  and  doings  of  the  Megamicroses  or  he 
^ast  s°ols  often  dwelMn 

Household  Words,  Jan.  14,  1856. 
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inMct  T are  y°“r  t0  fathom  ,he  mysteries  of 
insect  economy,  if  you  do  not  pursue  and 
amilianse  youiself  with  insects?P  Notwith- 
r‘  hga,Wh'Ch-  “ iscquile  to1*.  “ “,,r  secretary 
enm’n,^  so.c|ely„ 'hrows  a wet  blanket  over 
entomology  in  all  its  branches.  Take  your 

Of  water  g°  *°  a Pi°nd  °r  slream  >n  quest 
not;  r*‘3eet*es»  and  the  passers-by,  if  they 

fish ina.y°U  at.fa11’ wil1  invariably  think  you  are 

will  agsk  von  t thCy  SCe  What  you  are  tak*ng, 
Ton  I »f  your  captures  are  for  baits.  If 

emnlr/’  ^CS’  tkey  think  yours  a profitable 
mucfcn*;  ’f  yT  say’  No,  you  may  add  as 

only  pass  folV^11  Pa*c  ” **  you  Iike«  y°u  will 
anmiKj  f r f°°  * So  rauch  for  the  popular 
encouragement.  "atUral  history’~and  for  your 
Household  Words , Jan.  14,  1856. 

buMere  th^rC  lt  gOCS  ! 0ne  of  those  mighty 
StTc  en0m,0US  iiesh-flies — emblems  of 
boredom  ? n<:SS’  of  terrific  power  of 

anS!“haS  lUSt  whirIed  into  the  apartment, 
the  smaller  ^flvSharPfIy  t0  wh.ir  about»  stirring  up 
base  to  ?•  ^entry»  making  a preponderant 
Sw!  tlre,s.ome  treble,  dashingP furiously 
nfver  fi^in;^11^  ^"dow-panes  f of  course 
widely  nn*  ^ sblP,d  way  out  through  any 

Ah'tTriide„tCreTm\nt-bu-'  <»». 

tangled  in  the  r®  he  g°?e  ? No,  only  en- 
makes  sh"  ?urtain’  where  he  now 

quivSin^^ °st  unmusical,  most  melancholy)  a 

»'nr^  whennfKS0Und’  “ke  a **«*  run- 
Then  foL.  **  ““'"-spring  is  broken. 

buzz!  fuss^KlZn  a'n  P0’  "ith  his  buzz’ 
moments  only  * « l!!en  rea  !y  restlng  for  a few 
his  drone  th£  *!Lgel  fresh  energy  and  make 

d>«"ceron^LlTo'u,%trageSh0rt  °f 

Household  Words. 


1 lrave  beheld  with  my  own  eyes  what  an  old 
^Tudge  is  that  of  man  against  the  flies.  Our  in. 

old  Rom6  a date*  At  Pompeii,  in  the 
old  Roman  guard-house^  I have  seenwritten  a 
soldier  s malediction  on  the  many  flies.  I have 

55“  <*  "I11  "°*  P'ague  my  rLder  with  the 
original,  which,  besides,  I have  for<rnf»»n\ 

SCrast'ed  !n /ed,  ch“to»  covered  up  for  centuriei 

^r^esh  “ *°-day  - — s 

, JIh.nP'ifga<dJ?'  fnd  “ade  her  scream  out 
(as  well  she  might)  that  fearful  antistrophe, 

Ah,  ah  I dost  thou  vex  me  so 
I hat  I madden  and  shiver? 

Who  but  the  gadfly,  as  that  wonderful  fount 
dril.  "IS1  i10"’  eve7  schoo|-b°y,  knows  ? Who 
The  oldfl1'0"  mJd  an>idst  Libyan  sands? 
tou  8Wby'  “ ,MansfieId  fcriiyns  will  inform 
?&»«>«  “■Jpot  "n  my  Madonna’s 
Th-  ki  <“ad?""a  sald  to  be  by  Carlo  Dolce.) 
The  blue-bottle  fly.  Household  Words. 


ENVY. 

We  are  pleased  ...  to  see  him  humbled  in 
abovTus^110"  Wh°  had  S°  far  raised  bimself 

A man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever 

ebW  f V!fUe  m ,otbersi  for  men’s  minds  will 
either  feed  upon  their  own  good  or  upon  others’ 
evil ; and  who  wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the 
other  ; and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  an- 
other s virtue  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand 
by  depressing  another’s  fortune. 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  IX.,  Of  Envy. 

A man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  com- 
monly envious;  for  to  know  much  of  other 
men  s matters  cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado 
may  concern  his  own  estate;  therefore  it  must 
needs  be  that  he  taketh  a kind  of  play-pleasure 
in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others ; neither 
can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own  business  find 
much  matter  for  envy ; for  envy  is  a gadding 
passion,  and  walketh  in  the  streets,  and  doth  not 
keep  home  : •«  Non  est  curiosus,  quin  idem  sit 
malevolus.” 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  IX.,  Of  Envy. 

Let  age,*  not  envy,  draw  wrinkles  on  thy 
cheeks ; be  content  to  be  envied,  but  envy  not. 
Emulation  may  be  plausible,  and  indignation 
allovrable,  but  admit  no  treaty  with  that  passion 
which  no  circumstance  can  make  good.  A dis- 
placency  at  the  good  of  others  because  they 
enjoy  it,  though  not  unworthy  of  it,  is  an  absurd 
deputy,  sticking  fast  unto  corrupted  nature, 
and  often  too  hard  for  humility  and  charity,  the 
great  suppressors  of  envy.  This  surely  is  a lion 
not  to  be  strangled  but  by  Hercules  himself,  or 
the  highest  stress  of  our  minds,  and  an  atom 
of  that  power  which  subdueth  all  things  unto 
ltself-  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Christian  Morals,  Pt.  I.,  xiii 
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ENVY. 


Every  other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed 
to  it,  or  will  admit  of  some  excuse ; but  envy 
wants  both : we  should  strive  against  it;  for,  if 
indulged  in,  it  will  be  to  us  as  a foretaste  of  hell 
upon  earth.  ROBERT  BURTON. 

Envy  is  a weed  that  grows  in  all  soils  and 
climates,  and  is  no  less  luxuriant  in  the  country 
than  in  the  court ; is  not  confined  to  any  rank 
of  men  or  extent  of  fortune,  but  rages  in  the 
breasts  of  all  degrees.  Alexander  was  not 
prouder  than  Diogenes ; and  it  may  be,  if  we 
would  endeavour  to  surprise  it  in  its  most  gaudy 
dress  and  attire  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  full 
empire  and  tyranny,  we  should  find  it  in  school- 
masters and  scholars,  or  in  some  country  lady, 
or  the  knight  her  husband ; all  which  ranks  of 
people  more  despise  their  neighbours  than  all 
the  degrees  of  honour  in  which  courts  abound ; 
and  it  rages  as  much  in  a sordid,  affected  dress 
as  in  all  the  silks  and  embroideries  which  the 
excess  of  the  age  and  folly  of  youth  delight  to  be 
adorned  with.  Since  then  it  keeps  all  sorts  of 
company,  and  wriggles  itself  into  the  liking  of 
the  most  contrary  natures  and  dispositions,  and 
yet  carries  so  much  poison  and  venom  with  it 
that  it  alienates  the  affections  from  heaven,  and 
raises  rebellion  against  God  himself,  it  is  worth 
our  utmost  care  to  watch  it  in  all  its  disguises 
and  approaches,  that  we  may  discover  it  in  its 
first  entrance,  and  dislodge  it  before  it  procures 
a shelter  or  retiring- place  to  lodge  and  conceal 
itself.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Envy  is  an  ill-natured  vice,  and  is  made  up 
of  meanness  and  malice.  It  wishes  the  force 
of  goodness  to  be  strained,  and  the  measure 
of  happiness  abated.  It  laments  our  prosperity, 
and  sickens  at  the  sight  of  health.  It  oftentimes 
wants  spirit  as  well  as  good  nature. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature, 
though  unequal  in  circumstances. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

When  two  start  into  the  world  together,  he 
that  is  thrown  behind,  unless  his  mind  proves 
generous,  will  be  displeased  with  the  other. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

To  see  a hated  person  superior,  and  to  lie 
under  the  anguish  of  a disadvantage,  is  far 
enough  from  diversion.  Jeremy  Collier. 


For  one  man  who  sincerely  pities  our  misfor- 
tunes, there  are  a thousand  who  sincerely  hate 
our  success.  Colton  : Lacon. 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  far  less  creditable 
than  their  censure ; they  praise  only  that  which 
they  can  surpass,  but  that  which  surpasses  them 
— they  censure.  Colton  : Lacon. 

Emulation  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may 
exalt  herself  by  a victory ; envy  spies  out  blem- 
ishes that  she  may  lower  another  by  a defeat. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Envy  ought,  in  strict  truth,  to  have  no  place 
whatever  allowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man;  for 
the  goods  of  this  present  world  are  so  vile  and 
low  that  they  are  beneath  it,  and  those  of  the 
future  world  are  so  vast  and  exalted  that  they 
are  above  it.  COLTON  : Lacon. 

In  some  unlucky  dispositions  there  is  such  an 
envious  kind  of  pride  that  they  cannot  endure 
that  any  but  themselves  should  be  set  forth  for 
excellent : so  when  they  hear  one  justly  praised, 
they  will  either  seek  to  dismount  his  virtues; 
or,  if  they  be  like  a clear  night,  eminent,  they 
will  stab  him  with  a but  of  detraction:  as  if 
there  were  something  yet  so  foul  as  did  obnubi- 
late even  his  brightest  glory.  Thus,  when  their 
tongue  cannot  justly  condemn  him,  they  will 
leave  him  in  suspected  ill,  by  silence.  Surely, 
if  we  considered  detraction  to  be  bred  of 
nested  only  in  deficient  minds,  we  should  find 
that  the  applauding  of  virtue  would  win  us  far 
more  honour  than  the  seeking  slyly  to  disparage 
it.  That  would  show  we  loved  what  we  com- 
mended, while  this  tells  the  world  we  grudge 
at  what  we  want  in  ourselves.  Felltham. 

We  are  often  infinitely  mistaken,  and  take  the 
falsest  measures,  when  we  envy  the  happiness 
of  rich  and  great  men;  we  know  not  theinward 
canker  that  eats  out  all  their  joy  and  delight, 
and  makes  them  really. much  more  miserable 
than  ourselves.  Bishop  J.  Hall. 

Emulation  is  grief  arising  from  seeing  one’s 
self  exceeded  or  excelled  by  his  concurrent,  to 
gether  with  hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him,  in  time 
to  come,  by  his  own  ability.  But  envy  is  th 
same  grief  joined  with  pleasure  conceived  m the 
imagination  of  some  ill  fortune  that  may  beiau 
him?  Hobbes: 

Treat,  on  Human  Nature. 


He  that  has  his  own  troubles  and* the  bappi 
ness  of  his  neighbours  to  disturb  him  has  work 
enough.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Envy,  like  a cold  poison,  benumbs  and  stupe- 
fies; and,  conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  folds 
its  arms  in  despair.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Ease  must  be  impracticable  to  the  envious 
they  lie  under  a double  misfortune;  common 
calamities  and  common  blessings  fall  heavily 
upon  them.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  overflowing 

generousness  of  the  divine  nature  would  create 
immortal  beings  with  mean  or  envious  princi- 
ples ? Jeremy  Collier. 


i-ph  All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire ; we  ** 
k | uneasy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  accor  mg 
as  we  think  our  own  happiness  would  be  a - 
vanced  by  the  addition  of  that  which  he  with- 
holds from  us ; and  therefore  whatever  depresses 
immoderate  wishes  will,  at  the  same  time,  sei 
the  heart  free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  an 
exempt  us  from  that  vice  which  is,  above  mosi 
others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hateful  to 
world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices  a 
sordid  projects. 

v Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  17- 

He  that  would  live  clear  of  envy  must  lay  hw 
finger  on  his  mouth,  and  keep  his  hand  ou 
the  ink-pot.  L’ Estrange. 
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We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  con- 
sidering how  useless  or  how  ill  these  things 
were  for  which  we  envy  our  neighbour,  or  else 
how  we  possess  as  much  or  as  good  things.  If 
I envy  his  greatness,  1 consider  that  he  wants 
my  quiet ; as  also  I consider  that  he  possibly 
envies  me  as  much  as  I do  him ; and  that  when 
I begun  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections,  and 
to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I found  myself 
as  happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  envy 
others,  yet  very  few  would  change  their  condition 
even  with  those  whom  they  envy,  all  being  con- 
sidered. Sir  G.  Mackenzie  : Essays. 

We  ought  to  be  guarded  against  every  appear- 
ance of  envy,  as  a passion  that  always  implies 
inferiority,  wherever  it  resides.  Pliny. 

It  is  with  a fine  genius  as  with  a fine  fashion  : 
all  those  are  displeased  at  it  who  are  not  able  to 
follow  it.  Pope. 

I congratulate  you  upon  having  your  share  in 
that  which  all  the  great  men  and  all  the  good 
men  that  ever  lived  have  had  their  share  of, — 
envy  and  calumny.  “ To  be  uncensured  and  to 
be  obscure  is  the  same  thing.” 

POPE:  To  Addison. 

The  man  who,  by  some  sudden  revolution  of 
fortune,  is  lifted  up  all  at  once  into  a condition 
of  life  greatly  above  what  he  had  formerly  lived 
in,  may  be  assured  that  the  congratulations  of 
his  best  friends  are  not  all  of  them  perfectly  sin- 
cere. An  upstart,  though  of  the  greatest  merit, 
is  generally  disagreeable,  and  a sentiment  of 
envy  commonly  prevents  us  from  heartily  sym- 
pathizing with  his  joy.  If  he  has  any  judgment, 
he  is  sensible  of  this,  and,  instead  of  appearing 
to  be  elated  with  his  good  fortune,  he  endeavours, 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  smother  his  joy,  and  keep 
down  that  elevation  of  mind  with  which  his  new 
circumstances  naturally  inspire  him.  He  affects 
the  same  plainness  of  dress,  and  the  same 
modesty  of  behaviour,  which  became  him  in  his 
former  station.  He  redoubles  his  attention  to 
his  old  friends,  and  endeavours  more  than  ever 
t°be  humble,  assiduous,  and  complaisant.  And 
this  is  the  behaviour  which  in  his  situation  we 
most  approve  of;  because  we  expect,  it  seems, 
that  he  should  have  more  sympathy  with  our 
envy  and  aversion  to  his  happiness,  than  we  have 
with  his  happiness.  It  is  seldom  that  with  all 
this  he  succeeds.  We  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
his  humility,  and  he  grows  weary  of  this  con- 
,traint.  Adam  Smith  : 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

We  often  pretend,  and  sometimes  really  wish, 
to  sympathize  with  the  joys  of  others,  when  by 
that  disagreeable  sentiment  [envy]  we  are  dis- 
qualified from  doing  so.  Adam  Smith. 

The  greatest  flood  has  the  soonest  ebb;  the 
sorest  tempest  the  most  sudden  calm ; the  hottest 
love  the  coldest  end;  and  from  the  deepest  de- 
sire oftentimes  ensues  the  deadliest  hate.  A 
wise  man  had  rather  be  envied  for  providence 
than  pitied  for  prodigality.  Revenge  barketh 


only  at  the  stars,  and  spite  spurns  at  that  she 
cannot  reach.  An  envious  man  waxeth  lean 
with  the  fatness  of  his  neighbours.  Envy  is  the 
daughter  of  pride,  the  author  of  murder  and 
revenge,  the  beginner  of  secret  sedition,  and  the 
perpetual  tormentor  of  virtue.  Envy  is  the  filthy 
slime  of  the  soul ; a venom,  a poison,  or  quick- 
silver which  consumeth  the  flesh  and  drieth  up 
the  marrow  of  the  bones.  Socrates. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  honest 
and  lawful  envy ; but  it  is  intrinsically  evil,  and 
imports  in  it  an  essential  obliquity,  not  to  be 
taken  off  or  separated  from  it.  South. 

Thou  who  repinest  at  the  plenty  of  thy  neigh- 
bour and  the  greatness  of  his  incomes,  consider 
what  are  frequently  the  dismal  consequences  of 
all  this.  South. 

Such  an  envy  as  I have  here  described  may 
possibly  enter  into  an  ingenuous  mind ; but  the 
envy  which  makes  a man  uneasy  to  himself  and 
others,  is  a certain  distortion  and  perverseness 
of  temper,  that  renders  him  unwilling  to  be 
pleased  with  anything  without  him,  that  has 
either  beauty  or  perfection  in  it.  I look  upon  it 
as  a distemper  in  the  mind,  which  I know  no 
moralist  that  has  described  in  this  light,  when  a 
man  cannot  discern  anything,  which  another  is 
master  of,  that  is  agreeable.  For  which  reason, 
I look  upon  the  good-natured  man  to  be  endowed 
with  a certain  discerning  faculty  which  the  en- 
vious are  altogether  deprived  of. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Taller,  No.  227. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish 
of  his  life  is  inverted ; and  the  objects  which 
administer  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  exempt  from  this  passion  give  the  quickest 
pangs  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the 
perfections  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious. 
Youth,  beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom  are  provo- 
cations of  their  displeasure.  What  a wretched 
and  apostate  state  this  is ! to  be  offended  with 
excellence,  and  to  hate  a man  because  we  ap- 
prove him ! The  condition  of  the  envious  man 
is  the  most  emphatically  miserable;  he  is  not 
only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another’s  merit  or 
success,  but  lives  in  a world  wherein  all  mankind 
are  in  a plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their 
own  happiness  and  advantage. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  19. 

It  is  a huge  folly  rather  to  grieve  for  the  good 
of  others  than  to  rejoice  for  that  good  which 
God  hath  given  us  of  our  own. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  that  is  envious  or  angry  at  a virtue  that  is 
not  his  own,  at  the  perfection  and  excellency  of 
his  neighbour,  is  not  covetous  of  the  virtue, 
but  of  its  reward  and  reputation ; and  then  his 
intentions  are  polluted. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : 

Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices 
which  we  take  of  other  persons ! 

Dr.  I.  Watt*. 
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When  any  person  of  really  eminent  virtue 
becomes  the  object  of  envy,  the  clamour  and 
abuse  by  which  he  is  assailed  is  but  the  sign 
and  accompaniment  of  his  success  in  doing 
service  to  the  Public.  And  if  he  is  a truly  wise 
man,  he  will  take  no  more  notice  of  it  than  the 
moon  does  of  the  howling  of  the  dogs.  Her 
only  answer  to  them  is  " to  shine  on.” 
Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon’s  Essay , Of  Envy. 


EPITAPHS. 

When  the  person  is  buried,  the  next  care  is 
to  make  his  epitaph : they  are  generally  reck- 
oned best  which  flatter  most:  such  relations, 
therefore,  as  have  received  most  benefits  from 
the  defunct,  discharge  this  friendly  office,  and 
generally  flatter  in  proportion  to  their  joy. 
When  we  read  these  monumental  histories  of 
the  dead,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  dust;  for  they  all  appear  equally 
remarkable  for  being  the  most  sincere  Chris- 
tians, the  most  benevolent  neighbours,  and  the 
honestest  men,  of  their  time.  To  go  through 
an  European  cemetery,  one  would  be  apt  to 
wonder  how  mankind  could  have  so  basely  de- 
generated from  such  excellent  ancestors : every 
tomb  pretends  to  claim  your  reverence  and  re- 
gret; some  are  praised  for  piety,  in  these  in- 
scriptions, who  never  entered  the  temple  until 
they  were  dead;  some  are  praised  for  being 
excellent  poets,  who  were  never  mentioned  ex- 
cept for  their  dulness,  when  they  were  living ; 
others  for  sublime  orators,  who  were  never 
noted  except  for  their  impudence;  and  others 
still  for  military  achievements,  who  were  never 
in  any  other  skirmishes  but  with  the  watch. 

Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World, , Letter  XII. 

The  perusal  of  epitaphs  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a frivolous  and  light  amusement.  If 
such  only  be  the  objects  of  attention  as  have 
been  noticed  with  our  applause,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably an  introduction  to  pleasing  knowledge, 
and  an  incentive  to  moral  improvement.  What 
biography  is  to  history,  an  epitaph  is  to  biog- 
raphy. It  is  a sketch  which  marks  the  great 
outlines  of  character,  and  excites  curiosity  to 
view  the  portraits  as  painted  on  the  pages  of 
history.  Henry  Kett  : 

Olla  Podrida , No.  39. 

Some  of  Johnson’s  whims  on  literary  subjects 
can  be  compared  only  to  that  strange  nervous 
feeling  which  made  him  uneasy  if  he  had  not 
touched  every  post  between  the  Mitre  tavern 
and  his  own  lodgings.  His  preference  of  Latin 
epitaphs  to  English  epitaphs  is  an  instance. 
An  English  epitaph,  he  said,  would  disgrace 
Smollett.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  pol- 
lute the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  au 
English  epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  What  reason 
there  can  be  for  celebrating  a British  writer  in 
Latin,  which  there  was  not  for  covering  the 
Roman  arches  of  triumph  with  Greek  inscrip- 


tions, or  for  commemorating  the  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  Thermopylae  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  imagine. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

CrokePs  Edition  ofBoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson, 
Sept.  1831. 


EQUANIMITY. 

This  watch  over  a man’s  self,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  I take  to  be  the  greatest 
of  human  perfections,  and  is  the  effect  of  a 
strong  and  resolute  mind.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  expedient  practice  for  carrying  on  our 
designs,  but  is  also  very  deservedly  the  most 
amiable  quality  in  the  sight  of  others.  It  is  a 
winning  deference  to  mankind  which  creates 
an  immediate  imitation  of  itself  wherever  it 
appears,  and  prevails  upon  all  who  have  to  do 
with  a person  endued  with  it,  either  through 
shame  or  emulation.  I do  not  know  how  to 
express  this  habit  of  mind,  except  you  will  let 
me  call  it  equanimity.  It  is  a virtue  which  is 
necessary  at  every  hour,  in  every  place,  and  in 
all  conversations ; and  it  is  the  effect  of  a regu- 
lar and  exact  prudence.  He  that  will  look  back 
upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  had  in  his 
whole  life  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men 
capable  of  the  greatest  employments  and  per- 
formances, than  such  as  could,  in  the  general 
bent  of  their  carriage,  act  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  their  own  complexion  and  humour. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  176. 

There  is  a particular  fault  which  I have  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  moralists  in  all  ages,  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  always  professing  them- 
selves, and  teaching  others,  to  be  happy.  This 
state  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  life ; therefore 
I would  recommend  to  you  to  talk  in  a humbler 
strain  than  your  predecessors  have  done,  and, 
instead  of  presuming  to  be  happy,  instruct  us 
only  to  be  easy.  The  thoughts  of  him  who 
would  be  discreet,  and  aim  at  practicable  things, 
should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than 
promoting  our  joy.  Great  inquietude  is  to  be 
avoided,  but  great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained. 
The  great  lesson  is  equanimity,  a regularity  of 
spirit,  which  is  a little  above  cheerfulness  and 
below  mirth.  Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be 
supported  if  a man  is  out  of  pain,  but  mirth  to 
a prudent  man  should  always  be  accidental.  It 
should  naturally  arise  out  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  occasion  seldom  be  laid  for  it;  for  those 
tempers  who  want  mirth  to  be  pleased  are  like 
the  constitutions  which  flag  without  the  use  of 
brandy.  Therefore,  I say,  let  your  precept  be» 
**  be  easy.” 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  190. 


ERROR. 

Errors  such  as  are  but  acorns  in  our  young^i 
brows  grow  oaks  in  our  older  heads,  and  be- 
come inflexible. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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ERROR. — ESSA  YS— ETERNITY. 


™B«ln°7S,y  part’  my  Iord> 1 then  ‘bought,  and 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  error,  and  not 
truth  of  any  kind,  is  dangerous ; that  ill  conclu- 
aons  ean  only  flowfromW  p’ropositionsTand 

ot  feke  k“?W  whether  “y  proposition  be  true 
S h»  ‘ preposterous  method  to  examine 
it  by  its  apparent  consequences. 

. Burke : 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society,  1756. 
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hklmi  « 1,“  t®'"  ? make  a man  unlearn 
^ ih‘S  knowled8e-  Mal-information 

is  more  hopeless  than  non-information  j for  error 

!* fwayiS  l?°re  busy  than  'guorance.  Ignorance 

k a K^bhlid*'  °"  WhlCuW,e  may  wri‘eibut  error 
>>*  scribbled  one  on  which  we  must  first  erase. 

c“nl™,ed  to  stand  still  with  her 
tl*“c  ‘ruth ; but  error  is  more  presump- 
*°“,and  Proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  fe! 

on^  Th,“  n°  ,ghl’  b“‘  error  foII°ws  a fake 
retries  h C0as«iuence  is,  that  error,  when  she 
retraces  her  footsteps,  has  farther  to  go,  before 
She  *“  amv«  a‘  the  truth,  than  ignorance. 

Colton  : Lacon . 
Misunderetandingand  inattention  create  more 
fice  orTt  Te^r* T-d  than  decePtto"  and  arti- 
universal  ’ conse<Ju<!n«i  are  more 
Goethe. 

forEESr^SUrdity  ha^,a  chamPion  to  defend  it; 
lor  Error  is  always  talkative. 

Goldsmith. 
forE®K^ue,TOr  is.a  stain  to  the  be»uty  of  nature 
in  the  io^  “ blUSh"h  “’''•“'•bu^glone.h 

J*  <iaus.e  of  error  >s  ignorance  what  restraints 
“e  aU  Prin^Ies  ^ve  in  reglrd  of 

matter  whereunto  they  are  applicable. 

Hooker. 


ESSAYS. 

treatises  requireth  time  in  the 
writer  and  leisure  m the  reader  which  U th. 
cause  which  hath  made  rne  ch^  to  wrhe 
artam  brief  notes  set  down  rather  significantly 
than  curiously,  which  I have  called  Essays! 
The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient.  1 
Lord  Bacon  : Essays,  Preface. 

.J"  eyejy  Period  of  English  literary  history, 
“ sought  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 

nature  by  means  of  essays  describing  the  man- 
ners,  opinions,  and  peculiarities  of  certain  classes 
COIJmunity*  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  essays  of  this  kind  issued 
from  the  press  in  great  profusion,  and  were 
™0re. In,  demand  .than  they  have  ever  subse- 
circumstance  to  be  explained 
with  probability  on  two  grounds : first,  that  the 
superficial  differences  separating  class  from  class 
were  then  very  marked  and  evident;  secondly, 
that  tales  and  novels  had  scarcely  begun  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  writers.  Indeed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  appearance  of  Mrs 
Behns  romances  there  was  a marked  dimi- 
nution m the  number  of  character  books  given 
to  the  public,— the  loves  of  Oronooco  and  Imo 
mda,  and  the  licentious  drama  of  the  Restora- 
tion, having  effectually  superseded,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  readers,  the  grave,  concise,  and 
epigrammatic  satires  in  which  the  essayists  of 
a former  generation  had  lashed  the  follies  of 
mankind.  Household  Words. 


ETERNITY. 


ion?ttren’S  ®?*?ions  do  frame  their  opin- 
a great  dea?  *5,  defeJce  of  error  more  earnest, 

Sr."  appre- 

"hid,  LipTum,nyfd5«h.na,Ure  °f  thCVKdEeRnCe 

bJd  oreSerftn‘  Whether  we  embra«  false 
a or  truth  is  the  great  road  to  error. 

Locke. 

neafeTtru’thln111  .indiffer.ency  for  truth,  is 

clination  wh  ch  isT"10"  WUh  ungrounded  in- 
«on,  which  is  the  great  source  of  error. 

measures* of^nr^lMbTr Cm>r  Iie  in  wrong 
vice  in  wron/m*  ,l^  * the  foundation  of 

" wronS  measures  of  good.  Locke. 

moreSayfc1^5  be  reduced  the 
«is  but  not  rfJhtit  CT,oned  by  a true  bypoth- 
more  familiar*^  "h^erstood : there  ^nothing 

qnentlji^aS^a5^^  Steppin&  out  fre‘ 
doubt  and  e^or  ^ ‘"‘c  a wilder"«»  of 

* o.  Richardson. 


The  following  question  is  started  by  one  or 
the  schoolmen  Supposing  the  whole  body  of 
the  earth  were  a great  ball  or  mass  of  the  finest 
sand,  and  that  a single  grain  or  particle  of  this 
sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand 
yeare : Supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your 
choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious 
mass  of  sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow 
method  until  there  was  not  a grain  of  it  left,  on 
condition  you  were  to  be  miserable  forever 
after  ? Or,  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy 
forever  after,  on  condition  that  you  would  be 
miserable  until  the  whole  mass  of  sand  were 
thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
thousand  years:  which  of  these  two  cases 
would  you  make  your  choice?  . . . Reason 
therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner  of  hesi- 
tation, which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this 
choice.  . . . But  when  the  choice  we  actually 
have  before  us  is  this,  whether  we  will  choose 
to  be  happy  for  the  space  of  only  threescore 
and  ten,  nay,  perhaps  of  only  twenty  or  ten 
years,  I might  say  of  only  a day  or  an  hour, 
and  miserable  to  all  eternity,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years, 
and  happy  for  a whole  eternity:  what  words  are 
sufficient  to  express  that  folly  and  want  of  con- 
sideration  which  in  such  a case  makes  a wrong 
choice  ? 
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I here  put  the  case  even  at  the  woitt,  by  sup- 
posing, what  seldom  happens,  that  a course  of 
virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  this  life ; but  if  we 
suppose,  as  it  generally  happens,  that  virtue 
would  make  us  more  happy  even  in  this  life 
than  a contrary  course  of  vice,  how  can  we 
sufficiently  admire  the  stupidity  or  madness  of 
those  persons  who  are  capable  of  making  so 
absurd  a choice  ? 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  575. 

Upon  laying  a weight  in  one  of  the  scales, 
inscribed  eternity,  though  I threw  in  that  of 
time,  prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  and  poverty, 
which  seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not 
able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance. 

Addison. 

Darkness  that  here  surrounded  our  purblind 
understanding  will  vanish  at  the  dawning  of 
eternal  day.  Boyle. 

The  nature  of  eternity  is  such  that  though  our 
joys  after  some  centuries  of  years  may  seem  to 
have  grown  older  by  having  been  enjoyed  so 
many  ages,  yet  will  they  really  continue  new. 

Boyle. 

Upon  a curricle  in  this  world  depends  a long 
course  of  the  next,  and  upon  a narrow  scene 
here  an  endless  expansion  hereafter.  In  vain 
some  think  to  have  an  end  of  their  beings  with 
their  lives.  Things  cannot  get  out  of  their 
natures,  or  be,  or  not  be,  in  despite  of  their  con- 
stitutions. Rational  existences  in  heaven  perish 
not  at  all,  and  but  partially  on  earth : that  which 
is  thus  once  will  in  some  way  be  always : the 
first  human  soul  is  still  alive,  and  all  Adam 
hath  found  no  period.  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Christian  Morals , Pt.  III.,  xxiii. 

In  my  solitary  and  retired  imagination,  I re- 
member I am  not  alone,  and  therefore  forget  not 
to  contemplate  him  and  his  attributes,  especially 
those  two  mighty  ones,  his  wisdom  and  eternity : 
with  the  one  I recreate,  with  the  other  I con- 
found, my  understanding:  for  who  can  speak 
of  eternity  without  a solecism,  or  think  thereof 
without  an  ecstasy  ? Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Religio  Medici%  Part  I.,  xl. 

He  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  the  world 
before  him,  and  who  will  dare  to  look  steadfastly 
at  both  of  them,  will  find  that  the  more  often  he 
contemplates  them,  the  former  will  grow  greater, 
and  the  latter  less.  Colton  : Lacon. 

The  influx  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  rela- 
tion to  everlasting  life,  is  infinitely  of  moment. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  remind 
you,  invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss  or  of 
suffering,  with  a mysterious  and  awful  impor- 
tance entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  property 
in  the  creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  mo- 
ment to  whatever  it  attaches  compared  to  which 
all  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests 
which  know  a period,  fade  into  the  most  con- 
temptible insignificance.  Robert  Hall  : 
Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 


Were  any  other  event  of  far  superior  moment 
ascertained  by  evidence  which  made  but  a dis- 
tant approach  to  that  which  attests  the  certainty 
of  a life  to  come, — had  we  equal  assurance  that 
after  a very  limited  though  uncertain  period  wc 
should  be  called  to  migrate  into  a distant  land 
whence  we  were  never  to  return, — the  intell' 
gence  would  fill  every  breast  with  solicitude;  it 
would  become  the  theme  of  every  tongue ; and 
we  should  avail  ourselves  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness of  all  the  means  of  information  respecting 
the  prospects  which  awaited  us  in  that  unknown 
country.  Much  of  our  attention  would  be  occu- 
pied in  preparing  for  our  departure ; we  should 
cease  to  regard  the  place  we  now  inhabit  as  our 
home,  and  nothing  would  be  considered  of  mo 
ment  but  as  it  bore  upon  our  future  destination. 
How  strange  is  it  then  that,  with  the  certainty  we 
all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into  another  world, 
we  avert  our  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
prospect ; that  we  seldom  permit  it  to  penetrate 
us ; and  that  the  moment  the  recollection  recurs 
we  hasten  to  dismiss  it  as  an  unwelcome  in- 
trusion 1 Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  volume  we 
profess  to  recognize  as  the  record  of  immor- 
tality, and  the  sole  depository  of  whatever  in- 
formation it  is  possible  to  obtain  respecting  the 
portion  which  awaits  us,  should  be  consigned  to 
neglect,  and  rarely  if  ever  consulted  with  the 
serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  future  con* 
dition  ? Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales. 

Were  our  rewards  for  the  abstinencies  or  riots 
of  this  present  life  under  the  prejudices  of  short 
or  finite,  the  promises  and  threats  of  Christ 
would  lose  of  their  virtue  and  energy. 

Hammond. 

Such  are  Christ’s  promises,  divine  incon- 
ceivable promises ; a bliss  to  be  enjoyed  to  all 
eternity,  and  that  by  way  of  return  for  a weak 
obedience  of  some  few  years.  Hammond. 

By  repeating  any  idea  of  any  length  of  time, 
as  of  a minute,  a year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we 
will  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  to 
one  another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of 
such  addition,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 

Locke. 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence 
they  refer  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools, 
they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter, 
or  help  us  to  a more  positive  idea  of  infinite 
duration. 

If  there  remains  an  eternity  to  us  after  the 
short  revolution  of  time  we  so  swiftly  run  over 
here,  *tis  clear  that  all  the  happiness  that  can  be 
imagined  in  this  fleeting  state  is  not  valuable  in 
respect  of  the  future.  LOCKE. 

When  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale 
against  infinite  misery  in  the  other;  if  the  wore 
that  comes  to  the  pious  man  if  he  mistakes 
the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to  if  he  be 
in  the  right,  who  can,  without  madness , run  tn 
venture  ? LocKE 
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It  Who  hrth  a ProsPect  of  the  state  that 

fI?S  Ad  -,a  1 mT  afler1this’ the  measures  of  good 
and  evil  are  changed.  LoCKBE. 

n^ftfrn,ty  is  a ?egative  idea  Clothed  with  a 

ft  S annlia!?e‘  11  SUPP°SeS  in  that  which 
a Present  existence;  and  is  the 

exKencVf  4 begmnmg  °r  of  an  end  of  that 
XlSence-  Paley. 

°U^  em Payment  in  eternity 
to  contemplate  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him 
the  gtory  of  his  wisdom  manifested  in  the  crea- 
Ray  : On  Creation. 

Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  ven- 
ouSmo'S'  e.ifmal  interests  of  the  other  world 
hS  ,hure  *ve,y'  even  ,h<:  leas'.  Proba- 

v&  °r  !lkellhood»  of  danger  should  be  pro- 
vided against.  South. 

a highes*  and  dearest  concerns  of 

thos^  nf  ,ff  arC,  lnfinile,y  Iess  valuable  than 
withoi./  an  *4  naI ; and  consequently  ought, 
them  , i”y  dCmUr  5 alI»  t0  be  sa<*ificed  to 
^to,themenS°eVer  thCy  C°me  in  competition 
‘ South. 

J*™'  happiness  and  elemal  misery,  meet- 
Lrf  of  »H  ^uas,<?  'hat  the  soul  is  immortal, 
Md  hT*  the  firSt  ,he  mo5t  desirable 

,he  mos' horrib,e- to  h~p- 

serve1him«atirmaVakera  ralional  course  to  pre- 
those  u™ ['  W?,°  refuses  lhe  endurance  of 
ronrtiri™  ‘tothies  to  secure  himself  from  a 
ondition  inconceivably  more  miserable  ? 

South. 

and  th if  Cann°,t.  doubt  but  that  there  is  a God; 
wards  himah?rdM8  h®. demeans  himself  to- 
forever  C W1  make  b,m  haPPy  or  miserable 
Tillotson. 


theIfsam7j;OU!dJhut  Provide  r°'  eternity  with 

this  lifr  it,„  UC  e,and  I**1  care  “ they  do  for 
ms  iile,  they  could  not  fail  of  heaven. 

Tillotson. 

.vj?  thos®  wh®  are  thoroughly  convinced  of 
comn  C°nS,de!:ab,eness  °f  this  short  dying  Se  to 

for  M Tan°ofththatrrern?1  S,a‘e  whiah 
future  hanr.r0,h”  *£**»  the  consideration  of  a 
ppmess  is  the  most  powerful  motive. 

Tillotson. 

‘'entity  whS'^' ,he  "ear  Wenches  of 
•titution  or  a viol^,a  nlat“re  a cm^  con 
many  had  tt,„„l j?  Slclt9!ss>  should  amaze 
y.  nad  they  duly  considered  ? Wake. 

,iteTWiich  e,t,end  only  to  the  present 

fiuence  atmZtTJ*"?  *'th  ,hose  ,ha'  h“ve 
po  our  everlasting  concernments. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


evening. 

whei” ia«su^vXPu ^ce a vafietr  of  sensations 
survey  the  heavens”  on  a calm,  clear 
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”‘gbl ’ ab?u}  tbe  end  of  the  month  of  May.  I 

o?herhfl«JFha  e ihe  S r eetS  °f  the  woodbine  and 
other  flowers,  whose  fragrance  is  drawn  out  by 

breaks  toe  ^CWS  °k  lV.ening-  The  nightingale 
flnH  to  th,e*llence  by  hls  sweet  and  varied  notes; 
rendi!/11!,!1100"  “ wa,k,ne  in  brightness,”  and 
rendered  still  more  beautiful  by  the  lustre  of  so 

TxreLtd  fing  StarS’  Which  aPPear  in  tbe  wide- 
toil  nd  » firmament»  completes  the  loveliness  of 

unon  rnv  naI  Then  1 ^ <°  reflect 

upon  my  own  insignificance,  and  to  ask  myself 

:ba  J haVrh^  gr/at  Author  of  ,he  universe 
should  be  mindful  of  me.  His  mercy,  how 
ever,  then  presents  itself  to  me,  as  well  as  His 
majesty,  and  the  former  affects  me  more  than 
the  latter.  I listen  to  the  bird  which  appears  to 
be  pouring  forth  his  little  tribute  of  ratitude 
andpra,4f»  and  my  heart  prompts  me  to  do  the 
same.  The  very  perfume  of  the  flowers  seems 
•to  to“  mCr ns,®  sending  up  to  heaven ; and 

tarm  nr£  f?  i”8*  1 am  able  *°  elW  'he  calm 
tranquillity  of  the  evening.  E.  Jesse. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  man  in 
which  the  evening  hour  is  peculiarly  interesting 
m youth  and  in  old  age.  In  youth,  we  love  it 
tor  its  mellow  moonlight,  its  million  of  stare,  its 
thin,  rich,  and  shooting  shades,  its  still  serenity  • 
amid  those  who  can  commune  with  our  loves 
or  twine  the  wreaths  of  friendship,  while  there 
is  none  to  bear  us  witness  but  the  heavens  and 
the  spirits  that  hold  their  endless  Sabbath  there 
T°r  j°h.into  the  deeP  bosom  of  creation,  spread’ 
abroad  like  a canopy  above  us,  and  look  and 
listen  till  we  can  almost  see  and  hear  the  wav- 
ing wings  and  melting  songs  of  other  worlds. 
1°  y°uth>  evening  is  delightful:  it  accords  with 
the  flow  of  his  light  spirits,  the  fervour  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  softness  of  his  heart.  Evening 
is  also  the  delight  of  virtuous  age : it  seems  an 
emblem  of  the  tranquil  close  of  busy  life  —se- 
rene, placid,  and  mild,  with  the  impress  of  its 
great  Creator  stamped  upon  it:  it  spreads  its 
quiet  wings  over  the  grave,  and  seems  to  promise 
that  all  shall  be  peace  beyond  it. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 


EVIDENCE. 

Though  no  evidence  affects  the  fancy  so 
strongly  as  that  of  sense,  yet  there  is  other  evi- 
dence which  gives  as  full  satisfaction  and  as 
clear  a conviction  to  our  reason. 

Atterbury. 

TTie  same  adhesion  to  vice,  and  aversion  from 
goodness,  will  be  a reason  for  rejecting  any 
proof  whatsoever.  Atterbury. 

The  solid  reason  of  one  man  with  imprejudi- 
cate  apprehensions  begets  as  firm  a belief  as 
the  authority  or  aggregated  testimony  of  many 
hundreds.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Abatements  may  take  away  infallible  conclu* 
dency  in  these  evidences  of  fact,  yet  they  may 
be  probable  and  inductive  of  credibility,  though 
not  of  science.  Sir  M.  Half.. 
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E VIDENCE.  — E VIL. 


Now  for  the  most  part  it  so  falleth  out,  touch- 
ing things  which  generally  are  received,  that 
although  in  themselves  they  be  most  certain,  yet, 
because  men  presume  them  granted  of  all,  we 
are  hardliest  able  to  bring  proof  of  their  certainty. 

Hooker. 

Every  cause  admitteth  not  such  infallible  evi- 
dence of  proof  as  leaveth  no  possibility  of  doubt 
or  scruple  behind  it.  Hooker. 

Being  indifferent,  we  should  receive  and  em- 
brace opinions  according  as  evidence  gives  the 
attestation  of  truth.  Locke. 

Beyond  the  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  I ad- 
vise him  not  to  follow  any  man’s  interpretation. 

Locke. 

Reason  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  fs  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition 
to  knowledge  and  certainty.  Locke. 

Nothing  that  is  self-evident  can  be  the  proper 
subject  of  examination.  South. 

No  man,  in  matters  of  this  life,  requires  an 
assurance  either  of  the  good  which  he  designs, 
or  of  the  evil  which  he  avoids,  from  arguments 
demonstratively  certain.  South. 

With  ordinary  minds  it  is  the  suitableness,  not 
the  evidence,  of  a truth  that  makes  it  to  be 
yielded  to ; and  it  is  seldom  that  anything  prac- 
tically convinces  a man  that  does  not  please  him 
first.  South. 

There  was  no  such  defect  in  man’s  understand- 
ing but  that  it  would  close  with  the  evidence. 

South. 

If  they  be  principles  evident  of  themselves, 
•bey  need  nothing  to  evidence  them. 

Tillotson. 

Aristotle  has  long  since  observed  how  un- 
reasonable it  is  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  proof 
for  everything  which  we  have  for  some  things. 

Tillotson. 

Mathematical  things  are  only  capable  of  clear 
demonstration ; conclusions  in  natural  philoso- 
phy are  proved  by  induction  of  experiments, 
things  moral  by  moral  arguments,  and  matters 
of  fact  by  credible  testimony.  Tillotson. 

When  anything  is  proved  by  as  good  argu- 
ments as  a thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we 
ought  not,  in  reason,  to  doubt  of  its  existence. 

Tillotson. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  position  depend  on 
the  positions  which  follow,  but  always  on  those 
which  go  before.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  proper  office  of  candour  is  to  prepare  the 
mind  not  for  the  rejection  of  all  evidence,  but 
for  the  right  reception  of  evidence ; — not  to  be  a 
substitute  for  reasons,  but  to  enable  us  fairly  to 
weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides. 

Whately  : Elements  of  Logic . 


I call  that  physical  certainty  which  doth  de- 
pend upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the 
first  and  highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.  Bishop  Wilkins. 

By  indubitable  certainty  I mean  that  which 
doth  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubt- 
ing, which  is  the  only  certainty  of  which  most 
things  are  capable.  Bishop  Wilkins. 

When  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and 
evidences  of  such  a thing  as  the  thing  is  capable 
of,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  needs  be  very 
irrational  to  make  any  doubt. 

Bishop  Wilkin-. 

I appeal  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind 
whether  the  human  nature  be  not  so  framed  as 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a moral  certainty  as  the 
nature  of  things  is  capable  of;  and  if  it  were 
otherwise,  whether  that  reason  which  belongs 
to  us  would  not  prove  a burden  and  a torment 
to  us,  rather  than  a privilege,  by  keeping  us  in 
a continual  suspense,  and  thereby  rendering  our 
conditions  perpetually  restless  and  unquiet. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 

Because  that  which  is  necessary  to  beget  cer- 
tainty in  the  mind,  namely  impartial  considera- 
tion, is  in  a man’s  power,  therefore  the  belief  or 
disbelief  of  those  things  is  a proper  subject  for 
rewards  and  punishments. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


EVIL. 

Pain  and  sickness,  shame  and  reproach,  pov- 
erty and  old  age,  nay,  death  itself,  considering 
the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advan- 
tage we  may  reap  from  them,  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  evils.  A good  mind  may  bear  up 
under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
with  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a 
tempest  does  not  discompose  him  which  he  is 
sure  will  bring  him  to  a joyful  harbour. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  381. 

An  evil  intention  perverts  the  best  actions  and 
makes  them  sins.  Addison. 

If  ever  we  ought  to  be  economists  even  to 
parsimony,  it  is  in  the  voluntary  production  of 
evil.  Burke: 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs , I791, 

Not  one  false  man  but  does  uncountable  evil. 

Carlyle. 

The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil  cannot  be 
good.  Coleridge. 

I Murmur  at  nothing.  If  our  ills  are  repara- 
ble, it  is  ungrateful ; if  remediless,  it  is  vain. 

1 Colton. 

No  enormity  can  subsist  long  without  meeting 
with  advocates.  Robert  Hall: 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press , Sect.  U • 

Sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructs  n 
to  the  contrary.  Hooker 
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EVIL. 


weTakeone-'^P.,'"1’  !*ing  "ot  Stable, 
we  take  one  ; which  one,  saving  only  in  case  of 

great  urgency,  were  not  otherwise  to  be  taken. 

Hooker. 

^ eXerti°n’  ^ best  of  mcn  can  do 
but  a moderate  amount  of  good ; but  it  seems 

vidua?  to  dWe,r  °fi  tbe“ost  contemptible  indi- 
vidual  to  do  incalculable  mischief.  * 

Washington  Irving. 

mi? Wl11  estimate  what  we  call  eood 

•nd  eVllj  we  shall  find  ^ ]ies  much  inW 

“ aPt  ^ produce  or  increase  any 
pa«n,  or  dimmish  any  pleasure,  in  us;  or  else  to 
procure  us  any  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good 
Locke. 


iW  S°  fair  the  Iaws  of  nature  produce  evil 
Jey  are  clearly  not  benevolent.  They  may  oro 

wit“  eTi?  Thde  mB“‘  w*7 is  ,his 

i_  . , , The  most  subtle  and  powerful  intel- 

hele  dXn,en  lab°Uring  fOT  to  solve 

tnese  difficulties.  The  true  solution  we  are  in 

sighted  thand1*  'I13'  ?hiCh  has  bcen  rath« 

BuMhere  Is  Lleve  0pe1’ hy  Paley  and  Butler. 

th«t  d‘„gl.,:^ons  a,a"'  ?ad  «fcSr«S^h 

are  not  suffiri^n:lS  an  exP^nat‘on.  our  faculties 
explanation  ^ enar,ged  ,0  comprehend  that 
difficulty  aeainTh<Idlim0de|  °f  ?ctlinS  rid  of  ‘he 
evils  o/nvfr  n*  11  .aPP  y <lu,te  as  well  to  the 
We  9J  oyer-population  as  to  any  other  evils 

their  inahir?  SUre  tbat  tbose  w^°  humbly  confess 

^e  m,tn^I^"rUnd  great  -igma  ac? 
Sadler  who  in  d m°r*  decorously  than  Mr. 
dence  *whiX  tC  S.  us>  Wltb  the  ut™ost  confi- 
wMch’th?  h are-the  means  and  which  the  ends 
and  which  ,he  "ta,  in  the 

^ a Htde  eviI  ^r‘?T;-who  “»*"* 

nevolence  bn,  ^ ' ™'  nymg  the  divine  be- 

tain  quantity  of^S™  ’ “nounces  that  a cer- 

would  force  him  t ^ Wea|h®r  or  stormy  weather 

of  his  creatures  LDeity  38  the  *3™* 

JS8,  - Macaulay  : 

dUt^S  Law  of  Population,  July,  1830. 
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thleJTuer  thuS:JWe  ^now~that  there  aio’fa 
the  world  great  and  terrible  evils.  In  suite  of 
these  evils,  we  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God 
Why  may  we  not  then  continue  to  believe  in  his 

eo°the  list  ph0"8*1  ““her  evil  should  he  added 
totnelist?  Lord  Macaulay: 

Sadlet>s  Refutation  Refuted,  Jan.  1831 

If  revelation  speaks  on  the  subject  of  the  ori- 
gin  of  evil  it  speaks  only  to  discourage  dogma- 
tism and  temerity.  In  the  most  ancient  th* 
most  beautiful,  and  the  most  profound  of  all 
WOTks  on  the  subject,  the  Book  of  Job,  both  the 
sufferer  who  complains  of  the  divine  government 
Md  the  injudicious  advisers  who  attempt  to  de- 

the  apostolic  times  agitated  by  this  question  and 
by  a question  which  is  inseparable  from  it’  the 
question  of  fate  and  free-will.  The  greatest  the- 

fhafthe*  philosophers  h«ve  acknowledged 
that  these  things  were  too  high  for  them,  and 
have  contented  themselves  with  hinting  at  what 
seemed  to  be  the  most  probable  solution.  What 
tW  J°h“8on?  “ AI1  our  effort  ends  in  belief 
that  for  the  evils  of  life  there  is  some  good 
w ’ a »d  ‘J.  confession  that  the  reason  cannot 
be  found.  What  says  Paley  ? “ Of  the  origin 
of  evil  no  universal  solution  has  been  discovered ; 
l mean,  no  solution  which  reaches  to  all  cases 
of  complaint.  The  consideration  of  genera] 
laws,  although  it  may  concern  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  evil  very  nearly,  which  I think  it 
does,  rests  m views  disproportionate  to  our  facul- 
“5  a??  m a knowledge  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess  It  serves  rather  to  account  for  the  obscurity 
of  the  subject  than  to  supply  us  with  distinct  an- 
swers to  our  difficulties.” 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Sadler Js  Refutation  Refuted 

Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good  news  baits. 

Milton. 


which  ff  cS7  PJ,0ceed  to  examine  the  reply 
Arguments*  hI  k ? L°Ught  fit  t0  make  *»  ou? 
on  tli^rigin^of^evll15 ^Thev^^i?111* remarks 
profound  for  com2  Thy  are»  he  says,  too 
hopes  that  th*!,  apprehension;  and  he 

That  they  Seem  ?r°f°Und  for  our  own! 
believe.  Vofund^0—  t0  hlm  we  can  weI1 
Primary  senSe  “ ; y*iln/,S  seconda*7  as  in  its 

drig  was  neariv  droL  ^^  te™-  Gril- 

cream-jug  he  !n  tbe  Brobdignagian 

But  t0J  cg;mLn  abdeSS,th0U^t  il  vei7  ^p. 
Would,  we  are  Mrsuad^J16"81011  °Ur  reasoning 
p,e.  The  the^T7fd  apffar  Perfect,y  sim- 

Sadler,  cannot  °b7t4  br;  Mr‘ 

existence  of  a f ’ P auS,e,  n assert s the 

dierefore  inconsS^nt  *5?  !ernb^e  evil,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God. 


Of  the  origin  of  evil  no  universal  solution  has 
been  discovered;  I mean,  no  solution  which 
reaches  all  cases  of  complaint.  Paley. 

The  devil  is  more  laborious  now  than  ever; 
the  long  day  of  mankind  drawing  towards  an 
evening,  and  the  world’s  tragedy  and  time  near 
an  end-  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

lie  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of 
wiles  and  stratagems ; an  old  serpent,  a Iong-ex- 
penenced  deceiver.  South. 

Shame  and  pain,  poverty  and  sickness,  yea 
death  and  hell  itself,  are  but  the  trophies  of  those 
ratal  conquests  got  by  that  grand  impostor,  the 
devil,  over  the  deluded  sons  of  men. 

South. 

After  some  account  of  good,  evil  will  be 
known  by  consequence,  as  being  only  a priva- 
tion, or  absence,  of  good.  S duth 
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E VIL.— EXAMPLE. 


As  surely  as  God  is  good,  so  surely  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  necessary  evil.  For  by  the  re- 
ligious mind,  sickness  and  pain  and  death  are 
not  to  be  accounted  evils.  Moral  evils  are  of 
your  own  making ; and  undoubtedly  the  greater 
part  of  them  may  be  prevented.  Deformities 
of  mind,  as  of  body,  will  sometimes  occur. 
Some  voluntary  cast  aways  there  will  always  be, 
whom  no  fostering  kindness  and  no  parental 
care  can  preserve  from  self-destruction ; but  if 
any  are  lost  for  want  of  care  and  culture  there  is 
a sin  of  omission  in  the  society  to  which  they 
belong.  Southey. 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise 
from  want  of  faith  in  God,  and  of  obedience  to 
His  laws ; and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  by  the 
prevalence  of  a lively  and  efficient  belief  they 
would  all  be  cured.  If  Christians  in  any  coun- 
try, yea,  if  any  collected  body  of  them,  were 
what  they  might,  and  ought,  and  are  commanded 
to  be,  the  universal  reception  of  the  gospel  would 
follow  as  a natural  and  a promised  result.  And 
in  a world  of  Christians,  the  extinction  of  phys- 
ical evil  might  be  looked  for,  if  moral  evil,  that 
is,  in  Christian  language,  sin,  were  removed. 

Southey. 

The  truly  virtuous  do  not  easily  credit  evil 
that  is  told  them  of  their  neighbours;  for  if 
others  may  do  amiss,  then  may  these  also  speak 
amiss : man  is  frail,  and  prone  to  evil,  and  there- 
fore may  soon  fail  in  words. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  it 
may  be,  however,  from  the  greatest,  evils. 

Tillotson. 

These  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  great- 
est evils  in  this  world ; a diseased  body  and  a 
•liscontented  mind.  Tillotson. 


EXAMPLE. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before  thee 
the  best  examples ; for  imitation  is  a globe  of 
precepts ; and  after  a time  set  before  thee  thine 
own  example;  and  examine  thyself  strictly 
whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not 
also  the  examples  of  those  that  have  carried 
themselves  ill  in  the  same  place ; not  to  set  off 
thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct 
thyself  what  to  avoid.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XL.,  Of  Great  Place. 

Since  the  worst  of  times  afford  imitable  ex- 
amples of  virtue ; since  no  deluge  of  vice  is  like 
to  be  so  general  but  more  than  eight  will  escape ; 
eye  well  those  heroes  who  have  held  their  heads 
above  water,  who  have  touched  pitch  and  not 
been  defiled,  and  in  the  common  contagion 
have  remained  uncorrupted. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Christian  Morals,  Part  I.,  xii. 


And  is,  then,  example  nothing  ? It  is  every- 
thing. Example  is  the  school  of  mankind,  and 
.they  will  learn  at  no  other.  This  war  is  a war 
against  that  example.  Burke  : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  I.,  179^ 

People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no 
model  but  themselves  to  copy  after. 

Goldsmith. 

The  efficacy  cf  good  examples  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  is  incalculable.  Though 
men  justify  their  conduct  by  reasons,  and  some- 
times bring  the  very  rules  of  virtue  to  the  touch- 
stone of  abstraction,  yet  they  principally  act 
from  example.  Metaphysical  reasons  have,  in 
reality,  as  little  to  do  in  the  formation  of  the 
principles  of  morals  as  rules  of  grammar  in  die 
original  structure  of  language,  or  those  of  criti- 
cism in  the  formation  of  orators  and  poets. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Fragment,  On  Village  Preaching . 

The  innocence  of  the  intention  abates  nothing 
of  the  mischief  of  the  example. 

Robert  Hall. 

This  may  enable  us  to  understand  how 
seductive  is  the  influence  of  example. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them 
whom  we  like  not  than  in  defects  resemble 
them  whom  we  love.  Hooker. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  lest 
he  should  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his  own  instruc- 
tions. When  he  desires  to  gain  the  belief  of 
others,  he  should  show  that  he  believes  him- 
self; and  when  he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue 
by  his  reasonings,  he  should,  by  his  example, 
prove  its  possibility:  thus  much  at  least  may  be 
required  of  him,  that  he  shall  not  act  worse 
than  others  because  he  writes  better,  nor  im- 
agine that,  by  the  merit  of  his  genius,  he  may 
claim  indulgence  beyond  mortals  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  be  excused  for  want  of  prudence 
or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  14- 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or 
virtue  by  morality,  or  immorality,  so  much  as 
by  the  stamp  that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  ot 
figure.  L’ Estrange. 

Ill  patterns  are  sure  to  be  followed  more  than 
good  rules.  Locke. 

A man  shall  never  want  crooked  paths  to 
walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right 
way  wherever  he  has  the  footsteps  of  others 
to  follow.  Locke. 

Interesting  anecdotes  afford  examples  which 
may  be  of  use  in  respect  to  our  own  conduct. 

3 Melmoth. 

Many  brave  young  minds  have  oftentimes, 
through  hearing  the  praises  and  famous  eulogies 
of  worthy  men,  been  stirred  up  to  affect  the  ik 
commendations,  and  so  strive  to  the  like  dese 
Edmund  Spenser. 
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example,  exercise. — expediency. 


Swift. 

«nd  ttas5rB  “ z Tjr:^ie™’ 

the  outward  practice  bv  a c ’ and  80  ,nto 

^ -Sis 

Water  land. 

<^»\7ht'ae”  ;7uurf,of  ,he ™ 

«»n  one  «,  f^  ,7 

se7-exl;L“o7-hwh707^cobne  '°  "Vha" 

7h«wVa0re  mmeS t0°/m’"'S »"d  Save. » 

sriSr^^wsw: 

are  still  slower  * , °weyer  s*ow^'  If  tTie  rest 
causes  bad  exam  nil's  ? *j,s  forge,r“l>ress  that 
amount  of  evil  am  ft  d°  muc^  lbe  greatest 

them.  For  ,S  7“  7°  do  no‘  “'»» 

winles  lU  j ? he  four  hinds  of  bad  ex- 

7nh7e  w“7„lr-nrely> ,hose  *•  ** 

drive  us  into  an  ondny'f'/,OVer-lhosewhich 
Which  lower  our  extreme— and  those 

hurtful,  f"  Z „h  “d  “ last  is  the  mosl 
as  bad  as  a bad  evh  '?  co!Tupled  by  becoming 
debased  by  being  cmitent  wiri.Ye^S'  “ 

A”n°‘-  m £ac°n's  E^>\Of  FrLiM,ip. 
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Addison:  Spectator,  No.  u5 

wo7ddn:rha^7g!:eentch  necessa7.  nature 
limbs,  and  such  ./pliancy, 

Addison. 

sal7yh:o?h?il^Sh'tha„elVeS  ”’0r?  UniT^ 

Smd77anydagem,em“yiS~ 

miles  7 h ,s  about  n,ne  English 

Arruthnot. 

one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  ’ 

xr.  vw*  Lord  Bacon: 
ssay  XXXI.,  Of  Regimen  of  Health. 

Men  ought  to  beware  that  they  use  not  exer- 
cise  and  a spare  diet  both ; but  if  much  exercise 
a plentiful  diet;  if  sparing  diet,  little  exercise/ 
Lord  Bacon. 


EXERCISE. 

‘•^taTSS*  fermen,S  ,he  httmours, 
off  redundancL  hnnHPrKTr  channels*  throws 
secret  distribution^  ”?u  be  ps  nature  in  those 
°ot  sulisist  in  its  ^'thout  whi5h  the  body  can- 
eheerfulness.  g Ur»  nor  the  soul  act  with 

has  upon  alHlfe  facu!t?e  ,hfe,eflr«ts  which  this 
ing  the  unHowf  a^V  t,es  °f  the  mind,  by  keep- 
untroubled,  and  refin^ni?  th6^’  thP . imagination 
necessary  for  the  nmn8  th°Se  .sPmts  which  are 
Actual  faculties  d.  PCr  e*ert,on  of  our  intel- 
“*«n  between^soul  and^h  ^ PTreSent  laws  of 
*n  this  particular  tW  body.  Jt  Js  to  a neglect 
which  is  so  ascribe  spleen 

sedentary  temper  Jc  n6"  °f  sludious  and 
which  those  of  the*  ntif  3S  the  vaP°urs  to 
•nhject.  th  other  sex  are  so  often 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  1 1 5. 

«o  recommend  ^"Iv  f exfrcise  whl'ch  I would 

tbis  of  riding,  i t^/rere.aders  of  ^th  sexes  as 

conduces  to  health  nnd  t "°ne  wh,ch  80  ™ch 


XJACON. 

There  is  a necessity  for  a regulating  discipline 
of  exercise,  that,  whilst  evoking  the  human  ener 
gies,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted. 

De  Quincey. 

Take  a walk  to  refresh  yourself  with  the  open 

ciefl^h/bhiinSp,rtd  frCsh  doth  exceedingly Pre 
create  the  lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits.  * ’ 

L>r.  W.  Harvey 

I str^LW3S  ltr°n,g  0f  body«  and  so  much  the 
stronger  as  he,  by  a well-disciplined  exercise 
| taught  it  both  to  do  and  suffer.  ’ 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age  without  you 
keep  yourself  in  breath  with  exercise.  y 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A man  must  often  exercise,  or  fast,  or  take 
Physic,  or  be  sick.  Sir  W.  Triple. 


expediency. 


da  ted1 7 the  d'  CVery  Way ac"™^ 

} have  given  0f  It  n rd,ng  i°  the  idea  which 
in  1(5  ^ a"d  If' 


It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  moral  discipline 
must  fare  under  the  doctrine  of  expediency,— a 
doctrine  which  teaches  man  to  be  looking  con- 
tinually abroad,— a doctrine  which  not  only  jus- 
tifies but  enjoins  a distrust  of  the  suggestions  of 
ibf/fWprd  mo"ltor;  which  will  not  permit  the 
best  feelings  of  the  heart,  its  clearest  dictates 
its  finest  emotions,  to  have  the  smallest  influence 
over  the  conduct;  and,  instead  of  yielding  any- 
thing  to  their  direction,  cites  them  at  its  bar. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis 


Google 
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EXPERIENCE— EXTRA  VA  GANCE— E YE. 


Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  expedient, 
since  that  can  never  be  true  expediency  which 
would  sacrifice  a greater  good  to  a less. 

Whately. 


EXPERIENCE. 

He  hazardeth  much  who  depends  for  his 
teaming  on  experience.  An  unhappy  master 
he  that  is  only  made  wise  by  many  shipwrecks; 
a miserable  merchant  that  is  neither  rich  nor 
wise  till  he  has  been  bankrupt.  By  experience 
we  find  out  a short  way  by  a long  wandering. 

Ascham. 

Human  experience,  like  the  stem-lights  of  a 
ship  at  sea,  illumines  only  the  path  which  we 
have  passed  over.  Coleridge. 

Experience  keeps  a dear  school,  but  fools  will  j 
learn  in  no  other,  and  scarcely  in  that ; for  it  is 
true  we  may  give  advice , but  we  cannot  give 
conduct.  Remember  this : they  that  will  not  be 
counselled  cannot  be  helped.  If  you  do  not 
hear  reason,  she  will  rap  your  knuckles. 

B.  Franklin. 

No  definition,  no  suppositions  of  any  sect, 
are  of  force  enough  to  destroy  constant  experi- 
ence. Locke. 

Ah ! the  youngest  heart  has  the  same  waves 
within  it  as  the  oldest,  but  without  the  plummet 
which  can  measure  their  depths.  Richter. 


stands  it  imperfectly ; another  is  familiar  with 
the  language , but  is  a stranger  to  the  subject  of 
the  book,  and  wants  power  or  previous  instruc- 
tion to  enable  him  to  fully  take  in  the  authors 
drift;  while  another,  again,  perfectly  compre- 
hends the  whole.  . . 

The  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  to  all  ot 
these  persons  the  same;  the  difference  of  the 
impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of  each  is 
referable  to  the  differences  in  their  minds. 

Whately: 

Introd.  Lects.  on  Polit.  Econ . 

Experience,  in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what 
has  occurred  within  a person’s  own  knowledge. 

Whately. 


There  is  a mixed  kind  of  evidence  relating 
both  to  the  senses  and  understanding,  depending 
upon  our  own  observation  and  repeated  trials  ol 
the  issues  and  events  of  actions  or  things,  called 

. Viouno  WlT  VTNS. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to 
recommend  him  but  a false  generosity,  is  often 
more  beloved  than  a person  of  a much  more 
finished  character,  who  is  defective  in  this  par- 
titular.  Addison. 

The  injury  of  prodigality  leads  to  this,  that 
he  that  will  not  economize  will  have  to  agonize. 

Confucius. 


All  is  but  lip-wisdom  which  wants  experience. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  knowledge  drawn  from  experience  is 
quite  of  another  kind  from  that  which  flows  from 
speculation  or  discourse.  South. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact,  verified  by  every  day’s 
observation,  that  the  experience  of  the  past  is 
totally  lost  both  upon  individuals  and  nations. 
A few  persons,  iqdeed,  who  have  attended  to 
the  history  of  former  errors,  are  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  they  invariably  lead,  and 
lament  the  progress  of  national  violence  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  the  career  of  individual 
intemperance.  But  upon  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind — the  young,  the  active,  and  the  ambitious 
— such  examples  are  wholly  thrown  away.  Each 
successive  generation  plunges  into  the  abyss  of 
passion,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  fatal 
effects  which  such  conduct  has  produced  upon 
their  predecessors ; and  lament,  when  too  late, 
the  rashness  with  which  they  slighted  the  advice 
of  experience  and  stifled  the  voice  of  reason. 

Sir  R.  Steele. 

Several  different  men,  who  have  all  had  equal, 
or  even  the  very  same,  experience,  that  is,  have 
been  witnesses  or  agents  in  the  same  transac- 
tions, will  often  be  found  to  resemble  so  many 
different  men  looking  at  the  same  book : one, 
perhaps,  though  he  distinctly  sees  black  marks 
on  white  paper,  has  never  learned  his  letters ; 
another  can  read,  but  is  a stranger  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  book  is  written  ; another  has 
an  acquaintance  with  the  language,  but  under- 


lie that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become 
►oor;  and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence  and 
nvite  corruption.  DR-  S.  Johnson. 

A miser  grows  rich  by  seeming  poor  ; an 
ixtravagant  man  grows  poor  by  seeming  rich. 

6 Shenstone. 

Prodigality  and  dissipation  at  last  bring  a man 

0 the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; he  a 
nto  poverty,  misery,  and  abject  disgrace ; so 
hat  even  his  acquaintance,  fearful  of  being 
obliged  to  restore  to  him  what  he  has  squan- 
dered with  them  or  upon  him,  fly  from  him 

1 debtor  from  his  creditors,  and  he  is  left  a an 

ioned  by  all  the  world.  VoLNEY. 

“ He  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  aU  kinds 
will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  [Bacon 
Essay,  Of  Expense.]  Obviously  true  as  this  is, 
yet  it  is  apparently  completely  overlooked  y 
the  imprudent  spendthrift,  who,  finding  t a 
is  able  to  afford  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  ex- 
pense, forgets  that  all  of  them  together  will 
ruin  him.  This  is  what,  in  logical  language, 
called  the  “ Fallacy  of  Composition. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Expanse. 


EYE. 

'hat  fine  part  of  our  constitution,  the  eye, 
ns  as  much  the  receptacle  and  seat  of 
sions,  appetites,  and  applications,  as 
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mind  itself;  and  at  least  it  is  the  outward  portal 
to  introduce  them  to  the  house  within,  or  rather 
the  common  thoroughfare  to  let  our  affections 
pass  in  and  out.  Love,  anger,  pride,  and 
avarice,  all  visibly  move  in  those  little  orbs. 

Addison. 

A beautiful  eye  makes  silence  eloquent;  a 
kind  eye  makes  contradiction  an  assent;  an 
enraged  eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This 
little  member  gives  life  to  every  other  part  about 
ns;  and  1 believe  the  story  of  Argus  implies  no 
more  than  that  the  eye  is  in  every  part ; that  is 
to  say,  every  other  part  would  be  mutilated  were 
not  its  force  represented  more  by  the  eye  than 
even  by  itself.  Addison. 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest 
microscopes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair 
upon  the  leg  of  a gnat,  it  would  be  a curse, 
and  not  a blessing,  to  us : it  would  make  all 
things  appear  rugged  and  deformed ; the  most 
finely  polished  crystal  would  be  uneven  and 
rough;  the  sight  of  our  own  selves  would 
affright  us ; the  smoothest  skin  would  be  beset 
all  over  with  rugged  scales  and  bristly  hairs. 

Bentley. 

What  a curious  workmanship  is  that  of  the 
eye,  which  is  in  the  body  as  the  sun  in  the 
world;  set  in  the  head  as  in  a watch-tower, 
having  the  softest  nerves  for  receiving  the 
greater  multitude  of  spirits  necessary  for  the  act 
of  vision ! How  is  it  provided  with  defence, 
by  the  variety  of  coats  to  secure  and  accommo- 
date the  little  humour  and  part  whereby  the 
vision  is  made ! Made  of  a round  figure,  and 
convex,  as  most  commodious  to  receive  the 
species  of  objects ; shaded  by  the  eyebrows 
and  eyelids;  secured  by  the  eyelids,  which 
are  its  ornament  and  safety,  which  refresh  it 
when  it  is  too  much  dried  by  heat,  hinder  too 
much  light  from  insinuating  itself  into  it  to 
offend  it,  cleanse  it  from  impurities,  by  their 
quick  motion  preserve  it  from  any  invasion,  and 
by  contraction  confer  to  the  more  evident  dis- 
cerning of  things.  Both  the  eyes  seated  in  the 
hollow  of  the  bone  for  security,  yet  standing 
out,  that  things  may  be  perceived  more  easily 
on  both  sides.  And  this  little  member  can  be- 
hold the  earth,  and  in  a moment  view  things  as 
high  as  heaven. 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

Large  eyes  were  admired  in  Greece,  where 
they  still  prevail.  They  are  the  finest  of  all, 
when  they  have  the  internal  look ; which  is  not 
common.  The  stag  or  antelope  eye  of  the 
orientals  is  beautiful  and  lamping,  but  is  accused 
of  looking  skittish  and  indifferent.  “The 
epithet  of  stag-eyed,”  says  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, speaking  of  a Turkish  love-song,  “ pleases 
me  extremely ; and  I think  it  a very  lively 
image  of  the  fire  and  indifference  in  his  mis- 
tress s eyes.”  We  lose  in  depth  of  expression 
When  we  go  to  inferior  animals  for  comparisons 
*5 


«5 


with  human  beauty.  Homer  calls  Juno  ox-eyed ; 
and  the  epithet  suits  well  with  the  eyes  of  that 
goddess,  because  she  may  be  supposed,  with  all 
her  beauty,  to  want  a certain  humanity.  Her 
large  eyes  look  at  you  with  a royal  indifference. 
Shakspeare  has  kissed  them,  and  made  them 
human.  Speaking  of  violets,  he  describes 
them  as  being 

“ Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes.” 

This  is  shutting  up  their  pride,  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  lips  of  love.  Large  eye»  may  be- 
come more  touching  under  this  circumstance 
than  any  others,  because  of  the  field  which  the 
large  lids  give  for  the  veins  to  wander  in,  and 
the  trembling  amplitude  of  the  ball  beneath. 
Little  eyes  must  be  good-tempered,  or  they  are 
ruined.  They  have  no  other  resource.  But 
this  will  beautify  them  enough.  They  are  made 
for  laughing,  and  should  do  their  duty. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

If  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view  at  once  the 
hand  and  the  hour-plate,  their  owner  could  not 
be  benefited  by  that  acuteness;  which  whilst  il 
discovered  the  secret  contrivance  of  the  machine 
made  him  lose  its  use.  Locke. 

I dislike  an  eye  that  twinkles  like  a star. 
Those  only  are  beautiful  which,  like  the  planets, 
have  a steady,  lambent  light, — are  luminous, 
but  sparkling.  Longfellow. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  will  not 
freeze,  which  is  very  admirable,  seeing  it  hath 
a perspicuity  and  fluidity  of  common  water. 

Ray. 

As  our  greatest  pleasures  and  knowledge  are 
derived  from  the  sight,  so  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  the  formation  of  its  seat,  the 
eye,  than  in  the  organs  of  the  other  senses. 
That  stupendous  machine  is  composed,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  of  muscles,  membranes,  and 
humours.  Its  motions  are  admirably  directed 
by  the  muscles;  the  perspicuity  of  the  humours 
transmit  the  rays  of  light ; the  rays  are  regularly 
refracted  by  their  figure ; the  black  lining  of  the 
sclerotes  effectually  prevents  their  being  con- 
founded by  reflection.  It  is  wonderful  indeed 
to  consider  how  many  objects  the  eye  is  fitted 
to  take  in  at  once,  and  successively,  in  an  in- 
stant, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a judgment 
of  their  position,  figure,  and  colour.  It  watches 
against  our  dangers,  guides  our  steps,  and  lets 
in  all  the  visible  objects,  whose  beauty  and 
variety  instruct  and  delight. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  472. 

A pair  of  bright  eyes  with  a dozen  glances 
suffice  to  subdue  a man;  to  enslave  him,  and 
inflame ; to  make  him  even  forget ; they  dazzle 
him  so  that  the  past  becomes  straightway  dim 
to  him ; and  he  so  prizes  them  that  he  would 
give  all  his  life  to  possess  them.  What  is  the 
fond  love  of  dearest  friends  compared  to  his 
treasure  ? Thackeray. 
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FABLES.— FA  CTION.— FAITH. 


FABLES. 

I have  been  always  wonderfully  delighted 
with  fables-,  allegories,  and  the  like  inventions, 
which  the  politest  and  the  best  instructors  of 
mankind  have  always  made  use  of.  They  take 
off  from  the  severity  of  instruction,  and  enforce 
it  at  the  same  time  that  they  conceal  it. 

Addison  : Tatltr , No.  90. 
Fables  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  that  made 
their  appearance  in  the  world,  and  have  been 
still  highly  valued  not  only  in  times  of  the 
greatest  simplicity,  but  among  the  most  polite 
ages  of  mankind.  Jotham’s  fable  of  the  trees 
is  the  oldest  that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful  as 
any  which  have  been  made  since  that  time. 
Nathan’s  fable  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  is 
likewise  more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant, 
besides  the  above-mentioned. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  183. 
Among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  coun- 
sel, I think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the 
most  universally,  is  fable,  in  whatsoever  shape 
it  appears.  If  we  consider  this  way  of  instruct- 
ing or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  be- 
cause it  is  the  least  shocking,  and  the  least 
subject  to  those  exceptions  which  I have  before 
mentioned.  [See  Advice,  supra .] 

This  will  appear  to  us  if  we  reflect,  in  the 
first  place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a fable  we 
are  made  to  believe  we  advise  ourselves.  We 
peruse  the  author  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and 
consider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own  con- 
clusions than  his  instructions.  The  moral  in- 
sinuates itself  imperceptibly ; we  are  taught  by 
surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better  unawares. 
In  short,  by  this  method  a man  is  so  far  over- 
reached as  to  think  he  is  directing  himself, 
while  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which 
is  the  most  unpleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  512. 

Thus  unto  them  [the  people]  a piece  of 
rhetoric  is  a sufficient  argument  of  logic,  an 
apologue  of  yEsop  beyond  a syllogism  in  Bar- 
bara ; parables  than  propositions,  and  proverbs 
more  powerful  than  demonstrations. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Vulgar  Errors. 

The  difference  between  a parable  and  an 
apologue  is,  that  the  former,  being  drawn  from 
human  life,  requires  probability  in  the  narration, 
whereas  the  apologue,  being  taken  from  inani- 
mate things  or  the  inferior  animals,  is  not  con- 
fined strictly  to  probability.  The  fables  of  iEsop 
are  apologues.  Fleming. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  with 
which  mankind  hath  been  so  much  delighted  as 
with  those  little  fictitious  stories  which  go  under 
the  name  of  fables  or  apologues  among  the  an- 
cient heathens,  and  of  parables  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Bishop  Porteus. 

The  word  fable  is,  at  present,  generally  limited 
to  those  fictions  in  which  the  resemblance  to  the 
matter  in  question  is  not  direct,  but  analogical ; 
♦he  other  class  being  called  novels,  tales,  etc. 

Whately. 


FACTION. 

Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  in 
terest,  they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of 
their  country,  nor  any  concern  for  the  figure  it 
will  make.  Addison. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a winding 
stair ; and  if  there  be  factions  it  is  good  to  side 
a man’s  self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  ‘.c 
balance  himself  when  he  is  placed. 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  XI. , Of  Great  Place. 
When  factions  are  earned  too  high  and  too 
violently,  it  is  a sign  of  weakness  in  princes, 
and  much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority 
and  business.  The  motions  of  factions  under 
kings  ought  to  be  like  the  motions  (as  the  as- 
tronomers speak)  of  the  inferior  orbs,  which 
may  have  their  proper  motions,  but  yet  still  are 
quietly  carried  by  the  higher  motion  of  “pn- 
mum  mobile.” 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  LI I.,  Of  Factions. 

Kings  had  need  beware  how  they  side  them- 
selves, and  make  themselves  as  of  a faction  or 
party ; for  leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  per- 
nicious to  monarchies ; for  they  raise  an  obli- 
gation paramount  to  obligation  of  sovereignty, 
and  make  the  king  “ tanquam  unus  ex  nobis,  as 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  league  of  France. 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  LII.,  Of  Factions. 
Faction  is  the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  party : 
it  begins  when  the  first  idea  of  private  interest, 
preferred  to  public  good,  gets  footing  in  the 
heart.  It  is  always  dangerous,  yet  always  con- 
temptible ; and  in  vain  would  the  men  who  en- 
gage in  it  hide  their  designs — their  secret  prayer 
is,  “ Havoc,  do  thy  worst.”  Chenevix. 

Few  or  no  instances  occur  in  history  of  an 
equal,  peaceful,  and  durable  accommodation 
that  has  been  concluded  between  two  factions 
which  had  been  inflamed  into  civil  war. 

Hume:  History  of  England , chap,  lvu., 
Reign  of  Charles  I. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  faction  is  so  productive 
of  vices  of  all  kinds : for,  besides  that  it  in- 
flames all  the  passions,  it  tends  much  to  remove 
those  great  restraints,  honour  and  shame,— 
when  men  find  that  no  iniquity  can  lose  therr 
the  applause  of  their  own  party,  and  no  mno 
cence  secure  them  against  the  calumnies  of  tlv 
opposite.  Hume: 

History  of  England,  chap.  Ixix. 

A weak  unequal  faction  may  animate  a gov 
ernment ; but  when  it  grows  equal  in  strengt  » 
and  irreconcilable  by  animosity,  it  cannot  eni 
without  some  crisis.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


FAITH. 

I might  in  the  same  manner  show  how  such 
a trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  being 
naturally  produces  patience,  hope,  che erf mn 
and  all  other  dispositions  of  the  mind 
alleviate  those  calamities  which  we  are  not  a 
to  remove. 
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FAITH. 


-o^fnrtP?CIif?  °f  th‘S, virtue  ^ministers  great 
comfort  to  the  mind  of  man  in  times  nf 
poyerty  and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  in  the 
hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovering  "n  hi 
'ZZT*ntS  °fvitS  seParati°nt  when  if  is  just 
i,h°"  of  “■*»<*.  >o  con- 


desire  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  rather  than  to 
contemplate  him  in  his  cenotaph  or  sepulchre. 
Sir  T.  Browne:  Rdig.  Med.,  Part  I.,  ix. 

u,  Jm'"®  Jn  m°re  of  belief  than  reason  in  the 
. All  instructors  and  masters  in  sciences 


ini  of  In  n7,  h aPPrehcnsIons,  but  the  cast-  fe<lu,re  that  of  man  which  his  own  reason  mat,  a 

hmog»  who  has  Vonducted^her  irough  or^stage  ^ is.hisfeI'— a‘ 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  441. 
el^^±y,lMd.in.g.0r  disfouree  "<=  fi"d  our- 


i„r~  Ha  IS  ms  tellow-crea- 

V£e-  ?e»  fnerefore,  that  quarrels  with  the  con- 
dition  of  faith,  must  quarrel  with  all  the  world 

vea^and  mf  “»  thf  begi.nning  of  a11  knowledge;* 
yea,  and  most  of  the  knowledge  in  the  world 

selv«7h  ^ ‘V‘1Vil,,S  or  discourse  we  find  our-  ^kn^Lled^f  Un<!fr  the  ?l,e  of  be,ief  than 
ar  lho!,ou?hIy  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  dav  */?r  what. we  th,"k  we  know  this 

article,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  belief  mil  ^ ™ y find  from  others  such  arguments  as 
"!\we  sh°uld  never  after  suffer  ourselves  to  of  [haM^M0*^  ^nowledp»  and  make  us  doubt 
call  it  m question.  We  may  perhaps  forcet  the  n™  * we  thought  ourselves  certain  of  before : 

°-a-onedyoPurcoTviaL  but  S°me,"nes  we  cha"~ - 

whh  uf  aid  r,tmCT  er  'h,e  strenS*h  they  had 
viction  ihii  ?erefore  stl11  ‘o  retain  the  con- 
ction  which  they  once  produced  This  ic 

o?«iet“  Wha'We  d0  fn  every*commonS  art 
consider^  £°r  ? possible  to  act  otherwise, 

intellectuaf  faculties!™'55  ‘nd  ,imita,i°n  °f  ^ 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  465. 
nrenm  who  has  a firm  trust  in  the  Su- 

his  wisdBomngh,S  T?’  in  his  Povrer*  wise  by 

ms  wisdom,  happy  by  his  happiness.  7 
Addison. 

cnliUnTu“ai,Uh\bvedhig,rly  re?uisite  for  us  to 
consideration?  V dwel,ln2  of‘en  on  the  same 
Atterbury. 

feed,  ?!?«“ ft  *here  ,rath  seems  *>ubly. 
moenif.  1-  - . "P  .man  more  paradoxical  than 


.. & uu"tlvcs  certain  01  before: 

y,  sometimes  we  change  our  opinions  our- 
selves  without  any  instructor,  and  see  a reason 

we  hid  wan  °p,Am™  qU‘te  contrary  to  what 
we  had  before  And  if  we  found  a general 
judgment  of  others  to  vote  against  what  we 
think  we  know,  it  would  make  us  give  the  less 
credit  to  ourselves  and  our  own  sentiments.  All 
knowledge  in  the  world  is  only  a belief  depend- 
:UJ?ndth!  testin?ony  °r  arguings  of  others; 

fviii  01  ««  w ,bC  Sald  °f  a11  men  “ ''n  Job 
S-  9H  We  arC  but  of  yestcrday,  and  know 
nothing.”  Charnock  : Attributes. 

imfk 11  r iithat  col?vicHon  upon  the  mind  of  the 
truth  of  the  promises  and  threaten} ngs  of  God 

:itJTVn  m ?e  PSPe,;  of  the  certain  re- 
ality of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  life 
to  come  which  enables  a man,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  temptations  of  a corrupt  world,  to  obey 
y>d, ,n  expectation  of  an  invisible  reward  here- 
afler-  Dr.  S.  Clarke. 

n.wV'lt  ,hure  exist  a fu"  fai<h  in  the 
Di  vine  Word  (by  whom  tight  as  well  as  immor- 
tahty  was  brought  into  the  world)  which  did 
not  expand  the  intellect,  while  it  purified  the 


myself ; but  in  divinity  I love  toTeenT'  ^ CXpand  the  inte,,ect'  ^ it  purified  the 
Xd  though  not  in  imjdicit^ye^an' horrible T^ith  d“  00t  “““ply  the"  alms  and 

follow  the  great  wheel  of  the  church  bv  wh*  ? -^i  c °I  ,he  understanding,  while  it  fixed  and 

s,mp"fied  ,hose  of  ,he  desires 

these  mMnc  t ...!p,Cyc,e  of  ?y  ,ow»  brain  : by  «« We  H , f . . „ Coleridge. 

u ,.  We  live  by  faith,  says  the  philosophic  apos- 

tle ; but  faith  without  principles  (on  which  to 
ground  our  faith  and  our  hope)  is  but  a flatter- 
ing phrase  for  wilful  positiveness  or  fanatical 
bodily  sensations.  Well,  and  with  good  right 
therefore,  do  we  maintain  (and  with  more  zeal 

--  in  <hc-  d^of  mimc,Tes'n,!lhnat,UIl^:lrI  ^ ““  w^hTs 

« ha«  b“ n Z” I? and  da' 


these  means  i lMv  ® °f  ^y  own  brain  ; by 

or  errors  eaVe  D°  ^ for  bercs^  schisms. 
Sir  T.  Browne: 

u ,•  Religio  Medici , Part  I.,  ix. 

sepulchre  ;ea?dVhen^hterhf°r  SCe,ng  Christ’s 

Sea,  doubt  not  Zftl  h< ? h^ve  seen  the  Red 
rily,  I bless  mvcplf  th^  m,ra<?Ie*  Now»  contra- 
not  in  the  a?  tha.nkful,  that  I live 


one  of  tb o^Jlsraeli te^th at  ^ssed^he^R ed  & ^ ^ ~ 

n?r  one  of  arist’s  patients  oTwhnmLR  dSef’  ^avLeIlers  as  we  "e,  and  benighted  pilgrhns). 
^wonders;  then"  C ^ aH  uSpo!f  and  cbangefand  tem^ 
me » nor  should  I enjoy  that  ereader  W^St  ec.I,Pses“w,th  aI1  »ts  vain  haloes  and  bedim- 
pronounced  to  all  thatYelieve  ™mg  vaPours“i \ ^fleets  the  light  that  is  to 

an  easy  and  necessary  belief  to  i°l  ^,Se  uP°n  us>  which  even  now  is  rising,  though 

£ ^ and  sense  hath^examined  • r ^ ,ntercePted  from  our  immediate  view  by  the 

“ was  dea<l  and  buried,  and  lie  loll b'  ,eV?  m,oun,a,ns  that  enclose  and  frown  over  the  whole 
ea,  and  rose  again;  and  of  our  mortal  life.  Colericgk 
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FAITH.— FALSEHOOD. 


Christians  are  directed  to  have  faith  in  Christ, 
as  the  effectual  means  of  obtaining  the  change 
they  desire.  It  may,  when  sufficiently  strong, 
be  effectual  with  many ; for  a full  opinion  that 
a teacher  is  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  powerful, 
and  that  he  will  certainly  reward  and  punish  the 
obedient  and  disobedient,  must  give  great  weight 
to  his  precepts,  and  make  them  much  more  at- 
tended to  by  his  disciples.  But  many  have  this 
faith  in  so  weak  a degree  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  effect.  Benj.  Franklin  : 

Letter  to  Lord  Karnes , May  3, 1760 : Sparks's 

Life  and  Corresp.  of  Franklin. 

The  faith  to  which  the  Scriptures  attach  such 
momentous  consequences,  and  ascribe  such  glo- 
rious exploits,  is  a practical  habit,  which,  like 
every  other,  is  strengthened  and  increased  by 
continual  exercise.  It  is  nourished  by  medita-  I 
tion,  by  prayer,  and  the  devout  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures ; and  the  light  which  it  diffuses  be- 
comes stronger  and  clearer  by  an  uninterrupted 
converse  with  its  object  and  a faithful  compli- 
ance with  its  dictates ; as  on  the  contrary  it  is 
weakened  and  obscured  by  whatever  wounds 
the  conscience  or  impairs  the  purity  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  mind.  Robert  Hall: 

Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey. 

Faith  is  cordial,  and  such  as  God  will  accept 
of,  when  it  affords  fiducial  reliance  on  the  prom- 
ises, and  obediential  submission  to  the  com- 
mandments. Hammond. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  hap- 
piness at  the  hands  of  men  saving  only  a naked 
belief,  . . . but  that  without  belief  all  other 
things  are  as  nothing.  Hooker. 

There  are  three  means  of  believing : by  in- 
spiration, by  reason,  and  by  custom.  Christi- 
anity, which  is  the  only  rational  institution,  does 
yet  admit  none  for  its  sons  who  do  not  believe 
by  inspiration.  Nor  does  it  injure  reason  or 
custom,  or  debar  them  of  their  proper  force  : on 
the  contrary,  it  directs  us  to  open  our  minds  by 
the  proofs  of  the  former,  and  to  confirm  our 
minds  by  the  authority  of  the  latter.  But  then 
it  chiefly  engages  us  to  offer  ourselves,  with  all 
humility,  to  the  succours  of  inspired  grace, 
which  alone  can  produce  the  true  and  salutary 
effect.  Pascal. 

Flatter  not  thyself  in  thy  faith  to  God,  if  thou 
wantest  charity  for  thy  neighbour;  and  think  not 
thou  hast  charity  for  thy  neighbour,  if  thou 
wantest  faith  to  God  : where  they  are  not  both 
together,  they  are  both  wanting ; they  are  both 
dead  if  once  divided. 

Quarles:  Enchir.,  Cent.  II.,  n,  1650. 

When  in  your  last  hour  (think  of  this)  all 
faculty  in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away  and 
sink  into  inanity, — imagination,  thought,  effort, 
enjoyment,— then  will  the  flower  of  belief,  which 
blossoms  even  in  the  night,  remain  to  refresh 
you  with  its  fragrance  in  the  last  darkness. 

Richter. 


Men  seldom  think  deeply  on  subjects  on 
which  they  have  no  choice  of  opinion : they  are 
fearful  of  encountering  obstacles  to  their  faith 
(as  in  religion),  and  so  are  content  with  the 
surface.  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

The  greater  part  of  the  world  take  up  their 
persuasions  concerning  good  and  evil  by  an  im- 
plicit faith  and  a full  acquiescence  in  the  word 
of  those  who  shall  represent  things  to  them 
under  these  characters.  SOUTH. 

Since  the  Scripture  promises  eternal  happiness 
and  pardon  of  sin  upon  the  sole  condition  of 
faith  and  sincere  obedience,  it  is  evident  that  he 
only  can  plead  a title  to  such  a pardon  whose 
conscience  impartially  tells  him  that  he  has  per- 
formed the  required  condition.  SOUTH. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively 
too : it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a 
particular  exercise  of  those  virtues  specifically 
requisite  to  a due  performance  of  this  duty. 

South. 

The  obedient,  and  the  man  of  practice,  shall 
outgrow  all  their  doubts  and  ignorances ; till 
persuasion  pass  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
advance  into  assurance.  SOUTH. 

The  faith  of  many  men  seems  a duty  so  weak 
and  indifferent,  is  so  often  untwisted  by  vio 
lence,  or  ravelled  and  entangled  in  weak  dis- 
courses ! Jeremy  Taylor. 

Faith  believes  the  revelations  of  God ; hope 
expects  his  promises ; charity  loves  his  excellen- 
cies and  mercies.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Whosoever  is  so  assured  of  the  authority  and 
sense  of  Scripture  as  to  believe  the  doctrine  of 
it,  and  to  live  accordingly,  shall  be  saved. 

TlLLOTSON. 

That  faith  which  is  required  of  us  is  then 
perfect  when  it  produces  in  us  a fiduciary  assent 
to  whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed. 


FALSEHOOD. 

Dissimulation  is  but  a faint  kind  of  policy,  or 
wisdom ; for  it  asketh  a strong  wit  and  a strong 
heart  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  doit: 
therefore  it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  that 
are  the  greatest  dissemblers. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  VI.,  Of  Simulation  and  Dissimulation. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man’s  nature , 
and  a mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  *n  6° 
and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  voik  t e 
better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  first  great  requisite  is  absolute  sincerity. 
Falsehood  and  disguise  are  miseries  and  misery* 
makers,  under  whatever  strength  of  sympathy, 
or  desire  to  prolong  happy  thoughts  in  others 
for  their  sake  or  your  own  only  as  sympathizing 
with  theirs,  it  may  originate.  All  sympathy  no 
consistent  with  acknowledged  virtue  is  but  nu«- 
guised  selfishness.  Coleridge. 
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Colton  : Lacon, 

-ore  poignant.  g RoBERTHATLrali0n 

Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Hyland. 

L’ Estrange. 


FALSE H OOD. — FAME. 


22  9 


S=2B5t 

oPrTvP“«n°  by  * disi?~  kv^to  man^n? 
who  made  Z.^  PaSS‘°n  f°r  ,lle  elory  of  Him 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  255. 


^ STRANGE. 

aSaftSHS?" 

« South. 

Hcejo^e  timing',7  in?lici,,es  some  latent 
dividual  is  ashaued  to  avow.'10"’  Which  ‘he  in' 
Dugald  Stewart. 

m falMhood^and"1 SmTl*  r**  ^°“Bht  t0 

over;  but  th*  ; * dissimulation,  it  is  soon 
hecauseit  wCT^f?'..0'  “ b 
jealousy  and  susniei™  ,Vndfr  an  everlas*ing 
when  he  speaks  £urh  «S°  ?at  h 5 ,s  not  beI>eved 
be  means  h^C  “ ”hen  PerbaP* 
feited  the  reputatLn  Zrl*  a.man  bas  oncefor- 
fast,  and  nothing  will  then1^  ,ntf?nly»  be  is  set 
**  ~ faI^l>00d.  T,\LOTSON'nei,h'r 

*"  Verity,  July  29,  1694. 


fame. 

as  a meanness5  anZimTrf  °f  fame  is  lool<ed  on 
character.  A solid  if*10"  • ln  the  greatest 

^1  looks  downtth"  Substantial  Alness  of 

censures  and  applauses^tT8  nef 1 '.ect  on  the 

P>aces  a man  bevnnTfk  .•  t,he  m.uIt»tude,  and 
of  tongues.  According  Ut  ®no*s.e  and  strife 
a secret  awe  and  venerfnv!  '"t  fi,?d  in  ourse,ves 
°»e  who  moves  above  f°r  the  charac‘er  of 

Wous  course  of  4rtUe  w iin  teguIar  and  ^ 

«°od  or  ill  opinions  nfffT  a"y  regard  to  our 
commendations.  to  our  ^roaches  or 

f°r  us,  when  we  would  CT?ry’ il  is  usual 
a?d  reputation  of  an  iction^  °*  -the  fame 

* **“■ r”  “ “resrrs 


*33* 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  fame 
ratheHnfl0,  T?y  mo,ions  in  ,he  ”ind,  and  is 

Xii“  ^ha  Vhiise„ed  by  ,he  PH"ce  °f 

,hk  ,ib?  'u'7  Sensible  and  afflicting;  and  " en 

aTe^t 

of'mf rB  h dX'^inTed^th^siUnce 

ctrb;rheirnp“i'sesunexpec,cd- and 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  256. 

• 7hc  desire  of  fame  betrays  an  ambitious  man 
!"  ° nde,Ce",C‘,es  0,81  lessen  his  reputation  “he 
thmw  afra,d  esl  ?ny  of  his  actions  should  be 
thrown  away  ,n  private.  Addison. 

If  the  same  actions  be  the  instruments  both 

of  the  tot  1 they  proceeded  from  a desire 
* Addison. 

Many,  indeed,  have  given  over  their  pursuits 

experience  rf  th^nl?  d'?appoin,ment’  °r  f'°m 
it  or  the  benlr  ^r^ httlc  pleasure  which  attends 
Of  oU  " b "1.  '“formations  or  natural  coldness 
aid  I 6*'  bU‘  Seldom  from  a full  satisfact'o 
and  acquiescence  in  their  present  enjoy  men,; 

Addison. 

M*ny  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  con 
ducive  to  this  ultimate  happiness. 

Addison 


.T.UU1SON. 

desTre  offrL°n'y  unsatisfy'ng  in  itself,  bqt  the 
troubles  f y “ 0pen  ,0  many  accidental 
Addison. 

ou?Unralmirati°n  0f“  famous  man  lessens  upon 
nea5er  acquaintance  with  him ; and  we 

SmWuieof  1“  ceIebra,ed  pevson  without  a 
infixes  “8  n0,°n0US  weakAn'SSes  and 
Addison. 

*;?Zrtfame, is  l,ke  a river  ,ha'  beareth  up 
things  light  and  swollen  and  drowns  thines 

soI,d  ’ but  if  persons  of  quality  atfd 

sahh?  " N°nCUr’Jhen  il  is  (as  lh»  Scripture 
sanh)  Nomen  bonum  instar  unguenti  fra- 
grantis;  it  filleth  all  round  about,  and  will  not 
easily  away  for  the  odours  of  ointmen  s are 
more  durable  than  those  of  flowers 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  LIV.,  Of  Praise. 

make  fame  a monster : they  de- 
scnbe  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in 
part  gravely  and  sententiously : they  say,  Look 
ow  many  feathers  she  hath ! so  many  eyes  she 
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FAME. 


<*30 


hath  underneath  ! so  many  tongues ! so  m«ny 
voices ! she  pricks  up  so  many  ears ! 

This  is  a flourish : there  follow  excellent  par- 
ables : as  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going ; 
that  she  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth 
her  head  in  the  clouds ; that  in  the  daytime  she 
sitteth  in  a watch-tower,  and  flieth  most  by 
night;  that  she  mingleth  things  done  with  things 
not  done;  and  that  she  is  a terror  to  great  cities. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

A Fragment  of  an  Essay  of  Fame. 

The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity, 
fame,  submission,  and  subjection  of  other  men’s 
minds  seemeth  to  be  a thing  (in  itself  without 
contemplation  of  consequence)  agreeable  and 
grateful  to  the  nature  of  man. 

Lord  Bacon  : Natural  Hist. 

Fame  is  an  undertaker,  that  pays  but  little 
attention  to  the  living,  but  bedizens  the  dead, 
furnishes  out  their  funerals,  and  follows  them 
to  the  grave.  Colton  : Lacon. 

As  for  being  known  much  by  sight,  and 
pointed  at,  I cannot  comprehend  the  honour 
that  lies  in  that.  Whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor. 

Cowley. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a real  good,  if  we  may 
believe  Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it. 

Dryden. 

Fame  and  reputation  are  weak  ties : many 
have  not  the  least  sense  of  them : powerful  men 
are  only  awed  by  them  as  they  conduce  to  their 
interest.  Dryden. 

Fame  may  be  compared  to  a scold : the  best 
way  to  silence  her  is  to  let  her  alone,  and  she 
will  at  last  be  out  of  breath  in  blowing  her  own 
trumpet.  T.  Fuller 

A fond  fame  is  best  confuted  by  neglecting 
it.  By  fond,  understand  such  a report  as  is 
rather  ridiculous  than  dangerous  if  believed. 

T.  Fuller. 

Though  there  may  be  many  rich,  many  vir 
tuous,  many  wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily 
be  the  portion  of  but  few.  Robert  Hall. 


Man  is  naturally  a prospective  creature,  en 
dowed  not  only  with  a capacity  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating 
the  future,  and  dwelling  with  anxious  rumination 
on  scenes  which  are  yet  remote.  He  is  capable 
of  carrying  his  views,  of  attaching  his  anxieties, 
to  a period  much  more  distant  than  that  which 
measures  the  limits  of  his  present  existence 
capable,  we  distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging 
into  the  depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
distant  age,  and  of  enjoying,  by  anticipation! 
the  fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he  shall  never 
be  conscious,  and  the  praises  he  shall  never  hear. 
So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his  feelings 
with  futurity,  that  shadows  become  realities 
when  contemplated  as  subsisting  there;  and 
Mae  phantom  of  posthumous  celebrity,  the  faint 


image  of  his  being  impressed  on  future  genera- 
tions, is  often  preferred  to  the  whole  of  his 
present  existence,  with  all  its  warm  and  vivid 
realities.  Robert  Hall: 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the 
love  of  fame,  a desire  of  filling  the  minds  of 
others  with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrated 
by  generations  to  come  with  praises  which  we 
shall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  consid- 
ered by  some  as  nothing  better  than  splendid 
madness,  as  a flame  kindled  by  pride  and  fanned 
by  folly;  for  what,  say  they,  can  be  more  remote 
from  wisdom  than  to  direct  all  our  actions  by 
the  hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  till  we 
ourselves  are  in  the  grave?  To  pant  aJter 
which  can  never  be  possessed,  and  of  which 
the  value  thus  wildly  put  upon  it  arises  from 
this  particular  condition,  that  during  life  it  is 
not  to  be  obtained  ? To  gain  the  favour  and 
hear  the  applauses  of  our  contemporaries  is  in- 
deed equally  desirable  with  any  other  preroga- 
tive of  superiority,  because  fame  may  be  of  use 
to  smooth  the  paths  of  life,  to  terrify  opposition, 
and  fortify  tranquillity ; but  to  what  end  shall 
we  be  the  darlings  of  mankind,  when  we  can 
no  longer  receive  any  benefits  from  their  favour  t 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  wish  for  reputation 
while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed,  as  Anacreon  calls 
upon  his  companions  to  give  him  for  present 
use  the  wine  and  garlands  which  they  purpose 
to  bestow  upon  his  tomb. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  49. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in 
its  vindication  that  it  is  a passion  natural  and 
universal;  a flame  lighted  by  Heaven,  and 
always  burning  with  greatest  vigour  in  the  m 
enlarged  and  elevated  minds.  That  the  deMr 
of  being  praised  by  posterity  implies  a resollJt,° 
to  deserve  their  praises,  and  that  the  to  y 
charged  upon  it  is  only  a noble  and  disinter- 
ested  generosity,  which  is  not  felt,  and  therefore 
not  understood,  by  those  who  have  been  alway 
accustomed  to  refer  everything  to  themselves, 
and  whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  under- 
standings. That  the  soul  of  man,  forn?ed  1 , 
eternal  life,  naturally  springs  forward  bey 
the  limits  of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejmeeN 
to  consider  herself  as  co-operating  with  tu  ure 
ages,  and  as  co-extended  with  endless  durat.on. 
That  the  reproach  urged  with  sc  much  petulan  , 
the  reproach  of  labouring  for  what  caP"° 
enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an  opinion  whic  •/ 
with  great  probability  be  doubted ; for  s,n  , 
suppose  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  be  en  g 
by  its  separation,  why  should  we  cone  u 
its  knowledge  of  sublunary  transactions  is  con- 
tracted or  extinguished  ? 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  49* 

How  constantly  has  mortification  “compacted 
triumph ! with  what  secret  sorrow  hasthat  pros 
been  received  from  strangers  denied 
our  friends ! Nothing  astonishes  me  more  tn, 
the  envy  which  attends  literary  fame,  ana  u 
unkindly  depreciation  which  waits  upo 
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fame,  famil  y.  — fana  ticism. 


r^n,0fev^  *pecies  of  fame  it  is  the  most 
ideal  and  apart : it  would  seem  to  interfere  with 

erallve*flk 11  ‘r  boufhl.  by  a Iife  of  M»ur;  gen- 
crally,  also,  of  seclusion  and  privation  It  asks 

in d°mnnT,°nly!ir0.m  aU  tha'smost  toiihtg 

and  most  elevated  in  humanity.  What  is  the 
reward  that  it  craves  ?-to  lighten  many  a soH? 
tary  hour,  and  to  spiritualize  a world  that  were 

MenTan?^'  ^ is  the  re(luital  that  the 
struaaS  fkf  the.  ^[th  g,ve  to  those  who  have 
uggled  through  the  stormy  water,  and  the 

^ f0Vfht  aPP,ause?  Both 
anra  Prn’  If  the  author  have— and  why 
kind  bl  eXempI  from  ?~the  faults  of  his 
uion  Z J1  What  greed/  readiness  are  they  seized 
upon  and  exaggerated  ! How  ready  is  the  sneer 
against  his  weakness  or  his  error ! Y What  hours 
uLSVrSh  k!Sery  5ave  been  P^sed,  what  bitter 
ind  th  h®6”  ,shed»  over  the  unjust  censure 

feeuLrh  PerS0"a]  sarcasm ! The  imaginative 
feel  such  wrong  far  beyond  what  those  of  less 
sensitive  temperament  can  dream. 

L.  E.  Lanuon. 
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biifnn1Su,i  Vtry  indiscreet  »"<•  troublesome  am- 
what  the  ‘ ,5“"  S“much  ab°a‘  fame;  about 

to  ih.  r rd  Silys  of  us;  to  be  always  looking 
m the  faces  of  others  for  approval;  to  be  alwavf 

~ abou‘ the  .effe«  of  what  we  do  or  say; 

Sh°Ut,"<f’ to  hear  the  echoes  of  oir 

Longfellow. 

famem°3tbl.e  Writers  °f  a"  «g».  a0®*  deserve 

tz&ssstsg*  - las*  - 

uous  and  iTohi?' a y°U”8  breasts  such  an  ing«- 

Sy“f  4em  rd°Ur  “5  W°“ld  "0t  raiI  to  mak* 

y ot  them  renowned.  Milton. 

al/tho^wlin*"  the  tDp  °f  your  desir“  ™ fame, 

0 Z™lh0  *JIV?  you  wil1  do  you  harm  ; and 
those  who  admire  you  few  will  do  you  good. 

Pope. 

attendant  <•“  “nlimi‘«d  sense  of  fame,  the 
to  engage  hi  ."ravds!1”"18'  WWch  prn"$j“l“ 

on^deat“b«ndeVer  make  “5  "*  down  oontentedly 
F * Pope. 

selfH^mikeflhJm^d5?011  a man  out  of  him* 

ters  the  spirits  an/!’™1  loos.e  and  gairish,  scat- 

ttpon  ail  die  facultle^6*  * kmd  °f  djssolution 
w . South. 

ah  quarters  ‘"of*  hT"  ^"1!’  which  sounds  from 
to  them  alainf  fc  W°r,d’and  resounds  back 
impudent  lie  ? * generally  a loud,  rattling, 

A South. 

towards^ ^ exi^  than*  a i ?®COmes  a nian  more 
exit  than  at  his  entrance  into  life. 

able  moUv^to^^if  bath  been  no  inc°nsider- 
•hose  actions  which  wdl  K dispel”'5”'  °f 
Swift. 


family. 

thZ'*OUl  the  Permanent  union  of  the  sexes 
f ° bC  ao.Pe™anent  families : the  dissolu- 
tion of  nuptial  ties  involves  the  dissolution  of  do- 
mestic  society.  But  domestic  society  is  thesem^ 

XyretheCfiit^eCti0,!S’ lhe  Crad,e  ^sensibility, 
wnere  the  first  elements  are  acquired  of  that  ten 

toother  fnd  humanity  which  cement  mankind 
together  , and  were  they  entirely  extinguished 

di«Mh°ie  fabnC  vf  social  inst‘tutions  would  be 
dissolved.  Families  are  so  many  centres  of  a7 

scltrere/l  * a'Ca-  Preserve  niankind  from  being 
scattered  and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  poweif 
of  selfishness.  The  order  of  natureTever 
from  particulars  to  generals.  As  in  the  opera 
tions  of  intellect  we  proceed  from  lhe  contem 
plation  of  individuals  to  the  formation  of  general 
bstractions,  so  in  the  development  of  the  pas- 
,‘ons* la  hke  manner,  we  advance  from  private 
to  public  affections;  from  the  love  of  parents 
^dnSis'fre'  t0  those  more  expanded’ 
human  kind!  “ 'be  immense  soc'ety  of 
Robert  Hall:  Modern  Infidelity. 
Unless  you  habitually  court  the  privacy  of 
„h'nd7'f!c  c,rd'.  yon  will  find  that  you  are 
o™  !1LlnlrI'  acquaintance  with  those  who 
compose  it  which  is  its  chief  charm  and  the 
source  of  all  its  advantage.  In  yZr  faJliy 
aLne  can  there  be  that  intercourse  of  heart 
wnh  heart  which  falls  like  refreshing  dew  on 
the  soul  when  it  is  withered  and  parched  by 
the  hents  of  business  and  the  intense  selfishness 

y°U  mU^  boUrly  meet  in  Public  life. 
Unless  your  affections  are  sheltered  in  that 

iZflulZ?’  ?ey  Cann0t  Iong  resist  the  bbghting 
influence  of  a constant  repression  of  their  de? 

rfllrnimrnt’  -an?  a comPu,sory  substitution  of 
calculation  m their  stead.  Domestic  privacy  is 
necessary  not  only  to  your  happiness,  but  even 
to  your  efficiency;  it  gives  the  rest  necessa^  m 

Ho1r  !,T'  P°Wt\S  of  iud8ment  and  discrimina- 
tion it  keeps  unclosed  those  well-springs  of  the 
!j*ar!  ’*,hos.e  fl<?w  18  necessaty  to  float  onwards 

th»i  .l!™  ‘0n  °f  tb!  head’  11  is  "«« «"ough 

that  the  indulgence  of  these  affections  should 

fill  up  the  casual  chinks  of  your  time;  they 
must  have  their  allotted  portion  of  it,  with 
which  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  : The  Bishop. 
FANATICISM. 

Fanaticism,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned with  it,  may  be  defined,  Such  an  over- 
whelming impression  of  the  ideas  relating  to 
the  future  world  as  disqualifies  for  the  duties 
of  life.  From  the  very  nature  of  fanaticism,  it 
is  an  evil  of  short  duration.  As  it  implies  an 
irregular  movement  or  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
passions,  when  these  return  to  their  natural 
state  it  subsides.  Nothing  that  is  violent  wiE 
last  long.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  world  anc 
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the  business  of  life  are  admirably  adapted  to 
abate  the  excesses  of  religious  enthusiasm.  In 
a state  where  there  are  such  incessant  calls  to 
activity,  where  want  presses,  desire  allures,  and 
ambition  inflames,  there  is  little  room  to  dread 
an  excessive  attention  to  the  objects  of  an  in- 
visible futurity.  Robert  Hall  : 

Fragment , On  Village  Preaching. 

A fanatic,  either  religious  or  political,  is  the 
subject  of  strong  delusions ; while  the  term  illu- 
sion is  applied  solely  to  the  visions  of  an  un- 
controlled imagination,  the  chimerical  ideas  of 
one  blinded  by  hope,  passion,  or  credulity,  or, 
lastly,  to  spectral  and  other  ocular  deceptions, 
to  which  the  word  delusion  is  never  applied. 

Whately. 


FANCY. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object  we  do  not  proportion 
our  grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the 
value  our  fancies  set  upon  it.  Addison. 

Why  will  any  man  be  so  impertinently  offi- 
cious as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  ? If  it 
is  a dream,  let  me  enjoy  it.  Addison. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  which  the  brutal  part 
of  the  creation  enjoy  subject  to  be  lessened  by 
the  uneasiness  which  arises  from  fancy. 

ATTERBURY. 

’Tis  not  necessity,  but  opinion,  that  makes 
men  miserable,  and  when  we  come  to  be  fancy- 
sick,  there’s  no  cure.  L’ Estrange. 

However  strict  a hand  is  to  be  kept  upon  all 
the  desires  of  fancy,  yet  in  recreation  fancy 
must  be  permitted  to  speak.  Locke. 


FARCE. 

In  England,  the  farce  appears  to  have  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a regular  theatrical  entertain- 
ment about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Brande. 

There  is  yet  a lower  sort  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing,  which  is  out  of  nature ; for  a farce  is  that 
in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a picture : the 
persons  and  actions  of  a farce  are  all  unnatural, 
and  the  manners  false ; that  is,  inconsistent 
with  the  characters  of  mankind;  grotesque 
painting  is  the  just  resemblance  of  this. 

Dryden. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the 
extremity  ot  bad  poetry,  Dryden. 

They  object  against  it  as  a farce,  because  the 
irregularity  of  the  plot  should  answer  to  the 
extravagance  of  the  characters,  which  they  say 
this  piece  wants,  and  therefore  is  no  farce. 

Gay. 


FASHION. 

There  is  a set  of  people  whom  I cannot  beai 
— the  pinks  of  fashionable  propriety, — whose 
every  word  is  precise,  and  whose  every  move 
ment  is  unexceptionable,  but  who,  though 
versed  in  all  the  categories  of  polite  behaviour 
have  not  a particle  of  soul  or  cordiality  about 
them.  We  allow  that  their  manners  may  be 
abundantly  correct.  There  may  be  eloquence 
in  every  gesture,  and  gracefulness  in  every  posi- 
tion ; not  a smile  out  of  place,  and  not  a step 
that  would  not  bear  the  measurement  of  the 
severest  scrutiny.  This  is  all  very  fine:  but 
what  I want  is  the  heart  and  gaiety  of  social 
intercourse ; the  frankness  that  spreads  ease  and 
animation  around  it;  the  eye  that  speaks  affa- 
bility to  all,  that  chases  timidity  from  every 
bosom,  and  tells  every  man  in  the  company  to 
be  confident  and  happy.  This  is  what  I con- 
ceive to  be  the  virtue  of  the  text,  and  not  the 
sickening  formality  of  those  who  walk  by  rule, 
and  would  reduce  the  whole  of  human  life  to  n 
wire-bound  system  of  misery  and  constraint. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

Without  depth  of  thought,  or  earnestness  of 
feeling,  or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an  un- 
real life,  sacrificing  substance  to  show,  substi- 
tuting the  fictitious  for  the  natural,  mistaking  a 
crowd  for  society,  finding  its  chief  pleasure  in 
ridicule,  and  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expe- 
dients for  killing  time,  fashion  is  among  the  last 
influences  under  which  a human  being  who 
respects  himself,  or  who  comprehends  the  great 
end  of  life,  would  desire  to  be  placed. 

W.  Ellery  Channing. 

Custom  is  the  law  of  one  description  of  fools, 
and  fashion  of  another;  but  the  two  parties 
often  clash ; for  precedent  is  the  legislator  of 
the  first,  and  novelty  of  the  last.  Custom,  there- 
fore, looks  to  things  that  are  past,  and  fashion 
to  things  that  are  present,  but  both  of  them  are 
somewhat  purblind  as  to  things  that  are  to  come  ; 
but  of  the  two,  fashion  imposes  the  heaviest 
burthen;  for  she  cheats  her  votaries  of  their 
time,  their  fortune,  and  their  comforts,  and  she 
repays  them  only  with  the  celebrity  of  being 
ridiculed  and  despised : a very  paradoxical 
mode  of  remuneration,^/  always  most  thank- 
fully received  l Fashion  is  the  veriest  goddess 
of  semblance,  and  of  shade ; to  be  happy  >s 
of  far  less  consequence  to  her  worshippers  than 
to  appear  so ; and  even  pleasure  itself  they  sacri- 
fice to  parade,  and  enjoyment  to  ostentation. 
She  requires  the  most  passive  and  implicit  obe- 
dience at  the  same  time  that  she  imposes  a most 
grievous  load  of  ceremonies,  and  the  slightest 
murmurings  would  only  cause  the  recusant  to 
be  laughed  at  by  all  other  classes,  and  excom- 
municated by  his  own.  Fashion  builds  her 
temple  in  the  capital  of  some  mighty  empire, 
and,  having  selected  four  or  five  hundred  cf  the 
silliest  people  it  contains,  she  dubs  them  with 
the  magnificent  and  imposing  title  of  Thb 
World!  But  the  marvel  and  the  misfortune  *s, 
that  this  arrogant  title  is  as  universally  accretl 
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mar?  wbo  abP*re  as  by  the  few  who 

I«lP«?£r5 

P^htT„dcof,en  ™»£“™ zrz 

^ppose  her,  but  neither  rash  nor  mad  to  despise 
Colton  : La  con. 

Srmit^aUty  °r  VaniISh  °Ver  and  cover  the‘r  de- 
J‘  Locke. 
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mmmi 

Tillotson 


fear. 

Str?  S&tusxtess 

Addison. 

What  can  that  man  fear  whn 
Please^a  Being  that  is  a^to^lu  M 
Addison. 


fate. 

^^avs'srrsfi.'sg 

crvieeaoie  to  his  purpose.  Antoninus. 

>o^e%t°insdofCT/id^,hat'  ,houSh  we  are  ** 
creatures  hale  i hf  A h T ?one  but  ra,ional 

and  mol-  the  Pnv,Iege  of  moving  freelv 

£ssss=»4^-a=A-a£ 

Antoninus. 

hut  this  imports^In  inexorable  necessity  * 
Epicurus. 

decreed  b^a,r  “ fa,e-  ?"  al>  *®ga  are  not 
Plato. 


It  IS  no  ways  congruous  that  God  should  he 
frightening  men  into  truth  who  were  made  to 

method  UP°n  calm  evidence  and  ge„t  £ 
methods  of  persuasion.  AtterbuIy 

Until  this  step  is  firmly  taken,  the  House  will 
continue  under  the  impression  of  fear the 

"mi  :zr- the  ,rst  and  ,he’  ®°st 

cruel  of  all  counsellors.  Burke  * 

Letter  to  Lord  Loughborough,  June  15,  i78o. 

c fEar,y  and  Prov»dent  fear  is  the  mother  of 
safety;  because  m that  state  of  things  the  mind 

barred  and  1 *•  J«4p£nt  unem- 

Darrassed.  But  when  the  fear  and  the  evil 

f:rtcrvn  and  pfessat  °nCe  uPon 

us,  deliberation  itself  is  ruinous,  which  saves 
upon  all  other  occasions;  because,  when  perils 

'•  delT  decision ; the  man  is  in  a 
flutter,  and  m a hurry,  and  his  judgment  is 

o • Burke  * 

SpacA  on  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians,  ’1792. 


r X-LATO. 

<wTaralndgmfCCethar,CeS,in5'’-,he  °Pinions  °f 

be  safely  received  Wnt,en  ,hereof  ®ay 

"exedaSd  fSe  ' H - • y lhereunto  «»• 

made  it  more  Fen*™!  ln®vlta!>le  necessity,  and 
than  it  is.  g and  universally  powerful 
vm  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

,hat  whiah  - a 

Choice  10  bi®  that  is  wUlfg!8  ,S  1,ttleSKNEcihan 

either  withers oTreo  and.n01  *°  b«  moved 
sorrow  is  as  foolish  nc  eP™acheis.  an  excess  of 
on  the  other  hand  not  7^  aughteri  while, 
sensibility.  df  1 t0  mourn  at  all  is  in- 
T.  * Seneca. 

•Iterable  * *“•%■  “d  a Bxed  un- 

of  reasoning, fhat'lh eseCh*  by  * graver  way 
necessary, _i,  bi;”*  .,lnnes,  are  fa®l  end 

that  which  we  cannot  help!"  *°  ^ot 


There  is  a courageous  wisdom  : there  is  also 

Ln  7’  r Prudance*  the  result,  not  of  cau- 
tion,  but  of  fear.  Under  misfortunes,  it  often 
happens  that  the  nerves  of  the  understanding 
are  so  relaxed,  the  pressing  peril  of  the  hour  so 
completely  confounds  all  the  faculties,  that  no 
futuie  danger  can  be  properly  provided  for,  can 

seen  ThSt,mated;  7“  **  S°  much  as  fullX 
seen.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  dazzled  and 

vanquished.  An  abject  distrust  of  ourselves,  an 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  enemy,  present 
us  with  no  hope  but  in  a compromise  with  his 
pride  by  a submission  to  his  will.  This  short 
plan  of  policy  is  the  only  counsel  which  will 

whh  hIar,ngV  We  Plunge  into  a dark  gulf 
with  all  the  rash  precipitation  of  fear.  The 

nature  of  courage  is,  without  a question,  to  be 

™th  danger;  but  in  the  palpable 
night  of  their  terrors,  men  under  consternation 
suppose,  not  that  it  is  the  danger  which  by  a 
sure  mstmct  calls  out  the  courage  to  resist  it, 
but  that  it  is  the  courage  which  produces  the 
danger.  They  therefore  seek  for  a refuge  in 
the  fears  themselves,  and  consider  a temporizing 
meanness  as  the  only  source  of  safety. 

r „ „ Bupke: 

Letters  on  a Regxcxde  Peace , Lettei  [.,  1796. 
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As  our  fear  excludeth  not  that  boldness  which 
becoraeth  saints,  so  if  our  familiarity  with  God 
do  not  savour  of  fear,  it  draweth  too  near  that 
irreverent  confidence  wherewith  true  humility 
can  never  stand.  HOOKER. 

Many  never  think  on  God  but  in  extremity 
of  fear,  and  then,  perplexity  not  suffering  them 
to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do  as  it  were  in  a 
phrenzy.  Hooker. 

In  morals,  what  begins  in  fear  usually  ends  in 
wickedness;  in  religion,  what  begins  in  fear 
usually  ends  in  fanaticism.  Fear,  either  as  a 
principle  or  a motive,  is  the  beginning  of  all 
evil.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

The  mind  frights  itself  with  anything  reflected 
on  in  gross,  and  at  a distance:  things  thus  offered 
to  the  mind  carry  the  show  of  nothing  but  diffi- 
culty. Locke. 

The  thing  in  the  world  I am  most  afraid  of  is 
fear,  and  with  good  reason ; that  passion,  alone 
in  the  trouble  of  it  exceeding  all  other  accidents. 

Montaigne. 

There  is  a virtuous  fear,  which  is  the  effect 
of  faith ; and  there  is  a vicious  fear,  which  is 
the  product  of  doubt.  The  former  leads  to 
hope,  as  relying  on  God,  in  whom  we  believe ; 
the  latter  inclines  to  despair,  as  not  relying  on 
God,  in  whom  we  do  not  believe.  Persons  of 
the  one  character  fear  to  lose  God ; persons  of 
the  other  character  fear  to  find  him. 

Pascal. 

Fear  is  far  more  painful  to  cowardice  than 
death  to  true  courage.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fear  relies  upon  a natural  love  of  ourselves, 
and  is  complicated  with  a necessary  desire  of 
our  own  preservation.  Tillotson. 

Thus  does  he  foolishly  who,  for  fear  of  any- 
thing in  this  world,  ventures  to  displease  God ; 
for  in  so  doing  he  runs  away  from  men  and  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

Tillotson. 

Fear  is  that  passion  which  hath  the  greatest 
power  over  us,  and  by  which  God  and  his  laws 
take  the  surest  hold  of  us.  Tillotson. 


FEASTING. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  meat,  but  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  guests,  which  makes  the  feast. 
Where  there  is  no  peace,  there  can  be  no  feast. 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

We  owe  obedience  to  the  law  of  reason, 
which  teacheth  mediocrity  in  meats  and  drinks. 

Hooker. 

All  those  snug  junketings  and  public  gorman- 
dizings,  for  which  the  ancient  magistrates  were 
equally  famous  with  their  modern  successors. 

Washington  Irving, 


Even  our  first  parents  ate  themselves  out  of 
.Paradise;  and  Job’s  children  junketed  and 
feasted  together  often.  South. 


FICKLENESS. 

To  be  longing  for  this  thing  to-day,  and  fo- 
that  thing  to-morrow;  to  change  likmp  fot 
loathings,  and  to  stand  wishing  and  hankering 
at  a venture,— how  is  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
be  at  rest  in  this  fluctuant  wandenng  humour 
and  opinion?  L’ Estrange. 

It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  igno- 
rance, lightness,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and 
renounce  their  former  tenets  presently  upon 
the  offer  of  an  argument  which  they  cannot 
immediately  answer.  Locke. 

When  a point  hath  been  well  examined,  and 
our  own  judgment  settled,  after  a large  survey 
of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  ^ a weak* 
ness  to  continue  fluttering.  Dr.  I.  WATTS. 


FICTION. 

Fiction  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry  as  well  as 
of  painting:  there  is  a resemblance  in jone  ot 
human  bodies,  things,  and  actions  wh,cb 
not  real,  and  in  the  other  of  a true  story  y 
fiction.  DRYDEN; 

One  important  rule  belongs  to  the  composition 
of  a fiction,  which  I suppose  the  writers  of  fic- 
tion seldom  think  of,  viz.,  never  to  fabricate  or 
introduce  a character  to  whom  greater  talents  ot 
wisdom  is  attributed  than  the  author  himsel 

possesses:  if  he  does,  how  shall  this  charact 

be  sustained  ? By  what  means  should  my  own 
fictitious  personage  think  or  talk  better 

myself?  . . . We  may  easily  imagine,  then,  ho 

qualified  the  greatest  number  of  novel-write 
are  for  devising  thought,  speech,  and  ac  ( 

heroes,  sages,  philosophers,  geniuses,  wits,  « •• 
Yet  this  is  what  they  all  can  do. 

John  Foster  : 

Life  and  Thoughts , by  IV.  IV.  Everts,  241. 
He  [Bunyanl  saw  that,  in  employing  fietten 
to  make  truth  clear  and  goodness  att^ac  lv  ’ 
was  only  following  the  example  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  propose 
determined  to  print  [his  Pilgrims  ^r0S  J' 
Lord  Macaulay  . 

Life  of  Bunyan , in  Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  ed.. 
May,  1854. 

Mere  innocent  amusement  is  m itself  a goo  , 
when  it  interferes  with  no  greater,  especial  y 
it  may  occupy  the  place  of  some  other  , , 

not  be  innocent Those, again,  whodeliglU 

in  the  study  of  human  nature  may  ,nJJ 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  profita  PP  ^ 
cation  of  that  knowledge,  by  the  perusa 
fictions  as  those  before  us. 

Archbishop  Whately. 
Quart.  Rev.,  1821  {fane  Austeti  s Novels\ 
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-n?e°Ple  generally  despise  where  they  flatter 
, Antoninus. 

a man  maVju^fyVold6  irr^uspecr^Som^ 

.To?di„p^t  ! and  ;f  he": 

non  aurftutes Sk  1 have  cerlam  com- 

u.  . “u™u"s>.  which  may  serve  everv  man  • ,f 

i a" 

scious  to  himself  ik-*  k .“ere>n  a man  is  con- 

Lord  Bacon : 

£ss,,y  L1V.,  Of  Praise. 

giver  “ea7dCaH^‘l'S  b-‘h  the  **“"«  “d  the 
people  .han  'o'^r0'  * Xrke?*”  * 
e^itom  on  the  Revolution  in  'France, 

»■  ■s'1  ■ 

^c£5sE=a«s 

Jeremy  Collier. 

of^in/mTn"  ^?  °/‘en  been  ,he  dupes 
have  taken 10  th?  fol,°wing  way:  they 
their  own  confidTnPi°erth °[  pralsing  them  to 
«on  to  secr"CV  The  "2f  & S°,emn  inJu^- 
they  know,  will’  infanlhl  ”fi?antelhowever»  M 

the  first  moment  " he  s«s  "her"1  A PKindpal 

mode  of  flattery  whiVh  t her»  and  lhls  ls  a 
those  females  who*!!?  T*?  succeeds.  Even 

which  ^emrencXerfn^g,VeS.!ialue  t0  the  praise 
Passed  in  his  favour  "d  ,consi<iers  the  sentence 
ment.  We  admire  in  *5*  se?tence  of  discern- 
ing that  selected  us  for  that  understand- 
more  in  a patron  thnp°  - c°n6dence;  we  admire 
”f  scattering  boumv  ^r  2”6"1  which-  ins^ad 
n‘o  us;  and  if  X n IT J,SCr:m,nateIy,  Erected 
Performances’  which  b?  a?  a,mhor’  those 

"lame,  affection  win  ^ft'tnde  forbids  us  to 
ne«,°„  w,|,  ,y  dj  ^ t<> 

Hers  J ™“:  Lif‘0f Halifax. 

himself.  * 'S  mUcb  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter 
A . . . Dr-  S.  Johnson. 

guise;  their  pra!2’is°c  ^.ey  ^thieves  in  dis- 
those  they  bespeak  • thev  ^ de®1Sning  to  get  by 
tnres ; they  l “'A*  Woret  of  crea' 

®nd»  which  isVLe  Tl&ni^Uer  to  cheat; 

«heat  yourselves  most  da^erot^'  ‘hem’  yca 

William  Penn  : 

Advice  to  his  Children 


are  not  all  three  a m«eh  for  flatTery.  " ,eas‘ 

, • P0PK* 
drawn  as  ^ik^fs^6"  a person  of  true  merit  is 

=ssmsSSSbS 

Pope. 

ersTf«tVarCih°U  not  made  a fo°l  hy  flatter- 

men’s  praises  is  most  perilo^s^^o^th^r 

reeeive0U0frommenI.eXCept  'h°a  deserve  “■ »"d 

terers  have  never  any  virtue;  they  are  ever  base 

toh!?,n  k COWa,rdly  Persons.  A flatterer  is  said 

sahh  ine^;that  bite,h  smili"gl  '•>  « said  by 
isaiaii  m this  manner:  My  people,  thev  thlt 

%lfeet-  aS*n  ^aa*"*  dbor^r  the 

^r^z^zsi t£ 

dog,  so  doth  a flatterer  a friend.  A flatTe Z is 

bear  burdens  as  a horse,  doth  therefore  yet  play 
tricks  and  provoke  laughter.  y p y 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Men  find  it  more  easy  to  flatter  than  to  praise. 

Richter. 

easllv'iiTIh.  „S,erV‘le.  flatle7  is  '°dged  the  most 

rSe  are  generaIIy  good  at  flattering  who  are 
good  for  nothing  else.  Soi.th. 

rh7f?UgKh  ‘J^yknowthat  the  flatterer  knows 
the  falsehood  of  his  own  flatteries,  yet  they  love 
the  impostor,  and  with  both  arms  hug  the  abuse. 

South. 

in  But  a11  .mankind>  lhere  are  none  so  shock- 
lng  as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  They  or- 
dinar, !y  begin  upon  something  that  they  know 
must  be  a satisfaction ; but  then,  for  fear  of  the 

Z?T'°n-  of,  flattery»  they  follow  it  with  the 
last  thing  < the  world  of  which  you  would  be 
reminded.  It  is  this  that  perplexes  civil  per- 
*ons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a general 
outcry  among  us  against  flatterers  is,  that  there 
are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  is  the  nicest  art 
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in  this  life,  and  is  a part  of  eloquence  which 
does  not  want  the  preparation  that  is  necessary 
to  all  other  parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should 
be  your  well-wishers ; for  praise  from  an  enemy 
is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  commendations. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tat  Ur,  No.  208. 

Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is 
not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious 
than  the  love  of  flattery.  For  as  where  the  juices 
of  the  body  are  prepared  to  receive  the  malig- 
nant influence,  there  the  disease  rages  with  most 
violence ; so  in  this  distemper  of  the  mind, 
where  there  is  ever  a propensity  and  inclination 
to  suck  in  the  poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the 
whole  order  of  reasonable  action  must  be  over- 
turned ; for,  like  music,  it 

u so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind^ 

That  not  one  arrow  can  resistance  find.*' 

First  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the  flattery 
of  others  is  sure  of  success.  It  awakens  our 
self-love  within,  a party  which  is  ever  ready  to 
revolt  from  our  better  judgment  and  join  the 
enemy  without. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  238. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill  manners 
as  flattery.  If  you  flatter  all  the  company,  you 
please  none ; if  you  flatter  only  one  or  two,  you 
affront  the  rest.  Swift. 

I have  been  considering  why  poets  have  such 
ill  success  in  making  their  court,  since  they  are 
allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  flat- 
terers: the  defect  is  that  they  flatter  only  in 
print  or  in  writing.  Swift. 


flowers  than  to  the  grass  that  grows  by  them ; 
not  from  the  leaf,  not  from  the  bud,  before  it 
be  disclosed,  which  yields  no  more  fragrance 
than  the  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  root ; yet  here  I now 
find  it:  neither  is  there  any  miraculous  way  but 
in  an  ordinary  course  of  nature,  for  all  violets 
and  roses  of  this  kind  yield  the  same  redolence . 
it  cannot  be  but  that  it  was  potentially  in  that 
root  and  stem  from  which  the  flowers  proceed ; 
and  there  placed  and  thence  drawn  by  that  Al- 
mighty Power  which  hath  given  those  admirable 
virtues  to  several  plants,  and  induces  them,  m 
His  due  season,  to  those  excellent  perfections. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  mankind  the  one  to  be  selected  and 
approved  as  the  most  innocent  in  itself,  and 
most  perfectly  devoid  of  injury  or  annoyance  to 
others : the  employment  is  not  only  conducive 
to  health  and  peace  of  mind,  but  probably  more 
good  will  has  arisen,  and  friendship  been 
founded,  by  the  intercourse  and  communication 
connected  with  this  pursuit,  than  from  any  other 
whatsoever.  The  pleasures,  the  ecstasies,  ot 
the  horticulturist  are  harmless  and  pure ; a 
streak,  a tint,  a shade,  becomes  his  tnumpn, 
which,  though  often  obtained  by  chance,  are 
secured  alone  by  morning  care,  by  evening 
caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days;  an  employ 
which,  in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither 
the  opulent  nor  the  indigent,  and,  teeming  wi 
boundless  variety,  affords  an  unceasing  excite- 
ment to  emulation,  without  contention  or  ill 
will.  E.  Jesse. 


FOLLY. 


FLOWERS. 

How  the  universal  heart  of  man  blesses  flow- 
ers ! They  are  wreathed  round  the  cradle,  the 
marriage-altar,  and  the  tomb.  The  Persian  in 
the  far  East  delights  in  their  perfume,  and  writes 
his  love  in  nosegays;  while  the  Indian  child 
of  the  far  West  claps  his  hands  with  glee  as  he 
gathers  the  abundant  blossoms, — the  illuminated 
scriptures  of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos  tipped  his  arrows  with  flowers, 
and  orange-flowers  are  a bridal  crown  with  us, 
— a nation  of  yesterday.  Flowers  garlanded 
the  Grecian  altar,  and  hung  in  votive  wreath 
before  the  Christian  shrine.  All  these  are  ap- 
propriate uses.  Flowers  should  deck  the  brow 
of  the  youthful  bride,  for  they  are  in  themselves 
a lovely  type  of  marriage.  They  should  twine 
round  the  tomb,  for  their  perpetually  renewed 
beauty  is  a symbol  of  the  resurrection.  They 
should  festoon  the  altar,  for  their  fragrance  and 
their  beauty  ascend  in  perpetual  worship  before 
the  Most  High.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 

Whence  is  this  delicate  scent  in  the  rose  and 
the  violet  ? It  is  not  from  the  root, — that  smells 
of  nothing;  not  from  the  stalk, — that  is  as 
scentless  as  the  root ; not  from  the  earth  whence 
it  grows,  which  contributes  no  more  to  these 


There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much 
with  an  eye  of  mirth  and  pity  as  innocence, 
when  it  has  in  it  a dash  of  folly. 

Addison. 

So  a fool  is  one  that  hath  lost  his  wisdom, 
and  right  notion  of  God  and  divine  thing 
which  were  communicated  to  man  by  creation  , 
one  dead  in  sin,  yet  one  not  so  much ' V0,<J  ° 
rational  faculties  as  of  grace  in  those  facu  • , 
not  one  that  wants  reason,  but  abuses  hi 
reason.  In  Scripture  the  word  signifies  foolisti. 

CHARNOCK : Attributes. 

No  man  should  so  act  as  to  take  advantage 
of  another’s  folly.  ClCER 

The  wise  man  has  his  follies,  no  less  than 
the  fool ; but  it  has  been  said  that  herein  Iw» 
the  difference,— the  follies  of ^ the  foo 
known  to  the  world,  but  are  hidden  from 
self;  the  follies  of  the  wise  are  known  ' 
self,  but  hidden  from  the  world.  A kann,fs 
hilarity  and  a buoyant  cheerfulness  are  not  in- 
frequent concomitants  of  genius;  and  w • 

never  more  deceived  than  when  we  mls  . 

gravity  for  greatness,  solemnity  for  science, 

pomposity  for  erudition. 
r r 7 Colton:  Lacon. 
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yo^JZ^r  ^ ^GOETHE™15 

which  is  ,hcc,rr;ofncveu.^  fo1,^* regard  °f 
Hooker. 

not  against,  yet  without,  their  wills  • as 

u,ter 

Hooker. 


Folly  consists  in  the  drawing  of  fa 
5Sh/d0f JmSt  pri?ciples-  by  which  it  is  dis- 
conclusions  from  fX  pHncipte'.^  ^ Locke  ”S1 

himsdfTnd?  .0f  fools  is  be  wh°  imposes  on 
arid  of1*  I!"  hT 

nd  of  which  he  is  most  profoundly  ignorant.’ 

Shaftesbury. 

from°°right  Cr^being-  pr0per,y  a man’s  deviation 
South. 

would”  *hen,lheir  actions  succeed  not  as  they 

hereof  unto”  tlre^he**”^  *°  impU"  the  bl™« 
own  follies  b'avens,  so  as  to  excuse  their 
* Edmund  Spenser. 

“re* but  takes 
fool  forever-  and’ari  f°r  a moment>  but  a 

10  * "**>“  of  lhmyLUncX1La;idneCdroS,ly 

Tillotson. 


food. 

“»««  ireanT'wHcha,,^  JetWeM  the  d'ad 

free  itself  from’th^,?  stnves  con<inually  to 
■uid  the  chemicnl  tyranny  of  organic  laws, 
incessantly  fee  °f  ,he  bod*  ^ 

me  in  the  animal  ^ . forms  proper  for  its 

Powers  of  gravitation  F°t  3 time  ,be 

•ion  are  ke^down  a ’d  d c 'a"u  T1  ^tallim- 
forces;  butP we  forecast  the"^  d5^6  "Banising 
earth  will  triumnh  f**  “?  end>  we  know  that 
built  Of  dus  wTlf  °mM,he  'fr- tbe  house 

>b'  »cred  teSe  of  ,h!’ and,  '?!,  «'"*»  of 

Npable  ruins  „?  a mud  buif,"Uenemeen,:n,°  'he 
m Household  Words. 

does  she  ?°U  the-  potatoes  ? Why 

die  extinction  of  all  ™ °Uf  and  dinner 
n«t  two  houi^  ? CnPrerS  ?/  !hoU^ht  for  the 
at  best  by  cZkerv  WOrks  by  ‘edition,  or 
her  own  into  her^work^’lt'is  f“n  "°  mind  of 
suppose  that  cookimr  ,*  ’ u ? stark  nonsense  to 
■H  the  boolcs  bein*g  i^  ?one  by  rule*  when, 

S **“«  nearIy  the  same,  thire  is  a 


failure  in  the  very  first  condition  of  successful 
imitatjon.  No  two  kitchen  fires  are  alike  as  to 
the  degree  and  the  way  in  which  they  £ve 
heat.  In  qualities  of  water,  in  saucepans  in 
**“ J?.n  of  the  year*  in  the  constantly  vary- 
ing quality  or  texture  of  the  same  article  em- 
ployed as  food  or  condiment,  the  cook,  who  is 
merely,  after  the  custom  of  the  day,  a creature 

defence  Zf'h*  ^ haS  gathered  r°und  her  as  the 
defence  of  her  own  secret  ignorance  and  in™ 

pacity,  can  only  spoil  food;  and  does  spoil  it 
Household  Words. 

nt.^r aIlj tbey.said  *•  hi'st,  is  made  up  of  air-  and 
hts  food  ts  atr  solidified.  He  springs  Cm  air 
he  lives  on  air,  to  air  he  shall  remrn  The 
proofs  are  made  out  in  this  wise : Man  feeds  on 
plants  directly,  or  through  the  mediation  of 
herbivorous  animals;  plants  feed  on  carbonic 
acid  gas,  ammonia,  and  water — which  impretr 
nate  the  atmosphere.  Plants,  then,  feed  08n 

plant”™  a s^’.  ,hrough  the  direct  mediation 
of  plants,  or,  indirectly,  through  that  of  the 

takes  hChrr3  ! ' eatS'  When  deatb  over, 
takes  him,  he  dissolves  into  ammonia,  carbonic 

acid  gas,  and  water;  and  this  again  ’returns". 

Household  Words. 

^eef  corltains  a great  deal  of  iron;  its  ash 
contains  six  per  cent.  Animal  food  is  of 

Si,UHre,nhJ  " KUral  SOUrCe  of  iron  to  the  sy«tem 
Bu  iron  has  been  used  medicinally  since  verv 

early  times,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  had  a 
strengthening  power.  Prince  Iphicles  was  fhe 
first  patient  who  was  treated  with  steel-wine 
He  suffered  from  pallor  and  debility  thirty-five 
arSuag?-  An  °™c,e  des'red  him  to 

fmn  n ck  f!jWhuCh’  years  before»  he  had  driven 
into  a sacred  chestnut-tree,  to  steep  it  in  wine 

and  drink  the  solution  of  its  rust.  A modern 

l haVG  Prescribed  a more  elegant 
form  of  steel-wine  for  the  fee  of  one  guinea. 
Since  that  time,  the  alchymists  called  it  Mars. 

Household  Words. 

f J?®!?  -°  Sa?  that  iron  is  found  in  all  our 

food  ; that  iron  is  organized  in  all  our  tissues ; 
that  its  presence  is  necessary  to  health,  its  ab- 
sence productive  of  chlorosis,  a common  form 
Vdisease’  ®uf  although  so  generally  present, 
and  so  essential  to  health,  the  whole  bulk  of 
iron  in  the  body  is  very  small.  If  we  should 
cairy  into  action  Shakspeare’s  idea,  and  “ coin 
the  heart  and  drop  the  blood  for  drachmas,”  we 
should  be  but  very  little  the  wealthier.  All 
the  iron  in  the  body  would  not  be  of  the  value 
of  a halfpenny  nor  the  size  of  a walnut  ;-on 
such  small  things  does  life  depend. 

Household  Words. 

?°  far  \S  faIt  fJom  bein£  useless»  that  man 
and  animals  have  from  the  earliest  times  sought 
it  with  incredible  pains  and  devoured  it  with 
marvellous  avidity.  Its  use  has  been  held  to 
be  a privilege  essential  to  pleasure  and  to  health  : 
ns  deprivation  a punishment  productive  of  pain 
and  disease.  Its  uses  in  the  economy  are  mani- 
fold and  important.  Without  it  there  would  be 
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guish 

appear  to  ware  on  tow  jonns  o.  .eve.,  « — "Viaws  has  defined  the  limits 

death  to  parasite  growt  . of  originyal  unfitness,  science  may  by  extract 

• so  modify  those  limits  as  to  render  wholesome 

We  may  question  those  learned  in  the  mys-  that  which  by  natural  wildness  was  hurtful,  and 
teries  of  the  animal  and  human  frame  if  we  nutritious  that  which  by  natural  poverty  was 
would  learn  the  secret  of  this  strange  yearning  unnourishing.  We  do  not  yet  know  hall  UM 
after  salt  which  ages  have  not  diminished,  nor  chemistry  may  do  by  way  of  lncxeas^ 
civilization  annihilated.  Salt  occurs  in  every  f00d.  Household  Words . 

part  of  the  human  body.  It  is  organized  in  the 
solids,  and  dissolved  in  the  fluids;  it  creeps  into 
every  corner  of  the  frame,  and  plays  a part  in  all 

the  complicated  processes  of  life,  without  which  FOPPERY, 

the  machinery  would  be  arrested  in  ks  operation.  ^ sometimes  made  a fool;  but  . 

Thus,  all  our  nutritive  food  consl.st*  of  coxcomb  is  always  of  a man’s  own  making, 

fibrin,  albumen,  or  casein ; and  neither  of  these  * Addison. 

could  be  assimilated,  and  used  in  building  up  . . «.ome 

the  flesh  that  walls  about  our  life,  unless  salt  Touching  dandies,  let  us  cons.der  w.  h ome 
were  present : neither  being  soluble  except  in  a scientific  strictness,  what  a dandy  “• 

saline  fluid.  Household  Words . A dandy  is  a clothes-wearing  man.-a  man 

whose  trade,  office,  and  existence  consist  m the 
Phosphate  of  lime  reaches  us  m all  flesh,  and  weari  Qf  clothes.  Every  faculty  of  his  soul, 
in  most  articles  of  vegetable  food,  but  especially  -jt  purse>  and  person  is  heroically  conse- 
in  some  of  the  cereals.  A striking  illustration  (JalcJ-  t0  this  one  object,  — the  wearing  of 
of  the  value  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  a constit-  clothes  wjseiy  and  well;  so  that, as  others  dress 
uent  of  our  dietary,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  tQ  jivc  lie  to  dress.  The  all-importance 

that  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  feed  ...  has  sprung  up  in  the  intellect 

either  on  wheat  or  rye,  or  on  barley  or  oats,  of  the  dandy  without  effort,  like  an  instinct  of 
and  these  grains  appear  to  be  specially  adapted  ius;  he  is  inspired  with  cloth,  a poet  of  cloth, 
for  human  use  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities  6 CARLYLE, 

of  phosphate  of  lime  which  they  contain.  There  . -i*- 

is  plenty  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  soups,  and  this  A fop  who  admires  his  person  1 g 
•may  be  a^qseful  way  of  getting  at  this  mineral,  soon  enters  into  a resolution  ot  ma  8 
wbdrtffhere  is  a deficiency  in  the  system.  For  fortune  by  it,  not  questioning  but  every  . 

' This  phosphate  is  a necessary  constituent  of  all  that  falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as  muc  J| 


the  soft  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  of  carti- 
lage, muscle,  milk,  blood,  of  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic juices.  Household  Words. 

The  uses  of  potash  in  the  body  have  been 
elucidated  in  investigating  the  causes  of  scurvy. 

Until  lately  this  scourge  carried  off  from  one-  I which, "like  those  of  the  body,  are 

sixth  to  one-tenth  of  a ship’s  crew  on  a long  | neyer  rectified.  once  a coxcomb,  and  always  a 


as  himself.  T.  Hughes. 

A coxcomb  is  ugly  all  over  with  the  affec- 
tation of  the  fine  gentleman. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Foppery  is  never  cured;  it  is  the  bad  stamina 
. . / , , . , i .i „r  .Via  hnnv.  are 


voyage.  Scurvy  results  from  a continued  diet 
of  salt  meat;  not  because  the  salt  is  in  excess, 
but  because  the  potash  and  other  mineral  con- 
stituents are  in  defect.  When  meat  is  placed  in 
brine,  the  salt  enters,  driving  out  the  potash  and 
other  salts,  usurping  their  place,  and,  like  other 
usurpers,  doing  a vast  amount  of  mischief. 

Household  Words. 

Of  magnesia  we  have  but  little  to  say.  It  is 
always  found  in  the  human  body.  But  what  it 
does  there,  and  why  it  is  there,  and  in  what 
precise  form,  are  questions  not  yet  clearly  an 


coxcomb. 


Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


foreknowledge. 

God  will  not  suffer  man  to  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  to  come:  for  if  he  had  prescie^ 

| of  his  prosperity,  he  would  be  careles s ; i an 
derstanding  of  his  adversity,  he  would  ® 
less.  6 St.  Augustine. 


God’s  . . . prescience  or  foresight  of  any 

swered.  Probably  magnesia  has  the  same  quali-  I action  of  mine,  or  rather  his  science  or  sig 
ties  as  potash  and  sodium,  and  does  their  work  from  all  eternity,  lays  no  necessity  on  any  8 

to  come  to  pass.  Hammond. 


occasionally,  when  from  an  ill-selected  diet  these 
*re  absent  from  the  body  without  leave.  The 
dietetic  relation  of  magnesia  has  been  made  fa- 
mous by  its  discovery  in  oats. 

Household  Words. 

One  of  the  largest  promises  of  science  is,  that  I our  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  _c  .. 
the  sum  of  human  happiness  will  be  increased,  1 SIR  W.  KALEiot . 


We  all  foreknow  that  the  sun  will  ns«  *?£ 
set;  that  all  men  bom  into  the  world  shall  a 
again ; that  after  winter  the  spring  shal  » 
after  the  spring,  summer  and  those. 
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na^Jfe<°fthemOSt  accidental  and  mutable 
natnre  God's  prescience  is  certain.  SoutbT 

e»M  '?  pu“,e  ,he  latest  philosopher  that 
knnJT?  ?V'  a"y  ,oIerabl'  account  how  any 
blv  fo  i8*  WhalSoever  certainly  and  i"fa]Ib 

,hrough  u"ct-  - 

Tillotson. 
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forgiveness. 


If SSI? 

sgiglpa 

such  a wav  r • • a Particular  merit  in 

thus  forgives  it!  ,be  ”ent  of  him  who 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  555 

<1»  sinn„  ,,  Bnce  „i(h 

does'not^say * a**°^a,e^or^r^crehceSbo]^.  'n 

mn  tllee > go  and  sin  no  more.” 
Horatius  Bonar. 


are^ho„«o?"?  ,n  CaP™°"i  [when  the  days 
thy  wrongs  l/ashe""^"  !l7  Wrath'  but  wrbe 
upon  injuries  shm  L I? " ,he.  cur‘ain  of  nieht 

oblivion  and  le,  tiemT  “P  ’?  ,he  of 

»ot  been.  To  fo™?”  b as  thouEh  they  had 
that  God  will  nuni  'r^  enemies>  yet  hope 
enough.  To  forniv.  ,k  tbeni>  ,s  not  to  forgive 
Pray  God  To  Z^'ZZT^’  X "0t  to 
charity.  Forgive  thin.  ’ • Partial  act  of 

without  any  reserve  , 5""“  ,ola|ly.  and 

revenge  thee.  ' bowc”cr,  God  will 
Sir  T.  Browne: 
Umstian  Morals , Part  I.,  xv. 

f"^hJourm;;0wtere  s?/a,rof  ** 

•nsult,  and  suffer  mL*  ^ ,sudden  fire  at  every 
another’s  contempt^  S Igh,!fst,  ,magination  of 
chase  from  ;ou7Llan°ther  ^ unfair"^.  to 
placency;  ye  me  , eve,7  feeling  of  com- 
Pats  i„  sUcyh  ™ eve/y  fancied  affront 

whom  every  fanried  ! rC®  of  etnotio^  and  in 
quick  and  the  resenffni  ofnng-mernt  Stirs  UP  the 
wil1  you  stand  the  ritrn  Ppet,te  justice,  how 
test  by  which  the  foS  app!,cation  of  that 
tamed,  even  that*  thT^u  °l  ?od.  are  ascer' 


Gained,  even  that  °l  God  are  a*cer- 

•hem,  and  Iw  which  ft"' .if  torS'v'ness  is  >» 
whether  you  are  he  pronounced 

Highest,  and  p^rfe^t  ' ,b'  children  of  the 
“ Perfect  ? P **  y°ur  Father  in  heaven 
Dn.  T.  Chalmers. 


bSBKSSW 

friends  Pev^  “S 

upon  my  enemies  thoughVy  conrinu S sX 

~ r . „ COWPER: 

To  Lady  Hesketh , April  4,  1766. 

'j£Sasaw9£®s 

Hammond. 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  tV.» 
bndge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself-  for 
every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven.  ' f 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

tli. ™;  vjs  i" 

at  »r  S5= 

temper  with  respect  to  others.  P . S 

Bishop  Hoadly. 

deavourf  ’*  "°  hop€>  there  be  no  en- 

XrZTT.  and  u"faili"e  obedience  is  above 
the  reach  of  terrestrial  diligence;  and  therefore 
the  progress  of  life  could  only  have  been  the 
natural  descent  of  negligent  dtp"? crime 
to  cnrne.had  not  the  universal  persuasion  of 
forgiveness  to  be  obtained  by  proper  means  of 
reconciliation  recalled  those  to  fhe  paths  5 
virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited  aside 
and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer  perse' 
verance  those  whom  difficulty  had  discouraged 
or  negligence  surprised.  g ' 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  no. 

fo^nehiS  really  brave  has  a,ways  this  com 

seff  hC  ,S'0ppreSled’  thal  he  hnows  him- 

forcing  it  Per‘°r  ‘°  ‘h0Se  Wh°  inJUreph™.  hy 

i„„H"mani,y is  »*»«  “ beautiful  as  when  pray- 
ing foi  forgiveness,  or  else  forgiving  another. 

Richter. 

more  moving  to  man  than  the 

Ihn«  fnie  0f  rcCJ0nCllf° n : our  weaknesses  are 
thus  indemnified,  and  are  not  too  costly,  being 

Inrl  ft™6  TC  Pay  f?  the  hour  of  forgiveness ; 
and  the  archangel  who  has  never  felt  anger  h^ 
reason  to  envy  the  man  who  subdues  it.  When 
thou  forgivest,  the  man  who  has  pierced  thy 
heart  stands  to  thee  in  the  relation  of  the  sea- 
S ,bat.  perflates  the  shell  of  the  mussel, 
which  straightway  closes  the  wound  with  a 
P*™’  Richter. 


The  brave  only  know  how  to  forgive : it  is  the 
most  refined  and  generous  pitch  of  virtue  hu- 
man nature  can  arrive  at.  Cowards  have  done 
good  and  kind  actions;  cowards  have  even 
lought,  nay,  sometimes  conquered ; but  a coward 
never  forgave — it  is  not  in  his  nature;  the  power 
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of  doing  it  flows  only  from  a strength  and  great- 
ness of  soul  conscious  of  its  own  force  and  se- 
curity, and  above  all  the  little  temptations  of 
resenting  every  fruitless  attempt  to  interrupt  its 
happiness.  Sterne. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou 
hast  forgiven  nothing : it  is  merchandise,  and 
not  forgiveness,  to  restore  him  that  does  as  much 
as  you  can  require.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  duty  of  Christian  forgiveness  does  not 
require  you,  nor  are  you  allowed,  to  look  on  in- 
justice, or  any  other  fault,  with  indifference,  as 
if  it  were  nothing  wrong  at  all.  merely  because 
it  is  you  that  have  been  wronged. 

But  even  where  we  cannot  but  censure,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  injured  us,  we  should  remember  that  such 
treatment  as  may  be  very  fitting  for  them  to 
receive  may  be  very  unfitting  for  us  to  give. 
To  cherish,  or  to  gratify,  haughty  resentment,  is 
a departure  from  the  pattern  left  us  by  Him  who 
*'  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
Himself,”  not  to  be  justified  by  any  offence  that 
can  be  committed  against  us.  And  it  is  this 
recollection  of  Him  who,  faultless  Himself,  de- 
signed to  leave  us  an  example  of  meekness 
and  long-suffering,  that  is  the  true  principle  and 
motive  of  Christian  forgiveness.  We  shall  best 
fortify  our  patience  under  injuries  by  remember- 
ing how  much  we  ourselves  have  to  be  forgiven, 
and  that 'it  was  “while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us.”  Let  the  Christian  therefore 
accustom  himself  to  say  of  any  one  who  has 
greatly  wronged  him,  “ That  man  awes  me  an 
hundred  pence.”  An  old  Spanish  writer  says, 
“ To  return  evil  for  good  is  devilish  ; to  return 
good  for  good  is  human ; but  to  return  good  for 
evil  is  godlike.”  Whately: 

Annot.  on  Lord  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Anger. 


FORMS. 

A long  table,  and  a square  table,  or  a seat 
about  the  walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are 
things  of  substance : for  at  a long  table  a few  at 
the  upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business; 
but  in  the  other  form  there  is  more  use  of  the 
counsellors’  opinions  that  sit  lower. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Those  forms  are  best  which  have  been  longest 
received  and  authorized  in  a nation  by  custom 
and  use.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


FORTUNE. 

If  a man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall 
see  Fortune;  for  though  he  is  blind,  yet  she  is 
not  invisible.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XL  I.,  Of  Fortune. 

Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  and 
k be  but  for  her  daughters,  Confidence  and 


Reputation ; for  those  two  felicity  breedeth ; the 
first  within  a man’s  self,  the  latter  in  otheis  to- 
wards him.  All  wise  men,  to  decline  the  envy 
of  their  own  virtues,  use  to  ascribe  them  tc 
Providence  and  Fortune ; for  so  they  may  the 
better  assume  them  : and,  besides,  it  is  greatness 
in  a man  to  be  the  care  of  the  higher  poweis. 
Lord  Bacon  : Essay  XLI.,  Of  Fortune. 

Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
they  become  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  for- 
tune, whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom to  have  pinioned.  Lord  Bacon. 

Fortune  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle,  which 
is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of ; and  after  the  belly, 
which  is  hard  to  grasp.  Lord  Bacon. 

Fortune  is  but  a synonymous  word  for  nature 
and  necessity.  Bentley. 

It  is,  I confess,  the  common  fate  of  men  of 
singular  gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those 
of  fortune,  which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the 
spirit  of  wiser  judgments,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  justice  of  this  proceeding;  and, 
being  enriched  with  higher  donatives,  cast  a 
more  careless  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of 
felicity.  It  is  a most  unjust  ambition  to  desire 
to  engross  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  not  to 
be  content  with  the  goods  of  mind,  without  a 
possession  of  those  of  body  or  fortune;  and  it  is 
an  error  worse  than  heresy,  to  adore  these  com- 
plemental  and  circumstantial  pieces  of  felicity, 
and  undervalue  those  perfections  and  essential 
points  of  happiness  wherein  we  resemble  oui 
Maker.  Sir  T.  Browne: 

Religio  Medici,  Part  I.,  xvm. 

Fortune  has  been  considered  the  guardian  di 
vinity  of  fools ; and,  on  this  score,  she  has  been 
accused  of  blindness;  but  it  should  rather  be 
adduced  as  a proof  of  her  sagacity,  when  she 
helps  those  who  certainly  cannot  help  them- 
I selves.  Colton:  Lacon. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  for 
tune,  for  if  a man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  o 
his  wishes,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting 
of  them  shorter.  Cowley. 

It  is  a madness  to  make  Fortune  the  mistress 
of  events,  because  in  herself  she  is  nothing,  u 
is  ruled  by  prudence.  DrydeN. 

Why  should  a reasonable  man  put  it  into  the 
power  of  Fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  w en 
his  ancestors  have  taken  care  to  release  him 
from  her?  DRYEKN. 

Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  must  be,  in  some  measure,  the  trumpet  o 
his  fame.  &RYDEN. 

To  be  thrown  upon  one’s  own  resources  is  to 
be  cast  in  the  very  lap  of  fortune ; for  our  ac- 
uities then  undergo  a development,  and  disp  ay 
an  energy,  of  which  they  were  previously  un- 
susceptible. B.  Franklin 

The  Europeans  are  themselves  blind  wlio 
describe  Fortune  without  sight.  No  first-rarc 
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beauty  ever  had  finer  eyes,  or  saw  more  clearly : 
they  who  have  no  other  trade  but  seeking  their 
fortune  need  never  hope  to  find  her;  coquet 
like,  she  flies  from  her  close  pursuers,  and  at  last 
fixes  on  the  plodding  mechanic,  who  stays  at 
home  and  minds  his  business.  1 am  amazed 
how  men  can  call  her  blind,  when  by  the  com- 
pany she  keeps  she  seems  so  very  discerning. 
Wherever  you  see  a gaming-table,  be  very  sure 
Fortune  is  not  there;  when  you  see  a man 
whose  pocket-holes  are  laced  with  gold,  be  sat- 
isfied F ^rtune  is  not  there ; wherever  you  see  a 
beautiful  woman  good-natured  and  obliging,  be 
convinced  Fortune  is  never  there.  In  short,  she 
is  ever  seen  accompanying  industry,  and  as  often 
trundling  a wheelbarrow  as  lolling  in  a coach - 
and-six.  Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  LXX. 

Ill  fortune  never  crushed  that  man  whom  good 
fortune  deceived  not.  Ben  Jonson. 

Fortune  gives  too  much  to  many,  but  to  none 
enough.  Martial. 

Fortune,  to  show  us  her  power  in  all  things, 
and  to  abate  our  presumption,  seeing  she  could 
not  make  fools  wise,  she  has  made  them  fortu- 
nate. Montaigne. 

Let  Fortune  do  her  worst,  whatever  she  makes 
us  lose,  as  long  as  she  never  makes  us  lose  our 
honesty  and  our  independency.  Pope. 

Fortune  is  nothing  else  but  a power  imagi- 
nary, to  which  the  successes  of  human  actions 
and  endeavours  were  for  their  variety  ascribed. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

We  are  sure  to  get  the  better  of  Fortune  if 
we  do  but  grapple  with  her.  Seneca. 

The  worst  inconvenience  of  a small  fortune  is 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  inadvertency. 

Sfenstone. 

It  is  a lamentable  thing  that  every  man  is  full 
of  complaints  and  constantly  uttering  sentences 
against  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  when  people 
generally  bring  upon  themselves  all  the  calami- 
ties they  fall  into,  and  are  constantly  heaping  up 
matter  for  their  own  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
That  which  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the 
delusions  of  mankind  is  a false  hope  which 
people  indulge  with  so  sanguine  a flattery  to 
themselves,  that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon  fan- 
tastical advantages  which  they  have  no  reason  to 
believe  should  ever  have  arrived  to  them.  By 
this  unjust  measure  of  calculating  their  happi- 
ness, they  often  mourn  with  real  affliction  for 
imaginary  losses. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  282. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the 
miserable ; the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to 
prudence  or  merit.  SWIFT. 

We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad ; 
and  when  God  lets  loose  a tyrant  upon  us,  or  a 
sickness,  if  we  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be 
patient,  the  calamity  sits  heavy  upon  us. 

, Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Many  have  been  ruined  by  their  fortunes; 
many  have  escaped  ruin  by  the  want  of  fortune. 
To  obtain  it,  the  great  have  become  little,  and 
the  little,  great.  Zimmermann 


FOX,  CHARLES  JAMES. 

But  he  has  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his  security, 
his  interest,  his  power,  even  his  darling  popu- 
larity, for  the  benefit  of  a people  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  This  is  the  road  that  all  heroes 
have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced  and 
abused  for  his  supposed  motives.  He  will  re- 
member that  obloquy  is  a necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  all  true  glory : he  will  re- 
member that  it  was  not  only  in  the  Roman  cus- 
toms, but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  things,  that  calumny  and  abuse  are  essential 
parts  of  triumph.  These  thoughts  will  support 
a mind  which  only  exists  for  honour  under  the 
burden  of  temporary  reproach.  He  is  doing, 
indeed,  a great  good, — such  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot,  and  almost  as  rarely  coincides  with  the  de- 
sires, of  any  man.  Let  him  use  his  time.  Let 
him  give  the  whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his 
benevolence.  He  is  now  on  a great  eminence, 
where  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  turned  to  him. 
He  may  live  long,  he  may  do  much ; but  here 
is  the  summit : he  never  can  exceed  what  he 
does  this  day.  Burke.: 

Speech  on  Mr.  Folds  Fast  India  Bill, 
Dec.  1,  1783. 

I confess  I anticipate  with  joy  the  reward  of 
those  whose  whole  consequence,  power,  and 
authority  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
and  I carry  my  mind  to  all  the  people,  and  all 
the  names  and  descriptions,  that,  relieved  by  this 
bill,  will  bless  the  labours  of  this  Parliament, 
and  the  confidence  which  the  best  House  of 
Commons  has  given  to  him  who  the  best  deserves 
it.  The  little  cavils  of  party  will  not  be  heard 
where  freedom  and  happiness  will  be  felt.  There 
is  not  a tongue,  a nation,  or  religion  in  India 
which  will  not  bless  the  presiding  care  and 
manly  beneficence  of  this  House,  and  of  him 
who  proposes  to  you  this  great  work.  Your 
names  will  never  be  separated  before  the  throne 
of  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  whatever  language,  or 
with  whatever  rites,  pardon  is  asked  for  sin,  and 
reward  for  those  who  imitate  the  Godhead  in 
His  universal  bounty  to  His  creatures.  These 
honours  you  deserve,  and  they  will  surely  be 
paid,  when  all  the  jargon  of  influence  and  party 
and  patronage  are  swept  into  oblivion. 

I have  spoken  what  I think,  and  what  I feel, 
of  the  mover  of  this  bill.  An  honourable  friend 
of  mine,  speaking  of  his  merits,  was  charged 
with  having  made  a studied  panegyric.  I don’t 
know  what  his  was.  Mine,  I am  sure,  is  a 
studied  panegyric,  the  fruit  of  much  meditation, 
the  result  of  the  observation  of  near  twenty 
years.  For  my  own  part,  I am  happy  that  I 
have  lived  to  see  this  day ; I feel  myself  over- 
paid for  the  labours  of  eighteen  years,  when  at 
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this  late  period  I am  able  to  take  my  share,  by 
one  humble  vote,  in  destroying  a tyranny  that 
exists  to  the  disgrace  of  this  nation  and  the  de- 
duction of  so  large  a part  of  the  human  species. 

Burke: 

Speech  on  Mr.  Fox' s East  India  Bill. 

As  far  as  mere  diction  was  concerned,  indeed, 
Mr.  Fox  did  his  best  to  avoid  those  faults  which 
the  habit  of  public  speaking  is  likely  to  gener- 
ate. He  was  so  nervously  apprehensive  of 
sliding  into  some  colloquial  incorrectness,  of 
debasing  his  style  by  a mixture  of  Parliamentary 
slang,  that  he  ran  into  the  opposite  error,  and 
purified  his  vocabulary  with  a scrupulosity  un- 
known to  any  purist.  “ Ciceronem  Allobroga 
dixit.”  He  would  not  allow  Addison,  Boling- 
broke,  or  Middleton  to  be  a sufficient  authority 
for  an  expression.  He  declared  that  he  would 
use  no  word  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Dryden.  In  any  other  person  we  should  have 
called  this  solicitude  mere  foppery;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Fox,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  his  extreme  attention  to 
the  petty  niceties  of  language  was  hardly  worthy 
of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an  understanding. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the 
Revolution , July,  1835. 

While  Mr.  Fox  winnowed  and  sifted  his 
phraseology  with  a care  which  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  and  elevation  of 
his  mind,  and  of  which  the  effect  really  was  to 
debase  and  enfeeble  his  style,  he  was  little  on  his 
guard  against  those  more  serious  improprieties 
of  manner  into  which  a great  orator  who  under- 
takes to  write  history  is  in  danger  of  falling. 
There  is  about  the  whole  book  a vehement, 
contentious,  replying  manner.  Almost  every 
argument  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation, 
an  ejaculation,  or  a sarcasm.  The  writer  seems 
to  be  addressing  himself  to  some  imaginary 
audience,  to  be  tearing  in  pieces  a defence  of 
the  Stuarts  which  has  just  been  pronounced  by 
an  imaginary  Tory. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the 
Revolution. 

Yet  he  [Pitt]  was  not  a great  debater.  That 
he  should  not  have  been  so  when  first  he  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons  is  not  strange. 
Scarcely  any  person  has  ever  become  so  with- 
out long  practice  and  many  failures.  It  was 
by  slow  degrees,  as  Burke  said,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Fox  became  the  most  brilliant  and  power- 
ful debater  that  ever  lived.  Mr.  Fox  himself 
attributed  his  own  success  to  the  resolution 
which  he  formed  when  very  young,  of  speaking, 
well  or  ill,  at  least  once  every  night.  “ During 
five  whole  sessions,”  he  used  to  say,  “ I spoke 
every  night  but  one ; and  I regret  only  that  I 
did  not  speak  on  that  night  too.”  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  parliamentary  defence  resem- 
bles an  instinct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  eminent  debater  who  has  not  made  himself 


master  of  his  art  at  the  expense  of  his  audi 
ence.  But  as  this  art  is  one  which  even  the 
ablest  men  have  seldom  acquired  without  long 
practice,  so  it  is  one  which  men  of  respectable 
abilities,  with  assiduous  and  -intrepid  practice, 
seldom  fail  to  acquire. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

William  Pitt:  Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  edit., 
Jan.  1859. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a great 
extent  depend  on  the  character  of  the  orator. 
There  perhaps  were  never  two  speakers  whose 
eloquence  had  more  of  what  may  be  called  the 
race,  more  of  the  flavour  imparted  by  moral 
qualities,  than  Fox  and  Pitt.  The  speeches  of 
Fox  owe  a great  part  of  their  charm  to  that 
warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that  sympathy 
with  human  suffering,  that  admiration  for  every- 
thing great  and  beautiful,  and  that  hatred  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  which  interest  and  delight 
us  even  in  the  most  defective  reports.  No  per- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  could  hear  Pitt  without 
perceiving  him  to  be  a man  of  high,  intrepid, 
and  commanding  spirit,  proudly  conscious  o 
his  own  rectitude  and  of  his  own  intellectual 
superiority,  incapable  of  the  low  vices  of  fear 
and  envy,  but  too  prone  to  feel  and  to  snow 
disdain.  Pride,  indeed,  pervaded  the  whole 
man,  was  written  in  the  harsh,  rigid  lines  of  his 
face,  was  marked  by  the  way  in  which  he 
walked,  in  which  he  sate,  in  which  he  stood, 
and,  above  all,  in  which  he  bowed.  Such  pnde, 
of  course,  inflicted  many  wounds.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  affirmed  that  there  cannot  be  found 
in  all  the  ten  thousand  invectives  written  agaimt 
Fox  a word  indicating  that  his  demeanour  had 
ever  made  a single  personal  enemy.  On  e 
other  hand,  several  men  of  note  who  had 
partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued  o 
approve  his  public  conduct  and  to  support  hi 
administration,  Cumberland,  for  example,  o * 
well,  and  Mathias,  were  so  much  irritated  y 
the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  them  a 
they  complained  in  print  of  their  wrongs, 
his  pride,  though  it  made  him  bitterly  d is  1 
by  individuals,  inspired  the  great  body  o 
followers  in  Parliament  and  throughout  tne 
country  with  respect  and  confidence.  7 
took  him  at  his  own  valuation. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

William  Pitt:  Encyc.  Brit . 8th  edit., 
Jan.  1859. 


FRANCE. 

Compute  your  gains ; see  what  is  got  byAose 
extravagant  and  presumptuous  specul  1 
which  have  taught  your  leaders  to  despise  a. 
their  predecessors,  and  all  their  contemporary, 
and  even  to  despise  themselves,  until  t e 
ment  in  which  they  became  despicable.  y 
following  those  false  lights,  France  has  bough 
undisguised  calamities  at  a higher  pnce  , 
any  nation  has  purchased  the  most  unequivo 
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terest;  but  she  hXSE^rf  a t1""'  ‘°  her  in- 
she  might  prostitute  her  virtue.  **  lnlerest»  that 

RtJU“imS  0n  ,hi  ^tutUn  «X“;(  ,79o. 

ne“"lt°n:r^!er^“"  'he  ^0  of  a 
by  establishing  originally  orTv^r  °f-  an  oId» 

France,  when  sh  l i ma*cuhne  morality, 
authority,  doubled  the'' ^ofT/  ^ 
dissoluteness  in  mannent  and  S f'roc!ous 
irreligion  in  opinion*  8nd  ^ an  ,ns°lent 
extended  through  all  rankf?,?'^?’  and  1,88 
were  commun&X”  "S  88  ic  she 

open  some  secluded  tenefifTll  Te  °r  !fying 
eorrupitons  that  usually  were  IL^S-  unhaPP? 
wealth  and  Dower  iT,wtre  ,he  <lls'ase  of 
Principles  of  equality  to^ce?*  °f  'he  "'W 

Refections  on  the  RevoMon^nFrance. 


rather  to  soficit  acceptance  th  ha'  "“S'  seemed 
contended  for.  Yef^t  £ than  f°  be  a Prize 
for  all  to  possess  amh  S •/  WsJ?  stl11  irnpossible 
willing  to  a gene"  y’i  'h°Ugh  "0ne  were 

the  ranks  and  rush  into  he  f1''""  *°  break 
maddened  and  infuriated  rt,!  for?most  ground 

Mo^InMlUy  ^French  devolution  of 


T,  

philosophic,  re«“efthea^o%baf  “""S  itSelf 

late  proceedings  and  ,Lf  ra7  0f  ““P  of  'he 

systems  are  Se’ true  , ? *,helr  °Pi"ions  and 
whole  of  them  i hsve  h'  "/  ?pirit  of  'he 
England,  literary  nr  nijv  h,Card  of  no  party  in 
by  such  a description  1 Vji'  n« ' ny>^e'  kn°wn 
Posed  of  those  men  is  it  1 ‘ w!tb  you  com- 
their  blunt,  homely  style  ’com0”  ?e  TnIgar> in 
'sts  and  Infidels  ? h i h,  TT"  yiCa  l Athe- 
have  had  writers  of  that  d ’ 1 m“  ‘h81  we  too 
»me  noise  in  their  dav  d?8cnP'lon>  who  made 
in  lasting  oblivfon  m At  presen'  ‘hey  repose 
forty  yeaVhw  £>d  Y ' b0r"  wi'hin  the  last 
"Poland,  and  Tfothd^nd*  ?T2,.of  Co,Iin8-  8nd 
and  that  whole  r„’  duChubb"  8nd  Morgan, 
Freethinkers?  Who  nnu.°  Ca,bed  themselves 
Who  ever  read  him  thrr>W  ®oIingbroke? 
«“ers  of  Lo„don  whaMs\  ? Askrtbe  book- 
hghts  of  the  world,  in  “ r °me  of  8,1 . ‘hese 

the'^uTet”"'  g°  ‘°  tb<  f8”Vvault'hoefr-.fan 

Refections  on  the  RevoiuZ™ France. 

French, *or “he  M%etuar'l|harShneSS  of  the 

refined  in'°  ^‘S^'like^ritatn"" 

Political  power  th.  DRYDEN* 

ambition,  n^er  beforeT^  S,edufln£  object  of 
many  hands;  throu£h  so 

"evfr  ^fore  presented  to  il  *as 

Mulutudes  who,  by  their  birth  minds‘ 

ano  not  unfrequemly  hlTtu  ^h  a?d  education, 
destined  to  perSual  nh^”  taIents’  seemed 
alternate  riseanTfall  °fbscunty>  "ere  by  the 
‘hstmction,  and  shared  ?n  eIevated  into 

ejment.  The  short  H Yr6  functions  of  gov- 
offic.e  glided  with  su  'r  f?™s  of  Power  and 

CessiVe  ranks  of  degraJatioS  /ty  suc* 

«cgradation,  from  the  court  to 


est^tee^s"^"/  8°.  inter- 

France,  that  shaking  nf  th*  °j  tbe  m*nd  of 
established  opinions^?!/^  fou.ndati°ns  of  all 
and  old  errof  It of  old  truth 
ciples  were°at  wor^Xr  for  P"r"- 

wMe  X^mX^^hS'  d^e?  tb' 

king  or  God  a r PJ°Perfy » or  marriage,  or 
din|  morXXdy  toXr?  oldnahher  kind  “«ht 
regret  the  good  old  days  when Xn’ a"d  migh' 
Simon  de  Montfori  nut  a en,^1*  Tommie  and 
sies  of  Proye^ce  Vw L Wn  lhe  growinS  here- 
with regret  th*  e m.an  would  have  seen 

formers  were  runntogf  bu*  he  would  h^Jed  ^ 

■1^  “Si 

glsiipLlfi 

-n,wS 

iJSSSSSs^S 

TasSSSssse 
llilg 

l^nrs-ss 

ti0M  frc.n  l:  have  been  favoured  with  revela- 
lions  from  heaven,  may  be  quite  independent  ol 
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the  vulgar  sources  of  knowledge.  But  such 
poor  creatures  as  Mackintosh,  Dumont,  and 
Bentham  had  nothing  but  observation  and 
reason  to  guide  them;  aid  they  obeyed  the 
guidance  of  observation  and  of  reason.  How  is 
it  in  physics?  A traveller  falls  in  with  a berry 
which  he  has  never  before  seen.  He  tastes  it, 
and  finds  it  sweet  and  refreshing.  He  praises 
it,  and  resolves  to  introduce  it  into  his  own 
country.  But  in  a few  minutes  he  is  taken 
violently  sick ; he  is  convulsed ; he  is  at  the 
point  of  death.  He  of  course  changes  his  opin- 
ion, pronounces  this  delicious  food  a poison, 
blames  his  own  folly  in  tasting  it,  and  cautions 
his  friends  against  it.  After  a long  and  violent 
struggle  he  recovers,  and  finds  himself  much 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings,  but  free  from  some 
chronic  complaints  which  had  been  the  torment 
of  his  life.  He  then  changes  his  opinion  again, 
and  pronounces  this  fruit  a very  powerful  rem- 
edy, which  ought  to  be  employed  only  in  extreme 
cases  and  with  great  gaution,  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. And  would  it  not  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  call  such  a man  fickle  and  incon- 
sistent, because  he  had  repeatedly  altered  his 
judgment  ? If  he  had  not  altered  his  judgment, 
would  he  have  been  a rational  being  ? It  was 
exactly  the  same  with  the  French  Revolution. 
That  event  was  a phenomenon  in  politics. 
Nothing  that  had  gone  before  enabled  any  per- 
son to  judge  with  certainty  of  the  course  which 
affairs  might  take.  At  first  the  effect  was  the 
reform  of  great  abuses;  and  honest  men  re- 
joiced. Then  came  commotion,  proscription, 
confiscation,  bankruptcy,  the  assignats,  the  max- 
imum, civil  war,  foreign  war,  revolutionary 
tribunals,  guillotinades,  noyades,  fusillades. 
Yet  a little  while,  and  a military  despotism  rose 
out  of  the  confusion,  and  menaced  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  state  in  Europe.  And  yet 
again  a little  while,  and  the  old  dynasty  re- 
sumed, followed  by  a train  of  emigrants  eager 
to  restore  the  old  abuses.  We  have  now,  we 
think,  the  whole  before  us.  We  should  there- 
fore be  justly  accused  of  levity  or  insincerity  if 
our  language  concerning  these  events  were  con- 
stantly changing.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  French  Revolution,  in  spite  of  all  its 
crimes  and  follies,  was  a great  blessing  to  man- 
kind. But  it  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevi- 
table, that  those  who  had  only  seen  the  first  act 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
should  be  alternately  elated  and  depressed  as 
the  plot  went  on  disclosing  itself  to  them.  A 
man  who  had  held  exactly  the  same  opinion 
about  the  Revolution  in  1789,  in  1794,  in  1804, 
in  1814,  and  in  1834,  would  have  been  either  a 
divinely  inspired  prophet  or  an  obstinate  fool. 


FREE  WILL. 

The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the 
advocates  of  philosophical  liberty  and  the  neces- 
sarians is  this : Whether  volition  can  take  place 
independently  of  motive  ? Belsham. 

By  giving  man  a tree  will  he  allows  man  that 
highest  satisfaction  and  privilege  of  co-operating 
to  his  own  felicity.  BOYLE. 

Since,  therefore,  neither  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  nor  the  liberty  of  man  can,  without  a 
plain  contradiction,  be  denied,  it  follows  un- 
avoidably that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  must 
be  of  such  a nature  as  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  man.  Dr.  S.  CLARKE. 

Neither  the  divine  determinations,  persuasions 
or  inflections  of  the  understanding  or  will  of 
rational  creatures  doth  deceive  the  understand- 
ing, pervert  the  will,  or  necessitate  either  to  any 
moral  evil.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

This  predetermination  of  God’s  own  will  in 
so  far  from  being  the  determining  of  ours,  th^ 
it  is  distinctly  the  contrary ; for  supposing  God 
to  predetermine  that  I shall  act  freely,  t»s 
certain  from  thence  that  my  will  is  free  ir. 
respect  of  God,  and  not  predetermined. 
v Hammond. 


God’s  foreseeing  doth  not  include  or  con- 
notate pre-determining,  any  more  than  I decree 
with  my  intellect.  Hammond. 

’Tis  as  certainly  conclusive  from  God’s  pre- 
science that  they  will  voluntarily  do  this  as  that 
they  will  do  it  at  all.  HAMMOND. 

If  mankind  had  no  power  to  avoid  ill  or 
choose  good  by  free  deliberation,  it  should 
never  be  guilty  of  anything  that  was  done. 

6 Hammond. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  a man  be  a free 
agent,  that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or 
forbear,  speak  or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will , 
but  whether  the  will  to  write,  and  the  will  to 
forbear,  come  upon  him  according  to  his  wu , 
or  according  to  anything  else  in  his  own  p°wer* 
I acknowledge  this  liberty,  that  I can  do  il  l 
will:  but  to  say,  I can  will  if  I will,  l take  to 
be  an  absurd  speech.  Hobbes 

All  theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
all  experience  for  it.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

It  may  help  put  an  end  to  that  long-agitated 
md  unreasonable  question,  Whether  man  s w 
be  free  or  no  ? LOCKS. 

We  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free  ere- 
ited  agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extn£ 


Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the 
Revolution , July,  1835. 

As  French  has  more  fineness  and  smoothness 
at  this  time,  so  it  had  more  compass,  spirit,  and 
f>rce  in  Montaigne’s  age. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  carf* 
ied  along  with  us  in  our  minds,  a great  part 
he  difficulties  that  perplex  men’s  thoughts  would 
»e  easier  resolved.  i~lOC  . 

To  ask,  Whether  the  will  has  freedom  ? is  to 
5k,  Whether  one  power  has  another  ? A ques 
ion  too  absurd  to  need  an  answer-  Locke. 
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su^commS?  of6 the  f0?011'  conseqaent  to 

a5»sS35S*a 

w«» t e Locke. 

of  our  will  to  anvMH LnfCessai7  determination 

necessa^  compK  ^^  aCbon-  and  *»»  • 

any  particu]aTPinrf  !/  th  our  desir«  *«  upon 
goid.  ’ "d  then  appnanng  preferable, 

of  Senegal  bdhSE  turns  WHb«r 

of  trae  fel  dtv  thaMb  ’ ,helr  s‘«ady  prosecutioi 

Iiefore  them.  1 b * lbey  bave  looked 

Locke. 


free-  WILL.  — FREED  OM. 


much,  of  this  r 


•tv o ua„  JLocke. 

f OH. T in^.TT4  the  P— >i°n 

source  of  all  liberty-  SCems  to  me  tbe 

'hat  Which  is  impro^e’rly  «5kd C°nsist 

a^weTSThim  atan„SsWi‘hin  "?  ^oTslh 
f»  fre^ to™  ^ *“ 

PelledTo  any  o^itsacthS®^  ? V’f  C°m‘ 

from  n.o,iv«  or  objeST ,mpressions 

and  suffidenuo  d^man ''tl®*  tbem.selves  able 
they  never  do.  ^ things  which  actually 

South. 


FREEDOM. 

bavreideavouf^^rme?-  is  not>  « -any 

lie*  hid  in  the  d«.h  J?ab  , * yOU'.a  ,hing  ‘hat 

a blessine  and  . hi  I abstruse  science.  It  is 
lation ; and  all  the"'*'’  not  an  abs,ract  specu- 
"Pon  it  is  of  so'coare!  T*0"^  'ha.  can  be 
*»!'  the  ordinary  capadttes'rfth  “ 10 

enJoy  and  of  tho-w*  L ‘ f tbose  who  are  to 

f'°n.  any  Semblance  ^'°  defend  ib  ** 

geometry  and  met«r,K  tb<?se  ProP°sitions  in 

««».  hut  masrhe  f™yeS,C5rW,Mcl?  admit  "°  »e- 
We.  social  and  civU  frl/d'”  a“  ,heir  >a'i- 
•htngs  in  common  life'  , 1,lke  a11  other 

modified,  enjoyed  in  veJI^Tff  m,xed  and 
shaped  intoan  infinite°df 'Herent  degrees,  and 

cording  to  the  tern  wr  “'d  Ver5“y  of  forms-  «- 

community  ^ and  "feumstances  of  every 

^**  *”****». 

Perfection*  Cute  re^l?  ^Which  is  its  abstract 
"<»  ought’  to  obta?n  /nUlti  °btains  n™here, 
tremes,  as  we  SnL  H*crei  because  ex- 
re^ates  either  to  our  dut£*  CV.e7  P°int  which 
•re  destructive  both  to  ^ Satlsfactions  in  life, 
Liberty  too,  must  be  limi?1?1*  and  enJ°yment. 

«*«*.  The  decree  0f 3d  •"  °-rder  to  be  P<»- 

case  to  se?t?e nreriS ra,m ‘l  is  ^possible 


iitet^tgo  S'  trranity  can  sub- 

not  an  evil  to  bL  lessened  t.  ’'  lmProved,  and 
vate  blessing  of  rh.  fi  ^ ,s  not  onIJ’  * pri- 

spring  and  energy  Sf  thfsUte 'ime^  £ V?"' 
just  so  much  lifi  La  - 1 Use,f»  wh,ch  has 

was  r/e^ma  (,h°Ugh  rf  d^  Ins,!  S 

gover^ent!  whTcrC^K  2"  Pi  Sabbatb. 

irb^^nceroe^^dCn^  T P60^  “whom 
L«"r  ,o  ,h<  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.  Apri?l \m 

S ^tF  ls-™tVe!rand  X"''" 

ca”us  r C",d°US-  ea6er»  sttcn.ive  and 

suWecd  of  their  ftVSd  d^et  ^ 
themb  andC°sntraCt  * V"7  tol'rable  knowledge  of 
this  itTs  , har'fiM,^  C°nSiderab,e  one-  And 

ability  in  ail 

tries,  none  but  men  whose  office  call*  th»v«  f 
rare  m any  station  in  life.  Burkp*  7 

rooe^rxrie£Ma:"^ 

lea^p^cwhldOT  lnna^cfly'I!nf?hnoin^d 

and  your  countiy  sink  to  nothing.  If  upon  anv 

wH I not^  °CCaSr  y°u  should  be  roused.  yoj 
will  not  know  what  to  do.  Your  fire  will  bl  « 

r:’.fi,,er  ,0  and  c°nsume  your- 
v'y,  lu  H to  Yann  or  enl»ven  anythin?  else. 

s^rt  oT  ll^  °"  y * g‘dd,y  mob-  «P»"  whonl  no 
sort  of  reliance  is  to  be  had.  You  may  disturb 

your  country,  but  you  never  ca . rTform  vom 
government.  In  other  nations  they  have  for 
some  time  indulged  themselves  m & larger  use 
of  this  manly  liberty  thin  formerly  they  dared. 

Burke • 

T°a  Member  of  the  Bell  Club,  Bristol, 

Oct.  31,  1777. 
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I must  fairly  tell  you  that,  so  far  as  my  prin- 
ciples are  concerned  (principles  that  I hope  will 
only  depart  with  my  last  breath)  I have  no  idea 
of  a liberty  unconnected  with  honesty  and  jus- 
tice. Nor  do  I believe  that  any  good  consti- 
tutions of  government,  or  of  freedom,  can  find 
it  necessary  for  their  security  to  doom  any  part 
of  the  people  to  a permanent  slavery.  Such  a 
constitution  of  freedom,  if  such  can  be,  is  in 
effect  no  more  than  another  name  for  the  tyranny 
of  the  strongest  faction  ; and  factions  in  repub- 
lics have  been,  and  are,  full  as  capable  as  mon- 
archs  of  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice. 

Burke : 

Speech  at  Bristol  Previous  to  the  Election, , 1780. 

I was,  indeed,  aware  that  a jealous,  ever- 
waking  vigilance,  to  guard  the  treasure  of  our 
liberty,  not  only  from  invasion,  but  from  decay 
and  corruption,  w-\s  our  best  wisdom  and  our 
first  duty.  Burke  : 

Rejlec.  on  the  Rev.  in  France , 1790. 
The  distinguishing  part  of  our  Constitution  is 
Us  liberty.  To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate  is 
the  peculiar  duty  and  proper  trust  of  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  liberty,  the 
onlv  liberty,  I mean,  is  a liberty  connected  with 
order ; and  that  not  only  exists  with  order  and 
virtue,  but  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them.  It 
inheres  in  good  and  steady  government,  as  in 
its  substance  and  vital  principle. 

Burke : 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  1 79 1. 
Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites, — in  proportion 
as  their  love  to  justice  is  above  their  rapacity, — 
in  proportion  as  their  soundness  and  sobriety  of 
understanding  is  above  their  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption,— in  proportion  as  they  are  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and 
good,  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of  knaves. 
Society  cannot  exist,  unless  a controlling  power 
upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere; 
and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there 
must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things,  that  men  of  intemperate 
minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  passions  forge 
their  fetters.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly , 1791. 

To  prove  that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be 
free,  we  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
freedom  itself.  Burke. 

If  liberty,  after  being  extinguished  on  the 
Continent,  is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence  is 
it  ever  to  emerge  in  the  midst  of  that  thick  night 
that  will  invest  it  ? It  remains  with  you,  then,  to 
decide  whether  that  freedom  at  whose  voice  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep  of 
ages  to  run  a career  of  virtuous  emulation  in 
everything  great  and  good ; the  freedom  which 
dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  invited 
the  nations  to  behold  their  God ; whose  magic 
touch  kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm 
of  poetry,  and  the  flame  of  eloquence ; the  free- 
dom which  poured  into  our  lap  opulence  and 


arts,  and  embellished  life  with  innumerable  in- 
stitutions and  improvements,  till  it  became  a 
theatre  of  wonders;  it  is  for  you  to  decide 
whether  this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be 
covered  with  a funeral  pall,  and  wrapped  m 
eternal  gloom.  Robert  Hall.  . 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 


Freedom  of  men  under  government  is  to  have 
a standing  rule  to  live  by,  common  to  every  one 
of  that  society,  and  made  by  the  legislative  power 
vested  in  it ; a liberty  to  follow  my  own  will  in 
all  things,  when  the  rule  prescribes  not,  and  not 
to  be  subject  to  the  inconstant,  uncertain,  un- 
known, arbitrary  will  of  another  man. 

Locke  : On  Government , b.  xl.  c.  4. 

Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  play  the  fool  and  draw  shame  and  misery 
upon  a man’s  self?  Locke. 

« Many  men,”  said  Mr.  Milton,  “ have  floridly 
and  ingeniously  compared  anarchy  and  despo  - 
ism  ; but  they  who  so  amuse  themselves  do  but 
look  at  separate  parts  of  that  which  is  truly  one 
great  whole.  Each  is  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  the  other;  the  evils  of  either  are  the  evils  01 
both.  Thus  do  states  move  on  in  the  same  eter- 
nal cycle,  which,  from  the  remotest  point,  brings 
them  back  again  to  the  same  sad  starting-point : 
and,  till  both  those  who  govern  and  those  wno 
obey  shall  learn  and  mark  this  great  truth,  men 
can  expect  little  through  the  future,  as.^ey  have 
known  little  through  the  past,  save  vicissitudes 
of  extreme  evils,  alternately  producing  and  pro- 

d “ When  will  rulers  learn  that  where  liberty  “ 
not,  security  and  order  can  never  be?  ® ^ 
of  absolute  power;  but  all  power  hath  \m  ts, 
which,  if  not  fixed  by  the  moderation  of  the 
governors,  will  be  fixed  by  the  force  of  the  gov- 
erned. Sovereigns  may  send  their  °PP0S*J* 
dungeons;  they  may  clear  out  a senate-hou 
with  soldiers;  they  may  enlist  primes  of  » 
they  may  hang  scores  of  the  disaffected  m 
at  every  cross-road ; but  what  power  shall  stand 
in  that  frightful  time  when  rebellion  hathbecom 
a less  evil  than  endurance?  Who  shalld.^olve 
that  terrible  tribunal  which,  in  the  hearts 
oppressed,  denounces  against  the  °PPr  1 ,i,e 
doom  of  its  wild  justice?  Who  shall  repeal  be 
law  of  self-defence?  What  arms  or  d.sc.pl  nc 
shall  resist  the  strength  of  famine  and  despair 
How  often  were  the  ancient  Casars _dragg , 
from  their  golden  palaces,  stripped  of  P 
pie  robes,  mangled,  stoned,  defiled  with  m. 
pierced  with  hooks,  hurled  into  Ti  • , 

often  have  the  Eastern  sultans  perished  byth 
sabres  of  their  own  janissaries  or  the  bow-s  n ; F 
of  their  own  mutes!  For  no  power  which  * 
not  limited  by  laws  can  ever  be  Pr*e^fe<?  ^ 
them.  Small,  therefore,  is  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  would  fly  to  servitude  as  if  it  were  a g 
from  commotion ; for  anarchy  is  y 

sequence  of  tyranny  Jhatgov^nmenU  may 

be  safe,  nations  must  be  free.  Th  J*5  ke 
must  have  an  outlet  provided,  lest  uiey 
one. 
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is,  «T,’we'  iymaS?lCre:ea  Iit,le  '“Aalence 
indeed  Tha Mhere  ?mN>W  -f  ,he  s,a"i  il  Aows 
a Pledge  that  .tern'M "* ‘.ft™  L b“‘  “ “ 

end  “r-  ^t0n>  “ and  that  1 "V 

shall  both  a^ee  I hold  tb  T°rde  in  .which  we 
only  safeguSd  of  i h d thal’  as  freedom  is  the 

moderation M?rffyV^enl*»  S°  arC  °rder  and 
dom.  Even^he  vn  L f Sary  t0  Preserve  free- 
to  be  out^eTbl  Z °Plm0nS  of  men  are  "<>t 
selves  theTaoDin^  f Wh°  propose  them- 
who  must  work  ^irh0^men  f°r  their  end’  and 
their  means  rZ  w - 153155,01,8  of  men  for 

ancient  ^ indeed  «=o  fbh"d  «verence  for  things 
wise  man  laugh  if  it  ??  ,Sb  that  it  might  make  a 
mischievous  that  «,  nottaIso  sometimes  so 
•nan  weep  Ye  siZ*  rather  make  a g°°d 
cured,  it  must  be  dl«  i1-11?7  not  be  wholly 

^e  there- 

consider  raTher^o  M am?nd  evil  ,aws  should 
8Pare,San  how  Z h be  safe  to 

change.  Have  V!.  C be  Possible  to 
have  been  shut  L f n0t  beard  that  men  who 
shrink  if  they  see* th*  years  ,n  dungeons 

feir  irons  b7stmck% ft and  fa''  dowI?  if 
have  long  been  in  . A d r’ ,when  natlons 
chains  which  hJ  h ,house  of  bondage,  the 
•o  support  them  ,|?pCjlp?  ed  Asm  are  necessary 
anedXir  sth,  fsdarl<neSS  which  halh  weak- 

Therefore  re  els'  , "eC'Ssa'7  •»  P^erve  it. 

-a  their  free^Td 

spiritUar or°dvUe  °f  r"an  consists  either  in 

°an  be  at  res!  who  c7*  A$  f°r  5pirituaJ.  who 
World  with  contentmpni  en5>V  ?ny!hin*  in  this 
to  serve  God  and  tn^*’  u!10  bath  not  bberty 
oo.  and  to  save  his  own  soul 
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him1?  thf?  ?eSt  llght  wh*ch  00(1  hath  planted  in 

vealecT  wib  Wl  by  ™di„g  Pof  h,W 
Spirit  ? ’ Tad  guidance  of  his  Holy 

consists  in  the  civilMgh'ts  and  aXancememso™ 

S'  Sn'osT0"1"8 

“c«sm.?.r  "eVer  more  “Aiin,  and  the 

«s."eva  more  op^,,LhTa0n;n  a free 

d^p-23^  sMSKSftSr 

dom.  When  faith  is  ios,,  virtue8^on  depam 
also,  and,  corrupt  to  its  very  core,  an  unbelieving 
nation  soon  sinks  tamely  and  meanly  into  decay^ 
R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D. 

Of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought,  if  it  will 

e"n°d  Tow'6  freed°m  °f  ac,ion-  which  is  the  sole 
end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance  of  all 
objecUons  against  Christianity  ? And  therefore 

in  the  dS”  COnsiuer  “ as  an  edifice  wherein 
all  the  parts  have  such  a mutual  dependence  on 

,f  you  puI1  out  one  single  nail 
the  whole  fabric  must  fall  to  the  ground? 

Swift. 


friendship. 


Tully  was  the  first  who  observed  that  friend- 

th!PdmPhr VCS  haPPiness  and  abates  misery,  by 
the  doubling  of  °ur  joy  and  djvidi  J'q% 

bv  In  ?htbought  ln  wh,ch  he  hath  been  followed 
wHnl  h-  layCrS  uP°n  friendship  that  have 
written  since  his  time.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  has 
finely  described  other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls 
them,  fruits  of  friendship;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
subject  of  morality  which  has  been  better  handled 
and  more  exhausted  than  this.  vanaieo 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  68. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  a man  to  be  entangled 
in  a friendship  with  one  who,  by  these  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  humour,  is  sometimes  amiable 
and  sometimes  odious;  and  as  most  men  are  at 

of  minT-f  ? ad™rabIe  f^e  and  disposition 
of  mind,  it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks 

?o  an,?0m  t0  keep  ourse,ves  well  when  we  are 
°-a;dnever  So  out  of  that  which  is  the 
agreeable  part  of  our  character. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  68. 

The  mind  never  unbends  itself  so  agreeably 
TWhe  “""Ration  of  a well  chosen  friend! 
There  is  indeed  no  blessing  of  life  that  is  anv 
way  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a discreet 

mindV1SeOUS  Jt  eases  and  unIoads  the 

«^dJ?,?|1ani,“p,5VC,  lhe  understanding, 
Xtu?  and  ?nd  know,edge,  animates 

virtue  and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays 
the  passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a particular 
peison,  one  would  endeavour  after  a more  gen- 
eral conversation  with  such  as  are  able  to  enter 
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tain  and  improve  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, which  are  qualifications  which  seldom  go 
asunder.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  93. 

Friendship  is  a strong  and  habitual  inclination 
in  two  persons  to  promote  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  each  other.  Addison. 

Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal 
them,  or  soften  them  by  theii  representation. 

Addison. 

Such  as  are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  falsely, 
find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their 
complaints,  and  endeavour  to  soothe  their  secret 
resentments.  Addison. 

A friendship  that  makes  the  least  noise  is  very 
often  the  most  useful ; for  which  reason  I should 
prefer  a prudent  friend  to  a zealous  one. 

Addison. 

Tully  has  justly  exposed  a precept,  that  a man 
should  live  with  his  friend  in  such  a manner 
that  if  he  became  his  enemy  it  should  not  be  in 
his  power  to  hurt  him.  Addison. 

We  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  persons 
of  such  worth  and  honour  for  our  friends,  that 
if  they  should  ever  cease  to  be  so,  they  will  not 
abuse  our  confidence,  nor  give  us  cause  to  fear 
them  as  enemies.  Addison. 

Injuries  from  friends  fret  and  gall  more,  and 
the  memory  of  them  is  not  so  easily  obliterated. 

Arbuthnot. 

A similitude  of  nature  and  manners  in  such  a 
degree  as  we  are  capable  of,  must  tie  the  holy 
knot,  and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us. 

Atterbury. 

It  is  a mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  want 
true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a 
wilderness ; and  even  in  this  scene  also  of  soli- 
tude, whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and 
affections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XXVIII.,  Of  Friendship. 

A principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  which 
passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce. 

Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XXVIII .,  Of  Friendship. 

No  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a true  friend, 
to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever 
lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a kind  of 
civil  shrift  or  confession. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXVIII .,  Of  Friendship. 

This  communicating  of  a man’s  self  to  his 
friend  works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  re- 
doubleth  joys  and  cutteth  griefs  in  half:  for 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his 
friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more ; and  no  man 
that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but  he 
grie^eth  the  less.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXVIII Of  Friendship. 


Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  -Jarify 
and  break  up  in  communicating  and  discoursing 
with  another:  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more 
easily ; he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly ; he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into 
words : finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself ; 
and  that  more  by  an  hour’s  discourse  than  by 
a day’s  meditation.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXVIII .,  Of  Friendship. 

Heraclitus  saith  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas, 

“ Dry  light  is  ever  the  best,”  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  light  that  a man  receiveth  by  counsel 
from  another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that  which 
cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judg- 
ment ; which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in 
his  affections  and  customs.  So  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  counsel  that  a friend 
giveth,  and  that  a man  giveth  himself,  as  there 
is  between  the  counsel  of  a friend  and  of  a 
flatterer ; for  there  is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a 
man’s  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  against 
flattery  of  a man’s  self  as  the  liberty  of  a friend. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXVIII , Of  Friendship. 

A man  hath  a body,  and  that  body  is  confined 
to  a place ; but  where  friendship  is,  all  offices 
of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and  his 
deputy ; for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend. 
How  many  things  are  there  which  a man  can- 
not, with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  dc 
himself!  A man  can  scarce  allege  his  own 
merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them;  a 
man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to  supplicate,  or 
beg,  and  a number  of  the  like : but  all  these 
things  are  graceful  in  a friend’s  mouth  which 
are  blushing  in  a man’s  own. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXVIII,  Of  Friendship. 

It  is  better  to  decide  a difference  between  our 
enemies  than  our  friends ; for  one  of  our  friends 
will  most  likely  become  our  enemy ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  our  enemies  will  probably 
become  our  friend.  Bias. 

A long  novitiate  of  acquaintance  should  pre- 
cede the  vows  of  friendship. 

Lord  Bolingbrokr. 

A likeness  of  inclinations  in  every  particular 
is  so  far  from  being  requisite  to  form  a benevo- 
lence in  two  minds  towards  each  other,  as  it  is 
generally  imagined,  that  I believe  we  shall  nn 
some  of  the  firmest  friendships  to  have  ee 
contracted  between  persons  of  dine  rent  u- 
mours ; the  mind  being  often  pleased  with  those 
perfections  which  are  new  to  it,  and  which 
does  not  find  among  its  own  accomplishments. 
Besides  that,  a man  in  some  measure  supplies 
his  own  defects,  and  fancies  himself  at  secon 
hand  possessed  of  those  good  qualities  and 
dowments  which  are  in  the  possession  o 1 
who  in  the  eye  of  the  world  is  looked  on  as 
other  self.  , . , 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship 
the  letting  a man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  w 1 
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wrcdve  oCr  ?-’  b-  so. contnved  that  he  may 
perceive  our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much 

please  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advantage 
The  reproaches  therefore  of  a friend  should 
aJways  be  strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

rei^vJ?0  Cnt  d<?,re  °(  P,easing  in  the  person 
reproved,  may  otherwise  change  into  a desoair 

faults* he  is  he  ^ himseIf  censuredPfor 
soften  A l Conscious  of.  A mind  that  is 
softened  and  humanized  by  friendship  cannot 

^der  2UeDt  rCpr0aches>  ei'her  it  nTust  sink 
Zdlr,t*  °Ppress,on»  or  a^te  considerably  of 

es,ee»  *• *-<*  «-  whoV/. 

life^dX"  business,of  friendship  is  to  inspire 

gufshes.d  °f  th“e  SUCCOUrs  " dro°Ps  a^d  lan 
Budgell  : Spectator , No.  385. 


False  friendship  is  like  the  ivy  decav*  anA 
gira  nwm  i'e,mbraces>  but  true  friendship 

fup^nST  d amma';°n  t0  "L*  obj'et  it 
FF  Robert  Burton. 

of?b“rn-f  mirth  are  but  the  shadows 
Robert  Burton 


a sfart^r I®”®"8  “Press'on,  a little  chagrin,  or 
uwn  P^SK>n’  “ "0t  cntoueh  <°  take  leave 
^ ’ Jeremy  Collier. 

Our  very  best  friends  have  a tincture  of  jeal- 
ousy  even  in  their  friendship ; and  when  they 
hear  us  praised  by  others,  will  ascribe  it  to 
ister  and  interested  motives  if  they  can. 

Colton  : Lac  on. 


.wuiim  OUKiON,  c . , . - me.  UCtODie 

* Cato.  — his  principles,  manner*  lamno.  . 


fhE V 7 °Wn  Part’  1 f°™d  such  friendships 
though  warm  enough  in  their  commencement 
surprisingly  liable  to  extinction ; and  of  seven 

If  :fch°m  I haf  seIected  for  intimates  out 
of  about  three  hundred,  in  ten  years’  time  not 

t ^ The  trUth  isdlat  there  may 

J*'  ind  °[ten  an  attachment  of  one  boy  to 
2 " that  !ook.s  very  like  friendship,  aVl, 
mutuoHv?  arCJ"  c,rcumstances  that  enable  them 
mutually  to  oblige  and  assist  each  other,  prom- 
ises  well  and  bids  fair  to  be  lasting;  but  they 
are  no  sooner  separated  from  each  other,  by  en- 
tering into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  con- 
nections and  new  employments,  in  which  they 
no  longer  share  together,  efface  the  remembrance 

sir ani.«PfSed  k ea!;l,er,days-  and  they  become 
strangers  to  each  other  forever.  Add  to  this 


Cato. 

thrives  Jnl^c dsb,p  Is  a sIow  grower,  and  never 
und  reciprocaVS^  UPO"  * Sl°Ck  °f  k"™” 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

. Cicero. 

■niscTbf fhe'TouhT  ha?pi"eSS'  a"d  “bates 

ofour  io^d0;he 

the*" bMt^Dhysician1*  ^he'dT  a"d  obserTa,ion  of 
of  the  biS  ’ *bI  dd’gence  and  vigilance 

«once  of  the  best  molheJ  ' tenderness  and  P» 

Lord  Clarendon. 

have  conduct mln°  m‘?£e  * friend  of*  must 

srtai  -5? " *ssr2-& 

n.  . . Jeremy  Collier. 

an  inEt^friendshin  * grCater  obstac,c  to 

ncndshiP  than  inequality  of  fortune. 

Af.  Jeremy  Collier. 

l»'o  a'new  p’MaTndl'”®  ,aIks  bimself 

>“*» P«rt  of’.hei  ffihnigmhiS  miSf°r' 

Jeremy  Collier. 


, . . y1  , j u,uu3au  mucn  irom  the  boy 

—his  principles,  manners,  temper,  and  conduct 
undergo  so  great  an  alteration— that  we  no 
longer  recognize  in  him  our  old  playfellow,  but 
find  him  utterly  unworthy  and  unfit  for  the  place 
he  once  held  m our  affections.  Cowper. 

It  ill  corresponds  with  a profession  of  friend- 
ship to  refuse  assistance  to  a friend  in  the  time 
0 nee  ’ Crabb  : Synonymes. 

I forsake  an  argument  on  which  I could  de- 
light to  dwell;  I mean  your  judgment  in  your 
I cho,ce  of  fr*nds.  Dryden. 

The  noblest  part  of  a friend  is  an  honest 
bo  dness  in  the  notifying  of  errors.  He  that 
tells  me  of  a fault,  aiming  at  my  good,  I must 
think  him  wise  and  faithful:  wise,  in  spying 
that  which  I see  not;  faithful,  in  a plain  admon- 
ishment, not  tainted  with  flattery. 

Felltham. 

I have  often  contended  that  attachments  be- 
tween mends  and  lovers  cannot  be  secured 
strong,  and  perpetually  augmenting,  except  by 
the  intervention  of  some  interest  which  is  not 
personal,  but  which  is  common  to  them  both, 
and  towards  which  their  attentions  and  passion* 
are  directed  with  still  more  animation  than  even 
towards  each  other. 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a height : if  it 
rush  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath. 

T.  Fuller. 

There  can  be  no  inducement  to  reveal  our 
wants,  except  to  find  pity,  and  by  this  means 
relief ; but  before  a poor  man  opens  his  mind  ip 
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such  circumstances,  he  should  first  consider 
whether  he  is  contented  to  lose  the  esteem  of 
the  person  he  solicits,  and  whether  he  is  willing 
to  give  up  friendship  to  excite  compassion. 
Pity  and  friendship  are  passions  incompatible 
with  each  other;  and  it  is  impossible  that  both 
can  reside  in  any  breast,  for  the  smallest  space, 
without  impairing  each  other.  Friendship  is 
made  up  of  esteem  and  pleasure ; pity  is  com- 
posed of  sorrow  and  contempt:  the  mind  may, 
tor  some  time,  fluctuate  between  them,  but  it 
can  never  entertain  both  at  once. 

Goldsmith  : Essays , No.  V. 

Friendship  is  like  a debt  of  honour : the  mo- 
ment it  is  talked  of  it  loses  its  real  name,  and 
assumes  the  more  ungrateful  form  of  obligation. 
From  hence  we  find  that  those  who  regularly 
undertake  to  cultivate  friendship  find  ingrati- 
tude generally  repays  their  endeavours.  That 
circle  of  beings  which  dependence  gathers 
around  us  is  almost  ever  unfriendly : they  se- 
cretly wish  the  terms  of  their  connections  more 
nearly  equal ; and,  where  they  even  have  the 
most  virtue,  are  prepared  to  reserve  all  their 
affections  for  their  patron  only  in  the  hour  of 
his  decline.  Increasing  the  obligations  which 
are  laid  upon  such  minds,  only  increases  their 
burden : they  feel  themselves  unable  to  repay 
the  immensity  of  their  debt,  and  their  bankrupt 
hearts  are  taught  a latent  resentment  at  the  hand 
that  is  stretched  out  with  offers  of  service  and 
relief.  Goldsmith  : Essays , No.  XXVI. 

In  all  the  losses  of  our  friends,  says  an  Euro- 
pean philosopher,  we  first  consider  how  much 
our  own  welfare  is  affected  by  their  departure, 
and  moderate  our  real  grief  just  in  the  same 
proportion.  Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  XCVI. 

There  cannot  be  a more  worthy  improvement 
of  friendship  than  in  a fervent  opposition  to  the 
sins  of  those  whom  we  profess  to  love. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

What  is  friendship  in  virtuous  minds  but  the 
concentration  of  benevolent  emotions  heightened 
by  respect  and  increased  by  exercise  on  one  or 
more  objects  ? Friendship  is  not  a state  of  feel- 
ing whose  elements  are  specifically  different 
from  those  which  compose  every  other.  The 
emotions  we  feel  towards  a friend  are  the  same 
in  kind  with  those  we  experience  on  other  occa- 
sions ; but  they  are  more  complex  and  more  ex- 
alted. It  is  the  general  sensibility  to  kind  and 
social  'affections,  more  immediately  directed  to 
one  or  more  individuals,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  particular  direction  giving  birth  to  an  order 
of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense  than  usual, 
which  constitutes  friendship. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland. 

He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a judi- 
cious and  sympathizing  friend  may  be  said  to 
have  doubled  his  mental  resources. 

Robert  Hall. 


It  is  not  merely  as  a source  of  pleasure,  or  as 
a relief  from  pain,  that  virtuous  friendship  s to 
be  coveted ; it  is  at  least  as  much  to  be  recom- 
mended by  its  utility.  Robert  Hall. 

The  friendship  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits 
loses  nothing  by  death  but  its  alloy ; failings 
disappear,  and  the  virtues  of  those  whose  “laces 
we  shall  behold  nc  more”  appear  greater  and 
more  sacred  when  beheld  through  the  shades  o * 
the  sepulchre.  Robert  Hall. 

Friendship  contracted  with  the  wicked  de- 
creases from  hour  to  hour,  like  the  early  shadow 
of  the  morning ; but  friendship  with  the  vir- 
tuous will  increase  like  the  shadow  of  evening, 
till  the  sun  of  life  shall  set.  Herder. 

Bear  with  me,  indignant  wives — bear  with 
me,  if  I recall  the  long-past  time  when  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  I ever  saw,  took  my 
dearest  friend  away  from  me,  and  destroyed,  in 
one  short  day,  the  whole  pleasant  edifice  that  we 
two  had  been  building  up  together  since  we 
were  boys  at  school.  I shall  never  be  as  fond 
of  any  human  being  again,  as  I was  of  that  one 
friend,  and,  until  the  beautiful  woman  came  be- 
tween us,  I believe  there  was  nothing  in  this 
world  that  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  and 
have  done  for  me.  Even  while  he  was  courting, 
I kept  my  hold  on  him.  Against  opposition  on 
the  part  of  his  bride  and  her  family,  he  stipu- 
lated bravely  that  I should  be  his  best  man  on  the 
wedding-day.  The  beautiful  woman  grudged 
me  my  one  small  corner  in  his  heart,  even  at 
that  time.  Household  Words. 

Sweet  is  the  memory  of  distant  friends ! Like 
the  mellow  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  it  falls 
tenderly,  yet  sadly,  on  the  heart. 

Washington  Irving. 

It  is  decreed  by  Providence  that  nothing 
truly  valuable  shall  be  obtained  in  our  present 
state  but  with  difficulty  and  danger.  He  that 
hopes  for  that  advantage  which  is  to  be  gained 
from  unrestrained  communication  must  some- 
times hazard,  by  unpleasing  truths,  that  fnen  - 
ship  which  he  aspires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule 
to  be  observed  in  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous 
office,  is  to  preserve  it  pure  from  all  mixture  ot 
interest  or  vanity ; to  forbear  admonition  or  re 
proof  when  our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are 
incited,  not  by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults, 
but  the  desire  of  showing  our  discernment,  or 
gratifying  our  own  pride  by  the  mortification  o 
another. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  40. 

When  Socrates  was  building  himself  a j10*5®1 f 
Athens,  being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  1 
tleness  of  the  design, why  a man  so  eminent  wou 
not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his  digni  y 
he  replied,  that  he  should  think  himsel  su 

ciently  accommodated  if  he  could  see  that  nar 
row  habitation  filled  with  real  friends.  u 
was  the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  un? 

life,  concerning  the  infrequency  of  such  a un 

of  minds  as  might  deserve  the  name  of  fn 
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snip,  that  among  the  multitudes  whom  vanity  or 
curiosity,  civility  or  veneration,  crowded  about 
him,  he  did  not  expect  that  very  spacious  apart- 
ments would  be  necessary  to  contain  all  that 
should  regard  him  with  sincere  kindness  or  ad- 
here to  him  with  steady  fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requisite  to  the 
possibility  of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents 
must  concur  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  content  them- 
•elves  without  it,  and  supply  its  place  as  they 
Can,  with  interest  and  dependence. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  64. 

Friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  and  love, 
derives  from  one  its  tenderness,  and  its  perma- 
nence from  the  other;  and  therefore  requires 
not  only  that  its  candidates  should  gain  the 
judgment,  but  that  they  should  attract  the  affec- 
tions ; that  they  should  not  only  be  firm  in  the 
day  of  distress,  but  gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity ; 
not  only  useful  in  exigencies,  but  pleasing  in 
familiar  life ; their  presence  should  give  cheer- 
fulness as  well  as  courage,  and  dispel  alike  the 
gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  re- 
quisite a uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  those 
active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  dis- 
criminate parties  in  government  and  sects  in 
religion,  and  which  every  day  operate  more  or 
less  on  the  common  business  of  life. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  64. 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between 
equals,  or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  is 
reduced  by  some  equivalent  advantage  on  the 
other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obligations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not 
commonly  found  to  increase  affection  ; they  ex- 
cite gratitude  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration, 
but  commonly  take  away  that  easy  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  intercourse  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fidelity,  and  real,  and  admiration, 
there  cannot  be  friendship. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  64. 

Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
others  : — Johnson  : Why,  Sir,  there  is  much 
noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated. No,  Sir,  we  have  a certain  degree  of  feel- 
ing to  prompt  us  to  do  good ; more  than  that 
Providence  does  not  intend.  It  would  be  mis- 
«ry  to  no  purpose.  Boswell  : But  suppose  now, 
Sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were  ap- 
prehended for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  be 
hanged.  Johnson  : I should  do  what  I could 
to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other  assistance  : 
but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged  I should  not 
suffer.  Boswell  : Would  you  eat  your  dinner 
that  day,  Sir?  Johnson  : Yes,  Sir;  and  eat  it 
**  if  he  were  eating  it  with  me.  Why,  there’s 
Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow, 
friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  side  ; yet 
if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat 
a slice  of  pudding  the  less.  Sir,  that  sympa 
thetic  feeling  goes  a very  little  way  in  depress- 
ing the  mind.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson. 


A long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a 
friend  in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  wei 
can  equally  confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can 
value  at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A 
weak  man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to 
judge.  A man  of  the  world,  however  pene- 
trating, is  not  fit  to  counsel.  Friends  are  often  : 
chosen  for  similitude  of  manners,  and  therefore  ! 
each  palliates  the  other’s  failings  because  they 
are  his  own.  Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling 
to  give  pain ; or  they  are  interested,  and  fearful 
to  offend.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

A man  should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant 
repair.  Dr.  S.  Johnson 

Desertion  of  a calumniated  friend  is  an  im- 
moral action.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a friend 
without  discretion;  even  a prudent  enemy  is 
preferable.  La  Fontaine. 

Friendship  is  the  shadow  of  the  evening, 
which  strengthens  with  the  setting  sun  of  life. 

La  Fontaine. 

He  that  has  no  friend  and  no  enemy  is  one 
of  the  vulgar,  and  without  talents,  power,  or 
energy.  Lavater. 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a good 
man  whose  intimate  friends  are  all  good,  and 
whose  enemies  are  characters  decidedly  bad. 

Lavater. 

Life  is  no  life  without  the  blessing  of  a 
friendly  and  an  edifying  conversation. 

L’ Estrange 

It’s  uncharitable,  unchristian,  and  inhuman, 
to  pass  a peremptory  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  a try’d  friend,  where  there  is  any  room 
left  for  a more  favourable  judgment. 

L’Estrange. 

Every  fiction  since  Homer  has  taught  friend- 
ship, patriotism,  generosity,  contempt  of  death. 
These  are  the  highest  virtues ; and  the  fictions 
which  taught  them  were,  therefore,  of  the  high- 
est, though  not  of  unmixed,  utility. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  : 

Life , vol.  ii.  chap,  i 

It  is  in  the  time  of  trouble,  when  some  to 
whom  we  may  have  looked  for  consolation  and 
encouragement  regard  us  with  coldness,  and 
others,  perhaps,  treat  us  with  hostility,  that  the 
warmth  of  the  friendly  heart  and  the  support 
of  the  friendly  hand  acquire  increased  value 
and  demand  additional  gratitude. 

Bishop  Mant. 

Whilst  you  are  prosperous,  you  can  number 
many  friends;  but  when  the  storm  comes,  you 
are  left  alone.  Ovid. 

I have  been  endeavouring  very  busily  to 
raise  a friendship,  which  the  first  breath  of  any 
ill-natured  by-stander  could  puff  away. 

3 Pope. 
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I will  not  quarrel  with  the  present  age:  it 
has  done  enough  for  me  in  making  and  keeping 
you  two  my  friends.  POPE. 

I am  the  better  acquainted  with  you  for 
absence,  as  men  are  with  themselves  for  afflic- 
tion : absence  does  but  hold  off  a friend  to  make 
one  see  him  truly.  Pope. 

I have  nothing  left  but  to  gather  up  the 
rcitques  of  a wreck,  and  look  about  me  to  see 
bow  few  friends  I have.  Pope  : To  Swift. 

I am  a man  of  desperate  fortunes,  that  is  a 
man  whose  friends  are  dead ; for  I never  aimed 
at  any  other  fortune  than  in  friends. 

Pope  : To  Swift. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but 
virtue  and  friendship;  and  indeed  friendship 
itself  is  only  a part  of  virtue. 

Alexander  Pope,  on  his  Death  bed: 

Dr.  S.  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 

And  be  sure  of  this,  thou  shalt  never  find  a 
friend  in  thy  young  years  whose  conditions  and 
qualities  will  please  thee  after  thou  comest  to 
more  discretion  and  judgment;  and  then  all 
thou  givest  is  lost,  and  all  wherein  thou  shalt 
trust  such  a one  will  be  discovered. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh  : Letter  to  his  Son. 

Thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in  pri- 
vate  tell  thee  of  thy  faults  is  thy  friend,  for  he 
adventures  thy  dislike,  and  doth  hazard  thy 
hatred ; for  there  are  few  men  that  can  endure 
it ; every  man  for  the  most  part  delighting  in 
self-praise,  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
follies  that  bewitcheth  mankind. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

If  thy  friends  be  of  better  quality  than  thy- 
self, thou  mayest  be  sure  of  two  things:  the 
first,  that  they  will  be  more  careful  to  keep  thy 
counsel,  because  they  have  more  to  lose  than 
thou  hast ; the  second,  they  will  esteem  thee  for 
thyself,  and  not  for  that  which  thou  dost  pos- 
sess. Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

We  learn  our  virtues  from  the  bosom  friends 
who  love  us ; our  faults  from  the  enemy  who  hates 
us.  We  cannot  easily  discover  our  real  form 
from  a friend.  He  is  a mirror,  on  which  the 
warmth  of  our  breath  impedes  the  clearness  of 
the  reflection.  Richter. 

There  is  perhaps  no  time  at  which  we  are 
disposed  to  think  so  highly  of  a friend  as  when 
we  find  him  standing  higher  than  we  expected 
in  the  esteem  of  others. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  lightsome  countenance  of  a friend  giveth 
•uch  an  inward  decking  to  the  house  where  it 
lodgeth,  as  proudest  palaces  have  cause  to  envy 
the  gilding.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Get  not  your  friends  by  bare  compliments, 
but  by  giving  them  sensible  tokens  of  your  love. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  learn  how  to  win  the 
heart  of  a man  the  right  way.  Force  is  of  no 
use  to  make  or  preserve  a friend,  who  is  an 


animal  that  is  never  caught  nor  tamed  but  by 
kindness  and  pleasure.  Excite  them  by  your 
civilities,  and  show  them  that  you  desire  nothing 
more  than  their  satisfaction;  oblige  with  all 
your  soul  that  friend  who  has  made  you  a pres- 
ent of  his  own.  Socrates. 

Procure  not  friends  in  haste,  and  when  thou 
hast  a friend  part  not  with  him  in  haste 

Solon. 

Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affections,  and 
friendship  the  noblest  and  most  refined  improve- 
ment of  love.  South. 

People  young  and  raw  and  soft-natured  think 
it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and  reckon  their 
own  friendship  a sure  price  of  any  man’s ; but 
when  experience  shall  have  shown  them  the 
hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of  others, 
and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  almost  all, 
they  will  then  find  that  a friend  is  the  gift  of 
God,  and  that  he  only  who  made  hearts  can 
unite  them.  South. 

He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitablenesses 
of  nature  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true 
friendship,  and  by  his  providence  brings  persons 
so  affected  together.  South. 

Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but 
they  do  not  last : they  are  promising  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  they  fail  and  jade  and  tire  in  the 
prosecution.  SOUTH. 

Whoever  has  a faithful  friend  to  guide  him  in 
the  dark  passages  of  life,  may  carry  his  eyes  in 
another  man’s  head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse. 

South. 

Even  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends;  and 
the  way  to  make  reckonings  even  is  to  make 
them  often.  SOUTH. 

It  is  a noble  and  great  thing  to  cover  the 
blemishes  and  to  excuse  the  failings  of  a friend ; 
to  draw  a curtain  before  his  stains,  and  to  dis- 
play his  perfections ; to  bury  his  weaknesses  in 
silence,  but  to  proclaim  his  virtues  upon  the 
house-top.  South. 

If  matter  of  fact  breaks  out  with  too  great  an 
evidence  to  be  denied,  why,  still  there  are  ether 
lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply  before  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a con- 
demning sentence.  South. 

Charity  itself  commands  us,  where  we  know 
no  ill,  to  think  well  of  all ; but  friendship,  that 
always  goes  a pitch  higher,  gives  a man  a pecu* 
liar  right  and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his 
friend  South. 

All  apologies  for  and  alleviations  of  faults, 
though  they  are  the  heights  of  humanity,  ye 
they  are  not  the  favours,  but  the  duties,  of  frien 
Ship.  SOUTH. 

This  friendship  is  of  that  strength  as  to  re- 
main unshaken  by  such  assaults,  which  yet  a 
strong  enough  to  shake  down  and  annihilate 
friendship  of  little  puny  minds.  South. 
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pon  a man  from  the  breast  of  his  friend. 

South. 

vheTZnf  COmmon  reason,  in  all  difficulties 
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soo^  ‘s  'be  best  Wend,  and  therefore 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Jeremy  Taylor. 
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be  dSired^it1?  f h°7*  ‘H?1  !s  not  home  is  to 

* 11 18  f°und  in  the  house  of  a friend. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

n which 


S ^Wrr.r^afi 

trust,  to  be  expected  as  it  is  to  be  desired  It 
ertainly  is  not  such  a change  as  the  Scrinture. 
teach  us  to  prepare  for,  WhaW: 

V‘rJf’  f ,ii  Scrip/ure  Reflations  of  a 

Future  State.  J 

I am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  » 
tens'on  and  perfection  of  friendship  will  Consti 
tute  great  part  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
bl«t.  Many  have  lived  in  variois  and  dislam 
ages  and  countries,  perfectly  adapted  (I  mean 

bu  in  etheya^e  ibcir  being  generally  estimable, 
nut  in  the  agreement  of  their  tastes,  and  suita 
ST- dispositions)  for  friendship  with  each 

ffiis  worid  ’ rTT,’uCOuld  ne'er  m«t  in 
a w i sh° abs u rd" an d Sh°uld  h650"? to  think  such 
be'gratificd!^  a”d  P-^P'^o-^ely  to 

Vi7utL‘fhSlaUif‘Ur‘  Xevela‘i<nu  <>f  « 

The  instability  of  friendship  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  reflections  suggested  by 
the  contemplation  of  human  life;  and  few  of 
on VC‘ tra Y®  fod  for  upon  our  pilgrimage  with- 
out  having  had  occasion  to  lament  tlm loss  of 

unon  £mETn  Who  has  Parted  from  our  side 
upon  the  first  rumour  that  we  have  wandered 
from  the  fountains  of  the  desert. 

R.  A.  Willmott. 


I Srfa*  * want  a friend,  upon  wli 

Ifru  can>t  h-e  inti- 
•bey  are  of  „0  goof”  W“h 

invited!  tab  ^ "ben 

vitation  udversity  they  come  without  in- 

Theophrastus. 

s.a!,crwhen«r'''n0licinf  “ a curious  circum- 

« all  acquainted  fo™PT0t„f<?Cy  bef°re  lhe5,  were 

timacy  Of  friendship  t?g  her  a very  close  in- 
to*,, there  must  P F°r  graft?  of  °ld  wooi  >» 
between  the  trees.  wonderful  congeniality 

Ann°‘-  m Horn’s  Essay,  Of  Friendship. 

loving  p! ayfd  1 o \v s in 'm  l!' F wbo  *1ave  been 
grow  up  with  „Jll  childhood,  grow  up,  if  they 
into  still  closerVri^A*?^  *"b  be  dispositions, 
it  is  probable  tlT  pP  P.  riPer  ye^-so  also 
Wshall  be  perfect  Pin  °“r  S!ale  of  chUd- 

world,  the  likrattaebed',n,the„matUr^  of  a belter 
those  companions  whnlf  *'  continue  between 
Christian  pa,h  ,o  P7„  ° have  trod  together  the 
counsel  together  and  Z if  "s  “ ,aben  sweet 

« friend?-  AchdPk  Tae  house  of  God 
change  to  indifference  towards  I 


futurity. 


Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a man  in  the 

tTiP  cff TCr  °f  ?‘S  exis(ence’  we  ^ould  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  close  with  happiness 
or  misery,  according  to  his  proper  merit;  but 
though  our  view  of  him  is  interrupted  by  death 
before  the  finishing  of  his  adventures,  if  I may 
so  speak,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion 

behavioim^0^6  1S  allogether  suitable  to  his 
Addison:  Tat/er, , No.  117. 

I must  confess,  I take  a particular  delight  in 
these  prospects  of  futurity,  whether  grounded 
upon  the  probable  suggestions  of  a fine  imagina- 
tion, or  the  more  severe  conclusions  of  philos- 
ophy; as  a man  loves  to  hear  all  the  discoveries 
or  conjectures  relating  to  a foreign  country 
which  he  is  at  some  time  to  inhabit.  Pros- 
pects of  this  nature  lighten  the  burden  of  any 
present  evil,  and  refresh  us  under  the  worst  and 
lowest  circumstances  of  mortality.  They  ex- 
tinguish in  us  both  the  fear  and  envy  of  human 
grandeur.  Insolence  shrinks  its  head,  power 
disappears ; pain,  poverty,  and  death  fly  before 
fv11?:  , s*lort>  tbe  m*nd  that  is  habituated  to 

the  llvelv  CAncA  «r T_T r. . ^ 
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FUTURITY. 


The  prospect  of  a future  state  is  the  secret  | 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  my  soul ; it  is  that 
which  makes  nature  look  g^y  about  me;  it 
doubles  all  my  pleasures,  and  supports  me  under 
all  my  afflictions.  I can  look  at  disappointments 
and  misfortunes,  pain  and  sickness,  death  itselt 
and,  what  is  worse  than  death,  the  loss  of  those 
who  are  dearest  to  me,  with  indifference,  so 
long  as  I keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity, 
and  the  state  of  being  in  which  there  will  be 
no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  sorrows, 
sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man  be 
so  impertinently  officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this 
is  fancy  and  delusion  ? Is  there  any  merit  in 
being  the  messenger  of  ill  news?  If  it  is  a 
dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  since  it  makes  me  both 
the  happier  and  better  man. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  186. 

The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a dis- 
creet man  makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity, 
and  consider  what  will  be  his  condition  millions 
of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  present. 
He  knows  that  the  misery  or  happiness  which 
are  reserved  for  him  in  another  world  lose 
nothing  of  their  reality  by  being  at  so  great 
distance  from  him.  The  objects  do  not  appear 
little  to  him  because  they  are  remote.  He  con- 
siders that  those  pleasures  and  pains  which  lie 
hid  in  eternity  approach  nearer  to  him  every 
moment,  and  will  be  present  with  him  in  their 
full  weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those  pains 
and  pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant. 
For  this  reason  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  him- 
self that  which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his 
nature  and  the  ultimate  design  of  his  being. 
He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every 
action,  and  considers  the  most  distant  as  well 
as  the  most  immediate  effects  of  it.  He  super- 
sedes every  little  prospect  of  gain  and  advan- 
tage which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does  not  find 
it  consistent  with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In 
a word,  his  hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  his 
schemes  are  large  and  glorious,  and  his  conduct 
suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  interest,  and 
how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods. 

Addison  : spectator.  No.  225. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe  that  part  of 
the  pleasure  which  happy  minds  shall  enjoy  in 
a future  state  will  arise  from  an  enlarged  con- 
templation of  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  world,  and  a discovering  of  the 
secret  and  amazing  steps  of  Providence,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  an  entertainment  more  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man,  if  we  consider  that  curiosity 
is  one  of  the  strongeot  and  most  lasting  appe- 
tites implanted  in  us,  and  that  admiration  is  one 
of  our  most  pleasing  passions ; and  what  a per- 
petual succession  of  enjoyments  will  be  afforded 
to  both  these,  in  a scene  so  large  and  various 
as  shall  then  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in  the 
society  of  superior  spirits,  who  perhaps  will 
join  with  us  in  so  delightful  a prospect! 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  237 
It  is  a strong  argument  for  a state  of  retribu 
tion  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons 


are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons 
prosperous ; which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  a Being  who  appears  infinitely  wise 
and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose that  such  a promiscuous  and  undistinguish- 
ing distribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  was 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  life,  will  be  rectified,  and  made 
amends  for,  in  another. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  483. 


These  considerations,  though  they  may  hat* 
no  influence  on  the  multitude,  ought  to  sink 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  their  abettors, 
and  who,  if  they  escape  punishment  here,  must 
know  that  these  several  mischiefs  will  be  one 
day  laid  to  their  charge. 

Addison:  Freeholder. 

Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  argu- 
ments  and  reflections,  a lively  persuasion  of  the 
certainty  of  a future  state.  Atterbury. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
future  state  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and 
solve  the  present  irregularities  of  Providence, 
whether  the  best  men  be  oftentimes  only,  or 
always,  the  most  miserable.  ATTERBURY. 

The  things  of  another  world  being  distant, 
operate  but  faintly  upon  us : to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, we  must  frequently  revolve  their 
certainty  and  importance.  ATTERBURY. 

Form  the  judgment  about  the  worth  or  empti- 
ness of  things  here,  according  as  they  are  or  are 
not  of  use  in  relation  to  what  is  to  come  here- 
after. ATTERBURY. 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us 
in  this  life,  any  farther  than  it  indisposes  us  tor 
the  enjoyments  of  another.  Atterbury. 

They  have  no  uneasy  presages  of  a future 
reckoning,  wherein  the  pleasures  they  now  as 
must  be  accounted  for ; and  may  ^rhaPs . 
outweighed  by  the  pains  which  shall  then  my 
hold  upon  them.  Atterbur  . 

We  carry  the  image  of  God  in  us,  a rationa 
and  immortal  soul,  and  though  we  be  now  mis 
erable  and  feeble,  yet  we  aspire  after  eternal 
happiness,  and  finally  expect  a great  exaltation 
of  all  our  natural  powers.  Bentley. 

The  soul  of  man  can  never  finest  itself 
wholly  of  anxiety  about  its  fate  hereafter : there 
are  hours  when,  even  to  the  prosperous,  in 
midst  of  their  pleasures,  eternity  is  an  awtui 
thought ; but  how  much  more  when  those  pleas- 
ures, one  after  another,  begin  to  withdraw, 
when  life  alters  its  forms,  and  becomes  dark  ana 
cheerless— when  its  changes  warn  the  most  in- 
considerate that  what  is  so  mutable  will  soon 
pass  entirely  away.  Then  with  pungen  e 
estness  comes  home  that  question  to  the  » 
“ Into  what  world  are  we  next  to  go? 
miserable  the  man  who,  under  the  distra 
of  calamity,  hangs  doubtful  about  an 
which  so  nearly  concerns  him;  who,  VV.  t0 
midst  of  doubts  and  anxieties,  approaching 
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that  awful  boundary  which  separates  this  world 
from  the  next,  shudders  at  the  dark  prospect 
before  him,  wishing  to  exist  after  death,  and  yet 
afraid  of  that  existence ; catching  at  every  feeble 
hope  which  superstition  can  afford  him,  and 
trembling  in  the  same  moment  from  reflection 
upon  his  crimes ! Blair. 

Interesting  as  has  been  the  past  history  of  our 
race,  engrossing  as  must  ever  be  the  present, 
the  future,  more  exciting  still,  mingles  itself 
with  every  thought  and  sentiment,  and  casts  its 
beams  of  hope,  or  its  shadows  of  fear,  over  the 
stage  both  of  active  and  contemplative  life.  In 
youth  we  scarcely  descry  it  in  the  distance.  To 
the  stripling  and  the  man  it  appears  and  dis- 
appears like  a variable  star,  showing  in  painful 
succession  its  spots  of  light  and  of  shade.  In 
age  it  looms  gigantic  to  the  eye,  full  of  chas- 
tened hope  and  glorious  anticipation ; and  at  the 
great  transition,  when  the  outward  eye  is  dim, 
the  image  of  the  future  is  the  last  picture  which 
is  effaced  from  the  retina  of  the  mind. 

Sir  D.  Brewster. 

Futurity  is  the  great  concern  of  mankind. 
Whilst  the  wise  and  learned  look  back  upon 
experience  and  history,  and  reason  from  things 
past  about  events  to  come,  it  is  natural  for  the 
rude  and  ignorant,  who  have  the  same  desires 
without  the  same  reasonable  means  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and 
to  govern  their  conduct  by  omens,  dreams,  and 
prodigies.  The  Druids,  as  well  as  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Roman  priesthood,  attended  with  dili- 
gence the  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking  of  chick- 
ens, and  the  entrails  of  their  animal  sacrifices. 

Burke : 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 

There  is,  I know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of 
men,  a certain  presage,  as  it  were,  of  a future 
existence ; and  this  takes  the  deepest  root  and 
is  most  discoverable  in  the  greatest  geniuses  and 
most  exalted  souls.  Cicero. 

To  treat  a subject  so  interesting  and  moment- 
ous with  levity  or  indifference — to  exert  all  the 
energies  of  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
which  a few  years  at  most  will  snatch  forever 
from  their  embrace, — and  never  to  spend  one 
serious  hour  in  reflecting  on  what  may  possibly 
succeed  the  present  scene  of  existence,  or  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  some  light  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  that  may  hang  over  this  important  in- 
quiry, and  to  treat  with  derision  and  scorn  those 
who  would  direct  them  in  this  serious  investiga- 
tion— is  not  only  foolish  and  preposterous,  but 
the  height  of  infatuation  and  of  madness.  It  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  on  which  reasonable 
men  act  j„  re]alion  to  the  ^3^  Qf  the  present 

world-  Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

Philosophy  of  a Future  State , In  trod. 

If  it  be  one  end  of  future  punishment  to  make 
wicked  men  sensible  of  their  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude and  of  the  mercy  and  favours  they  have 
abused,  it  is  probable  that,  in  that  future  world 
or  region  to  which  they  shall  be  confined,  every- 


thing will  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring  to  their 
recollection  the  comforts  they  had  abused  and 
the  Divine  goodness  they  had  despised,  and  to 
make  them  feel  sensations  opposite  to  those 
which  were  produced  by  the  benevolent  arrange- 
ments which  exist  in  the  present  state. 

Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

Philosophy  of  a Future  State,  Part  III. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  ii 
only  pleasing  to  a man  who  resolves  not  to  live 
morally.  Dryden. 

There  is  one  question  which  combines  with 
the  interest  of  speculation  and  curiosity  an 
interest  incomparably  greater,  nearer,  more 
affecting,  more  solemn.  It  is  the  simple  ques- 
tion— “What  shall  we  be?”  How  soon  it 
is  spoken!  but  who  shall  reply?  Think  how 
profoundly  this  question,  this  mystery,  concerns 
us — and  in  comparison  with  this,  what  are  to  us 
all  questions  of  all  sciences?  What  to  us  all 
researches  into  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
material  nature?  What — all  investigations  into 
the  history  of  past  ages?  What  to  us — the 
future  career  of  events  in  the  progress  of  states 
and  empires  ? What  to  us — what  shall  become 
of  this  globe  itself,  or  all  the  mundane  system  ? 
What  WE  shall  be,  we  ourselves , is  the  matter  of 
surpassing  interest.  John  Foster  : 

Life  and  Thoughts , by  IV.  W.  Everts,  208. 

Some  he  punished  exemplarily  in  this  world, 
that  we  might  from  thence  have  a taste  or 
glimpse  of  his  future  justice.  Hakewill. 

The  everlasting  life,  both  of  body  and  soul, 
in  that  future  state,  whether  in  bliss  or  woe,  hath 
been  added.  Hammond. 

This  quality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity 
seems  the  unavoidable  condition  of  a being 
whose  emotions  are  gradual,  and  whose  life  is 
progressive  ; as  his  powers  are  limited,  he  must 
use  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends, 
and  intend  first  what  he  performs  last ; as  by 
continual  advances  from  his  first  stage  of  exist- 
ence he  is  perpetually  varying  the  horizon  of 
his  prospects,  he  must  always  discover  new 
motives  of  action,  new  excitements  of  fear,  and 
allurements  of  desire. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  2. 

Here  joys  that  endure  forever,  fresh  and  in 
vigour,  are  opposed  to  satisfactions  that  are 
attended  with  satiety  and  surfeits  and  flatten  in 
the  very  tasting.  L’Estrange. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be  thought 
greater  than  those  of  a larger  size  that  are  more 
remote;  and  so  it  is  with  pleasure  and  pain  : the 
present  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  those  at  a distance 
have  the  disadvantage  in  the  comparison. 

Locke. 

To  him  who  hath  a prospect  of  the  different 
state  of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  attends 
all  men  after  this  life,  the  measures  of  good  and 
evil  are  mightily  changed.  Locke. 
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Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past, — it  comes 
not  back  again  ; wisely  improve  the  present, — 
it  is  thine ; go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future 
without  fear  and  with  a manly  heart. 

Longfellow. 


The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  proposes  to  met 
such  glorious  rewards  and  such  terrible  punish- 
ments as  no  religion  ever  did,  and  gives  us  far 
greater  assurance  of  their  reality  and  certainty 
than  ever  the  world  had.  Tillotson. 


Whatever  improvement  we  make  in  our- 
selves, we  are  thereby  sure  to  meliorate  our 
future  condition.  Paley. 


We  are  but  curious  impertinents  in  the  case 
of  futurity.  Pope. 

The  search  of  our  future  being  is  but  a need- 
less, anxious,  and  uncertain  haste  to  be  know- 
ing, sooner  than  we  can,  what,  without  all  this 
solicitude,  we  shall  know  a little  later. 

Pope. 


At  the  upshot,  after  a life  of  perpetual  applica- 
tion, to  reflect  that  you  have  been  doing  nothing 
for  yourself,  and  that  the  same  or  less  industry 
might  have  gained  you  a friendship  that  can 
never  deceive  or  end, — a glory  which,  though 
not  to  be  had  till  after  death,  yet  shall  be  felt 
and  enjoyed  to  eternity.  Pope. 

God’s  justice  in  the  one,  and  his  goodness 
in  the  other,  is  exercised  for  evermore,  as  the 
everlasting  subjects  of  his  reward  and  punish- 
ment. Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  greatest  loss  of  time  is  delay  and  expec- 
tation, which  depends  upon  the  future.  We  let 
go  the  present,  which  we  have  in  our  power, 
and  look  forward  to  that  which  depends  upon 
chance,— and  so  quit  a certainty  for  an  uncer- 
tainty. Seneca. 

We  are  led  to  the  belief  of  a future  state,  not 
only  by  the  weaknesses,  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  human  nature,  but  by  the  noblest  and  best 
principles  which  belong  to  it,  by  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  by  the  abhorrence  of  vice  and  in- 
justice. Adam  Smith. 

That  religion,  teaching  a future  state  of  souls, 
is  a probability,  and  that  its  contrary  cannot,  with 
equal  probability,  be  proved,  we  have  evinced. 

South. 

The  voice  of  God  himself  speaks  in  the  heart 
of  men,  whether  they  understand  it  or  no ; and 
by  secret  intimations  gives  the  sinner  a foretaste 
of  that  direful  cup  which  he  is  like  to  drink 
more  deeply  of  hereafter.  South. 

The  smallest  accident  intervening  often  pro- 
duces such  changes  that  a wise  man  is  just  as 
much  in  doubt  of  events  as  the  most  ignorant 
and  unexperienced.  Swift 


The  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life  will  pr< 
serve  men  from  few  vices,  since  some  of  th 
blackest  often  prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour 
such  as  ingratitude,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  an 
subornation.  Swift. 

The  spirit  of  manifestation  will  but  upbrai 
you  m the  shame  and  horror  of  a sad  eterniti 
if  you  have  not  the  spirit  of  absignation. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  b 
not  sohcitous  about  the  future. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


God  hath  in  the  Scripture  suspended  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that 
without  obedience  and  holiness  of  life  no  man 
shall  ever  see  the  Lord.  Tillotson. 

The  great  encouragement  is  the  assurance  of 
a future  reward,  the  firm  persuasion  thereof  is 
enough  to  raise  us  above  anything  in  this 
world.  Tillotson. 

It  concerns  every  man  that  would  not  trifle 
away  his  soul,  and  fool  himself  into  irrecover- 
able misery,  with  the  greatest  seriousness  to 
inquire  into  these  matters.  Tillotson. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a great  bur- 
then of  gold  to  be  made  a rich  man  forever  ? 

Tillotson. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of 
another  life  to  sustain  him  under  the  evils  in 
this  world,  he  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mis- 
erable. Tillotson. 

It  is  not  much  that  the  good  man  ventures . 
after  this  life,  if  there  be  no  God,  he  is  as  well 
as  the  bad ; but  if  there  be  a God,  is  infinitely 
better;  even  as  much  as  unspeakable  and 
eternal  happiness  is  better  than  extreme  and 
endless  misery.  Tillotson. 

This  is  the  natural  fruit  of  sin,  and  the  pres- 
ent revenge  which  it  takes  upon  sinners,  besides 
that  fearful  punishment  which  shall  be  inflicted 
on  them  in  another  life.  Tillotson. 

If  it  so  fall  out  that  thou  art  miserable  for- 
ever, thou  hast  no  reason  to  be  surprised  as  if 
some  unexpected  thing  had  happened. 

Tillotson. 

In  the  other  world  there  is  no  consideration 
that  will  sting  our  consciences  more  cruelly  than 
this,  that  we  did  wickedly  when  we  knew  to 
have  done  better ; and  chose  to  make  ourselves 
miserable,  when  we  understood  the  way  to 
have  been  happy.  Tillotson. 

To  persevere  in  any  evil  course  makes  you 
unhappy  in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw 
you  into  everlasting  torments  in  the  next. 

Wake. 

Planters  of  trees  ought  to  encourage  them- 
selves by  considering  all  future  time  as  present; 
indeed,  such  consideration  would  be  a useful 
principle  to  all  men  in  their  conduct  of  life,  as 
it  respects  both  this  world  and  the  next. 

Bishop  R.  Watson. 

Ask  our  rhapsodist,  If  you  have  nothing  but 
the  excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach, 
and  no  future  rewards  or  punishments,  how 
many  vicious  wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim  ? 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A present  good  may  reasonably  be  parted 
with  upon  a probable  expectation  of  a future 
good  which  is  more  excellent. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 
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Addison. 

in/'awav »Hderful|.t0  person5  of  sense  pass. 

^sa:tsrssr-'‘tsdr 

u^SvS.01"::  s* f,ct 

which  attend  them  *“  ^ passions 

* Addison. 


. e S^mes  of  the  ancient  Greeks  wer<»  in 
»r  original  institutions,  religious  solemnities. 

Brande. 
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Essay  XL  VII.,  Of  Garden. ,. 


[1n!lhe  i.WOrld  have  their  May-games,  wakes 

Robert  Burton. 

diverr°?onb,h  'mpl0y^e"ts  w°“>d  be  no  less  a 
Locke. 

bes^ste^to?’ 1 ‘hink,,he  saf«‘  a»d 

‘ "-Ptatiot  an7SS„fwii  ¥”iP 
Locke. 


gardens. 

•bat  if  a foreigner  wh^T"  W'Ih  one  another. 
country  shoulf  £ conveyed7„nt„nmh,'ng  °J  °Ur 
h,s  first  landing,  he  wouMln  l y ga.rden  at 
natural  wilderness  and  nn  ? u Upon  U 35  a 
Parts  of  our  countly.  d °f  the  uncultivated 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  477. 

•h^atet'pl^o^^Pt1^  passed  away 
gardens.  EDicurn.  h'  i'I  lves  among  their 

snal  pleasnrra™a  „ 'htel- C°UldnoUhi"k 

Every%eader  who  ^ J *”  °ther  scene- 

Vlrgil,  and  Horace  *hac^Ua,nted  with  Homer, 

fnfiquity,  knows  very  we1lwith  hgeniuses.of  aI1 
Jure  they  have  snokZ,  * ! J,th  ,how  much  r®p- 
Ylrgjl  in  particular  has  *b,s  subJect  i and  that 
the  art  of  planting  wntten  a whole  book  on 

adapted  *0  be~  -specially 

state,  when  he  had  Iifr  f_man,m  his  primaeval 
Auctions  flourish  in  1 ,.enough  to  see  his  pro- 
padually  decay  with  5Clr  Uimost  beauty,  and 
T the  flood^^*  °ne  who  bved  be- 
tallest  oaks  in  the  aeon  ^ a W°°d  of  the 

17  ADDIS0N  : Spectator,  No.  583. 


The  English  have  not  yet  brought  th#»  art  ne 

muted  to  wind  among  the  valleys  • snom*.  PCr* 
flowers  take  place  of  the  finished  ’oa^t 

European  will  scarcely  conceive 
any  [my  ?]  meaning,  when  I say  that  there 

5SL-S3E  Si: 

n.,.  . , Goldsmith: 

Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  XXXI. 

of  ‘he  English  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  and  ,n  what  is  called  landscape  garden 

nfeml  UnTL,ed-  They  have  studied  nature 
intently,  and  discover  an  exquisite  sense  of  her 

Thme^  f0rmS  harmonious  combinations 
Those  charms  which  in  other  countries  she  lav* 
theeLln  Yi,d  ^htudes  are  here  asseXd  round 
*bf  hi?fUutS  °f  domestic  life.  They  seem  to  have 

themhtUter  Cf°yuand  f“rtivc  graccs»  and  spread 
them,  like  witchery,  about  their  rural  abodes. 

Washington  Irving. 

areGfitr'!e„?|i'l,g0^USband0'-  ™d  Worki"S wood, 

" business  7 reCrea,i°nS  for  a raa?  of  ^ 
Locke. 

kin^  fnl?^inguhaS  bren  the  inclination  of 
beef  th?d  hC  Ch?,CC  °f  Philosophers,  so  it  has 
been  the  common  favourite  of  public  and  private 
men ; a pleasure  of  the  greatest  and  the  care  of 
the  meanest;  and  indeed,  an  employment  and 
a possession  for  which  no  man  is  too  high  nor  too 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

to  hL  e:e^garden  f°ur  things  are  necessary 
to  be  provided  for, —flowers,  fruit,  shade,  and 

If*1:  whoever  lays  out  a garden  without  all 
fT  not  pretend  fo  any  perfection.  It 
ought  to  he  to  the  best  parts  of  the  house,  or  to 
tnose  of  the  master’s  commonest  use;  so  as  to 
oe  but  like  one  of  the  rooms  out  of  which  yon 
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GARDENS.— GENIUS. 


step  into  another.  The  part  of  your  garden  next  of  a genius  for  war  for  politics,  or  for  any 
your  house  (besides  the  walks  that  go  round  it)  mechanical  employment.  UOnra. 

should  be  a parterre  for  flowers,  or  grass-plots  . r m(.n  accord- 

bordered  with  flowers;  or  if,  according  to  the  God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  f cor°. 
newest  mode,  it  be  cast  all  into  grass-plots  and  ing  to  the  different  affairs  of  I the  world ; Mia 
gravel  walks,  the  dryness  of  these  should  be  varied  their  inclinations  according  to  the  variety 
relieved  with  fountains,  and  the  plainness  of  ©f  actions  to  be  performed.  ^ ^ 
those  with  statues ; otherwise,  if  large,  they  have 
an  ill  effect  upon  the  eye.  However,  the  part 
next  the  house  should  be  open,  and  no  other 
fruit  but  upon  the  walls.  If  this  take  up  one- 
half  of  the  garden,  the  other  should  be  fruit- 
trees,  unless  some  grove  for  shade  lie  in  the 


Sir  T.  Browne. 

Genius  of  the  highest  kind  implies  an  un 
usual  intensity  of  the  modifying  power. 

Coleridge. 

it  de- 


irees,  unless  some  giuv*  ...  — A happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature: 

middle  : if  it  take  up  a third  part  only,  then  the  pends  on  the  influence  of  the  stars,  sa/ 
next  third  may  be  dwarf  trees,  and  the  last  astrologers ; on  the  organs  of  the  body,  say  t e 
standard  fruit ; or  else  the  second  part  fruit-  naturalists ; it  is  the  particular  gift  of  heaven, 

trees,  and  the  third  all  sorts  of  winter-greens,  '>nc 

which  provide  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  1 
will  not  enter  upon  any  account  of  flowers,  hav- 
ing only  pleased  myself  with  seeing  or  smelling 
them,  and  not  troubled  myself  with  the  care, 
which  is  more  the  ladies’  part  than  the  men’s  ; 
but  the  success  is  wholly  in  the  gardener. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  best  figure  of  a garden  I esteem  an  ob- 
long upon  a descent.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


say  the  divines,  both  Christian  and  heathens. 

3 Dryden. 

Longinus  has  judiciously  preferred  the  sub- 
lime genius  that  sometimes  errs,  to  the  nndding 
or  indifferent  one,  which  makes  few  faults,  but 
seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 

Dryden. 

We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  what  is 
| in  the  compass  of  our  genius,  and  according  ° 
r vein.  Dryd  . 

Every  man  should  examine  his  own  genius, 
and  advise  with  himself  what  is  proper  to  aPPjJ 
GENIUS.  himself  to;  for  nothing  can  be  more  distant 

^ J , from  tranquillity  and  happiness  than  to  be  en- 

The  productions  of  a great  genius,  with  many  d in  J course  of  life  for  which  nature  has 

lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  prefer-  rendered  thee  unfit ; for  an  active  life  is  not  to 
able  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author  undertaken  by  an  unactive  person ; nor  an 
which  are  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  unactive  ]}fe  by  an  active  person : to  one,  rest  is 
to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  -t  and  action  labour ; to  another,  rest  is 

ADDISON-  labour  and  action  quiet : a mild  and  timorous 
Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  man  should  avoid  a military  li  e,  a . o 
joined  together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  impatient  man  the  easy;  for  one  ca ug 
thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  however,  war,  nor  the  other  peace. 

two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  be-  A man  of  genjus  may  sometimes  suffer  a 
tween  them  can  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  it  is  miserabie  sterility ; but  at  other  times  he  will 
of  importance  to  remember  it.  Taste  consists  feel  himself  the  magician  of  thought.  Lumin- 
in  the  power  of  judging;  genius,  in  the  power  qus  ideas  wiU  dart  from  the  intellectual  firma- 
ment, just  as  if  the  stars  were  falling  aroun 


him;  sometimes  he  must  think  by  mental 
light,  but  sometimes  his  ideas  reflect  th 
splendour.  John  Foster  : Journal. 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds 


of  executing.  One  may  have  a considerable 
degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these 
arts;  but  genius  cannot  be  found  without  in- 
cluding taste  also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves  xi  »»  iiiwi»»»6  ■— — • up 

to  be  considered  as  a higher  power  of  the  mind  seem  almost  to  create  themselves,  spn  g 
than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something  under  every  disadvantage,  and  wor  nd 

inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in  solitary  but  irresistible  way  tn*0,|g"  a . djs?-j. 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  obstacles.  Nature  seems  to  delignt  1 . .ch  ^ 
but  which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  pointing  the  assiduities  of  art,  witn  , -n 
and  exhibit  them  in  such  a manner  as  strongly  would  rear  dulness  to  maturity ; and  to  g y. 
to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  her  c"a"  tfl 
forms  a good  critic;  but  genius  is  further  neces-  ductions.  She  scatters  the  seeds  ot  g 
sary  to  form  the  poet  or  the  orator.  the  winds,  and  though  some  may  peris 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a the  stony  places  of  the  world,  and  som  ^ 
word  which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  be  choked  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  ^ 

much  further  than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is  adversity,  yet  others  will  now  and  tne ruffCle 
used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  root  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
receive  from  nature  for  excelling  in  any  one  bravely  up  into  sunshine,  and  spread  °*  . 

thing  whatever.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a genius  sterile  birthplace  all  the  beauties  of  v®| 
for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a genius  fur  poetry — WASHINGTON  1RV 
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wiih’mnr?,'!,' imagine  themse>ves  to  have  looked 
liarlv  forcert  ^°rn  W‘,h  a “ind  formed  pecir- 

ws 

heen°advanced0  'h„e.assura"«  with  which  it  has 
much  prevalence  ^*5^  ^ 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  43. 
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®iSSjS,«.«=i 

collects,  combines  amVnfif’  h ener85'  wh'ch 
superiority  Tto  Pnr!  .."’P  ,^es\  and  animates,  the 
he  allowed  to  Drjden"1115'’  some  hesitation. 
Dr.  s.  Johnson  : Lift  of  Pope. 

constitution5  del'ica^  “r'?™1  a"d  inflammable 

seda,e„"°. ’&? F ,as,e  “>  “Imness  and 
in  one  who  is  a Drev  ‘S  Common  *°  find  genius 
dom  delicacy  of J l°  ?[ery  Pass,on  '>  bat  sel- 
of  this  b£2n£f  ril?  a man  P°ssessed 

^ fine  a^makeT”.1  ^ "°  less  *•» 

counterbalance  every  irrf^P  ,”JPr?ss,on»  and 
same  time  a Vm"y  ,rr,eSular  desire;  at  the 

easily  moved,  evenly  a^f"1  ^ Sedale  is  not 

’ even  by  a strong  temptation. 

Lord  Kames. 

prone'alrnost  tt^idob^  **  have  been 

indebted  for  anv  to  ^hom  they  were 

they  looked  un  ^oc  • benefits,  or  to  whom 
tasters  of  hitherto  of  useful  arts,  or 

indeed  demands Thar  ° ? SC!ences-  Gratitude 
whom  God  has  enrirV.at/nd-°^8inal  geniuses» 
talents  by  the  due  Sllfh^d  ^,th  .extraordinary 
become  benefactors  of  rt?Sei.of  wh,ch  they  have 
he  loved  and  valued  h?man  r.ace.  should 
hut  when  we  look  nni  *gh  y for  their  services ; 
see  not  the  hand  c y at  the  mstrument,  and 
employs  it  ?or  our  hTT*  Be”evolence  that 
man,  and  underlie  Pol  ’ ^ °Vervalue 

mto  the  place  of  the  w d ’ PH  lIng  the  former 
»f  him;  a„5  if  a*e^"-a"d  ”>?hi»B?n  idol 
a clamour  is  raised,™  ■ not,worsh'P  this  idol, 
almost  persecuted  d ga'nS‘  they  are 

UR.  W.  Kirby. 


at  £?"  a'WayS  8iV“  its  b*5'  at  Best,  prudence 
Lavater. 

talents' of^^oHi^broke'ar^  oithej^eJiril'liaiH 
nius  of  Chathamf"^6  °Sir'j.  MacKirn'o^rf6" 

°",ya  lamp  °n  ,h* 

^tZfah]i£  “ 4^2, ■stjs.s* 

wniie  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness.  ^ 

Hannah  More. 

wealth  of  letters,  mLt'^vied  td  = 
Pope  . Essay  on  Homer. 

niuIsCofTni‘ta  gTeat  error  to  count  “Pen  the  ge- 
us  of  a nation  as  a standing  argument  in  *11 

6 ’ Swift. 

truf  ge?iuf«T!1hePerhapS  Pr°duce  one  or  'wo 

censure  .„d’ m h y W,ere  not  sunk  under  the 

ta.inrpedan,s°bl0qUy  °f  pI°dding’  s'"»'Omi. 

chndrtii”  F a^a",ag'  '^onThe^de  of* 

body  weak  perhaps  refining  their  spirits. 

Swift. 

me?hartil£r‘Une  WhicJ’  attends  extraordinary 
“ "d  ha , Kbeen  imputed  to  divers  causes  that 

occurs  rhJ?  l"  d0W"  When  80  obvious  a one 

dunces  are  iir^"  * ?reat  genil,s  aPPears  the 
ounces  are  all  m conspiracy  against  him. 

Swift. 

The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be  so  forward  as 
often  betrays  him  into  greaf  errors  in  judgmern 
without  a continual  bridle  on  the  tongue.  * 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

rcai!lenthiv  h0t  makC-  thejr  homes  unhappy  be- 
cause they  have  genius,  but  because  they  have 

hiVher°ordh  gen,UiSj  a mind  and  sent«menfs  of  a 
inf  .nd  J r W°nd  [ender  them  capable  of  see! 
ing  and  feeling  all  the  beauty  of  domestic  ties. 

Wordsworth. 


T,  VV.  IVIRBY. 

one  to  t0  lhe,vul8ar  » like 

without  pretension  a ? ■ V w,thout  tyranny, 
'-l“i>y,  the  superior  wifh  ^ lhe  weak  with 
W"h  justice,  is  like  one  to  reTSnT*  eqUa'S 
Lavater. 


gentleman. 

™?dUr,i,?T,annerS’  OUr  c,‘vilization,  and  all  the 

dvil1zariTE0nne-ted^ith  mannerSy  and  ™th 
c vihzahon  have,  m this  European  world  of 

ours,  depended  for  ages  upon  two  principles, 

LmrTthe  Spirit  of  a gentleman  and  the 
spmt  ^ religion.  Burke. 

w^idiginn  ,is  the  M,OSt  gentlemanly  thing  of  the 
world.  It  alone  will  gentilize,  if  unmixed  with 
ant*  Coleridge. 

The  true,  gentleman  is  extracted  from  ancient 
and  worshipful  parentage.  When  a jiepin  is 
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planted  on  a pepin-stock  the  fruit  growing  thence 
is  called  a renate,  a most  delicious  apple,  as  both 
by  sire  and  dame  well  descended.  Then  his 
blood  must  needs  be  well  purified  who  is  gen- 
tilely  born  on  both  sides.  T.  Fuller. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading, 
good  company,  and  reflection  must  finish  him. 

The  taste  of  beauty,  and  the  relish  of  what  is 
decent,  just,  and  amiable,  perfects  the  character 
of  the  gentleman.  Shaftesbury. 

Iu  a word,  to  be  a fine  gentleman  is  to  be  a 
generous  and  a brave  man.  What  can  make  a 
man  so  much  in  constant  good  humour,  and 
shine,  as  we  call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by 
what  can  never  fail  him,  and  to  believe  that 
whatever  happens  to  him  was  the  best  thing  that 
possibly  could  befall  him,  or  else  He  on  whom  it 
depends  would  not  have  permitted  it  to  have 
befallen  him  at  all  ? 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  75. 

Perhaps  a gentleman  is  a rarer  man  than  some 
of  us  think  for.  Which  of  us  can  point  out 
many  such  in  his  circle,  men  whose  aims  are 
generous,  whose  truth  is  constant,  and  not  only 
constant  in  its  kind,  but  elevated  in  its  degree ; 
whose  want  of  meanness  makes  them  simple, 
who  can  look  the  world  honestly  in  the  face 
with  an  equal  manly  sympathy  for  the  great  and 
the  small?  We  all  know  a hundred  whose 
coats  are  very  well  made,  and  a score  who  have 
excellent  manners,  and  one  or  two  happy  beings 
who  are  what  they  call  in  the  inner  circles,  and 
have  shot  into  the  very  centre  and  bull’s-eye  of 
fashion  ; but  of  gentlemen,  how  many  ? Let 
us  take  a little  scrap  of  paper,  and  each  make 
out  his  list.  Thackeray. 

What  is  it  to  be  a gentleman?  Is  it  to  be 
honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be  brave, 
to  be  wise,  and,  possessing  all  those  qualities,  to 
exercise  them  in  the  most  graceful  outward  man- 
ner ? Ought  a gentleman  to  be  a loyal  son,  a 
true  husband,  an  honest  father  ? Ought  his  life, 
to  be  decent,  his  bills  to  be  paid,  his  tastes  to 
be  high  and  elegant,  his  aims  in  life  lofty  and 
noble  ? Thackeray. 

There  is  no  man  that  can  teach  us  to  be  gen- 
tlemen better  than  Joseph  Addison. 

Thackeray. 


GHOSTS. 

I remember  last  winter  there  were  several 
young  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  sitting  about 
the  fire  with  my  landlady’s  daughters  and  telling 
stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my 
opening  the  door  the  young  women  broke  off 
their  discourse,  but  my  landlady’s  daughters  tell- 
ing them  that  it  was  nobody  but  the  gentleman 
(for  that  is  the  name  which  I go  by  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  in  the  family),  they  went 
on  without  minding  me.  I seated  myself  by  the 
candle  that  stood  on  a table  at  one  end  of  the 


room,  and,  pretending  to  read  a book  I took  oot 
of  my  pocket,  heard  several  dreadful  stones  of 
ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashes,  that  had  stood  at  the 
feet  of  a bed,  or  walked  over  a church-yaitl  by 
moonlight ; and  of  others  that  had  been  conjured 
into  the  Red  Sea  for  disturbing  people  s rest  and 
drawing  their  curtains  at  midnight;  with  many 
other  old  women’s  fables  of  the  like  nature,  as 
one  spirit  raised  another,  I observed  that  at  tne 
end  of  every  story  the  whole  company  closed 
their  ranks,  and  crowded  about  the  fire.  1 tooic 
notice  in  particular  of  a little  boy,  who  was  so 
attentive  to  every  story,  that  I am  mistaken  if  & 
ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himself  lhis  ^we\v,e* 
month.  Indeed,  they  talked  so  long,  that  the 
imaginations  of  the  whole  assembly  were  mam 
festly  crazed,  and,  I am  sure,  will  be  the  worse 

for  it  as  long  as  they  live Were  I a father, 

I should  take  a particular  care  to  preserve  my 
children  from  these  little  horrors  of  imagination, 
which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they  are 
young,  and  are  not  able  to  shake  off  when  y 
are  in  years. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  12. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas,  has  very  curious  remarks  to  show  how, 
by  the  prejudice  of  education,  one  idea  otten 
introduces  into  the  mind  a whole  set  that 
no  resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  nature  01 
things.  Among  several  instances  of  this  kind, 
he  produces  the  following  instance : The  ideas 

of  goblins  and  sprites  have  really  no  more  tod 
with  darkness  than  light : yet  let  but  a o 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mm  , 
child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possib  y b 
shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  aga 
long  as  he  lives,  but  darkness  shnlleveraUe 
bring  with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they ^shall 
be  so  joined  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  on 

than  the  other.”  _ 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  109. 

Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  wi A more 

reverence  and  horror,  before  the  wor 
lightened  by  learning  and  philosophy ; . 

to  astonish  themselves  with  the  aPPre*\  . t. 
of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and 
ments.  There  was  not  a village  in  Englandthat 
had  not  a ghost  in  it ; the  church-yar  s . ^ 

haunted  ; every  large  common  had  a ci 
fairies  belonging  to  it;  and  there  a 

shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  see 
spirit.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  4 9- 

A person  terrified  with  the  imagination . d 
spectres  is  more  reasonable  than  one  who  th.nM 
the  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous  and  gr 
less. 1 1 Addison  : Spectator. 

Tender  minds  should  not  receive  ear!/ 
pressions  of  goblins,  spectres,  and  aPP^^^ 


glory. 

Obloquy  is  a necessary  ingredient in 
position  of  all  true  glory. 
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«or  can  any  counterfeit  long  gTOUnd‘ 
Cicero. 
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V-IUERO. 

.0  thinlc  Z ^ oufh‘  t0  ***  « 

best  have ZdT?ry  human  gloi7  = ‘he  very 

•heir  panegyrists.  """Z^ol.  Z™ 

pawTon  »Si0n  " '?Umph  of ‘he 

imagination  or  conception  Pf°ceedeth  from  the 
above  the  power  of  a °f  our  0Wn  Power 
Power  of  him  that  contendeth  with  us. 

Hobbes. 

such!rtl  the,Stron^est  incitements  to  excel  in 

h“gtsr4e\nirnrpli3hmen's «■ 

which  the  mind  of  mannhISIren>itUraIpassion 

though  it  may  be  faulTv  ,"n  !l  f°r  g 0ry ; which 
by  no  means  to  be  discourlged^^erh^m  °Ught 
moralists  are  too  • g t * . ^erhaPs  some 

Principle,  which ^ seems  in  k"  beating  dow"  this 
by  nature  to  give  motion  toall  ff n?g  ,mPlanted 
of  the  soul  and  ic  i?  , 11,6  Iatent  Powers 

it?elf  with  the  greatest  fare?-  °^served  to  exert 
dispositions.  The  men  wK*"  the  most  generous 
shone  the  brightest  characters  have 

appear  to  have  been  ct  g an.c,ent  Romans 
passion.  Hrir-u  tronf>ty  animated  by  this 
Hughes  : Spectator,  No.  554. 


liable,  w'  ?Bd  “ erea>>  glorious,  or 

by  his  eoodni  ,^  V“  evfrywhere  upheld 
mensi.y%nv“’n5ndJ""7ld*d  with  im. 

happy1 ™teethr 
toXt'n^r  Wi"  S£CUre  US  i"  this  haPP‘"- 

unthinking  me„  are  Sub^‘r'?  ofth“«  which 

SwS^s«55 

SJ-^S&SSi 

Addison:  Spectator t No.  381. 


T,  **or,  i>o.  554. 

possession3  of\nje  ehirf  *l“lSa.,y  t0  keeP  ‘he 
opposers  of  it  with^rvifii  Wb,cb  js  to  hear  the 
virtue  by  which  it  P t,encf»  and  preserve  the 
is  thoroughly When  a man 
admire,  wishVor  nr  n?d  11101  be  0?£ht  neither  to 
exactly  his  duty,  it  is  not^h^1""6  b?  What  is 

Persons,  or  acciden^n  h " l.h!  P°wer  of  seasons, 
only  is  z great  u diminish  his  value.  He 

of  the  mu!titudr^d,h°-Ca\n.eg,ect  the  Wlause 
of  its  f a vour!*d  Th is^ i/indeeH  mSCl^  ’"^dependent 
but  it  should comfort  na?^  d an.  arduous  task; 
highest  step  to  which  humWUS  Spmt  lhat  il  is  the 
Triumph,  appVuse  nr,i  n nature  Can  arrive. 
£ind  of  man  but*  dear  to  the 

dehght  to  say  to  vour  Jir  * ! more  exq«isite 

‘han  to  hear  toe  whnfe  k X°U  have  done  well, 
you  glorious,  except  vou  vUman  ,£ace  pronounce 
them  in  y0Ur  own  refl  J?*2”6  f aan  Join  with 
equal  and  uniform  m fec*,onj-  A mind  thus 
fashionable  admirers  tm/Ff  deserted  by  little 
be  had  in  reveren^T*  folI?Wers*  but  will  ever 
branches  of  the  oal  b^sou,s  Iike  itself.  The 
the  year,  though  its  r*}}  lh.e. seasons  of 
and  these  too  will  be  r*J  **  faI1.off  ,n  autumn ; 
spring.  11  be  restored  with  the  returning 

SlR  R‘  Steele  ‘ Stator,  No.  l,2. 

GOD. 

mind  is'lhe^mn’vf  of.checrfulness  to  a good 
whom  we  have  ™^™10!!  of  ‘hat  Bein|  on 
•hough  we  behold  and  in  whom, 


» JW*. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  AImightv*«s  nm 

,‘=ra„w 

impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea 
wS3'»3„°We  ”Vaybe  confident  ‘hat  he  regards 
recomln^.h  ”7*  ,hose  who  '"doavofr  (I 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  565. 

^^ss^ssrsteiss 

the  approbation  of  any  other  being.  6 °m 
l Addison  : Spectator. 

mem  forhlT'  Bei"g  h“  made  lhe  b“‘  a‘gu- 
ment  for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of 

the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  which  a ma^  of 
sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to  who  is  out  of 
•he  no.sc  of  human  affairs.  Add.son. 

“I0”1  perfec'ions  of  the  Deity,  the  more 

Shamtu:;  themf61"'  'he 

fec^f^^CoTt^tTrocmr^e’i^d 

vigorous  impressions  of  his  perpetual  prLnce 
with  us  and  inspection  over  us.  Presenc« 

Atterbury. 

with  °rlw?  Yfbe  admitted  int0  an  acquaintance 
with  God,  let  us  study  to  resemble  him.  We 

lxmike^Tthl^  °f  a divine  nature  in  order  t<t 
partake  of  this  high  privilege  and  alliance. 

Atterbury. 
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If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good,  he 
must  take  delight  in  those  creatures  that  resem- 
ble him  most  in  these  perfections. 

Atterbury. 

We  should  contemplate  reverently  the  works 
of  nature  and  grace,  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
providence,  and  all  the  wonderful  methods  of 
God’s  dealing  with  men.  ATTERBURY. 

The  scripture  saith,  “ The  fool  hath  said  in 
kis  heart, ‘ There  is  no  God’ : ” it  is  not  said, 

**  The  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart;”  so  as  he 
rather  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he 
would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe 
it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it : for  none  deny  there  is 
a God,  but  those  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there 
were  no  God.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVII.,  Of  Atheism. 

They  that  deny  a God  destroy  a man’s  no- 
bility ; for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts 
by  his  body ; and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by 
his  spirit,  he  is  a base  and  ignoble  creature.  It 
destroys,  likewise,  magnanimity,  and  the  raising 
human  nature.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVII.,  Of  Atheism. 

Man,  when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself 
upon  divine  protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a 
force  and  faith  which  human  nature  in  itself 
could  not  obtain : therefore,  as  atheism  is  in 
all  respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  depriveth 
human  nature  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above 
human  frailty.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XV/!.,  Of  Atheism. 

The  love  of  God  ought  continually  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  mind,  and  give  to  every  act  of 
duty  grace  and  animation.  Beattie. 

God’s  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  in- 
visible, not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor 
to  be  computed  by  number  of  successive  mo- 
ments. Bentley. 


If  this  pre-existent  eternity  is  not  compatible 
with  a successive  duration,  as  we  clearly  and 
distinctly  perceive  that  it  is  not,  then  it  remains 
that  some  being,  though  infinitely  above  our 
finite  comprehensions,  must  have  had  an  iden- 
tical, invariable  continuance  from  all  eternity  • 
which  being  is  no  other  than  God. 

Bentley. 

That  all  these  distances,  motions,  and  quanti- 
ties of  matter  should  be  so  accurately  and  har- 
moniously adjusted  in  this  great  variety  of  our 
system,  is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind 
material  causes;  and  must  certainly  flow  from 
that  eternal  fountain  of  wisdom. 

Bentley. 

The  consideration  of  our  understanding, 
which  is  an  incorporeal  substance  independent 
from  matter ; and  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
bodies,  which  have  all  the  stamps  and  charac- 
ters of  excellent  contrivance:  these  alone  do 
very  easily  guide  us  to  the  wise  Author  of  all 
things.  Bentley. 


Some  thought  and  meditation  are  necessary; 
and  a man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
have  God  in  all  his  thoughts,  or  to  say  m hu 
heart  there  is  none.  Bentley. 

The  last  property  which  qualifies  God  for 
the  fittest  object  of  our  love  is  the  advantage- 
ousness of  his  to  us,  both  in  the  present  and 
the  future  life.  Boyle  : Seraphic  Lome. 

All  the  loveliness  imparted  to  the  creature  is 
lent  it  to  give  us  enlarged  conceptions  of  that 
vast  confluence  and  immensity  that  exuberates 
in  God.  BoYLE* 

Such  immense  power,  such  unsearchable 
wisdom,  and  such  exuberant  goodness,  as  may 
justly  ravish  us  to  an  amazement,  rather  than  a 
| base  admiration.  BOYLE. 

You  owe  little  less  for  what  you  are  not,  than 
for  what  you  are,  to  that  discriminating  mercy 
| to  which  alone  you  owe  your  exempnonfrom 
miseries.  110 

As  to  the  freeness  or  unmeritedness  of  God'* 
love,  we  need  but  consider  that  we  so  little 
could  at  first  deserve  his  love,  that  he  loved  us 
even  before  we  had  a being.  BOYLE. 

And  to  be  true,  and  speak  my  sold,  when  I 
survey  the  occurrences  of  my  life,  and  cal 
account  the  finger  of  God,  I can  perceive  nothing 
but  an  abyss  and  mass  of  mercies,  either  in  g 
eral  to  mankind,  or  in  particular  to  myselt ; ana 
whether  out  of  the  prejudice  of  my  affectio  > 
an  inverting  and  partial  conceit  of  his  mercies, 

I know  not ; but  those  which  others  temcrosse, 

afflictions,  judgments,  misfortunes.  to  me  wno 

inquire  farther  into  them  than  their 
effects,  they  both  appear,  and  m event  have  ever 
proved,  the  secret  and  dissembled  favours  of 
affection.  It  is  a singular  piece  of  wisdom 
apprehend  truly,  and  without  passion,  the  wo ks 
of  God,  and  so  well  to  distinguish  his  justic 
from  his  mercy  as  not  to  miscall  too5*  f 

attributes:  yet  it  is  likewise  an  h°nest  piece  o 
logic,  so  to  dispute  and  argue  the  proceedi  gs 
of  God  as  to  distinguish  even  his  judg 
into  mercies.  For  God  is  nJerc,to  . t 
because  better  to  the  worst  than  the 
serve;  and  to  say  he  punisheth  noneinttns 
world,  though  it  be  a f 

Religio  Medici,  Part  I.,  hn. 

Although  to  opinion  there  be 
I may  seem  an  access  in  religion,  . 
cannot  at  all  consist  with  atheism , y t|,e 


cannot  at  all  consist  witn  ainc.s»M  /-*  the 
deductively  and  upon  mference  inc  ^ 
same : for  unity  is  the  inseparable  an 

attribute  of  Deity.  p^ntrs 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Vulgar  Errors 

As  he  created  all  things,  so  is  he  beyond  an 
in  them  all,  not  only  in  power,  as  under  his  su 
jection,  or  in  his  pr&ence,  as  being  soU] 

nition,  but  in  his  very  essence,  as  being  **  ^ 
of  their  causalities  and  the  essential  ca 

their  existences.  errors. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors 
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This  is  the  conjolation  of  all  good  men,  unto 
whom  his  ubiquity  affordeth  continual  comfort 
and  security,  and  this  is  the  affliction  of  hell, 
to  whom  it  affordeth  despair  and  remediless 
calamity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

But  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a consider- 
ation of  much  more  weight,  is  not  only  the 
opinion  of  the  better  sort,  but  the  general  con- 
sent of  mankind  to  this  great  truth;  which  I 
think  could  not  possibly  have  come  to  pass,  but 
from  one  of  the  three  following  reasons : either 
that  the  idea  of  a God  is  innate  and  co-existent 
with  the  mind  itself ; or  that  this  truth  is  so  very 
ol.vious  that  it  is  discovered  by  the  first  exertion 
of  reason  in  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  capaci- 
ties ; or,  lastly,  that  it  has  been  delivered  down 
to  us  through  all  ages  by  a tradition  from  the 
first  man.  The  Atheists  are  equally  confounded, 
to  whichever  of  these  three  causes  we  assign  it. 

Budgell:  Spectator , No.  389. 

Now,  though  in  a just  idea  of  the  Deity  per- 
haps none  of  his  attributes  are  predominant, 
yet,  to  our  imagination,  his  power  is  by  far  the 
most  striking.  Some  reflection,  some  comparing, 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  us  of  his  wisdom,  his 

J’ustice,  and  his  goodness.  To  be  struck  with 
lis  power,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should 
open  our  eyes.  But  whilst  we  contemplate  so 
vast  an  object,  under  the  arm,  as  it  were,  of 
almighty  power,  and  invested  upon  every  side 
with  omnipresence,  we  shrink  into  the  minute- 
ness of  our  own  nature,  and  are,  in  a manner, 
annihilated  before  him.  And  although  a con- 
sideration of  his  other  attributes  may  relieve,  in 
some  measure,  our  apprehensions,  yet  no  con- 
viction of  the  justice  with  which  it  is  exercised, 
nor  the  mercy  with  which  it  is  tempered,  can 
wholly  remove  the  terror  that  naturally  arises 
from  a force  which  nothing  can  withstand.  If 
we  rejoice,  we  rejoice  with  trembling ; and  even 
whilst  we  are  receiving  benefits,  we  cannot  but 
shudder  at  a power  which  can  confer  benefits 
of  such  mighty  importance.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756. 

But  the  Scripture  alone  can  supply  ideas 
answerable  to  the  majesty  of  this  subject.  In 
the  Scripture,  wherever  God  is  represented  as 
appearing  or  speaking,  everything  terrible  in 
nature  is  called  up  to  heighten  the  awe  and 
solemnity  of  the  Divine  presence.  The  Psalms 
and  the  prophetical  books  are  crowded  with 
instances  of  this  kind.  The  earth  shook  (says 
the  Psalmist),  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord.  And,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  painting  preserves  the  same  character  not 
only  when  he  is  supposed  descending  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but  even  when  he 
exerts  the  like  plenitude  of  power  in  acts  of 
beneficence  to  mankind.  Tremble , thou  earth! 
at  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  at  the  presence  of 
the  God  of  yacob ; which  turned  the  rock  into 
standing  water , the  flint  into  a fountain  of 
waters ! It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
P^sages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers, 
which  establish  the  general  sentiment  of  man- 


kind, concerning  the  inseparable  union  of  a 
sacred  and  reverential  awe,  with  our  ideas  of 
the  divinity.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Before  the  Christian  religion  had,  as  it  were, 
humanized  the  idea  of  the  Divinity,  and  brought 
it  somewhat  nearer  to  us,  there  was  very  little 
said  of  the  love  of  God.  The  followers  of 
Plato  have  something  of  it,  and  only  something; 
the  other  writers  of  pagan  antiquity,  whether 
poets  or  philosophers,  nothing  at  all.  And  they 
who  consider  with  what  infinite  attention,  by 
what  a disregard  of  every  perishable  object, 
through  what  long  habits  of  piety  and  contem- 
plation it  is  that  any  man  is  able  to  attain  an 
entire  love  and  devotion  to  the  Deity,  will  easily 
perceive  that  it  is  not  the  first,  the  most  natural, 
and  the  most  striking  effect  which  proceeds 
from  that  idea.  Burke: 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

I,  who  have  brought  my  mind  to  so  exclusive 
a veneration  for  the  divine  perfections  that  I 
have  no  admiration  left  for  those  of  men,  be- 
yond my  understanding  of  them,  am  yet  very 
willing  to  honour  virtue,  so  far  as  I am  able  to 
recognize  and  comprehend  it. 

Burke:  To  Lord  John  Cavendish. 

He  [Robert  Boyle]  had  the  profoundest  ven- 
eration for  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
that  I have  ever  observed  in  any  person.  The 
very  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him 
without  a pause  and  a visible  stop  in  his  dis- 
course ; in  which  one  that  knew  him  most  par- 
ticularly above  twenty  years  has  told  me  that 
he  was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not  remember  to 
have  observed  him  once  to  fail  in  it. 

Bishop  Burnet  : 

Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle. 

His  eye  is  upon  every  hour  of  my  existence. 
His  spirit  is  intimately  present  with  every  thought 
of  my  heart.  His  inspiration  gives  birth  to  every 
purpose  within  me.  His  hand  impresses  a di- 
rection on  every  footstep  of  my  goings.  Every 
breath  1 inhale  is  drawn  by  an  energy  which 
God  deals  out  to  me. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers  : 
Discourses  on  Mod.  Astron.,  Disc.  III. 

While  earthly  objects  are  exhausted  by  fa- 
miliarity, the  thought  of  God  becomes  to  the 
devout  man  continually  brighter,  richer,  vaster; 
derives  fresh  lustre  from  all  that  he  observes  of 
nature  and  Providence,  and  attracts  to  itself  all 
the  glories  of  the  universe.  The  devout  man, 
especially  in  moments  of  strong  religious  sen- 
sibility, feels  distinctly  that  he  has  found  the 
true  happiness  of  man.  He  has  found  a Being 
for  his  veneration  and  love,  whose  character  is 
inexhaustible,  who  after  ages  shall  have  passed 
will  still  be  uncomprehended  in  the  extent  of 
His  perfections,  and  will  still  communicate  to 
the  pure  mind  stronger  proofs  of  His  excellence 
and  more  intimate  signs  of  His  approval. 

W.  Ellery  Channing. 
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The  existence  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all 
religion.  The  whole  building  totters  if  the 
foundation  be  out  of  course:  if  we  have  not 
deliberate  and  right  notions  of  it,  we  shall  per- 
form no  worship,  no  service,  yield  no  affection 
to  him.  If  there  be  not  a God,  it  is  impossible 
there  can  be  one;  eternity  is  essential  to  the 
notion  of  a God ; so  all  religion  would  be  vain, 
and  unreasonable,  to  pay  homage  to  that  which 
b not  in  being,  nor  ever  can  be. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

The  accusations  of  conscience  evidence  the 
omniscience  and  the  holiness  of  God;  the 
terrors  of  conscience,  the  justice  of  God;  the 
approbations  of  conscience,  the  goodness  of 
God.  All  the  order  in  the  world  owes  itself, 
next  to  the  providence  of  God,  to  conscience; 
without  it  the  world  would  be  a Golgotha.  As 
the  creatures  witness  there  was  a first  cause  that 
produced  them,  so  this  principle  in  man  evi- 
denceth  itself  to  be  set  by  the  same  hand,  for 
the  good  of  that  which  it  had  so  framed.  There 
could  be  no  conscience  if  there  were  no  God, 
and  man  could  not  be  a rational  creature  if 
there  were  no  conscience. 

CHARNOCK:  Attributes. 

The  being  of  a God  is  the  guard  of  the  world ; 
the  sense  of  a God  is  the  foundation  of  civil 
order;  without  this  there  is  no  tie  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  What  force  would  there  be 
in  oaths  for  the  decision  of  controversies,  what 
right  could  there  be  in  appeals  made  to  one  that 
had  no  being  ? A city  of  atheists  would  be  a 
heap  of  confusion ; there  could  be  no  ground 
of  any  commerce,  when  all  the  sacred  bonds  of 
it  in  the  consciences  of  men  were  snapt  asunder, 
which  are  torn  to  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  denying  the  existence  of  God.  What  magis- 
trate could  be  secure  in  his  standing?  What 
private  person  could  be  secure  in  his  right  ? Can 
that,  then,  be  a truth  that  is  destructive  of  all 
public  good  ? Charnock  : Attributes. 


I question  whether  there  ever  was,  or  can  be 
in  the  world,  an  uninterrupted  and  internal  de- 
nial of  the  being  of  God,  or  that  men  (unless 
we  can  suppose  conscience  utterly  dead)  can 
arrive  to  such  a degree  of  impiety ; for  before 
they  can  stifle  such  sentiments  in  them  (what- 
soever they  may  assert)  they  must  be  utter 
strangers  to  the  common  conceptions  of  reason, 
and  despoil  themselves  of  their  own  humanity. 
He  that  dares  to  deny  a God  with  his  lips,  yet 
sets  up  something  or  other  as  a God  in  his  heart. 
Is  it  not  lamentable  that  this  sacred  truth,  con- 
sented to  by  all  nations,  which  is  the  band  of 
civil  societies,  the  source  of  all  order  in  the 
world,  should  be  denied  with  a bare  face,  and 
disputed  against,  in  companies,  and  the  glorv  of 
a wise  Creator  ascribed  to  an  unintelligent  na- 
ture, to  blind  chance  ? Are  not  such  worse  than 
heathens  ? Charnock  : Attributes. 

Is  God  a being  less  to  be  regarded  than  man, 
and  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  a creature  ? 
It  would  be  strange  if  a benefactor  should  live 


in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  house,  with  us, 
and  we  never  exchange  a word  with  him ; yet 
this  is  our  case,  who  have  the  works  of  God  in 
our  eyes,  the  goodness  of  God  in  our  being,  the 
mercy  of  God  in  our  daily  food,  yet  think  so 
little  of  him,  converse  so  little  with  hiir , serve 
everything  before  him,  and  prefer  everything 
above  him.  Whence  have  we  our  mercies  but 
from  his  hand  ? Who,  besides  him,  maintains 
our  breath  at  this  moment  ? Would  he  call  for 
our  spirits  this  moment,  they  must  depart  from 
us  to  attend  his  command.  There  is  not  a mo- 
ment wherein  our  unworthy  carriage  is  not  ag- 
gravated, because  there  is  not  a moment  wherein 
he  is  not  our  guardian  and  gives  us  not  tastes  of 
a fresh  bounty.  CHARNOCK : Attributes. 

God  is  a perpetual  refuge  and  security  to  his 
people.  His  providence  is  not  confined  to  one 
generation ; it  is  not  one  age  only  that  tastes  of 
his  bounty  and  compassion.  His  eye  never  yet 
slept,  nor  hath  he  suffered  the  little  ship  of  his 
church  to  be  swallowed  up,  though  it  hath  been 
tossed  upon  the  waves ; he  hath  always  been  a 
haven  to  preserve  us,  a house  to  secure  us;  he 
hath  always  had  compassion  to  pity  us,  and 
power  to  protect  us ; he  hath  had  a face  to  shine, 
when  the  world  hath  had  an  angry  countenance  to 
frown.  He  brought  Enoch  home  by  an  extraor- 
dinary translation  from  a brutish  world ; and 
when  he  was  resolved  to  reckon  with  men  for 
their  brutish  lives,  he  lodged  Noah,  the  phoenix 
of  the  world,  in  an  ark,  and  kept  him  alive  as  a 
spark  in  the  midst  of  many  waters,  whereby  to 
rekindle  a church  in  the  world ; in  all  genera- 
tions he  is  a dwelling-place  to  secure  his  people 
here  or  entertain  them  above. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

There  is  no  succession  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  The  variety  of  successions  and  changes 
in  the  world  make  not  succession,  or  new  ob- 
jects, in  the  Divine  mind ; for  all  things  are 
present  to  him  from  eternity  in  regard  of  his 
knowledge,  though  they  are  not  actually  presen 
in  the  world  in  regard  of  their  existence,  ne 
doth  not  know  one  thing  now,  and  anotner 
anon ; he  sees  all  things  at  once;  " Known  unt 
God  are  all  things  from  the  beginning  ol  ine 
world”  (Acts  xv.  18) ; but  in  their  true  order 
of  succession,  as  they  lie  in  the  eternal  coun 
of  God,  to  be  brought  forth  in  time.  * houg 
there  be  a succession  and  order  of  things  as  y 


are  wrought,  there  is  yet  no  succession  in  God 
in  regard  of  his  knowledge  of  them. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

What  encouragement  could  there  be  to  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  one  that  were  of  one  mind 1 15  , J 
and  of  another  mind  to-morrow  ? Who  would 
put  up  a petition  to  an  earthly  prince  that 
so  mutable  as  to  grant  a petition  one  aZ*;f 
deny  it  another,  and  change  his  own  act? 
a prince  promise  this  or  that  thing  upon 
or  such  a condition,  and  you  know  his  , 
to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the 
and  Persians,  would  any  man  reason  thus 
cause  it  is  unchangeable  we  will  not  seek  1 1 
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watraf ^ £ ■&=££ 

promised  L Can.want-  b«  he  hath 

desire  for  it  ^ ’ *T  ™r  s,ncere  and  ardent 
Charnock  : Attributes. 
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power  Ken  ,*  hefc“  do  wbat  is  above°,he 

= SSf*£?Sr? 

S£^«Haf*w±Bs 

SxriaKi?**'* 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

But  as  the  essence,  so  the  wisdom  n a • 


Him  a^ebSol“rin  wirkln8  Md  news  to  ,hose 

returning  to  thm  d,,»  ^,ckedn.ess»  or  careless  of 

not  expect  that  God^ll  ^terTis  ?Ust 

breach  upon  his  natnm  a j . W1  ’ make  a 
word,  to  gratify  their  lusff  his  own 

sonable  God  should  dii  ?°»  ,l  ,s  not  rea- 
'hem,  and  ceLe  to  i nT^h'“uCif  to  »““™ 
tinue  to  be  wicked  bv  rhl >d\that,fhey  may  con- 
lbat  they  may  be’  JLrh an8,ngb,s  own  nature, 
God  is  the  Mme-  oood  ”8'd  m U,eir  ^nity. 
?'ght,  and  sin  as  abfminabK  in  b'  am,abIe  in  his 
it  was  at  the  Uin!? n?b,!e  m hls  eyes»  now,  as 
same  God  he  if  th#»  J*  ° * tbe  woldd*  Being  the 
« the  same  friend  to  Jh^  ®n,emy  to  1,16  wicked, 
same  in  kno^  ' nn/,ghte°USV  He  is  lh* 
acts.  He  is  ih*  f * and  cannot  forget  sinful 
Prove  of  unLhl  fme  lnwil]-a”d  cannot  ap- 
"O'  but  C alwav  ?hfav'ces-  G°od"ess  caE- 
wickedness  cannm  but  iS"!  °f  h“  love.  and 
his  hatted;  and  « bu  ^ Way  lbe  objc«  of 
■he  same,  so  “hi\a  to  uVerslon  tosi"  is  alway 
uPon  sinners,  the  same  hewVk  b,s.judg®ents 
same  perfection  • ”e  w!  be  > for  the 
justice  for  the  punisXn^of^  be1onSs  to  h»s 
"css  for  hi,  di4e«fon  ,„  sin  S,n’  “ ‘°  his  holi- 
Charnock:  Attributes. 


; attributes. 

eye  of  man^but  hthe^°Ple  1! ° dcsPicabIe  »n 
garded  by  God  •*  though  »k  are  ^nown  and  re- 
yet  they  are  thfhJhey  a/\c,ouded  in  the 
shall  God  number  thl  *ars  -°f  the  wor,d » and 
heavens,  and  make  ^o  ,nan,mate  stars  in  the 
stars  on  the  earth  ? TUnt  of  his  living 
Persed*  he  wifi  po?t  for'Jiereyer'hey  are  d-‘ 
are  afflicted,  he  will  no? th?m  V however  they 
«*  ^ “umero^s  ha?  t JeSp,Se.them  5 ^ stars 
“jn;  some  are  visthlih  y !re,  enumerable  by 

^nliemoIThS^S  ani  known  b? 

nid  and  undiscovered  in  a con- 


abfe^pthl^  hil  de^es,  In  S htwo^ 

L*ggS33S3=S^ 

IS  h.s  Wisdom,  but  he  could  furnish  us  wi th  ^n- 
fimte  expressions  and  pieces  of  his  skill  Ac 

by  2TuJL  h'f  irme"Sity  he - not5  bounded 
oy  the  limits  of  place;  m regard  of  his  et#»r 

regaVrofmheifUred  by  ^ minutes  of  time;  in 

wisdom,  he  is  not  confined  to  this  of^  that  par- 

the  reasondof°hWOrkine:  80  tbal  in  «g«nfof 
tne  reason  of  his  actions  as  well  as  the  alorv 

and  majesty  of  his  nature,  he  dwells  in  unJZ 
proachabie  light  (I  Tim.  vi.  16);  and  whatsT 
ever  we  understand  of  his  wisdom  in  TreaS 
and  providence  is  infinitely  less  than  what  is  to 
himself  and  his  own  unbounded  nature. 

Charnock  : Attributes . 


. miT  iVUlCS* 

rJ]rnc?  ,s’he  gv5"1"1  for  'he  immutability  of 
God.  As  he  is  incapable  of  changing  hi? re 

iWah? e“rT  °f  birS  infini,e  wisdom.  so  he  is 
incapable  of  l«,ng  forced  to  any  change  be! 

knowledge  to  ignorance.  He  cannot  be  altered 
in  his  purposes  because  of  his  wisdom;  nor  in 

the  manner  and  method  of  his  actions,  because 
of  h,,  ,„fimte  strfngth  Men>  jndee.  «uae 

«»nH  deS'EnS.are  ald  deePest  and  'heir  purposes 
stand  firmest,  yet  are  forced  to  stand  still  s 

soiavei°  bv  “an"er  °r  tbe  'x«“''<>n  of  their’re- 
that^iviS  ,e'n0n  °.f  s5”ne  outward  accidents 
is ' ,b?m  m 'heir  course;  for,  having 
not  wisdom  to  foresee  future  hindrances,  they 
have  not  power  to  prevent  them,  or  strength  ti 
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remove  them,  when  they  unexpectedly  interpose 
themselves  between  their  desire  and  perform- 
ance ; but  no  created  power  has  strength  enough 
to  be  a bar  against  God.  By  the  same  act  of  his 
will  that  he  resolves  a thing,  he  can  puflf  away 
any  impediments  that  seem  to  rise  up  against 
him.  He  that  wants  no  means  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses cannot  be  checked  by  anything  that  riseth 
up  to  stand  in  his  way ; heaven,  earth,  sea,  the 
deepest  places  are  too  weak  to  resist  his  will. 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

Since  therefore  all  things  are  ordered  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  good  of  man,  they  are  so  or- 
dered by  Him  that  made  both  man  and  them ; 
and  man  must  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  his  Creator,  and  act  in  subserviency 
to  His  glory,  as  other  creatures  act  in  subser- 
viency to  his  good.  Sensible  objects  were  not 
made  only  to  gratify  the  sense  of  man,  but  to 
hand  something  to  his  mind  as  he  is  a rational 
creature ; to  discover  God  to  him  as  an  object 
of  love  and  desire  to  be  enjoyed.  If  this  be 
not  the  effect  of  it,  the  order  of  the  creature,  as 
to  such  an  one,  is  in  vain,  and  falls  short  of  its 
true  end.  Charnock  : Attributes. 

Unto  them  that  love  him,  God  causeth  all 
things  to  work  for  the  best.  So  that  with  Him, 
by  the  heavenly  light  of  steadfast  faith,  they  see 
life  even  in  death ; with  Him,  even  in  heavi- 
ness and  sorrow,  they  fail  not  of  joy  and  com- 
fort; with  Him,  even  in  poverty,  affliction,  and 
trouble,  they  neither  perish  nor  are  forsaken. 

Bishop  Coverdale. 

What  is  God  but  the  very  being  of  all  things 
that  yet  are  not,  and  the  subsistence  of  things 
that  are  ? Cudworth. 

Some  novelists  make  a contracted  idea  of 
God,  consisting  of  nothing  but  will  and  power. 

Cudworth. 

“ Without  God  in  the  world.”  Think  what 
a description,  and  applicable  to  individuals 
without  number  1 If  it  had  been  “ without 
friends — without  food — without  shelter” — that 
would  have  had  a gloomy  sound ; but  **  without 
God  P'  without  him ! — that  is,  in  no  happy  rela- 
tion to  him  who  is  the  very  origin,  support,  and 
life  of  all  things ; without  him  who  can  make 
good  flow  to  his  creatures  from  an  infinity  of 
sources ; without  him  whose  favour  possessed  is 
the  best,  the  sublimest,  of  all  delights,  all  tri- 
umphs, all  glories ; without  him  who  can  confer 
an  eternal  felicity;  without  him,  too,  in  a world 
where  the  human  creature  knows  there  is 
mighty  and  continual  conspiracy  against  his 
welfare.  Vihat  do  those  who  are  under  so  sad 
a destitution  value  and  seek  instead  ? But  what 
will  anything  or  all  things  be  worth  in  his 
absence  ? John  Foster  : 

Life  and  Thoughts , by  IV.  IV.  Everts , 218. 

His  works  but  faintly  reflect  the  image  of  his 
perfections ; it  is  a second-hand  knowledge : to 
have  a just  idea  of  him  it  may  be  necessary 
that  we  see  him  as  he  is.  But  what  is  that  ? It 


is  something  that  never  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive : yet  what  we  can  easily 
conceive  will  be  a fountain  of  unspeakable,  of 
everlasting  rapture.  All  created  glories  will 
fade  and  die  away  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  my  happiness  to  compare  the  world 
with  the  fair  exemplar  of  it  in  the  Div.ne 
Mind;  perhaps  to  view  the  original  plan  of 
those  wise  designs  that  have  been  executing  in 
a long  series  of  ages.  Thus  employed  in  find- 
ing out  his  works  and  contemplating  their 
Author,  how  shall  I fall  prostrate  and  adoring, 
my  body  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of 
matter,  my  mind  in  the  infinitude  of  his  perfec- 
tions ! Grove  : Spectator,  No.  635. 

Contemplation  of  human  nature  doth  by  a 
necessary  connection  and  chain  of  causes  carry 
us  up  to  the  Deity.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  divine 
influence  and  regimen  to  order  and  govern, 
conserve  and  keep  together,  the  universe  m that 
consistence  it  hath  received,  as  it  was  at  first  to 
give  it  before  it  could  receive  it. 

6 Sir  M.  Hale. 

There  is  no  creature  in  the  world  wherein 
we  may  not  see  enough  to  wonder  at : for  there 
is  no  worm  of  the  earth,  no  spire  of  gm*5*  n° 
leaf,  no  twig,  wherein  we  see  not  the  footstep 
of  a Deity:  the  best  visible  creature  is  man; 
now,  what  man  is  he  that  can  make  but  an  hair, 
or  a straw,  much  less  any  sensitive  creature  t so 
as  no  less  than  an  infinite  power  is  seen  in  every 
object  that  presents  itself  to  our  eyes,  if  ther 
fore  we  look  only  on  the  outside  of  tnese 
bodily  substances,  and  we  do  not  see  Go 
everything,  we  are  no  better  than  brutish ; maKe 
use  merely  of  our  sense,  without  the  leas  1 
provement  of  pur  faith  or  our  reason. 


ot  pur  iaun  or  out  - 

trary,  then,  to  the  opinion  of  those  men  w o 
hold  that  a wise  man  should  admire  "oth,JS\ 
say  that  a truly  wise  and  good  man  should  • 
mire  everything,  or  rather  that  lnfimtene 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  which  shows  its 
every  visible  object.  Bishop  J.  hall. 

Human  excellence  is  blended  with  many  1 m* 
perfections  and  seen  under  many  limi  1 • 

It  is  beheld  only  in  detached  and  separate 
portions,  nor  ever  appears  in  any  one  cha  . 
whole  and  entire.  So  that  when,  in  imi 
of  the  Stoics,  we  wish  to  form  out  of 
fragments  the  notion  of  a perfectly  g°°  r 
wise  man,  we  know  that  it  is  a mere  c 
the  mind,  without  any  real  being  l.n  WJ?0I^  itv 
embodied  and  realized.  In  the  belief  o a 
these  conceptions  are  reduced  to  real‘ly  * 
scattered  rays  of  an  ideal  excellence 
centrated,  and  become  the  real  attribute 
Being  with  whom  we  stand  in  the  near  • 
tion,  who  sits  supreme  at  the  head  o , 

verse,  is  armed  with  infinite  power,  and  pe 
all  natpre  with  his  presence.  . 

The  efficacy  of  these  views  in  Pr°du,cVJf 
augmenting  a virtuous  taste  will  mdee 
nnrtinnor!  fn  thfi  vividneSS  With  which  tfi  Y 
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formed,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
recur;  yet  some  benefit  will  not  fail  to  result 
from  them  even  in  their  lowest  degree. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

God  will  protect  and  reward  all  his  faithful 
servants  in  a manner  and  measure  inexpressibly 
abundant.  Hammond. 

God  alone  excepted;  who  actually  and  ever* 
lastingly  is  whatsoever  he  may  be ; and  which 
cannot  hereafter  be  that  which  now  he  is  not : 
all  other  things  besides  are  somewhat  in  possi- 
bility which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  act. 

Hooker. 

God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very  essence 
of  all  things,  without  which  influence  of  Deity 
supporting  them,  their  utter  annihilation  could 
not  choose  but  follow.  Hooker. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness, 
and  that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom, 
and  that  which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power. 

Hooker. 

The  better,  the  more  desirable : that  therefore 
must  be  desirable  wherein  there  is  infinity  of 
goodness ; so  that  if  anything  desirable  may  be 
infinite,  that  must  needs  be  the  highest  of  all 
things  that  are  desired : no  good  is  infinite  but 
only  God,  therefore  he  is  our  felicity  and  bliss. 

Hooker. 

Whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to 
make  mention  of  his  name;  yet  our  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as 
indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him ; and  our 
safest  eloquence  concerning  him  is  silence. 

Hooker. 

As  teaching  bringeth  us  to  know  that  God  is 
our  supreme  truth,  so  prayer  testifieth  that  we 
acknowledge  him  our  supreme  good. 

Hooker. 

God,  of  his  great  liberality,  had  determined, 
in  lieu  of  man’s  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same 
by  the  rule  of  that  justice  which  best  beseemeth 
Hooker. 

A little,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  is 
better  than  a great  deal,  with  the  encumbrance 
of  Hb  curse ; His  blessing  can  multiply  a mite 
into  a talent,  but  His  curse  will  shrink  a talent 
into  a mite ; by  Him  the  arms  of  the  wicked  are 
broken,  and  by  Him  the  righteous  are  upholden : 
so  that  the  great  question  is,  whether  He  be  with 
or  against  us,  and  the  great  misfortune  is,  that 
this  question  is  seldom  asked.  The  favour  of 
God  is  to  them  that  obtain  it  a better  and  en- 
during substance,  which,  like  the  widow’s  barrel 
wasted  not  in  the  evil  days  of  famine,  nor 
Wl11  Bishop  G.  Horne. 

What  an  immense  workman  is  God  in  mini- 
ature as  well  as  in  the  great ! With  the  one  hand, 
perhaps,  He  is  making  a ring  of  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  to  revolve  round  a 
planet  like  Saturn,  and  with  the  other  is  forming 
a tooth  in  the  ray  of  the  feather  of  a humming- 
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bird,  or  a point  in  the  claw  of  the  foot  of  a 
microscopic  insect.  When  He  works  in  min- 
iature, everything  is  gilded,  polished,  and  per- 
fect; but  whatever  is  made  by  human  art,  as  a 
needle,  &c.,  when  viewed  by  a microscope  ap 
pears  rough,  and  coarse,  and  bungling. 

Bishop  E.  Law. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a man  may  more 
evidently  make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence 
of  a God ; yet  he  that  shall  content  himself  with 
things  as  they  minister  to  our  pleasures  and 
passions,  and  not  make  enquiry  a little  further 
into  their  causes  and  ends,  may  live  long  with- 
out any  notion  of  such  a being. 

Locke. 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 
himself,  though  he  has  stamped  no  original  char- 
acters on  our  minds  wherein  we  may  read  his 
being ; yet,  having  furnished  us  with  those  facul- 
ties our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not 
left  himself  without  witness.  Locke. 

Our  own  being  furnishes  us  with  an  evident 
and  incontestable  proof  of  a Deity ; and  I be- 
lieve nobody  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it  who 
will  carefully  attend  to  it.  Locke. 

I think  it  unavoidable  for  every  rational  crea- 
ture, that  will  examine  his  own  or  any  other 
existence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  wise 
being,  who  had  no  beginning.  Locke. 

Serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  sovereign  Disposer  of 
all  things.  Locke. 

He  who  can  imagine  the  universe  fortuitous 
or  self-created  is  not  a subject  for  argument, 
provided  he  has  the  power  of  thinking,  or  even 
the  faculty  of  seeing.  He  who  sees  no  design 
cannot  claim  the  character  of  a philosopher; 
for  philosophy  traces  means  and  ends.  He  who 
traces  no  causes  must  not  assume  to  be  a meta 
physician ; and  if  he  does  trace  them,  he  must 
arrive  at  a First  Cause.  And  he  who  perceives 
no  final  causes  is  equally  deficient  in  metaphys- 
ics and  in  natural  philosophy;  since,  without 
this,  he  cannot  generalize,— can  discover  no 
plan  where  there  is  no  purpose.  But  if  he  who 
can  see  a Creation  without  seeing  a Creator  has 
made  small  advances  in  knowledge,  so  he  who 
can  philosophize  on  it,  and  not  feel  the  eternal 
presence  of  its  Great  Author,  is  little  to  be  en- 
vied, even  as  a mere  philosopher;  since  he 
deprives  the  universe  of  all  its  grandeur,  and 
himself  of  the  pleasure  springing  from  those 
exalted  views  which  soar  beyond  the  details  of 
tangible  forms  and  common  events.  And  if 
with  that  presence  around  him  he  can  be  evil, 
he  is  an  object  of  compassion ; for  he  will  lxi 
rejected  by  Him  whom  he  opposes  or  rejects. 

Dr.  Macculloch. 

I cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  love 
of  God  to  mankind,  who,  in  order  to  encourage 
obedience  to  His  laws,  has  annexed  a present  as 
well  as  a future  reward  to  a good  life,  and  has 
so  interwoven  our  duty  and  happiness  together, 
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that,  while  we  are  discharging  our  obligations  to 
the  one,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  making  the 
best  provision  for  the  other.  Melmoth. 

May  I be  one  of  the  weakest,  provided  only, 
in  my  weakness,  that  immortal  and  better  vigour 
be  nut  forth  with  greater  effect;  provided  only, 
in  my  darkness,  the  light  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance does  but  the  more  brightly  shine : for  then 
I shall  at  once  be  the  weakest  and  the  most 
mighty,— shall  be  at  once  blind  and  of  the  most 
piercing  sight.  Milton. 

The  whole  evolution  of  ages,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  is  so  collectively  and  presentifi- 
cally  represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all  things 
which  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  were  at  this 
very  instant  really  present.  Sir  T.  More. 

To  love  God,  which  was  a thing  far  excelling 
all  the  cunning  that  is  possible  for  us  in  this  life 
to  obtain.  Sir  T.  More. 

We  are  not  to  consider  the  world  as  the  body 
of  God : he  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  organs, 
members,  or  parts ; and  they  are  his  creatures, 
subordinate  to  him,  and  subservient  to  his  will. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

There  never  was  a man  of  solid  understand- 
ing, whose  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a 
pensive  inspection  advised,  but  that  he  hath 
found  by  an  irresistible  necessity  one  true  God 
and  everlasting  being.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

These  be  those  discourses  of  God  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves ; the  sensible 
in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their 
reasoning  souls.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Those  that  attribute  to  the  faculty  any  first  or 
sole  power  have  therein  no  other  understanding 
than  such  a one  hath  who  looking  into  the  stern 
of  a ship,  and  finding  it  guided  by  the  helm  and 
rudder,  doth  ascribe  some  absolute  virtue  to  the 
piece  of  wood,  without  all  consideration  of  the 
hand  that  guides  it.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

God  is  absolutely  good  ; and  so,  assuredly,  the 
cause  of  all  that  is  good : but  of  anything  that 
is  evil  he  is  no  cause  at  all. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Power,  light,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 

• being  all  but  attributes  of  one  simple  essence, 
and  of  one  God,  we  in  all  admire,  and  in  part 

discern.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

There  was  no  other  cause  proceeding  than  his 
own  will,  no  other  matter  than  his  own  power, 
no  other  workman  than  his  own  word,  and  no 
other  consideration  than  his  own  infinite  good- 
ness. Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

When  my  reason  is  afloat,  my  faith  cannot 

long  remain  in  suspense,  and  I believe  in  God 
as  firmly  as  in  any  other  truth  whatever:  :- 
short,  a thousand  motives  draw  me  to  the  con- 
solatory side,  and  add  the  weight  of  hope  to 
the  equilibrium  of  reason. 


There  is  no  nation,  though  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of 
I a Deity,  and  a persuasion  of  a state  of  retribution 
after  this  life.  South. 

It  is  the  nature  of  every  artificer  to  tender  and 
esteem  his  own  work ; and  if  God  should  not 
love  His  creature  it  would  reflect  some  dispar- 
agement  upon  His  workmanship,  that  He  should 
make  anything  that  He  could  not  own.  God  s 
power  never  produces  what  His  goodness  can- 
not embrace.  God  oftentimes,  in  the  same  man, 
distinguishes  between  the  sinner  and  the  crea- 
ture ; as  a creature  He  can  love  him,  while  as  a 
sinner  He  does  afflict  him.  South. 

This  doctrine  of  God’s  good  will  towards  men, 
i this  command  of  men’s  proportionable  good  W1 
1 to  one  another,  is  not  this  the  very  body  and 
substance,  this  the  very  spirit  and  life,  ot  our 
j Saviour’s  whole  institution  ? SPRAT. 

Those  who  apply  themselves  to  learning  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  one  God,  inconruptib 
and  unbegotten ; who  is  the  only  true  being,  and 
abides  forever  above  the  highest  heavens,  fro 
whence  He  beholds  all  the  things  that  are  done 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Stillingfleet  . 

Defence  of  Disc,  on  Romtsh  Idolatry. 

Kircher  lays  it  down  as  a certain  principle, 
that  there  never  was  any  people  so  rude  which 
did  not  acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme 
Deily  Stillingfleet. 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  busy  and  the  idle,  alike  shun  acquaintance 
with  God,  as  if  his  very  name  brought  uneasi- 
ness  and  disturbed  our  comfort  and  repose. 
we  mention  God  to  the  young,  we  too  often 
seem  to  be  troubling  them  with  what  they 
rather  forget  in  such  early  days;  wh'le  the  ag 
dislike  to  be  reminded  of  their  misfortune,  that 
their  time  on  earth  is  drawing  near  to  an  e 
If  we  mention  God  to  the  gay  and  happy,  we 
appear  to  be  interfering  with  their  Ple(asures_  , 
wemention  Him  to  the  great  and  to  the  learned 
they  will  intimate  that  such  subjects  belong 
rather  to  a lower  class  or  station.  But  the  P° 
and  laborious,  on  their  part,  refer  us 
who  have  more  information  and  ®or..  , ' 

Thus  a large  portion  of  mankind,  in  al  £ 

strive  to  keep  (God  out  of  their  though  s and  to 
live,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  without  Hi  mi 
world.  Yes,  without  Him  who,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  is  not  far  from  any  one  why 

we  live , and  move , and  have  our  ei  g.  , . 
should  they  act  so  strangely  and  unreason  y 
if  they  believed  that  acquaintance  with  uo 

would  give  them  peace  ? Cttmnt- 

Archbishop  Sumner. 

God  delights  in  the  ministries  of  his  own 
choice,  and  the  methods  of  grace,  m , 

oray  of  heaven,  and  the  dispensations  of  ete 

P Jeremy  Taylor  : Worthy  Communicant. 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil;  and  therefore^ 
were  but  reason  we  should  trust  Go 
J.  J.  Rousseau.  I his  own  world.  Jeremy 
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GOD — GOOD. 


Jeremy  Taylor. 

No  duty  in  religion  is  more  justly  required  bv 
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fr^COnStant  reason  of  this  can  be  given  but 
frcnn  the  nature  of  man’s  mind,  which  hath  thl 

it ; or  is  of  »T  *•*  ' “ and  stampedu^n 

God^flc^Ve  as./reat  assurance  that  there  is  a 
£*  aswc  could  expect  ,0  have,  supposing  !Lt 

Tillotson. 

^SF=£=F 

own  choice  TolishZf'  '°  himSe,f’  and  his 
self  he  could  ,u  - 7 8reatest  g°°d  to  him- 

would  bTthis  SU“  ?f  aU  his  »«•>“ 

as  God  U ’ T h were  Just  suct>  a being 
* Tillotson. 

Wni\I^U^rteCt{fn  C°f  a 
^mTev^CXSh%aL  for.enj°yS’  “d 

u Tillotson. 

. Tillotson. 

is  it  to  kn^whlm^0^ ,S  ex<;el,.ent* so  likewise 
tions  of  himself  in  t>^OSe  ,glon°us  “anifesta- 
Providence  ,h*  WOrks  of  crea,i°"  and 

Tillotson. 

break7Js?  from'all'"  covenant  witl>  God,  and 

*e  release* God”1 fromTli  7^™*  '?  him, 

made  to  us.  the  Prom,ses  he  has 

^ Tillotson. 

good. 

« th^m^st^a^f^n^n56  £ave  the  means> 

}*  gratified  and^t  whTchCVeneV°,enCe  Can 
least,  if  any  sacrifii  r h often  recluires  the 
self-love.  The  samp  personal  comfort  or 
in  a degree  much  hith  ?n  ™aJi be  exerased 
mnch  mfreusefultom^  !"  "sdf-  and  often 
“d  pemonal  kti«ss^ ^Personal  exertion 
with  the  means  of  th*  • ^ormer>  compared 
tnere  mockery  of  merrv^^k-!31^111^  Present  a 

«n  the  lowest  walks  of  Sif^1  ? the  latter’  even 
walks  of  life,  often  exhibits  the 


ad!frn Ihe  human^haracter*  ^sh  'b  “j* 
benevolence  not  onlvkd;  Th“  h'8h  and  pare 

P ved  of  an  object  on  which  it  may  be  bestowed. 

Dr.  Abercrombie. 

«3K2SrtlarS 

temype?VMdmfindyment  *u®  most  industrious 

r •- 

■ipsstssSSiSSy 

i:  sswss  s s sis 

employments  suited  to  a reasonable  nature  and 

te.“  wh° « 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  93 

• Addison. 

wouidm^  n;iiSery.of'lYe  miRb'  be  extinguished 
7npassion.a  eVlate  ‘he  gen*ral 

To  an  honest  mind  the  best  perquisites  of  . 
place  are  the  advantages  it  gives  a man  of  doing 
s * Addison. 

M,^tgI.tCt  5°  .°PPortnnity  of  doing  good,  nor 

He  will  exercise  himself  with  pleasure  and 

foa^L^ri  yCt  towards  men  are  littfe  better 
than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  art- 

thevanLlann0t  **  with,°.ut  Power  and  place,  m 
InJTY  °F  C°mmandmg  ground.  Merit  and 
f d works  is  the  end  of  man’s  motion ; and 

of  r55?Ce  °/  l5e  -?me  is  the  accomplishment 

rLS^u  rfStiJOT  !f  f man  can  be  Partaker  of 
God  s theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of 
uoa  s rest.  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XI.,  Of  Great  Place. 

,h.N°*HnfkCan,ue  °f  Rreater  use  and  defence  to 
'ha?  *Se  discovering  of  the  colours  of 
good  and  evil  showing  in  what  cases  they  hold, 
and  in  what  they  deceive.  Lord  Bacon. 

A good  deed  is  never  lost:  he  who  sows 
courtesy  reaps  friendship,  and  he  who  plants 
kindness  gathers  love : pleasure  bestowed  upon 
a grateful  mind  was  never  sterile,  but  generally 
gratitude  begets  reward.  Basil. 
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GOOD. 


A good  man  acts  with  a vigour,  and  suffers 
with  a patience,  more  than  human,  when  he 
believes  himself  countenanced  by  the  Almighty. 

Blair. 

The  whole  world  calls  for  new  work  and  no- 
bleness. Subdue,  mutiny,  discord,  wide-spread 
despair,  by  manfulness,  justice,  mercy,  and  wis- 
dom. Chaos  is  dark,  deep  as  hell : let  light  be, 
and  there  is  indeed  a green  flowery  world.  Oh, 
it  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other  greatness ! To 
make  some  nook  of  God’s  creation  a little 
fruitfuller,  better,  more  worthy  of  God ; to  make 
some  human  hearts  a little  wiser,  manfuller, 
happier,  more  blessed,  less  accursed!  It  is 
work  for  a God!  Sooty  hell  of  mutiny,  and 
savagery,  and  despair,  can,  by  man’s  energy,  be 
made  a kind  of  heaven ; cleared  of  its  soot,  of 
its  mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny ; the  everlast- 
ing arch  of  heaven’s  azure  overspanning  it  too, 
and  its  cunning  mechanisms  and  tall  chimney- 
steeples  as  a birth  of  heaven ; God  and  all  men 
looking  on  it  well  pleased.  Carlyle. 


’Tis  so  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good  that 
your  life  is  but  one  continued  act  of  placing 
benefits  on  many ; as  the  sun  is  always  carijing 
his  light  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  world. 

**  DRYDEN : Fables. 

You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
all  the  good  you  have  performed,  and  many 
prayers  that  your  power  of  doing  generou* 
actions  may  be  extended  as  you  will. 

Dryden. 

Profuseness  of  doing  good,  a soul  unsatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished 
desire  of  doing  more.  DRYDEN. 

Let  a man  compare  with  each  other,  and  also 
bring  to  the  abstract  scale,  the  sentiment  which 
follows  the  performance  of  a kind  action  and 
that  which  follows  a vindictive  triumph;  still 
more  if  the  good  was  done  in  return  for  evil. 
How  much  pleasure  then  will  that  man  ensure 
— yes,  what  a vast  share  of  it ! — whose  deliberate 

system  it  is,  that  his  every  action  and  speech  shall 

be  beneficent ! JOHN  Foster  : Journal. 


Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move,  and  live, 
pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no 
more.  Why  ? they  do  not  partake  of  good  in 
the  world,  and  none  were  blessed  by  them  ; 
none  could  point  to  them  as  the  means  of  their 
redemption ; not  a line  they  wrote,  not  a word 
they  spake,  could  be  recalled;  and  so  they 
perished : their  light  went  out  in  darkness,  and 
they  were  not  remembered  more  than  insects  of 
yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  O man 
immortal  ? Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and 
leave  behind  you  a monument  of  virtue  that  the 
storm  of  time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your 
name,  in  kindness,  love,  and  mercy,  on  the 
hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with 
year  by  year : you  will  never  be  forgotten.  No ! 
your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the 
hearts  you  leave  behind  you  as  the  stars  on  the 
brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  the 
stars  of  heaven.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

He  who  receives  a good  turn  should  never 
forget  it;  he  who  does  one  should  never  remem- 
ber it.  Charron. 

He  that  loveth  God  will  do  diligence  to  please 
God  by  his  works,  and  abandon  himself  with  all 
his  might  well  for  to  do.  Chaucer. 

Men  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

Cicero. 

The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  vir- 
tue, and  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the  means ; 
which  he  will  never  seriously  attempt  to  discover 
who  has  not  habitually  interested  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  others.  Coleridge. 

Remember,  that  he  is  indeed  the  wisest  and 
the  happiest  man  who,  by  constant  attention  of 
thought,  discovers  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  and  with  ardent  and  animated  reso- 
lution breaks  through  every  opposition  that  he 
may  improve  these  opportunities. 

Doddridge. 


Whatever  mitigates  the  woes  or  increases  the 
happiness  of  others  is  a just  criterion  of  good- 
ness ; and  whatever  injures  society  at  large,  or 
any  individual  in  it,  is  a criterion  of  iniquity. 
One  should  not  quarrel  with  a dog  without  a 
reason  sufficient  to  vindicate  one  through  all  tn 
courts  of  morality.  Goldsmith. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  inter- 
nit, upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  custom 
>f  doing  good,  in  regard,  if  there  be  the  e 
:essation,  nature  will  watch  the  opportunity  0 
etum,  and  in  a short  time  to  recover  the  ground 
t was  so  long  in  quitting:  for  there  is  this  ditter- 
;nce  between  mental  habits  and  such  as  av 
heir  foundation  in  the  body,  that  these  last  are 
n their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent,  an 
^in  upon  us  need  only  not  to  be  opposed; 
whereas  the  former  must  be  continually  rein- 
forced with  fresh  supplies,  or  they  will  languisn 

ind  die  away.  - 

Grove:  Spectator , No.  601. 

He  who  diffuses  the  most  happiness  and  miti- 
gates the  most  distress  within  his  own  c,rcl 
undoubtedly  the  best  friend  to  his  country  and 
the  world,  since  nothing  more  is  necessary 
for  all  men  to  imitate  his  conduct,  to  make  tn 
greatest  part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  ce 
a moment.  While  the  passion,  then,  of  som 
to  shine,  of  some  to  govern,  and  of  oth?refl‘ 
cumulate,  let  one  great  passion  alone  influx 
our  breasts,  the  passion  which  reason  ratines, 
which  conscience  approves,  which  Heave 
spires,— that  of  being  and  doing  good. 

Robert  Hall:  Reflections  on  War. 

Every  man  calleth  that  which  p'fSf*’  *"j! 
is  delightful  to  himself,  good;  an^  *a 
which  displeaseth  him. 

Some  things  are  good,  yet  in  so  m»ia 1 a de- 
gree of  goodness  that  many  are  only  not 
proved  nor  disallowed  of  God  for  1 
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£r*r,  p,:ar 

aw,  can  prevail  sufficiently  with  them.  y 
Hooker. 
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iiWUIUSK, 

«o  bat 

Ben  Jonson  : Discoveries. 

r^ffenllr  alKayS  pr0fi,s  by  his  “deavour: 
r«:SJ5  ,S  a^em;  n*y-  "hen  he  is  dead 
y example  and  memory.  Ben  Jonson 

s»&«fnf°A  thatJdr  e°od  to  O'hers.  If  he 
Tf  La  BRUYfeRE. 

if  .hie  ?s  hi"guS°  gIoriotts  “ doing  good, 

•henToth  ngtan^o  Sf  “SS0  'ike  G°d 

our  monpv  „c  ♦ • s°g!ori°us  m the  use  of 

goodness/  ° USC  U a ,n  works  of  Jove  and 

of  yoursdve^is^hat8^16’  humbIe  employment 
greatest  earnestness  aJ  !^ommen^  to  y°u  with 
»f  » wise  and  pio^Mfe^'"8  * la"£awpart 

«ndf  «*IWwe  1h^l!y  “*'m.a*«. w*>at  we  call  good 
parison  ' haU  find  “ lies  ■”>“*  in  con,. 

rn  . Locke. 

pleasure  or  /^minis/13*  *t0  .cause  or  increase 
Procure  or  pr^t  m us5  J*  else  to  | 
“•her  good,  or  absence  of  any’^'0"  °f  a"y 

grealneMSit1h£0°oI.dj°es  !!ot’  a<*ording  to  the 
cause  pain  eqSl  tn  #1  acknowIedged  to  have, 
causes  ^ 6^,  3,  pa|n' 

sence  of  good  ,V„*t  7 f;  because  the  ab- 
«nce  of  4in  is  a,ways  a pai">  “ ‘he  pres- 
w ’ Locke. 

a«d  drew  no/:cmsea ueC°nCl Uf  ed  within  itse,f» 

undoubtedly,  never  err  ‘f  ^ We  shouId> 
y,  never  err  m our  choice  of  good. 

Th-  • R . Locke. 

lected  to  satisfy  thTe*lCSt  co.nfessed  good  is  neg- 

desires  pursuing  rrifles^^^6  UneasinTess  of  our 
donetoo^oSj-andSlt^  **  ,d°ne  cannot  be 

it  will  frequltlv  hL"6®  e<^ed  !°  be  done 
he  done  at  all.  ^ ^ happen  that  it  will  not 

Bishop  Mant. 


ini  ,0  i«"g  fr°T  the  d‘ffhsi°n  of  bless- 

thS  can 

grace,  it  is  the  most  sovereign  .u  . 

andSinhife’  b?h  ,n  hin>  "h^fs  t „&7o?h 

tt  Bishop  Porteus. 

rtSSSvStrffS 

science  of  well-doing  is  an  ampk  reward?  ‘ 
«t>  i , Seneca. 

as  far  as  lies  within  our  power,  is  the  height  of 
goodness,  and  makes  that  temper  which  we  call 

I,  ...  Shaftesbury. 

md^x)0  ZTQ  ^^^^h^nore  enjoyt 

pr.cJsedfhV«etrw^  Tioy^l^Z 

the  practiser  still  more  in  love  with  the  fair  act. 

_ . Shaftesbury. 

„ * . South. 

By  good,  good  morally  so  called  bonum 

tuH?'1"?  '°  bf  understood  "Imi 

mat  the  good  of  profit  or  pleasure  the  hon»m 
mile  or  jucundum,  hardly  come  into  ’any  accouM 
„ Jf  , South. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad  but  he 
desires  the  credit  of  being  thought  good 

n . South. 

th,wlreS’  by  alon&  estrangement  from  better 
things,  come  at  length  to  loathe  them. 

rpi  , . South. 

ihe  true  profession  of  Christianity  inviolably 
engages  all  its  followers  to  do  good  to  all  men.7 

r»  v Sprat. 

A ?ut  th°.s*  men  only  are  truly  great  who  place 
heir  ambition  rather  in  acquiring  to  themselves 
he  conscience  of  worthy  Enterprises, 

e«lfL°SPe^  ffgl°ry,7h,Ch  awaits  lheni-  These 
exalted  spirits  would  rather  be  secretly  the 

! kSS0rJh°f  CVe"tt Which  are  serviceable  u/man- 
kind,  than,  without  being  such,  to  have  the 
public  fame  of  it.  Where  therefore  an  eminent 

buTln IS  robb5d  by  artl*fice  or  detraction,  it  does 
but  increase  by  such  endeavours  of  its  enemies. 

1 he  impotent  pains  which  are  taken  to  sully  it, 
or  diffuse  it  among  a crowd  to  the  injury  of  a 
JeT?0r!lW'Jl  naturally  produce  the  con- 

InTk  fCCt;  the  fire  W,H  b,aze  out»  and  burn  up 
all  that  attempt  to  smother  what  they  cannot 
extinguish. 

Sir  R.  Steelf  : Spectator , No.  172. 
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G O OD  .—GO  OD-BREEDING. 


Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  The  greater  congruity  or  incongruity  there  is 
„o  there  is  nothing  greater  for  which  God  made  in  anything  to  ,he. 

our  tongues,  neatlo  reciting  his  praises,  than  to  greater  tendenn  it  hath . to  promote > or  hmder 
minister  comfort  to  a weary  soul.  And  what  the  perfection  of  man  3natoe,somuchgreater 
greater  measure  can  we  have  than  that  we  should  degrees  hath  it  of  moral  good  or  evil to  wine 
biring  joy  to  our  brother,  who  with  his  dreary  we  ought  to  proportton 


eyes  looks  to  heaven  and  round  about,  and  can-  sion, 
not  find  so  much  rest  as  to  lay  his  evelids  close 
together — than  that  thy  tongue  should  be  tuned 
with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  the  weary  soul 
to  listen  for  light  and  ease ; and  when  he  per- 
ceives that  there  is  such  a thing  in  the  world, 


Bishop  Wilkins. 


GOOD-BREEDING. 


ceives  Uiai  U1CIC  19  SUI.II  a.  imug  .aa  ..  w.  — , One  may  now  know  a man  that  never  con- 
and  in  the  order  of  things,  as  comfort  and  joy,  versed  in  the  world,  by  his  excess  of  Z°°?' 
to  begin  to  break  out  from  his  sorrows  at  the  breeding.  A polite  country  esquire  shall  make 
door  of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little  yOU  as  many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would 
melt  into  showers  and  refreshment  ? This  is  serve  a courtier  for  a week.  There  is  infinite  y 
glory  to  thy  voice,  and  employment  fit  for  the  more  to  do  about  place  and  precedency  in  a 
brightest  angel.  ...  So  is  the  heart  of  a sor-  meeting  of  justices’  wives  than  in  an  assembly 
rowful  man  under  the  discourses  of  a wise  corn- 


meeting  of  justices’ 
of  duchesses. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  1 19- 


A friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly 
defined  good-breeding  to  be,  “the  result  ot 
much  good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a 

..  . ..  . • , r . i and  witn 


forter : he  breaks  from  the  despairs  of  the  grave, 
and  the  fetters  and  chains  of  sorrow ; he  blesses 
God,  and  he  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  his  life 
returning:  for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  but 
nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted , and  God  is  selfSnWfor  t^keTotherti  and 

pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much  as  11K1*  56  . . „me  indulgence  from 

In  this  world  whatever  is  called  good  is  com-  the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  ac /> ___  JLiv 
paratively  with  other  things  of  its  kind,  or  with  persons,  places,  and  circumstances,  8 . 

the  evil  mingled  in  its  composition  : so  he  is  a to  be  acquired  by  observation  an  *P  an<j 
good  man  that  is  better  than  men  comparatively  but  the  substance  of  it  is  everyw 
are,  or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  more  eternally  the  same.  _ 

than  the  bad.  Sir  W.  Temple.  Lord  Chesterfield  : Letters  to  fits  so  . 

No  man  has  a right  to  say  he  can  do  nothing  Civility  and  ^ terms, 

for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  who  are  less  bene-  thought  and  often  used  as,  synonymous 
fited  by  ambitious  projects  than  by  the  sober  I but  are  by  no  means  o. 
fulfilment  of  each  man’s  proper  duties.  By 
doing  the  proper  duty  in  the  proper  place,  a 
man  may  make  the  world  his  debtor.  The 
results  of  “ patient  continuance  in  well-doing” 
are  never  to  be  measured  by  the  weakness  of 


it  are  by  no  means  so.  .MJtv. 

. Good-breeding  necessarily  implies  civilny » 
but  civility  does  not  reciprocally  imply  go  - 
breeding.  The  former  has  its  intrinsic  weight 
| and  value,  which  the  latter  always  adorns  ana 
often  doubles  by  its  workmanship. 

To  sacrifice  one’s  own  self-love  to  other 


the  instrument,  but  by  the  omnipotence  of  Him  sacrifice  one  s defi- 

who  blesseth  the  sincere  efforts  of  obedient  people  s is  a short,  bu  , * Dropriety, 

faith  alike  in  the  prince  and  in  the  cottager.  nition  of  civility : to  do  1 » ^ 


cottager. 
Henry  Thompson. 


begin  on  ours. 


Tillotson. 


and  grace,  is  good-breeding.  The  one  is  \ 
result  of  good-nature;  the  other,  of  gQodsense, 

A more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  joined  to  experience,  observation,  an  a 

over  another  man  than  this,  that,  when  the  in-  Lord  CHESTERFIELD:  Worlds  IN  • 

jury  began  on  his  part,  the  kindness  should  A man>s  own  good-breeding  is  the  best  secu- 
rity against  other  people’s  ill  manners. 

J ^ Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  scholar,  without  good-breeding,15  8 
pedant;  the  philosopher,  a cynic;  the  soiaier, 

. brute;  and  every  man  disagreeable. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

It  would  be  a noble  improvement,  ■ « ™»er  1} 
recovery,  of  what  we  call 
nothing  were  to  pass  amongst  us  f or  ap 
which  was  the  least  transgression  ag  , t0 
rule  of  life  called  decorum,  or  a regw 
decency.  This  would  command  the  respec  ^ 
mankind,  because  it  carries  in  it  de 


Nor  is  the  lowest  herd  incapable  of  that  sin- 
cerest  of  pleasures,  the  consciousness  of  acting 
right ; for  rectitude  does  not  consist  in  extensive- 
ness of  knowledge,  but  in  doing  the  best  accord- 
ing to  the  lights  afforded.  Tucker. 

As  that  which  hath  a fitness  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  man,  considered  as  a sensitive  being, 
is  styled  natural  good;  so  that  which  hath  a 
fitness  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man  as  a 
rational,  voluntary,  and  free  agent,  is  styled 
moral  good;  and  the  contrary  to  it,  moral  evil. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 
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R.  C.  Trench. 
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moroseness.  egree  of  pride  and 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


GOOD-NATURE. 


good-humour. 

itself  agreeable.  P and  render  deformity 
tt  ’ Addison. 

»>e”“mXT\TdOU,rhereth-  °"  “.d  Wine  of  a 

Panionship  equal  to  that  wfcS  n°,iov}al  com- 

-hersmaP„aV|h^'^Jrh-nt[°keS  "* 

Washington  Irving. 

vegetable  fra^nce  Mhe™01^  88  Perfumes  to 
^rits,  the  other  recites  °Z  TeTj^eZ.^ 
ep, . Dr*  S.  Johnson. 

Oil  The  of  good-humour  seasons 

such  a manner  th«?  ♦fcITenccs  We  meet  with*  in 
but  they  all  pass  with^6  are,no  moments  lost, 
the  heaviest  of  loa^sfw^n' sat,isfactlon 

time,  is  never  Wt  th  «a!wd^*atof 

quality  to  the  highest  w,S\.  Van,as  has  •this 
cates  it  whenever  h p rfecl,on*  and  communi- 
merry,  the  severe  the  , The  Sad*  ‘he 

cheerfulness  when  he  ™^ancho: ^ show  a new 
the  same  time,  no  one  rn^  amonS  them.  At 
Varilas  has  ever  sa"d  that  anythin&  that 

hut  the  man  has  thn  - “ 1 deserves  repetition: 
tba‘  he  is  welcome to °f  temper 
■»un  thinks  he  is  so  tohjfc  eve,y 

to  contribute  anythin*  • ,does  not  seem 

pny;  and  yet  UDon^fl^f- m,rth  of  tbe  com- 
happened  by^i,  bdng?here  y0“  fi”d  if  a“ 

Sir  r.  Steele-  sju/ator'  No  iQo 

^•ohfcan^iroml^  Ver^  ^at  *«. 

!"*  whom  a mm  h.“  upon  a" 

faults  are  generally -T  V ,611'  conv«rses.  His 
quaintancef and  *V  all  his  ac- 

«antly  attends  all  his  »c  " elessness  ‘hat  con- 

greater  success  than  dm 'en*  “T*  bim  on  wi‘h 
•dhers  who  have  no  sh.™  " r*  ?"d  assuiu'ty  does 

S‘R  R Stee^  t 'his  endowmcnt. 

18  EELe  . Spectator,  No.  462. 


satfon^hanwT,  and"’0!''  <«reeabIe  in  conver- 

kept  un  in  SOC,,e!y  " conversation  to  be 
. ¥ ,hls  reason  mankind  have 

laStsSg 
^SwwS5?a 

good-nature;  but  without  it.  are  like  wiLi- 
■n  religion  or  a bare  foJ’oTholin^W 
w en  it  is  discovered,  makes  a man  more  detest- 
able  than  professed  impiety. 

hJ^n?d'nalUre.  is  generally  born  with  us- 

w“ k ’rST*  hkind  ,7atmen'  from  “he 
find  i t . hn^l  • cherishers  of  it  where  they 
where*  a!  noth'nS  *s  capable  of  forcing  it  up 

t^e  bie  sin^  Tf  ST  °f  itSe,f‘  lt  is  one  of 
edlJ^T  ?f  a haPPy  constitution,  which 
education  may  improve,  but  not  produce 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  169. 

Men  naturally  warm  and  headv  are 
ported  with  the  greatest  flush  of  good-nature. 

Addison. 

vffnsi,ent-  ‘cmporary  good-nature  is 

•AAUSSSa.  V.  ty*.  “• 

Addison. 

U™L£«rf  good-nature,  which  consists  in 

exerdscd  ^l  ^0^  0011'^  of  faul,s. is  ‘o  be 
exercised  only  m doing  ourselves  justice  in  the 

ordmaiy  commerce  and  occurrences  of  life 

Addison. 

The  world  will  operate  differently  according 
to  our  temper.  Almost  everybody,  in  the  sam 
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guine  season  of  youth,  looks  in  the  world  for 
more  perfection  than  he  is  likely  to  find.  But  a 
good-tempered  man — that  is  to  say,  a man  of  a 
wise  constitution — will  be  pleased,  in  the  midst 
of  his  disappointment,  to  find  that,  if  the  virtues 
of  men  are  below  his  wish  and  calculation,  their 
faults  have  beneficial  effects;  whereas  the  ill- 
tempered  man  grows  peevish  at  finding,  what 
he  will  as  certainly  find,  the  ill  consequence 
attending  the  most  undoubted  virtues.  I believe 
we  shall  do  everything  something  the  better  for 
putting  ourselves  in  as  good  a humour  as  possi- 
ble when  we  set  about  it. 

B*J2LKE : To  Lord  John  Cavendish. 

Affability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a word 
which  I would  fain  bring  back  to  its  original 
signification  of  virtue, — I mean  good-nature, — 
are  of  daily  use : they  are  the  bread  of  mankind 
and  staff  of  life.  Dryden. 

Good-sense  and  good-nature  are  never  sepa- 
rated, though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought 
otherwise.  Good-nature,  by  which  I mean  be- 
neficence and  candour,  is  the  product  of  right 
reason,  which,  of  necessity,  will  give  allowance 
to  the  failings  of  others,  by  considering  that 
there  is  nothing  perfect  in  mankind ; and  by 
distinguishing  that  which  comes  nearest  to  ex- 
cellency, though  not  absolutely  free  from  faults, 
will  certainly  produce  a candour  in  the  judge. 

Dryden. 


The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fall  into  arise 
from  themselves;  and  that  temper  which  is 
called  very  often,  though  with  great  injustice, 
good-nature,  is  the  source  of  a numberless  train 
of  evils.  For  which  reason  we  are  to  take  this 
as  a rule,  that  no  action  is  commendable  which 
is  not  voluntary;  and  we  have  made  this  a 
maxim : “ That  a man  who  is  commonly  called 
good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  any- 
thing he  does,  because  half  that  is  acted  about 
him  is  done  rather  by  his  sufferance  than  appro- 
bation.” John  Hughes  : Tatler , No.  76. 

That  inexhaustible  good-nature,  which  is  the 
most  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  spreading  itself 
like  oil  over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought,  and 
keeping  the  mind  smooth  and  equable  in  the 
roughest  weather.  Washington  Irving. 

’Tis  a great  error  to  take  facility  for  good- 
nature : tenderness  without  discretion  is  no 
better  than  a more  pardonable  folly. 

L’ Estrange. 

An  attribute  so  precious,  that,  in  my  consider- 
ation, it  becomes  a virtue,  is  a gentle  and  con- 
stant equality  of  temper.  To  sustain  it,  not 
only  exacts  a pure  mind,  but  a vigour  of  under- 
standing which  resists  the  petty  vexations  and 
fleeting  contrarieties  which  a multitude  of  ob- 
jects and  events  are  continually  bringing.  What 
an  unutterable  charm  does  it  give  to  the  society 
of  the  man  who  possesses  it ! How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  avoid  loving  him  whom  we  are  certain 
always  to  find  with  serenity  on  his  brow,  and  a 
■mile  on  his  countenance  ? 

Bishop  E.  Stanley. 


It  is  a very  common  expression,  that  such  a 
one  is  very  good-natured,  but  very  passionate. 
The  expression,  indeed,  is  very  good  natured, 
to  allow  passionate  people  so  much  quarter;  but 
I think  a passionate  man  deserves  the  least  in- 
dulgence possible.  It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over, 
that  is,  all  the  mischief  he  does  is  quickly  des- 
patched, which,  I think,  is  no  great  recoin 
mendation  to  favour.  _ 

Sir  R-  Steele  : Spectator , No.  430. 

We  should  not  confound  together  physical 
delicacy  of  nerves,  and  extreme  tenderness  of 
heart  and  benevolence  and  gentleness  of  char- 
acter. It  is  also  important  to  guard  against 
mistaking  for  good  nature  what  is  properly  good 
humour, — a cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  and  easy 
temper  not  readily  annoyed,  which  is  compati 
ble  with  great  selfishness. 

& WHATELY : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Goodness , 
and  Goodness  of  Nature. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  quality  that  can  pro- 
duce a greater  amount  of  mischief  than  may  be 
done  by  thoughtless  good-nature.  For  instance, 
if  any  one,  out  of  tenderness  of  heart  and  re- 
luctance to  punish  or  to  discard  the  criminal 
and  worthless,  lets  loose  on  society,  or  advances 
to  important  offices,  mischievous  characters,  h 
will  have  conferred  a doubtful  benefit  on  a tew, 
and  done  incalculable  hurt  to  thousands.  0, 
also,  to  take  one  of  the  commonest  and  mosi 
obvious  cases,  that  of  charity  to  the  poor,-* 
man  of  great  wealth,  by  freely  relieving  all  idle 
vagabonds,  might  go  far  towards  ruimaS 
industry,  and  the  morality,  and  the  prospe  y» 

of  a whole  nation.  ^^^Trindness 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Goodness, 

and  Goodness  of  Nature. 


GOOD  SENSE. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  so 
useful  as  common  sense  : there  are  forty  J11  . . 
wit  for  one  man  of  good  sense;  and  e 
will  carry  nothing  about  with  him  but  go 
be  every  day  at  a loss  for  readier  c“j^*^‘soN 

Of  these  are  a Socratic  dialogue,  tet*Jn| 
prove  that,  whatever  might  be  his  part*  be 
abilities,  a vicious  man  could  not  Pr®Pf  * « 
called  a man  of  sense ; and  a discours  - 
denial,  showing  that  virtue  was  not  se^  r ree 

its  practice  became  a habitude  and 
from  the  opposition  of  contrary  inchna  • 
Benj.  Franklin  : Autobiography. 

What  we  call  good  sense  in  th®^^d“hicl! 
life  consists  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  m ^ 

enables  its  possessor  to  view  at  all  ti 
perfect  coolness  and  accuracy,  all  tn  ^ 

circumstances  of  his  situation : so  tna 
them  may  produce  its  due  impression  ’ 

without  any  exaggeration  arising  from 1 ' ^ 

peculiar  habits.  But  to  a man  of  an  u g“ 
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imagination,  external  circumstances  only  serve 
as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  con- 
duct he  pursues  has  in  general  far  less  reference 
to  his  real  situation  than  to  some  imaginary  one 
in  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  placed : in 
consequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  him- 
self to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom 
and  consistency,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to 
others  all  the  appearances  of  folly. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

To  act  with  common  sense,  according  to  the 
moment,  is  the  best  wisdom  I know ; and  the 
best  philosophy,  to  do  one’s  duties,  take  the 
world  as  it  comes,  submit  respectfully  to  one’s 
lot,  bless  the  goodness  that  has  given  us  so  much 
happiness  with  it,  whatever  it  is,  and  despise 
affectation.  Horace  Walpole. 


GOODNESS. 

Goodness  I call  the-  habit,  and  goodness  of 
nature  the  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues  and 
dignities  of  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  Deity;  and  without  it  man  is  a 
busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing, — no  better 
than  a kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to 
the  theological  virtue  charity,  and  admits  no 
excess  but  error.  The  desire  of  power  in  excess 
caused  the  angels  to  fall ; the  desire  of  knowl- 
edge in  excess  caused  man  to  fall : but  in 
charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither  can  angel  or 
man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclination  to 
goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of 
man;  insomuch  that  if  it  issue  not  towards 
men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  creatures. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XIII.,  Of  Goodness , etc. 

The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many. 
If  a man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers, 
it  shows  he  is  a citizen  of  the  world,  and  that 
his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands, 
but  a continent  that  joins  to  them:  if  he  be 
compassionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others, 
it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that 
is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm : if  he 
easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows 
that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  shot : if  he  be  thankful  for  small 
benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men’s  minds, 
and  not  their  trash:  but,  above  all,  if  he  have 
St.  Paul’s  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
an  anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of 
"lV)ret^rCn’  sk°ws  much  of  a divine  nature, 
and  a kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XIII.,  Of  Goodness,  etc. 

Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained,  in  gen- 
erous honesty,  are  but  pale  in  goodness. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

This  makes  us  act  with  wonderful  tranquillity, 
because  it  ascertains  us  of  the  goodness  of  our 


The  truly  good  man  is  jealous  over  himself 
lest  the  notoriety  of  his  best  actions,  by  blend- 
ing itself  with  their  motive,  should  diminish 
their  value ; the  vain  man  performs  the  same 
actions  for  the  sake  of  that  notoriety.  The 
good  man  quietly  discharges  his  duty,  and  shuns 
ostentation ; the  vain  man  considers  every  good 
deed  lost  that  is  not  publicly  displayed.  The 
one  is  intent  upon  realities,  the  other  upon  sem- 
blances : the  one  aims  to  bt  virtuous,  the  othir 
to  appear  so. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the 
sentence  that  reason  giveth  concerning  the  good- 
ness of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do. 

Hooker. 

The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness 
is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  does  so 
account  it.  Hooker. 

There  is  that  controlling  worth  in  goodness 
that  the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it ; and, 
on  the  other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice, 
that  it  never  offers  itself  to  the  affections  of 
mankind  but  under  the  disguise  of  the  other. 

South. 

Bare  communion  with  a good  church  can 
never  alone  make  a good  man  : if  it  could,  we 
should  have  no  bad  ones.  South. 

Forever  all  goodness  will  be  most  charming; 
forever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odious. 

Sprat. 

Goodness,  as  that  which  makes  men  prefer 
their  duty  and  their  promise  before  their  pas- 
sions or  their  interest,  and  is  properly  the  object 
of  trust,  in  our  language  goes  rather  by  the 
name  of  honesty:  though  what  we  call  an  hon- 
est man  the  Romans  called  a good  man ; and 
honesty,  in  their  language,  as  well  as  in  French, 
rather  signifies  a composition  of  those  qualities 
which  generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


GOVERNESSES. 

I know  a little  of  governess-life.  We  com- 
plain in  England  that  so  few  employments  are 
open  to  women; — which  is  partly  the  fault  of 
the  women  themselves,  or  rather  of  the  friends 
who  have  influence  over  them.  All  female 
employment  must  be  so  excessively  genteel! 
There  is  no  rule  without  exceptions ; but  this 
I say  deliberately:  if  I had  twenty  daughters 
whom  I could  not  maintain  (as  would  be  prob- 
able in  such  a hypothesis),  but  whom  1 must 
send  forth  to  earn  their  living,  I would  rather 
see  them  ladies’-maids,  cooks,  waitresses  at  inns, 
milliners,  assistants  in  shops,  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, where  they  would  be  accepted  as  such, 
confectioners,  haberdashers, — I would  rather 
marry  them  to  some  honest  hard-working  emi- 
grant, kissing  them,  as  they  went  on  board  ship, 
with  the  prospect  of  never  more  beholding 
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«“  precarious,  .he  ^epen^^onjf  a 


governess. 

I had  time  to  make  these  reflections  before  I 
was  bid  to  “ Look  over  with  that  lady”  in  a 
curt  impatient  tone ; I sat  down,  all  obedience, 
and  read  the  entries  of  page  after  page,  select- 
ing here  and  there  a curiosity.  One  lady  de- 
manded a first-rate  governess  for  thirty  pounds ; 
another,  wished  for  a widow;  a third,  for  a 
good-tempered  person  who  did  not  wear  spec- 
tacles; a fourth,  offered  a situation  to  any  lady 
who,  possessing  large  acquirements,  would  be 

satisfied  with  a small  salary  and  the  conscious-  * . - f which 

ness  that  she  was  doing  good ; and  a fifth--con-  trate  the  same  power  for ^ the  g several 

eluding  the  list  of  accomplishments — desired  in  that  supreme  magistrate  transfers 
the  following  remarkable  manner:  “No  one  substitutes  who  act  under  him.  Addison. 
need  apply  who  has  not  confidence  in  her  own 

good  temper.”  The  salaries,  generally  speak-  Government  mitigates  the  inequality  of  P°w  ' 
ing,  were  low — very  low ; sixteen,  twenty,  and  and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of _tne low 
from  that  to  forty  pounds  being  the  average ; a rank,  a match  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow  is 
few  were  fifty  and  sixty.  One  family  offered  Addiso  . 

eighty,  and  one  a hundred ; but  all  demanded 
much  more  than  the  value  of  their  money. 

Household  Words. 


body  of  the  people;  or,  in  other  words,  whet 
there  is  no  part  of  the  people  that  has  not  a 
common  interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the 
legislators.  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legis- 
lators, it  is  no  better  than  a tyranny  ; if  there 
are  only  two,  there  will  want  a casting  voice, 
and  one  of  them  must  at  length  be  swallowed 
up  by  disputes  and  contentions  that  will  neces- 
I sarily  arise  between  them. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  287 • 

Providence  delegates  to  the 


Altogether,  my  study  of  that  Register  for 
Governesses  did  not  please  me ; it  made  me  a 
convert  to  Miss  Green’s  opinions  of  the  hard- 
ships of  her  class.  A governess  at  twenty  pounds 
a year  gets  thirteen  pence  per  day ; reckoning 
her  to  work  only  six  hours  a day — which  is 
almost  the  lowest  average — she  gets  a fraction 
more  than  twopence  an  hour.  Twopence  for  an 
hour  at  the  piano,  twopence  for  an  hour  at 
chalk-drawing,  twopence  for  an  hour  of  English 
lessons,  twopence  for  an  hour  of  French,  two- 
pence for  an  hour  of  German,  twopence  for  an 
hour  of  singing  songs  and  doing  Italian  lessons, 


A tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties  transmitted  from  a wise  and  virtuous  an 
cestry,  public  spirit,  and  a love  of  one  s county, 
are  the  support  and  ornaments  of  go7era™evnt- 

1 ADDISON. 

If  friends  to  a government  forbear 
ance,  they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a few  drapera 
men  to  ruin  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  supe 

rior  to  them  in  strength  and  interest. 

Addison. 

If  he  is  for  an  exclusion  of  fear,  which  is  sup 
posed  to  have  some  influence  m every  law, 
opposes  himself  to  every  government.^^ 

The  care  of  our  national  commerce  redounds 

and  the  o<fd  penny"  for  the  natural  philosophy  to  1 ^tnv^Snt. 

and  physical  geography  thrown  in  as  make-  l^an  any  ot^er  a £ ADDliON. 

eights.  Household  Words.  , ^ ; waived  to 

„ v,  r A A f Few  consider  how  much  we  are  m • 

The  reflection  was  forced  upon  my  mind  that  government,  because  few  can  represen.  now 
many  ladies  who  want  governesses  must  be  pro-  * frv~i  mankind  would  be  without  it. 
foundly  foolish  to  imagine  that  women  like  ATTERBURY. 

themselves  can  be  proficients  in  half  a dozen  4 ^ no  nobility  at  all 

arts  and  sciences  which,  separately  and  singly,  , ^ monarchy  w“  r Hrrannv  as  that  of 

form  the  whole  life-study  of  able  men.  The  is  ever  a pure  and  ateolute sovereignty, 
cheap  system  prevails  to  a ruinous  extent  amongst  ^e  Turks ; for  no  1 y i somewhat 

governesses;  it  has  lowered  them  as  they  never  and  draws  the  eyes  of  f*f°J democracies 
ought  to  have  been  lowered;  they  are  compelled  aslc*e  ^ro‘n.  riie  line  roy  . commonly  more 
to  seem  to  know  what  it  is  impossible  that  they  ^ey  nee  ^ not»  a”^  ^cAdition  than  wheie 
should  know.  Household  Words.  quiet,  and  less  to  “ are  upon 

are  stirps  of  nobles ; for  men  s eyes  * r .f 
the  business,  and  not  upon  the  pe  » ^ 

upon  the  persons,  it  is  for  the  busine  » 
fittest,  and  not  for  flags  and  pedigrees. 

Loud  Bacon. 

Essay  XV,  Of  Nobtldy- 

When  any  of  the  four  pillars  of 
are  mainly  shaken,  or  weakened  ( • ^ 

religion,  justice,  counsel,  and  treasure), 
need  to  pray  for  fair  weather. 

Lord  Bacon  . 

Essay  XVI.,  Of  Seditions  and  Trt  u 


GOVERNMENT. 

This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  where  the  legis- 
lative power  is  lodged  in  several  persons,  espe- 
cially if  those  persons  are  of  different  ranks  and 
interests ; for  where  they  are  of  the  same  rank, 
and  consequently  have  an  interest  to  manage 
peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but  little  from  a 
despotical  government  in  a single  person.  But 
the  greatest  security  a people  can  have  for  their 
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ilinnM  °l  perilou?  consequence  that  foreigners 


Man  was  formed  for  society  and  »*  ;c 
demonstrated  by  the  writer*  ftf/ n.  andi!-  aS  !s 

as? 

..  Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in  General. 
anJ!lLSlaT-Sh  Princ'P'cs  of  passive  obedience 

tbl  °ttlZ  ,Z  renounfd  at  the  Revolution  by 
them  MVeral  P?rties  who  declared  for 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

an^°Vernn,ent*  indeed  every  human  benefit 
telance  .nconveniences  j we  give  and  take  • we 

and  we°choose*rather  1o  bC  h*7  e"-°y  °‘hers ; 
“Ct°  deriveVf"  'i^^f-^e'adva"! 

fehowshiD  of  I d /r°m  -the  communion  and 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  ^e^March  22, 

gofeTnmern'In  k"e“’  * wri,er  the  theory  of 
allow  thnf  u p£lMtla  to  authority  as  not  to 

e-t  affection  and  beS^^SStf 

* ‘h!  Sheri*  *777. 

which  fedWme  eariv  T11?"8’  • gent,emen» 

prehensive  domini/  vb,?k’  tbat*  ,n  tbe  com* 

dence  had  pm  into  our  hlndh  the  ProvU 
sur  understandings  withTi’  ,?St.cad  °f  troubIing 

die  unity  of  emnfr*  » Si  {f c u 1 ,at  1 on s concerning 
don  of  legislative  nald  he  ,dfn!Uy  or  distinc- 
Passions  with  th*»  u P Wei^*  and  inflaming  our 
6 was  ouXl  tn  *1  pnde  of  “">™versy, 
government  to’the  all  sobfrness- lo  conform  our 
ofthe  several  ‘onlfw^C'er  a"d  circ"ms,ances 
“d  strangely  diveraified  th'S 

r „ Burke : 

Lett^  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol, 

APr‘l  3*  1 777- 


immw 

v * T Burke : 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 
Apnl  3,  ,777. 

answeT^ht?  fH*  What  3 ^ree  government  is,  1 

’ if*hey  XticdTanownm” 

stoemwhf " °faUthori,7  °«r  "’em  thani.sTon 
sistent  with  any  correct  ideas  of  perfect  freedom 

I ought  to  thank  them  for  so  gre"t  a trust  ^ri 

hatelr  endea^our.to  Prove  from  thence  that’they 
have  reasoned  amiss,  and  that,  having  gone  so  far* 
by  anaJogy  they  must  hereafter 
ment  but  by  my  pleasure.  Burke  : J * 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol, 
April  3,  1777. 

There  are  people  who  have  split  and  anato. 
ter!d  the.  doctrine  of  free  government,  as  if  it 
.Vat  ri?  abstra?  quesdon  concerning  metaphys- 
!fa  !,bertJ  and  necessity,  and  not!  matter  of 
moral  prudence  and  natural  feeling.  They  have 
disputed  whether  liberty  be  a positive  or  a neg? 
ative  idea;  whether  it  does  not  consist  in  being 
governed  by  laws,  without  considering  what  arf 
the  laws,  or  who  are  the  makers;  whether  man 
has  any  rights  by  Nature;  and  whether  all  the 

m3  y 5eJnJr?S  •be  n0t  the  alms  of  his  govern- 
anib,S  ,fe  ,tseIf  lhe,r  favour  and  indul- 
lerve^P^h?’  C0!TuPting  religion  as  these  have 
Tre  ph!,°soPhy>  contend  that  Christians 
are  redeemed  into  captivity,  and  the  blood  of 

themathlZr  ° mrnk!nd  ^ been  shed  to  make 
hVGS i°f  ?.feW  proud  and  insolent  sin- 
ners.  These  shocking  extremes  provoking  to 
extremes  of  another  kind,  speculations  are2  let 
loose  as  destructive  to  all  authority  as  the  former 

clftpl?  f freedony  and  every  government  is 
called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which  is  not 
tormed  on  their  fancies.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  0/ Bristol 
_ APril  3.  1777. 

That  man  thinks  much  too  highly,  and  there- 
fore he  thinks  weakly  and  delusively,  of  any 
contriv^ce  of  human  wisdom,  who  believes 
that  it  can  make  any  sort  of  approach  to  per- 
lection.  There  is  not,  there  never  was,  a prin- 
ciple of  government  under  heaven,  that  does 
not,  in  the  very  pursuit  of  the  good  it  proposes, 
naturally  and  inevitably  lead  into  some  incon- 
venience which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
counterwork  and  weaken  the  application  of  that 
nrst  principle  itself,  and  to  abandon  something 
of  the  extent  of  the  advantage  you  proposed  by 
U»  ,n  order  to-  prevent  also  the  inconveniences 
which  have  arisen  from  the  instrument  of  all  tl  e 
good  you  had  in  view.  Burke  ; 

Speech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliament 
May  8,  1780. 
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government. 


In  all  bodies,  those  who  will  lead  must  also, 
in  a considerable  degree,  follow.  They  mus 
conform  their  propositions  to  the  taste,  talent, 
and  disposition  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  con- 
duct : therefore,  if  an  assembly  is  viciously  or 
feebly  composed  in  a very  great  part  of  it, 
nothing  but  such  a supreme  degree  of  virtue  as 
very  rarely  appears  in  the  world,  and  for  that 
reason  cannot  enter  into  calculation,  will  prevent 
the  men  of  talents  disseminated  through  it  from 
becoming  only  the  expert  instruments  of  absurd 
projects.  If,  what  is  the  more  likely  event,  in- 
stead of  that  unusual  degree  of  virtue,  they 
should  be  actuated  by  sinister  ambition  and  a 
lust  of  meretricious  glory,  then  the  feeble  part 
of  the  assembly,  to  whom  at  first  they  conform, 
becomes,  m its  turn,  the  dupe  and  instrument  of 
their  designs.  In  this  political  traffic,  the  lead- 
ers will  be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  ignorance  of 
their  followers,  and  the  followers  to  become 
subservient  to  the  worst  designs  of  their  leaders. 

Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 1790. 

To  secure  any  degree  of  sobriety  in  the  pro- 
positions made  by  the  leaders  in  any  public 
assembly,  they  ought  to  respect,  in  some  degree 
perhaps  to  fear,  those  whom  they  conduct.  To 
be  led  any  otherwise  than  blindly,  the  followers 
must  be  qualified,  if  not  for  actors,  at  least  for 
judges;  they  must  also  be  judges  of  natural 
weight  and  authority.  Nothing  can  secure  a 
steady  and  moderate  conduct  in  such  assemblies, 
but  that  the  body  of  them  should  be  respectably 
composed,  in  point  of  condition  in  life,  of  per- 
manent property,  of  education,  and  of  such 
habits  as  enlarge  and  liberalize  the  understand- 
ing. Burke : 

^flections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  No, 
Sir.  Wherever  they  are  actually  found,  they 
have,  in  whatever  state,  condition,  profession, 
or  trade,  the  passport  of  heaven  to  human  place 
and  honour.  Woe  to  the  country  which  would 
madly  and  impiously  reject  the  service  of  the 
talents  and  virtues,  civil,  military,  or  religious, 
that  are  given  to  grace  and  to  serve  it;  and 
would  condemn  to  obscurity  everything  formed 
to  diffuse  lustre  and  glory  around  a state  ! Woe 
to  that  country,  too,  that,  passing  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  considers  a low  education,  a mean, 
contracted  view  of  things,  a sordid,  mercenary 
occupation,  as  a preferable  title  to  command ! 
Everything  ought  to  be  open, — but  not  indiffer- 
ently to  every  man.  Burke  : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rights,  which  may  and  do  exist  in  total  independ- 
ence of  it, — and  exist  in  much  greater  clearness, 
and  in  a much  greater  degree  of  abstract  perfec- 
tion : but  their  abstract  perfection  is  their  prac- 
tical defect.  By  having  a right  to  everything 
they  want  everything.  Government  is  a con- 
trivance of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  human 
wants.  Men  have  a right  that  these  wants 


should  be  provided  for  by  this  w wloin.  A"\ >" 6 
these  wants  is  to  be  reckoned  the  want, ° 
civil  society,  of  a sufficient  restraint  upon  their 

Burke  : 

passion  -^^ctions  on  the  Resolution  in  France. 

The  moment  you  abate  anything  from  the  full 
rights  of  men  each  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer 
anv  artificial,  positive  limitation  upon  those 
rights,  from  that  moment  the  whole  organisation 
of  government  becomes  a consideration  of  con- 
venience. This  it  is  which  makes  the  consti- 
tution of  a state,  and  the  due  distnbution  cf 
hs  powers,  a matter  of  the  most  delicate  and 
complicated  skill.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

The  science  of  government  being, 
so  practical  in  itself,  and  .ntendedorsach 
practical  purposes,  a matter  which  "quins  « 
perience,  and  even  more  expenence  than  any 
person  can  gain  in  his  whole  h°"*'£h 
i v : i ^Keorvincr  he  mav  be,  it  is  wun 


person  can  g«u«*  , • 

sagacious  and  observing  he  may  be,  itis  > ^ 
infinite  caution  that  any  man  ougbtto 
upon  pulling  down  an  edifice  which  has  an 
swered  in  any  tolerable  degree  for  . it 

common  purposes  of  society.or  °n  butlffing^ 

up  again  without  having  models  and  pattern 
of  approved  utility  before  his  eyes.^^. 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

But  the  principle  of  Mr.  Burke’s  proceeding 
ought  to  lead  him  to  a very  differcnt  conclus,  , 
—to  this  conclusion,— that  a monarchy  is  a tiling 
perfectly  susceptible  of  a ba,ance  °.  a ’great 
that,  when  reformed  and  balanced,  ^ 

country  it  is  the  best  of  all  government 
example  of  our  country 
as  it  has  led  him,  to  perceive  that 
not  only  reconcilable  to  liberty, ba  • t0  ^ 
be  rendered  a great  and  stable  secur  y, 
perpetual  enjoyment.  Burke: 

Appeal from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whip,  I79>- 

He  [Burke]  has  never  professed  himself^a 

friend  or  an  enemy  to  republics  or  to  m " 
in  the  abstract.  He  thought  that  the  c.rc™ 
stances  and  habits  of  every  coun ^ , greatest 
always  perilous  and  productive  o J? 
calamities  to  force,  are  to  decide  uw  te  'om 
of  its  government.  There  is  nothing  m ^ 
nature,  his  temper,  or  his  faculties  w 
make  him  an  enemy  to  any  repub li  , ^ 

, ancient.  Far  from  it.  He  has  studied  thefc.m 
and  spirit  of  republics  very  early  i ’ uh 
has  studied  them  with  great  attention,  and 
a mind  undisturbed  by  aff^tlon science  of 
He  is,  indeed,  convinced  lhat  tb  , wjthout 

, government  would  be  poorly  culUvated  witn 

that  study.  j*  0J  fVhigs. 

Appeal  from  the  Neiv  to  the  Via  rr  5 

The  Constitution  of  a country  once 
upon  some  compact,  tacit  or  ®xP[e  ft’  without 
| no  power  existing  of  force  to  alt  of 

I the  breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  co 
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S?rt2  “*»  to  **"1*  their  minds.  caS  **  £°™™men(s  faithful  ,0  their  entk. 


* \ ? miamous  flatterers  mav 

5£££5  ,0  corruPt  their  minds  cannot 

Physical  SS.*5  SS^“  ^ the 

^ ..  . Burke: 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

i t * nerves  not  to  be  broken  with 


c.  , , „ Burke  : 

fu%V,%™tim  °f,it 

,1 J°  provid,e  for  us  in  our  necessities  is  not  in 
the  power  of  government.  It  would  be  a vain 
presumptmn  in  statesmen  to  think  Aey  can  do 

tL  JhCiPe°e,C.  ma,ntain  them»  and  not  they 
he  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  government 
to  prevent  much  evil;  it  can  do  veiyTul?nOSi 
it7sn°o0td0n?  thls>  or  perhaps  in  anything  else, 
of  alMh  i7  S°  °f  the  state  and  statesman,  but 
of  all  the  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  rich  • 
they  are  the  pensioners  of  the  poor,  and  are 
maintained  by  their  superfluity.  They  are  under 
an  absolute,  hereditary  and 


-sal  patri^ch  in  Mnto°n  (who^hld  drawn0"" 

before  him  m his  prophetic  vision  the  »uP  an  absolute,  hereditary,  and  indefeasible  depend 
senes  of  the  genemtioLThJr^-ih!_W.ho,e  I ence  on  those  who  labour  and  are  milled  the 

P°°r’  Th  . Burke: 

Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity , Nov 
*795- 

At  some  time  or  other,  to  be  sure,  all  the  be. 

faKem  fonaStieS  ***  Ch°Sen  by  who 

caned  them  to  govern.  Burke 

a ^tm,°nStrate;he  eternal  ^^rence  between 
a true  and  severe  fnend  to  the  monarchy,  and  a 
slippery  sycophant  of  the  court.  7 

Burke. 


v **»'•*  UIttWII  up 

series  ““  Prop^c  vision  the  whole 

frnTvf  h-e  aerations  which  were  to  issue 
rev^ew  aftcr^hi = * T”  “Pab,e  °f  Pl-ing  in 
E«Uhe  Wes^  Zgwbr°i:ght  'oge,h«  fro“  ">e 

the  coa^net’of  f^0r,h;  “d  *h«  South,  from 
most  refined  and  c h^eS-  barbarism  to  the 
schemes  Jf  d ubl,e  cmhzation,  all  the 
vailed  nm«f  g?Vern71Pnt  wbich  had  ever  pre- 
collating andSCf^ankl-nd’  teighing»  measuring, 
with  .h^und  “,Tnn/i'„mm  j?ini"g  fa« 

Tli*  nalunl  efleci  of  Meliiy,  d«tncncf  "iiind 

domestic  Zi"  "at,°na!  PreJ“dice,  with  no  Burke 

'o  the  admiration  o(  mankind  “he  Con'’?1,'1,™'  to  dn*  °/  government  have  much  more 

of  England.  ’ ^,5°"  lutlon  f?  d *'.th  lhe  formation  of  national  character 

^tdenTfrom^e  p^ent'^t^o^G^Tc^and 

tiof  «„dd  ess,canses  U 10  i°se  half  its  renuta  them  ‘ ener§les  would  return,  and  enable 

'■“ler  ‘°a  of  the  National^Asscmbly  *1*!^"  'o^owerfuUre" 

*791.  assembly,  all  those  causes  that  are  connected  with  changes 

I go  on  this  ground  th..  m.d.  go,vernm.ents  *«*  they  have  sometimes 

senting  the  sodrtv  hIT  h goveT?mfint>  repre-  mad.e  whole  nations  alter  as  suddenly  and  as 
control  over  alHhe 5 a eenera,/«Perintend-  ?^C,°Us.ly  ™ individuals.  The  Romans  laid 
publicly  propagated  d ac.t,ons  and  over  all  the  down the,r  bberties  at  the  feet  of  Nero,  who 
which  it  neve^coufd  n°°  r'5CS  ?f  men’  without  would  not  eve«  lend  them  to  Caesar;  and  we 
the  wants  of  society  ad?qVale,y  for  all  lately  Sefen  lh?  whole  French  nation  rush, 

P°wer  with  an  equi table  5®”  r ,S  to.use  this  h?u  froml  lthe  very  extremes  of  loyalty, 
bond  of  sovewiS  Lmfc  fSCrebon’  the  only  J®  behead  the  mildest  monarch  that  ever  ruled 
PCrhaps,somuchSbv?bih  y*  .For  il  is  not*  ^ J a?d  CO"cluae  a sanguinary  career  of 

Powers  as  by  the  ^““P^on  of  unlawful  Pander  by  pardoning  and  rewarding  a tyrant  to 

of  those  which  are  m^SCi  °r1UI3 [warrantable  use  whom  their  blood  was  but  water,  and  their 
oppose  their  true  end^amP  1-^*  governments  gr°*ns  but  wind  : thus  they  sacrificed  one  that 
fnch  a thing  as  tvran™  d °bj,?Ct:  for  there  is  d j !,  mart7r  to  h,s  clei»ency,  and  they  re- 
X°u  can  hardly  S “ usurPation.  warded  another  who  lives  to  boast  of  his  mur- 

''filature  bXZ  ”?  4 Jfe  to  which  CoLTON!  L°'°"- 

•r  "no?’  'L‘he  ™les  of  heuignl'y  antTiXnce  °f  Povern”ents> ,hat  of  'l*  mob  is  the  most 

oppressive  ?>e-rVed ’ the  mosf  niLhitv'Ts  and  SRT3?  ^ so‘diere  lhe  mnst  expensive, 

P e things  may  not  be  done.  So  that  3nd  lb&l  clvll,ans  the  most  vexatious. 

* Coltc  N : Lacon. 
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He  [Mr.  Fox]  declared  that  he  did  not  affect  I 
a democracy : that  he  always  thought  any  of  the 
simple,  unbalanced  governments,  bad;  simple 
monarchy,  simple  aristocracy,  simple  democ- 
racy f_he  held  them  all  imperfect  or  vicious; 
all  were  bad  by  themselves;  the  composition 
alone  was  good.  That  these  had  been  always 
his  principles,  in  which  he  had  agreed  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Burke.  C.  J.  Fox: 

Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates , Feb.  9,  1790. 

Ws  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  our  idleness, 
pride,  and  folly  than  we  are  taxed  by  govern- 
ment. B.  Franklin. 

To  place  the  rights  of  man  as  the  basis  of 
lawful  government  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Paine ; 
but  was  done  more  than  a century  ago  by  men 
of  no  less  eminence  than  Sidney  and  Locke.  It 
is  extremely  disingenuous  to  impute  the  system 
to  Mr.  Paine  as  its  author.  His  structure  may 
be  false  and  erroneous,  but  the  foundation  was 
laid  by  other  hands.  Robert  Hall  : 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press , Sect.  IV. 

Civil  restraints  imply  nothing  more  than 
surrender  of  our  liberty  in  some  points  in  order 
to  maintain  it  undisturbed  in  others  of  more  im- 
portance. Thus  we  give  up  the  liberty  of  repel 
ling  force  by  force,  in  return  for  a more  equal 
administration  of  justice  than  private  resentment 
would  permit.  But  there  are  some  rights  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  yielded  up  to 
human  authority,  because  they  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  every  benefit  its  appointment 
can  procure.  The  free  use  of  our  faculties  in 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  the  exertion 
of  corporeal  powers  without  injury  to  others,  the 
choice  of  a religion  and  worship,  are  branches 
of  natural  freedom  which  no  government  can 
justly  alter  or  diminish,  because  their  restraint 
cannot  conduce  to  that  security  which  is  its 
proper  object.  Government,  like  every  other 
contrivance,  has  a specific  end;  it  implies  the 
resignation  of  just  as  much  liberty  as  is  needful 
to  attain  it;  whatever  is  demanded  more  is  su- 
perfluous, a species  of  tyranny,  which  ought  to 
be  corrected  by  withdrawing  it. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press , Sect.  IV. 

It  is  incumbent  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  ascertain  the  time  when  natural  rights 
are  relinquished.  Mr.  Hey  is  content  with 
tracing  their  existence  to  society,  while  Mr. 
Burke,  the  more  moderate  of  the  two,  admitting 
their  foundation  in  nature,  only  contends  that 
regular  government  absorbs  and  swallows  them 
up,  bestowing  artificial  advantages  in  exchange. 
But  at  what  period,  it  may  be  inquired,  shall 
we  date  this  wonderful  revolution  in  the  social 
condition  of  man  ? If  we  say  it  was  as  early  as 
the  first  dawn  of  society,  natural  liberty  had 
never  any  existence  at  all,  since  there  are  no 
traces  even  in  tradition  of  a period  when  men 
were  utterly  unconnected  with  each  other. 

Robert  Hall: 
Apology  foe  the  Freedom  of  the  Press , Sect.  IV. 


The  true  prop  of  good  government  is  opinion 

the  perception  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of 

benefits  resulting  from  it,— a settled  co"v1^10" 
in  other  words,  of  its  being  a public  good.  Now, 
nothing  can  produce  or  maintain  that  opinion 
but  knowledge,  since  opinion  is  a form  ot 
knowledge.  Robert 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Leaver  Classes. 

To  fill  the  minds  of  the  public  with  hatreds, 
jealousies,  and  suspicions  is  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  public  security.  When  this  spirit  * 
once  awakened  among  a people,  Ae  charade* 
and  conduct  of  its  rulers  seldom  fail,  m the  long 
run,  to  be  injured  by  it.  Under  disastere  which 
the  utmost  wisdom  cannot  prevent,  under  bur- 
dens which  the  strictest  economy  may  impose, 
government  presents  a plain,  a palpable,  and 
permanent  pretext  of  discontent  and  suspicion 
Misery  has  a sort  of  relief  in  attributing  its  suf- 
ferings to  the  conduct  of  others,  and  while 
soothes  its  anguish  by  resentment  and  clamour 
it  fastens  on  the  object  that  first  presents  1 s • 
This  object  will  naturally  be  the  rulers  of  th 
nation  Robert  Hai.l: 

Fragment , On  Village  Preaching. 

Government  is  the  creature  of  the  people,  and 
that  which  they  have  created  they  surely  hav 
right  to  examine.  The  great  Author  of  nature, 
having  placed  the  right  of  dominion  in  no  par- 
ticular hands,  hath  left  every  point  relating  to . rt 
to  be  settled  by  the  consent  and  approbation  01 
mankind.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  sophist^ 
to  conceal  the  origin  of  political  ng  , 
inevitably  rest  at  length  on  the  acquiescence  o 
Robert  Hall. 


the  people. 


On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion. 

Apart  from  the  personal  character 
which  are  fluctuating  and  variable,  yo 
the  apostles  continually  enjoin  respect  to  gov 
emment,  as  government , as  a perman 
nance  of  God,  susceptible  of 
from  human  wisdom,  but  essential,  un 
form  or  other,  to  the  existence  of  society  , , 
affording  a representation,  faint  and  in  q 
it  is  true,  but  still  a representation,  of  the  a 
minion  of  God  over  the  earth.  „ 

Robert  Hall. 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crtsis. 

Though  there  be  a kind  of  natural  oght  m 
the  noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  g°ve  , . 
which  are  of  a servile  disposition  ; neverthelej, 
for  manifestation  of  this  their  right  e ^a 
them  who  are  to  be  governed  seemetJI"^ER  7 

The  surest  way  of  governing,  b°lh  *n  a ^ 

family  and  a kingdom,  is  for  a husband  and 
prince  sometimes  to  drop  their  prer°^^^^ 

When  a new  government  is  es'abUsheOy 
whatever  means,  the  people  are  com  ^ ^ 
satisfied  with  it.  " “ 

All  experience  hath  shown  that  ^ "ufter- 

more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evil 
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in  elective  governments  there  is  a tacit  cove 
nant  that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shdl 
make  his  makers  princes.  L’Estrange. 

**  gOVeniment  is  the  proper  remedy  for 
the  inconveniences  of  a state  of  nature.  Y 

Locke. 

andSe,t"v0:rni  men  Partial  to  themselves 
friends,  and  ill-nature,  passion  and  re 

W‘  h T'3'  ,lhem  to°  'ar  •»  punishing 
Min^rf  a"d  lherefore  God  hu‘h  certainly  J. 

StenS.*0  res,rain  ,hecffy 

Jjeir  .“"sciences  oblige  them  to  submit  to 
^extci^TveM^^  gOVern0re  h^h‘ 

theypleSe7  PU'  8°V<!rnment  in<°  what  hands 
r ' Locke. 

anv^Mip1Uf  .know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom 
* claims,  came  by  his  authority,  before  we 
can  know  who  has  a right  to  succeed  him  in  It 

“ ‘s'  ?"‘U,re  of  ‘he  Devil  of  tyranny'to  tear 
and  rend  the  body  which  he  leaves  Am  Yh. 

thanrte  °/  CO?'inued  Possession  less  horriWe 

If  h were^hl  '!?  ,remend<>us  exorcism  ? 
under  .IH  Possible  that  a people  brought  up 

subvert  that' “1.  arbi,rary  system  could 
folly  half  k-  WI-'hoUt  acls  of  c™elty  and 
would  fc.’  h objections  to  despotic  power 
would  be  removed.  We  should,  in  that  case 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  at  l“st’ 

violence  revoIutlon  was  necessary.  The 
portioned  L .hi'  (.0U,raSes  wil1  always  be  pro- 

“I  ,£ 

Shstsft1^  ,!irr  disr^ 

fered  from  pLular  ^tUral*  If.our  ru,ers  suf- 
they  had  '^"orance,  it  was  because 

knowledge  If  'LVe“  'aken  *«7  ‘be  key  of 
fury, it wasbecnneetL wVe  assailed  with  blind 
blind  submi.«i„„  ' y had  eitac,ed  a"  equally 

Lord  Macaulay:  MiUcn,  Aug.  1825. 

Powerful  privifeoeH*1?  ®uroP*’  a large  and 
pie  and  defied  fhd  ,ranipled  on  the  peo- 

were  5£?g  °f  fead^  "oM« 

— dislri-  SZ&SS&&&* 


tection  of  the  powerful  commonwealths  which 
hey  were  unable  to  oppose,  and  gradudly  sank 
*ntoAe  mass  of  burghers.  In  other  placed  they 
possessed  great  influence;  but  it  was  an  infl/ 

dsedWbyetLdiffer?t  ^ lhat  which  was  exer-’ 
kingdom"  teCreCL°fnea,7  *«*** 

dieir  fastnC''iZenS"  Instead  °f  ^“eubg 
bellishtd  .f SeS  “Ptong  the  mountains,  tLey  era® 
bellished  their  palaces  m the  market-place:  The 
state  of  society  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
and  m some  pans  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State' 
more  nearly  resembled  that  which  existed  in 
the  great  monarchies  of  Europe.  But  the  gov. 
e rnments  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  through 
aelerh  7e™'U|'0ns’  preserved  a different  clifr- 
acter.  A people  when  assembled  in  a town  is 
,far  ”°re  ibrmidable  to  its  rulers  than  when  dis- 
persed  over  a wide  extent  of  country  The 
most  arbitrary  of  the  Caesars  found  it  nlceJa^ 
to  feed  and  divert  the  inhabitants  of  their  uZ 
wieldy  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces 

b^sLedT-  °f  Madrid  have  “°ra  than  once 
2 he-Tgn  ln  his  own  palace  and 
extorted I frorn  him  the  most  humiliating  conces- 
sions. The  Sultans  have  often  been  compelled 

withTe 1 T *5®  f?ri°US  rabbIe  of  Constantinople 

ith  the  head  of  an  unpopular  vizier.  From 
the  same  causes  there  was  a certain  tinge  oi 

0f  ZnhCe^niu,ey  m°narChieS  and  aris,ocracies 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Machiavelli , March,  1827. 


.nJ'*'  “f  ove,rleaP  *wo  or  three  hundred  years, 
of  thf  . MP  “‘I  EUTOpe  ,he  commencement 

rilnH  ..  6h  " T'tary'  Ever>'  free  constitu- 
1°  ,’  !ay,e  °"e,  had  gone  down.  That  of  Eng- 

n b,M  « cWe'H.  ?d  5e  dan£er-  and  was  riding 
t"*’.,  I"  Denmark  and  Sweden,  th! 
Wh&b  h d 5Vt'led  themselves  of  the  disputes 
”b'cb  raged  between  the  nobles  and  the  com. 
mons,  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  government  in 
handS'  ,In  France»  the  institution  of 
rnrf  nf  WaS  .on,y  mentioned  by  lawyers  as  a 
par  of  the  ancient  theory  of  their  government. 
It  slept  a deep  sleep,  destined  to  be  broken  by 

thT^r  c No  t*™"  remembered 

the  sittings  of  the  three  orders,  or  expected  ever 
to  see  them  renewed.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
had  imposed  on  his  parliament  a patient  silence 
of  sixty  years.  His  grandson,  after  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  assimilated  the  consti- 

lnJrjftL  ?g0nrt0L,lhat  of  Casti,e*  and  extin- 
guished the  last  feeble  remains  of  liberty  in  the 

fhtn,pSUr'  In  EngIand’  on  the  other  hand, 
!?*  .a[1,ament  ^as  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  it  had  ever  been.  Not  only  was  i:s  legis- 
lative authority  fully  established ; but  its  right 
to  interfere,  by  advice  almost  equivalent  to  com- 
mand, in  every  department  of  the  executive 
government,  was  recognized.  The  appointment 
of  ministers,  the  relations  with  foreign  powers, 
the  conduct  of  a war  or  a negotiation,  depended 
less  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  than  011  that 
or  the  two  Houses. 

What  then  made  us  to  differ  ? Why  wa-  it 
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that,  in  that  epidemic  malady  of  constitutions, 
ours  escaped  the  destroying  influence ; or  rather 
that,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  disease,  a favour- 
able turn  took  place  in  England,  and  in  Eng- 
land alone  ? It  was  not  surely  without  a cause 
that  so  many  kindred  systems  of  government, 
having  flourished  together  so  long,  languished 
and  expired  at  almost  the  same  time. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Hollain' s Constitutional  History , Sept.  1828. 

In  such  a state  of  society  as  that  which  ex- 
isted all  over  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
very  slight  checks  sufficed  to  keep  the  sovereign 
in  order.  His  means  of  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation were  very  scanty.  He  had  little  money, 
little  patronage,  no  military  establishment.  His 
armies  resembled  juries.  They  were  drawn  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  people : they  soon  returned 
to  it  again  : and  the  character  which  was  hab- 
itual prevailed  over  that  which  was  occasional. 

A campaign  of  forty  days  was  too  short,  the 
discipline  of  a national  militia  too  lax,  to  efface 
from  their  minds  the  feelings  of  civil  life.  As 
they  carried  to  the  camp  the  sentiments  and 
interests  of  the  farm  and  the  shop,  so  they  car- 
ried back  to  tire  farm  and  the  shop  the  military 
accomplishments  which  they  had  acquired  in 
the  camp.  At  home  the  soldier  learned  how  to 
value  his  rights,  abroad  how  to  defend  them. 

Such  a military  force  as  this  was  a far  stronger 
restraint  on  the  regal  power  than  any  legislative 
assembly.  The  army,  now  the  most  formidable 
instrument  of  the  executive  power,  was  then  the 
most  formidable  check  on  that  power.  Resist- 
ance to  an  established  government,  in  modern 
times  so  difficult  and  perilous  an  enterprise,  was 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  matter  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
it  was  far  too  simple  and  easy.  An  insurrection 
was  got  up  then  almost  as  easily  as  a petition  is 
got  up  now.  In  a popular  cause,  or  even  in  an 
unpopular  cause  favoured  by  a few  great  nobles, 
a force  of  ten  thousand  armed  men  was  raised 
in  a week.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

It  is  evidently  on  the  real  distribution  of 
power,  and  not  on  names  and  badges,  that  the 
happiness  of  nations  must  depend.  The  repre- 
sentative system,  though  doubtless  a great  and 
precious  discovery  in  politics,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  modes  in  which  the  democratic  part  of 
the  community  can  efficiently  check  the  govern- 
ing few.  That  certain  men  have  been  chosen 
as  deputies  of  the  people, — that  there  is  a piece 
of  paper  stating  such  deputies  to  possess  certain 
powers, — these  circumstances  in  themselves 
constitute  no  security  for  good  government, 
Such  a constitution  nominally  existed  in  France  ; 
while,  in  fact,  an  oligarchy  of  committees  and 
clubs  trampled  at  once  on  the  electors  and  the 
elected.  Representation  is  a very  happy  con- 
trivance for  enabling  large  bodies  of  men  to 
exert  their  power  with  less  risk  of  disorder  than 
there  would  otherwise  be.  But,  assuredly,  il 
does  not  of  itself  give  power.  Unless  a repre 
sentative  assembly  is  sure  of  being  supported  in 


the  last  resort  by  the  physical  strength  of  large 
masses  who  have  spirit  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tion and  sense  to  defend  it  in  concert,  the  mob 
of  the  town  in  which  it  meets  may  overawe  it ; 
the  howls  of  the  listeners  in  its  gallery  may 
silence  its  deliberations;  an  able,  and  daring 
individual  may  dissolve  it.  And  if  that  sense 
and  that  spirit  of  which  we  speak  be  diffused 
through  a society,  then,  even  without  a repre- 
sentative assembly,  that  society  will  enjoy  many 
of  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government,  Oct.  1829. 
Wherever  a king  or  an  oligarchy  refrains  from 
the  last  extremity  of  rapacity  and  tyranny  through 
fear  of  the  resistance  of  the  people,  there  the 
constitution,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  in 
some  measure  democratical.  The  admixture  01 
democratic  power  may  be  slight.  It  may  be 
much  slighter  than  it  ought  to  be;  but  some 
admixture  there  is.  Wherever  a numerical  mi- 
nority, by  means  of  superior  wealth  or  intelli- 
gence, of  political  concert,  or  of  military  dis- 
cipline, exerciser  a greater  influence  on  the 
society  than  any  other  <equal  number  of  persons, 
— there,  whatever  the  form  of  government  may 
be  called,  a mixture  of  aristocracy  does  m fact 
exist.  And  wherever  a single  man,  from  what- 
ever cause,  is  so  necessary  to  the  community, 
or  to  any  portion  of  it,  that  he  possesses  more 
power  than  any  other  man,  there  is  a mixture  0 
monarchy.  This  is  the  philosophical  classifica- 
tion of  governments : and  if  we  use  this  clas- 
sification we  shall  find,  not  only  that  there  are 
mixed  governments,  but  that  all  governmen  s 
are,  and  must  always  be,  mixed.  But  we  may 
safely  challenge  Mr.  Mill  to  give  any  definition 
of  power,  or  to  make  any  classification  of  gov- 
ernments, which  shall  bear  him  out  in  his  asser 
tion  that  a lasting  division  of  authority  is  im- 
practicable. Lord  Macaulay  : 

Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a question 
rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.  A gov 
ernment  can  interfere  in  discussion  only  y 
making  it  less  free  than  it  would  otherwise  • 
Men  are  most  likely  to  form  just  opinions  w e 
they  have  no  other  wish  than  to  know  the  tru  » 
and  are  exempt  from  all  influence  either  °‘  ?P 
or  fear.  Government,  as  government,  can  n g 
nothing  but  the  influence  of  hopes  and  tears 
support  its  doctrines.  It  carries  on 
not  with  reasons,  but  with  threats  and  *?  * 

If  it  employs  reasons,  it  does  so,  not  m vi 
of  any  powers  which  belong  to  it  as  a 8®ve 
ment.  Thus,  instead  of  a contest  betweei 

argument  and  argument,  we  have  a 


argument  anu  argument,  wt  - --  . 

tween  argument  and  force.  Instead  of  a con 
in  which  truth,  from  the  natural  constitution 
the  human  mind,  has  a decided  advantage' 0 
falsehood,  we  have  a contest  in  which  trutn  ca. 
be  victorious  only  by  accident.  , . 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  security  which  th 

training  gives  to  governments?  Mr.  bo  ? 
would  scarcely  propose  that  discussion  s 
be  more  effectually  shackled,  that  public  op 
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J“|d  be.  “ore  disciplined  into  con- 

ormity  with  established  institutions,  than  in 
Yet  we  know  that  the  re” 
stramts  which  exist  m Spain  and  Italy  have  not 
Pre?*nd  ?theism  fro®  spreading  among  "he 
:tfed*ClaS.SeS'  and  especially  among  those 
whose  office  tt  is  to  minister  a?  the  altars  of 

of  ti,.  i °"l  know  how,  at  the  rime 

®: e Frenjh  Revolution,  priest  after  priest 
came  forward  to  declare  that  his  doctrine  his 
mmtstry,  his  whole  life,  had  been  a lie,  a mum- 
, . ry*  dimng  which  he  could  scarcely  compose 
his  countenance  sufficiently  to  cany  on  the 
Imposture  Lord  Macaulay; 

Southey  s Colloquies  on  Society , Jan.  1830 
the1  mLTe  “"""red  that  the  great  bodyof 

on  m^ren  aSVn-EngIand  Iook  wi,h  aversion 
on  monarchy  and  anstocracy,  I should  be  forced 

that  mST'  V°  C°me '° ,his  conclusion, 
that  monarchical  and  anstocratical  institutions 
are  unsuited  to  my  country.  Monarchy  and 

aresmUai  vaJ,uaWe  and  ““M  as  I think  them! 
2 end.  t1'  2nd  “sefnl  as  means,  and  not 
neS  nf  A ThC  C?d  °f  £overnw,ent  is  the  happi- 
in  a pah  C»  P60.?. e ; aad  I do  not  conceive  that, 

De  , lke  tb,s»  tke  happiness  of  the 

peopk  can  be  promoted  by  a form  of  govern- 

Sen th  *5?  ?“d!e  C,asses  P,a“  »° 

middle 'classes  kblcb  *x,s,s  on,y  because  the 

ffieir  sentim^fhT  "°  °rga"  bP  which  t0  make 
meir  sentiments  known.  But.  Sir  I am  fnllv 

tCo°n„ZTddthheaRhe  riddle  Classes  Si"cerely  «-i  'h 

.uriotfrighuWpvr tives  and  the  cons,i- 

c.  , _ Lord  Macaulay: 

183/”  Parliameniary  Reform , March, 

its^ene^'  ,jutlf'  of  a form  of  government  by 
Evert  foZ  o?  enCy’  "0t  by  hapPy  accidents. 

of  government  has  its  happy  acci- 

we  ’aS  i(?haPPy  accident  Yet 

"h-l™  “'  disposed  to  abolish  all  constitutional 

to  take  nn  P'nCC  a"  abs?lule  masler  over  us,  and 
or  SM  ha.nce  *he*her  he  may  be  a Caligula 
House  „afT  Aure  ,us-  In  whatever  way  the 
men  wiri  h?'i;m0nS  raasy  be  some  able 

be  chosen  • cbosen  ,n  tbat  way  who  would  not 
lawT*Vn  lanyJ0,ber  way-  If  'here  were  a 
'hlu Id  he  M im  ed,  ,allest  men  m England 
probablv  h^Cm  “u0/  Parliament,  there  would 
woidd  l^  T able  me"  among  those  who 
Uw  I™?  ‘h'  House  by  virtue  of  this 

stand  finrt  /l  ihU,,'?rtdeParSons  wl,ose  "ames 
4-I1-:  w rat  ln  tI,e  alphabetical  list  of  the  Court 

w le  Zrhnh,adn  M™bm  °f  Parliament,  th  re 

read  inPr°bab  y b,e  able  man  among  them.  We 

wa$d elected'bv  th^IS*° a «b'«  *** 
we  shall  c/»  7 he  neighing  of  his  horse;  but 

election  * y’  1 lhink’  adoPt  this  m°de  of 
eu*  , _ Lord  Macaulay  : 

1831^  Parltamentafy  Reform,  March, 


2 S3 


m^b,LSinCSS  °,f  government  s not  directly  to 
make  the  people  rich,  but  to  protect  them7  in 
making  themselves  rich;  and  a government 
which  attempts  more  than  this  is  precisely  the 
government  which  is  likely  to  perform  leaf 

SiDle^W5  h°  n0t  and  Cannot  suPP°rt  the 

people.  We  have  no  miraculous  powers  • we 
have  not  the  rod  of  the  Hebrew  lawgTver*  we 
cannot  ram  down  bread  on  the  multifude  from 
ileaven : we  cannot  smite  the  rod  and  give  them 
°mtk  We  give  them  only  fridom  to 

se^ritvine;rv.,  UStry  t0  the  best  ad vantage,  and 
secunty  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  their  industry 
has  acquired.  These  advantages  it  is  our  dutV 
o give  them  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  The 
fn-d  i®rethought  of  individuals  will 
thus  have  fa,r  play;  and  it  is  only  by  the  dili- 
gence and  forethought  of  individuals7  that  the 
community  can  become  prosperous. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform , Sept. 
20,  1831.  v 


of  *VncoKCal  COndi,ion  of  the  tody 

but  as  an  aUerariv"""!?,"1  “**  "°l  “ a sPecific- 
indeed  and  »5tS  °Peral,on  ,s  powerful, 

eea,  and  certain,  but  gradual  and  indirect. 


We  are  desirous,  before  we  enter  on  the  dis- 
°t *•“  imPort,ant  question,  to  point  out 
clearly  a distinction  which,  though  very  obvious 
seems  to  be  overlooked  by  many  excellent  peo- 
ple. In  their  opinion,  to  say  that  the  ends  of 
government  are  temporal  and  not  spiritual  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  temporal  welfare 
ot  man  is  of  more  importance  than  his  spiritual 
welfare.  But  this  is  an  entire  mistake.  The 
question  is  not  whether  spiritual  interests  be  or 
be  not  superior  m importance  to  temporal  inter- 
ests;  but  whether  the  machinery  which  happens 
at  any  moment  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  certain  temporal  interests  of  a 
society  be  necessarily  such  a machinery  as  is 
ntted  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  that 
society.  Without  a division  of  labour  the  world 
could  not  go  on.  It  is  of  very  much  more  im- 
portance that  men  should  have  food  than  that 
tney  should  have  pianofortes.  Yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  every  pianoforte-maker  ought 
to  add  the  business  of  a baker  to  his  own  ; for 
it  he  did  so,  we  should  have  both  much  worse 
music  and  much  worse  bread.  It  is  of  much 
more  importance  that  the  knowledge  of  religious 
truth  should  be  widely  diffused  than  that  the  art 
of  sculpture  should  flourish  among  us.  Yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  Royal  Academy 
ought  to  unite  with  its  present  functions  those 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, to  distribute  theological  tracts,  to  send 
forth  missionaries,  to  turn  out  Nollekens  for 
being  a Catholic,  Bacon  for  being  a Methodist, 
and  Flaxman  for  being  a Swedenborgian.  For 
the  effect  of  such  folly  would  be  that  we  should 
have  the  worst  possible  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
the  worst  possible  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  community,  it  is 
plain,  would  be  thrown  into  universal  confusion 
if  it  were  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  every  as- 
sociation which  is  formed  for  one  good  object  to 
promote  every  other  good  object. 

Lord  Macaulay  .- 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,  April,  1839 
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As  to  some  of  the  ends  of  civil  government, 
all  people  are  agreed.  That  it  is  designed  to 
protect  our  persons  and  our  property,  that  it  is 
designed  to  compel  us  to  satisfy  our  wants,  not 
by  rapine,  but  by  industry,  that  it  is  designed  to 
compel  us  to  decide  our  differences,  not  by  the 
strong  hand,  but  by  arbitration,  that  it  is  designed 
to  direct  our  whole  force,  as  that  of  one  man, 
against  any  other  society  which  may  offer  us  in- 
jury, these  are  propositions  which  will  hardly 
be  disputed. 

Now  these  are  matters  in  which  any  man, 
without  any  reference  to  any  higher  being,  or 
to  any  future  state,  is  very  deeply  interested. 
Every  human  being,  be  he  idolater,  Mahometan, 
Tew,  Papist,  Deist,  or  Atheist,  naturally  loves 
life,  shrinks  from  pain,  desires  comforts  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  in  communities  where  pro- 
perty is  secure.  To  be  murdered,  to  be  tor- 
tured, to  be  robbed,  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  gangs  of  foreign 
banditti  calling  themselves  patriots,  these  are 
evidently  evils  from  which  men  of  every  religion, 
and  men  of  no  religion,  wish  to  be  protected  ; 
and  therefore  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  men 
of  every  religion,  and  of  no  religion,  have  thus 
far  a common  interest  in  being  well  governed. 

But  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man  are  not  lim- 
ited to  this  short  life,  and  to  this  visible  world. 
He  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  a 
power  and  wisdom  higher  than  his  own  ; and 
in  all  ages  and  nations  men  of  all  orders  of  in- 
tellect, from  Bacon  and  Newton  down  to  the 
rudest  tribes  of  cannibals,  have  believed  in  the 
existence  of  some  superior  mind.  Thus  far  the 
voice  of  mankind  is  almost  unanimous.  But 
whether  there  be  one  God  or  many,  what  may 
be  his  natural  and  what  his  moral  attributes,  in 
what  relation  his  creatures  stand  to  him,  whether 
he  have  ever  disclosed  himself  to  us  by  any 
other  revelation  than  that  which  is  written  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  glorious  and  well-ordered  world 
which  he  has  made,  whether  his  revelation  be 
contained  in  any  permanent  record,  how  that 
record  should  be  interpreted,  and  whether  it 
have  pleased  him  to  appoint  any  unerring  inter- 
preter on  earth,  these  are  questions  respecting 
which  there  exists  the  widest  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  respecting  which  a large  part  of  our 
race  has,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  regular  history, 
been  deplorably  in  error.  Now  here  are  two 
great  objects : one  is  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  estates  of  citizens  from  injury ; the 
other  is  the  propagation  of  religious  truth.  No 
two  objects  more  entirely  distinct  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  former  belongs  wholly  to  the 
visible  and  tangible  world  in  which  we  live ; the 
latter  belongs  to  that  higher  world  which  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  former  be- 
longs to  this  life  ; the  latter  to  that  which  is  to 
come.  Men  who  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  former  object,  and  as  to  the 
way  of  obtaining  it,  differ  as  widely  as  possible 
respecting  the  latter  object.  We  must  therefore 
pause  before  we  admit  that  the  persons,  be  they 
who  they  may,  who  are  intrusted  with  power  for 
the  promotion  of  the  former  object  ought  always 


to  use  that  power  for  the  promotion  c-f  the  lattsi 
object.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 


Mr.  Gladstone  conceives  that  the  duties  of 
governments  are  paternal ; a doctrine  which  wc 
shall  not  believe  till  he  can  show  us  some  gov- 
emment  which  loves  its  subjects  as  a father  loves 
a child,  and  which  is  as  superior  in  intelligence 
to  its  subjects  as  a father  is  to  a child.  He  tells 
us,  in  . jfty  though  somewhat  indistinct  language, 
that  “ Government  occupies  in  moral  the  place 
rb  nav  in  physical  science.”  If  government  be 
indeed  rb  rcav  in  moral  science,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  rulers  should  not  assume  all  the 
functions  which  Plato  assigned  to  them.  Why 
should  they  not  take  away  the  child  from  the 
mother,  select  the  nurse,  regulate  the  school, 
overlook  the  playground,  fix  the  hours  of  labour 
and  of  recreation,  prescribe  what  ballads  shall  be 
sung,  what  tunes  shall  be  played,  what  books 
shall  be  read,  what  physic  shall  be  swallowed  ? 
Why  should  not  they  choose  our  wives,  limit 
our  expenses,  an$  stint  us  to  a certain  number 
of  dishes  of  meat,  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  of 
cups  of  tea  ? Plato,  whose  hardihood  in  specu- 
lation was  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  any 
other  peculiarity  of  his  extraordinary  mind,  and 
who  shrank  from  nothing  to  which  his  princi- 
ples led,  went  this  whole  length.  Mr.  Glad* 
stone  is  not  so  intrepid.  He  contents  himself 
with  laying  down  this  proposition,  that,  what- 
ever be  the  body  which  in  any  community  is 
employed  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of 
men,  that  body  ought  also,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  to  profess  a religion,  to  employ  its 
power  for  the  propagation  of  that  religion,  and 
to  require  conformity  to  that  religion  as  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  all  civil  office.  He 
distinctly  declares  that  he  does  not  in  this  propo- 
sition confine  his  view  to  orthodox  governments, 
or  even  to  Christian  governments.  The  circum* 
stance  that  a religion  is  false  does  not,  he  te  s 
us,  diminish  the  obligation  of  governors,  as  sue  , 
to  uphold  it.  If  they  neglect  to  do  so,  “we 
cannot,”  he  says,  “ but  regard  the  fact  as 
vating  the  case  of  the  holders  of  such  creed. 

“ I do  not  scruple  to  affirm,”  he  adds,  “ that, 
a Mahometan  conscientiously  believes  his  religion 
to  come  from  God,  and  to  teach  divine  truth, 
must  believe  that  truth  to  be  beneficial,  an 
beneficial  beyond  all  other  things  to  the  sou  o 
man ; and  he  must  therefore,  and  ought  to,  * 
sire  its  extension,  and  to  use  for  its  extension 
proper  and  legitimate  means ; and  that,  if  su 
Mahometan  be  a prince,  he  ought  to  c°u 
among  those  means  the  application  of  whate 
influence  or  funds  he  may  lawfully  have  at 
disposal  for  such  purposes.”  , . 

Surely  this  is  a hard  saying.  Before  we  a 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  in  employing  the  m 
ence  and  the  funds  at  his  disposal  for  the 
tinction  of  Christianity  was  doing  no  more 
his  duty,  before  we  admit  that  the  Anan  1 
doric  would  have  committed  a crime  » nc 
suffered  a single  believer  in  the  div.in,t/  , 
Christ  to  hold  any  civil  employm*  nt  in 
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exclude  fmm,  Jfa  if  J'Jn£  of  Bavana  to 
Tnrt  , 1 Bre  aI1  Protestants,  the  Great 

KinLfAXC!de  fr?m  office  al1  Christians,  the 

*k  ^ • A r^0  e*c^u<^e  from  office  all  who  hold 

Ss 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 


sure,y  command 
of  huraa„  beTn^'Vhth  exe^ciseZ  any°  power 

Jou.?  *££ 

during  four-and-twenty  hours.  Take  one  in. 

h as*1  po we  r °o v sr  its °h o rs  es  Sta^foach  company 

wTo?yGodGOhd'  It  iS  “ed  «corPdingrto  .t 
will  of  God  when  it  is  used  with  mercv  Z 

the  pnncple  of  mercy  can  never  be  tn.lv  o 

Everystane Zeh  ,Py,ng  to  lhem  a religion, 
its  c2lec^ve  camci^Tanyr°Ught'  ,herefo™.  m 
to  have  its  arfSu.  y’i  pr0fess  some  one  faith, 

its  tests  That  Ak  “f  P-UhUc  WOrshiP-  and 
number  of  otherZn.|nC  US,°n-  anrt  an  infini" 

follow  mttTnT^  strange, 
Dies  i*  ac  "J^essity  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  princi- 

four!  And  iMhe5] ? v th&t  lW°  and  .two  make 
absurd,  there  must  b?*  lmatf.  conclus>ons  be  so 
principle  C so“ethlne  unsound  in  the 

^ Lord  Macaulay: 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

lookluhe^orid^u^  fi  a,b^trac^uestion,  and 

Zy  ?faAU„atio„  o°f  ^ 

a rich  and  unwaHike  t *nan#  pours  do™ 

P«e,  portions  out  the lanT™/  w T ''  u*  peo' 
tutions  which  it  find?-  ?d  b ends  the  wsti- 
which  it  hi  brou^  r 10  uhe  Cities  with  *°«e 
ful  of  daring  aSv!nL  °Vhe  WOods‘  A ^nd- 
wander  to  some  from  a civilized  nation 

aboriginal  race  to  hSfd  Count7>  and  reduce  the 
eral  Turns  hk  A success™  gen- 

»erves.  A society  nw?1"?!  tbe,  State  whicb  be 
rises  madly  on  it/\J?f,de  brutal  by  oppression, 
laws  and  images Ld  T*  ?W“P®  away  aI1  old 
rage  is  over^inks  d™  e”  ltS  ^ret  Paroxysm  of 
form  of  polity  which  ” passiTeIy  under  any 
^aos.  A chief^r  ? ™ay  Sprin&  of  the 

»Perrep,ilaa  £*£  * *' 


have'genZran/^g^Eed?  and  STT2 

wdl  be  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  distinguish^ 
tween  religious  truth  and  heresy.  g h ^ 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 


eomesimpercemiblv*.  c y’  •“*  at  Florence,  be- 
«f  a dynSy  PA  y J°Vere;gn' and  the  ^nder 
Milan,  seizes  «n  ?pta,n  of  mercenaries,  as  at 
himself  its  rule*  CUy>  a,ld  by  lbe  sword  makes 
Venice,  usurm  n*  * An  e^ecllve  senate,  as  at 
, usurps  permanent  and  hereditary  power! 


_ *•'***  •Jtutc. 

bears'^  °f  ‘I*e  succeKon;  of  Theodosius 

of  ;zr.fh^fZrr 

th"0ftUgo“ZmMogukhe  ceharrie‘mParallel  ‘° 
scarcely  interred  when  the  imbecilityZd  The 
temn.  oS„°fth  ^ dfCenda"ts  began  to  Lngcon 
Sets  ThTSe  neS  and  deslruction  on8  their 
subjects.  The  wide  dominion  of  the  Franks 

m“eSfh7net  ,nt°  ? ^°^and  Pieces-  Nothing 
more  than  a nominal  dign  ty  was  left  to  the 

abject  hens  of  an  illuaSoJ  name  f Charles 

the  |°'d'|  andvCharleS  lhe  Fat>  a"d  Charles 
eachS  ?kP  • F,erce  mvaders,  differing  from 
flocked  raCC’  lan^uage»  and  religion, 

ne^of  f byuC°ncert» lrora  the  farthest  cor- 
the  the  earth»  to  plunder  provinces  which 
government  could  no  longer  defend.  The 

ravages  °Lm*th  **1^™  Sea  extended  their 
ravages  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees  and  at 

Seife  Ve  " the  "-iTey  oAhe 

beine.  The  Hungarian,  in  whom  the  trembling 

MaaoS  fa?Cled  Ihat  they  recogn*zed  the  Gog  or 
Magog  of  prophecy,  carried  back  the  plunder 
of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  the  depthsof  the 

de^atcd^°reftS'-,The,  Saracen  ruled  »n  Sicily, 
rS? ted  the  fert,le  Pla>ns  of  Campania,  and 
spread  terror  even  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  In 
the  midst  of  these  sufferings  a great  internal 
rion^?  UP°n  thf  emPire*g  The  corrup. 

of  life  wf',  Tn  t0  fe™ent  int0  new  forms 
yh,Ie  fhe  g^at  body,  as  a whole,  was 
torpid  and  passive,  every  separate  member  be- 
gan  to  feel  with  a sense  and  to  move  with  an 
energy  ail  ^ own.  Just  here,  in  the  most  bar- 
ren and  dreary  tract  of  European  history,  all 
feudal  privileges,  all  modern  nobility,  take  their 
source.  It  is  to  this  point  that  we  trace  the 
power  of  those  princes  who,  nominally  vassals, 
but  really  independent,  long  governed,  with  the 
titles  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts,  almost 

Charlemagne  ^ dorainions  which  had  obeyed 
Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Clive , Jan.  1840. 

It  is  only  in  a refined  and  speculative  age 
that  a polity  is  constructed  on  system.  In  rude 
societies  the  progress  of  government  resembles  the 
progress  of  language  and  of  versification.  Rude 
societies  have  language,  and  often  copious  and 
energetic  language : but  they  have  no  scientific 
grammar,  no  definitions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  no 
names  for  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  and  voices. 
<ude  societies  have  versification,  and  often  versi- 
fication of  great  power  and  sweetness : but  they 
have  no  metrical  canons ; and  the  minstrel  whose 
numbers,  regulated  solely  by  his  ear,  are  the  de- 
light of  his  audience,  would  himself  be  unable 
to  say  of  how  many  dactyls  and  trochees  each  of 
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his  lines  consists.  As  eloquence  exists  before 
syntax,  and  song  before  prosody,  so  government 
may  exist  in  a high  degree  of  excellence  long 
before  the  limits  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  have  been  traced  with  precision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The  line  which 
bounded  the  royal  prerogative,  though  suffi- 
ciently clear,  had  not  everywhere  been  drawn 
with  accuracy  and  distinctness. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

History  of  England , vol.  i.  chap.  i. 

The  Commons,  faithful  to  their  system,  re- 
mained in  a wise  and  masterly  inactivity. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 


which  is  but  what  you  yourself  do  in  effect  con- 
fess when  you  tell  us  that  the  authority  of  kings 
was  derived  from  the  people.  For  that  power 
which  they  transferred  to  princes  doth  yet  natu- 
rally, or,  as  I may  say,  virtually,  reside  in  them- 
selves notwithstanding.  Milton: 

Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Put  conditions  and  take  oaths  from  all  kings 
and  magistrates  at  their  first  instalment,  to  do 
impartial  justice  by  law.  Milton. 

A man  must  first  govern  himself  ere  he  be  fit 
to  govern  a family,  and  his  family,  ere  he  be  nt 
to  bear  the  government  in  the  commonwealth. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


No  government, anymore  than  an  individual, 
will  long  be  respected,  without  being  truly  re- 
spectable. Madison. 

The  reason  for  which  government  exists  is, 
that  one  man,  if  stronger  than  another,  will  take 
from  him  whatever  that  other  possesses  and  he 
desires.  But  if  one  man  will  do  this,  so  will 
several.  And  if  powers  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  a comparatively  small  number,  called  an  aris- 
tocracy,— powers  which  make  them  stronger 
than  the  rest  of  the  community, — they  will  take 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  much  as  they 
please  of  the  objects  of  desire.  They  will  thus 
defeat  the  very  end  for  which  government  was 
instituted.  The  unfitness,  therefore,  of  an  aris- 
tocracy to  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment rests  on  demonstration. 

[AMES  Mill  : Essays  on  Government , etc.,  1828. 

That  one  human  being  will  desire  to  render 
the  person  and  property  of  another  subservient 
to  his  pleasures,  notwithstanding  the  pain  or  loss 
of  pleasure  which  it  may  occasion  to  that  other 
individual,  is  the  foundation  of  government. 

James  Mill:  Essays  on  Government , etc. 

If  government  is  founded  upon  this,  as  a law 
of  human  nature,  that  a man,  if  able,  will  take 
from  others  anything  which  they  have  and  he 
desires,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  when  a I 
man  is  called  a king  he  does  not  change  his  na- 
ture; so  that  when  he  has  got  power  to  enable 
him  to  take  from  every  man  what  he  pleases,  he 
will  take  whatever  he  pleases.  To  suppose  that 
he  will  not,  is  to  affirm  that  government  is  un- 
necessary, and  that  human  beings  will  abstain 
from  injuring  one  another  of  their  own  accord. 
It  is  very  evident  that  this  reasoning  extends 
to  every  modification  of  the  smaller  number. 
Whenever  the  powers  of  government  are  placed 
in  any  hands  other  than  those  of  the  commu- 
nity, whether  those  of  one  man,  or  few,  or  of 
several,  those  principles  of  human  nature  which 
imply  that  government  is  at  all  necessary,  imply 
that  those  persons  will  make  use  of  them  to 
defeat  the  very  end  for  which  government  exists. 

James  Mill  : Essays  on  Government , etc. 

Let  this  stand  then  as  a settled  maxim  of  the 
law  of  nature,  never  to  be  shaken  by  any  arti- 
fices of  flatterers,  that  the  senate,  or  the  people, 
are  superior  to  kings,  be  they  good  or  bad : 


They  that  govern  most  make  least  noise.  You 
see  when  they  row  in  a barge,  they  that  do 
drudgery-work,  slash,  and  puff,  and  sweat ; bu 
he  that  governs  sits  quietly  at  the  stern,  and 
scarce  is  seen  to  stir.  Selden. 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy  is,  when  men 
are  governed  indeed  by  a few,  and  yet  are  not 
taught  to  know  what  those  few  be  whom  they 
should  obey.  SlR  P.  SIDNEY. 

Government  is  an  art  above  the  attainment  oi 
an  ordinary  genius.  South. 

To  men  in  governing  most  things  fall  out  ac- 
cidentally, and  come  not  into  any  compliance 
with  their  preconceived  ends;  but  they  are  force 
to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  wi 
things  as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminous  alter- 
applications  of  them  to  their  purposes. 


It  is  a proposition  of  eternal  verity,  that  none 
can  govern  while  he  is  despised.  South. 

What  makes  a governor  justly  despised  » 
viciousness  and  ill  morals.  Virtue  must  tip 
preacher’s  tongue  and  the  ruler’s  sceptre  wi 

authority.  SoUTH* 

Of  contempt,  and  the  malign  hostile  influence 
it  has  upon  government,  every  man’s  experienc 
will  inform  him.  South. 


A third  thing  that  makes  a government  justly 
despised  is  fearfulness  of,  and  mean  compliances 
with,  bold  popular  offenders.  SoUT  . 


Governments  that  once  made  such  a noise, ^ as 
founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  an 
strongest  force,  yet  by  some  slight  miswm  g » 
which  let  in  ruin  upon  them,  are  now  so  u j 
extinct  that  nothing  remains  of  them  but  a na  » 
nor  are  there  the  least  traces  of  them  to  be  0 
but  only  in  story.  boUTH- 

The  three  forms  of  government  have  their 
several  perfections,  and  are  subject  to  t e,r  , 
eral  depravations : however,  few  states  are  r 
by  defect  in  their  institution,  hut  gene^  Y 
corruption  of  manners. 

Hereditary  right  should  be  kept  sacre^’ 
from  any  inalienable  right  in  a particular  ?! 
but  to  avoid  the  consequences  that  usua|,^  _ 
the  ambition  of  competitors  1 
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Ail  hereditary  right  is  to  be  preferred  helhr„ 

that  it“klmostUSe  the  govemraent  is  so  disposed 
dea  h „r^  ■ eXeC?,es  itself:  and  upon  the 

vePthf  rhaiiges  m*y  be  “Sde  in  a government 

iHS=£S=£ 

Swift. 

tyiin,^  ^>aSS  ^OT  amax>m  in  state,  that  the 

norThrlegUaTumin^many"  ‘ °°  bands- 

. . . Swift. 


G O VERNME NT. 


a state  "noth*  bal^nce  of  P°wer  is  duly  fixed  in 
than  to  give’Jfay^to"1^  ?angerous  or  unwise 

encroachment  y **  ^ °f  P°PuIar 

Swift. 

4ne“r;:e:uttetnm;ibpetces  - ^ *> 

religion  to  rrrllZX  ? ■/»  Pr°perty,  and 

their  grievances  C1F  pet,tlons  and  redress 
p L * Swift. 

a prinTe  wMCL0h  thrC  wise*  natio^  -^en 
the  nobles  and  ^n^ld5-i°r  maladministration, 

i Hernme"'  <>>«  t.»v« 
monly  the  better  rhnf  !jat,Cause  seems  com- 
-«vyan 

All  government  may  be  "esteemed E**PLE. 
strong  or  weak  ac  * °C  e,steemed  to  grow 

that  govern" sef„  , .general  °Pinion  in  'hose  I 
K em  is  seen  to  lessen  or  increase.  ] 

a nr,  Sir  Temple. 

'ions,  losi^m,h"‘ "D^h  ^ alifnalillg  'he  affec- 

terests,  of  the  peonh*  l ’ and  cros*mg  the  in-  t 
the  greatest  part  of  iH  *EVeS  °Ut  of  its  compass  x 
saidf  i„  °/  geereeT?''  ius,ly  be  P 

---its  bottom.  S,^.&10  l 

o^e%~„nXhiChr  J*»  in  tbe  consent  l 
he  said  to  have  the  broaH^f  f eople  may  iustIy  hi 
be  terminated  in  the  bottom ; and  if  il  w 

Person,  it  may  be  °/  °ne  single  to 

'“Pi  and  so  makes  the  firmesf^mmid"™*"'  % 

'heFSlisahed  i"duslrious  ®en  ™ friendly  lo  hi' 

ment « “Id  frame  of  govern-  f° 

?own  an  old  oa/and  nT»  T"18  llke  the  cuuing  he 
is  true  the  P,ant»ng  a young  one  • it  , - 

«he  mast,  but^e  ri"”ay  'W  ,be  shade  and  £"] 

P^cableonetowaid^othe,8  en,D,ent  and 

TlLLOTSON.  Witt 


rS 

es  °n  andtoll?^0  y0U’  and  to  one  Whole  countrv 
«h«-  that  are  to  assign 

wile 

uIar  RnvV^  Co?s'*/u/u”*)  in  favour  of  hereditary 

“rS^SSSS 

the  abstract  idea  of  the  Stat^L?  r P 1 ’ 
wealth  itc-ir  ;*  » akale — the  Common- 

len  to  take  hofdTr  ‘“o.  vaS“c  for  the  vulgar  mind 
on,  p hc  hold  of  with  any  loyal  affection.  The 

lis-  Wkdt’  a.nd  every  one  of  the  public  officers 

m-  wtXrvt/X^th^rot  ,hem  <“ 

^ to"Ih;^rivaLe  th<!ir  e,eVati°n  iS  fdt  as  an' affront 

w ka"rd: 

56  place  bvthaatCTdSend  f b“‘  be  does  not  bold  his 
place  by  that  tenure.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Envy. 

- m bacon’s  remark,  that  a prince  ought  not  to 
s ™a/  ‘ v,a  pO  Cy  t0  “ govern  accoLngt rl 
e factt™'  suggests  a strong  ground  of 

For  wh  " °f  huererdi,ary  '»  clcc.ivesogverem„tv 
For  when  a chief-whether  called  king,  em- 

t (^hJthe^foHffe  °r  bf  whalever  name-is Elected 

u Ji  n . i,fe»  or  for  a len»  of  years)  he  can 
; bardIy  av.o  d being  the  head  of  a party  He 

^ towards^  t”  vbC  ,ike,y  to  aversfon 
whl  m h,  wbo  have  voted  against  him; 

Tecu  A„  e’,l,PerhlpS'  nearly  half  °f  his  sub- 
jects.  And  they  again  will  be  likely  to  regard 

him  ^theirprince."Stea<*  °f  fee'iDfi  1<>ya,,y 
wl.^"d  'h°sc  again  who  have  voted  for  him, 

tn  in  °ni‘dej  blra  as  beil>g  “nder  an  obligation 
to  them  and  expect  them  to  show  himmire 

he  will  hT  ‘0Kthe,rest  °f  his  subjects:  ro  that 
he  will  be  rather  the  head  of  a party  than  the 

ism]fkeIvatoehPle’  ThCn’  t0°’  When  the  ,hrone 

kino  is  „M  b °me  vacant, — that  is,  when  the 
ng  is  old,  or  is  attacked  with  any  serious  ill- 
ness,—what  secret  canvassing  and  disturbance 
of  mens  minds  will  take  place!  The  king 
himself  will  most  likely  wish  that  his  son,  or 
some  other  near  relative  or  friend,  should  suc- 
ceed him,  and  he  will  employ  all  his  patronage 
wi  h a view  to  such  an  election ; appointing  to 
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public  offices  not  the  fittest  men,  but  those  whom 
lie  can  reckon  on  as  voters.  And  others  will  be 
exerting  themselves  to  form  a party  against  him ; 
so  that  the  country  will  be  hardly  ever  tranquil, 
and  very  seldom  well  governed. 

If,  indeed,  men  were  very  different  from  what 
they  are,  there  might  be  superior  advantages  in 
an  elective  royalty ; but  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  the  disadvantages  will  in  general  greatly 
outweigh  the  benefits. 

Accordingly,  most  nations  have  seen  the  ad- 
vantage of  hereditary  royalty,  notwithstanding 
the  defects  of  such  a constitution. 

Whately  : 

Anno t.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Faction,  and 
in  his  Lesson  /.,  On  the  British  Consti- 
tution. 

The  government  of  man  should  be  the  mon- 
archy of  reason : it  is  too  often  the  democracy 
of  passions,  or  the  anarchy  of  humours. 

Dr.  Whichcote. 


GRACE. 

God’s  grace,  that  principle  of  his  new  birth, 
gives  him  continual  dislike  to  sin. 

Hammond. 

That  grace  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
betray  our  succours,  victoriously  through  all 
difficulties.  Hammond. 

That  most  divine  light  only  shineth  on  those 
minds  which  are  purged  from  all  worldly  dross 
and  human  uncleanness. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

But  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to  move  us 
by  ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to  sanctify 
these  sensible  helps  to  higher  purposes. 

South. 

Every  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  of 
grace  Christ  first  put  us  in  is  a recession  from 
our  hopes.  Jeremy  Taylor. 


GRACEFULNESS. 

A thousand  little  things,  not  separately  to  b 
defined,  conspire  to  form  these  graces,  this  je  t 
sais  quoi,  that  always  pleases.  A pretty  persoi 
genteel  motions,  a proper  degree  of  dress,  a 
harmonious  voice,  something  open  and  cheerfi 
in  the  countenance,  but  without  laughing; 
distinct  and  properly  varied  manner  of  speal 
ing : all  these  things,  and  many  others,  ai 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  tl 
pleasing  je  ne  sais  quoi,  which  everybody  feel 
though  nobody  can  describe.  Observe  careful! 
1 w^at  displeases  or  pleases  you,  in  other 
and  be  persuaded  that,  in  general,  the  san 
things  will  please  or  displease  them,  in  you. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son , March  9,  174 
Grace  i,  to  the  body  what  good  sense  is  I 
“e  mmi  Rochefoocauld. 


Grace  is  in  a great  measure  a natural  gift; 
elegance  implies  cultivation,  or  something  of 
more  artificial  character.  A rustic  uneducated 
girl  may  be  graceful,  but  an  elegant  woman 
must  be  accomplished  and  well  trained.  It  is 
the  same  with  things  as  with  persons : we  talk 
of  a graceful  tree,  but  of  an  elegant  house  or 
other  building.  Animals  may  be  graceful,  but 
they  cannot  be  elegant.  The  movements  of  a 
kitten,  or  a young  fawn,  are  full  of  grace;  but 
to  call  them  “ elegant”  animals  would  be  absurd. 
Lastly,  “elegant”  may  be  applied  to  mental 
qualifications,  which  “ graceful”  never  can. 
Elegance  must  always  imply  something  that  is 
made  or  invented  by  man.  An  imitation  of 
nature  is  not  so ; therefore  we  do  not  speak  of 
an  “elegant  picture,”  though  we  do  of  an 
elegant  pattern  for  a gown,  an  elegant  piece  of 
work.  The  general  rule  is,  that  elegance  is  the 
characteristic  of  art,  and  grace  of  nature. 

Whately. 

Grace,  like  beauty,  is  one  of  those  spon 
taneous  inherent  qualities  which,  though  fell 
and  acknowledged  by  all,  yet  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Like  beauty,  too,  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  that  nice,  that  hair-breadth 
calculation,  so  precisely  situated  between  the 
poco  piil  0 meno,  equally  avoiding  the  tameness 
of  insipidity  and  the  affectation  of  grimace. 
Grace  can  never  properly  be  said  to  exist  with- 
out beauty,  for  it  is  only  in  the  elegant  propo*-* 
tions  of  beautiful  forms  that  can  be  found  that 
harmonious  variety  of  line  and  motion  which 
is  the  essence  and  charm  of  grace.  Propriety 
is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  grace. 
The  best  of  the  antique  statues  have  ever  been 
considered  as  models  of  grace ; and  nowhere  is 
this  harmony  more  conspicuous  than  in  them. 
The  grace  of  the  Apollo  depends  not  alone  on 
the  due  proportion  and  poise  of  each  limb,  or 
the  elegant  sway  and  easy  motion  of  the  figure ; 
it  consists  too  in  the  noble  dignity  of  the  action, 
which  harmonizes  so  beautifully  with  the  char- 
acter stamped  on  the  face  and  figure,  and  whic 
completes  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  poetic 
works  that  art  has  ever  produced. 

WlNCKELMANN. 


GRATITUDE. 

There  is  not  a more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  wi 
such  an  inward  satisfaction  that  the  duty  is ^suf- 
ficiently rewarded  by  the  performance.  R » 
not,  like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtue  , 
difficult  and  painful,  but  attended  with  so  mu 
pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positive  commana 
which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompense 
for  it  hereafter,  a generous  mind  would  mduig 
in  it  for  the  natural  gratification  that  accom- 
panies it.  . 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  n 
much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker! 
Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer  uP?n  , 
those  bounties  which  proceed  more  immedtat 
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from  his  hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which 
we  convey'd  to  us  by  others.  Every  blessing 
we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it  may  be  de- 
rived upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  him  who  is  the 
Author  of  good  and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude  when  exerted  towards  another 
naturally  produces  a very  pleasing  sensation  in 
the  mind  of  a grateful  man,  it  exalts  the  soul 
into  rapture  when  it  is  employed  on  this  great 
object  of  gratitude,  on  this  beneficent  Being 
who  has  given  us  everything  we  already  possess, 
and  from  whom  we  expect  everything  we  yet 
hope  for. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  453. 

I may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I conclude  this 
memoir  with  a valueless  but  sincere  tribute  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  Peter  Leopold,  the 
ate  Earl  [Cowper].  . . . From  him  I received 
kind  and  encouraging  notice  when  I was  poor 
and  obscure;  and  his  benevolent  and  exhilarating 
smile  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  images  in 
my  memory  of  pleasures  to  return  no  more. 

• Lord  Campbell  : 

Lord  CAance/'o'-s  : Life  of  Lord  Cowper. 

Active  beneficence  is  a virtue  of  easier  prac- 
tice than  forbearance  after  having  conferred,  or 
than  thankfulness  after  having  received,  a bene- 
fit. I know  not,  indeed,  whether  it  be  a greater 
and  more  difficult  exercise  of  magnanimity  for 
the  one  party  to  act  as  if  he  had  forgotten,  or 
for  the  other  as  if  he  constantly  remembered, 
the  obligation. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning. 

No  metaphysician  ever  felt  the  deficiency  of 
language  so  much  as  the  grateful. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

There  is  a selfishness  even  in  gratitude,  when 
it  is  too  profuse;  to  be  overthankful  for  one 
favour  is  in  effect  to  lay  out  for  another. 

Cumberland. 

Amongst  the  many  acts  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  God,  it  may  be  accounted  one,  to  study  and 
contemplate  the  perfections  and  beauties  of  his 
works  of  creation.  Every  new  discovery  must 
necessarily  raise  in  us  a fresh  sense  of  the  great- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power  of  God.  He  hath  so 
ordered  things  that  almost  every  part  of  the 
creation  is  for  our  benefit,  either  to  the  support 
of  our  being,  the  delight  of  our  senses,  or  the 
agreeable  exercise  of  the  rational  faculty.  If 
there  are  some  few  poisonous  animals  and  plants 
fatal  to  man,  these  may  serve  to  heighten  the 
co"trary  blessings ; since  we  could  have  no  idea 
of  benefit?  were  we  insensible  of  their  contra- 
nes;  and  seeing  God  has  given  us  reason,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  choose  the  good  and 
avoid  the  evil,  we  suffer  very  little  from  the 
malignant  parts  of  the  creation. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 

Gratitude  and  love  are  almost  opposite  affec- 

ons:  love  is  often  an  involuntary  passion, 
placed  upon  our  companions  without  our  con- 
sent, and  frequently  conferred  without  our  pre- 
vious esteem.  We  love  some  men  we  know 
*9 
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not  why;  our  tenderness  is  naturally  excited  in 
all  their  concerns;  we  excuse  their  faults  with 
the  same  indulgence  and  approve  their  virtues 
with  the  same  applause  with  which  we  consider 
our  own.  While  we  entertain  the  passion,  it 
pleases  us,  we  cherish  it  with  delight,  and  give 
it  up  with  reluctance,  and  love  for  love  is  all  the 
reward  we  expect  or  desire. 

Gratitude,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  conferred 
but  where  there  have  been  previous  endeavours 
to  excite  it;  we  consider  it  as  a debt,  and  our 
spirits  wear  a load  till  we  have  discharged  the 
obligation.  Every  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 
is  a circumstance  of  humiliation ; and  some  are 
found  to  submit  to  frequent  mortifications  of 
this  kind,  proclaiming  what  obligations  they 
owe,  merely  because  they  think  it  in  some 
measure  cancels  the  debt. 

Thus  love  is  the  most  easy  and  agreeable, 
and  gratitude  the  most  humiliating  affection  of 
the  mind : we  never  reflect  on  the  man  we  love, 
without  exulting  in  our  choice,  while  he  who 
has  bound  us  to  him  by  benefits  alone,  rises  to 
our  ideas  as  a person  to  whom  we  have  in  some 
measure  forfeited  our  freedom. 

Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  IVor/d,  Letter  LX  VI. 

A grateful  beast  will  stand  upon  record  against 
those  that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  friends 
that  to  their  loss  and  hazard  stood  by  and  sue 
coured  them  in  their  adversity. 

L’ Estrange. 

The  nature  and  office  of  justice  being  to  dis 
pose  the  mind  to  a constant  and  perpetual  readi- 
ness to  render  to  every  man  his  due,  it  is  evident 
that  if  gratitude  be  a part  of  justice,  it  must  be 
conversant  about  something  that  is  due  to  another. 

Locke. 

Gratitude  is  a / virtue  which,  according  to  the 
general  apprehensions  of  mankind,  approaches 
more  nearly  than  any  other  social  virtue  to  jus- 
tice. Dr.  S.  Parr. 

As  gratitude  is  a necessary  and  a glorious,  so 
also  is  it  an  obvious,  a cheap,  and  an  easy  virtue : 
so  obvious,  that  wherever  there  is  life  there  is 
place  for  it;  so  cheap,  that  the  covetous  man 
may  be  grateful  without  expense ; and  so  easy, 
that  the  sluggard  may  be  so  likewise  without 
labour.  Seneca. 

Gratitude  is  properly  a virtue  disposing  the 
mind  to  an  inward  sense  and  an  outward  ac- 
knowledgement of  a bene£:  received,  together 
with  a readiness  to  return  the  same,  or  the  like, 
as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall  require,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to. 

South. 

Gratitude  consists  adequately  in  these  two 
things:  first,  that  it  is  a debt;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  such  a debt  as  is  left  to  every  man’s  in- 
genuity whether  he  will  pay  01  no.  South. 

The  grateful  person,  being  still  the  most  severe 
exacter  of  himself,  not  only  confesses,  but  pro 
claims,  his  debts.  South 
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Look  over  the  whole  creation,  and  you  shall 
«ee  that  the  band,  or  cement,  that  holds  together 
all  the  parts  of  this  great  and  glorious  fabric  is 
gratitude.  S )UTH. 

A truly  pious  mind  receives  a temporal  bless- 
ing with  gratitude,  a spiritual  one  with  ecstasy 
and  transport.  South. 

Certain  it  is,  that  by  a direct  gradation  of  con- 
sequences from  this  principle  of  merit,  that  the 
obligation  to  gratitude  flows  from,  and  is  en- 
joined by,  the  first  dictates  of  nature. 

South. 

Ife  who  has  a soul  wholly  devoid  of  grati- 
tude should  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body ; 
for  all  the  parts  of  that  minister  to  one  another. 

South. 

No  moralists  or  casuists  that  treat  scholas- 
tically of  justice,  but  treat  of  gratitude,  under 
that  general  head,  as  a part  of  it.  South. 

Gather  together  into  your  spirit,  and  its  treas- 
ure-house the  memory,  not  only  all  the  promises 
of  God,  but  also  the  former  senses  of  the  divine 
favours.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

If  you  think  how  many  diseases  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall 
down  upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining 
at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings 
received  at  the  hand  of  God. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


GREATNESS. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure 
on  one  hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery 
on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which 
are  not  due  to  them,  they  likewise  receive  praises 
which  they  do  not  deserve.  In  a word,  the  man 
in  a high  post  is  never  regarded  with  an  indif- 
ferent eye,  but  always  considered  as  a friend  or 
an  enemy.  For  this  reason  persons  in  great 
stations  have  seldom  their  true  characters  drawn 
till  several  years  after  their  deaths.  Their  per- 
sonal friendships  and  enmities  must  cease,  and 
the  parties  they  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end, 
before  their  faults  or  their  virtues  can  have  jus- 
tice done  them.  When  writers  have  the  least 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in 
the  best  disposition  to  tell  it. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  101. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a great  man 
with  satisfaction  and  complacency,  if  they  dis- 
cover none  of  the  like  in  themselves. 

Addison:  Spectator 

A multitude  of  eyes  will  narrowly  inspect 
every  part  of  an  eminent  man,  consider  him 
nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a little  pleased 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and 
most  disadvantageous  lights.  Addison. 

A solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  neglect  on  the  censures  and  applauses 
of  the  multitude.  Addisoi' 


Men  who  have  passed  all  their  time  in  low  and 
vulgar  life  cannot  have  a suitable  idea  of  the 
several  beauties  and  blemishes  in  the  actions  ot 
great  men.  Addison. 

Reproach  is  a concomitant  to  greatness,  as 
satires  and  invectives  were  an  essential  part  ot  a 
Roman  triumph.  . Addison. 

Nothing,  says  Longinus,  can  be  great,  the  con- 
tempt of  which  is  great.  Addison. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants : ser- 
vants of  the  sovereign  or  s.ate,  servants  of  fame, 
and  servants  of  business ; so  as  they  have  n<> 
freedom,  neither  in  their  persons,  nor  m their 
actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a strange  e- 
sire  to  seek  power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power 
over  a man’s  self.  LORD  Bacon  : 

Essay  X!.,  Of  Great  Plate. 

Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when  they  would, 
neither  will  they  when  it  were  reason;  but  are 
impatient  of  privateness  even  in  age  and  sick- 
ness, which  require  the  shadow;  like  old  towns- 
men that  will  be  still  sitting  at  their  street  door, 
though  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn. 
s Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XI. , Of  Great  Place- 

Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow 
other  men’s  opinions  to  think  themselves  happ}  , 
for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  can- 
not find  it;  but  if  they  think  with 
what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that 
men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are 
happy,  as  it  were,  by  report,  when  Perh*P* 
find  the  contrary  within : for  they  are  th 
who  find  their  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the 
last  that  find  their  own  faults.  Certainly,  .{“? 
in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  tbe™  . ’ 

and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business 
they  have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  ei 

body  or  mind.  L0R^?^-C0N/ Plate 

Essay  XI.,  Of  Great  Plate. 


We  cannot  look,  however  imperfecdy,  upon  a 
great  man  without  gaining  something  y • 
He  is  the  living  light-f:  untain  which  it t is  g 
and  pleasant  to  be  near;  the  light  which  en 

lightens,  which  has  enlightened  the  darl  ne 

of  the  world;  and  this  not  as  a kindled  lamp 
only,  but  rather  as  a natural  luminal  shmmg 
by  the  gift  of  Heaven ; a flowing  light-fountain, 
as  I say,  of  native  original  insight,  of  man  jj 
and  heroic  nobleness,  in  whose  radiance  ai 
souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them. 

A great  man  is  affable  in  his  converse  gen- 
erous in  his  temper,  and  immovable  m 1'  . 

has  maturely  resolved  upon;  and  as  p P v 
does  not  make  him  haughty and 
neither  does  adversity  sink  him  ll\°  spjrit 
and  dejection;  for  if  ever  he  shows  mo  1^ 
than  ordinary,  it  is  when  he  is  tH-used  * 
world  frowns  upon  him  ; in  short,  he  J 

removed  from  the  extremes  of  servuuy  # 
pride,  and  scorns  either  to  trample  P 
worm  or  sneak  to  an  ^peror. 
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heading  greater  ,han  hrim  "'“ose  life  you 
Colton:  Lacon. 

gmmm 

charact^  the  pn?e  °f  their  friendship.  Such 

lorr;orn^*=  anHd  in *• 

traveller  which  hTgJr  d r°ads  are  t0  the  weary 

a?2 

„ :;zr  ■»  >■» 

a town  which  could  no/’  ^ never  d‘d  * enter 
of  those  llSie g^ea men Pf°fduce.  or  twelve 
known  to  thefest  IS  ^ncymg  themselves 
ing  each  other  un ! WOrld* and  compliment- 

It  is  amusing  en^nrrh^'h  extensive  reputation, 
mestic  prodigies  of  H ^en  two  °f  those  do- 
eeremonv  nnf  °f  ear?,n£  mount  the  stage  of 
other.  ’ and  give  and  take  praise  from8each 
r...  . Goldsmith- 

Cltlzen  of  the  World , Letter  LXXV. 

be^ghufy  goodTlId  3 T 'rUly  «**“  b“' 
ness.8  y g°°d’  and  ^Bkmg  of  God’s  holi- 
Matthew  Henry. 


’’VhU^Y/  1 repIj,>  He  thal  h“  deserv, 

by  intellectual  “pureuhs  ^caku^aled*' rather  ”! 

benefi,  f”  ^Ve5  studies  unProductive  of  an 
« - e,r 

ne”'  win  iSfeat  W}°  has  ,be  habits  °f  great 

.hou^.^ 

son,  and  tells  neither  fa, he?  nor  motter  o?  h 
f . Lavater. 

I ^'gkly  imprudent  in  the  greatest  of  m*,. 

| unnecessarily  to  provoke  the  meK 

L’Estrange. 

!-hat  doe,s.not  secure  himself  of  a stock  of 
reputation  in  his  greatness  shall  most  certainly 
fall  unpttied  in  his  adversity.  ^ 

L’Estrange. 


the  woi?hbesseSof°the11  a.C.tlon3,ls  measured  by 
proceed,  and  the  nh*  Sl'ble^  bom  which  they 
conversanf"  whereab<>“'  >hey  are 

sPec,s.  acknowledge  tha,"'^’  ,K>lh  re’ 
afford eth  not  anyth?™  hls  ?tesent  world 
duties  of  religion^  g comparable  unto  the 
w * ' Hooker. 

thei,7enTuV°aniS'ingUiS;1  ,he  by 

virtueand  usefulnesf.01 ,y;.more  than  bX  'heir  I 
los..phersVould 1 Zu'T? ««*  Pbb 
rank,  and  must  be  nb.etlt  , ?h  ,en8e  tbe  first 
So  rare  is  this  charade^  tha'^n  'T  °f  "?ankin(I-  I 
not  as  yet  been  above  • perhaPs  'here  has 
|ay  a f„s,  claim 7 wo ,be  world  who  can 
Newton  seem  to  me  «r>  r ^ east  Galileo  and 
•hat  I cannot  a M far  *°  ««el  all  the  rest 
Place  whh  "him  a"y  other  int0  ‘bc  same 

andG?h“  ^ieroyftallenge  *h'  sec°nd  place; 
much  moreP  frLauentgiEn,US’1  th°^h  ^e.is  ye[ 
Greek  poets  thal  remain*  Vle  former-  Of  the 
2er»t  this  character-  off!Lmena,0neseemst0 
Horace,  and  Lueret*  ’ °y  ,'be  Romans,  Virgil 
and  Po^C^me  fiiURae0f  ,ha  E"ebsb.  Milfon 
}"«  of  the  French  ’ T.  ’ B°llea“.  and  Vol- 
Italians.  * ^asso  and  Ariosto  of  the 

David  Hume:  Essays. 

answer,  The^r^:  Md°ifS,the  greatest  man  ? I I 

' and  lf  1 am  required  to  say,  I 


a-. 

H Jhi?SeWh?  HVe  read  hist°ry  with  discrimina* 
fion  know  the  fallacy  of  those  panegyrics  and 
invectives  which  represent  individual?^  effect- 
«ng  great  moral  and  intellectual  revolutions 
newch1”8  eStab,isI?ed  ^ems,  and  imprinting  a 

tween l!n^aCler  °”  'a™  age‘  The  diffeVence  be- 
tween  one  man  and  another  is  by  no  means  so 

great  as  the  superstitious  crowd  supposes.  But 

dueedT  fee  TgS  Which  in  ancient  ?.ome  pro' 

in  mod^enTtheOSu  °f  a P°pular  emperor,  and 
n modern  times  the  canonization  of  a devout 

prelate,  lead  men  to  cherish  an  illusion  which 
furnishes  them  with  something  to  adore.  By  a 
law  of  association,  from  the  operation  of  whfch 

are  notlnwholie  regu,ated  hV  reason 

hatred  ^ e-Cmpt’  m,Sery  disposes  to 

hatred,  and  happiness  to  love,  although  there 

may  be  no  person  to  whom  our  misery  or  our 
happiness  can  be  ascribed.  The  peevishness  of 

aTh7St1nVThilSelf7,,en  °D  >h0-  W'ho  alTevh 

ate  his  pain.  The  good  humour  of  a man  elated 
by  success  often  displays  itself  towards  enemies 
In  the  same  manner,  the  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  admiration  to  which  the  contemplation  of 
g‘ves  birth  make  an  object  where 
hey  d°  no  find  it.  Thus  nations  descend  to 
tit  f ‘“'I  Egypll,in  idolatry  and  worship 
Thev  even  7n  ,es»—SacJeverelIs  and  Wilkeses^ 
L.ey,  en  f“H  prostrate  before  a deity  to  which 
they  have  themselves  given  the  form  which 

fashion^  bve!h  Venerali°"-  and  which,  unless 
fashioned  by  them,  would  have  remained  a 

thevareeSthi°Ck'  ,Th'y  *?rsuadc  >b«>iselves  that 
‘r®  ‘he  creatures  of  what  they  have  them- 
C*“  created.  For  in  fact,  it  is  the  age  thal 
Torms  the  man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age. 

Lord  Macaui  ay  .- 
John  Dryden , Jan.  i S28. 
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Great  minds  do  indeed  react  on  the  society 
which  has  made  them  what  they  are ; but  they 
only  pay  with  interest  what  they  have  received. 

We  extol  Bacon  and  sneer  at  Aquinas.  But  if 
their  situations  had  been  changed,  Bacon  might 
have  been  the  Angelical  Doctor,  the  most  subtle 
Aristotelian  of  the  schools;  the  Dominican  might 
have  led  forth  the  sciences  from  their  house  of 
bondage.  If  Luther  had  been  born  in  the  tenth 
century,  he  would  have  effected  no  reformation. 

If  he  had  never  been  born  at  all,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sixteenth  century  could  not  have  elapsed 
without  a great  schism  in  the  church.  Voltaire 
in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  prob- 
ably have  been,  like  most  of  the  literary  men  of 
that  time,  a jealous  Jansenist,  eminent  among 
the  defenders  of  efficacious  grace,  a bitter  assail- 
ant of  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
unreasonable  decisions  of  the  Sorbonne.  If 
Pascal  had  entered  on  his  literary  career  when 
intelligence  was  more  general,  and  abuses  at  the 
same  time  more  flagrant,  when  the  church  was 
polluted  by  the  Iscariot  Dubois,  the  court  dis- 
graced by  the  orgies  of  Canillac,  and  the  nation 
sacrificed  to  the  juggles  of  Law,  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  a dynasty  of  harlots,  an  empty  treasury 
and  a crowded  harem,  an  army  formidable  only 
to  those  whom  it  should  have  protected,  a priest- 
hood just  religious  enough  to  be  intolerant,  he 
might  possibly,  like  every  man  of  genius  in 
France,  have  imbibed  extravagant  prejudices 
against  monarchy  and  Christianity.  The  wit 
which  blasted  the  sophisms  of  Escobar — the  im- 
passioned eloquence  which  defended  the  sisters 
of  Port- Royal — the  intellectual  hardihood  which 
was  not  beaten  down  even  by  Papal  authority — 
might  hav*  raised  him  to  the  Patriarchate  of  the 
Philosophical  Church. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dry  den. 

Society  indeed  has  its  great  men  and  its  little 
men,  as  the  earth  has  its  mountains  and  its  val- 
leys. But  the  inequalities  of  intellect,  like  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  bear  so 
small  a proportion  to  the  mass  that  in  calculating 
its  great  revolutions  they  may  safely  be  neg- 
lected. The  sun  illuminates  the  hills  whilst  it 
is  still  below  the  horizon,  and  truth  is  discovered 
by  the  highest  minds  a little  before  it  becomes 
manifest  to  the  multitude.  This  is  the  extent 
of  their  superiority.  They  are  the  first  to  catch 
and  reflect  a light  which,  without  their  assist- 
ance, must  in  a short  time  be  visible  to  those 
who  lie  far  beneath  them. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  laws  on  which  depend  the  pro- 
gress and  decline  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture operate  with  little  less  certainty  than  those 
which  regulate  the  periodical  returns  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  fertility  and  barrenness.  Those  who 
seem  to  lead  the  public  taste  are,  in  general, 
merely  outrunning  it  in  the  direction  which  it 
is  spontaneously  pursuing. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dryden. 

He  alone  is  worthy  of  the  appellation  [great] 
who  does  great  things,  or  teaches  how  they  may 
be  done,  or  describes  them  with  a suitable  ma- 


jesty when  they  have  been  done ; but  those  only 
are  great  things  which  tend  to  render  life  more 
happy,  which  increase  the  innocent  enjoyments 
and  comforts  of  existence,  or  which  pave  the 
state  of  future  bliss  more  permanent 
Milton  : 


way  to  : 

and  more  pure.  -----  . _ . , 

Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

Worthy  deeds  are  not  often  destitute  of  wor- 
thy  relaters ; as,  by  a certain  fate,  great  acts  and 
great  eloquence  have  most  commonly  gone  hand 
in  hand,  equalling  and  honouring  each  other  in 
the  same  ages.  Milton  : Hut.  of  Brxtaxn. 

It  may  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantic, 
which  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,and, 
like  the  old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  some- 
thing  near  extravagance.  ^0P 

He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity,  that 
are  too  often  lost  upon  great  men.  ^op  . 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  n^ht 
with  the  most  invincible  resolution;  who  resists 
the  sorest  temptation  from  within  and  withou, 
who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully , wn 
is  calmest  in  storms,  and  most  fearless 
menaces  and  frowns;  whose  reliance  on  truth, 
on  virtue,  and  on  God  is  most  unfaltering^ 

There  is  none  made  so  great  but  he  may  botu 
need  the  help  and  service,  and  stand ' inJ®  . 

the  power  and  unkindness,  even  of  t e 
of  mortals.  SeNECA* 

He  is  happiest  who  advances  more 
to  greatness ; whom  the  Public  destines  to  eve^ 
step  of  his  preferment  long  before  he  a 
it ; in  whom,  upon  that  account,  when  it  » 
it  can  excite  no  extravagant  joy,  and  w‘  S 
to  whom  it  cannot  reasonably  create  eith 
jealousy  in  those  he  overtakes,  or  any  ? 
those  he  leaves 

Reproach  is  a concomitant  to  8reatn|^TB 

If  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  desp.sedfalhn 
then  is  it  a pleasure  to  be  great  and  to  be  able 
to  dispose  of  men’s  fortunes. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly Xcompai- 
generous  that  was  not  also  tender  ,ePalj 

sionate : it  is  this  noble  quality  tha-  ^ 

men  to  be  of  one  kind ; for  every 
a distinct  species  to  himself  were  ther®nUTHy 
pathy  among  individuals. 

A nation  may  indeed  abound  with  P^°^e 
such  uncommon  parts  and  wort  . y t0  tj,e 
them  rather  a misfortune  than  a blessi  g 
public.  Those,  who  singly  might  have  been 
infinite  advantage  to  the  age  they ' ^ timC( 

by  rising  up  together  in  the  same  honour, 

and  by  interfering  in  their  pi 0/ 
rather  interrupt,  than  promote,  f us  jn. 
their  country.  Of  this  we  hav  Caesai 

stance  in  the  republic  of  Rome,  wh 
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Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Brutus,  endeavoured 
to  recommend  themselves  at  the  same  time  to 
the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries.  Man- 
kind was  not  able  to  provide  for  so  many  ex- 
traordinary persons  at  once,  or  find  out  posts 
suitable  to  their  ambition  and  abilities.  For  this 
reason  they  were  all  as  miserable  in  their  deaths 
as  they  were  famous  in  their  lives,  and  occa- 
sioned nv^t  only  the  ruin  of  each  other,  but  also 
that  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  therefore  a particular  happiness  to  a peo- 
ple when  the  men  of  superior  genius  and  char- 
acter are  so  justly  disposed  in  the  high  places  of 
honour,  that  each  of  them  moves  in  a sphere 
which  is  proper  to  him,  and  requires  those  par- 
ticular qualities  in  which  he  excels. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatter,  No.  130. 

There  can  be  no  greater  injury  to  human  so- 
ciety than  that  good  talents  among  men  should 
be  held  honourable  to  those  who  are  endowed 
with  them,  without  any  regard  to  how  they  are 
applied.  The  gifts  of  nature  and  accomplish- 
ments of  art  are  valuable  but  as  they  are  exerted 
in  the  interests  of  virtue  or  governed  by  the 
rules  of  honour.  We  ought  to  abstract  our 
minds  from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in 
those  we  converse  with,  till  we  have  taken  some 
notice,  or  received  some  good  information,  of 
the  disposition  of  their  minds;  otherwise  the 
beauty  of  their  persons,  or  the  charms  of  their 
wit,  may  make  us  fond  of  those  whom  our  reason 
and  judgment  will  tell  us  we  ought  to  abhor. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  172. 

I take  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a noble 
mind,  to  bear  great  qualities  without  discovering 
in  a man’s  behaviour  any  consciousness  that  he 
is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it 
otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  a great  person  so  to 
demean  himself,  as  that  whatever  endowments 
he  may  have,  he  may  appear  to  value  himself 
upon  no  qualities  but  such  as  any  man  may 
arrive  at.  He  ought  to  think  no  man  valuable 
but  for  his  public  spirit,  justice,  and  integrity : 
and  all  other  endowments  to  be  esteemed  only 
as  they  contribute  to  the  exerting  those  virtues. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  340. 

Great  abilities,  when  employed  as  God  directs, 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and 
more  painful  servants  to  their  neighbours : how- 
ever, they  are  real  blessings  when  in  the  hands 
of  good  men.  Swift. 

**  an  ““Pk  a?d  capacious  mind  which 
takes  in  vast  and  sublime  ideas  without  pain. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


GREECE. 

If  we  consider  how  vicious  and  corrupt  the 
Athenians  were,  how  conceited  of  their  own 
wit,  science,  and  politeness.  Bentley. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus,  the 
economy  of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in 
^10u8^t  the  sole  grace  and  virtue 
01  their  fable  the  sticking  in  of  sentences. 

Ben  Jonson. 


The  division  of  labour  operates  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  orator  as  it  does  on  those  of  the 
mechanic.  It  was  remarked  by  the  ancients 
that  the  Pentathlete,  who  divided  his  attention 
between  several  exercises,  though  he  could  not 
vie  with  a boxer  in  the  use  of  the  cestus,  or  with 
one  who  had  confined  his  attention  to  running 
in  the  contest  of  the  Stadium,  yet  enjoyed  far 
greater  vigour  and  health  than  either.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  mind.  The  superiority  of  tech- 
nical skill  is  often  more  than  compensated  by 
the  inferiority  in  general  intelligence.  And  this 
is  peculiarly  the  case  in  politics.  States  have 
always  been  best  governed  by  men  who  have 
taken  a wide  view  of  public  affairs,  and  who 
have  rather  a general  acquaintance  with  many 
sciences  than  a perfect  mastery  of  one.  The 
union  of  the  political  and  military  departments 
in  Greece  contributed  not  a little  to  the  splendour 
of  its  early  history.  After  their  separation,  more 
skilful  generals  and  greater  speakers  appeared; 
but  the  breed  of  statesmen  dwindled  and  became 
almost  extinct.  Themistocles  or  Pericles  would 
have  been  no  match  for  Demosthenes  in  the 
assembly  or  for  Iphicrates  in  the  field.  But 
surely  they  were  incomparably  better  fitted  than 
either  for  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

On  the  Atkenian  Orators,  Aug.  1824. 

There  is  indeed  a remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  progress  of  the  art  of  war,  and  that 
of  the  art  of  oratory,  among  the  Greeks.  They 
both  advanced  to  perfection  by  contemporaneous 
steps,  and  from  similar  causes.  The  early 
speakers,  like  the  early  warriors  of  Greece,  were 
merely  a militia.  It  was  found  that  in  both  em- 
ployments practice  and  discipline  gave  superior- 
ity. Each  pursuit  therefore  became  first  an  art, 
and  then  a trade.  In  proportion  as  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  became  more  expert  in  their  par- 
ticular craft  they  became  less  respectable  in  their 
general  character.  Their  skill  had  been  obtained 
at  too  great  expense  to  be  employed  only  from 
disinterested  views.  Thus,  the  soldiers  forgot 
that  they  were  citizens,  and  the  orators  that  they 
were  statesmen.  I know  not  to  what  Demos- 
thenes and  his  famous  contemporaries  can  be  so 
justly  compared  as  to  those  mercenary  troops 
who,  in  their  time,  overran  Greece;  or  those 
who,  from  similar  causes,  were  some  centuries 
ago  the  scourge  of  the  Italian  republics, — per- 
fectly acquainted  with  every  part  of  their  pro- 
fession, irresistible  in  the  field,  powerful  to 
defend  or  to  destroy,  but  defending  without  love 
and  destroying  without  hatred.  We  may  despise 
the  character  of  these  political  Condottieri ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  system  of  their 
tactics  without  being  amazed  at  its  perfection. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

On  the  Athenian  Orators . 

Those  French  and  English  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  have  geneially 
turned  with  contempt  from  the  simple  and  nat- 
ural narrations  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon 
to  the  extravagant  representations  of  Plutarch, 
Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  other  romancers  of  the 
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same  class, — men  who  described  military  opera- 
tions without  ever  having  handled  a sword,  and 
applied  to  the  seditions  of  little  republics  specu- 
lations formed  by  observation  on  an  empire 
which  covered  half  the  known  world.  Of  lib- 
erty they  knew  nothing.  It  was  to  them  a 
great  mystery, — a superhuman  enjoyment.  They 
ranted  about  liberty  and  patriotism  from  the 
same  cause  which  leads  monks  to  talk  more 
ardently  than  other  men  about  love  and  women. 

A wise  man  values  political  liberty  because  it 
secures  the  persons  and  the  possessions  of  citi- 
zens ; because  it  tends  to  prevent  the  extrava- 
gance of  rulers  and  the  corruption  of  judges ; 
because  it  gives  birth  to  useful  sciences  and 
elegant  arts ; because  it  excites  the  industry  and 
increases  the  comforts  of  all  classes  of  society. 
These  theorists  imagined  that  it  possessed  some- 
thing eternally  and  intrinsically  good,  distinct 
from  the  blessings  which  it  generally  produced. 
They  considered  it  not  as  a means,  but  as  an 
end ; an  end  to  be  attained  at  any  cost.  Their 
favourite  heroes  are  those  who  have  sacrificed 
for  the  mere  name  of  freedom  the  prosperity — 
the  security — the  justice — from  which  freedom 
derives  its  value. 

There  is  another  remarkable  characteristic  of 
these  writers,  in  which  their  modern  worship- 
pers have  carefully  imitated  them, — a great  fond- 
ness for  good  stories.  The  most  established 
facts,  dates,  and  characters  are  never  suffered  to 
come  into  competition  with  a splendid  saying 
or  a romantic  exploit.  The  early  historians 
have  left  us  natural  and  simple  descriptions  of 
the  great  events  which  they  witnessed,  and  the 
great  men  with  whom  they  associated.  When 
we  read  the  account  which  Plutarch  and  Rollin 
have  given  of  the  same  period,  we  scarcely 
know  our  old  acquaintance  again ; we  are  utterly 
confounded  by  the  melodramatic  effect  of  the 
narration,  and  the  sublime  coxcombry  of  the 
characters.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Mitford's  History  of  Greece , Nov.  1824. 

Almost  all  the  modem  historians  of  Greece 
have  shown  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  most 
obvious  phenomena  of  human  nature.  In  their 
representations  the  generals  and  statesmen  of 
antiquity  are  absolutely  divested  of  all  indi- 
viduality. They  are  personifications ; they  are 
passions,  talents,  opinions,  virtues,  vices,  but  not 
men.  Inconsistency  is  a thing  of  which  these 
writers  have  no  notion.  That  a man  may  have 
been  liberal  in  his  youth  and  avaricious  in  his 
age,  cruel  to  one  enemy  and  merciful  to  another, 
is  to  them  utterly  inconceivable.  If  the  facts  be 
undeniable,  they  suppose  some  strange  and  deep 
design  in  order  to  explain  what,  as  every  one 
who  has  observed  his  own  mind  knows,  needs 
no  explanation  at  all.  This  is  a mode  of  writing 
very  acceptable  to  the  multitude,  who  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  make  gods  and 
dsemons  out  of  men  very  little  better  or  worse 
than  themselves ; but  it  appears  contemptible  to 
all  who  have  watched  the  changes  of  human 
character, — to  all  who  have  observed  the  influ- 
ence of  time,  of  circumstances,  and  of  associates, 


on  mankind,— to  all  who  have  seen  a hero  in  the 
gout,  a democrat  in  the  church,  a pedant  in 
love,  or  a philosopher  in  liquor.  This  practice 
of  painting  in  nothing  but  black  or  white  is 
unpardonable  even  in  the  drama.  It  is  the  great 
fault  of  Alfieri ; and  how  much  it  injures  the 
effect  of  his  compositions  will  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  will  compare  his  Rosamunds 
with  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare.  The 
one  is  a wicked  woman ; the  other  is  a fiend. 
Her  only  feeling  is  hatred;  all  her  words  are 
curses.  We  are  at  once  shocked  and  fatiguU 
by  the  spectacle  of  such  raving  cruelty,  excited 
by  no  provocation,  repeatedly  changing  its  ob- 
ject,  and  constant  in  nothing  but  its  inextin- 
guishable thirst  for  blood. 

In  history  this  error  is  far  more  disgracetui. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  fault  which  so  completely 
ruins  a narrative  in  the  opinion  of  a judicious 
reader.  We  know  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  good  and  bad  men  is  so  faintly  mar  e 
as  often  to  elude  the  most  careful  investigation 
of  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  tor 
judging.  Public  men,  above  all,  are  surrounded 
with  so  many  temptations  and  difficulties  tha 
some  doubt  must  almost  always  hang  over  their 
real  dispositions  and  intentions.  The  0 
Pym,  Cromwell,  Monk,  Clarendon,  Marlbor- 
ough, Burnet,  Walpole,  are  well  known  to  us- 
We  are  acquainted  with  their  actions,  tneir 
speeches,  their  writings;  we  have  abundance  ot 
letters  and  well-authenticated  anecdotes  re  a S 
to  them  ; yet  what  candid  man  will  venture  very 
positively  to  say  which  of  them  were  hones  a 
which  of  them  were  dishonest  men  ? 11 aPP  * 
easier  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon  the  g 
characters  of  antiquity,  not  because  we  , 
greater  means  of  discovering  truth,  but  simp  y 
because  we  have  less  means  of  detecting  * 
The  modern  historians  of  Greece  have  for& 
this.  Their  heroes  and  villains  are  as  con  sis  e 


tms.  1 neir  neroes  ana  - . , 

in  all  their  sayings  and  doings  as  the  ca 
virtues  and  the  deadly  sins  in  an  allegory- 
should  as  soon  expect  a good  action  from  g * 
Slay-good  in  Bunyan  as  from  Dionysius , 
crime  of  Epaminondas  would  seem  as  , 
gruous  as  a faux-pas  of  the  grave  and  come  y 
damsel  called  Discretion,  who  answered  the  bet 
at  the  door  of  the  house  Beautiful. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Mitford's  History  of  Greece , Nov.  24. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  famous  nations  of 
antiquity  was  remarkably  exclusive, 
time  of  Homer  the  Greeks  had  not  begmij 


consider  themselves  as  a distinct  rac . 
still  looked  with  something  of  chlldls^. , and 
and  awe  on  the  riches  and  wisdom  o ^ 

Egypt.  From  what  causes,  and  by  what  gra 
lions,  their  feelings  the 


not  easy  to  determine.  . . an 

Trojan  to  the  Persian  war,  is  covered 
obscurity  broken  only  by  dim  an  ^ 
gleams  of  truth.  But  it  “ ‘“'J" ™rfed  them- 
alteration  took  place.  They  rega  on 

selves  as  a separate  people.  They  ha  ^ 
religious  rites,  and  common  principle  P 
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Jaw,  in  which  foreigners  had  no  part  In  all 
ical^and  d,CaI  SySt?m?>  monarchical  aristocr^- 
“e„“s  Tft‘Tal’ th're Was  1 s"ong  family 
f‘lf "f 1 4fte.r  the  r?'reat  Of  Xerxes  and  the 
tali  of  Mardomus,  national  pride  rendered  the 
separattonbetw^  ,he  GreePks  JXtrfa 

themselv«Pmen  «-Th'  conc!uerors  considered 
n thefr  in,  f a s“Penor  breed,  men  who, 
we^“o  ,eiehCO“T  W“h  "e^gbbouring  nations 
were  to  teach,  and  not  to  learn.  They  looked 
r nothing  out  of  themselves.  They  borrowed 

call  to  mind  67  tran|Sla,ed  no,hing'  W'  cannot 
Writer  rarlil  .h‘ng  t exPression  of  any  Greek 
ar,ler  '.han  'be  age  of  Augustus  indi- 

SuTd8  P Z!n°°  -,hat  anything  w°nh  reading 

own  The  fee  •"  “ PI  lang"a£e  except  hi! 
glory  weref  „„?gS  *'hlch,  sPr“ng  from  national 
natfonJTS  J * • a,together  extinguished  by 
"shedThronfha  l,0n>  /fbey  were  fondly  cher 

literature  of hp3geS  °[  slav,ery  and  shame.  The 
literature  of  Rome  herself  was  regarded  with 

amsTanrf  bh  u™6  Wh°  had  fledgbefore  her 
c d ™h°  bowed>heneath  her  fasces.  Vol- 

that  he  wasnth°nfi°lhiS  SiX  thousand  pamphlets, 
that  pCI!on  who  told  *e  French 

sides  thf  ha<J  Produced  eminent  men  be- 
sides the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Down  to  « 

in^eed^of6”0^1116-0^5  Seem  to  have  stood 

Ladn  noeU  .n  , the  most  sPIendid  uge  of 
and  after  the  m elo<Iu™ce.  He  was  a critic, 

He  ’studTedh?heainn'r  °f  h,s  age-  an  able  critic, 
with  its  lea  Jit  UngUage  of  Ron>c.  associated 
Yet  he  ™d  men,  and  compiled  its  history 
uahle  eoS„T,mfor°thhaVe  ,h0Ught  'ts  b'erature  vat 
antiquitie/  HuLZ1™'  °f  dlus.rating  its 
confined  m it.™ i v d,ng  apPears  *°  have  been 
annalist  rwE  “a  ,reCOrds  and  to  a °M 
rightly  he^n  a"w  b“  once> if  we  remember 
°f8 etymology  He  Fnnu,sl to  solve  a question 
of  oratory  Zot  h.  uhas  wmten  much  on  the  art 
of  Cicero.  he  bas  not  merUloned  the  name 

Lord  Macaulay:  History,  May,  1S28. 


ofan”mhe  ZnZ°r  ^ Greeks>  ,he  corrupters 
>ainty,  vaunt’ thei.’  W,'.,ho.ut  4,1  grou"d  of  cer- 
of  a(l.  ‘ th  antiquity,  came  the  error  first 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


grief. 

°»r  grief  t?Sjtsfre^l°bj|eCt  Z*  d°  not  ProPortion 

' bu‘  ‘°  "?  vaIu'  our 
* Addison. 


The  person  who  grieves  suffers  his  passior 
grow  upon  him;  he  indulges  it,  he  loves  it: 

whUCVer  happCnS  m the  case  of  a<*ual  P< 
which  no  man  ever  willingly  endured  for  * 

consfoemWe  nme.  That  grief  should  be  w 
ingly  endured,  though  far  from  a simply  pfoasi 
sensation,  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  understoi 
It  is  the  nature  of  grief  to  keep  its  object  p 
,ts  eyei  to  present  it  in  its  m 
pleasurable  views;  to  repeat  all  the  circu 

nS^toa*  atte“d  h>  even  to  the  last  minu 
Jf?  ’ 1?  g back  5°  every  particular  enjoymei 
to  dwell  upon  each,  and  to  find  a thousand  n< 

kinr  a,1>  that  Were  not  sufficient 
understood  before;  m grief,  the  pleasure  is  st 
uppermost ; and  the  affliction  we  suffer  has  1 
resemblance  to  absolute  pain,  which  is  alwa 
odious,  and  which  we  endeavour  to  shake  off 
soon  as  possible.  Burke: 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautifu 
The  business  of  life  summons  us  away  froi 
useles5  gnef,  and  calls  us  to  the  exereise  c 
those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  oi 
frlfnH  * Jhe  greatest  benefit  which  on 
ir,end  can  confer  upon  another  is  to  guard,  an 
excite,  and  elevate  his  virtues. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Ateto  btaey  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  n. 
relish  of  the  sweet.  Locke. 

Grief,  which  disposes  gentle  natures  to  retire 
ment,  to  inaction,  and  to  meditation,  only  make 
restless  spirits  more  restless.  3 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Francis  Alt er bury  : in  Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  edit 
Dec.  1853. 

And  indeed  the  violence  and  impression  of 
an  excessive  grief  must  of  necessity  astonish 
the  soul,  and  wholly  deprive  her  of  ier  ordinary 
functions : as  it  happens  to  every  one  of  us,  who 
upon  any  sudden  alarm  of  very  ill  news,  find 
ourselves  surpriz’d,  stupified,  and  in  a manner 
depnv  d of  all  power  of  motion,  till  the  soui 
beginning  to  vent  itself  in  sighs  and  tears, 
seems  a little  to  free  and  disingage  itself  from 
the  sudden  oppression,  and  to  have  obtained 
some  room  to  work  itself  out  at  greater  liberty. 

Montaigne: 

Essays,  ch.  ii.,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  1700. 

The  more  lender  our  spirits  are  made  by 
religion  the  more  easy  we  are  to  let  in  grief,  if 
the  cause  be  grief.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Though  the  man  can  run  from  many  hours 
of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return  to  it  again, 
and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbours  he 
remembers  the  objection  that  lies  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  sighs  deeply.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  will  appear  how  impertinent  that  gr  ef  was 
which  served  no  end  of  life. 

Jeremy  Taylcr. 
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HABIT. 

Habit,  if  wisely  and  skilfully  formed,  becomes 
truly  a second  nature,  as  the  common  saying  is ; 
but  unskilfully  and  unmethodically  directed,  it 
will  be  as  it  were  the  ape  of  nature,  which  imi- 
tates nothing  to  the  life,  but  only  clumsily  and 
awkwardly.  Lord  Bacon. 

Like  flakes  of  snow,  that  fall  unperceived 
upon  the  earth,  the  seemingly  unimportant 
events  of  life  succeed  one  another.  As  the 
snow  gathers  together,  so  are  our  habits  formed. 
No  single  flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile  pro- 
duces a sensible  change.  No  single  action 
creates,  however  it  may  exhibit,  a man’s  char- 
acter; but  as  the  tempest  hurls  the  avalanche 
down  the  mountain,  and  overwhelms  the  inhab- 
itant and  his  habitation,  so  passion,  acting  upon 
the  elements  of  mischief  which  pernicious  hab- 
its have  brought  together  by  imperceptible  accu- 
mulation, may  overthrow  the  edifice  of  truth 
and  virtue.  Bentham. 

I trust  everything,  under  God,  to  habit,  upon 
which,  in  all  ages,  the  lawgiver,  as  well  as  the 
school-master,  has  mainly  placed  his  reliance : 
habit,  which  makes  everything  easy,  and  casts 
all  difficulties  upon  the  deviation  from  a wonted 
course. 

Make  sobriety  a habit,  and  intemperance  will 
be  hateful;  make  prudence  a habit,  and  reckless 
profligacy  will  be  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  child,  grown  or  adult,  as  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  are  to  any  of  us. 

Lord  Brougham. 

Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature.  It 
is  our  supreme  strength,  if  also,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, our  miserablest  weakness.  Let  me  | 
go  once,  scanning  my  way  with  any  earnestness 
of  outlook,  and  successfully  arriving,  my  foot- 
steps are  an  invitation  to  me  a second  time  to 
go  by  the  same  way; — it  is  easier  than  any 
other  way.  Habit  is  our  primal  fundamental 
law, — habit  and  imitation, — there  is  nothing 
more  perennial  in  us  than  these  two.  They  are 
the  source  of  all  working  and  all  apprenticeship, 
of  all  practice  and  all  learning  in  the  world. 

Carlyle. 

That  balancing  moment  at  which  pleasure 
would  allure,  and  conscience  is  urging  us  to 
refrain,  may  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture or  divergency  whence  one  or  other  of 
the  two  processes  (towards  evil,  or  towards 
good)  take  their  commencement.  Each  of 
them  consists  in  a particular  succession  of  ideas, 
with  their  attendant  feelings;  and  whichever  of 
them  may  happen  to  be  described  once  has,  by 
the  law  of  suggestion,  the  greater  chance,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  of  being  described  over 
again.  Should  the  mind  dwell  on  an  object  of 
allurement,  and  the  considerations  of  principle 
not  be  entertained,  it  will  pass  inward  from  the 
first  incitement  to  the  final  and  guilty  indul- 
gence  by  a series  of  stepping-stones,  each  of 
which  will  present  itself  more  readily  in  future, 


and  with  less  chance  of  arrest  or  interruption 
by  the  suggestions  of  conscience  than  before. 

But  should  these  suggestions  be  admitted, 
and,  far  more,  should  they  prevail,  then,  on  the 
principle  of  association,  will  they  be  all  the 
more  apt  to  intervene  on  the  repetition  of  the 
same  circumstances,  and  again  break  that  line 
of  continuity,  which,  but  for  this  intervention, 
would  have  led  from  a temptation  to  a turpitude 
or  a crime.  If,  on  the  occurrence  of  a tempta- 
tion, formerly  conscience  did  interpose,  and 
represent  the  evil  of  a compliance,  and  so  im- 
press the  man  with  a sense  of  obligation  as  led 
him  to  dismiss  the  fascinating  object  from  the 
presence  of  his  mind,  or  to  hurry  away  from  it; 
the  likelihood  is, that  the  recurrence  of  asimilsu 
temptation  will  suggest  the  same  tram  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  lead  to  the  same 
beneficial  result;  and  this  is  a likelihood  eve: 
increasing  with  every  repetition  of  the  process. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 


The  train  which  would  have  terminated  in  a 
vicious  indulgence  is  dispossessed  by  the  tram 
which  conducts  to  a resolution  and  an  act  of 
virtuous  self-denial.  The  thoughts  which  tend 
to  awaken  emotions  and  purposes  on  the  side 
of  duty,  find  readier  entrance  into  the  mind; 
and  the  thoughts  which  awaken  and  urge  for- 
ward the  desire  of  what  is  evil,  more  readily  give 
way.  The  positive  force  on  the  side  of  virtue 
is  augmented  by  every  repetition  of  the  train 
which  leads  to  a virtuous  determination,  lne 
resistance  to  this  force,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is 
weakened  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  where- 
with that  train  of  suggestions  which  would  have 
led  to  a vicious  indulgence  is  broken  and  discom- 
fited. It  is  thus  that,  when  one  is  successiuliy 
resolute  in  his  opposition  to  evil,  the  power  o 
making  the  achievement,  and  the  facility  o t e 
achievement  itself,  are  both  upon  the 
and  virtue  makes  double  gain  to  hersell  y 
every  separate  conquest  which  she  may  hav 
won.  The  humbler  attainments  of  moral  wort 
are  first  mastered  and  secured,  and  the  aspiring 
disciple  may  pass  onward,  in  a career  tha 
quite  indefinite,  to  nobler  deeds  and  nobler 
sacrifices.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 


In  the  great  majority  of  things,  habit  ,s.* 
greater  plague  than  ever  afflicted  Egyp  » 
religious  character  it  is  a grand  felicity. 

John  Foster. 

I know  from  experience  that  habit  can,  in 
direct  opposition  to  every  conviction  of  tne 
and  but  little  aided  by  the  elements  of  tempta- 
tion (such  as  present  pleasure,  etc.),  mdu 
repetition  of  the  most  unworthy  actions,  in 
mind  is  weak  where  it  has  once  g'*en  *ay.  « 
is  long  before  a principle  restored  can  beco 
firm  as  one  that  has  never  been  moved, 
as  the  case  of  a mound  of  a reservoir:  ' 1 
mound  has  in  one  place  been  broken,  w a 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  repsurea  p .f 
strong  as  possible,  the  probability  is  tha 
give  way  again,  it  will  be  in  that  place* 

John  Foster:  Journal 
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his more fo'c e l m^0rtanCe»  and  'hat  habit 
oar  opinions  have  °.UI,  characters  than 
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Excellency  of  the  Christian  Dispensation 
■"■m— “them  « £*  P°Wer  of  eviI  bab'ts 

“«cfp:iJheetevd0m,:  'h?y ^XrloWe 


iliHH 

«<nS?l?p  pinngdt£”ns 

practical  virtue  Iff!  ;?  ,settIed  principle  and 
San  pietv  X’^  a deserti  without  Chris- 
terribfe  * conte“PI^,on  of  the  grave  is 
Sir  W.  Knighton. 


become  a servant  of °meat  ”*  j1*!  !,l?ert3r»  and  to 
JEREmvTAvu,r 

ev^nVSXtoh^eehp  in  mi,nd  that-as  is 

habits  are  formed  ^ *?d  Just  ab°ve- 

and  insensibly  so  thnr one  stroIc?»but  gradually 
employed,  a t'eat <t n^1**  V,gilant  Care  b* 
character  without  nur  hJ  may  CO™e  over  the 
For,  as  Dr.  Johnson  W conscious  of  any. 
diminutive  chains  of  h^v! * expressed  it,  « The 
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HAPPINESS. 

[°ry  or^ace^  beloved  ^ years  in  vic* 

by  my  enemies  by  my  subiects»  dreaded 
Riches  and  T“’ „ "dn''espected  by  my  allies, 
waited  on  my  call  no vhnUI  and  Pieasure»  have 
appear  to  have  been  My  eartbly  bl«sing 

•his  situation,  I have  my  Wicit>''  In 

d“ys  of  pure  and  ™ ““gently  numbered  the 
Jh'len  toP my  lot?  fh  " 'n'  happiness  which  have 
0 man  1 place  nott^  c?* to  Fou*teen  :— 
World!  P T4  ^?“nfi4d'nce  in 'hia present 
Quoted  by^KmLJfH.4B1^ulAHMAN: 
cbaP*  Ilf  ),who  adds;h,S  tC‘ine  and  Fa!!' 


ofThfvaCXeonhis  world7Pldino  °f  SoIora°n 

but  eloouenf  poem  "°rJdire?d  ^rbose 

human  life.  ^ei^eMwmti’7  detrac,ors  of’ 
immoderate,  their  estimate 'X  Tj  Common,y 

of  whon/l'can  £5 

shall  not  scruple  to  add  fh..  f Spa,n ; and  1 
due  to  the  p™£i„g  iaabo»r  ^?h*ny  °f  ,bem  are 
position.  g of  th«  Present  com- 

n ..  Gibbon.* 

Dechne  Fall,  chap,  lii.,  note. 

^‘sraih'rtirtr.- 

srtsui:  “t‘ 

of  a few  '.i~.  . "'P  and  conversation 

Smttdfieldnsd  ""'“^"huuolsgrovfs  an^W 
everything  it  wants' 

.a  o^0nor°Thr'llitfUdeS  °/  wi.nesseseaC„edVs“ec° 

, to  be'in°aVow(]CTntl7o'HalSe  *lappineSS  l0«s 

world  upon  her  ’ ,5  draW  ,he  ?yes  of  the 

^£3S«a= 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  15. 

ozone’s  %Tn£  Xtn0nTahd  T"""* 

S^^!3~S!S 

making  himself  easy  now,  and  happy  hereafter 

sstofea-asaS 

tmnr  tf  A?  bappy  being.  Though,  on  the  con- 
I S’i„ ”,'serles  of  the  whole  species  were 
miserable  one8  PeR°n’  ‘hey  W0U'd  make  a ™y 
Addison  : Spectator , No.  163. 

thina^V^  Hnal  CaUSCS  of  our  delight  'n  any- 
Authn^  f ,S  guat  may  be  this:  The  Suprenfe 
maih  tL/  °^.being  haS  50  formed  'he  soul  of 
man,  that  nothing  but  Himself  can  be  its  last 

fdreqUa^’and ProPerf happiness.  Because, there' 
from  n,great  part  of  our  baPPiness  must  arise 
contemP,at'on  of  his  being,  that  he 
temnl.^ r V*  <?nrv°uls  a Just  re,isb  for  such  a con- 
inthii’  hu  has  made  ,hera  naturally  delight 
m the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlfm- 
Addison  : Spectator , No.  413. 

have"  fX  .'hat -kaVe  ,rambIed  aber  happiness 
wealth  nor  ' ,neitber  learning,  nor  fame,  nor 
wealth,  nor  pleasure,  taken  separately  or  jointly 
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HAPPINESS. 


could  ever  give  it,  without  acting  up  to  the 
height  and  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  getting 
a right  set  of  principles  for  thought  and  prac- 
tice ; amongst  which  may  be  reckoned  the  love 
of  justice,  temperance,  fortitude  and  benevo- 
lence. Antoninus. 

Happiness  is  no  other  than  soundness  and 

perfection  of  mind.  Antoninus. 

Probably  the  happiest  period  in  life  most  fre- 
quently is  in  middle  age,  when  the  eager  pas- 
sions of  youth  are  cooled,  and  the  infirmities  of 
age  not  yet  begun ; as  we  see  that  the  shadows 
which  are  at  morning  and  evening  so  large, 
almost  entirely  disappear  at  mid-day. 

Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

The  inward  complacence  we  find  in  acting 
reasonably  and  virtuously.  Atterbury. 

It  cannot  consist  with  the  divine  attributes 
that  the  impious  man’s  joys  should,  upon  the 
whole,  exceed  those  of  the  upright. 

Atterbury. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their 
vocations.  Lord  Bacon. 


This  ocean  of  felicity  is  so  shoreless  and  bot- 
tomless that  all  the  saints  and  angels  cannot 
exhaust  it.  Boyle. 

That  wherein  God  himself  is  happy,  the  holy 
angels  are  happy,  in  whose  defect  the  devils  are 
unhappy,  that  dare  I call  happiness:  whatsoever 
conduceth  unto  this  may,  with  an  easy  meta- 
phor, deserve  that  name ; whatsoever  else  the 
world  terms  happiness  is  to  me  a story  out  of 
Pliny,  an  apparition,  or  neat  delusion,  wherein 
there  is  no  more  of  happiness  than  the  name. 
Bless  me  in  this  life  but  with  peace  of  my  con- 
science, command  of  my  affections,  the  love  of 
Thyself  and  my  dearest  friends,  and  I shall  be 
happy  enough  to  pity  Caesar.  These  are,  O 
Lord,  the  humble  desires  of  my  most  reasonable 
ambition,  and  all  I dare  call  happiness  on  earth  ; 
wherein  I set  no  rule  or  limit  to  thy  hand  or 
providence : dispose  of  me  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  thy  pleasure : thy  will  be  done, 
though  in  my  own  undoing. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Relig.  Med .,  Pt.  II.  xv. 

The  only  happiness  a brave  man  ever  troubled 
himself  with  asking  much  about,  was  happiness 
enough  to  get  his  work  done.  Not  “ I can’t 
eat !”  but,  “ I can’t  work !” — that  was  the  bur- 
den of  all  wise  complaining  among  men.  It  is, 
after  all,  the  one  unhappiness  of  a man — that  he 
cannot  work, — that  he  cannot  get  his  destiny  as 
a man  fulfilled.  Behold,  the  day  is  passing 
swiftly  over,  our  life  is  passing  swiftly  away,  and 
the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 
The  night  once  come,  our  happiness,  our  un- 
happiness,-—it  is  all  abolished,  vanished,  clean 
gone ; a thing  that  has  been  s “ not  of  the  slight- 
est consequence”  whether  we  were  happy  as 
eupeptic  Curtis,  as  the  fattest  pig  of  Epicurus, 
or  unhappy  as  Job  with  potsherds,  as  musical 
Byron  with  Giaours  and  sensibilities  of  the 
heart ; as  the  unmusical  meat-jack  with  hard 


labour  and  rust.  But  our  work !— behold,  that 
is  not  abolished,  that  has  not  vanished:  our 
work,  behold,  it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it  re- 
mains—for  endless  times  and  eternities,  remains; 
and  that  is  now  the  sole  question  with  us  tor 
evermore  ! Brief  brawling  Day,  with  its  noisy 
phantasms,  its  poor  paper-crowns  tinsel -light,  is 
gone,  and  divine  everlasting  Night,  with  her 
star-diadems,  with  her  silence  and  her  veracities, 
is  come ! CARLYLE. 

Every  human  soul  has  the  germ  of  some  flow- 
ers within ; and  they  would  open,  if  they  could 
only  find  sunshine  and  free  air  to  expand  m.  1 
always  told  you,  that  not  having  enough  ot  sun- 
shine  was  what  ailed  the  world.  Make  people 
happy,  and  there  will  not  be  half  the  quarrel 
ling,  or  a tenth  part  of  the  wickedness,  there  is. 

b Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 

He  that  would  live  at  ease  should  always  put 
the  best  construction  on  business  and  conversa- 
tion. Jeremy  Collier:  On  the  Spleen. 

How  small  a portion  of  our  life  it  is  that  w<j 
really  enjoy  1 In  youth  we  are  looking  forward 
to  things  that  are  to  come;  in  old  age  we 
looking  backwards  to  things  that  are  gone  pa.  , 
in  manhood,  although  we  appear  indeed  to  oe 
more  occupied  in  things  that  are  presen  , y 
even  that  is  too  often  absorbed  in  vague  deter- 
minations  to  be  vastly  happy  on  some  future  y» 
vriien  we  have  time.  Colton  : Lacon. 

\J Happiness  is  much  more  equally  ^ividedthan 
some  of  us  imagine.  One  man  shall  P° 
most  of  the  materials,  but  little  of  the  th  g, 
another  may  possess  much  of  the  thing,  but  ry 
few  of  the  materials.  In  this  particular  view  o 


lew  01  uie  maicnais.  *•*  _ j 

it,  happiness  has  been  beautifully  c°mP  , 
the  manna  in  the  desert  : ho  that 
had  nothing  over,  and  ho  that  gathered  Id » 
had  no  lack  : therefore,  to  diminish  envy,  let  us 
consider  not  what  others  possess,  but  w 
enjoy;  mere  riches  may  be  the  gif  0 . ^ 

accident  or  blind  chance,  but  happiness  must  t* 
the  result  of  prudent  preference  and 
design  ; the  highest  happiness  then  ran 
other  foundation  than  the  deepest  wisdo  * 
the  happiest  fool  is  only  as  happy  asr 
how  to  be.  Colton:  Laron. 

In  the  constitution  both  of  our  mind 
our  body  everything  roust  go  on  "g1?1’  but 
monize  well  together,  to  make  us  aPPy  ’ j. 
should  one  thing  go  wrong,  that  is  qui  jjf 
to  make  us  miserable ; and  although  1 Jj*arc 
this  world  are  vain  and  short,  yet  its  s ^ 

real  and  lasting  : for  I will  show  you  Qf 
perfect  pain  with  greater  ease  than  on  ,f 

perfect  pleasure ; and  he  knows  little  .t 

or  of  the  world,  who  does  not  think  1 , , 

U u f from  sorrow:  thereioiy, 


happiness  to  be  free  from  sorrow : v,imself 

give  a wise  man  health,  and  he  will  gi  , for 
every  other  thing.  I say,  give  .hlin  empiric 
it  often  happens  that  the  most  ign°r  , 
can  do  us  the  greatest  harm,  althoug  (bc 

skilful  physician  knows  not  how  to  ao 
slightest  good.  Colton:  Lacon. 
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What  matters  il  if  thou  art  not  happy  on 
earthf  provided  tl  ou  art  so  in  heaven  ? Heaven 
may  have  happiness  as  utterly  unknown  to  us  as 
the  gift  of  vision  would  be  to  a man  born  blind. 
If  we  consider  the  inlets  of  pleasure  from  five 
senses  only,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  Being 
who  created  us  could  have  given  us  five  hundred 
if  He  pleased.  Mutual  love,  pure  and  exalted, 
founded  on  charms  both  mental  and  corporeal, 
as  it  constitutes  the  highest  happiness  on  earth, 
may,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  also 
form  the  lowest  happiness  of  heaven.  And  it 
would  appear  consonant  with  the  administration 
of  Providence  in  other  matters  that  there  should 
be  a link  between  heaven  and  earth ; for  in  all 
cases  a chasm  seems  to  be  purposely  avoided ; 
“ prudento  Deo.”  Thus  the  material  world  has 
its  links,  by  which  it  is  made  to  shake  hands,  as 
it  were,  with  the  vegetable — the  vegetable  with 
the  animal — the  animal  with  the  intellectual — 
and  the  intellectual  with  what  we  may  be  allowed 
to  hope  of  the  angelic. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I account  a person 
who  has  a moderate  mind  and  fortune,  and  lives 
in  the  conversation  of  two  or  three  agreeable 
friends,  with  little  commerce  in  the  world  be- 
sides, who  is  esteemed  well  enough  by  his  few 
neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is  truly  irre- 
proachable by  anybody ; and  so,  after  a health- 
ful quiet  life,  before  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he 
came  in  (for  I would  not  have  him  so  much  as 
cry  in  the  exit) : this  innocent  deceiver  of  the 
world,  as  Horace  calls  him,  this  muta  persona , 
I take  to  have  been  more  happy  in  his  part,  than 
the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  stage  with  show 
and  noise;  nay,  even  than  Augustus  himself, 
who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  whether  he  had 
not  played  his  farce  very  well.  Cowley. 

Our  happiness  in  this  world  depends  on  the 
affections  we  are  enabled  to  inspire. 

Duchess  de  Praslin. 

If  we  ascend  the  thrones  of  princes,  if  we 
enter  the  palaces  of  the  great,  if  we  walk 
through  the  mansions  of  courtiers  and  states- 
men, if  we  pry  into  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
indigence,  if  we  mingle  with  poets  or  philoso- 
phers, with  manufacturers,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, peasants,  or  beggars ; if  we  survey  the  busy, 
bustling  scene  of  a large  city,  the  sequestered 
village,  or  the  cot  which  stands  in  the  lonely 
desert— we  shall  find  in  every  situation,  and 
among  every  class,  beings  animated  with  desires 
of  happiness,  which  no  present  enjoyment  can 
gratify,  and  which  no  object  within  the  limits 
of  time  can  fully  satiate.  Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

Philos,  of  a Future  State,  Sect.  II. 

It  is  something  to  look  upon  enjoyment,  so 
that  it  be  free  ana  wild,  and  in  the  face  of  na- 
ture, though  it  is  but  the  enjoyment  of  an  idiot. 
It  is  something  to  know  that  Heaven  has  left 
the  capacity  of  gladness  in  such  a creature’s 
breast ; it  is  something  to  be  assured  that,  how- 
ever light’ y men  may  crush  that  faculty  in  their 


fellows,  the  great  Creator  of  mankind  imparts 
it  even  to  His  despised ^and  slighted  work. 
Who  would  not  rather  see  a poor  idiot  happy  in 
the  sunlight  than  a wise  man  pining  in  a dark- 
ened jail  ? 

Ye  men  of  gloom  and  austerity,  who  paint 
the  face  of  Infinite  Benevolence  with  an  eternal 
frown,  read  in  the  Everlasting  Book,  wide  open 
to  your  view,  the  lesson  it  would  teach.  Its 
ictures  are  not  in  black  and  sombre  hues,  but 
right  and  glowing  tints ; its  music — save  when 
ye  drown  it — is  not  in  sighs  and  groans,  but 
songs  and  cheerful  sounds.  Listen  to  the  mil- 
lion voices  in  the  summer  air,  and  find  one  dis- 
mal as  your  own.  Remember,  if  ye  can,  the 
sense  of  hope  and  pleasure  which  every  glad 
return  of  day  awakens  in  the  breast  of  all  your 
kind  who  have  not  changed  their  nature ; and 
learn  some  wisdom  even  from  the  witless,  when 
their  hearts  are  lifted  up  they  know  not  why, 
by  all  the  mirth  and  happiness  it  brings. 

Dickens. 

Res  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta , was  thought 
by  a poet  to  be  one  of  the  requisites  of  a happy 
life.  Dryden. 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death 
a burden  insupportable  to  a virtuous  man:  we 
naturally  aim  at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to 
have  it  confined  to  our  present  being. 

Dryden. 

Comparison,  more  than  reality,  makes  men 
happy,  and  can  make  them  wretched. 

Felltham. 

There  are  two  ways  of  being  happy, — we 
may  either  diminish  our  wants,  or  augment  our 
means — either  will  do — the  result  is  the  same ; 
and  it  is  for  each  man  to  decide  for  himself,  and 
do  that  which  happens  to  be  the  easiest.  If 
you  are  idle,  or  sick,  or  poor,  however  hard  it 
may  be  to  diminish  your  wants,  it  will  De  harder 
to  augment  your  means.  If  you  are  active  and 
prosperous,  or  young,  or  in  good  health,  it  may 
be  easier  for  you  to  augment  your  means  than 
to  diminish  your  wants.  But  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  do  both  at  the  same  time,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  sick  or  well ; and  if  you  are  very 
wise  you  will  do  both  in  such  a way  as  to  aug- 
ment the  general  happiness  of  society. 

B.  Franklin. 

Every  mind  seems  capable  of  entertaining  ? 
certain  quantity  of  happiness  which  no  institu- 
tions can  increase,  no  circumstances  alter,  and 
entirely  independent  of  fortune.  Let  any  man 
compare  his  present  fortune  with  the  past,  and 
he  will  probably  find  himself,  upon  the  whole, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  formerly. 

Gratified  ambition,  or  irreparable  calamity, 
may  produce  transient  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
distress.  Those  storms  may  discompose  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  strong,  or  the  mind  is  pliant 
to  their  impression.  But  the  soul,  though  at 
first  lifted  up  by  the  event,  is  every  day  operated 
upon  with  diminished  influence;  and  at  length 
subsides  into  the  level  of  its  usual  tranquilbty 
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Should  some  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  take 
thee  from  fetters,  and  place  thee  on  a throne, 
exultation  would  be  natural  upon  the  change ; 
but  the  temper,  like  the  face,  would  soon  resume 
its  native  serenity.  Goldsmith  : 

Cititcn  of  the  Worlds  letter  XLIV. 


Positive  happiness  is  constitutional,  and  in- 
capable of  increase;  misery  is  artificial,  and 
generally  proceeds  from  our  folly.  Philosophy 
can  add  to  our  happiness  in  no  other  manner 
but  by  diminishing  our  misery:  it  should  not 
pretend  to  increase  our  present  stock,  but  make 
us  economists  of  what  we  are  possessed  of.  The 
great  source  of  calamity  lies  in  regret  or  anti- 
cipation : he,  therefore,  is  most  wise  who  thinks 
of  the  present  alone,  regardless  of  the  past  or 
the  future.  This  is  impossible  to  the  man  of 
pleasure ; it  is  difficult  to  the  man  of  business ; 
and  is  in  some  measure  attainable  by  the  phi- 
losopher. Happy  we  were  all  born  philosophers, 
all  born  with  a talent  of  thus  dissipating  our 
own  cares  by  spreading  them  upon  all  mankind  1 
Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  Worlds  Letter  XLV. 

There  cannot  be  a stronger  argument  that 
God  has  designed  us  for  a state  of  future  hap- 
piness, and  for  that  heaven  which  he  has  re- 
vealed to  us,  than  that  he  has  thus  naturally 
qualified  the  soul  for  it,  and  made  it  a being 
capable  of  receiving  so  much  bliss.  He  would 
never  have  made  such  faculties  in  vain,  and 
have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to 
be  exerted  on  such  objects  as  are  suited  to  them. 

It  is  very  manifest,  by  the  inward  frame  and 
constitution  of  our  minds,  that  he  has  adapted 
them  to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and 
gratifications  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
this  life.  We  should  therefore  at  all  times  take 
care  that  we  do  not  disappoint  his  gracious  pur- 
pose and  intention  towards  us,  and  make  those 
faculties  which  he  formed  as  so  many  qualifica- 
tions for  happiness  and  rewards  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  pain  and  punishment. 

Grove:  Spectator , No.  600. 
The  bane  of  human  happiness  is  ordinarily 
not  so  much  an  absolute  ignorance  of  what  is 
best,  as  an  inattention  to  it,  accompanied  with 
a habit  of  not  adverting  to  prospects  the  most 
certain,  and  the  most  awful. 

Robert  Hall  : 
Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the 
Christian  Minister. 

Happiness  is  not  to  be  prescribed,  but  em 
joyed ; and  such  is  the  benevolent  arrangement 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
moral  preparation  for  it,  it  follows  of  course. 

Robert  Hall: 
Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Hyland. 

Happiness  is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain, 
•0  far"  as  possibly  may  be  attained,  the  full  pos- 
session of  that  which  simply  for  itself  is  to  be 
desired,  and  containeth  in  it  after  an  eminent 
sort  ‘the  contentation  of  our  desires,  the  highest 
deg-ee  of  all  our  perfection. 

Hooker. 


All  things  subject  to  action  the  will  does  so 
far  incline  unto  as  reason  judges  them  more 
available  to  our  bliss.  Hooker. 

t|  To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful 
and  gay,  not  gloomy  and  melancholy.  A pro- 
pensity to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches;  one  tc 
fear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty. 

David  Hume. 


Surely  happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light 
of  heaven ; and  every  countenance  bright  with 
smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent  enjoyment, 
is  a mirror  transmitting  to  others  the  rays  ol  a 
supreme  and  ever-shining  benevolence. 
v Washington  Irving. 

Perfect  happiness,  I believe,  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one  of  His 
creatures  in  this  world;  but  that  He  h 7 
much  put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of  our  ap- 
proaches to  it,  is  what  I have  steadfastly  be- 
lieved. Thomas  Jefferson 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human 
enjoyment  by  immovable  boundaries,  and 
set  different  gratifications  at  such  a 
from  each  other  that  no  art  nor  power  can  bring 
them  together.  This  great  law  it  is  the  business 
of  every  rational  being  to  understand,  that  ine 
may  not  pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make ! 
tradictions  consistent,  to  combine  opposite  JU£“f 
ties,  and  to  unite  things  which  the  nature 
their  being  must  always  k«P)“^d"HNS0N. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  work 
of  nature,  demonstrably  multiplies , the  mids  t 
happiness;  therefore  we  should  chensh  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and  remem 

her  that  a blighted  spnng  makes  a barre  *.{  j 
and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however 
and  gay,  are  only  intended  by  nature  as  pre 
paratives  to  autumnal  fruits.^  g j0HNS0Ii 

The  happy  man  is  he  who  distinguishes Jhe 
boundary  between  desire  and  delight, 
firmly  on  the  higher  ground, -he  who  knows 
that  pleasure  is  not  only  not  possess  10  , , 

often  to  be  lost,  and  always  to  be  end^S^ 

He  that  upon  a true  principleh^es  wdhoat 
any  disquiet  of  thought  may  be 

Happiness,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  uW* 
pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and 


utmost  pam. 

The  indolency  and  enjoyment  we 


JKSaaS’is 

Locke. 
short- 


ficing  for  our  present  happiness,  w ^ 

to  venture  the  change,  being  content 
is  enough 


That  in  this  state  of  " felicity, 

sighted  creatures  might  not  mistake  t * 
we  are  endowed  with  a power  A®  wheri 
particular  desire.  This  is  stand  g _ 
we  are  not  sufficiently  assured. 
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twV0  present  happiness  and  misery  when 

Straws «|js 
esiSr'-S! 

happiness  A making  or  increase  of  our 
Locke. 

pass  ihJTh  t0ugivu  account  how  it  comes  to 
«h«r  mils  carry  .hemTo  con^lv^"*58’ 
Locke. 


Locke. 

nakeVttf7  C0ntrai7  choices  that  men 

not  good  to  "eve ry & m an  * r?  lhe,same  thing  is 
pursuits  shows  th!J  *”*“  a ,ke : th,s  variety  of 
happiness  in  the  sameThing"  CS 

downer,?  dtyree:dofhn,h  ““  "P  - 

aJl  the  things  thf*  pleasure  and  pain  in 

blended  them  £«#£!V,”n  ?"d  affect  us»  and 
senses  have  to  dnwith  •”  abnost  all  that  our 
perfection,  dissatisfaction*5*  * j**  We’  findinS  im- 
happiness  in  all  the  "*^nd  want  of  complete 
creatures  can  affnrH^6  enJoyments  which  the 
in  the  eniovl^  of  «•’  m,gh‘  be  led  to  seek  it 

fulness  o j^eand  Lwr  Wlt\wh™  “there  is 

Pleasures  for^iiT.”0** 

anothermaiA^atheJndge  °f  tbe  happiness  of 
waves,  and  seems  tn  m°°n  plays  UP°"  the 
Peculiar  beam  one  l'on^LT*  toJfavour  with  a 
having  the  rest  in  r g trac!c  amidst  the  waters, 
tbe  while  she  $»  nS?'?'  ohscurily,  yet  ail 
though  the  ravs  that  ^ard  ln  ber  lustre — for 

• “ <i>ough  Set  wen„rot  our  eyus  *«  •» 

and  ®nfa»Suring Movel?n«s  sh!  ’ “1  e1ual 

on  every  wavc-J.Il'  ’ she,mirrors  herself 
falls  with  the  same  hri  1?*  perhaps,  happiness 

*«  whole  expansTof  S ^ t"d  P°wer  OTer 
panse  of  l,fe.  though,  to  our  limited 


StTfSSS  SJiS  Ait 

relish  that  share  which  is  allotted  to  himselT 
H.  Mackenzie. 

CrasuPto  acquainted  with  the  story  of  King 
by  Cyrus  ?5  TT*'  wh°heinB  take? prisonef 
y “ ’ d by  hlm  condemn’d  to  die.  as  he 
was  going  to  execution  cry’d  out  O ^ol^n 

fni°h  1 WhiCh  being  presently  reported  to  Cyrus' 
and  he  sending  to  enquire  what  it  meant  Crasiul 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  now  found  the 
advertisement  Solon  had  formerly  e ven  him 
true  to  his  cost,  which  was,  «Th2  men  how 
ever  fortune  may  smile  upon  them,  could'nevei 
be  said  to  be  happy  till  they  had  been  seen  to 
pass  over  the  last  day  of  their  lives,  by  reason 

Sf.  tbc  ""certainty  and  mutability  of  human 

things,  which  upon  very  light  and  trivial  occa- 
sions are  subject  to  be  totally  changed  into  a 
quite  contrary  condition.”  g 

Montaigne  : 

assays,  chap,  xviii..  Cotton’s  3d  ed. 

and  a!lf  ,hauPineSS  I'enders  men  stem  and  proud, 
TrnA.  happ,n“s  is  »«ver  communicated 

InT,h  ,PEm'SS  renders  lhem  kind  “nd  sensible, 
and  that  happiness  is  always  shared. 

Montesquieu. 

™;ena?  in„w,hich  the  360  ret  of  human  happi. 
ness  in  a great  measure  consists,  is  to  set  the 
habits  in  such  a manner  that  every  change  may 
be  a change  for  the  better.  The  habits  them* 

a,re,  much  the  Same;  for  whatever  is  made 
habitual  becomes  smooth,  and  easy,  and  nearly 
indifferent.  The  return  to  an  oM  habit  is  like^ 
wise  easy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore 

Of  an  iVn Tf**  “ ^ Which  allow 

ot  an  indulgence  m the  deviation  from  them. 

Mof- ' and  Polit.  Philos.  : HumZ^ppines*. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  life,  as  it  is  diffused 
in  nature,  and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
it,  looking  to  the  average  of  sensations,  the 
plurality  and  the  preponderancy  is  in  favour  of 
happiness  by  a vast  excess.  In  our  own  species, 
m which  perhaps  the  assertion  may  be  more 
questionable  than  in  any  other,  the  prepollency 
of  good  over  evil,  of  health,  for  example,  and 
ease,  over  pain  and  distress,  is  evinced  by  the 
very  notice  which  calamities  excite.  What  in- 
quines  does  the  sickness  of  our  friends  produce  1 
What  conversation  their  misfortunes  1 This 
shows  that  the  common  course  of  things  is  in 
favour  of  happiness;  that  happiness  is  the  rul* 
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misery  the  exception.  Were  the  order  reversed, 
our  attention  would  be  called  to  examples  of 
health  and  competency,  instead  of  disease  and 
want.  Paley  : 

Natural  Theology , chap.  xxvi. 


False  happiness  is  like  false  money  : it  passes 
for  a time  as  well  as  the  true,  and  serves  some 
ordinary  occasions;  but  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  touch  we  find  the  lightness  and  alloy,  and 
feel  the  loss.  Pope. 

The  happiness  of  life  consists,  like  the  day, 
not  in  single  hashes  (of  light),  but  in  one  con- 
tinuous mild  serenity.  The  most  beautiful  pe- 
riod of  the  heart’s  existence  is  in  this  calm 
equable  light,  even  although  it  be  only  moonshine 
or  twilight.  Now  the  mind  alone  can  obtain 
for  us  this  heavenly  cheerfulness  and  peace. 

Richter. 


All  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible 
to  man  have  been  just  as  possible  to  him  since 
first  he  was  made  of  the  earth  as  they  are  now ; 
and  they  are  possible  to  him  chiefly  in  peace. 
To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossom  set,  to 
draw  hard  breath  over  plough -share  and  spade, 
to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray — 
these  are  the  things  to  make  man  happy : they 
have  always  had  the  power  of  doing  these — 
they  never  will  have  the  power  to  do  more. 

Ruskin. 


What  avails  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  life 
which  appear  abroad,  if,  when  we  shift  the 
gaudy  flattering  scene,  the  man  is  unhappy  where 
happiness  must  begin— at  home  1 Whatever  in- 
gredients of  bliss  Providence  may  have  poured 
into  his  cup,  domestic  misfortunes  will  render 
the  whole  composition  distasteful.  Fortune  and 
happiness  are  two  very  distinct  ideas,  however 
some  who  have  a false  idea  of  life  and  a wrong- 
ness of  thinking  may  confound  them.  Seed. 


The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from  per- 
turbations ; to  understand  our  duties  towards 
God  and  man ; to  enjoy  the  present  without  any 
serious  dependence  upon  the  future.  Not  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  either  hopes  or  fears,  but 
to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  which  is 
abundantly  sufficient ; for  he  that  is  so,  wants 
nothing.  The  great  blessings  of  mankind  are 
within  us,  and  within  our  reach ; but  we  shut 
our  eyes,  and,  like  people  in  the  dark,  we  fall 
foul  upon  the  very  thing  we  search  for,  without 
finding  it.  “ Tranquillity  is  a certain  equality 
of  mind,  which  no  condition  of  fortune  can 
either  exalt  or  depress.”  Nothing  can  make 
it  less,  for  it  is  the  state  of  human  perfection ; 
it  raises  us  as  high  as  we  can  go,  and  makes 
every  man  his  own  supporter ; whereas  he  that 
is  borne  up  by  anything  else,  may  fall.  He 
that  judges  aright,  and  perseveres  in  it,  enjoys 
a perpetual  calm ; he  takes  a true  prospect  of 
things;  he  observes  an  order,  measure,  a de- 
corum, in  all  his  actions  ; he  has  a benevolence 
m his  nature  ; he  squares  his  life  according  to 
reason  and  draws  to  himself  love  and  adniira- 
non.  Without  a certain  and  an  unchangeable 


judgment  all  the  rest  is  but  fluctuation;  but  Mhe 
that  always  wills,  and  wills  the  same  thing,  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  right.”  Liberty  and  serenity 
of  mind  must  necessarily  ensue  upon  the  mas- 
tering of  those  things  which  either  allure  or 
affright  us,  when  instead  of  those  flashing  pleas- 
ures (which,  even  at-the  best,  are  most  vain  and 
hurtful  together)  we  shall  find  ourselves  pos- 
sessed of  joys  transporting  and  everlasting. 

Seneca. 

If  the  chief  part  of  human  happiness  arise* 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  beloved,  as  I 
believe  it  does,  those  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
seldom  contribute  much  to  happiness. 

Adam  Smith: 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  myself,  then,  so  long  as  I know  where 
to  breathe,  I know  also  where  to  be  happy. 

South. 

In  the  soul,  when  the  supreme  faculties  move 
regularly,  the  inferior  passions  and  faculties  fol- 
lowing, there  arises  a serenity  infinitely  beyond 
the  highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly 
delight.  South. 

Nothing  can  make  a man  happy  hut  that 
which  shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts : for  an  im- 
mortal soul  shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when 
profit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  but  when  time  itself, 
shall  cease.  SOUTH. 

So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the  desires  of 
men,  that  they  will  grasp  at  all,  and  can  form 
no  scheme  of  perfect  happiness  with  less. 

Swift. 

No  rules  can  make  amiability ; our  minds  anf 
apprehensions  make  that;  and  so  is  our  felicity 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

I To  be  happy,  is  not  only  to  be  freed  from  the 
pains  and  diseases  of  the  body,  but  from  anx- 
iety and  vexation  of  spirit ; not  only  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  peace  o conscience 
and  tranquillity  of  mind.  T LLOTSON. 

A certain  kind  of  temper  is  nec  jssary  to  the 
pleasure  and  quiet  of  our  minds,  < onsequently 
to  our  happiness ; and  that  is,  1 oliness  and 
goodness.  T LLOTSON. 

Religion  directs  us  rather  to  se  :ure  inward 
peace  than  outward  ease.  T LLOTSON. 

Every  moment  we  feel  our  deper  dence  upon 
God,  and  find  that  we  can  neitlu  r be  happf 
without  him,  nor  think  ourselves  sc 

T LLOTSCN. 

Thus  hath  God  not  only  rivete  the  notion 
of  himself  into  our  natures,  but  li  ewise  made 
the  belief  of  his  being  necessary  :>  the  peace 
of  our  minds  and  happiness  of  soci  ty. 

1 LLOTSON. 

What  inexpressible  comfort  does  >verflow  the 
pious  soul  from  a conscience  of  ii  own  inno 
cency ! *1  llctson. 
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TiU  this  be  cured  by  religion,  it  is  as  impossi- 
ble for  a man  to  be  happy,  that  is,  pleasedand 
contented  within  himself,  as  it  is  for  a sick  man 
to  be  at  ease.  Tillotson. 

Every  one  hath  a natural  dread  of  everything 
that  can  endanger  his  happiness.  7 6 

Tillotson. 

.iJ!“ye  Wh°  are  Persuaded  th«  they  shall  con- 
tmue  forever,  cannot  choose  but  aspire  after  a 
happiness  commensurate  to  their  duration. 

Tillotson. 

To  persevere  in  any  evtl  course  makes  you 
unhappy  m this  life.  Wake. 

Since  happiness  is  necessarily  the  supreme 
object  of  our  desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule 
of  our  actions,  there  can  be  no  harmony  in  our 
being  except  our  happiness  coincides  with  our 
y*  Whewkll. 

nfThe»kS-tate-°rJCOndition  hy  which  the  nature 
of  whL^T  advan.c.ed  to  the  utmost  perfection 
which  it  is  capable,  according  to  its  rank  or 

• Thlna  ^ Cd  thC  Ch‘ef  Cnd  °r  haPPiness  of  such 
g*  Bishop  Wilkins. 


HASTINGS,  WARREN. 


3C 


^Tre'  Govemor-Genen 
Of  Bengal.  You  will  here  find  the  range  o 
his  atrocities  widely  extended;  but  before 
enter  into  a detail  of  them,  I have  one  reflec 

to°Lta0r“ake,-WJ11Ci!1  1 beseech  y°ur  Lordship 
!i°  kk  , ” mind  throughout  the  whole  of  thi 
deliberation.  It  is  this:  you  ought  never  t< 
conclude  that  a man  must  necessarily  be  innox 
ious  because  he  is  in  other  respects  insignificant 
You  will  see  that  a man  bred  in  obscure,  vulgar 
and  ignoble  occupations,  and  trained  in  sordid 
base,  and  mercenary  habits,  is  not  incapable  of 
doing  extensive  mischief  because  he  is  so  little 
and  because  his  vices  are  of  a mean  nature. 

w 7 ^°i?S^We  haVC  shown  to  y°u  already,  and 
we  shall  demonstrate  to  you  more  clearly  in 
future,  that  such  minds  placed  in  authority  can 
do  more  mischief  to  a country,  can  treat  all 
ranks  and  distinctions  with  more  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  arrogance,  than  those  who  have  been 
born  under  canopies  of  state  and  swaddled  in 
purple:  you  will  see  that  they  can  waste  a 
country  more  effectually  than  the  proudest  and 
most  mighty  conquerors,  who,  by  the  greatness 
oi  their  military  talents,  have  first  subdued  and 
afterwards  plundered  nations. 

Burke:  Imp.  of  IV.  Hastings. 

The  Sergeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings 
advanced  to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The 
culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great 
nresenre  r„i.»,i  __  .** 


Rnf  m t j ^ culprit  was  indeed  not  v 

that  GenghisKhln1  vlJ0W  y°Vhey  Say’  P,resence'  He  had  ™led  an  extensive  and  pop 
destroyed  tmntu  KoV1,.K:hftn»  and  Tamerlane  “lous  country,  and  made  laws  and  treaties  had 

"S'*  PTple  in  Sent  f°rth  armjes>  had  Set  UP  and  pulled  down 
is  man  did.  . . . Have  thev  run  princes.  And  in  hie  hJrrh 


r — UUIICU  UUWU 

princes  And  in  his  high  place  he  had  so 
borne  himself  that  all  had  feared  him,  that 
most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could 
deny  him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He 
looked  like  a great  man,  and  not  like  a bad 
man.  A person  small  and  emaciated,  yet  de- 
riving dignity  from  a carriage  which,  while  it 
indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indicated  also 


. ..i J , cu  U1°usanci  time! 
mad?  ‘hH  thk  “an  did.  • • • Haver  They 'run 
Euilt?  ‘h'y  lost  ,helr  senses  in  their 

rnm  * kd  they  ever  exPect  that  we  meant  to 
or  KouH  Khan?"  ',° Tamerlane-  Genghis  Khta, 
lockcon,r!Starr  comPare  a fraudulent  bul- 
elemema™  ml,(f°r  we  could  show  that  *>«  first 
fraudXn?  rnVe,rSa“°nS  were  in  carrying  on 

were  taken  from  him  wh,ch  contracts  I [n?lcatecI  deference  to  the  court,  indicated  also 

and  restored  J?kh  *,th  shame  and  disgrace,  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect,  a high 

to  com7re^ h7m ^ with  the  e™6  ***?“>•  ?teI,ectuaI  f°re1head’  a pensive,  Sit 

wnru/iw-  With  the  conquerors  of  the  I n°t  gloomy,  a mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a 

face  pale  and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was 
written,  as  legibly  as  under  the  picture  in  the 
council-chamber  at  Calcutta,  Mens  aqua  in 
arduis : such  was  the  aspect  with  which  the 
great  proconsul  presented  himself  to  his  judges. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Warren  Hastings , Oct.  1841 


orw*,  ..  s’ »“«ne  ana  disgrace) 
wortSTw  h,m  WUh  ;he  con<Juerors  of  thi' 
lion  L 6 Jever  Mid  he  "as  » tiger  and  a 
rat  We’ hi*  h“  ^ S?'d  he  *as  a weasel  and  a 
trie*-  bv  rh!l  S3,d  thal  he  has  desolated  coun- 
2n  same  means  lhat  P^agues  of  his  de- 
We^have  said^h  pr?duced  similar  desolations, 
tractor  Lilith  he’  3 fraudu,ent  bullock-con- 
can  dn  mX  tCd  t0  ,great  and  unmerited  powers 

and  *!!  ,he  ^ 

Of  locusts  otlk  ? We  know  thal  a swarm 
render  a coum™gh  mdlvjd“ally  despicable,  can 
Khin  or  TUnt^i  more  desoIate  than  Genghis 

cbose  t0°Um\r  r-  7*™  G°d 

Pharaoh,  and  to  hHn  P»?de  3n?  Presu,nption  of 
effect  his  Durnoc*  b,.m  l°  sbame»  did  not 
sent  lice,  mic?  fro^h  and  lions  * but  He 
and  contemDtibl#*  andevery  thing  loathsome 

country ntemptlp!f*  P°'Iute  aad  destroy  the 

U Burke:  /wA  of  W.  Hastings. 


HATRED. 

Plutarch  says  very  finely,  that  a man  should 
not  allow  himself  to  hate  even  his  enemies; 
because  if  you  indulge  this  passion  on  some 
occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others. 

Aedison. 


My  Lords,  we  are  now  rom.  j are  not  so  mucb  tc  strain  ourselves  to 

voted  province : we  march  from  ?tb.er  de*  make  those  virtues  appear  in  us  which  really 
desolation ; because  we  follow  f ° atlon  we  have  not,  as  to  avoid  those  imperfections 
we  loiiow  the  footsteps  of  which  may  dishonour  us.  Dryden. 
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HA  TRED. — HEAL  TH. 


How  apt  nature  is,  even  in  those  who  profess 
an  eminence  in  holiness,  to  raise  and  maintain 
animosities  against  those  whose  calling  or  per- 
son they  pretend  to  find  cause  to  dislike ! 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

Though  men’s  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated, 
yet  without  all  perad venture  their  practices  justly 
may.  South. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting,  and  apt 
to  make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy. 

Tillotson. 


HEALTH. 

I do  not  mean,  by  what  I have  here  said, 
that  I think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due 
care  of  their  health.  On  the  contrary,  as  cheer- 
fulness of  mind,  and  capacity  for  business,  are 
in  a great  measure  the  effects  of  a well-tempered 
constitution,  a man  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains 
to  cultivate  and  preserve  it.  But  this  care, 
which  we  are  prompted  to,  not  only  by  common 
sense,  but  by  duty  and  instinct,  should  never 
engage  us  in  groundless  fears,  melancholy  ap- 
prehensions, and  imaginary  distempers,  which 
are  natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious 
to  live  than  how  to  live.  In  short,  the  preser- 
vation of  life  should  be  only  a secondary  con- 
cern, and  the  direction  of  it  our  principal.  If 
we  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  shall  take  the 
best  means  to  preserve  life,  without  being  over- 
solicitous  about  the  event ; and  shall  arrive  at 
that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  men- 
tioned as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  of  neither 
fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  25. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best 
promoter  of  health.  Repinings,  and  secret 
murmurs  of  heart,  give  imperceptible  strokes  to 
those  delicate  fibres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are 
composed,  and  wear  out  the  machine  insensibly ; 
not  to  mention  those  violent  ferments  which 
they  stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those  irregular 
disturbed  motions  which  they  raise  in  the  animal 
spirits.  I scarce  remember,  in  my  own  observa- 
tion, to  have  met  with  many  old  men,  or  with 
such  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase)  wear 
well,  that  had  not  at  least  a certain  indolence 
in  their  humour,  if  not  a more  than  ordinary 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  health  and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget 
each  other;  with  this  difference,  that  we  seldom 
meet  with  a great  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a certain  cheerfulness,  but  very 
often  see  cheerfulness  where  there  is  no  great 
degree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard 
to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  It  banishes  all 
anxious  care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  com- 
poses the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a per- 
petual calm. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  387. 

Health  itself  is  but  a kind  of  temper,  gotten 
and  preserved  by  a convenient  mixture  of  con- 
traries*  Arbuthnot. 


Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  betweef 
those  two  powers,  when  the  fluids  move  st 
equally  that  they  don’t  press  upon  the  solids 
with  a greater  force  than  they  can  bear. 

Arbuthnot. 

The  keeping  insensible  perspiration  up  in  due 
measure  is  the  cause  as  well  as  sign  of  health, 
and  the  least  deviation  from  that  due  quanttty» 
the  certain  forerunner  of  a disease. 

Arbuthnot. 

To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at 
hours  of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is 
one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  As 
for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  av:ia 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards, 
subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhila- 
rations in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated. 
Entertain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety 
of  delights  rather  than  surfeit  of  them ; wonder 
and  admiration,  and  therefore  novelties ; studies 
that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious 
objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations 
of  nature.  If  you  fly  physic  in  health  a o- 
gelher,  it  will  be  too  strange  for  your  body  when 
you  shall  need  it:  if  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it 
will  work  no  extraordinary  effect  when  sickness 
cometh.  I commend  rather  some  diet  tor  cer- 
tain seasons  than  frequent  use  of  physic,  exc®P 
it  be  grown  into  a custom ; for  those  diets 
the  body  more,  and  trouble  it  less. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXX/.,  Of  Regimen  of  Health 

They  have  in  Turkey  a drink  called  coffee, 
made  of  a berry  of  the  same  name.  This  dnn 
:omforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and  e pe 
digestion.  Lord  Bacon. 

While  the  nervous  fibres  preserve  their  due 
tension  and  firmness,  and  the  spirits  are  ra 
mitted  to  them  from  the  brain,  endowed 
due  strength,  swiftness,  and  vivacity,  and  ’ 
fered  to  attend  their  duty,  without  the  avocati 
of  thoughtfulness  and  intense  contemplation,  me 
concoction  of  the  meats  is  well  performe  • 

Sir  R-  Blackmore. 

Men  that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides 
think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  “Ie»  . . 
quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  being  J 
but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  ma  * . . 
know  upon  what  tender  filaments  tha 
hangs,  do  wonder  that  we  are  not  , ' 

and,  considering  the  thousand  doors  tha 
death,  do  thank  my  God  that  we  can 
once.  SirT-SROWNE: 

Religio  Media,  Pt.  L,  xliv. 

My  good  friends,  while  I do  most  earnestly 
recommend  you  to  take  care  of  your  hea  ^ 
safety,  as  things  most  precious  to  us,  _ • ate 

not  have  that  care  degenerate  into  an  e 
and  over-curious  attention,  which  is  a p 
graceful  to  a man’s  self,  and  often  troublesome 
to  others.  BURKE: 

To  R.  Burke,  fun.,  and  Mr.  T.  RW 
Feb.  1773. 
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There  is  this  difference  between  those  two 
temporal  blessings  health  and  money : money  is 
the  most  envied,  but  the  least  enjoyed ; health 
is  the  most  enjoyed,  but  the  least  envied ; and 
this  superiority  of  the  latter  is  still  more  obvious 
when  we  reflect  that  the  poorest  man  would  not 
part  with  health  for  money,  but  that  the  rich- 
est would  gladly  part  with  all  their  money  for 
health.  Colton  : Lacott. 

Medical  men  are  widely  at  issue  as  to  the 
merits  of  coffee.  All,  however,  are  agreed  that 
it  stimulates  the  brain  and  banishes  somnolency. 

Dr.  Doran. 

Be  sober  and  temperate,  and  you  will  be 
healthy.  B.  Franklin. 

In  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a neces- 
sary sympathy  with  every  other,  and  all  together 
form,  by  their  harmonious  conspiration,  a 
healthy  whole.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a happy  constitution 
of  the  corporeal  frame,  are  of  absolute  neces- 
sity to  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts,  and  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties,  of  life,  and  requi- 
site in  yet  a greater  measure  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  anything  illustrious  or  distinguished; 
yet  even  these,  if  we  can  judge  by  their  appar- 
ent consequences,  are  sometimes  not  very  bene- 
ficial to  those  on  whom  they  are  most  liberally 
bestowed. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  38. 

Health  is,  indeed,  so  necessary  to  all  the 
duties  as  well  as  pleasures  of  life,  that  the  crime 
of  squandering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly ; and  he 
that  for  a short  gratification  brings  weakness  and 
diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
few  years  passed  in  the  tumults  of  diversion 
and  clamours  of  merriment  condemns  the  ma- 
turer  and  more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to 
the  chamber  and  the  couch,  may  be  justly  re- 
proached, not  only  as  a spendthrift  of  his  hap- 
piness, but  as  a robber  of  the  public ; as  a wretch 
that  has  voluntarily  disqualified  himself  for  the 
business  of  his  station,  and  refused  that  part 
which  Providence  assigns  him  in  the  general 
task  of  human  nature. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  48. 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irregular 
and  impetuous  pursuit  of  literary  accomplish- 
ments, are  yet  less  to  be  excused ; for  they  ought 
to  know  that  the  body  is  not  forced  beyond  its 
strength  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than 
is  proportionate  to  the  effect  produced.  Who- 
ever takes  up  life  beforehand,  by  depriving 
himself  of  rest  and  refreshment,  must  not  only 
pay  back  the  hours,  but  pay  them  back  with 
'*  .and  for  the  gain  of  a few  months  but 
half  enjoyed,  must  give  up  years  to  the  listless- 
uess  of  languor  and  the  implacability  of  pain. 

. whose  endeavour  is  mental  excellence 
will  learn,  perhaps,  too  late,  how  much  it  is 
endangered  by  diseases  of  the  body,  and  find 
that  knowledge  may  easily  be  lost  in  the  starts 
01  melancholy,  the  flights  of  impatience,  and 
the  Peevishness  of  decrepitude. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  48. 


We  are  taught  by  Celsus  that  health  is  best 
preserved  by  avoiding  settled  habits  of  life,  and 
deviating  sometimes  into  slight  aberrations  from 
the  laws  of  medicine ; by  varying  the  propor- 
tions of  food  and  exercise,  interrupting  the 
successions  of  rest  and  labour,  and  mingling 
hardships  with  indulgence.  The  body,  long 
accustomed  to  stated  quantities  and  uniform 
periods,  is  disordered  by  the  smallest  irregu- 
larity ; and,  since  we  cannot  adjust  every  day  by 
the  balance  or  barometer,  it  is  fit  sometimes  to 
depart  from  rigid  accuracy,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  comply  with  necessary  affairs,  or  strong  in- 
clinations. He  that  too  long  observes  punctu- 
alities condemns  himself  to  voluntary  imbecility, 
and  will  not  long  escape  the  miseries  of  disease. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  112. 

Every  one  is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  coin 
baths  on  decayed  and  weak  constitutions. 

Locke. 

Gardening,  or  husbandry,  and  working  in 
wood  are  healthy  recreations.  Locke. 

If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our 
health,  we  labour  for  a thing  that  will  be  useless 
in  our  hands;  and  if  by  harassing  our  bodies 
(though  with  a design  to  render  ourselves  more 
useful)  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and 
opportunities  of  doing  that  good  we  might  have 
done  with  a meaner  talent,  which  God  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength 
to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men  of  stronger 
constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  God  of  so 
much  service,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
which  in  a state  of  health,  with  moderate 
knowledge,  we  might  have  been  able  to  per- 
form. He  that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading 
it,  though  it  be  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of 
his  voyage.  Locke. 

In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  the 
neglect  of  the  body  in  the  overwork  of  the 
brain.  In  this  railway  age  the  wear  and  tear  of 
labour  and  intellect  go  on  without  pause  or  self- 
pity.  We  live  longer  than  our  forefathers  ; but 
we  suffer  more  from  a thousand  anxieties  and 
cares.  They  fatigued  only  the  muscles ; we  ex 
haust  the  finer  strength  of  the  nerves. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 

Health  is  a precious  thing,  and  the  only  one 
in  truth  meriting  that  a man  should  lay  out,  not 
only  his  time,  sweat,  labour,  and  goods,  but  also 
his  life  it  self,  to  obtain  it,  forasmuch  as  without 
it  life  is  injurious  to  us.  Pleasure,  wisdom, 
learning,  and  vertue  without  it  wither  away  and 
vanish ; and  in  the  most  queint  and  solid  dis- 
courses that  philosophy  would  imprint  in  U3  io 
the  contrary,  we  need  no  more  but  oppose  the 
image  of  Plato  being  struck  with  an  epilepsie 
or  apoplexy ; and  in  this  presupposition  to  defie 
him  to  call  the  rich  faculties  of  his  soul  to  his 
assistance.  All  means  that  conduce  to  health 
can  neither  be  too  painful  nor  too  dear  to  me. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  chap,  xciv 
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HEALTH .—HE A VEN. 


One  means  very  effectual  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  is  a quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  not 
afflicted  with  violent  passions  or  distracted  with 
immoderate  cares. 

Ray  : On  the  Creation. 

The  humours  of  the  body  have  a stated  and 
a regular  course,  which  impels  and  impercepti- 
bly guides  our  will.  They  co-operate  with  each 
other,  and  exercise  successively  a secret  empire 
within  us ; so  that  they  have  a considerable  part 
in  all  our  actions,  without  oui  being  able  to 
know  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
our  bodily  health.  Rochefoucauld. 

Preserving  the  health  by  too  strict  a regimen 
is  a wearisome  malady. 

Rochefoucauld. 

Seldom  shall  one  see  in  rich  families  that 
athletic  soundness  and  vigour  of  constitution 
which  is  seen  in  cottages,  where  Nature  is  cook 
and  Necessity  cateret.  South. 

Adam  knew  no  disease  so  long  as  temperance 
from  the  forbidden  fruit  secured  him.  Nature 
was  his  physician,  and  innocence  and  abstinence 
would  have  kept  him  healthful  to  immortality. 

South. 

It  is  a wonderful  thing  that  so  many,  and  they 
not  reckoned  absurd,  shall  entertain  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  by  giving  them  a history 
of  their  pains  and  aches,  and  imagine  such 
narrations  their  quota  of  the  conversation.  This 
is  of  all  other  the  meanest  help  to  discourse,  and 
a man  must  not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself 
very  insignificant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of 
his  headache  answered  by  another’s  asking  what 
news  by  the  last  mail.  Mutual  good -humour  is 
a dress  we  ought  to  appear  in  whenever  we 
meet,  and  we  should  make  no  mention  of  what 
concerns  ourselves,  without  it  be  of  matters 
wherein  our  friends  ought  to  rejoice. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  ioo 

People  who  are  always  taking  care  of  their 
health  are  like  misers  who  are  hoarding  a treas- 
ure which  they  have  never  spirit  enough  to 
enjoy.  Sterne. 

Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and  with  reason, 
if  health  could  be  purchased  with  gold  ? Who 
not  ambitious,  if  it  were  at  the  command  of 
power,  or  restored  by  honour  ? But,  alas ! a 
white  staff  will  not  help  gouty  feet  to  walk  bet- 
ter than  a common  cane ; nor  a blue  ribbon  bind 
up  a wound  so  well  as  a fillet;  the  glitter  of 
gold  or  of  diamonds  will  but  hurt  sore  eyes, 
instead  of  curing  them;  and  an  aching  head 
will  be  no  more  eased  by  wearing  a crown  in- 
stead of  a common  night-cap. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Health  is  the  soul  that  animates  all  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  fade,  and  are  tasteless,  if  not 
dead,  without  it.  A man  starves  at  the  best  and 
die  greatest  tables,  makes  faces  at  the  noblest 
and  most  delicate  wines,  is  poor  and  wretched 
m the  midst  of  the  greatest  treasures  and  for- 
tunes, with  common  diseases;  strength  grows 


decrepit,  youth  loses  all  vigour,  and  beauty  all 
charms;  music  grows  harsh,  and  conversion 
disagreeable ; palaces  are  pnsons,  or  of  equa, 
confinement-;  riches  are  useless,  honour  and 
attendance  are  cumbersome,  and  crowns  them- 
selves  are  a burden : but  if  diseases  are  painful 
and  violent,  they  equal  all  conditions  of  li  , 
make  no  difference  between  a pnnce  «d  a beg- 
gar; and  a fit  of  the  stone  or  the  colic  puts  a 
king  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him  as  miserab^  t 
| he  can  do  the  meanest,  the  worst,  and  most 
criminal  of  his  subjects.  ^ ^ TEMPLE. 

I Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and 
their  lives  as  they  do  with  their  Rothes. 

1 Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  only  way  for  a rich  man  to  be  healthy  is, 
by  zeroise  and  abstinence.  to  h« 

Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those 
virtues  which  conduce  to  the  preserva  10 
I health.  Tillotsok. 


heaven. 

The  last  use  which  I shall  make  of  th|* 
markable  property  in  human  nature 
delighted  with  those  actions  to  which  it»  ' 
tomed,  is  to  show  how  absolutely  necessary  ^ 
for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  » The 
would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  he  next, 
state  of  bliss  we  call  heaven  will  not 
of  affecting  those  minds  which  are  a 

qualified  for  it:  we  must  in  tins  world  g 
relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  b 
to  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfectio  seeds 
are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The 

of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raPl"\eS  p eternity 
to  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to  all  eternity 
must  be  planted  in  her  during  this  P 
state  of  probation.  In  short,  heaven  is  '■« 
be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward, 
natural  effect,  of  a religious  life. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  447- 

Few,  without  the  hope  of  another  1*. 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  h«  aRB0Ry 
allurements  of  sense.  A 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a.  *'*e'«ed°rrf the 
another  life,  and  yet  be  deeply  '“^ReWRV. 
enjoyments  of  this. 

To  one  firmly  persuaded  of  .the ■.  kW 
heavenly  happiness,  and  ?a5n®i*  ust  needf 

obtaining  it,  all  earthly  satisfactions  must 

look  little  and  grow  flat  and  unsa^^RBURy. 

If  we  really  live  under  the  hope^^  future 
happiness,  we  shall  taste  it  by  w y ^ n,eet 
tion  and  forethought ; an  image  pleasi’ig 

our  minds  often,  and  stay  ther  ’ AtTERbURv 
expectations  do. 
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I must  confess,  as  the  experience  of  my  own 
soul,  that  the  expectation  of  loving  my  friends 
in  heaven  principally  kindles  my  love  to  them 
while  on  earth.  If  I thought  I should  never  know, 
and  consequently  never  love,  them  after  this 
life,  I should  number  them  with  temporal  things, 
and  love  them  as  such;  but  I now  delightfully 
converse  with  my  pious  friends  in  a firm  persua- 
sion that  I shall  converse  with  them  forever; 
and  I take  comfort  in  those  that  are  dead  or 
absent,  believing  that  I shall  shortly  meet  them 
in  heaven  and  love  them  with  a heavenly  love. 

Baxter. 

Is  heaven,  with  its  pleasures  for  evermore,  to 
tie  parted  with  so  unconcernedly  ? Is  an  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory  too  light  in 
the  balance  against  the  hopeless  death  of  the 
itheist,  and  utter  extinction  ? Bentley. 

The  joys  of  heaven  are  like  the  stars,  which 
by  reason  of  our  remoteness  appear  extremely 
little.  Boyle. 

To  whet  our  longings  for  fruitive  or  experi- 
mental knowledge,  it  is  reserved  among  the 
prerogatives  of  being  in  heaven,  to  know  how 
happy  we  shall  be  when  there.  Boyle. 

The  ravished  soul,  being  shown  such  game, 
would  break  those  leashes  that  tie  her  to  the 
body.  Boyle. 

Briefly,  therefore,  where  the  soul  hath  the  full 
measure  and  complement  of  happiness ; where 
the  boundless  appetite  of  that  spirit  remains 
completely  satisfied,  that  it  can  neither  desire 
addition  nor  alteration ; that,  I think,  is  truly 
heaven:  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  essence  whose  infinite  goodness  is  able 
*.0  terminate  the  desires  of  itself,  and  the  un- 
stable wishes  of  ours:  wherever  God  will 
thus  manifest  himself,  there  is  heaven,  though 
within  the  circle  of  this  sensible  world.  Thus 
the  soul  of  man  may  be  in  heaven  anywhere, 
even  within  the  limits  of  his  own  proper  body ; 
and  when  it  ceaseth  to  live  in  the  body,  it  may 
remain  in  its  own  soul,  that  is,  its  Creator. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Religio  Medici , Part  I.,  xlix. 

When  at  eve  at  the  bounding  of  the  land- 
scape the  heavens  appear  to  recline  so  slowly 
on  the  earth,  imagination  pictures  beyond  the 
horizon  an  asylum  of  hope, — a native  land  of 
love;  and  nature  seems  silently  to  repeat  that 
man  is  immortal.  Madame  de  Stael. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  chief  subjects  of 
in  the  heavenly  world  will  be  History  and 
Philosophy.  Under  the  department  of  History 
may  be  comprehended  all  the  details  which  will 
be  exhibited  to  them  respecting  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  consummation  of  the  redemption  of 
man,  and  the  information  they  may  receive  re- 
specting the  natural  and  moral  scenery  and  the 
prominent  providential  occurrences  and  arrange- 
ments of  other  worlds.  . . . Under  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  may  be  included  all  those 
magnificent  displays  which  will  be  exhibited  of 


the  extent,  the  magnitude,  the  motions,  the 
mechanism,  the  scenery,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
general  constitution  of  other  systems,  and  the 
general  arrangement  and  order  of  the  universal 
system  comprehended  under  the  government  of 
the  Almighty.  On  these  topics,  with  all  their 
subordinate  and  infinitely  diversified  ramifica- 
tions, the  minds  of  redeemed  intelligences  from 
this  world  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  all  their  powers,  and  will  derive  fiom  theii 
investigations  of  them  perpetual  and  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  throughout  an  endless  exist- 
ence. Dr.  T.  Dick: 

Philosophy  of  a Future  State,  Part  III. 

Think  how  completely  all  the  griefs  of  this 
mortal  life  will  be  compensated  by  one  age,  for 
instance,  of  the  felicities  beyond  the  grave,  and 
then  think  that  one  age  multiplied  ten  thousand 
times  is  not  so  much  to  eternity  as  one  grain  of 
sand  is  to  the  whole  material  universe.  Think 
what  a state  it  will  be  to  be  growing  happier 
and  happier  still  as  ages  pass  away,  and  yet  leave 
something  still  happier  to  come  ! 

John  Foster: 

Life  and  Thoughts , by  IV.  IV.  Everts,  215. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good 
men  in  a future  state  infused  a momentary  rap- 
ture into  the  mind  of  Tully, — if  an  airy  specu- 
lation, for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little 
hold  on  his  convictions,  could  inspire  him  with 
such  delight, — what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel 
who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true 
sayings  of  God!  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the 
prospect,  the  certainty  rather,  of  spending  a 
blissful  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved  on 
earth ; of  seeing  them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of 
the  tomb  and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not 
only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  “with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,”  standing  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  white 
robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,  crying  with  a 
loud  voice,  Salvation  to  God  that  sitieth  upon 
the  throne , and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  / 
What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet 
counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to  recount  the 
toils  of  combat  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  and 
to  approach,  not  the  house,  but  the  throne,  of 
God  in  company,  in  order  to  join  in  the  sym- 
phonies of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves 
amid  the  splendour  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific 
vision  1 Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland, 

There  are  many  graces  for  which  we  may  not 
cease  hourly  to  sue,  graces  which  are  in  bestow- 
ing always,  but  never  come  to  be  fully  had  in 
this  present  life;  and  therefore,  when  all  things 
here  have  an  end,  endless  thanks  must  have 
their  beginning  in  a state  which  bringeth  the 
full  and  final  satisfaction  of  all  such  perpetual 
desires.  Hooker. 

In  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progress- 
ing the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eter- 
nity, [theyj  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with 
joy  and  bliss  in  over-measure  forever. 

Milton. 
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HEA  VEN.—HEBRE  W— HELL—  HISTORY. 


Perfect  purity  — fulness  of  joy  — everlasting 
freedom  — perfect  rest  — health  and  fruition  — 
complete  security — substantial  and  eternal  good. 
v Hannah  More. 

Our  souls,  piercing  through  the  impurity  of 
Besh,  behold  the  highest  heavens,  and  thence 
bring  knowledge  to  contemplate  the  everduring 
glory  and  termless  joy.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and  | 
peremptory  designs  to  get  thither. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice 
to  God  our  dearest  interests  in  this  world,  if  we 
consider  how  disproportionably  great  the  reward 
of  our  sufferings  shall  be  in  another. 

Tillotson. 

Such  an  assurance  as  will  quicken  men’s  en- 
deavours for  the  obtaining  a lesser  good  ought 
to  animate  men  more  powerfully  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  which  is  infinitely  greater. 

Tillotson. 


HELL 

One  could  not  devise  a more  proper  hell  fof 
an  impure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has 
touched  upon.  Addiso  . 

While  he  continues  in  life  this  dusky  scene 
of  horror,  this  melancholy  prospect  of  final  per- 
dition, will  frequently  occur  to  his 

The  heart  of  man  is  the  place  the  im\ 
dwells  in : I feel  sometimes  a hell  wlth,nay 
self:  Lucifer  keeps  his  court  in  ".J  b»t. 
Legion  is  revived  in  me.  There  are  T 

hells  as  Anaxarchus  conceited  worlds,  there 
was  more  than  one  hell  in  Magdalene,  w 
there  were  seven  devils,  for  everydev.lis«m 
hell  unto  himself-,  he  holds  enough  of  torture 
“ his  own  uii,  and  needs  not  the  m,*ry  of 
circumference  to  afflict  him;  and  thus  a de- 
tracted conscience  here  is  a shadow 
duction  unto  hell  hereafter.  ^ ^ 

n . i.'— l Part  I.t  h. 


What  encouragement  can  be  given  to  good- 
ness beyond  the  hopes  of  heaven  and  the  as- 
surance of  an  endless  felicity  ? Tillotson. 

A soul  inspired  with  the  warmest  aspirations 
after  celestial  beatitude  keeps  its  powers  atten- 
tive. Dr.  I.  Watts. 


HEBREW. 

It  happens  very  luckily  that  the  Hebrew 
idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with  a par- 
ticular grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has 
received  innumerable  elegancies  and  improve- 
ments from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms  which 
are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poetical  passages  in 
holy  writ.  They  give  a force  and  energy  to  our 
expressions,  warm  and  animate  our  language, 
and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and 
intense  phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  own  tongue. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  405. 

The  Hebrew  is  incontrovertibly  the  primitive 
and  surest  text  to  rely  upon ; and  to  preserve 
the  same  entire  and  uncorrupt  there  hath  been 
used  the  highest  caution  humanity  could  invent. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a particle,  con- 
Jsting  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are 
reckoned  up  above  fifty  several  significations. 

Locke. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues 
do  sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  in 
these  epistles  that  one  may  observe  the  force  of 
the  Hebrew  conjugations.  Locke. 

In  Hebrew  poetry  there  may  be  observed  a 
certain  conformation  of  the  sentences,  the  nature 
of  which  is,  that  a complete  sense  is  almost 
equally  infused  into  every  competent  part. 

Lowth. 


The  fear  of  hell  may  indeed  in  so™* 
te  cases,  like  the  wo**,  give 1 the  first  rouse 
•om  a moral  lethargy,  or,  like  the  y 

f copper,  by  evacuating  poison  or  a . • 
rom  the  inner  man,  prepare  it  for  noble  J 
rations  and  medicines  from  the  realm  of  ligu 
nd  life,  that  nourish  while  they 

If  shame  superadded  to  loss,  and  bo* 1 
ogether,  as  the  sinner’s  portion  here,  pe  J 

, refiguring  the  two  saddest  ingredients  in  he^, 

-deprivation  of  the  blissful  vision, . t0  the 
ion  of  face, -cannot  prove  effiewa*  to** 
nortifying  of  vice,  the  church  doth 
he  patient. 

Many  might  go  to  heaven  with  ha,f 
hey  go" to  hell,  if  they  would  venmre  th^m 
iustry  the  nght  way.  15  J 

For  a man  to  doubt  whether  there  l^  any 
hell,  and  thereupon  to  live  as  if  ate,olu,te^hself 
were  none,  but  when  he  dies  to  “ h ^ 
confuted  in  the  flames,  this  must  con^c- 
of  woe  and  disappointment,  and  a bi  te  c° 
tion  of  an  irrational  venture  and  absurd  choice 


history. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  bistona^ 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  his  armb  and  jght  ^ 
battles  in  proper  expressions,  to  f _reat 

eyes  the  divisions,  cabals,  and  jealousies  °S^ 
men,  to  lead  ns  step  by  step  into  the  ,c 
actions  and  events  of  his  history.  de£rees, 
see  the  subject  unfolding  tself  by  juf 
and  breaking  upon  us  insensibly,  time 

be  kept  in  a pleasing  suspense,  and  H ^ 
given  us  to  raise  our  expectation  , ^la- 

with  one  of  the  parties  concerne  n the 

tion.  I confess  this  shows  more  the  art 
veracity  of  the  historian;  but  I am  only  to  spe 
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of  him  as  he  is  qualified  to  please  the  imagina- 
tion ; and  in  this  respect  Livy  has,  perhaps,  ex- 
celled all  who  ever  went  before  him  or  have 
written  since  his  time.  He  describes  everything 
in  so  lively  a manner  that  his  whole  history  is 
an  admirable  picture,  and  touches  on  such 
proper  circumstances  in  every  story  that  his 
reader  becomes  a kind  of  spectator,  and  feels 
in  himself  all  the  variety  of  passions  which  are 
correspondent  to  the  several  parts  of  the  relation. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  420. 

I have  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this 
ige  has  produced,  who  had  been  trained  up  in 
all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  assure  me, 
upon  his  being  obliged  to  search  into  records, 
that  he  at  last  took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it. 

Addison. 

In  histories  composed  by  politicians  they  are 
for  drawing  up  a perpetual  scheme  of  causes 
and  events,  and  preserving  a constant  corre- 
spondence between  the  camp  and  the  council- 
table.  Addison. 

The  histories  of  ages  past,  or  relations  con- 
cerning foreign  countries,  wherein  the  manners 
of  men  are  described,  and  their  actions  reported, 
afford  us  useful  pleasure  and  pastime : thereby 
we  may  learn  as  much,  and  understand  the 
world  as  well,  as  by  the  most  curious  inquiry 
into  the  present  actions  of  men ; there  we  may 
observe,  we  may  scan,  we  may  tax  the  proceed- 
ings of  whom  we  please,  without  any  danger  or 
offence.  There  are  extant  numberless  books, 
wherein  the  wisest  and  most  ingenious  of  men 
have  laid  open  their  hearts  and  exposed  their 
most  secret  cogitations  unto  us:  in  pursuing 
them  we  may  sufficiently  busy  ourselves,  and  let 
our  idle  hours  pass  gratefully:  we  may  meddle 
with  ourselves,  studying  our  own  dispositions, 
examining  our  own  principles  and  purposes,  re- 
flecting on  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
striving  thoroughly  to  understand  ourselves  : to 
do  this  we  have  an  unquestionable  right,  and 
by  it  we  shall  obtain  vast  benefit. 

Barrow. 

The  prodigious  lies  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact,  with  un- 
blushing confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  knew  all  to 
be  false,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  his- 
tory they  believe,  especially  where  power  and 
violence  affordeth  that  privilege  to  the  reporter 
that  no  man  dare  answer  him,  or  detect  his 
fraud;  or,  if  they  do,  their  writings  are  all  sup- 
press As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  examine 
and  contradict  one  another,  one  may  partly  con- 
jecture, by  comparing  their  words,  on  which 
side  the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great 
men  write  history,  or  flatterers  by  their  appoint- 
ment, which  no  man  dare  contradict,  believe  it 
but  as  you  are  constrained. 

R.  Baxter  : Reliquice  Baxteriana. 

Some  [histories]  are  to  be  read,  some  to  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  neglected  entirely, 
not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  advantage. 


Some  are  the  proper  objects  of  one  man’s  curi- 
osity, some  of  another’s,  and  some  of  all  men’s; 
but  all  history  is  not  an  object  of  curiosity  for 
any  man.  He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and 
absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a kind  of  canine 
appetite:  the  curiosity  of  the  one,  li.ee  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and 
without  distinction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way, 
but  neither  of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity 
upon  crudity,  and  nourish  and  improve  nothing 
but  their  distemper.  Some  such  characters  I 
have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  most  common 
extreme  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall. 

Lord  Bolingbroke: 
Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we  might 
from  history.  On  the  contrary,  without  care  it 
may  be  used  to  vitiate  our  minds  and  to  destroy 
our  happiness.  In  history  a great  volume  is 
unrolled  for  our  instruction,  drawing  the  ma- 
terials of  future  wisdom  from  the  past  errors 
and  infirmities  of  mankind.  It  may,  in  the  per- 
version, serve  for  a magazine  furnishing  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  for  parties  in  Church 
and  State,  and  supplying  the  means  of  keeping 
alive  or  reviving  dissensions  and  animosities 
and  adding  fuel  to  civil  fury.  History  consists, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  the  miseries  brought 
upon  the  world  by  pride,  ambition,  avarice, 
revenge,  lust,  sedition,  hypocrisy,  ungoverned 
zeal,  and  all  the  train  of  disorderly  appetites, 
which  shake  the  public  with  the  same 

“ troublous  storms  that  toss 
The  private  state  and  render  life  unsweet." 

These  vices  are  the  causes  of  those  storms. 
Religion,  morals,  laws,  prerogatives,  privileges, 
liberties,  rights  of  men,  are  the  pretexts.  The 
pretexts  are  always  found  in  some  specious  ap- 
pearance of  a real  good.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Under  the  green  foliage  and  blossoming  fruit- 
trees  of  to-day  there  lie,  rotting  slower  or  faster, 
the  forests  of  all  other  yews  and  bays.  Some 
have  rotted  fast,  plants  of  annual  growth,  and 
are  long  since  quite  gone  to  inorganic  mould ; 
others  are  like  the  aloe,  growths  that  last  a thou- 
sand or  three  thousand  years. 

You  will  find  them  in  all  stages  of  decay  and 
preservation ; down  deep  to  the  beginning  of 
the  History  of  Man.  Think  where  our  Alpha- 
betic Letters  came  from,  where  our  Speech  itself 
came  from;  the  Cookeries  we  live  by,  the  Ma- 
sonries we  lodge  under ! You  will  find  fibrous 
roots  of  this  day’s  occurrences  among  the  dust 
of  Cadmus  and  Trismegistus,  of  Tubalcain  and 
Triptolemus;  the  tap-roots  of  them  are  with 
Father  Adam  himself  and  the  cinders  of  Eve’s 
first  fire ! At  the  bottom  there  is  no  perfect  his- 
tory ; there  is  none  such  conceivable.  All  past 
centuries  have  rotted  down,  and  gone  confusedly 
dumb  and  quiet,  even  as  that  Seventeenth  is 
now  threatening  to  do.  Histories  are  as  perfect 
as  the  Historian  is  wise,  and  it  is  gifted  with 
an  eye  and  a soul ! For  the  leafy,  blossoming 
Present  Time  springs  from  the  whole  Past  re- 
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membered  and  unrememberable,  so  confusedly 
as  we  say: — and  truly  the  Art  of  History,  the 
grand  difference  between  a Dryasdust  and  a 
sacred  Poet,  is  very  much  even  this: — To  dis- 
tinguish well  what  does  still  reach  to  the  surface, 
and  is  alive  and  frondent  for  us;  and  what 
reaches  no  longer  to  the  surface,  but  moulders 
safe  under  ground,  never  to  send  forth  leaves 
or  fruit  for  mankind  any  more : of  the  former 
we  shall  rejoice  to  hear;  to  hear  of  the  latter 
will  l>e  an  affliction  to  us;  of  the  latter  only 
Pedants  and  Dullards,  and  disastrous  male- factor 
to  the  world,  will  find  good  to  speak.  By  wise 
memory  and  by  wise  oblivion ; it  lies  all  there ! 
Without  oblivion  there  is  no  remembrance  pos- 
sible* When  both  oblivion  and  memory  are 
wise,  when  the  general  soul  of  man  is  clear, 
melodious,  true,  there  may  come  a modern 
Iliad  as  memorial  of  the  Past ; when  both  are 
foolish  and  the  general  soul  is  overclouded  with 
confusions,  with  un veracities  and  discords,  here 
is  a “ Rushworthian  Chaos.”  Carlyle. 

Some  historians,  like  Tacitus,  Burnet,  and  the 
Abb6  Raynal,  are  never  satisfied  without  adding 
to  their  detail  of  events  the  secret  springs  and 
causes  that  have  produced  them.  But  both 
heroes  and  statesmen,  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
and  the  hurry  of  business,  are  often  necessitated 
to  invert  the  natural  order  of  things;  to  fight 
before  they  deliberate,  and  to  decide  before  they 
consult.  A statesman  may  regulate  himself  by 
events ; but  it  is  seldom  that  he  can  cause  events 
to  regulate  themselves  by  him.  It  often  happens, 
too,  both  in  courts  and  in  cabinets,  that  there 
are  two  things  going  on  together,  a main  plot 
and  an  under  plot ; and  he  that  understands 
only  one  of  them  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
dupe  of  both.  Colton  : Lacon. 

The  page  of  the  historian,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  presents  to  our  view  little  more  than 
revolting  details  of  ambitious  conquerors  carry- 
ing ruin  and  devastation  in  their  train,  of  proud 
despots  trampling  on  the  rights  of  mankind,  of 
cities  turned  into  ruinous  heaps,  of  countries 
desolated,  of  massacres  perpetrated  with  infernal 
cruelty,  of  nations  dashing  one  against  another, 
of  empires  wasted  and  destroyed,  of  political 
and  religious  dissensions,  and  of  the  general 
progress  of  injustice,  immorality,  and  crime. 
Compared  with  the  details  on  these  subjects,  all 
the  other  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  are  considered  by  the  historian 
as  mere  interludes  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
world,  and  almost  unworthy  of  being  recorded. 

Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

Philos,  of  a Future  State,  Part  I.,  Sect.  viii. 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

All  history  is  only  the  precepts  of  moral 
philosophy  reduced  into  examples. 

Dryden. 

The  laws  of  history,  in  general,  are  truth  of 
™atte£  ancj  clearness  of  expression, 

ihe  first  property  is  necessary  to  keep  our 
understanding  from  the  impositions  of  false- 


hood ; for  history  is  an  argument  framed  from 
many  particular  examples  or  inductions:  if 
these  examples  are  not  true,  then  those  measures 
of  life  which  we  take  from  them  will  be  false, 
and  deceive  us  in  their  consequence.  The 
second  is  grounded  on  the  former : for  if  the 
method  be  confused,  if  the  words  or  expressions 
of  thought  are  any  way  obscure,  then  the  ideas 
which  we  receive  must  be  imperfect;  and  if 
such,  we  are  not  taught  by  them  what  to  elect 
or  what  to  shun.  Truth,  therefore,  is  required 
as  the  foundation  of  history  to  inform  us,  dis- 
position and  perspicuity  as  the  manner  to  inform 
us  plainly : one  is  the  being,  the  other  the  well 
being  of  it. 

Dryden  : Life  of  Plutarch . 

The  great  disadvantage  our  historians  labour 
under  is  too  tedious  an  interruption  by  the 
insertion  of  records  in  their  narration. 

Felton. 

I do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  collecting 
and  commonplacing  a universal  history  from 
the  historians.  Felton. 


To  be  entirely  just  in  our  estimate  of  other 
ages  is  not  only  difiicult — it  is  impossible.  Even 
what  is  passing  in  our  presence  we  see  but 
through  a glass  darkly.  The  mind  as  well  as  the 
eye  adds  something  of  its  own,  before  an  image, 
even  of  the  clearest  object,  can  be  painted  upon 
it ; and  in  historical  inquiries  the  most  instructed 
thinkers  have  but  a limited  advantage  over  the 
most  illiterate.  Those  who  know  the  most  ap- 
proach least  to  agreement.  The  most  caretui 
investigations  are  diverging  roads ; the  furt  er 
men  travel  upon  them,  the  greater  the  m er 
val  by  which  they  are  divided.  In  the  eyes  ol 
David  Hume,  the  history  of  the  Saxon  Fin£es 
is  “ the  scuffling  of  kites  and  crows.”  Father 
Newman  would  mortify  the  conceit  of  a degen 
erate  England  by  pointing  to  the  sixty  sain 
and  the  hundred  confessors  who  were  trame  in 
her  royal  palaces  for  the  calendar  of  the  blesse 
How  vast  a chasm  between  these  two  concep- 
tions of  the  same  era  ! Through  what  commo 
term  can  the  student  pass  from  one  into 
other  ? Or,  to  take  an  instance  yet  more  no- 
ticeable, the  history  of  England  scarcely  inter 
Mr.  Macaulay  before  the  revolution  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  To  Lord  John  Russell 
Reformation  was  the  first  outcome  from  cen 
ries  of  folly  and  ferocity;  and  Mr.  Hallams 
more  temperate  language  softens  without  co 
cealing  a similar  conclusion.  The  writers 
all  studied  what  they  describe.  Mr.  Carly  e 
studied  the  same  subject  with  powers  a e 
equal  to  theirs,  and  to  him  the  greatness  01  1 8 

lish  character  was  waning  with  the  dawn 
English  literature;  the  race  of  heroes  was  al- 
ready falling : the  era  of  action  was  Tie  * 
before  the  era  of  speech.  J*  A.  FroU 
History  maketh  a young  man  to  be  old,  with- 
out either  wrinkles  or  gray  hairs,  privi  g“H> 
him  with  the  experience  of  age,  without 
the  infirmities  or  inconveniences  thereot. 

T.  Fuller. 
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Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits 
which  an  historical  writer  may  ascribe  to  him- 
self. Gibbon. 

In  history  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid 
before  them  as  might  catch  the  imagination  ; 
instead  of  this,  they  are  too  frequently  obliged 
to  toil  through  the  four  empires,  as  they  are 
called,  where  their  memories  are  burdened  by 
a number  of  disgusting  names,  that  destroy  all 
their  future  relish  for  our  best  historians,  who 
may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdom. 

Goldsmith  : Essays , No.  VII. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in 
the  History  of  the  World,  is  matchable  with 
the  best  of  the  ancients.  Hakewill. 

History,  being  a collection  of  facts  which  are 
multiplying  without  end,  is  obliged  to  adopt 
arts  of  abridgment, — to  retain  the  more  material 
events,  and  to  drop  all  the  minute  circumstances 
which  are  only  interesting  during  the  time,  or 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions. 

Hume: 

History  of  England:  Henry  III. 

The  perusal  of  a history  seems  a calm  enter- 
tainment, but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all 
did  not  our  hearts  beat  with  correspondent 
emotions  to  those  which  are  described  by  the 
historian.  Hume. 

Nothing  is  more  delusive,  or  at  least  more 
woefully  imperfect,  than  the  suggestions  of 
authentic  history,  as  it  is  generally  or  rather 
universally  written ; and  nothing  more  exagger- 
ated than  the  impressions  it  conveys  of  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  those  who  live  in 
its  most  agitated  periods.  The  great  public 
events  of  which  alone  it  takes  cognizance  have 
but  little  direct  influence  upon  the  body  of  the 
people ; and  do  not,  in  general,  form  the  prin- 
cipal business  or  happiness  or  misery  even  of 
those  who  are  in  some  measure  concerned  in 
them.  Even  in  the  worst  and  most  disastrous 
times — in  periods  of  civil  war  and  revolution, 
and  public  discord  and  oppression,  a great  part 
of  the  time  of  a great  people  is  spent  in  making 
love  and  money — in  social  amusement  or  pro- 
fessional industry — in  schemes  for  worldly  ad- 
vancement or  personal  distinction,  just  as  in 
periods  of  general  peace  and  prosperity.  Men 
court  and  marry  very  nearly  as  much  in  the  one 
season  as  in  the  other,  and  are  as  merry  at  wed- 
dings and  christenings — as  gallant  at  balls  and 
races  as  busy  in  their  studies  and  counting- 
houses — eat  as  heartily,  in  short,  and  sleep  as 
soundly — prattle  with  their  children  as  pleas- 
antly — and  thin  their  plantations  and  scold  their 
servants  as  zealously,  as  if  their  contemporaries 
w-jre  not  furnishing  materials  thus  abundantly 
Toi  the  tragic  muse  of  history.  The  quiet 
undercurrent  of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep 
and  steady  course  in  its  eternal  channels,  un- 
affected, or  but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  storms 
that  agitate  its  surface ; and  while  long  tracts  of 
*me‘n  lhe  history  of  every  country  seem  to 
the  distant  student  of  its  annals  to  be  darkened 


over  with  one  thick  and  oppressive  ckud  of 
unbroken  misery,  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  lived  through  the  whole  acts  of  the  tragedy, 
will  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  a fair  average 
share  of  felicity,  and  to  have  been  much  less 
affected  by  the  shocking  events,  of  their  day 
than  those  who  know  nothing  else  of  it  than 
that  such  events  took  place  in  its  course. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

The  philosopher  has  the  works  of  omnis 
cience  to  examine ; and  is  therefore  engaged  in 
disquisitions  to  which  finite  intellects  are  utterly 
unequal.  The  poet  trusts  to  his  invention,  and 
is  not  only  in  danger  of  those  inconsistencies  to 
which  every  one  is  exposed  by  departure  from 
truth,  but  may  be  censured  as  well  for  deficien- 
cies of  matter  as  for  irregularity  of  disposition 
or  impropriety  of  ornament.  But  the  happy 
historian  has  no  other  labour  than  of  gathering 
what  tradition  pours  down  before  him,  or 
records  treasure  for  his  use.  . . . Yet  even  with 
these  advantages,  very  few  in  any  age  have  been 
able  to  raise  themselves  to  reputation  by  writing 
histories. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  122. 

There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  usefm 
as  that  which  relates  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  the  gradual  improvement  of  reason,  the 
successive  advances  of  science,  the  vicissitudes 
of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  the  light 
and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinction 
and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts  of  battles 
and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  business  of 
princes,  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  are  not  to 
be  neglected : those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

His  [Boethius’s]  history  is  written  with  ele 
gance  and  vigour;  but  his  fabulousness  and 
credulity  are  justly  blamed. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Where  he  [the  historian]  cannot  give  pattern! 
to  imitate,  he  must  give  examples  to  deter. 

Junius. 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  farthei 
than  they  instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well 
and  furnish  us  with  observations  of  wisdom  and 
prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the 
history  of  Robin  Hood  or  the  Seven  Wise  Mas- 
ters. I do  not  deny  but  history  is  very  useful, 
and  very  instructive  of  human  life;  but  if  it  be 
studied  only  for  the  reputation  of  being  a his- 
torian, it  is  a very  empty  thing;  and  he  that 
can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making 
any  other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man 
with  a good  memory,  and  with  all  his  pains 
hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  the  greatest  part  of  history 
being  made  up  of  wars  and  conquests,  and 
their  style,  especially  the  Romans,  speaking  of 
valour  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue,  we 
are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general « ur- 
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rent  and  business  of  history;  and,  looking  on 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  such-like  heroes,  as 
the  highest  instances  of  human  greatness,  be- 
cause they  each  of  them  caused  the  death  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  ruin  of 
a much  greater  number,  overran  a great  part  of 
the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess 
themselves  of  their  countries,  we  are  apt  to 
make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief  marks  and 
very  essence  of  human  greatness. 

Locke. 

Mr.  Mitford  has  remarked,  with  truth  and 
spirit,  that  “ any  history  perfectly  written,  but 
especially  a Grecian  history  perfectly  written, 
should  be  a political  institute  for  all  nations.” 

It  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  a Grecian  his- 
tory, perfectly  written,  should  also  be  a com- 
plete record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  the  arts.  Here  his  book  is 
extremely  deficient.  Indeed,  though  it  may 
seem  a strange  thing  to  say  of  a gentleman  who 
has  published  so  many  quartos,  Mr.  Mitford 
seems  to  entertain  a feeling  bordering  on  con- 
tempt for  literary  and  speculative  pursuits. 
The  talents  of  action  almost  exclusively  attract 
his  notice ; and  he  talks  with  very  complacent 
disdain  of  “ the  idle  learned.”  Homer,  indeed, 
he  admires ; but  principally,  I am  afraid,  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  Homer  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  He  could  not  avoid  speaking 
of  Socrates ; but  he  has  been  far  more  solicitous 
to  trace  his  death  to  political  causes,  and  to 
deduce  from  it  consequences  unfavourable  to 
Athens,  and  to  popular  governments,  than  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the 
wonderful  man 

“ From  whose  mouth  issued  forth  ■ 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe.” 

He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Demos- 
thenes was  a great  orator;  he  represents  him 
sometimes  as  an  aspirant  demagogue,  some- 
times as  an  adroit  negotiator,  and  always  as  a 
great  rogue.  But  that  in  which  the  Athenian 
excelled  all  men  of  all  ages,  that  irresistible  elo- 
quence, which  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  stirs  our  blood  and  brings  tears 
into  our  eyes,  he  passes  by  with  a few  phrases 
of  commonplace  commendation.  The  origin 
of  the  drama,  the  doctrines  of  the  sophists,  the 
course  of  Athenian  education,  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  domestic  system  of 
the  Greeks,  he  has  almost  completely  neglected. 
Vet  these  things  will  appear  to  a reflecting  man 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the  taking 
of  Sphacteria  or  the  discipline  of  the  targeteers 
of  Iphicrates. 

This,  indeed,  is  a deficiency  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Mr.  Mitford.  Most  people  seem  to 
imagine  that  a detail  of  public  occurrences, — 
the  opei^tions  of  sieges, — the  changes  of  ad- 
ministrations,— the  treaties, — the  conspiracies, — 
the  rebellions, —-is  a complete  history.  Differ- 
ences of  definition  are  logically  unimportant; 
but  practically  they  sometimes  produce  the  most 


momentous  effects.  Thus  it  has  been  in  the 
present  case.  Historians  have  almost  without 
exception  confined  themselves  to  the  public 
transactions  of  states,  and  have  left  to  the  neg- 
ligent administration  of  writers  of  fiction  a 
province  at  least  equally  extensive  and  valu- 
able. Lord  Macaulay: 

On  Milford's  History  of  Greece , Nov.  1824. 


All  wise  statesmen  have  agreed  to  consider 
the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  nations  as  made 
up  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  individuals, 
and  to  reject  as  chimerical  all  notions  of  a 
public  interest  of  the  community  distinct  from 
the  interest  of  the  component  parts.  It  is 
therefore  strange  that  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
supply  statesmen  with  examples  and  warnings 
should  omit,  as  too  mean  for  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory, circumstances  which  exert  the  most  exten- 
sive influence  on  the  state  of  society.  In  gen- 
eral, the  under  current  of  human  life  flows 
steadily  on,  unruffled  by  the  storms  which 
agitate  the  surface.  The  happiness  of  the 
many  commonly  depends  on  causes  independ- 
ent of  victories  and  defeats,  of  revolutions  or 
restorations, — causes  which  can  be  regulated 
by  no  laws,  and  which  are  recorded  in  no 
archives.  These  causes  are  the  things  which  it 
is  of  main  importance  to  us  to  know,  not  how 
the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  was  broken  a 
Leuctra,— not  whether  Alexander  died  of  poison 
or  of  disease.  History  without  these  is  a shell 
without  a kernel ; and  such  is  almost  all  tne 
history  which  is  extant  in  the  world.  raJ  ry 
skirmishes  and  plots  are  reported  with  absur 
and  useless  minuteness  ; but  improvements 
most  essential  to  the  comfort  of  human  me 
extend  themselves  over  the  world,  and  intro- 
duce themselves  into  every  cottage,  before  any 
annalist  can  condescend,  from  the  dignity  0 
writing  about  generals  and  ambassadors,  to  a 
the  least  notice  of  them.  Thus  the  progress  0 
the  most  salutary  inventions  and  discoveries  1 
buried  in  impenetrable  mystery;  mankind  ar 
deprived  of  a most  useful  species  of  knowledg  , 
and  their  benefactors  ot  their  honest  fame, 
the  mean  time  every  child  knows  by  hem"1 
dates  and  adventures  of  a long  line  of  barban 
kings.  The  history  of  nations,  in  the  sense  n 
which  I use  the  word,  is  often  best  studie 
works  not  professedly  historical.  Thucy  1 . 

as  far  as  he  goes,  is  an  excellent  writer;  J 
he  affords  us  far  less  knowledge  of  the  m«» 
important  particulars  relating  to  Athens 
Plato  or  Aristophanes.  The  little  treatis  . 
Xenophon  on  Domestic  Economy  .contain 
more  historical  information  than  all  the 
books  of  his  Hellenics.  The  same  may  be  sam 
of  the  Satires  of  Horace,  of  the  lettei 
Cicero,  of  the  novels  of  Le  Sage,  of  the ; me 
moirs  of  Marraontel.  Many  others  mig 
mentioned ; but  these  sufficiently  lllustrat  7 
meaning.  Lord  Macaula  • 

On  Milford's  History  of  Greece. 

I would  hope  that  there  may  yet  appear* 
writer  who  may  despise  the  present  n 
limits,  and  assert  the  rights  of  history 
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pa?  °f  her  .natural  domain.  Should 
such  a writer  engage  in  that  enterprise,  in  which 
I cannot  but  consider  Mr.  Mitford  as  having 

eS  nl’  ^7  record»  .indeed,  all  that  is  inter 
«tfing  and  important  in  military  and  political 
transacuons;  but  he  will  not  think  anything 

t™  tri™  !°r  thC  gravity  0f  history  which  is  not 
!Tman  a H Pro%ote  or  diminish  the  happiness 
of  man.  He  will  portray  in  vivid  colours  the 
domeshc  society,  the  manners,  the  amusements, 
toe  conversation,  of  the  Greeks.  He  will  not 
disdain  to  discuss  the  state  of  agriculture,  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  of  the  Conveniences  of 

in H «fTheu?r°gress  °f  Painting.  of  sculpture, 
of  his  afcblte<Jure»  will  form  an  important  part 
of  his  pian.  But,  above  all,  his  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  history  of  that  splendid  litera- 

toT^Z-n h&SA  sprung  a!1  the  strengto, 

tne  wisdom,  the  freedom,  and  the  glorv  of  the 
western  world.  Lord  Macau  Jy  : 

On  Milford's  History  of  Greece. 
j-2?1*  Hi“<»y  [of  Florence,  by  Machiavellil 
or  rese°,rchPeair,t0  b*  the  fruit  of  much  industry 
Butb  k^b'  ? ,.IS  “"questionably  inaccurate, 
anv  II, i gau  ’ i,vf  y,  and  picturesque,  beyond 

any  other  in  the  Italian  language.  The  reader 

rmorefiithfT^5 aWay fr°m  il  a more vivid and’ 

feZn/  HfU  lmPr®sslon  of  the  national  charac- 
ter  and  manners  than  from  more  correct  ac- 

to°anr*‘  trUth  is’that  book  belongs  rather 
ancient  than  to  modern  literature.  It  is  in  the 
«yle,  not  of  Davila  and  Clarendon,  but  of  Her- 

almost  becalfdtUS  Thec‘assical  histories  may 
almost  be  called  romances  founded  in  fact  The 

its  Pri"-Pa>  Points! 
whichr  heiJh,  BUt.Ihe  .numerous  little  incidents 
eesures  .n,‘he  ,n,erest-  ,he  '™da.  the 
fhe?m,ai„h!-  °0kr’,are  evide"‘iy  furnished  by 
later  ‘he  !ullhor-  The  fashion  of 

is  eiven  l™  ^fferenf-  A "tore  exact  narrative 
whether  ™,  hC  Wnter-  h tntty  be  doubted 
reader  Th  * k*a,C1  notlons  are  conveyed  to  the 
which  theT„h*  b portraits  are  perhaps  those  in 
Tnd  we  are  “ ‘ Shght  “*»“«  of  caricature ; 
are  nm  ,hl  Cl"a!n  ,hat  t,ie  bes>  historic 
tion  of  fiCv  m WhlCh  a little  of  the  exaggera- 
ployedf  fis‘r:inarratr  is  judiciously  em- 
much  ic  r,o-0n!ie^,ni  1S  ost  in  accuracy;  but 
neg  ec  ed8 "K?  £ **«•  The  fainter  lines  are 
ar  8 imorinted*1*  h.t  gre.at  characteristic  features 
y'Sted  on  toe  mind  forever. 

°RD  Macaulay:  Machiavelli,  March,  1827 

how  manyZntZ.vf  g - men’  sett,ng  forth 
united  and  Z.?A  ^ VIrUles  and  vices  they 
all  this  is  verv  “”ding  J?  withs  and  withouts,— 
historian  is  derhai’  ,i,But  l°  be  r real,y  great 
distinctions  ^ ™?St  of  inte,1ectual 

- • °nS*  Many  scientific  works  are,  in 
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excellence  There  are  speeches,  some  speech* 
of  Demosthenes  particularly,  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  alter  a word  without  altering  it 
for  the  worse  But  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
history  which  approaches  to  our  notion  of  what 
a history  ought  to  be,— with  no  history  which 
does  not  widely  depart,  either  on  the  right  hand 
m?  the  left»  from  the  exact  line.  K 
The  cause  may  easily  be  assigned.  This 
province  of  literature  is  a debatable  land  It 

T<e?c?.nZe»iCOnfineSJ.of  two  distinct  territories. 
It  is  under  the  junsdiction  of  two  hostile  pow- 

l if??’  bke,  otber  districts  similarly  situated, 
it  is  ill  defined,  ill  cultivated,  and  ill  regulated, 
instead  of  being  equally  shared  between  its  two 
Reason  and  the  Imagination,  it  falls 
alternately  under  the  sole  and  absolute  dominion 
of  each.  It  is  sometimes  fiction.  It  is  some- 
times theory. 

Lord  Macaulay:  History , May,  1828. 

Some  capricious  and  discontented  artists  have 
affected  to  consider  portrait-painting  as  unwor- 
thy a man  of  genius.  Some  critics  have  spoken 
in  the  same  contemptuous  manner  of  history 
Johnson  puts  the  case  thus:  The  historian  tells 
either  what  is  false  or  what  is  true:  in  the 
former  case  he  is  no  historian ; in  the  latter  he 
has  no  opportunity  for  displaying  his  abilities  : 

°F,  l.rutb,s  : and  all  who  tell  the  truth  must 
tell  it  alike. 

H is  not  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horns  of 
this  dilemma.  We  will  recur  to  the  analogous 
art  of  portrait-painting.  Any  man  with  eyes 
and  hands  may  be  taught  to  take  a likeness. 

I he  process,  up  to  a certain  point,  is  merely 
mechamca  . If  this  were  all,  a man  of  talents 
might  justly  despise  the  occupation.  But  we 
could  mention  portraits  which  are  resemblances, 

— but  not  mere  resemblances;  faithful,— but 
much  more  than  faithful ; portraits  which  con- 
dense into  one  point  of  time,  and  exhibit  at  a 
single  glance,  the  whole  history  of  turbid  and 
eventful  lives — in  which  the  eye  seems  to  scru- 
tinize  us,  and  the  mouth  to  command  us — in 
which  the  brow  menaces,  and  the  lip  almost 
quivers  with  scorn — in  which  every  wrinkle  is  a 
comment  on  some  important  transaction.  The 
account  which  Thucydides  has  given  of  the 
retreat  from  Syracuse  is,  among  narratives,  what 
v andyke  s Lord  Strafford  is  among  paintings. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 
Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error:  truth  is 
one,  and  admits  of  no  degrees.  We  answer, 
that  this  principle  holds  good  only  in  abstract 
reasonings.  When  we  talk  of  the  truth  of  imi- 
tation in  the  fine  arts,  we  mean  an  imperfect 
and  a graduated  truth.  No  picture  is  exactly 
like  the  original;  nor  is  a picture  good  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  like  the  original.  When  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  paints  a handsome  peeress, 
he  does  not  contemplate  her  through  a powerful 
microscope,  and  transfer  to  the  canvas  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  and  all 
the  other  beauties  which  Gulliver  discovered  in 
the  Brobdignaggian  maids  of  honour.  If  he 
were  to  do  this,  the  effect  would  be  not  merely 
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unpleasant,  but,  unless  the  scale  of  the  picture 
were  proportionably  enlarged,  would  be  abso- 
lutely false.  And,  after  all,  a microscope  of 
greater  power  than  that  which  he  employed 
would  convict  him  of  innumerable  omissions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  history.  Perfectly 
and  absolutely  true  it  cannot  be:  for,  to  be  per- 
fectly and  absolutely  true,  it  ought  to  record  all 
the  slightest  particulars  of  the  slightest  transac- 
tion^— all  the  things  done  and  all  the  words 
uttered  during  the  time  of  which  it  treats.  The 
omission  of  any  circumstance,  however  insignifi- 
cant, would  be  a defect.  If  history  were  written 
thus,  the  Bodleian  Library  would  not  contain 
the  occurrences  of  a week.  What  is  told  in  the 
fullest  and  most  accurate  annals  bears  an  infinitely 
small  proportion  to  that  which  is  suppressed. 
The  difference  between  the  copious  work  of 
Clarendon  and  the  account  of  the  civil  wars  in 
the  abridgment  of  Goldsmith  vanishes  when 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  facts  about 
which  both  are  equally  silent. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 

No  picture,  then,  and  no  history,  can  present 
us  with  the  whole  truth : but  those  are  the  best 
pictures  and  the  best  histories  which  exhibit 
such  parts  of  the  truth  as  most  nearly  produce 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  He  who  is  deficient  in 
the  art  of  selection  may,  by  showing  nothing 
but  the  truth,  produce  all  the  effect  of  the  gross- 
est falsehood.  It  perpetually  happens  that  one 
writer  tells  less  truth  than  another,  merely  be- 
cause he  tells  more  truths.  In  the  imitative  arts 
we  constantly  see  this.  There  are  lines  in  the 
human  face,  and  objects  in  landscape,  which 
stand  in  such  relations  to  each  other  that  they 
ought  either  to  be  all  introduced  into  a painting 
together  or  all  omitted  together.  A sketch  into 
which  none  of  them  enters  may  be  excellent ; 
but  if  some  are  given  and  others  left  out,  though 
there  are  more  points  of  likeness  there  is  less 
likeness.  An  outline  scrawled  with  a pen,  which 
seizes  the  marked  features  of  a countenance, 
will  give  a much  stronger  idea  of  it  than  a bad 
painting  in  oils.  Yet  the  worst  painting  in  oils 
that  ever  hung  in  Somerset  House  resembles  the 
original  in  many  more  particulars.  A bust  of 
white  marble  may  give  an  excellent  idea  of  a 
blooming  face.  Colour  the  lips  and  cheeks  of 
the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and  eyes  unaltered, 
and  the  similarity,  instead  of  being  more  strik- 
ing, will  be  less  so. 

History  has  its  foreground  and  its  back- 
ground ; and  it  is  principally  in  the  management 
of  its  perspective  that  one  artist  differs  from 
another.  Some  events  must  be  represented  on 
a large  scale,  others  diminished ; the  great  ma- 
jority will  be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon  ; 
and  a general  idea  of  their  joint  effect  will  be 
given  by  a few  slight  touches. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 
But  narration,  though  an  important  part  of  the 
business  of  a historian,  is  not  the  whole.  To 
append  a moral  to  a work  of  fiction  is  either 
useless  or  superfluous.  A fiction  may  give  a 
more  impressive  effect  to  what  is  already  known. 


but  it  can  teach  nothing  new.  If  it  presents  tc 
us  characters  and  trains  of  events  to  which  oui 
experience  furnishes  us  with  nothing  similar, 
instead  of  deriving  instruction  from  it  we  pro 
nounce  it  unnatural.  We  do  not  form  out 
opinions  from  it;  but  we  try  it  by  our  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Fiction,  therefore,  is  essentially 
imitative.  Its  merit  consists  in  its  resemblance 
to  a model  with  which  we  are  already  familiar, 
or  to  which  at  least  we  can  instantly  refer 
Hence  it  is  that  the  anecdotes  which  inters  ua 
most  strongly  in  authentic  narrative  are  offensive 
when  introduced  into  novels ; that  what  is  called 
the  romantic  part  of  history  is  in  fact  the  least 
romantic.  It  is  delightful  as  history,  because  it 
contradicts  our  previous  notions  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects. 
It  is  on  that  very  account  shocking  and  incon- 
gruous in  fiction.  In  fiction,  the  principles  are 
given,  to  find  the  facts : in  history,  the  facts  are 
given,  to  find  the  principles;  and  the  writer  who 
does  not  explain  the  phenomena  as  well  as  state 
them,  performs  only  one-half  of  his  office.  Facts 
are  the  mere  dross  of  history.  It  is  from  the 
abstract  truth  which  interpenetrates  them,  and 
lies  latent  among  them  like  gold  in  the  ore,  that 
the  mass  derives  its  whole  value  : and  the  pre- 
cious particles  are  generally  combined  with  the 
baser  in  such  a manner  that  the  separation  is  a 
task  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 

The  best  historians  of  later  times  have  been 
seduced  from  truth,  not  by  their  imagination, 
but  by  their  reason.  They  far  excel  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  art  of  deducing  general  prin- 
ciples from  facts.  But  unhappily  they  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to  suit 
general  principles.  They  arrive  at  a theory 
from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena;  and 
the  remaining  phenomena  they  strain  or  curtail 
to  suit  the  theory.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  assert  what  is  abso- 
lutely  false ; for  all  questions  in  morals  and  pol 
itics  are  questions  of  comparison  and  degree. 
Any  proposition  which  does  not  involve  a con- 
tradiction in  terms  may  by  possibility  be  true : 
and,  if  all  the  circumstances  which  raise  a pro- 
bability in  its  favour  be  stated  and  enforced, 
and  those  which  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
be  omitted  or  lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear 
to  be  demonstrated.  In  every  human  character 
and  transaction  there  is  a mixture  of  good  an 
evil : a little  exaggeration,  a little  suppression, 
a judicious  use  of  epithets,  a watchful  an 
searching  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  evidence 
on  one  side,  a convenient  credulity  with  respec 
to  every  report  or  tradition  on  the  other,  may 
easily  make  a saint  of  Laud,  or  a tyrant  o 
Henry  the  Fourth.  . . 

This  species  of  misrepresentation  abounds 
the  most  valuable  works  of  modern  historians. 
Herodotus  tells  his  story  like  a slovenly  witness, 
who,  heated  by  partialities  and  prejudices,  unac- 
quainted with  the  established  rules  of  evidenc  , 
and  uninstructed  as  to  the  obligations  o 
oath,  confounds  what  he  imagines  with  wna 
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has  sc. en  and  heard,  and  brings  out  facts,  reports 
conjectures,  and  fancies,  in'W  mass!'  Same 
*s  an  accomplished  advocate.  Without  posi- 
tively asserting  much  more  than  he  can  prove, 
he  &ves  prominence  to  all  the  circumstances 
which  support  his  case;  he  glides  lightly  over 
those  which  are  unfavourable  to  it;  his  own 
steSmTt  are,  .aPPIauded  a»»d  encouraged;  the 
W?1Ch  SCem  to  throw  discredit  on 

wh  chTheCOfnnOVerted;,  *.he  “"‘"‘dictions  into 
which  they  fall  are  explained  away ; a clear  and 
connected  ahsir*^  a.  ^and 


eonne«ed  attract  of, heir  evidence riven 
Everything  that  is  offered  on  the  other  sfde  k 
scrutinized  with  the  utmost  severity;  every  sus- 
pmious  circumstance  is  a ground  for  comment 
and  invective;  what  cannot  be  denied  is  exten- 
uated, or  passed  by  without  notice ; concessions 

z;:r  s1otnetimes  «,»  i„sX£ 

SsopMs0.^  mcre“es  ,he  effect  of  ,he  "* 

Lord  Macaulay:  History. 

theThfhwern  .h.is,orians  of  Greece  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  as  if  the  world  had  learned 

yeare  g,"!lf7nf,  'he  !“*  hundred 

years.  Instead  of  illustrating  the  events  which 

,^~d  ^ "re  philosophy  of  a more  en 

alOTeeneTh8e’  they  judged  of  antiquity  by  itself 
drived  frIiieySeemedtothink  tha‘  notions  long 
every  other  corner  of  literature  had 

Thev  !™i|j  n|h'toocc“Py  this  last  fastness, 
euudlv  o?.!Lde?d  alLthe  ancient  historians  as 
tinction  hat.hent,<7.  Th^y  scarcel7  made  any  dis- 
h"  had  hfmITk "m  who  rela,ed  evenls  at  " hich 
hundred  f bren  Prese"‘  and  him  who  five 
romanrv*  /****  ^ ComPosed  a philosophic 
undergone!  * “'l"7  Wuhich  had  in  lhe  interval 
and  afl  trne . m^ete  Change-  11  Was  a"  Greek, 
Plutarch  from  tP*  centunes  which  separated 
.nen  who  hved  y 'tleS  seemed  “ nothing  to 
tance  of  time  e jgC  50  remote-  The  dis- 
which  L f produced  an  error  similar  to  that 

placeh  There  S "roduced  by  dis>unce  of 

That  all  The  * ! many  good  ladies  who  think 

Who  char  P?°Ple, of  India  live  together,  and 
kind  me!8  1 fnend  se»ing  out  for  Calcutta  with 
tl.elemi  n8!he°  Bombay-  To  R°"in  end  Bar- 

were Contemporaries6  manner’  a"  ‘he  dassi“ 

. LoRD  Macaulay : History. 
of  contmv»Ur  h'!!0r"ns  are  practising  all  the  arts 
narration  /he’  'Z/7  ™'.serably  neglect  the  art  of 
and  pres’emiL  °!  ,nt<!resling  the  affections 
Thar  , ■ t Bg  P'Otures  to  the  imagination 

vbktf„ri!m|may  P md“Ce  these  effects^wUhout 
excellent  h“  is  sufficiently  proved  b m 

populmity  whmh  we//  W°rkl'  The 
have  amui^d  d--  Wu'Uen  b°°ks  of  this  kind 
of  historian.  tbc  serious  consideration 

SuSSSK 'I.  l Char'es  ‘he  Twelfth, 

«on"&mhiv-.M  ’ Boswel,’s  Life  of  John- 
<vithdelieht  h a/COUnt  °rf  Nels°n'  are  perused 
Whenever  anv  t'/f  m,°,S‘  f"volous  and  indolent. 

scripfion' makes  !.! r/b  C b°°'C  °f  ,he  same  d«- 

libraries  are  mnKl^dapPtarance’  tke  circulating 

commotion  re  - : ,he,b°ok  Pieties  are  in 

> the  new  novel  lies  uncut,  the  mag- 


eximcSundIn e,hSpap<!rS  fi“  their  cotumns  with 
• lhe.mean  time,  histories  of  great 
27’  w"tten  by  men  of  eminent  ability  lie 
unread  on  the  shelves  of  ostentatious  libraries 
The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain 
autocratical  contempt  for  the  wrimrn  „Tme 

mpn  v,  11  beneath  the  dignity  of 

men  who  describe  the  revolutions  of  natiotfs  to 
dwe  1 on  the  details  which  constitute  the  “ham 
of  biography.  They  have  imposed  on  them- 
selves  a code  of  conventional  decencies  m 

French  ^ has  b“"  bane  of  th“ 

French  drama.  The  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  circumstances  are  softened  dow^ 

5S2?  „T  trV°,d>  ‘bey  are  divial  foMhc 

majesty  of  history.  The  majesty  of  history 

fs/a'in  w?omb,le/he  maj“ty  °f  L poor  king 
Ot  bpain  who  died  a martyr  to  ceremony  be- 

renTr'h*  Pr0per  didni,aries  were  not  at  hand To 
render  him  assistance. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 

df.That,  hlSt0ry  w,ould  be  more  amusing  if  this 
etiquette  were  relaxed  will,  we  suppose^  be  ac 
knowledged.  But  would  it  be  lesTdignified  or 
ess  useful  ? What  do  we  mean  whef  we  s.ay 
that  one  past  event  is  important  and  another 
insignificant  ? No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic 
importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  i?  vaSuable 

l*  \eudsr  US  t0  formiust  calculations  with 
respect  to  the  future.  A history  which  does  not 
serve  this  purpose,  though  it  may  be  filled  with 
battles,  treaties,  and  commotions,  is  as  useless 

SutaS£  tUrnpike-t,Ckets  collec>'d  by  Si, 

nf^!  USS!PP5SeJthat  Lord  Clarendon,  instead 
ot  filling  hundreds  of  folio  pages  with  copies 
of  state  papers,  in  which  the  same  assertions 
and  contradictions  are  repeated  till  the  reader  is 
overpowered  with  weariness,  had  condescended 
to  be  the  Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let 
us  suppose  that  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  wise 
and  lofty  self-government  of  Hampden,  leading 
while  he  seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding 
unanswerable  arguments  in  the  strongest  forms 
with  the  modest  air  of  an  inquirer  anxious  for 
information;  the  delusions  which  misled  the 
noble  spirit  of  Vane;  the  coarse  fanaticism 
which  concealed  the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Crom- 
well, destined  to  control  a mutinous  army  and 
a factious  people,  to  abase  the  flag  of  Holland, 
to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to’ 
hold  the  balance  firm  between  the  rival  mon- 
archies  of  France  and  Spain.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  had  made  his  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
talk  m their  own  style;  that  he  had  reported 
some  of  the  ribaldry  of  Rupert’s  pages,  and 
some  of  the  cant  of  Harrison  and  Fleetwood. 
Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been 
more  interesting?  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  accurate  ? 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 

A history  in  which  every  particular  incident 
may  be  true  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The 
circumstances  which  have  most  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of  manners 
and  morals,  the  transition  of  communities  from 
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poverty  to  wealth,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
from  ferocity  to  humanity,— these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  noiseless  revolutions.  Their  progress 
is  rarely  indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased 
to  call  important  events.  They  are  not  achieved 
by  armies,  or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  no  treaties,  and  recorded  in  no 
archives.  They  are  carried  on  in  every  school, 
in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current 
of  society  presents  no  certain  criterion  by  which 
we  fan  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  under 
current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and  victo- 
ries. But  we  know  that  many  nations  may  be 
miserable  amidst  victories,  and  prosperous 
amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise 
ministers  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites. 
But  we  must  remember  how  small  a proportion 
of  the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a single  states- 
man can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a great 
social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a geologist  to  a 
gnat  mounted  on  an  elephant  and  laying  down 
theories  as  to  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the 
vast  animal  from  the  phenomena  of  the  hide. 
The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  geologists,  but 
is  very  applicable  to  those  historians  who  write 
as  if  the  body  politic  were  homogeneous,  who 
look  only  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  never 
think  of  the  mighty  and  various  organization 
which  lies  deep  below. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the 
character  and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in 
miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he  attributes  no 
expression  to  his  characters,  which  is  not  authen- 
ticated by  sufficient  testimony.  But,  by  judi- 
cious selection,  rejection,  and  arrangement,  he 
gives  to  truth  those  attractions  which  have  been 
usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a due  sub- 
ordination is  observed ; some  transactions  are 
prominent;  others  retire.  But  the  scale  on 
which  he  represents  them  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  them,  but  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of 
society  and  the  nature  of  man.  He  shows  us 
the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he 
shows  us  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no 
anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar 
saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice  which 
is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation 
)f  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Men 
will  not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made 
intimately  known  to  us.  The  changes  of  man- 
ners will  be  indicated  not  merely  by  a few  gen- 
eral phrases  or  a few  extracts  from  statistical 
documents,  but  by  appropriate  images  presented 
in  every  line. 

If  a man,  such  as  we  are  supposing,  should 
write  the  history  of  England,  he  would  assuredly 
not  omit  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  negotiations, 
the  seditions,  the  ministerial  changes.  But 
with  these  he  would  intersperse  the  details 
which  are  the  charm  of  historical  romances. 


At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is  a beautiful  painted 
window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out 
of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  rejected 
by  his  master.  It  is  so  far  superior  to  eveiy 
other  in  the  church,  that,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition, the  vanquishedartist  killed  himself  frcm 
mortification.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  same 
manner,  has  used  those  fragments  of  truth  which 
historians  have  scornfully  thrown  behind  them 
in  a manner  which  may  well  excite  their  envy. 
He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  work? 
which,  even  considered  as  histories,  are  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  theirs. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 


A truly  great  historian  would  reclaim  those 
materials  which  the  novelist  has  appropriated. 
The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history 
of  the  people,  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode 
in  which  alone  they  can  be  exhibited  justly^m 
inseparable  conjunction  and  intermixture.  We 
should  not  then  have  to  look  for  the  wars  ana 
votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for  their 
phraseology  in  Old  Mortality;  for  one-half  of 
King  James  in  Hume,  and  for  the  other  half  m 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  The  early  part  of  our 
imaginary  history  would  be  rich  with  colouring 
from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.  Weshoul 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knights  such 
as  those  of  Froissart,  and  of  pilgrims  such  as 
those  who  rode  with  Chaucer  from  the  Tabard. 
Society  would  be  shown  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest, — from  the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the  den 
of  the  outlaw ; from  the  throne  of  the  legate  to 
the  chimney-corner  where  the  Degging  friar  re- 
galed himself.  Palmers,  minstrels,  crusaders.— 
the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refectory  and  the  high  mass  in  its  chapel, 
manor-house,  with  its  hunting  and  hawking, 
the  tournament,  with  the  heralds  and  ladies,  t e 
trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold, — 
truth  and  life  to  the  representation.  We  shorn 
perceive,  in  a thousand  slight  touches,  the  im- 
portance of  the  privileged  burgher,  and 
fierce  and  haughty  spirit  which  swelled  un 
the  collar  of  the  degraded  villain.  The  reviv 
of  letters  would  not  merely  be  described  m 
few  magnificent  periods.  We  should  discern, 
in  innumerable  particulars,  the  ferm entation 
mind,  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge,  w 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the  fiftee 
century.  In  the  Reformation  we  should  see, 
not  merely  a schism  which  changed  the  ecc  ® , 
astical  constitution  of  England  and  the  mu  . 
relations  of  the  European  powers,  but  a m 
war  which  raged  in  every  family,  which  se 
father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  agams 
father,  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  an 
daughter  against  the  mother.  ^eniT  wot!  ,,14 
painted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus.  We  s 0 
have  the  change  of  his  character  from  his  p 
fuse  and  joyous  youth  to  his  savage  an 
perious  old  age.  We  should  perceive  the  gra 
progress  of  selfish  and  tyrannical  passions  . 
mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungene  » 
and  to  the  last  we  should  detect  some  re 
of  that  open  and  noble  temper  which  en 
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him  to  a people  whom  he  oppressed,  struggling 
with  the  hardness  of  despotism  and  the  irrita- 
bility of  disease. 

We  should  see  Elizabeth  in  all  her  weakness 
und  in  all  her  strength,  surrounded  by  the  hand- 
some favourites  whom  she  never  trusted,  and 
the  wise  old  statesmen  whom  she  never  dis- 
missed, uniting  in  herself  the  most  contradictory 
qualities  of  both  her  parents, — the  coquetry,  the 
caprice,  the  petty  malice  of  Anne, — the  haughty 
and  resolute  spirit  of  Henry.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  a great  artist  might  produce 
a portrait  of  this  remarkable  woman  at  least  as 
striking  as  that  in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth, 
without  employing  a single  trait  not  authenti- 
cated by  ample  testimony.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  should  see  arts  cultivated,  wealth  accumu- 
lated, the  conveniences  of  life  improved. 

We  should  see  the  keeps,  where  nobles,  in- 
secure themselves,  spread  insecurity  around 
them,  gradually  giving  place  to  the  halls  of 
peaceful  opulence,  to  the  oriels  of  Longleat, 
and  the  stately  pinnacles  of  Burleigh.  We 
should  see  towns  extended,  deserts  cultivated, 
the  hamlets  of  fishermen  turned  into  wealthy 
havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant  improved,  and 
his  hut  more  commodiously  furnished.  We 
should  see  those  opinions  and  feelings  which 
produced  the  great  struggle  against  the  House 
of  Stuart  slowly  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of 
private  families  before  they  manifested  them- 
selves in  parliamentary  debates.  Then  would 
come  the  civil  war.  Those  skirmishes  on  which 
Clarendon  dwells  so  minutely  would  be  told,  as 
Thucydides  would  have  told  them,  with  per- 
spicuous conciseness. 

They  are  merely  connecting  links.  But  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  age,  the  loyal  en- 
thusiasm of  the  brave  English  gentry,  the  fierce 
licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken 
reprobates  whose  excesses  disgraced  the  royal 
cause,— -the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbaths 
in  the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  Independent 
preachers  in  the  camp,  the  precise  garb,  the  severe 
countenance,  the  petty  scruples,  the  affected 
accent,  the  absurd  names  and  phrases,  which 
marked  the  Puritans, — the  valour,  the  policy, 
the  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these 
ungraceful  disguises, — the  dreams  of  the  raving 
Fifth-monarchy  man,  the  dreams,  scarcely  less 
wild,  of  the  philosophic  republican, — all  these 
would  enter  into  the  representation,  and  render 
it  at  once  more  exact  and  more  striking. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history  thus 
written  would  be  of  a vivid  and  practical  char- 
acter. It  would  be  received  by  the  imagination 
as  well  as  by  the  reason.  It  would  be  not 
®erely  traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded  into  it. 
Many  truths,  too,  would  be  learned,  which  can 
be  learned  in  no  other  manner.  As  the  history 
of  states  is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and 
most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon 
utem  like  supernatural  inflictions,  without  warn- 
tng  or  cause.  But  the  fact  is,  that  such  revo- 
utions  are  almost  always  the  consequences  of 


moral  changes  which  have  gradually  passed  on 
the  mass  of  the  community,  and  which  origi- 
nally proceed  far  before  their  progress  is  indi- 
cated by  any  public  measure.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prognosis 
of  political  events.  A narrative  deficient  in  this 
respect  is  as  useless  as  a medical  treatise  which 
should  pass  by  all  the  symptoms  attendant  on 
the  early  stage  of  a disease  and  mention  only 
what  occurs  when  the  patient  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedies. 

A historian  such  as  we  have  been  attempting 
to  describe  would  indeed  be  an  intellectual 
prodigy.  In  his  mind  powers  scarcely  compati- 
ble with  each  other  must  be  tempered  into  an 
exquisite  harmony.  We  shall  sooner  see  an- 
other Shakspeare  or  another  Homer.  The 
highest  excellence  to  which  any  single  faculty 
can  be  brought  would  be  less  surprising  than 
such  a happy  and  delicate  combination  of 
qualities.  Yet  the  contemplation  of  imaginary 
models  is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless  employ- 
ment of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed  produce 
perfection ; but  it  produces  improvement  and 
nourishes  that  generous  and  liberal  fastidious- 
ness which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  strongest 
sensibility  to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  exalts 
our  conceptions  of  the  art.  does  not  render  us 
unjust  to  the  artist 

Lord  Macaulay  : History. 

History,  at  least  in  its  state  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion, is  a compound  of  poetry  and  philosophy. 
It  impresses  general  truths  on  the  mind  by  a 
vivid  representation  of  particular  characters  and 
incidents.  But,  in  fact,  the  two  hostile  elements 
of  which  it  consists  have  never  been  known  to 
form  a perfect  amalgamation;  and,  at  lengthen 
our  own  time,  they  have  been  completely  and 
professedly  separated.  Good  histories,  in  the 
roper  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  not.  But  we 
ave  good  historical  romances,  and  good  his- 
torical essays.  The  imagination  and  the  reason, 
if  we  may  use  a legal  metaphor,  have  made  par- 
tition of  a province  of  literature  of  which  they 
were  formerly  seised  per  my  et  per  tout;  and 
now  they  hold  their  respective  portions  in  sever- 
alty, instead  of  holding  the  whole  in  common. 

To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the  distant 
near,  to  place  us  in  the  society  of  a great  man 
or  on  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  field 
of  a mighty  battle,  to  invest  with  the  reality  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  beings  whom  we  are  too 
much  inclined  to  consider  as  personified  quali- 
ties in  an  allegory,  to  call  up  our  ancestors 
before  us  with  all  their  peculiarities  of  language, 
manners,  and  garb,  to  show  us  over  their  houses, 
to  seat  us  at  their  tables,  to  rummage  their  old- 
fashioned  wardrobes,  to  explain  the  uses  of  their 
ponderous  furniture,  these  parts  of  the  duty 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  historian  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  historical  novelist.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  extract  the  philosophy  of 
history,  to  direct  our  judgment  of  events  and 
men,  to  trace  the  connection  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  to  draw  from  the  occurrences  of 
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former  times  general  lessons  of  moral  and  po-  affect  our  own  interests,  considered  >«'<»«£“ 
litical  wisdom,  has  become  the  business  of  a no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact, 
distinct  class  of  writers.  The  fact  that  there  is  a snake  in  a pyramid  or 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  composition  into  which  the  fact  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  are  in 
history  has  been  thus  divided,  the  one  may  be  themselves  as  unprofitable  to  “ “**“**  “f1- 
compared  to  a map,  the  other  to  a painted  land-  there  is  a green  blind  m %Pa"‘c"larM1’°2“i  ? 
scape.  The  picture,  though  it  places  the  coun-  Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  fact  that  a Mr.  Smith 
trv  before  us,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  comes  into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  01 
with  accuracy  the  dimensions,  the  distances,  and  one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  But  i is  ce 
the  angles.  The  map  is  not  a work  of  imitative  that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell  ol  ms- 
art.  It  presents  no  scene  to  the  imagination ; tory  will  not  get  at  the  kernel.  Jo  nso  * 
but  it  gives  us  exact  information  as  to  the  bear-  hasty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  worm- 
ings  of  the  various  points,  and  is  a more  useful  less,  because  he  saw  no  value  in  the  shell,  l ne 
companion  to  the  traveller  or  the  general  than  real  use  of  travelling  to  distant  coun  ri 
the  painted  landscape  could  be,  though  it  were  of  studying  the  annals  of  past  times  is  to  pre- 
the  grandest  that  ever  Rosa  peopled  with  out-  serve  men  from  the  contraction  of  ro,n 
laws,  or  the  sweetest  over  which  Claude  ever  those  can  hardly  escape  whose  who  e .c, 
poured  the  mellow  effulgence  of  a setting  sun.  nion  is  with  one  generation  and  one  ne,Sn™  ’ 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  practice  of  separat-  hood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions  y mea 
ing  the  two  ingredients  of  which  history  is  com-  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  an 
posed  has  become  prevalent  on  the  Continent  therefore  constantly  confound  excep  ion 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  Italy  has  already  rules,  and  accidents  with  essential  prope  • 
produced  a historical  novel,  of  high  merit  and  of  In  short,  the  real  use  of  travelling  an 
still  higher  promise.  In  France  the  practice  has  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  rom  J? 
Kflon  parripr)  tn  a i«>nrrtVi  cnmpwhnt  whimtiriil.  what  T om  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  an 


been  carried  to  a length  somewhat  whimsical,  what  Tom  Dawson  was  in 
M.  Sismondi  publishes  a grave  and  stately  his-  Johnson  *n  reality, 
tory  of  the  Merovingian  Kings,  very  valuable,  Lord 

and  a little  tedious.  He  then  sends  forth  as  a BosivelC s Life  of , 

companion  to  it  a novel,  in  which  he  attempts  There  is  a vile  phrase  of 


Lord  Macaulay: 

BonvelCs  Life  of  Johnson , Sept.  1831. 


companion  to  it  a novel,  in  which  he  attempts  There  is  a vile  phrase  of  which  bad  historians 
to  give  a lively  representation  of  characters  are  fond  „ The  dignity  of  history.”  One 
and  manners.  This  course,  as  it  seems  to  us,  wHter  / in  possessjon  Df  some  anecdotes  which 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  a division  of  labour,  wouW  illus£ate  most  strikingly  the  operation  of 
and  none  of  its  advantages.  We  understand  the  Mississippi  scheme  on  the  manners  and 
the  expediency  of  keeping  the  functions  of  cook  morals  of  Parisians.  But  he  suppresses 


and  coachman  distinct.  " The  dinner  will  be  “h«e  3anecdotes,‘  because'  they  are  too  low  for 
better  dressed,  and  the  horses  better  managed.  ^ di  ily  of  history.  Another  is  strongly 
But  where  the  two  situations  are  united,  as  in  mention  some  facts  indicating  the 

the  Mattre  Jacques  of  Moliire  we  do  not  see  horrt;ble  state  of  the  pri5ons  of  England  two 
that  the  matter  is  much  mended  by  the  solemn  hundred  years  ^ But  he  hardly  thinks  that 
form  with  which  the  pluralist  passes  from  one  he  s^e'[nes  a dozen  felons,  pigging  to- 
of  his  employments  to  the  other.  „ether  on  bare  bricks  in  a hole  fifteen  feet 

\Ve  manage  these  things  better  in  Eng  and.  ^ wou]d  fonn  a subject  suited  to  the  dig- 


that  the  matter  is  much  mended  by  the  solemn 
form  with  which  the  pluralist  passes  from  one 
of  his  employments  to  the  other. 

We  manage  these  things  better  in  England. 


VVC  manage  inese  mings  oeuer  in  og  ana.  - would  form  a subject  suited  to  me  u,g- 

Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  us  a novel ; Mr.  Hallam,  ^ f history.  Another,  from  respect  for  he 

a critical  and  argumentative  historv.  Ruth  are  ..  J ~ 1 ....  o/vmint  of  the 


a critical  and  argumentative  history.  Both  are 
occupied  with  the  same  matter.  But  the  former 
looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a sculptor.  His  in- 
tention is  to  give  an  express  and  lively  image 
of  its  external  form.  The  latter  is  an  anatomist. 
His  task  is  to  dissect  the  subject  to  its  inmost 
recesses,  and  to  lay  bare  before  us  all  the 
springs  of  motion  and  all  the  causes  qf  decay. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 


niiy  01  uisiuiy.  r , .. 

dignity  of  history,  publishes  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second  without  ever  men- 
tioning Whitefield’s  preaching  m Moorheias. 
How  should  a writer  who  can  talk  about  senate, 
and  congresses  of  sovereigns,  and  pragm 
sanctions,  and  ravelines,  and  counterscarps, 
battles  where  ten  thousand  men  are  kille 
six  thousand  men  with  fifty  stand  of  , 
anrt  *»icrVifv  mins  taken,  stoop  to  the 


U)RU  Macaulay:  , piahtv  mins  taken  stoop  to  tne 

Hallam' s Constit.  Hist .,  Sept.  1828.  Exdchangge>y  ^Newgate,  to  the  theatre,  to  the 


History  was,  in  his  [Johnson’s]  opinion,  to  use  lilu^1  uav,‘c  1 , . ,.  ..  ^ „r«n  ««  history; 

the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plunkett,  an  old  al-  Tragedy  has  its  dignity,  as  w ^ ^ 

manack:  historians  could,  as  he  conceived,  claim  a?d  h°w  mucfi  t‘ie  tragic  a compare 

no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanack  makers;  dignity  any  man  may  ju  ge  Seieneur 


no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanack  makers;  *“/  ***““  “*?•’.  V-  v Seigneur 

and  his  favourite  historians  were  those  who,  the  majestic  Alexandrines  m r 

like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired  to  no  higher  dignity.  Oreste  and  Madame  An  ro  q 'm 
He  always  spoke  with  contempt  of  Robertson,  complaints  with  the  chattering  oM 1 t 

Hume  he  would  not  even  read.  He  affronted  Lear  and  of  the  nurs®  in  R<5Jf?Am  *V- 


one  of  his  friends  for  talking  to  him  about  Cati- 
line’s conspiracy,  and  declared  that  he  never  | 
desired  to  hear  of  the  Punic  war  aeain  as  loner 
as  he  lived.  B 


Lord  Macaulay: 

Sir  William  Temple , Oct.  i»3»- 

That  a historian  should  no'  .r  cc-d  a 

he  should  confine  himself  .0  what  is  1 P° 


1 auvum  wuiutv  , -lev 

Assuredly  one  fact  which  does  not  directly  I is  perfectly  true.  But  many  writers  se 


, Google 


history. 


£»«  rf‘ TSevee„r,1e“  nt"  tS*** 

aware  that  the  impute  ItT&JEfi* 

stiSiP 

SS  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  light 

.S-SS^lTtsSSf: 

mmm 

mf£%¥0 

which  a small  sum  ? tkf  otber  hand*  in 
some  great  orinr^i  •“*  Stake  ma^  establish 
families  in  the  Si m rt  S '°  .half  ,he 
the  same  with  that^  ‘ ,Tlle  case  ls  exac(ly 

historians  Treat  ““  °f  Subjects  °f  »hich 
Lord  Macaulay:  Sir  William  Tin, pit 

or  hislTlP.UweenTe,f  T P*  °W"  °Pini°»a. 

“s  harm.  ’ lt  e"L“d  ' ' thin«s-  he 
this  less  than  molt  of  h|hlSha  RSpearC  has  done 
torians:  therefore  ,b°  ,,‘h,.T  "'’T  we  cal1  his- 
by  their  corrections  of  h-  * a”  "llllnS  to  Profit 

the  whole  he  ls  J , '5  m“'lkes’ 1 think 
investigation  thm  °n  a be,ter  lrack  of 
have  done  ' moSt  P°Pular  of  them 

RaI  he  rs  uATCE‘  Essay  m Eng- HUt- 
linarian  JSSted  fo*.  *ginning  of  his  Cati- 
difficulty  in  historinl  1 tker?  Was  tbe  6reate st 
style  should  corTesno^™^'^011’  because  the 
narrative,  you  2k  PSv  h the  nature  of  ‘he 
ntay  best  aftain  lhat  ^xee hence  * °f.h.isto,T 
that  he  who  wonlH  ,?*  •!_  ’ . % °pmion  is 

in  a way  suited  to  .actIons  antJ  events 

ought  to  write  with  I d,gn,ly  and  importance 
spirit,  and  enlamed  h md  endued  with  a 
81  ve  as  the  actor!  in  the  expe.nence>  as  exten- 
a capacity  properly  to  r cene’ dlat  he  may  have 
mate  the  mosf^m  ^ t0  comprehend  and  to  esti- 
*“>.  when  and  relate 


HffB 

SrpSSsj 

Sallust  is,  in  mfoplfolffoe^hfofT.h!  Udn* 

L“‘tr  ‘°  Lord h'mr> DC £rasU£fy%t  ,6j7. 

When  the  esteem  of  science  and  liberal  ku 
waxes  low  in  the  commonwealth,  we  may  Dr/ 

artTn6  ^at  a S°  th<?re  a11  civiI  virtue  and  wort  Mr 
action  is  grown  as  low  to  a decline  • and  then 

eloquence,  as  it  were  consorted  M the  sLme 

destiny,  with  the  decrease  and  fall  of  virtue 
corrupts  also  and  fades;  at  least  resigns  her’ 
office  of  relating  to  illiterate  and  frivolUs  his 
deserve  and  pe™"s  themselves  boui 

want  ehherd  th*  ^a  p,Cased  with  ; whi,st  they 
want  either  the  understanding  to  choose  better 

or  the  innocence  to  dare  invite  the  examining 

wrheSre12lgStyle  <>f  “intelligent  and  fa.thfol 
u >!  U r-  furvey° f their  unsound  exploits 
better  befriended  by  obscurity  than  fame.  * ' * 

Milton:  History  of  Britain , 1670. 


them,  when  “°me,n,OUS  affairs>  and  to  relate 
distinctness,  wit™pueritTded’  W,th  energy  and 
tmn.  The  decoratfon^  r"?  pe!rSpicuity  of  dic’ 
heed:  for  I require  * d°  not  8reat,y 

rhetorician.  T do  n histonan,  and  not  a 
sinus  of  sentiment  ol  Wan!  frequent  intersPer‘ 
transactions,  which  in^nT*? d,ss.ertati°ns  on 
and  cause  the  historian  ^ s?”es  of  events, 
nan  to  intrench  on  the  office 


what  end  h-  - ’ ™y  £overnour  remember  to 
Tnd  that  he  d nSt7Ctl°nS  r princiPa,Iy  directed, 
a d tbat  be  d°  not  so  much  imprint  in  his  pupil’s 
memory  the  date  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage  as 
the  manners  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio;  nor’  so 
much  where  Marcellus  dy’d,  as  why  it  was  un 
worthy  of  his  duty  that  he  dic'd  there.  That' 
he  do  not  teach  h.m  so  much  the  narrative  parh 

whfoh  b“SmeSS  of.his,ory-  The  reading  of 
vt  htch,  m my  opinion,  is  a thing  that  of  all 

d uPP  y ourse,ves  nnl°  with  the  most 

chffenng  and  uncertain  measures.  I have  read 
an  hundred  things  in  Livy, ha,  anofoer  has  no," 

hL^  rLj ,ken.not'ce,°f  »>  least,  and  Plutarch 
Uas  read  an  hundred  more  than  ever  I could 

wrote  °r  Than  peradvenlure  ,ha'  “thor  ever 
2 others, °nSOme  '* 15  merely  3 £rammar  Study, 

'°t,.°'h“s  the  very  anatomy  of  philosophy,  by 
which  the  most  secret  and  abstruse  parts  of  our 
human  nature  are  penetrated  into. 

Montaigne:  Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed„  ch.  xxv. 

in I™.T.re  eX,Ce"ent  sort  of  historians  have 
judgment  to  pick  out  what  is  most  worthy  to  be 

£ foT  mo«nrir°fi  *WOi rep0rts’ 10  examine  which 
■s  the  most  likely  to  be  true : from  the  condition 

Ol  princes,  and  their  humours,  they  conclude 
the  counsels,  and  attribute  to  them  words  proper 
for  the  occasion ; and  such  have  title  to  assume 
the  authority  of  regulating  our  belief  to  what 
they  themselves  believe;  but  certainly  this  privi- 
lege  belongs  not  to  every  one.  For  the  middle 
sort  of  historians  (of  which  the  most  part  are) 
they  spoil  all : they  will  chew  our  meat  for  us, 
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they  take  upon  them  to  judge  of,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  incline  the  history  to  their  own 
liking : for  if  the  judgment  partially  lean  to  one 
side,  a man  cannot  avoid  wrestling  and  writhing 
his  narrative  to  that  byass.  They  undertake  to 
chuse  things  worthy  to  be  known,  and  yet  very 
oft  conceal  from  us  such  a word,  such  a private 
action,  as  would  much  better  instruct  us ; omit, 
as  incredible,  such  things  as  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  peradventure  some  because  they  can- 
not express  them  well  in  good  French  or  Latin. 
Let  them  . . . display  their  eloquence,  and 
judge  according  to  their  own  fancy;  but  let 
them,  withal,  leave  us  something  to  judge  of 
after  them,  and  neither  alter,  nor  disguise,  by 
their  abridgments,  and  at  their  own  choice,  any- 
thing of  the  substance  of  the  matter;  but  deliver 
it  to  us  pure  and  entire  in  all  it’s  dimensions.  . . . 
The  only  good  histories  are  those  that  have  been 
writ  by  the  persons  themselves  who  commanded 
in  the  affairs  whereof  they  write,  or  who  have 
participated  in  the  conduct  of  them,  or,  at  least, 
who  have  had  the  conduct  of  others  of  the  same 
nature.  Such  almost  are  all  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man ; for  several  eye-witnesses  having  writ  of 
the  same  subject  (in  the  time  when  grandeur  and 
learning  frequently  met  in  the  same  person),  if 
there  happen  to  be  an  errour,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a very  slight  one,  and  upon  a very  doubt- 
fil  accident.  What  can  a man  expect  from  a 
physician  who  will  undertake  to  write  of  war ; 
or  from  a meer  scholar  treating  upon  the  designs 
of  princes?  Montaigne: 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxvii. 

What  is  public  history  but  a register  of  the 
successes  and  disappointments,  the  vices,  the 
follies,  and  the  quarrels,  of  those  who  engage  in 
contention  for  power  ? Paley. 

The  great  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  fable 
and  history,  which  early  education  and  the  usual 
course  of  reading  have  made  familiar  and  in- 
teresting to  all  Europe,  without  being  degraded 
by  the  vulgarism  of  ordinary  life  in  any  country. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

What  are  most  of  the  histories  of  the  world 
but  lies  ? Lies  immortalized  and  consigned 
over  as  a perpetual  abuse  and  flaw  upon  pros- 
perity. South. 

History  is  the  complement  of  poetry. 

Sir  J.  Stephen. 

How  shall  any  man  who  hath  a genius  for 
history  undertake  such  a work  with  spirit  and 
cheerfulness,  when  he  considers  that  he  will  be 
wad  with  pleasure  but  a very  few  years  ? 

Swift. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occur- 
rences, as  also  voyages,  travels,  and  accounts  of 
countries.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

History  is  necessary  to  divines. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

He  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
manner  of  telling  a story,  and  with  Sallust  for 
his  entering  into  eternal  principles  jf  action. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


In  reference  to  the  study  of  history,  I have 
elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  importance,  among 
the  intellectual  qualifications  for  such  a study, 
of  a vivid  imagination, — a faculty  which,  con- 
equently,  a skilful  narrator  must  himself  pos- 
iess,  and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  furnish 
excitement  in  others.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be 
startled  at  this  remark,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  imagination  as  having  no 
other  office  than  to  feign  and  to  falsify.  Every 
faculty  is  liable  to  abuse  and  misdirection,  and 
imagination  among  the  rest;  but  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  pervert  the 
truth  of  history  and  to  mislead  the  judgment. 
On  the  contrary,  our  view  of  any  transaction, 
especially  one  that  is  remote  in  time  or  place, 
will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  generally  incor- 
rect, unless  it  embrace  something  more  than  the 
bare  outline  of  the  occurrences,— unless  we  have 
before  the  mind  a lively  idea  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  events  took  place,  the  habits  01 
thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  transaction; 
unless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a considerable  degree 
transport  ourselves  out  of  our  own  age,  an 
country,  and  persons,  and  imagine  ourselves 
agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  considers  1 
of  all  these  circumstances  that  we  are  enabled 
to  form  a right  judgment  as  to  the  facts  w 1 
history  records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it. 
3 WHATELY : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 

The 


To  study  history  is  to  study  literature.  1M 
biography  of  a nation  embraces  all  its  w • 
No  trifle  is  to  be  neglected.  A mouldenng 


medal  is  a letter  of  twenty  centuries. 


Anti- 


quities,  which  have  been  beautifully  called  his- 
tory  defaced,  composed  its  fullest  commentary. 
In  these  wrecks  of  many  storms,  wine 
washes  to  the  shore,  the  scholar  looks  pa  y 
for  treasures.  The  painting  round  a vase, 
scribble  on  a wall,  the  wrath  of  a dcmaSL' 
the  drollery  of  a farce,  the  point  of  an  OPS™ 
—each  possesses  its  own  interest  and  va  u . 
fossil  court  of  law  is  dug  out  of  an  orator;  an 
the  Pompeii  of  Greece  is  discovered  in  me 
Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  r ^ WlLLM0Tr. 

Various  writers  have  undertaken  t0 
mance  upon  history;  but  few,  except  t o 
have  occupied  themselves  with  itSelf 

its  sources,  are  aware  how  much  of  hist  ry 
is  nothing  more  than  legend  and  romance. 

Thomas  Wright. 

Essays  on  the  Middle  Ages. 


HOLINESS. 

It  must  be  a prospect  phasing  to  God  him 
self  to  see  his  creation  forever  beautif^ng 
his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to 
degrees  of  resemblance.  Addison. 

Man’s  nature,  being  contrary  to  h°1,nShJe. 
an  aversion  to  any  act  of  homage  to  » 
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|lp««T.  obedience  a strange  element  We 

«tsr««ass=ss 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

. MTS*  P01"6  man  “u»t  thy  fashion 
know,  h' 

prolt  hoCf  d S"  ^ 
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foreh'efe  ?ris,ians  should  be  so  tender- 

cause  the  world°lbetfUt  °U'  °f  countenance  be- 
larity?"  It  uPon  hol'ness  as  a singu- 

t.  . f Coleridge. 

Hon  woAi fehfrenIyuan  unive™'  declara- 
spireth  A ih“”  wh?se  hearis  God  in- 
habit  or  dUnodtim*,  ^‘•"f'^eration  thereof,  an 
made  fit  vessels  2 f .Tnd  whereby  they  are 

of  whatsoever  spirituaTperferctCionPl!lnd  de'iVery 

rw  a • , Hooker. 

Sf-aaSsS?5’-^ 

Who  have  keot  rh.li  Ihe  °"mory  of  those 
world!  P themselves  unspotted  in  the 

,u  o . . Mrs*  Jameson. 

it  dispels  d^rk^e^^88  int°  OUr  minds> 

sun  at  noon  .nH  *?  lt  n we  do  that  of 
reason  to  show  it.  d ”eed  not  the  t;*i,i8ht  of 
t * Lock* 

«*e4‘pious  very  ,e"der  a»d  regardful  of 
to  hi^  he'art.  m0"0n  made  by  ‘he  Spirit  of  God 

a,  o j . South. 

■"?nne,°foTee'SsadfreSSeS  h^'U  in 

will  receive  such  rrmf-i  °*,men>  so  if  the  heart 
they  will  return  more  f °S  ^ * iFeady  compliance 
and  more  powerfully  eqUe"tly’  and  more 
It  i«  y South. 

!k«cannq„e"c7,ht[n]riti0haf-n  °f  Consde"« 

inveterate  course  and^-ncr’  but  r*  ™ust  be  a ^onS 
'ength  producesand 

Tho  , South. 

of  a holyTife  meMureThe^^  thfe^xPeriment 
their  intrinsical  e the,  Iaws  of  God  not  by 
and  opposition  whiclwh  JUtcb-t  the  reluctancy 
Hearts.  *h,ch  they  find  in  their  own 

21  Tillotson. 


fiU?kI\ma?y  opportunities  have  we  of  rivin* 

p^easur^in0^ gi  ving  °h apphi ess^ °ou r 
f'TZV:  rar^g  g^en  rt,  are  stronger  within 

boyondth,,  sphere,  the  radivid£rm<*?  fa? 

alwaays  knowrbeo°Se|,WhOSe  haPPiness  we  must 
always  know  better  how  to  promote  than  the 

St=c^:' 

Lects.  on  the  Philos,  of  the  Human  Mind 

aJfLf?  11  Cfk  .housel?oId  affections  and  love  are 
The  tiil  ,$hty  arC  gracefuI  the  poor, 

bnmi  th  K bind  the  wea,thy  and  the  proud  at 
hnk  th^87  bC  f°rged  °n  earth’  but  thosc  which 
the  ,rUe^.|n“"i0l^S.hamble  h^.  •»  of 


ep,  ™ “ilu  oear  me  stamp  of  heaven 

landsThfe  y'5'6"'  ma’r  love ‘he  hails  and 
| lands  of  his  inheritance  as  a part  of  himself  as 

trophies  of  his  birth  and  power-  the  n!!’^ 

attachment  to  the  tenement  he  hoK  whTch 
strangers  have  held  before,  and  may  to-morrow 
occupy  agatn,  has  a worthier  root,  struck  deen 
H a P".rf  *?«•  His  household  gods  areof 
flesh  and  blood,  with  no  alloy  of  silver  gold  o. 
precous  stones;  he  has  no  property  buUnthe 
deS  b,nS  °fl  h'S  °W"  hear,i  andwlien  they  en 
srnnfvb  ^°0rl  and  waIIs’  despite  of  toil  and 
frnm^  Vl*1  man  bas  his  love  of  home 
place  G°d*  and  hls  rade  hut  becomes  a solemn 
pJace-  Dickens. 


Are  you  not  smpnsed  to  find  how  independent 
PCaCe  u(  conscience  is,  and  how  much 

homPe  ? ACan>fbe  c°?densed  in  ‘be  humblest 
home  ? A cottage  will  not  hold  the  bulky  fur- 
m!“c®  and  sumptuous  accommodations  of  a 
mansi°n;  but  if  God  be  there,  a cottage  will 
hold  as  much  happiness  as  might  stock  a palace. 

Dr.  James  Hamilton. 
Resolve— and  tell  your  wife  of  your  eood 
“om  She  will  aid  it  all  she  cam  8Her 
S teP  win  be  lighter  and  her  hand  will  be  busier 
hiLday  LCXpeCtlng  the  c°mfortable  evening  at 
hZCKW  en  ynU  retUrn*  Household  affairs  will 
have  been  well  attended  to.  A place  for  every, 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place,  will,  like  some 
good  genius,  have  made  even  an  humble  home 

rL  tnhll  °r-1iekineSS,Jarrangement,  and  taste. 

k W*  hf  ?ady  at  the  Preside.  The 
loaf  will  be  one  of  that  order  which  says,  by  its 
appearance,  You  may  come  and  cut  again  The 
bewaiung 

haonv  w W \be-  S,ng,ng»  and  the  children, 
irf^n  Ti  h-  frefh,air  and  exercise,  will  be  smil- 
mfol  ^he,r  gIad.  anticipation  of  that  evening 
®^  nwhe”  fathe»; 15  ^ home,  and  of  the  pleasant 
reading  afterwards.  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

The  paternal  hearth,  that  rallying-place  tA 
the  affections.  Washington  Irving. 
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HOME.— HOMER. 


It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  old  gentleman 
to  make  his  children  feel  that  home  was  the 
happiest  place  in  the  world;  and  I value  this 
delicious  home-feeling  as  one  of  the  choicest 
gifts  a parent  can  bestow. 

Washington  Irving. 

The  road  to  home  happiness  lies  over  small 
stepping-stones.  Slight  circumstances  are  the 
stumbling-blocks  of  families.  The  prick  of  a 
pin,  says  the  proverb,  is  enough  to  make  an 
empire  insipid.  The  tenderer  the  feelings,  the 
painfuller  the  wound.  A cold,  unkind  word 
checks  and  withers  the  blossom  of  the  dearest 
love,  as  the  most  delicate  rings  of  the  vine  are 
troubled  by  the  faintest  breeze.  The  misery  of 
a life  is  born  of  a chance  observation.  If  the 
true  history  of  quarrels,  public  and  private,  were 
honestly  written,  it  would  be  silenced  with  an 
uproar  of  derision.  E.  Jesse. 

To  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of 
all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  enterprise 
and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  desire 
prompts  the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  must  be 
known  by  those  who  would  make  a just  estimate 
either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity:  for  smiles  and 
embroidery  are  alike  occasional,  and  the  mind 
is  often  dressed  for  show,  in  painted  honour  and 
fictitious  benevolence. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  68. 

The  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man’s 
character  are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own 
family,  and  see  him  without  any  restraint  or  rule 
of  conduct  but  such  as  he  voluntarily  prescribes 
to  himself.  If  a man  carries  virtue  with  him 
into  his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advan- 
tage of  unlimited  power  or  probable  secrecy ; 
if  we  trace  him  through  the  round  of  his  time, 
and  find  that  his  character,  with  those  allowances 
which  mortal  frailty  must  always  want,  is  uni- 
form and  regular,  we  have  all  the  evidence  of 
his  sincerity,  that  one  man  can  have  with  regard 
to  another;  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  be 
its  own  reward,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  de- 
termine that  his  heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  private 
virtue  can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  68. 


characters.  Every  god  that  is  admitted  into  his 
poem  acts  a part  which  would  have  been  suit- 
able to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  much 
distinguished  by  their  manners  as  by  their  do- 
minions; and  even  those  among  them,  whose 
characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  coirage, 
differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  particulai  kinds 
of  courage  in  which  they  excel.  In  short,  there 
is  scarce  a speech  or  action  in  the  Iliad  which 
the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  who 
speaks  or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the 
head  of  it.  Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all 
other  poets  in  the  variety,  but  also  in  the  nov- 
elty of  his  characters. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  273. 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great  fable  is  the 
soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give  their  works  an 
agreeable  variety,  their  episodes  are  so  many 
short  fables,  and  their  similes  so  many  short  epi- 
sodes; to  which  you  may  add,  if  you  please, 
that  their  metaphors  are  so  many  short  similes. 

ADDISON : Spectator,  No.  303. 

Homer  is  in  his  province  when  he  is  describing 
a battle  or  a multitude,  a hero  or  a god.  Virgil 
is  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his 
elysium,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture. 
Homer’s  epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is 
great;  Virgil’s,  what  is  agreeable.  Nothing  can 
be  more  magnificent  than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes 
in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  that 
of  Venus  in  the  first  ^Eneid. 

Addison  : spectator , No.  417. 

It  was  easier  for  Homer  to  find  proper  senti- 
ments for  Grecian  generals  than  for  Milton  to 
diversify  his  infernal  council  with  proper  charac- 
ters. Addison. 

The  part  of  Ulysses  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  is 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that 
fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies, 
by  the  many  adventures  in  his  \oyage  and  the 
subtilty  of  his  behaviour.  ADDISON. 

Homer  in  his  character  of  Vu  can  and  Ther 
sites,  in  his  story  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  his 
behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in  othe  passages,  has 
been  observed  to  have  lapsed  int  > the  burlesque 
character,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  sen* 
ous  air  essential  to  the  magnific  nee  of  an  epic 
poem.  Addison. 


HOMER. 

Aristotle  himself  allows  that  Homer  1 
nothing  to  boast  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his  fah 
though  at  the  same  time  that  great  critic  a 
philosopher  endeavoured  to  palliate  this  imp 
fection  in  the  Greek  poet,  by  imputing  it  in  so 

kthC  Vefry  nature  of  an  epic  poe 
Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  ^neid  a 
^abours  m this  particular,  and  has  Episodes  whi 

as  uP?n  ^ excrescences  rather  th 

as  parts  of  the  action. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  267 
Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  tl 
ever  wrote  m the  multitude  and  variety  of 


The  only  poet,  modem  or  anc  ent,  who  m the 
variety  of  his  characters  can  vie  with  Homer,  is 
our  great  English  dramatist.  BEATTIE. 

The  Iliad  consists  of  battles,  md  a continual 
commotion ; the  Odyssey,  in  pa  ence  and  wis- 
dom. Broome  : Notes  0*  the  Odyssey. 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  m;  ’ks  an  essential 
difference  between  the  Iliad  an  Odyssey;  tn» 
in  the  former  the  people  peris  ed  by  the  fo  y 
of  their  kings ; in  this,  by  their  >wn  folly. 

B Broome. 

Homer  has  concealed  faults  ider  an  infinity 
of  admirable  beauties.  BROOME. 
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talker  of  all  anUqutfy?  mg!  he  « ^ pea,est 
Broome, 


TI  xjkoome. 

SlpKSS 

^ ' Cambridge. 

as 

fore  wilful  devLions  n«  ^^n?l?Ue,  and  there' 
pretendine  comnetitor? ° a ilr*  th°Se  °f  his  more 
pure  Tid“») 

DeQuincey:  Encyc.Brit. 

•he  Simple  maies.v  Sed  mch  more  of 

bard  than  Pope  whose  . T” IrT  of  the  divine 

namented  pXphra«  ^Pm  ,d  a”d  hi8hIy  °r‘ 

genius  of  Ovidtoan  of  Homer.  P'e<i  ‘°  'he 
Dr.  Drake. 
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p . G-  Grote. 

mer  and  Milton  Twf  ?f  cha^cter  than  Ho- 
fills  the  imagination  an^"?3  °f  •J®Ught  which 
which  renders  every  circum^"51^  °f  Spirit 
are  the  qualities  of  b^oth  • but  M?l?e  ™te,re5ting» 
sublime,  and  Home^hV mt  “* 

Robert  Hall: 

Essay  091  Poetry  and  Philosophy, 




vigour  than°”hatfo?\r  CI-i  ^eing  more  ful1  of 
the  reader  • one  «,  lrgI  ’ ,s  more  pleasing  to 
other  sets  you  on  fire  alUt*011  by  degrees>  lhe 
termits  his  heat  1 °nce’  and  never  in* 

Dryden. 

method, Chonesromel  fe'wof  "ho^With°  l‘  SlnCt 

•nutating  nature  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Ho- 
Th  p Dryden. 

copiousness  of  Homer nde?v°ur®d  l0  imitate  the 

* •*  bJh£  ”7«c'h  the  oe  ^‘in  P°el  made 

mosthenes.  h the  conc>seness  of  De- 
rr^ Dryden. 

own  oonm^men^'the'G5 ‘°"S  °f  Selting  °P  his 
valuing  the  Trojan  chiefs."13"5’ 

,Ur"  d°W"  and 

^and  years.  h P°ssession  of  three  thou- 

*jj  . Dryden. 

produced  ^the^iacT  mS*  which  has  been 
If*  to  regard  it  ^wjth  ?!  Homer-  1 am  com- 
should  a knife  of  h-  ♦•rh.e  Same  sentiment  as  I 
H been  the  instrument1,  W°*mi>"ahip  which 
mnocent  family  d™  used  ,n  murdering  an 
mfluence  on  AiexanH  ° ect»  as  the  instance,  its 
the  world.  and  th™gh  him’on 

John  Foster:  Journal. 


_ . unu  rnuosophy, 

al/fhat  ^t;VhhlHrn7,h°a"tddSi?n 
many  and  so  various  figures  * h * W 50 

oTnSn^who^lofsciet^fhT;  "p* 

plgsig 

SSPP'SS 

found  out  in  favour  ofThri^  ^ hav* 

Montaigne  : 

Essa?s<  Colton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix, 


" •>  ui.  IAIX. 

n a t u re  Ja  n dCtphys  ica^ph  Hcno^y^wh  i df  CHom°^ 
HomherP^riphraS'S  ?d  u'roumlocutions  by  which 

5S5 ptasr-Mai; 

. 6 * Pope. 

a mann e^superi"' to" thaTof 

6^irbimpf"raVo^rris,ic  *“**“■■• 

itsdf  thanS|h.°,thijf  ,m°re  Perfec»y  admirable  in 
tteelf  than  that  artful  manner  in  Homer  of  taking 

”ea  “ ?r  gauging  his  heroes  by  each  other8 
and  thereby  elevating  the  character  of  one  pe"’ 

ma"de^ohexceTS'h°"  °f  * ‘°  SOme  °‘hcprJ  «• 

ha5  divided  each  of  his  poemsTnto 
th  and  has  put  a particular  intrigue,  and 

the  solution  of  it,  into  each  part.  Pope 

is  !!rrUCnUrf  0f  that  work  Cthe  Ih'adJ 

is  dramatic  and  full  of  action.  pOPE. 

Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses  the 
squeaking  pigs"  of  Homer.  Pope. 
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HOMER.— HONESTY.— HONOUR. 


To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose, 
Homer  affects  the  compound  epithets. 

Pope. 

Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts 
in  this ; that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honour 
of  those  who  succeeded  him.  Pope. 

Herodotus  ...  is  as  fabulous  as  Homer 
when  he  defers  to  the  common  reports  of  coun- 
tries. PopE- 

Homer  is  like  a skilful  improver,  who  places 
a beautiful  statue  so  as  to  answer  several  vistas. 

Pope. 

Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his  terrors, 
shaking  Olympus;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power 
in  his  benevolence,  laying  plans  for  empires. 

Pope. 

Homer’s  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate, 
impatient  of  any  restraint  by  laws,  and  arrogant 
in  arms.  Prior. 

Homer  never  entertained  either  guests  or 
hosts  with  long  speeches  till  the  mouth  of 
hunger  be  stopped.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I have  followed  all  the  ancient  poets  histor- 
ical : first,  Homer,  who  in  the  person  of  Aga- 
memnon ensampled  a good  governor  and  a vir- 
tuous man.  Edmund  Spenser. 

The  Greek  tongue  received  many  enlarge- 
ments between  the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of 
Plutarch.  Swift. 

The  Iliad  is  great,  yet  not  so  great  in  strength, 
or  power,  or  beauty,  as  the  Greek  language. 

R.  C.  Trench. 


HONESTY. 


by  the  way,  it  is,  that  although  many  are  infidels 
themselves,  yet  few  choose  to  have  their  families 
and  dependents  such ; as  judging—and  rightly 
judging— that  true  Christians  are  the  only  per 

sons  to  be  depended  on  for  the  e^ct  discharge 
of  their  social  duties.  Bishop  G.  Horne. 
Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mere  craft  and 

cozenage;  and  therefore  the  reputation  of  hon- 
esty must  first  be  gotten,  which  cannot  be  btrt 
by  living  well : a good  life  is  a mam  argument 
’ Ben  Jonson  : Discoveries. 

The  safest  way  to  secure  honesty  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  it  early  in  liberality,  and  a 
easiness  to  part  with  to  others  *cT 

have  or  like  themselves.  Locke. 

True  honour  is  to  honesty  what  the  G™_it  of 
Chancery  is  to  common  law.  SHENSTONE. 

The  most  plain,  short,  and  lawful  way  to  any 
good  end  is  more  eligible  than  one  direc  V 
contrary  in  some  or  all  of  these  quail 

The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually 
grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and  s«™»bk 
to  them  that  use  them  ; whereas  mtegtty J “* 

strength  by  use;  and  the  more  and  longer  ay 

man  pracUseth  it.  the  greater  service  .t  does 
him,  by  confirming  his  reputation,  an  __msc 
aging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to  r j»  ^ 
the  greatest  trust  and  con6dence  m him, 
is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  business 

affairs  of  life.  c^moms 

Tillotson:  sermons. 

The  maxim  that  “ Honesty  is  the^'P°tuX 
is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  one  is  ev 
guided  by  in  practice.  An  hones  mar i s V 
before  it,  and  a knave  is  general  ly^ta^^ 


Put  it  out  of  the  power  of  truth  to  give  you  an 
ill  character ; and  if  anybody  reports  you  not  to 
be  an  honest  man,  let  your  practice  give  him 
the  lie ; and  to  make  all  sure,  you  should  re- 
solve to  live  no  longer  than  you  can  live  hon- 
estly ; for  it  is  better  to  be  nothing  than  a knave. 

Antoninus. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy 
has  ever  been  the  parent  of  confusion, — and 
ever  will  be  so,  as  long  as  the  world  endures. 
Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  discov- 
ered at  the  first  view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected 
at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  Genuine  simplicity 
of  heart  is  an  healing  and  cementing  principle. 

Burke: 

Speech  on  Concil.  with  America,  March  22, 1775. 

When  men  cease  to  be  faithful  to  their  God, 
he  who  expects  to  find  them  so  to  each  other 
will  be  much  disappointed.  The  primitive  sin- 
cerity will  accompany  the  primitive  piety  in  her 
flight  from  the  earth,  and  then  interest  will  suc- 
ceed conscience  in  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct,  till  one  man  cannot  trust  another 
further  than  he  holds  him  by  that  tie : hence, 


honour. 

When  honour  runs  paraiJel  with  theJaws^^ 
God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  to  ^ 
cherished ; but  when  the  dictates  of  0 
contrary  to  those  of  religion  an  9 ’g 
are  the  great  depravations  of  hum 

Honour  hath  three  things  in  it : ^van  ^ 
ground  to  do  good;  the  approa  t ^ a8man’s 
principal  persons  ; and  I the  best  of  these 
own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  th n honest  nun; 

intentions,  when  he  aspireth,  is  , 

and  that  prince  that  can  dtscern  of  the« 

tions  in  another  that  asPirelhLoRD  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXVII , Of  Ambition. 

The  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  ^edvan8 
of  a man’s  virtue  and  worth  wit  woQ  and 
tage;  for  some  in  their  action  f 

affect  honour  and  reputation;  W?1C^  inwardly 
are  commonly  much  talked  !» M ^ 

little  admired:  and  some,  cortianwi  , ^ 

their  virtue  in  the  show  of  it;  so  » 
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HONOUR.— HOPE. 


whthedhath  °,fr  If  a ma"  Perform 
purchase  morehono^  .hanTvTC'  he  Shal‘ 
as  in  some  one  oftoT he’doT MS  ac,ions 

^rcomhma^^^KS^ 

'hat  is  ga*eTfndCbrVh°n0Ur  him-  Ho,’°“r 

the  quickest  reflection  rt"  T"  another  hath 
facets;  and .Therefom’  2?.*“  CUt  wilh 
excel  any  competitors  of  hi  • u"  contend  to 

reputation;  - Omnis  fZZZlu'S  Zt? 
Essay  L V.,  Of  Honour  and  Reputation 

Pears  in  its  substance  alien  toTh^  '^  and  ap‘ 
nature,  and  instead  *•?  *hem’  changes  its 

duty,  a’"^  :°t!  a breach  of 

infinite  degree  • bv  the  m,schiefs  to  an  almost 
surface  it  hides  from  you  t^fh”1  ^ °f  the 
formity  of  the  ground  “Turke  ^ 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

the  pLiiais'a11^  the  "ojopoly  of  honour, 
acquiring  wealth  nopoIy  of  a11  ‘be  means  of 
Whn>  . * Burke. 

courage  enough  Z^xecTte^he16  ****  tC\have 
reason  and  conscience  . ^ • commands  of 

°f  our  nature  and  the*  ° ™ainta,n  the  dignity 

be  proof  a^?n«  novel  *°n  ^igned  US  J 

I mean  Tf™  L „0?^  and  death  ’^If; 

scandalous  or  sinful  to  » do,  a?yth,ng  that  is 
adversity  under  all  aVO,d  *hem;  to  *and 
resolution!  To  do  tht^  decency  and 

dtle  and  fortune  ‘°  be  great  above 

heavenly  extraction  Tnd  argues,  the  soul  of  a 
of  the  Deity  "’  and  15  Worthy  offspring 

£"?  C°LUER!  *»»»■•  EorSituds. 

theiBj  when°theyCm™eV°US’  ra!her  than  we  10 
vestibule  of  lifA™. ‘ n s’.“  " w««. in  the 
“7  no  more  against  ,,T  .i  ??r  '“«“>«  can 
youngforour3^it1M  . .aban  ,j^at  we  are  too 
for  us  if  they  coM  m,  ^ mUch  worse 

*hem:  time  will  rf.  iJ  ,?*  are  '°°  °id  for 
“"firm  the  second  y ,heJirst  objection,  but 
■n.  , Colton:  Raton. 


Adam*  Smith. 
honour  is  rath.r  o^tC°mpet,‘r  with  a ““"-s 

mind  g00d  sense  *•>“  greatness  of 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tbfer,  No.  251. 
of  honour,  as  that  word  is  usually 

jft-yS  f 

good  ,0  mankind!  toenieavom  £bj*£  £ 
lesnted,  ,0  regard  his  word,  his  promise  orhU 
_ Swift. 

hope. 

sientUtha,C^al  enjo>;T?nLs  are  so  few  and  Iran- 
were  he  not  endowed  whh^s"^  wWcg 

hahihr  T°St  remiss  and  indolent  hours.  It  gives 

kfnd  Of  TfnlCy  and  e°od  humour.  I,T“ 
kind  °f  vital  heat  m the  soul,  that  cheer* 

ftmake"so  -r'When  She  d°“  « 

It  makes  pain  easy,  and  labour  pleasant. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  471. 


recond.  ‘ Colton  - Loom. 
'ducted  by  ^op"e°ofrfLa  Sy5'Cm  of  ™*«  «<». 

Paley. 


i'b,  4/I. 

Sth ,S  Haf a?£"°‘ 

!?e~  °r  ,t  the  most  ful1  and  'he  most  com 
plete  happiness.  . . . Religious  hope  has  like 
wise  this  advantage  above  any  o"her  kfnd  of 

toTl  l ' 5 ab'e  t0  revive  tha  dyi"g  man,  and 
£frahm,!Th  n,°l  °"iy  .fifh  secret  comfort  a^d 
refreshment,  but  sometimes  with  rapture  and 
transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilst 
the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  the  great 

Svc  Thh‘Cb^ve  h“  alwa^  hal  in  viewed 
reunited  to  b}l0dy.W,th  ,an.  expectation  of  being 

recdond  h A“  a glono“s  and  i°yful  resur- 
recti  on.  Addison  : Spectator,  No.  471. 

a Precept  several  Hmes  inculcated  by 
sh®.uId  not  entertain  a hope  of 
from^n^  ^b^e  which  lies  at  a great  distance 
us.  The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
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HOPE . 


time  here  makes  such  a kind  of  hope  unreason- 
able and  absurd.  The  grave  lies  unseen  between 
us  and  the  object  which  we  reach  after.  Where 
one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view, 
ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  535. 

If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  pos- 
sess, we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a 
greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is. 

Addison. 

If"  we  hope  for  things  of  which  we  have  not 
thoroughly  considered  the  value,  our  disappoint- 
ment will  be  greater  than  our  pleasure  in  the 
fruition  of  them.  Addison. 

That  vain  and  foolish  hope  which  is  mis- 
employed on  temporal  objects  produces  many 
sorrows.  ADDISON. 

A religious  hope  does  not  only  bear  up  the 
mind  under  her  sufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice 
in  them.  Addison. 

Hope  is  the  principle  of  activity;  without 
holding  out  hope,  to  desire  one  to  advance  is 
absurd  and  senseless.  Suppose,  without  a sou 
in  my  hand,  one  were  to  say,  “ Exert  yourself : 
for  there  is  no  hope,” — it  would  be  to  turn  me 
into  ridicule,  and  not  to  advise  me.  To  hold 
out  to  me  the  hopelessness  of  my  condition 
never  was  a reason  for  exertion ; for  when,  ulti- 
mately, equal  evils  attend  upon  exertion  and 
rest,  rest  has  clearly  the  preference. 

Burke : 

Lord  North  and  the  American  War. 


Hope  throws  a generous  contempt  upon  ill 
usage,  and  looks  like  a handsome  defiance  of  a 
misfortune;  as  who  should  say,  You  are  some- 
what troublesome  now,  but  I shall  conquer  you. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Hope  is  a prodigal  young  heir,  and  Expe- 
rience is  his  banker ; but  his  drafts  are  seldom 
honoured,  since  there  is  often  a heavy  balance 
against  him,  because  he  draws  largely  on  a small 
capital,  is  not  yet  in  possession,  and  if  he  were, 
would  die.  Colton  : Lacon. 

It  is  when  our  budding  hopes  are  nipped  be- 
yond recovery  by  some  rough  wind,  that  we  are 
the  most  disposed  to  picture  to  ourselves  what 
flowers  they  might  have  borne  if  they  had  flour- 
ished. Dickens. 

Human  life  hath  not  a surer  friend,  nor  many 
times  a greater  enemy,  than  hope.  ’Tis  the 
miserable  man’s  god,  which,  in  the  hardest  gripe 
of  calamity,  never  fails  to  yield  him  beams  of 
comfort.  ’Tis  the  presumptuous  man’s  devil, 
which  leads  him  awhile  in  a smooth  way,  and 
then  makes  him  break  his  neck  on  the  sudden, 
Hope  is  to  man  as  a bladder  to  a learning  swim 
mer, — it  keeps  him  from  sinking  in  the  bosom 
of  the  waves,  and  by  that  help  he  may  attain 
the  exercise ; but  yet  it  many  times  makes  him 
venture  beyond  his  height,  and  then,  if  that 
breaks,  or  a storm  rises,  he  drowns  without  re- 
covery. How  many  would  die,  did  not  hope 
sustain  them ! How  many  have  died  by  hoping 


too  much ! This  wonder  we  may  find  in  hope, 
that  she  is  both  a flatterer  and  a true  friend. 

Felltham. 

Hope  beginneth  here  with  a trembling  expec- 
tation of  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  but  only 
heard  of.  Hooker. 

Every  man  is  sufficiently  discontented  with 
some  circumstances  of  his  present  state,  to  su  er 
his  imagination  to  range  more  or  less  in  quest 
of  future  happiness,  and  to  fix  upon  some  point 
of  time,  in  which,  by  the  removal  of  the  incon- 
venience which  now  perplexes  him,  or  acqui- 
sition  of  the  advantages  which  he  at  present 
wants,  he  shall  find  the  condition  of  his  me 
very  much  improved.  , 

When  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expected 
with  great  impatience,  at  last  arrives.  it  gener- 
ally comes  without  the  blessing  for  which  it  was 
desired;  but  we  solace  ourselves  with  some  ne 
prospect,  and  press  forward  again  with  equa 

eageines^ck  & man>  in  whom  this  tempei 
prevails,  when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things 
wholly  out  of  his  own  power;  since  he  forbears 
then  to  precipitate  his  affairs,  for  the  sa 
the  great  event  that  is  to  compiete  his  felici  y, 
and  waits  for  the  blissful  hour  with  less  neglect 
of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  1 

ian  time.  _ c 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , wo.  5. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  cond‘^10"' 
miseries  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  o P 
would,  without  this  comfort,  be  ln5“PP°r‘f  \ [ 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happws * totrfW 
restrial  existence  can  set  us  above  th 
this  general  blessing ; or  that  life,  w g 

of  nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  po 
it,  would  not  still  be  wretched,  were  it  not 
vated  and  delighted  by  the  expecta » behjnd, 
new  possession,  of  some  enjoyment  y , 

by  which  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and 
the  heart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  pr 
what  it  seldom  gives;  but  its  promises  are  m 
valuable  than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  an  jng 

frustrates  us  without  assuring  us  of  recompens  g 
the  delay  by  a greater  bounty.  , 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  07 

Disappointment  seldom  cures 5* 


II  bCIUUUl  ? rn. 

tion,  or  has  any  other  effect  than  ^ tjon. 
ducing  a moral  sentence  or 

Hope  is  that  pleasure  of  *e 
every  one  finds  in  himself  upon  which 

a probable  future  enjoyment  of  a thmg^ 
is  apt  to  delight  him. 

The  setting  of  a great  hope  is ‘ “**;*' u^gcne, 
of  the  sun.  The  brightness  of  our  life  '8  ^ 
shadows  of  the  evening  ar°  itself,— a 

the  world  seems  but  a dun  re?e^i'°„i  ;nl0  the 
broader  shadow.  We  look  fonrari 1 
coming  lonely  night : the  soul  withdraw 
Then  stars  arise,  and  the  »,ght^°1/jILOw. 
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HOPE — HORACE. 


..on'^VoVde^tVTt;^0/  &'  reC0"eC' 

jwiligt'and  ‘he  wR,*** ' day  MF1' 

Richter. 

*?£  is-*- 

1 P'ous  "ft.  » may  prove  m“ro  t^T**  °f 
South. 


..  OUUTH. 

on  account  of  the  dav^dJe^6?^1  WOrth’  but 
Thus  hope,  aided  bv^  ^ . ey  en&ender* 

man  a hero  another  unaglnatlon«  makes  one 

third  a lunatiV  whne  itVTn!'Tb“liS'’  and  a 
siasts.  ’ Wh,le  “ rend*re  them  all  enthu. 

w SlR  J-  Stephen. 

ho^,  u"ce^0,hhLT,f  ,h0“?nds  of  “'»« 

event,  and  depending  Promise,  fallible  in  the 
stances,  often  Tails  hfs  e^cfaHo"  CirC“m‘ 
„ Jeremy  Taylor. 

»S  that  difficult  ”s  iilffinC“bi;. despair  tellS 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


HORACE. 

in  't'S'V  infa^ 

when  learning  was  7 n.  flourrshed  m°re  than 

•ustily  this  asfertion  l shalT3'?'  heigI,t'  To 
mind  of  Horace  thl  . pUt  my  reader  in 
the  Augustr  ^e  an?  ;S!.W  t and  critic  in 
correct  poet  anS  of  .Bo>'“u,  the  most 

«on  U Fontaine  Vhohv°,Tn>S:  "ot  men- 

■s  come  more  into  vnrr  7 tbls  wa^  writing 
our  times.  gUe  tban  an^  otber  author 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  183. 

"tayuTecS  f these1Parta  in  an  ode  that 
fatness  of  the  thouriu^Ld5  f°r  the  natu‘ 
expression.  ght  nd  the  beauty  of  the 

T r Addison. 

kcwill  Art  0f  P°ctry, 

«ay  not  meet  with’Sn  aSc  m “ Which  he 
tl.-c  j Addison. 

^y,  that  whe?  Horner  Horace  the  bint  to 
««y  difficult  matter  ® I at  a Ioss  to  bring 
“*«P-  and  this Xdaanil'dlci;!aid  h« 

No  tw  Broome. 

*ubject  differ1  so  cmSnf^f  handled  the  same 

and  style,  as  Horae  ^ancMn*  ^ in  character 
Horace  and  Juvenal : to  the  latter 


may  be  applied  what  Seneca  said  nf  r * 

or  hg"coXcr^ePia0  idTPh 

of  ,>  V7  r^P10  d,d  over  the  enei 

he ' would"  have  "written^  i"  “if  & °(  »« 

snaps 

ventnred  to  attack  Ter  roa?  fo«"  °"e  °CCaSi 

Colton:  Lacon 

is* 

perhaps,  thanthe  times  served  hfm,  and^inTte' 

uJZ?mg  '.he  manners  of  his  suMriirs  i 
■mself  was,  in  great  measure,  formed  by  the! 

Colton  : Lacon. 
W ”st‘nieriihiSkfif ‘ and  second  b°°k  of  Ode 

SW. slow  progr^: f0r  he  dg“  '' 

Dryden. 

and  22?  for  V “°?el  Hora“  wri‘  his  ode, 

Dryden. 

J*'!  happiness  in  Petronius  is  called 
and  which  I suppose  he  had 
from  \he  filler  auden  0f  Horace 

Dryden. 

SpSSSHSI 

Dryden. 

. . Shaftesbury. 

talkiL  rVi!  CHa-nt  W"ter  of  whom  I am 
serve/  Kl ^ceJ»,hl8  excellencies  are  to  be  ob- 

of  Ws  lifc.  ,7riTIa!e  7 the  different  concerns 
as  a lover*  !nd  hVS  *]ways  to  be  looked  upon 

Smiible  nd  °°l  ’ °r  a man  of  wit*  His 

his  m?r;  0de\ha7t  numberless  instances  of 
his  ment  in  each  of  these  characters.  His  Fpis 
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328  HORACE.— HOSPITALITY.— HUMAN  NATURE. 


ties  and  Satires  are  full  of  proper  notices  for 
the  conduct  of  life  in  a court ; and  what  we 
call  good  breeding  is  most  agreeably  inter- 
mixed with  his  morality.  His  addresses  to  the 
persons  who  favoured  him  are  so  inimitably 
engaging,  that  Augustus  complained  of  him  for 
so  seldom  writing  to  him,  and  asked  him, 
“ whether  he  was  afraid  posterity  should  read 
their  names  together?”  Now,  for  the  generality 
of  men  to  spend  much  time  in  such  writings  is 
as  pleasant  a folly  as  any  he  ridicules.  What- 
ever the  crowd  of  scholars  may  pretend,  if  their 
way  of  life,  or  their  own  imaginations,  do  not 
lead  them  to  a taste  of  him,  they  may  read,  may 
write,  fifty  volumes  upon  him,  and  be  just  as 
they  were  when  they  began. 

Sir  R.  Steelk:  Tatler,  No.  173. 


HOSPITALITY. 

Hospitality  to  the  better  sort,  and  charity  to 
the  poor ; two  virtues  that  are  never  exercised 
so  well  as  when  they  accompany  each  other. 

Atterbury. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  pro- 
fuseness, and  ends  in  madness  and  folly. 

Atterbury. 

If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual  scale 
of  importance  according  to  intimacy,  it  must  be 
in  the  case  of  one  who  is  absolutely  a stranger. 
. . . Accordingly,  we  find  that  by  a provision 
which  might  be  termed  singular,  if  we  did 
not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and  wisdom 
of  God,  a modification  of  our  general  regard 
has  been  prepared  in  the  sympathetic  tendencies 
of  our  nature  for  this  case  also.  There  is  a 
species  of  affection  to  which  the  stranger  gives 
birth  merely  as  being  a stranger.  He  is  received 
and  sheltered  by  our  hospitality  almost  with  the 
zeal  with  which  our  friendship  delights  to  re- 
ceive one  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  cordial 
union,  whose  virtues  we  know  and  revere,  and 
whose  kindness  has  been  to  us  no  small  part  of 
the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Dr.  T.  Brown  : 

Lects.  on  the  Philos,  of  the  Human  Mind. 


HUMAN  NATURE. 

I must  confess  that  there  is  nothing  that  m< 
pleases  me,  in  all  that  I read  in  books,  or  s 
among  mankind,  than  such  passages  as  represi 
human  nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As  mar 
a creature  made  up  of  different  extremes,  he  1 

\n  h,m  !ery  great  and  very mean, 
skilful  artist  may  draw  an  excellent  picture 

ofmantine,!trerK°f  thT  views*  The  fin“t  auth 

of  antiquity  have  taken  him  on  the  more  adv; 

ew  of  thede*  7 <Tultivate  the  natural  grai 

wS  lnrh-Cr  a gCnerOUS  an*iti< 

anri  rf  h of  lmm°rtality  and  perf 

^n.  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partit: 


between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  making 
the  difference  betwixt  them  as  great  as  between 
gods  and  brutes.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  a page  in  Plato,  Tully,  and  a thousand 
other  ancient  moralists,  without  being  a greatei 
and  a better  man  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  I could 
never  read  any  of  our  modish  French  authors 
or  those  of  our  own  country  who  are  the  imita 
tors  and  admirers  of  that  trifling  nation,  without 
being  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with  myself 
and  at  everything  about  me.  Their  business  is. 
to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it 
under  its  worst  appearances.  They  give  mean 
interpretations  and  base  motives  to  the  worthiest 
actions ; they  resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  con- 
stitution. In  short,  they  endeavour  to  make  no 
distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
the  species  of  men  and  that  of  brutes.  As  ai 
instance  of  this  kind  of  authors,  among  many 
others,  let  any  one  examine  the  celebrated 
Rochefoucault,  who  is  the  great  philosopher  for 
administering  of  consolation  to  the  idle,  the  en 
vious  and  worthless  part  of  mankind. 

Addison  : Tatler,  No.  108. 

I think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras’s  golden  say- 
ings, “ That  a man  should  take  care  above  all 
things  to  have  a due  respect  for  himself.”  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  licentious  sort  of  authors, 
who  are  for  depreciating  mankind,  endeavour  to 
disappoint  and  undo  what  the  most  refined  spirits 
have  been  labouring  to  advance  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  The  very  design  of  dress, 
good  breeding,  outward  ornaments,  and  cere- 
mony, were  to  lift  up  human  nature,  and  set  it 
off  to  an  advantage.  Architecture,  painting,  and 
statuary  were  invented  with  the  same  design ; as 
indeed  every  art  and  science  cor  tributes  to  the 
embellishment  of  life,  and  to  the  wearing  off 
and  throwing  into  shades  the  mean  and  low  parte 
of  our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this  great  end 
more  than  all  the  rest,  as  may  lie  seen  in  the 
following  passage  taken  out  of  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con’s “ Advancement  of  Leaminj;,”  which  gives 
a truer  and  better  account  of  t!  lis  art  than  all 
the  volumes  that  were  ever  writti  n upon  it. 

Addison  : Tat  'er.  No.  108. 

There  are  no  authors  I am  mo  e pleased  with 
than  those  who  show  human  nat  ire  in  a variety 
of  views,  and  describe  the  sevei  al  ages  of  the 
world  in  their  different  manners.  A reader  can- 
not be  more  rationally  entertaine  I than  by  com- 
paring the  virtues  and  vices  of  lis  own  times 
with  those  which  prevailed  in  t e times  of  his 
forefathers ; and  drawing  a para1  el  in  his  mma 
between  his  own  private  chara<  er  and  thatot 
other  persons,  whether  of  his  ov  1 age  or  of  the 
ages  that  went  before  him.  Thi  contemplation 
of  mankind  under  these  chang  able  colours  is 
apt  to  shame  us  out  of  any  pa  ticular  vice,  o 
animate  us  to  any  particular  vir  le,  to  make  us 
pleased  or  displeased  with  ourse  res  in  the  most 
proper  points,  to  clear  our  min  s of  prejudic 
and  prepossession,  and  to  recti  r that  narrow- 
ness of  temper  which  inclines  u to  think  am 
of  those  who  differ  from  us. 

Addison  : Speck  or,  No.  209. 
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human  nature. 


is  rs  sst?  isssjp  b-‘ ^ 

Antoninus. 


JS^n  is#  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome 
seldom  extinguished.  Force  . e’ 

tom  only  doth  alter  and  subdue  nature. 

n.  Lord  Bacon: 

Zssay  XXXIX.,  Of  Nature  in  Men. 

tt4fore’Sletaw  ™nS  herl>s  or  : 

^ ‘hi  JS:”  ~*™^„e  and 

-*«oy  j'jrj'/jr..  Of  Nature  in  'Men. 

yea\nd*nftiCe  °f  men  ho,ds  "“tan equal  pace; 
nafu^llT,  / count" t0  <heir  theory : we 

sue  whju  i "°W,  W>l;1(  “good,  hut  natural^  pur- 
snade  .ln  eV‘‘ : ,he  rhetori<:  wherewith  I per- 
ade  another  cannot  persuade  myself  • there  ;c 

heaMh^'eamed Ml' t"  tbat  Wil1  wilh  Pati«>ce 
oSbrm  nn  r k 'nS!rUct,ons  of  reason,  but  yet 
ular  humour I?  °W"  irTeg‘ 

that  wise  Zn  rrur  ‘I1*  83  the  poets  fancy 

of  ma:S\Ze?har,0nofttiV0  T 'he  ^ 

but  at  the  feet  of  re.!  b V “!d  sense  to  sit 
w»th  God  that  all  w"*  }***’  1 do  desire 
that  few  shall  know b i X-  affirm  with  men> 

« narrow  the Z™  Salvat,on/  ^ the  bridge 
those  who’dn  Passagc  straight  unto  life : yet 
to  partTcuVr  “ of  God  either 

made  b far  “ S>  ch“rches,  or  families,  have 
mean,u/ar  ~er  'b“  »«  Saviour’ ever 
Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Religio  Medici \ Part  I.,  lv. 

i»  hZan^amre  whichaU^tineSS  a"d  fierceness 

broils  dace  which  will  cause  innumerable 
, place  men  in  what  situation  you  please. 

Burke. 


There  are  chords  in  the  human  heart— 
™r*  ^tri"gs-which  are  only  strudTby 

pss—s# 

pzssEsa 

“ g^at  truths  have  done,  by  chance  and  w 
the^discoverer  has  the  plaint  « 

Dickens 

commniW1  ‘J“  “tentation  whichyusmdfy 

companies  such  as  are  sure  of  ka„;n  ' 
audience;  they  have^ed^S^ 

avreeevWerrread°":  ‘°  °PP°“-  Yet-  "om  all 
err  from  h!  ^ ““l?  men  aPPear  more  apt 

h g .to°  h,sh  than  by  havin/t 
despicable  an  opinion  of  their  nature- 
attempting  ,o  exalt  their  onpnal  p a ’e  in  t 
creation  depress  their  real  value  in  sodety 
1 ne  most  ignorant  nations  have  alwavs  he. 

Deitv  h°fl?Ink  mKSt  highly  of  lhemselves.  T1 
Deity  has  ever  been  thought  peculiarly  co 

fouahd,h  fh*,r  g]orY  and  preservation ; to  hai 
Citizen  of  the  World \ Letter  CXV. 


ure  ap.o  fo  “ie,hw?n.d  our  cyclopedias  we 
tones  of  oum8  W^  dnnnen‘»  m those  labora- 
once  wel!  Wo^„  ^'  D°' ,0  forget  »«  That 
worth  remembering . m°W, ""  what  eIse  were 
were  then  a very  dead^hh  SCIen.ct.s'  1 think, 
tentious,  emDtv-Z  ,b;,i  t.lll"g— withered,  con- 
test scienceP  witho m ,n- ,a‘e  autumn.  The 

timber;  it 's’  „o  ,£‘  • ‘S  but  “ ,he  dead 

which rivesevcrrth  ,?r°w'ng  ,recand  forest~ 
Man  ca^not  i„™  ",,!mber  ?mo"g  °'her  things  1 
in  some  way  Hi.  L ber.  “n,ess  be  can  worship 
dead  thistlef  otherwise*  e^8*  “ 8 ^”7£nd 

prmgti’  l te°rr  ho"’ in  ”inda  a certain 
has  the  deepest  rnnf  ,fl!ture  existence : this 
in  the  greatest  and  !s  most  discoverable, 

greatest  geniuses  and  most  exalted  souls. 

Cicero  : Tuse.  Quasi. 

at  great  p^ns^o^6  great  Pa,n?  and  were  not 
would  never  corpus?  0Ur  na‘Ure'  °"r  nature 
Lord  Clarendon,  j 


No  doubt  hard  work  is  a great  police-agem 
If  everybody  were  worked  from  morninf  ti 
night,  and  then  carefully  locked  up,  the  refis  e 
te  greatly  dimftished.  8 Bn 
what  would  become  of  human  nature  ? When 

0l0MniV?hen°°m/ur  gr?Wth  in  such  a systen 
°L‘g?  „ I(  ,ls  tinough  sorrow  and  mirth 

P'"Ldn.d'  “ Varle,>’  of  Prions,  circum 
stances,  anti  temptations,  even  through  sin  and 
miseiy,  that  men  s natures  are  developed. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

“ran.r,,Ur'  .aPPears  a very  deformed,  or  a 
g'7.  bfaut‘f"I>  ?bJect.>  according  to  the  different 
lights  ,n  which  it  ,s  viewed.  When  we  see  men 
of  inflamed  passions,  or  of  wicked  designs,  tear 
i”1"  another  *°  P*«c«  by  open  violence,  or 
undermining  each  other  by  secret  treachery; 
when  we  observe  base  and  narrow  ends  pursued 
by  ignominious  and  dishonest  means ; when  we 
mC“  m,*e.d  in  society  as  if  it  were  for 
the  destruction  of  it ; we  are  even  ashamed  of 
our  species,  and  out  of  humour  with  our  own 
being.  But  in  another  light,  when  we  behold 
tnem  mild,  good,  and  benevolent,  full  of  a een- 
erous  regard  for  the  public  prosperity,  compas- 
sionating  each  other's  distresses,  and  relieving 
each  other's  wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they 
are  creatures  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  view 
they  appear  gods  to  each  other,  in  the  exercise 
ot  the  noblest  power,  that  of  doing  good;  and 
the  greatest  compliment  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  make  to  our  own  being  has  been  by  calling 
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HUMAN  NATURE . 


is  disposition  of  mind  humanity.  We  cannot 
t observe  a pleasure  arising  in  our  own  breast 
ion  the  seeing  or  hearing  of  a generous  action, 
en  when  we  are  wholly  disinterested  in  it. 

Hughes  : Spectator , No.  230. 

What  proposition  is  there  respecting  human 
ture  which  is  absolutely  .and  universally  true  ? 
e know  of  only  one : and  that  is  not  only  true, 
t identical;  that  men  always  act  from  self- 
terest.  This  truism  the  Utilitarians  proclaim 
ith  as  much  pride  as  if  it  were  new,  and  as 
uch  zeal  as  if  it  were  important.  But  in  fact, 
hen  explained,  it  means  only  that  men  if  they 
n will  do  as  they  choose.  When  we  see  the 
tions  of  a man  we  know  with  certainty  what 

I thinks  his  interests  to  be.  But  it  is  impossible 
reason  with  certainty  from  what  we  take  to  be 
s interest  to  his  actions.  One  man  goes  with- 
it  a dinner  that  he  may  add  a shilling  to  a 
mdred  thousand  pounds : another  runs  in  debt 
give  balls  and  masquerades.  One  man  cuts 
s father’s  throat  to  get  possession  of  his  old 
othes:  another  hazards  his  own  life  to  save 
at  of  an  enemy.  One  man  volunteers  on  a 
rlorn  hope : another  is  drummed  out  of  a regi- 
ent  for  cowardice.  Each  of  these  men  has, 

) doubt,  acted  from  self-interest.  But  we  gain 
)thing  by  knowing  this,  except  the  pleasure,  if 
be  one,  of  multiplying  useless  words.  In  fact, 
is  principle  is  just  as  recondite  and  just  as 
iportant  as  the  great  truth  that  whatever  is,  is. 

a philosopher  were  always  to  state  facts  in  the 

II  owing  form ; “ There  is  a shower : but  what- 
rer  is,  is;  therefore  there  is  a shower,”— his 
:asoning  would  be  perfectly  sound  ; but  we  do 
3t  apprehend  that  it  would  materially  enlarge 
ie  circle  of  human  knowledge.  And  it  is 
jually  idle  to  attach  any  importance  to  a propo- 
tion which  when  interpreted  means  only  that 
man  had  rather  do  w'hat  he  had  rather  do. 

If  the  doctrine  that  men  always  act  from  self- 
iterest  be  laid  down  in  any  other  sense  than 
tis — if  the  meaning  of  the  word  self-interest  be 
arrowed  so  as  to  exclude  any  one  of  the  mo- 
ves which  may  by  possibility  act  on  any  human 
eing,  the  proposition  ceases  to  be  identical: 
ut  at  the  same  time  it  ceases  to  be  true. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  word  “ self-inter- 
st”  applies  to  all  the  synonyms  and  circumlo- 
utions  which  are  applied  to  convey  the  same 
leaning : pain  and  pleasure,  happiness  and 
usery,  objects  of  desire,  and  so  forth. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Miir s Essay  on  Government “,  March,  1829. 
Is  the  love  of  approbation  a stronger  motive 
han  the  love  of  wealth  ? It  is  impossible  to 
nswer  this  question  generally  even  in  the  case 
1 an  individual  with  whom  we  are  very  inti- 
aate.  We  often  say,  indeed,  that  a man  loves 
arae  more  than  money,  or  money  more  than 
ame.  But  this  is  said  in  a loose  and  popular 
ense;  or  there  is  scarcely  a man  who  would 
iot  endure  a few  sneers  for  a great  sum  of 
noney,  if  he  were  in  pecuniary  distress;  and 
carcely  a man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  if  he 
irere  in  flourishing  circumstances  would  expose 


himself  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  cf  the  pub- 
lic for  a trifle.  In  order,  therefore,  to  return  a 
precise  answer  even  about  a single  human  being, 
we  must  know  what  is  the  amount  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  reputation  demanded  and  of  the  pecuni- 
ary advantage  offered,  and  in  what  situation  the 
person  to  whom  the  temptation  is  proposed 
stands  at  the  time.  But  when  the  question  is 
propounded  generally  about  the  whole  species, 
the  impossibility  of  answering  is  still  more  evi- 
dent. Man  differs  from  man  ; generation  from 
generation ; nation  from  nation.  Education, 
station,  sex,  age,  accidental  associations,  produce 
infinite  shades  of  variety. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Milts  Essay  on  Government. 


Now,  the  only  mode  in  which  we  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  to  deduce  a theory  of  govern- 
ment from  the  principles  of  human  nature  is 
this:  we  must  find  out  what  are  the  motives 
which,  in  a particular  form  of  government,  impel 
rulers  to  bad  measures,  and  what  are  those  which 
impel  them  to  good  measures : we  must  then 
compare  the  effect  of  the  two  classes  of  motives ; 
and  according  as  we  find  the  one  or  the  other  to 
prevail,  we  must  pronounce  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  question  good  or  bad. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  aristocratical 
and  monarchical  states  the  desire  of  wealth  and 
other  desires  of  the  same  class  always  tend  to 
produce  misgovernment,  and  that  the  love  ot 
approbation  and  other  kindred  feelings  always 
tend  to  produce  good  government.  Then,  it  « 
be  impossible,  as  we  have  shown  that  it  is,  to 
pronounce  generally  which  of  the  two  classes 
of  motives  is  the  more  influential,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  out,  a priori , whether  a monarchical 
or  aristocratical  form  of  government  be  good  01 
bad.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Milts  Essay  on  Government. 

The  heart  cannot  possibly  remain  neutral,  bul 
constantly  takes  part  one  way  or  the  other. 

Shaftesbury. 


Those  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  uni- 
versal must  needs  proceed  from  some  universa 
constant  principle,  the  same  in  all  particulars, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  but  human  nature. 

6 South. 


There  is  nothing  which  I contemplate  wi 
greater  pleasure  than  the  dignity  of  human  n* 
ture,  which  often  shows  itself  in  all  conditio 
of  life.  For,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy 
and  meanness  that  is  crept  into  it,  there 
thousand  occasions  in  which  it  breaks  t.broU® 
its  original  corruption,  and  shows  what  it  01 
was,  and  what  it  will  be  hereafter.  I cons 
the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a glorious  pi  e 
buildings;  where,  amidst  great  heaps  ol  r 
bish,  you  meet  with  noble  fragments  of  sc  P 
ture,  broken  pillars  and  obelisks,  and  a mag 
cence  in  confusion.  Virtue  and  wisdom 
continually  employed  in  clearing  the  rH1**5’  h 
moving  these  disorderly  heaps,  recovering 
noble  pieces  that  lie  buried  under  them, 
adjusting  them  as  well  as  possible  according 
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indent  symmetry  and  beauty.  A happy 
:ion,  conversation  with  the  finest  spirits, 
g abroad  into  the  works  of  nature,  and 
ations  upon  mankind,  are  the  great  assist- 
to  this  necessary  and  glorious  work.  But 
mong  those  who  never  have  had  the  happi- 
f any  of  ihese  advantages,  there  are  some- 
such  exettions  of  the  greatness  that  is  natu- 
the  mind  of  man,  as  show  capacities  and 
is,  which  only  want  these  accidental  helps 
:h  them  out,  and  show  them  in  a proper 
Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  87. 

nan  nature  is  not  so  much  depraved  as  to 
• us  from  respecting  goodness  in  others, 
1 we  ourselves  want  it.  This  is  the  reason 
are  so  much  charmed  with  the  pretty 
of  children,  and  even  the  expressions  of 
re  or  uneasiness  in  some  parts  of  the  brute 
m.  They  are  without  artifice  or  malice ; 
e love  truth  too  well  to  resist  the  charms 
cerity.  Sir  R.  Steele. 

appealed  to  me  whether  in  those  countries 
travelled,  as  well  as  my  own,  I had  not 
ed  the  same  general  disposition. 

Swift. 

; the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from 
ctreme  to  another.  Swift. 

nan  nature  (as  I have  observed  in  a former 
is  always  and  everywhere,  in  the  most 
tant  points,  substantially  the  same;  cir- 
antially  and  externally,  men’s  manners 
onduct  are  infinitely  various  in  various 
and  regions.  If  the  former  were  not 
-if  it  were  not  for  this  fundamental  agree- 
— history  could  furnish  no  instruction;  if 
tter  were  not  true, — if  there  were  not 
apparent  and  circumstantial  differences, 
ly  any  one  could  fail  to  profit  by  that 
tion.  For  few  are  so  dull  as  not  to  learn 
ing  from  the  records  of  past  experience 
s precisely  similar  to  their  own. 

WHATELY : 

'.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Nature  in  Men. 


HUMILITY. 

Uity  leads  to  the  highest  distinction,  be- 
leads  to  self-improvement.  Study  your 
aracters ; endeavour  to  learn  and  to 
rour  own  deficiencies ; never  assume  to 
es  qualities  which  you  do  not  possess ; 
all  this  with  energy  and  activity,  and 
not  predicate  of  yourselves,  nor  can 
redicate  of  you,  at  what  point  you  may 
last  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 

lot  thy  humility  unto  humiliation  from 
* but  look  humbly  down  in  that  state 
hers  look  upwards  upon  thee.  Think 
wn  shadow  longer  than  that  of  others, 
pt  to  take  the  altitude  of  thyself, 
i Sir  T.  Browne  : 

j Christian  Morals , Part  I.,  xii. 


I don’t  like  that  part  of  your  letter  wherein 
you  say,  “ you  had  the  testimony  of  well-doing 
in  your  breast.”  Whenever  such  notions  rise 
again,  endeavour  to  suppress  them.  It  is  one 
of  the  subtlest  stratagems  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind uses  to  delude  us,  that,  by  lulling  us  into 
a false  peace,  his  conquest  may  be  the  easier. 
We  should  always  be  in  no  other  than  the  state 
of  a penitent,  because  the  most  righteous  of  us 
is  no  better  than  a sinner.  Pray  read  the  para- 
ble of  the  pharisee  and  the  publican  who  prayed 
in  the  temple. 

E.  Burke,  eetat.  16,  to  R.  Shackleton. 

True  humility,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  sys 
tern,  is  the  low,  but  deep  and  firm,  foundation  of 
all  real  virtue.  But  this,  as  very  painful  in  the 
practice,  and  little  imposing  in  the  appearance, 
they  have  totally  discarded.  Their  object  is  to 
merge  all  national  and  all  social  sentiment  in 
inordinate  vanity.  Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly , 1791. 

The  Jews  were  no  less  devoted  to  their  cere- 
monial traditions  than  the  heathen  were  to  their 
vain  superstitions.  This  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
was  of  that  nature,  that  the  state  of  religion,  all 
over  the  earth,  must  be  overturned  by  it ; the 
wisdom  of  the  Greeks  must  veil  to  it,  the  idol- 
atry of  the  people  must  stoop  to  it,  and  the  pro- 
fane customs  of  men  must  moulder  under  the 
weight  of  it.  Was  it  an  easy  matter  for  the 
pride  of  nature  to  deny  a customary  wisdom,  to 
entertain  a new  doctrine  against  the  authority 
of  their  ancestors,  to  inscribe  folly  upon  that 
which  hath  made  them  admired  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  ? Nothing  can  be  of  greater  esteem 
with  men  than  the  credit  of  their  lawgivers  and 
founders,  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
prosperity  of  themselves : hence  the  minds  of 
men  were  sharpened  against  it. 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

If  we  can  forbear  thinking  proudly  of  our- 
selves, and  that  it  is  only  God’s  goodness  if  we 
exceed  other  men  in  anything;  if  we  heartily 
desire  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  others;  if 
we  do  cheerfully  submit  to  any  affliction,  as  that 
which  we  think  best  for  us,  because  God  has 
laid  it  upon  us ; and  receive  any  blessings  He 
vouchsafes  to  confer  upon  us,  as  His  own 
bounty,  and  very  much  above  our  merit;  He 
will  bless  this  temper  of  ours  into  that  humility 
which  He  expects  and  accepts. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  nor  insen- 
sible, nor  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  at  the  pleasure 
of  every  coxcomb.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Just  thoughts  and  modest  expectations  are 
easily  satisfied.  If  we  don’t  overrate  our  pre- 
tensions all  will  be  well. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  vir- 
tues. Dryden. 

It  is  in  vain  to  gather  virtues  without  humil- 
ity; for  the  Spirit  of  God  delighteth  to  dwell  m 
the  hearts  of  the  humble.  Erasmus. 
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Jy  humility  I mean  not  the  abjectness  of  a 
e mind ; but  a prudent  care  not  to  over-value 
selves  upon  any  account. 

Grew  : Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Religion,  and  that  alone,  teaches  absolute 
nility;  by  which  I mean  a sense  of  our 
olute  nothingness  in  the  view  of  infinite 
atness  and  excellence.  That  sense  of  infe- 
rity which  results  from  the  comparison  of 
n with  each  other  is  often  an  unwelcome 
timent  forced  upon  the  mind,  which  may 
ner  embitter  the  temper  than  soften  it : that 
ich  devotion  impresses  is  soothing  and  de- 
btful.  The  devout  man  loves  to  lie  low  at 
footstool  of  his  Creator,  because  it  is  then 
attains  the  most  lively  perceptions  of  the 
ine  excellence,  and  the  most  tranquil  confi- 
ice  in  the  divine  favour.  In  so  august  a 
:sence  he  sees  all  distinctions  lost,  and  all 
ngs  reduced  to  the  same  level.  He  looks  at 
superiors  without  envy,  and  his  inferiors 
thout  contempt : and  when  from  this  elevation 
descends  to  mix  in  society,  the  conviction  of 
jeriority  which  must  in  many  instances  be 
t is  a calm  inference  of  the  understanding, 
d no  longer  a busy,  importunate  passion  of 
i heart. 

Robert  Hall  : Modern  Infidelity. 

Humility  is  a seedplot  of  virtue,  especially 
iristian,  which  thrives  best  when  ’tis  deep 
3ted  in  the  humble  lowly  heart. 

Hammond. 

Everything  may  be  mimicked  by  hypocrisy 
t humility  and  love  united.  The  humblest 
ir  twinkles  most  in  the  darkest  night.  The 
Dre  rare  humility  and  love  united,  the  more 
diant  when  they  meet.  Lavater. 

It  is  the  summit  of  humility  to  bear  the  im- 
itation of  pride.  Lavater. 

There  is  a certain  sort  of  crafty  humility  that 
rings  from  presumption  : as  this,  for  example, 
at  we  confess  our  ignorance  in  many  things, 
id  are  so  courteous  as  to  acknowledge  that 
ere  are  in  works  of  nature  some  qualities  and 
inditions  that  are  imperceptible  to  us,  and  of 
hich  our  understanding  cannot  discover  the 
eans  and  causes;  by  this  honest  declaration 
e hope  to  obtain  that  people  shall  also  believe 
i of  those  that  we  say  we  do  understand. 

Montaigne: 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xciv. 

To  be  humble  to  superiors  is  duty;  to  equals, 
courtesy ; to  inferiors,  is  nobleness ; and  to  all, 
ifety : it  being  a virtue  that,  for  all  her  lowli- 
ess,  commandeth  those  souls  it  stoops  to. 

Sir  T.  More. 

Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any 
ift  that  is  in  him,  but  a just  valuation  of  it; 
ather  thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly. 

Ray. 

Humility  is  a virtue  all  preach,  none  practise, 
nd  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.  The 
naster  thinks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant, 


the  laity  for  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the 
laity.  . . 

There  is  humilitas  qucedam  in  who.  If  a 
man  does  not  take  notice  of  that  excellency  and 
perfection  that  is  in  himself,  how  can  he  be 
thankful  to  God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  excel- 
lency and  perfection  ? Nay,  if  a man  hath  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  himself,  it  will  render  him 
unserviceable  both  to  God  and  man. 

Selden  : Table  Talk. 


The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  him 
self  innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambit*?*5 
man  attempts  to  please  others  sinfully  and  dim- 
cultly.  SOOTH. 

It  is  obvious  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of 
pusillanimity  and  an  act  of  great  modesty  01 
humility.  South. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenour  of  the  divine  law 
positively  require  humility  and  meekness  to  a 
men  ? SPRAT. 


Humility  consists  not  in  wearing  mean  clothes, 
and  going  softly  and  submissly,  but  in  mean 
opinion  of  thyself.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Humility  is  like  a tree,  whose  root  when  it 
sets  deepest  in  the  earth  rises  higher,  and  spreads 
fairer,  and  stands  surer,  and  lasts  longer,  an 
every  step  of  its  descent  is  like  a rib  of  iron. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

All  the  world,  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we 
have,  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  our  actions  an 
our  sufferings,  our  conditions  at  home,  our  acci- 
dents abroad,  our  many  sins,  and  our  seldom 
virtues,  are  so  many  arguments  to  make  our 
souls  dwell  low  in  the  deep  valley  of  humility. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


In  the  Greek  language  there  is  a word  foi 
humility ; but  this  humility  meant  for  the  Ur 
(that  is,  with  the  rarest  exceptions)  meanness 
of  spirit.  He  who  brought  in  the  Christian 
grace  of  humility  did,  in  so  doing,  rescue  also 
the  word  which  expressed  it  for  nobler  us  , 

and  to  a higher  dignity,  than  it  hjtbert0  a 
..  . 6 & r Tbench. 


Humility  is  the  first  lesson  we  learn  from 
reflection,  and  self-distrust  the  first  proof  we 
give  of  having  obtained  a knowledge  o 
selves.  ZIMMERMAN" 


HUMOUR. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in 
which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  tb 
works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none  in 
they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is 
imagination  that  teems  with  monsters,  a , . . 
that  is  filled  with  extravagant  conceptions, » » 
is  capable  of  furnishing  the  world  with  dive 
sion.  of  this  nature;  and  yet  if  we  look  into 
the  productions  of  several  writers  who 
for  men  of  humour,  what  wild,  irregular  fancies, 
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e[  ™S.Tfr  ,dhi5tortionf  of  bought  do  we 
et  with ! If  they  speak  nonsense,  they  he- 
e they  are  talking  humour;  and  when  they 
e drawn  together  a scheme  of  absurd,  incon- 
-nt  ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over 
^selves  without  laughing.  These  poor 
“deavour  to  gain  themselves  the 
Jtation  of  wits  and  humorists,  by  such  mon- 
us  conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bed- 
; not  considering  that  humour  should  always 
under  the  check  of  reason,  and 

m„  h^  ,reCt,°n  °f  **  nicest  j^gment, 
o much  the  more  as  it  indulges  itself  in  the 
, boundJess  freedoms.  There  is  a kind  of 
re  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of 
positions  as  well  as  in  all  other;  and  a cer- 

^Uertoh^  th°Ug!lt  Which  must  discover 
u"  a ,man  °f  sense» at  ^e  same  time 

he  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 
Addison  : . Spectator,  No.  35. 


ihof  V^.dHWn  "*  Ieng*h  ,he  E“«'°gical 
und^f  Humour,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
, ' f ,he  genealogy  of  True  Humour, 

...  "ader  may  at  one  view  behold  their 
ent  pedigrees  and  relations : 

Falsehood. 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy. — Laughter. 

False  Humour. 

Truth. 

Good  Sense. 

Wit.— Mirth. 

Humour. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  35. 

impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  . 

hT,’  °ng  continuance,  if  not  divers! 
th  humour.  Addison. 

genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  ex- 
y subtile,  without  being  at  all  acute- 
here  is  so  much  humour  and  so  little  wit 
contrarv^;  ^ ^nius  of  the  Italians 
suhH^’  l e’  P™fo“n<i.  and  sensual, 

ius  fe  mV.  ?e"Ce  what  theT  lhink  to  be 
■US  is  merely  witty.  Coleridge. 

e are  more  faults  in  the  humour  than  in 
Rochefoucauld. 

« With  Sir  William  Temple  that  the 

ThTthV?hUliar  ‘°,°,Ur  Ene‘ish  tongue; 

becan»  S1"8  ,tself  is  Peculiar  to  the 
; ' f * l1'  oontrary  may  be  found  in 
lanisb,  Italian,  and  French  productions. 

„ . • Swift. 
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husbands. 

Hk?1?  hCr  Ilke  a g°ddess»  the  husband 

ct^flawerem  d°  * what  « «ill  worse,  the 
flatterers  degenerate  into  the  greatest 

Addison. 


Jars  concealed  are  half  reconcile . u •/ 

generally  known,  »tis  a IX  t^k  toTton^^ 

thTs^V*  h°m^  and  men’s  mouths  abroad/  To 

h^  wife  a An  ™USband  "T"  pub,ieIy  reprov/s 

ance  before  all  ^n/epr°°f  PUtS  her  to  d°  Pr- 
ance Deiore  all  that  are  present-  after 

many  study  revenge  rather  than  reformation.  ’ 

T.  Fuller. 

is  no  comparison  between  the  frivofous  affect/ 
tions  of  attracting  the  eye  of  women  with  whom 

Ind  ofVhomCnfhVated  by,Way  °f  amusement, 
°/ 11  Perhaps  you  know  nothing  more 
than  their  features,  and  a regular  and  unifom 

frienTand  y°UrSelf  Va,Uable>  both  as  a 

friend  and  a lover,  to  one  whom  you  have 

chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  your  life.  The 
first  is  the  spring  of  a thousand  fopperies  sillv 
artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  barbarities  o? 

sehbeSll  VSeS^°  bigher  than  a kind  of  dancing- 
ur  bre®dm&*  10  give  the  person  a mofe 
sparkling  air.  The  latter  is  the  parent  of  sub- 

tXefthTmieS/nt^e-able  quabties>  and  ti- 
tivates the  mind 1 while  it  improves  the  behaviour 

Hughes  : Spectator , No.  525. 

Of  the  like  turn  are  all  your  marriage-haters, 
who  rail  at  the  noose,  at  the  words  “for  ever 

ninln  yr’  and  at  tbe  same  time  are  secretly 
pining  for  some  young  thing  or  other  that  makes 
heir  hearts  ache  by  her  refusal.  The  next  to 

Ind  Kare»Th  ,prftend  to  g°vern  their  wives, 
aiid  boast  how  ill  they  use  them;  when  at  the 
same  time,  go  to  their  houses,  and  you  shall  see 

asefnnd  P ^ lfi?Cy  fearCd  making  a noise,  and 
as  fond  as  an  alderman. 

Sir  R.  Steele  .-  Taller,  No.  77. 

These  are  the  toils  in  which  I am  taken,  and 
I carry  off  my  servitude  as  well  as  most  men; 
but  my  application  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the 
hen-pecked  in  general,  and  I desire  a disserta- 
tion from  you  in  defence  of  us.  You  have  as 
I am  informed,  very  good  authorities  in  our 
favour,  and  hope  you  will  not  omit  the  mention 
of  the  renowned  Socrates,  and  his  philosophic 
resignation  to  his  wife  Xantippe.  This  would 
be  a very  good  office  to  the  world  in  general, 
for  the  hen-pecked  are  powerful  in  their  quality 
and  numbers,  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  courts  : 
m the  latter  they  are  ever  the  most  obsequious, 
in  the  former  the  most  wealthy,  of  all  men. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  176. 


It  is  possible  you  may  not  believe  there  are 
such  tyrants  in  the  world ; but,  alas,  I can  tell 
y<?J? , a man  wbo  *s  ever  out  of  humour  in  his 
wife  s company,  and  the  pleasantest  man  in  the 
world  everywhere  else;  the  greatest  sloven  at 
home  when  he  appears  to  none  but  his  family, 
and  most  exactly  well  dressed  in  all  other 
places.  Alas,  sir,  is  it  of  course,  that  to  deliver 
one’s  self  wholly  into  a man’s  power  without 
possibility  of  appeal  to  any  other  jurisdiction  but 
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i own  reflections,  is  so  little  an  obligation  to  a 
ntleman,  that  he  can  be  offended  and  fall  into 
age,  because  my  heart  swells  tears  into  my  eyes 
len  I see  him  in  a cloudy  mood  ? 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  178. 

I have  hardly  ever  observed  the  married  con- 
ion  unhappy,  but  from  want  of  judgment  or 
nper  in  the  man.  The  truth  is,  we  generally 
ike  love  in  a style  and  with  sentiments  very 
fit  for  ordinary  life  : they  are  half  theatrical, 
If  romantic.  By  this  means  we  raise  our 
laginations  to  what  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
iman  life  ; and  because  we  did  not  beforehand 
ink  of  the  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as 
bject  to  dishumour,  age,  sickness,  impatience, 
sullenness,  but  altogether  considered  her  as 
e object  of  joy,  human  nature  itself  is  often 
iputed  to  her  as  her  particular  imperfection,  or 
feet. 

I take  it  to  be  a rule,  proper  to  be  observed  in 
l occurrences  of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the 
>mestic  or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preserve 
ways  a disposition  to  be  pleased. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  479. 

Socrates,  who  is  by  all  accounts  the  undoubted 
:ad  of  the  sect  of  the  hen-pecked,  owned  and 
knowledged  that  he  owed  great  part  of  his 
rtue  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  con- 
mtly  gave  it.  There  are  several  good  instruc- 
ts may  be  drawn  from  his  wise  answers  to  the 
:ople  of  less  fortitude  than  himself  on  her  sub- 
let. A friend,  with  indignation,  asked  him 
>w  so  good  a man  could  live  with  so  violent  a 
eature  ? He  observed  to  him,  that  they  who 
arn  to  keep  a good  seat  on  horseback  mount 
e least  manageable  they  can  get ; and  when 
ey  have  mastered  them,  they  are  sure  never  to 
: discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds  less  rest- 
e.  At  several  times,  to  different  persons,  on 
e same  subject,  he  has  said,  “ My  dear  friend, 
du  are  beholden  to  Xantippe  that  I bear  so  well 
Dur  flying  out  in  a dispute.” 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  479. 

There  is  a sort  of  man  of  wit  and  sense  that 
m reflect  upon  his  own  make  and  that  of  his 
artner  with  eyes  of  reason  and  honour,  and 
ho  believes  he  offends  against  both  these  if  he 
oes  not  look  upon  the  woman  who  chose  him 
) be  under  his  protection  in  sickness  and  health 
ith  the  utmost  gratitude,  whether  from  that 
loment  she  is  shining  or  defective  in  person  or 
find  : I say  there  are  those  who  think  them- 
;lves  bound  to  supply  with  good-nature  the  fail- 
's55 of  those  who  love  them,  and  who  always 
link  those  the  objects  of  love  and  pity  who 
ame  to  their  arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  ad- 
liration. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  522. 

I am  sure  it  is  not  to  exalt  the  commerce  with 
n ingenious  companion  too  high,  to  say  that 
very  new  accident  or  object  which  comes  into 
uch  a gentleman’s  way  gives  his  wife  new  pleas- 
res  and  satisfactions.  The  approbation  of  his 
rords  and  actions  is  a continual  new  feast  to 
er;  nor  can  she  enough  applaud  her  good  for- 


tune in  having  her  life  varied  every  hour,  her 
mind  more  improved,  and  her  heart  more  glad, 
from  every  circumstance  which  they  meet  with. 
He  will  lay  out  his  invention  in  forming  new 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  make  the  fortune 
she  has  brought  him  subservient  to  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  her  and  hers.  A man  of  sense 
who  is  thus  obliged  is  ever  contriving  the  happi- 
ness of  her  who  did  him  so  great  a distinction ; 
while  the  fool  is  ungrateful  without  vice,  and 
never  returns  a favour  because  he  is  not  sensi- 
ble of  it. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  522. 

Marcus  Aurelius  said,  that  a wise  man  ought 
often  to  admonish  his  wife,  to  reprove  her  sel- 
dom, but  never  to  lay  his  hands  upon  her.  . . . 
“ Etiam  Yipera  virus  ob  nuptiarum  venerationem 
evomit,”  “ The  viper  casts  all  his  poison  when 
he  marries  his  female.”  . . . He  is  worse  than 
a viper  who  for  the  reverence  of  this  sacred 
union  will  not  abstain  from  such  a poisonous  bit- 
terness. . . . No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves 
his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a man’s  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation 
of  those  dear  pledges ; their  childishness,  their 
stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence, 
their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many 
little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that 
delights  in  their  persons  and  society ; but  he 
that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children  feeds  a 
lioness  at  home  and  broods  a nest  of  sorrows. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : 

Twenty -Jive  Sermons  preached  at 

Golden  Grove:  XVIII.,  The  Marrtage. 


HYPOCRISY. 

The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  if  it  was  not  the  most  proper 
means  to  gain  love.  ADDISON. 

Hypocrisy  is  no  cheap  vice ; nor  can  our  nat- 
ural temper  be  masked  for  many  years  together 
Burke:  To  Bishop  Markham , I771* 

Hypocrisy,  of  course,  delights  in  the  most 
sublime  speculations ; for,  never  intending  0 g 
beyond  speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have 
magnificent.  Burke  . 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , I79°* 

If  the  devil  ever  laughs,  it  must  be  at  hypo- 
crites ; they  are  the  greatest  dupes  he  has . 7 

serve  him  better  than  any  others,  and  receive 
wages:  nay,  what  is  still  more  extraor  inar/» 
they  submit  to  greater  mortifications  to  go 
hell,  than  the  sincerest  Christian  to  go  to  heave 
Colton:  Lacon. 


Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to 
virtue  Rochefoucauld. 

I would  rather  see  all  affairs  go  to  wrack  an J 
ruine  than  falsifie  my  faith  to  secure  them, 
as  to  this  vertue  of  dissimulation,  which  is > 
in  so  great  request,  I mortally  hate  it ; an 
vices,  find  none  that  does  evidence  so 
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:ss  and  meanness  of  spirit.  ’Tis  a cow- 
md  servile  humour  to  hide  and  disguise  a 
self  under  a vizor,  and  not  to  dare  to 
limself  what  he  is.  By  that  our  followers 
lin’d  up  to  treachery.  Being  brought  up 
ak  what  is  not  true,  they  make  no  con- 
s of  a lye.  A generous  heart  ought  not  to 
its  own  thoughts,  but  will  make  it  self  seen 
, all  there  is  good,  or  at  least  manly. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxxiv. 

favourable  and  good  word  of  men  comes 
mes  at  a very  easy  rate ; and  by  a few  de- 
ooks  and  affected  whims,  set  off  with  some 
svotional  postures  and  grimaces,  and  such 
little  acts  of  dissimulation,  cunning  men 
) wonders.  South. 

fawning,  sneaking,  and  flattering  hypo- 
hat  will  do  or  be  anything  for  his  own 
age.  Stillingfleet. 

>ocrisy  is  much  more  eligible  than  open 
ity  and  vice:  it  wears  the  livery  of  re- 
and  is  cautious  of  giving  scandal : nay, 
ued  disguises  are  too  great  a constraint; 


men  would  leave  off  their  vices  rather  than  un- 
dergo the  toil  of  practising  them  in  private. 

Swift. 

The  making  religion  necessary  to  interest 
might  increase  hypocrisy ; but  if  one  in  twenty 
should  be  brought  to  true  piety,  and  nineteen  be 
only  hypocrites,  the  advantage  would  still  be 
great.  Swift. 

It  is  possible  for  a man  who  hath  the  appear- 
ance of  religion  to  be  wicked  and  an  hypocrite ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a man  who  openly  de- 
clares against  religion  to  give  any  reasonable 
security  that  he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel. 

Swift. 

Whoever  is  a hypocrite  in  his  religion  mocks 
God,  presenting  to  him  the  outside,  and  reserv- 
ing the  inward  for  his  enemy. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a part  long ; 
for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will 
always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  pass 
out  and  betray  herself  one  time  or  other. 

Tillotson. 


IDEAS. 

cannot  have  a single  image  that  did  not 
irougb  the  sight ; but  we  have  the  power 
-ing  and  compounding  those  images  into 
varieties  of  picture. 

Addison  : Spectator. 

e ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man 
canscript  of  the  world ; to  this  we  may 
it  words  are  the  transcripts  of  those  ideas 
re  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing 
iting  are  the  transcript  of  words. 

Addison. 

lea,  like  a ghost  (according  to  the  corn- 
ion  of  ghosts),  must  be  spoken  to  a little 
will  explain  itself.  Dickens. 

philosophy  of  Locke  the  archetypes  of 
s are  the  things  really  existing  out  of  us. 

Fleming. 

Platonic  sense,  ideas  were  the  patterns 
J to  which  the  Deity  fashioned  the  phe- 
or  ectypal  world. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

as,  in  my  sense  of  the  word,  are  what- 
the  object  of  the  understanding,  when 
Inks ; or  whatsoever  it  is  the  mind  can 
red  about  in  thinking.  Locke. 

fcyer  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is 
fliate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or 
ping,  that  I call  idea.  Locke. 


Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge, are  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensa 
tion  and  reflection.  Locke. 

These  simple  ideas  the  understanding  can  no 
more  refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  them  out, 
than  a mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the 
images  which  the  objects  set  before  it  produce. 

Locke. 

External  material  things,  as  the  objects  of 
sensation;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds 
within,  as  the  objects  of  reflection  ; are  the  only 
originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their 
beginning.  Locke. 

If  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  for 
where  the. ideas  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowl- 
edge, no  assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  proposi- 
tions about  them.  Locke. 

Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  those  that, 
for  the  most  part,  men  reason  of  within  them- 
selves, and  always  those  which  they  commune 
about  with  others.  Locke. 

It  suffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea  that  it  be 
considered  as  one  representation  or  picture; 
though  made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars. 

Locke. 

What  is  now  “idea”  for  us?  How  infinite 
the  fall  of  this  word  since  the  time  when  Milton 
sang  of  the  Creator  contemplating  his  newly- 
created  world, — 
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how  it  showed  . . 

Answering  his  great  idea/* — 

its  present  use,  when  this  person  “ has  an  idea 
at  the  train  has  started,”  and  the  other  “ had 

> idea  that  the  dinner  would  be  so  bad” ! 

Trench. 

The  original  of  sensible  and  spiritual  ideas 
ay  be  owing  to  sensation  and  reflection ; the 
icollection  and  fresh  excitation  of  them  to 
her  occasions.  Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 

Those  are  adequate  ideas  which  perfectly 
jpresent  their  archetypes  or  objects.  Inade- 
uate  are  but  a partial  or  incomplete  represen- 
ition  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are 
jferred.  Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 

The  form  under  which  these  things  appear 

> the  mind,  or  the  result  of  our  apprehensions, 

i called  an  idea.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


He  has  nothing  to  prevent  him  but  too  much 
idleness,  which  I have  observed  fills  up  a man’s 
time  much  more  completely,  and  leaves  him 
less  his  own  master,  than  any  sort  of  employ 
men t whatsoever.  Burke: 

To  R.  Shacklelon,  May  I,  1708. 

Idleness  is  the  badge  of  gentry,  the  bane  of 
body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  the 
stepmother  of  discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all 
mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sms,  the 
cushion  upon  which  the  devil  chiefly  reposes, 
and  a great  cause  not  only  of  melancholy,  but 
of  many  other  diseases  : for  the  mind  is  naturally 
active ; and  if  it  be  not  occupied  about  some 
honest  business,  it  rushes  into  mischief  or  sink? 
into  melancholy.  Robert  Burton. 

If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  you  improve 
that  hour,  instead  of  idling  it  away  ? 

1 Chesterfield. 


Those  inward  representations  of  spirit,  thought, 
>ve,  and  hatred,  are  pure  and  mental  ideas,  be- 
gging to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of  shape 
r sense  in  them.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


IDENTITY. 

Identity  is  a relation  between  our  cognitions 
>f  a thing,  not  between  things  themselves. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  think- 
ng,  and  it  is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be 
vhat  he  calls  self,  and  thereby  distinguishes 
limself  from  all  other  thinking  beings,  in  this 
done  consists  personal  identity,  i.e.  the  same- 
less  of  a rational  being.  Locke. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in 
nothing  but  a participation  of  the  same  con- 
tinued life  by  constantly  fleeting  particles  of 
matter  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the  same 
organized  body.  Locke. 

If  we  take  away  consciousness  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to 
place  personal  identity.  Locke. 

I cannot  remember  a thing  that  happened  a 
year  ago,  without  a conviction,  as  strong  as 
nemory  can  give,  that  I,  the  same  identical  per- 
son who  now  remember  that  event,  did  then 
«xist.  T.  Reid. 


IDLENESS. 

Idleness  is  a constant  sin,  and  labour  is  a duty. 
Idleness  is  but  the  devil’s  home  for  temptation, 
and  unprofitable,  distracting  musings. 

Baxter. 

Such  men  lose  their  intellectual  powers  for 
want  of  exerting  them ; and,  having  trifled  away 
youth,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trifling 
away  age.  Bolingbroke. 


Some  one,  in  casting  up  his  accounts,  put 
down  a very  large  sum  per  annum  for  his  idle- 
ness. But  there  is  another  account  more  awpu 
than  that  of  our  expenses,  in  which  many  will 
find  that  their  idleness  has  mainly  contributed 
the  balance  against  them.  From  its  very  in- 
action, idleness  ultimately  becomes  the  mo 
active  cause  of  evil ; as  a palsy  is  more  to 
dreaded  than  a fever.  The  Turks  have  a pro- 
verb which  says  that  the  devil  tempts  all  o 
men,  but  that  idle  men  tempt  the  devil. 

Colton  : Lacon. 


Troubles  spring  from  idleness,  and  grievous 
:oils  from  needless  ease.  B.  FranKLI  . 

We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idiene^ 

three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  tunes 

as  much  by  our  folly.  B.  Frankl  . 

Children  generally  hate  to  be  idle ; all  the 
care  then  is,  that  their  busy  humour  should 
constantly  employed  in  something  0 
them.  LoCK 

That  period  includes  more  than  a hundred 
sentences  that  might  be  writ  to  express  mu  P 
cation  of  nothings,  and  all  the  fatiguing  pe  pe 
ual  business  of  having  no  business  to 

In  my  opinion,  idleness  is  no  less  the  pest  ^ 
society,  than  of  solitude.  Nothing  contra 
mind,  nothing  engenders  trifles,  tales, 
biting,  slander,  and  falsities,  so  much  as  B 
shut  up  in  a room,  opposite  each  other,  * . 

duced  to  no  other  occupation  than  the  n • 
of  continual  chattering.  When  all  are  employee!, 
they  speak  only  when  they  have  some  g 
say;  but  if  you  are  doing  nothing,  yo 

absolutely  talk  incessantly,  which  of  all  c 
straints  is  the  most  troublesome  ana  . 

dangerous.  I dare  go  even  further,  an 
tain,  that  to  render  a circle  truly  ag.reea^’ 
one  must  be  not  only  doing  something, 
thing  which  requires  a little  attention.  ^^ 
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jousand  evils  do  afflict  that  man  which 
himself  an  idle  and  unprofitable  carcass. 

Sallust. 

no  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to  keep 
r a certain  stock  of  knowledge,  than  it  is 
: to  keep  together  a stock  of  ice  exposed 
neridian  sun.  Every  day  destroys  a fact, 
m,  or  an  influence ; and  the  only  way  of 
ing  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  pile  is  by 
tly  adding  to  it. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

is  excess  the  only  thing  by  which  sin 
men  in  their  health,  and  the  comfortable 
ent  of  themselves;  but  many  are  also 
: to  a very  ill  and  languishing  habit  of 
y mere  idleness;  and  idleness  is  both 
great  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many  more. 

South. 


native  country.  Rome  gradually  became  the 
common  temple  of  her  subjects,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  bestowed  on  all  the  gods  of 
mankind.  Gibbon  : 

Decline  and  Fall , vol.  i. 

The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not  merely  a 
speculative  doctrine,  professed  in  the  schools 
or  preached  in  the  temples.  The  innumerable 
deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  in- 
terwoven with  every  circumstance  of  business 
or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life ; and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape  the  observance  of 
them  without,  at  the  same  time,  renouncing  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  The  important  trans- 
actions of  peace  and  war  were  prepared  or  con- 
cluded by  solemn  sacrifices,  in  which  the  magis- 
trate, the  senator,  and  the  soldier  were  obliged 
to  participate.  Gibbon  : Decline  and  Fall. 


die  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead ; un- 
led  in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

>ng  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  our 
11  the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and 
acy  are  prevented ; and  there  is  but  little 
>r  temptation. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this  world 
next,  are  emphatically  fools  at  large. 

Tillotson. 

less  and  luxury  bring  forth  poverty  and 
and  this  tempts  men  to  injustice,  and 
iseth  enmity  and  animosity. 

Tillotson. 

:ontemplation  of  things  that  are  imperti- 
us,  and  do  not  concern  us,  are  but  a more 
■ idleness.  Tillotson. 


Idolatry  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a mere 
speculative  error  respecting  the  object  of  wor- 
ship, of  little  or  no  practical  efficacy.  Its  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  a fallen  creature  is  most  tena- 
cious, its  operation  most  extensive.  It  is  a cor- 
rupt practical  institution,  involving  a whole  sys- 
tem of  sentiments  and  manners  which  perfectly 
moulds  and  transforms  its  votaries.  It  modifies 
human  nature  under  every  aspect  under  which 
it  can  be  contemplated,  being  intimately  blended 
and  incorporated  with  all  its  perceptions  of  good 
and  evil,  with  all  ifs  infirmities,  passions,  and 
fears.  Robert  Hall  : 

Address  to  Rev.  Eustace  Carey. 

Idolatry  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worship- 
ping that  for  God  which  is  not  God,  but  it  is 
also  a worshipping  the  true  God  in  a way  un- 
suitable to  his  nature,  and  particularly  by  the 
mediation  of  images  and  corporal  resemblances. 

South. 


IDOLATRY. 

ind,  therefore,  in  this  enchanted  glass, 
Is,  or  false  appearances,  of  several  dis- 
ts,  every  sort  comprehending  many 
. The  first  sort  I call  idols  of  the  nation 
the  second,  idols  of  the  den  or  cave ; 
, idols  of  the  forum ; and  the  fourth, 
he  theatre. 

Bacon  : Novum  Organum , Book  I. 

:ities  of  a thousand  groves  and  a thou- 
ims  possessed  in  peace  their  local  and 
influence ; nor  could  the  Roman,  who 
d the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the 
who  presented  his  offering  to  the 
genius  of  the  Nile.  Every  virtue, 
vice,  acquired  its  divine  representa- 
7 art  and  profession  its  patron,  whose 
even  in  the  most  distant  ages  and 
ere  uniformly  derived  from  the  char- 
eir  peculiar  votaries.  It  was  the  cus- 
e Romans]  to  tempt  the  protectors  of 
tities  by  the  promise  of  more  distin- 
>nours  than  they  possessed  in  their 


Idolatry  is  certainly  the  first-born  of  folly, 
the  great  and  leading  paradox ; nay,  the  very 
abridgment  and  sum  total  of  all  absurdities. 

South. 

Philosophers  and  common  heathen  believed 
one  God,  to  whom  all  things  were  referred; 
but  under  this  God  they  worshipped  many  in- 
ferior and  subservient  gods. 

Stillingfleet. 

In  this  mania  for  foreign  gods  the  nobles  and 
the  emperors  themselves  set  the  most  corrupting 
examples.  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  Egyptian  gods.  So 
also  Vespasian.  Nero  served  all  gods,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dea  Syra.  Marcus  Aurelius 
caused  the  priests  of  all  foreign  gods  and  nations 
to  be  assembled  in  order  to  implore  aid  for  the 
Roman  empire  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Marcomanni.  Commodus  caused  himself  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  Isis 
and  the  Persian  Mithras.  Severus  worshipped 
especially  the  Egyptian  Serapis ; Caracalla 
chiefly  the  Egyptian  Isis;  and  Heliogabalus 
the  Syrian  deities ; though  he  was  desirous  of 
becoming  a priest  of  the  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and 
Christian  religions.  THOIUCK. 
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IGNORANCE. 

There  is  no  slight  danger  from  general  igno- 
nce ; and  the  only  choice  which  Providence 
s graciously  left  to  a vicious  government,  is 
:her  to  fall  by  the  people,  if  they  are  suffered 
become  enlightened,  or  with  them,  if  they  are 
*pt  enslaved  and  ignorant.  Coleridge. 

To  write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  with- 
it  having  previously  taken  the  pains  to  under- 
and it,  is  a breach  of  the  duty  which  we  owe 
ourselves,  though  it  may  be  no  offence  against 
e laws  of  the  land.  The  privilege  of  talking 
id  even  publishing  nonsense  is  necessary  in  a 
ee  state ; but  the  more  sparingly  we  make  use 
' it  the  better.  Coleridge. 

Rude  and  unpolished  are  all  the  operations 
F the  soul  in  their  beginnings,  before  they  are 
lltivated  with  art  and  study.  Dryden. 


Few  consider  into  what  degree  of  sottishness 
and  confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sink  them- 
selves. South. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  people  understand 
their  ignorance,  for  it  requires  knowledge  to 
perceive  it;  and  therefore  he  that  can  perceive 
it,  hath  it  not.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

When  complaints  are  made — often  not  alto- 
gether without  reason— of  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance of  facts  on  such  or  such  subjects,  it  will 
often  be  found  that  the  parties  censured,  though 
possessing  less  knowledge  than  is  desirable,  ye4, 
possess  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
Their  deficiency  in  arranging  and  applying  their 
knowledge,  in  combining  facts,  and  correctly 
deducing,  and  rightly  employing,  general  princi- 
ples, will  be  perhaps  greater  than  their  ignorance 
of  facts. 

Whately  : Pref.  to  Bacon  s Essays. 


Did  we  but  compare  the  miserable  scantness 
f our  capacities  with  the  vast  profundity  of 
lings,  truth  and  modesty  would  teach  us  wary 
inguage.  GLANVILL. 

I respect  the  man  who  knows  distinctly  what 
e wishes.  The  greater  part  of  all  the  mischief 
a the  world  arises  from  the  fact  that  men  do 
ot  sufficiently  understand  their  own  aims. 
They  have  undertaken  to  build  a tower,  and 
pend  no  more  labour  on  the  foundation  than 
vould  be  necessary  to  erect  a hut. 

Goethe. 

Ignorance  gives  a sort  of  eternity  to  prejudice, 
ind  perpetuity  to  error.  Robert  Hall  : 

Advantages  of  Knoiuledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes. 

Obstinate  contemners  of  all  helps  and  arts, 
juch  as,  presuming  on  their  natural  parts,  dare 
ieride  all  diligence,  and  seem  to  mock  at  the 
:erms  when  they  understand  not  the  things, 
think  that  way  to  get  off  wittily  with  their  igno- 
rance. Ben  Jonson. 

Things  reflected  on  in  gross  and  transiently 
carry  the  show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them, 
and  are  thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Locke. 

Thousands  of  things  which  now  either  wholly 
escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which  our  short- 
sighted reason  having  got  some  faint  glimpse  of, 
we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after.  Locke. 

There  is  not  so  contemptible  a plant  or  animal 
that  does  not  confound  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing. Locke. 

There  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or 
cabal  whatsoever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant 
were  not  the  most  violent : for  a bee  is  not  a 
busier  animal  than  a blockhead.  However,  such 
instruments  are  necessary  to  politicians;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as  with  clocks, 
which  must  have  some  lead  weight  hanging  at 
«iem,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
tiner  and  more  useful  parts.  Pope 


ILL-NATURE. 

The  ill-natured  man  gives  himself  a large 
ield  to  expatiate  in:  he  exposes  those  failings 
n human  nature  which  the  other  would  cas  a 
eil  over.  Addison. 

By  indulging  this  fretful  temper  you  alienate 
hose  on  whose  affection  much  of  your  comfo 
lepends.  BlaIR’ 

But  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  set  raa/1‘ 
tind  at  defiance  by  hourly  irritation,  and  w 
ive  but  to  infuse  malignity  and  multiply  ene 
mies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no  designs 
promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  atta,n,J» 
power  by  insolence,  or  of  climbing  to  greatn 
by  trampling  on  others.  They  give  up  a 
sweets  of  kindness  for  the  sake  of  peevishn  » 
petulance,  or  gloom  ; and  alienate  the  wor  y 
neglect  of  the  common  forms  of  civility,  an 
breach  of  the  established  laws  of  conversation. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  50. 

Peevishness  may  be  considered  the  fan.kej 
life,  that  destroys  its  vigour,  and  checks  its 
provement ; that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depr 
tions,  and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  can 
consume.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Though  it  [peevishness]  breaks  not  out  m 
paroxysms  of  outrage,  it  wears  out  happ 
by  slow  corrosion.  DR-  S.  John  • 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  ungrateful It  a 
they  are  never  to  be  obliged.  L’EstraN 
Ill-nature  . . . consists  of  a proneness  to  d ° 
ill  turns,  attended  with  a secret  joy  upo 
sight  of  any  mischief  that  befalls  an  ot  er» 
of  an  utter  insensibility  of  any  kindness , 
him.  SoUTH- 

Wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  may  ^ 
infallibly  conclude  that  there  is  a SroWin^t  oW 
of  ill-nature  in  that  breast,  as  you  may™0 
that'man  to  have  the  plague  upon  J 
see  the  tokens. 
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thing  that  i',  apt  to  disturb  the  world,  and 
nate  the  affections  of  men  from  one  an* 
>uch  as  cross  and  distasteful  humours,  is 
expressly,  or  by  clear  consequence  and 
ion,  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament. 

Tillotson. 


satisfaction,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  gratified 
at. the  same  time,  while  the  fancy  is  busy  in 
copying  after  the  understanding,  and  transcrib- 
ing ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  the 
material. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  421. 


IMAGINATION. 

sound  and  proper  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  cul- 

I of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  estimable  in 

man  character.  Abercrombie. 

truth  of  it  is,  I look  upon  a sound  imagi- 
as  the  greatest  blessing  in  life,  next  to 
• judgment,  and  a good  conscience.  In 
an  time,  since  there  are  very  few  whose 
are  not  more  or  less  subject  to  these 

II  thoughts  and  apprehensions,  we  ought 
ourselves  against  them  by  the  dictates  of 
and  religion,  “ to  pull  the  old  woman 

Dur  hearts”  (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  the 
of  my  paper)  and  extinguish  those  im- 
nt  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a time 
; are  not  able  to  judge  of  their  absurdity, 
ve  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  men 
lone,  thid  there  are  such  phantoms  and 
ions  as  those  I have  been  speaking  of,  let 
eavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  inter- 
Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole 
n in  his  hands,  and  moderates  them  after 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
o break  loose  upon  another  without  his 
:dgo  and  permission. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  12. 

in  1./  a polite  imagination  is  let  into  a 
ian/  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not 
of  receiving.  He  can  converse  with  a 
and  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a 
He  meets  with  a secret  refreshment  in 
ption,  and  often  feels  a greater  satisfac- 
he  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows  than 
does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him, 
a kind  of  property  in  everything  he 
d makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated 
nature  administer  to  his  pleasures  : so 
ooks  upon  the  world  as  it  were  in  an- 
jht,  and  discovers  in  it  a multitude  of 
jhat  conceal  themselves  from  the  gen- 
’ mankind. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  41 1. 
leasures  of  the  imagination  are  not 
onfined  to  such  particular  authors  as 
*sant  in  material  objects,  but  are  often 
t with  among  the  polite  masters  of 
criticism,  and  other  speculations  ab- 
x>m  matter,  who,  though  they  do  not 
reat  of  the  visible  parts  of  nature, 
w from  them  similitudes,  metaphors, 
wies.  By  these  allusions,  a truth  in 
landing  is,  as  it  were,  reflected  by  the 

r;  we  are  able  to  see  something  like 
shape  in  a notion,  and  to  discover 
of  thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter, 
the  mind  receives  a great  deal  of 


It  is  this  talent  of  affecting  the  imagination 
that  gives  an  embellishment  to  good  sense,  and 
makes  one  man’s  compositions  more  agreeable 
than  another’s.  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  gen- 
eral, but  is  the  very  life  and  highest  perfection 
of  poetry.  Where  it  shines  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, it  has  preserved  several  poems  for  many 
ages,  that  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them ; and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are 
present,  the  work  appears  dry  and  insipid  if  this 
single  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in  it 
like  creation.  It  bestows  a kind  of  existence, 
and  draws  up  to  the  reader’s  view  several  ob- 
jects which  are  not  to  be  found  in  being.  It 
makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a greater 
variety  to  God’s  works.  In  a word,  it  is  able 
to  beautify  and  adorn  the  most  illustrious  scenes 
in  the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with  more 
glorious  shows  and  apparitions  than  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  it. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  421. 

By  imagination,  a man  in  a dungeon  is  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and 
landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature. 

Addison. 

By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy 
I mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects  when 
we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paint- 
ings, statues,  or  descriptions.  Addison. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and 
substantial  happiness  for  what  is  showy  and 
superficial.  Addison. 

Though  the  presence  of  imaginary  good  can- 
not make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  make 
us  miserable.  Addison. 

To  fortify  imagination  there  be  three  ways : 
the  authority  whence  the  belief  is  derived, 
means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  means  to  repeat  it  and  refresh  it. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Imagination  I understand  to  be  the  represen 
tation  of  an  individual  thought.  Imagination 
is  of  three  kinds : joined  with  belief  of  that 
which  is  to  come ; joined  with  memory  of  that 
which  is  past;  and  of  things  present,  or  as  if 
they  were  present : for  I comprehend  in  this, 
imagination  feigned  and  at  pleasure, — as  if  one 
should  imagine  such  a man  to  be  in  the  vest- 
ments of  a pope,  or  to  have  wings. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Imagination  is  like  to  work  better  upon  sleep- 
ing men  than  men  awake.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  imagination  of  a poet  is  a thing  so  nice 
and  delicate  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out 
images  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  ore  of  the 
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IMAGINATION. 


f who,  in  any  age,  have  come  up  to  that 
iracter.  Bishop  Berkeley  : To  Pope . 

The  imagination  may  be  said,  in  its  widest 
ise,  to  be  synonymous  with  invention,  de- 
ting  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
her  “ bodies  forth  the  form  of  things  un- 
own,”  or  produces  original  thoughts  or  new 
mbinations  of  ideas  from  materials  stored  up 
the  memory.  The  fancy  may  be  considered 
at  peculiar  habit  of  association  which  presents 
our  choice  all  the  different  materials  that  are 
bservient  to  the  efforts  of  the  imagination. 

Brande. 

Besides  the  ideas,  with  their  annexed  pains 
id  pleasures,  which  are  presented  by  the  sense ; 
c mind  of  man  possesses  a sort  of  creative 
)wer  of  its  own;  either  in  representing  at 
easure  the  images  of  things  in  the  order  and 
anner  in  which  they  were  received  by  the 
:nses,  or  in  combining  those  images  in  a new 
anner,  and  according  to  a different  order, 
his  power  is  called  imagination ; and  to  this 
slongs  whatever  is  called  wit,  fancy,  invention, 
nd  the  like.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
ower  of  the  imagination  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ucing  anything  absolutely  new  ; it  can  only 
ary  the  disposition  of  those  ideas  which  it  has 
eceived  from  the  senses.  Now  the  imagination 
» the  most  extensive  province  of  pleasure  and 
ain,  as  it  is  the  region  of  our  fears  and  our 
topes,  and  of  all  our  passions  that  are  connected 
rith  them ; and  whatever  is  calculated  to  affect 
he  imagination  with  these  commanding  ideas, 

>y  force  of  any  original  natural  impression, 
nust  have  the  same  power  pretty  equally  over 
ill  men.  For  since  the  imagination  is  only  the 
epresentation  of  the  senses,  it  can  only  be 
leased  or  displeased  with  the  images,  from  the 
same  principle  on  which  the  sense  is  pleased  or 
displeased  with  the  realities ; and  consequently 
there  must  be  just  as  close  an  agreement  in  the 
imaginations  as  in  the  senses  of  men.  A little 
attention  will  convince  us  that  this  must  of 
necessity  be  the  case. 

Burke : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful : Introd. 

On  Taste,  1756. 

Imaging  is,  in  itself,  the  very  height  and  life 
of  poetry,  which,  by  a kind  of  enthusiasm,  or 
extraordinary  emotion  of  soul,  makes  it  seem 
to  us  that  we  behold  those  things  which  the  poet 
paints.  Dryden. 

Imagination,  although  a faculty  of  quite  sub- 
ordinate rank  to  intellect,  is  of  infinite  value  for 
enlarging  the  field  for  the  action  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  a conducting  and  facilitating  medium  for 
intellect  to  expand  itself  through,  where  it  may 
feel  itself  in  a genial,  vital  element,  instead  of 
a vacuum.  John  Foster  : 

Life  and  Thoughts  by  W.  W.  Everts , 266. 

The  imagination,  which  is  of  simple  percep- 
tion, doth  never  of  itself,  and  directly,  mislead 
us,  yet  it  is  the  almost  fatal  means  of  our 
deception.  Glanvill. 


To  confine  the  imagination  is  as  facile  \ rer- 
formance  as  the  Goteham’s  design  of  hedging 
in  the  cuckoo.  Glanvill. 

The  most  improved  spirits  are  frequently 
caught  in  the  entanglements  of  a tenacious 
imagination.  GLANVILL. 

It  is  a certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are 
entirely  incompatible.  When  the  affections  are 
moved  there  is  no  place  for  the  imagination. 
The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  h 
impossible  that  all  its  faculties  can  operate  al 
once  ; and  the  more  any  one  predominates,  tne 
less  room  there  is  for  the  others  to  exert  their 
vigour.  For  this  reason  a greater  degree  01 
simplicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  whe 
men,  actions,  and  passions  are  Panted,  than  1 
such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the 
,re  engaging  and  beautiful,  one  may  safely 
on  this  account  give  the  preference  , 
treme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refineme  . 

Hume  : Essays. 

It  is  the  divine  attribute  of  the  imagination 
that  it  is  irrepressible,  unconfinable ; that  when 
..  u it  ran  create  a worm 


the  real  world  is  shut  out,  it  can  create  a v 
for  itself,  and  with  a necromantic  power  «n 
conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  an 
liant  visions  to  make  solitude  populous,  and 
irradiate  the  gloom  of  a dungeon. 

Washington  Irving. 

Whatever  makes  the  past  or  lhe.fuJ^eP^‘ 
dominate  over  the  present,  exalt,  us  m the  scale 
of  thinking  beings.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

If  we  will  stand  boggling  at  imapnary  evds, 
let  us  never  blame  a horse  for ( J^mg 


shadow. 


L’EstraNCE. 


Generalization  is  necessary  to  the > »^va 
ment  of  knowledge ; but  particulan iy ' ion 

pensable  to  the  creations  of  the  imag  a 
In  proportion  as  men  know  more  and  thvnz 
more,  they  look  less  at  individuals r and  more  ^ 
classes.  They  therefore  make  better  e 
and  worse  poems.  They  give  us  Tonalities  in* 
instead  of  images,  and  person  ifiedq1 1 
stead  of  men.  They  may  be  better 
analyze  human  nature  than  their  p 
But  analysis  is  not  the  business  of  the  pue 
His  office  is  to  portray,  not  to  drssect.  He 
believe  in  a moral  sense,  like  Shaft  fr 
may  refer  all  human  actions  to  lhe 

Helvetius , or  he  may  never  think  “j 

matter  at  all.  His  creed  on  such  subjects^, 
no  more  influence  his  poetry,  Pr0P  ^ have 
than  the  notions  which  a painter  m y M 
conceived  respecting  the  lachrymal  g (ear, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  If 

of  his  Niobe,  or  the  blushes  of  h^  Aur 
Shakespeare  had  written  a book  on  th 
of  human  actions,  it  is  by  no  means  cert 
it  would  have  been  a good  one.  , half  so 

improbable  that  it  would  have  con  . & to 

much  able  reasoning  on  the  su  J coUld 

be  found  in  the  Fable  of  the  Be  • ^ he 

Mandeville  have  created  an  Iago 
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low  to  resolve  characters  into  their  ele- 
would  he  have  been  able  to  combine 
lements  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  up 
a real,  living,  individual  man  ? 
xjrd  Macaulay:  Milton , Aug.  1825. 

barbarous  age  the  imagination  exercises 
)tic  power.  So  strong  is  the  perception 
t is  unreal  that  it  often  overpowers  all 
»sions  of  the  mind  and  all  the  sensations 
x>dy.  At  first,  indeed,  the  phantasm  re- 
undivulged,  a hidden  treasure,  a word- 
etry,  an  invisible  painting,  a silent  music, 
a of  which  the  pains  and  pleasures  exist 
dreamer  alone,  a bitterness  which  the 
nly  knoweth,  a joy  with  which  a stranger 
iddleth  not.  The  machinery  by  which 
re  to  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to 
• is  as  yet  rude  and  defective.  Between 
nd  mind  there  is  a great  gulf.  The  imi- 
irts  do  not  exist,  or  are  in  their  lower 
But  the  actions  of  men  amply  prove 
s faculty  which  gives  birth  to  those  arts 
•idly  active.  It  is  not  yet  the  inspiration 
s and  sculptors ; but  it  is  the  amusement 
day,  the  terror  of  the  night,  the  fertile 
of  wild  superstitions.  It  turns  the  clouds 
jantic  shapes  and  the  winds  into  doleful 
The  belief  which  springs  from  it  is 
bsolute  and  undoubting  than  any  which 
derived  front  evidence.  It  resembles 
th  which  we  repose  in  our  own  sensa- 
Thus,  the  Arab,  when  covered  with 
?,  saw  nothing  but  the  dark  eyes  and  the 
kerchief  of  a beckoning  Houri.  The 
rn  warrior  laughed  in  the  pangs  of  death 
e thought  of  the  mead  of  Valhalla, 
first  works  of  the  imagination  are,  as  we 
id,  poor  and  rude,  not  from  the  want  of 
hut  from  the  want  of  materials.  Phidias 
ave  done  nothing  with  an  old  tree  and 
one,  or  Homer  with  the  language  of 
olland.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

John  Dry  den,  Jan.  1828. 

nation  is  that  faculty  which  arouses  the 
by  the  impression  of  exterior  objects; 
tuenced  by  these  objects,  and  conse- 
it  is  in  affinity  with  them ; it  is  con- 
its fear  or  courage  flies  from  imagina- 
magination  : the  same  in  love,  hate, 
rief;  hence  I conclude  it  to  be  a most 
nosphere.  Lord  John  Russell. 

t it  be  supposed  that  terrors  of  imagina- 
to  childhood  alone.  The  reprobate 
»ich  has  discarded  all  love  of  God, 
> easily  rid  itself  of  the  fear  of  the 
d even  when  it  succeeds  in  that  also, 
;n  create  a hell  for  itself.  We  have 
unbelievers  who  thought  it  probable 
ihould  be  awake  in  their  graves : and 
the  opinion  for  which  they  had  ex- 
. Christian’s  hope  of  immortality ! 

Southey. 

Jiness  of  conception  is  to  present  us 
Act  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or 
But  we  have,  moreover,  a power  of 


modifying  our.  conceptions , by  combining  the 
parts  of  different  ones  together,  so  as  to  form 
new  wholes  of  our  own  creation.  I shall  em- 
ploy the  word  imagination  to  express  this 
power,  and  I apprehend  that  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  if  imagination  be  the  power 
which  gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  The  operations  of  imagina- 
tion are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  materials 
which  conception  furnishes,  but  may  be  equally 
employed  about  all  the  subjects  of  our  knowl- 
edge. Dugald  Stewart. 

The  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  spring 
of  human  activity,  and  the  principal  source  of 
human  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  present- 
ing to  the  mind  scenes  and  characters  more  per- 
fect than  those  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it 
prevents  us  from  ever  being  completely  satisfied 
with  our  present  condition  or  with  our  past 
attainments,  and  engages  us  continually  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  untried  enjoyment,  or  of  some 
ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the 
selfish  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to 
their  personal  accomplishments;  and  hence  the 
zeal  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher  to  advance 
the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man 
will  become  as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

Wherever  men  are  assembled  in  societies, 
and  are  not  swallowed  up  in  sloth  or  most  de- 
basing passion,  there  the  great  elements  of  our 
nature  are  in  action ; and  much  as  in  this  day, 
to  look  upon  the  face  of  life,  it  appears  to  be 
removed  from  all  poetry,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  most  civilized 
life — in  our  cities,  in  each  great  metropolis  of 
commerce,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  active  con 
centration  of  all  those  relations  of  being  which 
seem  most  at  war  with  imagination — there  the 
materials  which  imagination  seeks  in  human 
life  are  yet  to  be  found.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished,  therefore,  for  the  sake  both  of  our 
literature  and  of  our  life,  that  imagination 
would  again  be  content  to  dwell  with  life ; that 
we  had  less  of  poetry,  and  more  of  strength — 
and  that  imagination  were  again  to  be  found,  as 
it  used  to  be,  one  of  the  elements  of  life  itself, 
— a strong  principle  of  our  nature,  living  in  the 
midst  of  our  affections  and  passions,  blending 
with,  kindling,  invigorating,  and  exalting  them 
all.  Professor  John  Wilson. 

When  the  imagination  frames  a comparison, 
if  it  does  not  strike  on  the  first  presentation,  a 
sense  of  the  truth  of  the  likeness,  from  the  mo- 
ment it  is  perceived,  grows — and  continues  to 
grow — upon  the  mind ; the  resemblance  depend- 
ing less  upon  outline  of  form  and  feature  than 
upon  expression  and  effect, — less  upon  casual 
and  outstanding,  than  upon  inherent,  internal 
properties ; moreover,  the  images  invariably  mod- 
ify each  other.  The  law  under  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  fancy  are  carried  on  is  as  capricious 
as  the  accidents  of  things,  and  the  eflects  arc 
surprising,  playful,  ludicrous,  amusing,  tender. 
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pathetic,  as  the  objects  happen  to  be  oppo- 
tely  produced,  or  fortunately  combined.  Fancy 
given  to  quicken  and  beguile  the  temporal 
irt  of  our  nature ; imagination  to  incite  and  to 
ipport  the  eternal.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true 
iat  fancy  > as  she  is  an  active,  is  also,  under  her 
wn  laws,  and  in  her  own  spirit,  a creative,  fac- 
Ity.  In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously  aims 
: a rivalship  with  imagination , and  imagination 
-ops  to  work  with  the  materials  of  fancy , might 
e illustrated  from  the  compositions  of  all  elo- 
uent  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 

Wordsworth. 

The  grand  storehouse  of  enthusiastic  and 
leditative  imagination,  of  poetical  as  contra- 
istinguished  from  human  and  dramatic  imagi- 
.ation,  are  the  prophetical  and  lyrical  parts  of 
be  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  Milton, 
o which  I cannot  forbear  to  add  those  of  Spen- 
Pr  Wordsworth. 


Imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for 
inquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  imita- 
tion, by  comparing  its  likeness  or  unlikeness  to 
the  original.  Dryden. 

Imitators  are  but  a servile  kind  of  cattle,  say> 
the  poet.  Dryden. 

There  are  ladies,  without  knowing  what  tenses 
and  participles,  adverbs  and  prepositions  aie, 
speak  as  properly  and  correctly  as  most  gentle 
men  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  ordinary 

methods  of  grammar  schools. 

On  Education. 


IMMORALITY. 

When  men  of  rank  and  fortune  pass  away 
their  lives  in  criminal  pursuits  and  practices  tney 
render  themselves  more  vile  and  despicable  than 
any  innocent  man  can  be,  whatever  low  sta  1 
his  fortune  and  birth  have  placed  him  m. 

Addison. 


IMITATION. 

The  imitators  of  Shakespeare,  fixing  their 
ittention  on  his  wonderful  power  of  expression, 
lave  directed  their  imitation  to  this. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

It  is  by  imitation,  far  more  than  by  precept, 
hat  we  learn  everything ; and  what  we  learn 
thus  we-  acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but 
more  pleasantly.  This  forms  our  manners,  our 
opinions,  our  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
links  of  society ; it  is  a species  of  mutual  com- 
pliance, which  all  men  yield  to  each  other, 
without  constraint  to  themselves,  and  which  is  ] 
extremely  flattering  to  all.  Herein  it  is  that 
painting  and  many  other  agreeable  arts  have  laid 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  their  power. 
And  since,  by  its  influence  on  our  manners  and 
our  passions,  it  is  of  such  great  consequence,  I 
shall  here  venture  to  lay  down  a rule  which  may 
inform  us  with  a good  degree  of  certainty  when 
we  are  to  attribute  the  power  of  the  arts  to  imi- 
tation, or  to  our  pleasure  in  the  skill  of  the  imi- 
tator merely,  and  when  to  sympathy,  or  some 
other  cause  in  conjunction  with  it:  when  the 
object  represented  in  poetry  or  painting  is  such 
as  we  could  have  no  desire  of  seeing  in  the 
reality,  then  I may  be  sure  that  its  power  in 
poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the  power  of 
imitation,  and  to  no  cause  operating  in  the  thing 
itself.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756. 

Since  a true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us 
pleasure,  a lively  imitation  of  it,  either  in  poetry 
or  painting,  must  produce  a much  greater;  for 
both  these  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  of 
nature,  but  of  the  best  nature.  Dryden. 

In  the  way  of  imitation,  the  translator  not  only 
varies  from  the  words  and  sense,  but  forsakes 
them  as  he  sees  occasion ; and,  taking  only  some 
general  hints  from  the  original,  runs  diversions 
upon  the  groundwork.  Dryden. 


The  readiest  way  to  entangle  the  mind  with 
false  docrine  is  first  to  entice  the  will  to  wanto 
living.  teCHM. 

Corrupt  manners  in  living  breed  false  judg- 
ment in  doctrine  : sin  and  fleshliness 
sects  and  heresies.  AscnK*' 

Do  we  not  see  that  slothful,  intempemte,  and 

incontinent  persons  destroy  their  , j 

disease,  their  reputations  with  disgrace,  and  me. 
faculties  with  want  ? 

The  inservient  and  brutal  faculties  controlled 
the  suggestions  of  truth ; pleasure  an  P 1 
overswaying  the  instructions  . 

sensuality  perturbing  the  reenable 
of  virtue.  aiK 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  base  desires  should  so 

extinguish  in  men  the  sense  of  th?ir  • souis 
lence  as  to  make  them  willing  lhatJ^  d 

should  be  like  the  souls  of  beasts,  morta 

corruptible  with  their  bodies? 

Through  the  want  of  a. sincere such 
pleasing  God  in  all  our  actions,  we  a n<5 

irregularities  of  life  as,  by  the  ordinary  mean, 
of  grace,  we  should  have  power  to  av 

Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  d* 

bauchees  among  us  to  change  t l nge 

should  find  it  no  very  hard  matter  tokens  8 
their  judgments. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  int0.^yS^anured 
immoralities  of  life  had  the/,.Jes0f  right 
those  first  practical  notions  and  die  inaljy 
reason  which  the  nature  of  ma  goUTn. 
furnished  with. 

Whatever  appears  against  their  Pre^Sd>  0r 
goes  for  nothing,  being  either  n ?j^lFr. 
passing  for  libel  and  slander. 
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out  a scape  in  oblivion.  But  man  is  a noble 


|£“*  'hese  a"<!  other  excellent  argu-  ""™aI>  sPlendid  in  -to.  and  ^mpou?  inthe 
d.awn  from'  Z ^ °f  ,'he  soul-  'h«e  is  foualC,  emnmn«  .nativili«  »«S  deaths  with 

K^sar-*'i-v 

rcme'Zr  ,o'!h  h * h'nl  ^ do  ff  v . S'«  T.  Brownk : 

ed  by  othe^  who^  SCen  °pened  and  in»-  fydnotaphia,  Urn-Burial,  ch.  v. 

t'oTToT 'fjt  A'™*?  ^ J 

^ii(sW<^^ma”’  ^^^^ool.'whkh^s'capable  I ^ore^when^^feh^ll11^^^^1^111’111*0^* 

ch  immense  perfections  \nA  i pa.  “Jr  ■ ” 1 behold  such  a number  of  arts 

a?rrr--fe«  S3  sa £?•* 

iat  man  can  think  of  k,w  ir  „ . * CICERO.  Be  Senectute,  cap.  21. 

taken  in  as  a sharer  of  exist’  torted  from  m,  T-r^r  deh&htful  error  ex- 
c d nklnd,of  partner  in  eternity,  without  nothin!  « ’ lf  after.  death  1 shaI1  feel' 

swallowed  up  in  wonder  in  nroie  • I n6>  as  some  minute  philosophers  think  I 

sour|CVand,eV°^0n’  “d  in  th'  “ JT  Cd-  Verburg«.  *•  37 5,  8vo. 

~ Beinghaae»„e,XgP^t  &££  in'«  WtatAK tJ" 
"befoXss  eXt°'  f"d  -^itant  „r0,thePS-:'a*d  * tvi 

eh=’P'  Tf°rt  *»  - *- 

>11,  however,  be  the  work  of  eternity  fi"goror  feed  with  our  viands  hL  no  knowtdoe 
, ,N  : Spectator,  No.  590.  ~ man>  and  no  consciousness  of  his  superiority 

out  the’whnf  “ bul  W0Uld  be  bought,  Zd  Zut.Vj  V are  actluainted  with  mattS 
mor  aiitv  °le  C0UrSe  of  his  «fe,  to  aspire  “ ’^e  cLu,J TT*.  We  Cannot  even  B^ss 
r a , Atterbury  a £ °f  ele«ncity,  or  explain  the  laws 

is  made  to  be  immortal,  nature  cannot  meteors  Th  °f  u*!  St0nes  ,bat  fal1  from 
[ the  voice  of  God,  destrov  Twl’  * There  may  be  be,ngs,  thinking  beings 
hat  we  behold  to  perish  were  in^w  ”*?  °r  '"rounding  us,  which  we  do  not  pfr- 

?dTnmn;~ponnlrto*  Tnd  t£f  ^pinioTwe'know  enough 

’^^XSSitrsJF 

»y  with  . lesser  mimd^anV Sir  H.  Daw. 
evocation  °f  course,  return ’immortal.  ^ven  in  * “oral  point  of  view,  I think  the 

K.Ueio  m v-RrT*  Browne-’  analogies  derived  from  the  transformation  of 

' &°  Medici,  I.,  xlviii.,  edit.  1642.  admit  of  some  beautiful  applications 

,SWhh/ng  SLriclIy  im“ortal  but  im-  molo^^T1  "eg,ected  by  pons  ento- 

ant^fh  CVe!i  hath  no  beginning  may  krvn6^  Ji®  *hree plates— of  the  caterpillar 
n°  end»  which  is  the  pecuHar  of  and  butterfly— have,  since  the  time  of  the 

ighTsf  Sfn -C  thrl  Cannot  de«troy  itself  beinvS  beC"  .aP?Hed  to  typify  the  human 
„8_  ® t..fra,a  °f  omnipotency  to  be  so’  ultima**.  1 .ter.res5,aI.fonn»  apparent  death  and 
nfi.  rUte1,aS  not  to  suffer  even  from  extr?n,5  destination;  and  it  seems  more 

aI1  others  have  a depended  S J 7 that  a sordid  «nd  crawling  worm 
1 ™thm  the  reach  of  destruction  Rnl  h “ ? b^COme  a beautiful  and  active  fly— that 
,^C,y  of  Christian  immortality’  frus  -°f  lhe  dark  and  fetid  dunghill 

earthly  glory,  and  the  quaiilyXither’  r,  d a“  instant  entirely  change  its  form, 
death  makes  a folly  of  posthumous  th  ?i!°.the1bl.ue  air’  and  enjoy  the  sunbeams— 

°d,  who  can  only  destroy  our  souls  I afu^  tbat  aJ*:lnB  wbose  pursuits  here  have  been 
t after  an  undying  name,  and  whose  purest  happi- 
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ess  has  been  derived  from  the  acquisition  of 
itellectual  power  and  finite  knowledge,  should 
se  hereafter  into  a state  of  being  where  im- 
lortality  is  no  longer  a name,  and  ascend  to 
le  source  of  Unbounded  Power  and  Infinite 
Visdom.  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Although  the  arguments  now  adduced  in  sup- 
ort  of  the  immortality  of  man  were  less  power- 
ill  than  they  really  are,  they  ought  to  make  a 
eep  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  reflecting 
ierson,  and  determine  the  line  of  conduct  which 
e ought  to  pursue.  If  they  were  only  probable, 
—if  they  possessed  no  greater  degree  of  weight 
han  simply  to  overbalance  the  opposite  argu- 
aents,  still,  it  would  be  every  man’s  interest  to 
,ct  on  the  supposition  that  a future  world  has  a 
eal  existence.  . . . For  if  an  eternal  world  has 
t real  existence,  we  not  only  embrace  an  error 
n rejecting  this  idea,  but,  by  acting  in  conform - 
ty  with  our  erroneous  conceptions,  run  the  risk 
>f  exposing  ourselves  to  the  most  dreadful  and 
ippaliing  consequences.  Whereas,  if  there  be 
10  future  state,  the  belief  of  it,  accompanied 
vith  a corresponding  conduct,  can  produce  no 
)ad  effect  either  upon  our  own  minds  or  those 
)f  others.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  prove  a 
^leasing  illusion  during  our  passage  through  a 
world1  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  woul4 
revive  the  downcast  spirit  when  overwhelmed 
with  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  which  are 
unavoidable  in  our  present  condition. 

Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

Philos,  of  a Future  Slate,  Part  I.,  Sect.  xi. 


Upon  this  short  question,  “ Is  man  immortal, 
or  is  he  not?”  depends  all  that  is  valuable  in 
science,  in  morals,  and  in  theology, — and  all 
that  is  most  interesting  to  man  as  a social  being 
and  as  a rational  and  accountable  intelligence. 
If  he  is  destined  to  an  eternal  existence,  an  im- 
mense importance  must  attach  to  all  his  present 
affections,  actions,  and  pursuits ; and  it  must  be 
a matter  of  infinite  moment  that  they  be  directed 
in  such  a channel  as  will  tend  to  carry  him  for- 
ward in  safety  to  the  felicities  of  a future  world. 
But  if  his  whole  existence  be  circumscribed 
within  the  circle  of  a few  fleeting  years,  man 
appears  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  phenomenon 
in  the  universe,  human  life  a mystery,  the  world 
a scene  of  confusion,  virtue  a mere  phantom,  the 
Creator  a capricious  being,  and  his  plans  and 
arrangements  an  inextricable  maze. 

Dr.  T.  Dick  : 
Philosophy  of  a Future  State , Introd. 

When  I reflect  that  God  has  given  to  inferior 
animals  no  instincts  nor  faculties  that  are  not 
immediately  subservient  to  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  their  beings,  I cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  reason  and  faculties  of  man  were  be 
stowed  upon  the  same  principle,  and  are  con 
nected  with  his  superior  nature.  When  I find 
him,  therefore,  endowed  with  powers  to  carry 
as  it  were  the  line  and  rule  to  the  most  distant 
worlds,  I consider  it  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
a future  ana  more  exalted  destination,  because 
l cannot  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe 


would  depart  from  all  the  analogies  of  the  lower 
creation  in  the  formation  of  his  highest  crea- 
ture, by  gifting  him  with  a capacity  not  only 
utterly  useless,  but  destructive  of  his  content 
ment  and  happiness,  if  his  existence  were  to 
terminate  in  the  grave. 

Lord-Chancellor  Erskine:  Arviata. 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immortality  by 
the  gospel,  did  it  contain  no  other  truth,  were 
sufficient  to  cast  all  the  discoveries  of  science 
into  shade,  and  to  reduce  the  highest  improve 
ments  of  reason  to  the  comparative  nothingness 
which  the  flight  of  a moment  bears  to  eternity. 
By  this  discovery  the  prospects  of  human  nature 
are  infinitely  widened,  the  creature  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  child  of  eternity;  and  as  felicity  w 
not  the  less  valuable  in  the  eye  of  reason 
cause  it  is  remote,  nor  the  misery  which  is 
certain  less  to  be  deprecated  because  it  is  not  im- 
mediately felt,  the  care  of  our  future  interests 
becomes  our  chief,  and,  properly  speaking, 
only,  concern.  All  besides  will  shortly  become 
nothing ; and  therefore,  whenever  it  comes  into 
competition  with  these,  it  is  as  the  small  dust  ot 
the  balance.  ROBERT  HALL : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

How  gloomy  would  be  the  mansions  of  the 
dead  to  him  who  did  not  know  that  he  should 
never  die  ; that  what  now  acts  shall  continue  iU 
agency,  and  what  now  thinks^haH  think^f  - 

And  can  we  then  think  that  the  mosl . natural 
and  most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  not  8 ,. 
answer  it  ? that  nature  should  teach  us  above 
things  to  desire  immortality,  which  is  not 
had  ? especially  when  it  is  the  most  no 


iciauy  wuen  w h 

generous  desire  of  human  nature,  tha 
most  of  all  becomes  a reasonable  creature  to 


IUUM  Ul  iXll  ULWiww  — * i 

desire,  nay,  that  which  is  the  governing  pn»c., 
1 ; of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  la 
r other  passions,  desires,  and  appeti 
a strange  creature  has  God  made 
deceive  him  in  the  most  fundamental  , . 


What 


deceive  mm  in  me  most  ---  ,• 

universal  principle  of  action ; which  m 
whole  life  nothing  else  but  one  continu 
and  imposture  1 „ 

William  Sherlock. 

Discourse  of  the  Immortality  of  the  boul, 

If  the  soul  be  immortal,  it  requires  to  be  cv^ 
tivated  with  attention,  not  only  for  w 
the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  ^ 
— I mean  eternity ; and  the  least  ne*>  ncc5. 

point  may  be  attended  with  endless  consequ  ^ 
If  death  were  the  final  dissolution  o ^ 
wicked  would  be  great  1 1 J soUls, 

delivered  at  once  from  their  bodies,  j 

and  their  vices;  but,  as  the  soul  is  W 

has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  fro  ^ 

nor  any  safety  for  it,  but  in  bec°™,nS  ^ j?  but 
and  very  wise ; for  it  carries  nothing 
its  bad  or  good  deeds,  its  virtues  and  ^ 
which  are  commonly  the  conseq  0f 

education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes 
eternal  happiness  or  misery.  . ^ 

Socrates  : Plato, 
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virihv'LT  mortal  ^uraaon  that  we  measure 
isibfe  and  measurable  objects ; and  there  is 
tb  ng  mournful  in  the  contemplation  for  one 

cap«^7orT°"aIU)r  ^ ^ 5 SoS  " 

.icero,  after  having  mentioned  the  prem 

°npS  Af  ,knowledge  ‘hat  recommended  ^th  is 
me  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
those  small  pretenders  to  Wisdom,  who 
lared  against  it,  certain  minute  philosophers 
•ess  the‘Hl'U',Vlt'V<n  of  ‘he  word  little,  to 

contemnfTClb  e °p,nion  be  had  of  ‘hem. 
contempt  he  throws  upon  them  in  another 

mean  CX, r«narkable ; where,  to  show 
u«  "h»  ghij  h*.  e"‘ertams  of  them,  he 
Thani„Th°“  ,?.,her'>e  in  ‘he  wrong  with 
’ oght  Wllh  such  company.” 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toller,  No.  135. 


" T,yi,P<iI?rly>  ,but  not  my  will,  consent  1 • 

Take  this  and  drink  i,  iS;  tie  ?£S“u  done 

' U p'ainly  used  as  synonymout 

™ 'Hi  ' xnaet°n;  not  m the  strict  logical  sense 

with^rhe^ame^adtud^ha^thiTwor^i^used  in 

aC0.Zg°wSd^^cWribes  a'Znsf  °f.d°ing 

will  • nr  7 presences,  against  one’s  own 


inconsistency 

Addison. 


>rWitve  whSnlf|bOVe  lense' and  aaphe  after 
eir  Zls  be',eVe  ‘he  perp«ual  dura‘ion 
riLLOTSON. 


INCLINATION. 


mrMv^r  *S’  SUC\a  man  understands  by  his 
: sd  rTS  “ 'hil!S  ‘rue  or  false  merely^ 

ZZ?:::"  be5r0nSly  bC"‘.  and  usually 

°whTcehZrb“  a predominant  inclina- 
anri  hK-  U her  des,res  and  affections 
and  which  governs  him,  though  perhans 

IS*  mtervaIs’  thr-gh  the  whKS 
Hume. 

'^ZZaSul^ri'T  °f  P'rCeP,ion 

• 8^ate'ul  and  others  unwelcome 
hatdiey  fly.ngS  ‘hat  ‘hey  ‘"hnLoSE^d 

I h»PMbe  Pu.“‘n6  another  genius  upon 
wUl  hav.r  ,m  Va  1/  and  whet  is  plais” 

Zohfaz!rz.hangi^ 

;eoj7'r:r  *°  a lhi"g  is  not  properly 
n0fZ  ' ;ngi  end  yet  in  mattefs  of 
a i^iqu5nt,y  reckon  it  for  such : for 
e hnT  S?OUf  they  so  °ften  plead  and 
miM«  \nd  w®,1‘incl>ned  depositions 

S5’  :hGVhey  are  Justly  charged 
ctual  non-performance  of  the  law  ? 

South. 

•mN  eon?°‘hnr  JWOni  Wi,h  Which  will 

7 sayvsZ  R nded-  ,Thus,  when  the 
/ says,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, J 


9nnp0thln^  that  is  not  a real  crime  makes  a man 
appear  so  contemptible  and  little  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  inconstancy.  Addison 

liv^nc  ifuthey  believed  in  God,  but  they 

vows  anil  they  thought  there  was  none:  their 
co^j  d Promises  are  no  more  than  words  of 
L’ Estrange. 

We  understand  what  we  ought  to  do-  h..f 
when  we  deliberate  we  play  bo'oty  against  our- 
selves . our  consciences  direct  us  one  wav  onr 
corruptions  hurry  us  another.  °Ur 

L’ Estrange. 

Only  imagine  a man  acting  for  one  single  day 
all  tfT05'"0?  that  a11  his  neighhours  believe 
be  iete  pr.ofess  a"d  act  up  ,0  all  that  they 
sih-in  % ,I7laBlne  a man  acting  on  the  suppo- 

tariZ  Ind  he  Tay  Safely  offer  ‘he  deadliest  in- 
J nes  and  insults  to  everybody  who  says  that 

InTiP  15  SmfUl;  that  he  may  safdy Entrust 
11  his  property  without  security  10  any  person 

who  says  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  ^Such  a 

farc!?Cter  W°Uld  bC  t0°  absUrd  for  the  widest 
c-  Lord  Macaulay  .- 

Str  James  Mackintosh,  July,  1835. 


INDEXES. 

I have  quoted  M.  Baillet,  who  shows  the 
value  of  it  [the  index  to  Antonio’s  Bibliotheca 
Hispana]  particularly.  He  had  good  reason 
for  recommending  even  the  Indexes,  for  they 
a*£  ^e11  ft>ra,ed  and  useful.  The  Author  has 

PrC5C®  them’  Which  shows 

fw  ,1  * uandr  He  has  quoted 

there  the  thought  of  a Spanish  writer,  “ Indicem 
I^ibn  ab  Autore,  Librum  ipsum  a quovis  alio 
ao"fi.c,'ndTUn>  ««e”  “An  Author  ought  lo 
make  the  Index  to  his  book,  whereas  the  book 
itself  may  be  written  by  any  person  else.”  The 
f°fntrary  ?ethod  is  generally  taken:  Authors 
reter  to  others  the  pains  of  making  alphabetical 
indexes:  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  those 
gentlemen  who  are  not  patient  of  labour,  and 
whose  talent  consists  only  in  the  fire  and  vivacity 
of  imagination,  had  much  better  let  others  make 
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ie  Index  to  their  works ; but  a man  of  judg- 
lent  and  application  will  succeed  incomparably 
etter  in  composing  the  Tables  to  his  own  writ- 
igs  than  a stranger  can.  There  might  be  a 
ariety  of  good  directions  given  for  the  compo- 
ition  of  these  Tables,  which  may  be  justly 
ailed  the  soul  of  books.  Bayle. 

Though  troubled  with  a great  pain  in  his  legs, 
rhich  sometimes  grew  very  violent,  and  not- 
withstanding the  many  visits  he  [Baillet]  re- 
vived, which  continually  interrupted  his  labours, 
ie  applied  himself  with  so  much  diligence  to 
he  drawing  up  of  an  Index  of  all  the  subjects 
reated  of  in  the  books  in  M.  De  Lamoignon’s 
ibrary,  that  he  finished  it  in  August,  1682 
about  two  years’  labour].  The  Index  grew  to 
iuch  a length  by  the  additions  he  continued  to 
nake  to  it  that  it  contains  thirty-five  volumes  in 
olio,  all  written  by  M.  Baillet  himself.  When 
ie  had  finished  that  laborious  but  useful  work, 
ie  wrote  a Latin  preface  to  it,  which  he  pub- 
ished.  We  find  there  an  account  of  the  manner 
n which  he  drew  up  that  Index.  He  promised 
in  the  same  place  to  write  an  index,  or  Cata- 
logue, of  all  the  authors  whose  books  were  in 
M.  De  Lamoignon’s  library.  Bayle. 

The  writer  who  drew  up  the  Index  to  Dele- 
champ’s  Athenaeus,  who  says  that  Euripides 
lost  in  one  day  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  and  refers  us  to  p.  61,  that  Euripides 
going  to  Icaria  wrote  an  epigram  on  a disaster 
that  happened  at  a peasant’s  house,  where  a 
woman  with  her  two  sons  and  a daughter  died 
by  eating  of  mushrooms.  Judge  from  this  in- 
stance what  hazards  those  run  who  rely  on 
Index-makers.  Bayle. 

I must  say,  in  reference  to  Indexes  generally, 
that  I have  come  to  regard  a good  book  as  cur- 
tailed of  half  its  value  if  it  has  not  a pretty  full 
Index.  It  is  almost  impossible,  without  such  a 
guide,  to  reproduce  on  demand  the  most  striking 
thoughts  or  facts  the  book  may  contain,  whether 
for  citation  or  further  consideration.  If  l had 
my  own  way  in  the  modification  of  the  Copy- 
right Law,  I think  I would  make  the  duration 
of  the  privilege  depend  materially  on  its  having 
such  a directory.  One  may  recollect  generally 
that  certain  thoughts  or  facts  are  to  be  found  in 
a certain  book;  but  without  a good  Index  such 
a recollection  may  hardly  be  more  available 
than  that  of  the  cabin-boy,  who  knew  where 
the  ship’s  tea-kettle  was,  because  he  saw  it  fall 
overboard.  In  truth,  a very  large  part  of  every 
man’s  reading  falls  overboard ; and  unless  he 
has  good  Indexes  he  will  never  find  it  again. 
I have  three  books  in  my  library  which  I value 
more  than  any  other  three,  except  the  very  books 
of  which  they  are  a verbal  Index : Cruden’s  Con 
cordance  of  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke1 
Concordance  of  Shakespeare,  and  Prendergast1- 
Concordance  of  Milton.  We  may  not  want 
such  frequent  soundings  on  the  charts  of  most 
books ; but  the  fuller  they  are,  the  more  time 
they  save,  and  the  more  accurately  they  enable 
the  reader  to  explore  and  retain  in  memory  the 


depths  of  the  best  authors  for  his  present  occa- 
sions.  Horace  Binney: 

To  S.  Austin  Allibone,  20 th  February , i860. 

I certainly  think  that  -the  best  book  in  the 
world  would  owe  the  most  to  a good  Index, 
and  the  worst  book,  if  it  had  but  a single  goo<« 
thought  in  it,  might  be  kept  alive  by  it. 

Horace  Binney: 

To  S.  Austin  Allibone , 8 th  April, 1868. 
Mr.  Binney,  born  Jan.  4,  i7^o»  is  living, 
in  his  96th  year  (March  1, 1875). 

I have  only  further  to  express  my  satisfaction 
in  thinking  that  a heavy  weight  is  now  to  ce 
removed  from  my  conscience.  So  essential  did 
I consider  an  Index  to  be  to  every  book,  that  1 
proposed  to  bring  a bill  into  Parliament  to  de 
prive  an  author  who  publishes  a book  without 
an  Index  of  the  privilege  of  copyright;  an 
moreover  to  subject  him  for  his  offence  to 
pecuniary  penalty.  Yet,  from  difficulties started 
by  my  printers,  my  own  books  have  hitherto 
been  without  an  Index.  But  I am  happy 
announce  that  a learned  friend  at  the  bar,  0 
whose  accuracy  I can  place  entire  reliance,  , 
kindly  prepared  a copious  Index,  wblcb.'vl 

appended  to  this  work,  and  another  for  the  new 

stereotype  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  C 
]ors  Lord  Campbell: 

Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices , vol.  in.,  Preface. 

Books  born  mostly  of  Chaos-which  want  all 
things,  even  an  Index— are  a painful  object. 

Carlyle  : Frederick  the  Great , vol.  . 

He  writes  big  books  wanting  in  almost  every 
quality,  and  does  not  give  even  an  Index 
them.  Carlyle. 

Frederick  the  Great , vol. . 


Commoditas  homines  studiosos  invitavit  libro- 
rum  indices  coraparare,  quibus  minimo  la 
ad  id  quod  quisque  qusereret,  tanquam  rnanu 
duceretur.  Cicero  : Ad  Atticum . 

An  Index  is  a necessary  implement  and  "® 
impediment  of  a book,  except  in  the  same  sense 
wherein  the  Carriages  of  an  Army  are 
Impediments.  Without  this  a large  AuthoM 
but  a labyrinth,  without  a clue  to  ,jn(j 
reader  therein.  I confess  there  is  a y 
of  Learning  which  is  only  tndtca  . 
Scholars  (like  Adders  which  onely  bite 
Horse-heels)  nible  but  at  the  Tables,  wl n 
are  calces  librorum , neglecting  the  bo  y 
Book.  But  though  the  idle  deserve  no  crutc 
(let  not  a staff  be  used  by  them,  but  * fi| 
pity  it  is  the  weary  should  be  denied  t^e 

thereof,  and  industrious  Scholars  prohibit 
accommodation  of  an  Index,  most  use  y 
who  most  pretend  to  contemn  it. 

Fuller  : WortAies- 

Methinks  ’tis  a pitiful  piece  of 
that  can  be  learnt  from  an  index;  an ' . 

ambition  to  be  rich  in  the  inventory  o 

treaSUre‘  Vanity  of  Dognu^ 
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I wish  you  would  add  an  index  rerum , that 
when  the  reader  recollects  any  incident  he  may 
easily  find  it,  which  at  present  he  cannot  do, 
unless  he  knows  in  which  volume  it  is  told  : for 
Clarissa  is  not  a performance  to  be  read  with 
eagerness,  and  laid  aside  forever;  but  will  be 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  busy,  the  aged,  and 
the  studious  ; and  therefore  I beg  that  this  edi- 
tion, by  which  I suppose  posterity  is  to  abide, 
may  want  nothing  that  can  facilitate  its  use. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

To  S.  Richardson , March  9,  17 50-1 ; 

Boswelfs  Life  of  Johnson , vol.  i. 

If  it  appears  surprising  that  so  great  a man 
fas  Scaliger  secundus]  should  undertake  so  la- 
borious a task  [as  the  index  to  Gruter’s  Inscrip- 
tiones  Antique,  Heidelberg,  1602],  and  which 
seemed  so  much  below  him,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider that  such  Indexes  cannot  be  made  but  by 
a very  able  man.  To  succeed  in  that  task  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  perfectly  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  know  how  to  distinguish  what  is  pe- 
culiar from  what  is  common ; and  sometimes  to 
illustrate  them  by  some  remarks,  and  explain  the 
sense,  not  only  of  words  of  which  there  remain 
but  one  or  two  syllables,  but  even  of  single  let- 
ters. Le  CLERC  : Bibliothique  Choisie. 

After  finishing  the  index,  Scaliger  wrote  the 
following  epigram : 

“ Si  quem  dura  manet  sententia  Judicis,  olim 
Damnatum  acrumnis  supplied  que  caput; 

Hunc  neque  fabrili  lassent  Ereastula  massa, 

Nec  rigidas  vexent  fossa  metalla  manus. 

Lexica  contexat:  nam  caetera  quid  moror?  omnes 
Pjenarum  facies  his  labor  unus  habet." 

Non  est  acutissimi,  fateor,  ingenii,  non  altissi- 
mte  eruditionis,  Indices  contexere.  Majorem 
tamen  nil  molestiam  editori,  nil  lectori  utilitatem 
affert ; cumque  rei  cujuslibit  necessitas  ex  ipsius 
utilitate  oriatur,  et  in  eadem  consistat ; quidni 
affirmem  nihil  fere  esse  magis  necessariu  ? Non 
itaque  sum  sollicitus,  quantillo  esse  ingenio, 
quam  parum  eruditione  videar  valere,  dum  lite- 
ratorum  commodis  quomodocunque  inserviam. 

In  construendis  sedibus  operarius  bajalusque, 
non  minus  architecto,  prodest. 

Mattaire  : 

Epist.  ad  D.  P.  Des  Maizeaux. 

A youth  of  18  . . . has  transcribed  the  whole 
of  Xenophon’s  Cyri  Expeditio,  in  order  to  an 
Index;  and  has  entered  upon  Thucydides  for 
the  same  purpose.  . . . Another  young  man  here 
has  attacked  Harduin’s  folio  edition  of  Themis- 
tius  ; and  the  senior  youths  of  Magdalen  School 
in  Oxford  are  jointly  composing  an  Index  to  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Beattie’s  Isocrates.  . . . Give 
me  leave  to  observe  to  you  . . . that  experience 
has  shewn  us  a way  of  saving  much  time  (per- 
haps more  than  half  of  the  whole  time  required) 
m transcribing  an  Author  for  an  Index,  by  first 
transcribing  all  the  words  of  a page,  and  then 
getting  down  the  number  of  the  page  and  line 
after  each  word  of  the  page,  instead  of  adding 
the  numbers  immediately  as  each  word  is  writ- 
ten*  Rev.  James  Merrick  : 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton:  Wool's  Biog. 

Memoirs  of  Warton , 310. 


The  compilation  of  an  index  is  one  of  those 
useful  labours  for  which  the  public,  commonly 
better  pleased  with  entertainment  than  with  real 
services,  are  rarely  so  forward  to  express  theit 
gratitude  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be.  It  has 
been  considered  as  a task  fit  only  for  the  plod- 
ding and  the  dull ; but  with  more  truth  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  idle  and 
the  shallow.  The  value  of  any  thing,  it  has 
been  observed,  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it 
Agreeably  to  this  idea,  we,  who  have  often  expe 
rienced  great  inconveniences  from  the  want  of 
indices , entertain  the  highest  sense  of  their  worth 
and  importance.  We  know  that  in  the  con 
struction  of  a good  index  there  is  far  more  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  abilities  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  We  feel  the  merits  of 
the  compiler  of  such  an  index,  and  we  are  evei 
ready  to  testify  our  thankfulness  for  his  exer- 
tions. (London)  Monthly  Review . 

How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale, 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

Pope:  Dunciad , Book  II. 

Those  authors  whose  subjects  require  them  to 
be  voluminous  will  do  well,  if  they  would  be 
remembered  as  long  as  possible,  not  to  omit  a 
duty  which  authors  in  general,  but  especially 
modern  authors,  are  too  apt  to  neglect,— that  of 
appending  to  their  works  a good  Index.  For 
their  deplorable  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan,  speaking  of  historians,  assigns 
the  curious  reason,  “ that  they  think  to  oblige 
their  readers  to  go  through  them  from  beginning 
to  end,  by  making  this  the  only  way  of  coming 
at  the  contents  of  their  volumes.  They  are  much 
mistaken,  and  they  might  learn  from  their  own 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  others  how 
their  own  will  be  used  in  turn.”  We  think  that 
the  unwise  indolence  of  authors  has  probably 
had  much  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the 
reason  thus  humorously  assigned ; but  the  fact 
which  he  proceeds  to  mention  is  incontestably 
true.  “ No  writer  (of  this  class)  is  so  much  read 
as  the  one  who  makes  a good  index,  or  so  much 
cited.”  Henry  Rogers  : 

The  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literature. 

The  value  of  an  accurate  Index  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  frequent  occasion  to  consult 
voluminous  works  in  any  science,  and  to  con- 
struct a good  one  requires  great  patience,  labor, 
and  skill.  Judge  Joseph  Story  : 

N.  Amer.  Rev.,  xxiii.  39. 

If  a book  has  no  Index  or  good  Table  of  Con- 
tents, ’tis  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are 
reading  it.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

{Note. — The  Index-maker,  however,  must  no! 
carry  his  laudable  desire  to  be  exhaustive  and 
literal  to  the  extent  which  caused  an  avaricious 
and  vigilant  compiler  to  base  the  entry, — 

“ Best,  Mr.  Justice,  his  great  mind,” — 

upon  a statement  in  the  text  that  “ Mr.  Justice 

Best  had  a great  mind  to  commit  the  witness. 
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INDIA.  bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no  navigations, 

. dug  out  no  reservoirs.  Every  other  conqueror 

My  next  inquiry  to  that  of  the  number  is  the  every  other  description  has  left  some  monu- 
lality  and  description  of  the  inhabitants  [in  ment>  either  of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him. 

,e  domains  of  the  East  India  Company].  This  ^ere’  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day, 
ultitude  of  men  does  not  consist  of  an  abject  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been 
id  barbarous  populace;  much  less  of  gangs  of  possessed>  during  the  inglorious  period  of  oui  j 

ivages,  like  the  Guaraines  and  Chiquitoes,  who  dominjon’  by  anything  better  than  the  orang 
ander  on  the  waste  borders  of  the  River  of  outang  or  die  tiger.  BuRKF : 

mazons  or  the  Plate ; but  a people  for  ages  6 Speech  on  Mr.  Fox’s  East  India  Bill. 

vilized  and  cultivated, — cultivated  by  all  the 

is  of  polished  life  whilst  we  were  yet  in  the  There  is  nothing  in  the  boys  we  send  to  India 
oods.  There  have  been  (and  still  the  skele-  worse  than  in  the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping 
>ns  remain)  princes  once  of  great  dignity,  au-  at  school,  or  that  we  see  trailing  a pipe  or  bend* 
lority,  and  opulence.  There  are  to  be  found  jng  over  a desk  at  home.  But  as  English  youth 
le  chiefs  of  tribes  and  nations.  There  is  to  be  jn  India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  au* 
mnd  an  ancient  and  venerable  priesthood,'  the  thority  and  dominion  before  their  heads  are  able  i 

epository  of  their  laws,  learning,  and  history,  to  bear  it,  and  as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune  J 

le  guides  of  the  people  whilst  living,  and  their  iong  before  they  are  ripe  in  principle,  neither 

onsolation  in  death ; a nobility  of  great  an-  Nature  nor  reason  have  any  opportunity  to  exert 

quity  and  renown ; a multitude  of  cities,  not  themselves  for  remedy  of  the  excesses  of  their 

xceeded  in  population  and  trade  by  those  of  the  premature  power.  The  consequences  of  their 

rst  class  in  Europe;  merchants  and  bankers,  conduct,  which  in  good  minds  (and  many  of 
idividual  houses  of  whom  have  once  vied  in  theirs  are  probably  such)  might  produce  pern* 
apital  with  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  credit  tence  or  amendment,  are  unable  to  pursue  the  < 

ad  often  supported  a tottering  state  and  pre-  rapidity  of  their  flight.  Their  prey  is  lodged  in 
erved  their  governments  in  the  midst  of  war  England ; and  the  cries  of  India  are  given  to 
nd  desolation ; millions  of  ingenious  manufac-  seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown  about,  in  every 

urers  and  mechanics;  millions  of  the  most  breaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a remote  and 

liligent,  and  not  the  least  intelligent,  tillers  of  unhearing  ocean.  In  India  all  the  vices  operate 
he  earth.  Here  are  to  be  found  almost  all  the  by  which  sudden  fortune  is  acquired : in  Eng- 
el igions  professed  by  men, — the  Braminical,  the  iand  are  often  displayed,  by  the  same  persons, 
Mussulman,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Chris-  tbe  virtues  which  dispense  hereditary  wealth, 
ian.  Burke  : Arrived  in  England,  the  destroyers  of  the  no- 

Speech  on  Mr.  Fox’s  East  India  Bill \ bility  and  gentry  of  a whole  kingdom  will  mm 
Dec.  I,  1783.  the  best  company  in  this  nation  at  a board  0 

But  under  the  English  government  all  this  elegance  and  hospitality.  Here  the  B?ar*u  * j 
>rder  is  reversed.  The  Tartar  invasion  was  mis-  turer  and  husbandman  will  bless  the  jus 
:hievous;  but  it  is  our  protection  that  destroys  punctual  hand  that  in  India  has  tom  1 e /■ 

India.  It  was  their  enmity ; but  it  is  our  friend-  from  the  loom,  or  wrested  the  scanty  portio  ^ 

>hip.  Our  conquest  there,  after  twenty  years,  is  rice  and  salt  from  the  peasant  of  ve 

is  crude  as  it  was  the  first  day.  The  natives  wrung  from  him  the  very  opium  in  w ,c L, 
scarcely  know'  what  it  is  to  see  the  gray  head  forgot  his  oppressions  and  his  oppressor.  7 
of  an  Englishman.  Young  men  (boys  almost)  marry  into  your  families;  they  enter  in  ® ey 
govern  there,  without  society  and  without  sym-  senate ; they  ease  your  estates  by  loans , 7 

pathy  with  the  natives.  They  have  no  more  raise  their  value  by  demand ; they  cherts 
social  habits  with  the  people  than  if  they  still  protect  their  relations  which  lie  heavy  on  y ^ 
resided  in  England, — nor,  indeed,  any  species  patronage;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  hou* 
of  intercourse,  but  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  kingdom  that  does  not  feel  some  co 
making  a sudden  fortune  with  a view  to  remote  and  interest  that  makes  all  reform  of  our 
settlement.  Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of  government  appear  officious  and  disgusting,  » 
age  and  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  they  roll  on  the  whole,  a most  discouraging  atterap.  ^ 
in  one  after  another,  wave  after  wave;  and  there  such  an  attempt  you  hurt  those  who  are  a ^ 
is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but  an  return  kindness  or  to  resent  injury.  1*  y°  , ^ 

endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds  ceed,  you  save  those  who  cannot  s0  ® . 

of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  continually  give  you  thanks.  All  these  things  s 0 
renewing  for  a food  that  is  continually  wasting,  difficulty  of  the  work  we  have  on  hand, 

Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an  Englishman  they  show  its  necessity,  too.  Our  Indian  g 
is  lost  forever  to  India.  With  us  are  no  retribu-  emment  is  in  its  best  state  a grievance. 

tory  superstitions,  by  which  a foundation  of  necessary  that  the  correctives  should  be  uncu 

cnarity  compensates,  through  ages,  to  the  poor,  monly  vigorous,  and  the  work  of  men  sa 
fu:  the  rapine  and  injustice  of  a day.  With  us  warm,  and  even  impassioned  in  the  cauf®‘ 
no  pride  erects  stately  monuments  which  repair  it  is  an  arduous  thing  to  plead  against  a 
the  mischiefs  which  pride  had  produced,  and  a power  which  originates  from  your  ow  ^ 

which  adorn  a country  out  of  its  own  spoils,  try,  and  affects  those  whom  we  are  ase 

England  has  erected  no  churches,  no  hospitals,  sider  as  strangers. 
no  palaces,  no  schools;  England  has  built  no  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox’s  East  Ina 
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if  of  human  intercourse  lelf  h™,'n'd  T' 

tke  the  country  nn--r  i i ’,  he  decreed  ‘o 

iojS'^rSit^C'anSever,|C^t‘t*dl^*0*^^^^*^® 

«’Wened„  *°hr  S?  « 

K&Sfi wss^ass1 * 

iis  dreadful  resolution  n<l,secF€t  whatsoever 
disputes  with  every  enem^  anT  term,nated 

S5SS£S 

nemsliStbe^artSof'deS11^'3^ 

■SST4S 

-•fore  known  o/h  j AJ  the  horrors  of 
lew  havoc.  A storm  °r  "*"*  merCy  to 
1 every  held  ,™ ' of  unlversal  fire 

I eve!?  lem  'le  -Th1^  ?veryhouse-  de 

fine  from  tfe  a™':  ™s"able  toW* 


SefraSdTn  mhtrmmeH<ed  ‘’T*1'  0,b«  ‘ban- 
gold,  and  silver  rtTr^ST’  ,ba*  is> in  jewels, 
and  in  bills  upon  the  BritUh^n^f  t0 . EuroPe» 
panies,  you  will  sear^l^?  i Ld  fore,gn  com- 
rated.  I*Tle  "k  ‘he  ma,ter  °ver- 
extraction  of  mon^  fr^ZT T*  -°f  tH* 
period  no  earlier  than  .hi?  lh  C^rnat,c  at  a 
« in  the  year  ,780  it  7,60  and  c]^ 

to  a great  deal  W fi  °^a  ’ y WI,i  not  amount 
money.  leSS  than  twenty  millions  cf 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arco^beb/j. 


yinp  from  .i?  ■ a e miserabIe  inhabit- 

id  amidst  K whirlwind  of  cav- 

e -rampLg'of^r^irT  °f  dri™ 

^to  captivity  in  ovP  1 g horSeS*  were 

JMsai 

>rd’  a"d  exile*  'herfellSntoSheTawsoT 
1 a wintem^S101*8*  IS  the  second 

TJhrJ? 

year  htwe^enTf0^^^^^^*”^ 

> on  their  pri^e  SJ"  °f  ^ Eng,isb 
alone.  If  nrl^r  C°U?t*  by  the  way 
X1  we  add  f°m*  hundred  thou- 


"j  sircoi  s vebti. 

?nd  iU 

justice,  all  call  for’  v#mr,  a oud  for  ^ritish 

of  .hi/exec“b!etim7„Tai,Ce  Up0"  ,he  head 
pereona!^charac?e/— extreme! ndei"  '°Wards  h“ 

^o^fiir  i°.  i tea  100™: 

like  his  own  would  Li  ^ but  co"uption 
a scene  of  deXL  ^i  a"y  man  ,0  see  s“<* 

feel  pityfor  dfG„ndUnnJ,OVed-  We 

fee  1 horror  for  the  G°d  and  ma"i  we 

*£ ^xsvast* 

passed  o/ thrSfoeuf’eiT 3?  '7  cbange  which 

rsucc5h  f0"rad  ,he  d“'b  ofTur'ung/^ 

SSSS^&aSS 

wealth  of  Hindustan  F A I?  defenceless 

by'the^mos'^kfiful  hands* of  ^Eur^e”  'T?  7 
inestimable  Mountain  of  light,  which  after 

55H2S#£!g 

gS?g5SSg 

^ of  India  Poured  forth  a yet 
t™e  te^o7ofaee  ? race  wbich  was  '°ng 
after  maL  rt  7 .nat‘veJ  Power-  and  which, 
vidded  oXf  ?t,erre  and  d°“btful  struggles, 
land  It  Jl«°  7 fortune  and  genius  of  Eng- 
that  this  wild  „rderr  'i1*  f ign  of  Aurungzebe 
from  thei^dd  Cla"°f  Plunderere  ^st  descended 
heir  mountains;  and  soon  after  his  death 
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very  corner  of  his  wide  empire  learned  to 
remble  at  the  mighty  name  of  the  Mahrattas. 
tfany  fertile  vice-royalties  were  entirely  sub- 
lued  by  them.  Their  dominions  stretched 
icross  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  Mahratta 
:aptains  reigned  at  Poonah,  at  Gualior,  in 
Suzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore.  Nor  did 
:hey  though  they  had  become  great  sovereigns 
:herefore  cease  to  be  freebooters.  They  still 
retained  the  predatory  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
Every  region  which  was  not  subject  to  their 
rule  was  wasted  by  their  incursions.  Wherever 
their  kettle-drums  were  heard,  the  peasant  threw 
his  bag  of  rice  on  his  shoulder,  hid  his  small 
savings  in  his  girdle,  and  fled  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  mountains  or  the  jungles,  to  the 
milder  neighbourhood  of  the  hyaena  and  the 
tiger.  Many  provinces  redeemed  their  harvests 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  ransom. 

Even  the  wretched  phantom  which  still  bore 
the  imperial  title  stooped  to  pay  this  ignominious 
blackmail.  The  camp-fires  of  one  rapacious 
leader  were  seen  from  the  walls  of  the  palace 
of  Delhi.  Another,  at  the  head  of  his  innumer- 
able cavalry,  descended  year  after  year  on  the 
rice-fields  of  Bengal.  Even  the  European  fac- 
tors trembled  for  their  magazines.  Less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
fortify  Calcutta  against  the  horsemen  of  Berar ; 
and  the  name  of  the  Mahratta  ditch  still  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  danger. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Lord  Clive , Jan.  1840. 


INDOLENCE. 


Since  thou  hast  an  alarum  in  thy  breast,  which 
tells  thee  thou  hast  a living  spirit  in  thee  above 
two  thousand  times  in  an  hour,  dull  not  away 
thy  days  in  slothful  supinity  and  the  tediousness 
of  doing  nothing.  To  strenuous  minds  there  is 
an  inquietude  in  overquietness,  and  no  labori- 
ousness in  labour ; and  to  tread  a mile  after  the 
slow  pace  of  a snail,  or  the  heavy  measures  of 
the  lazy  of  Brazilia,  were  a most  tiring  penance, 
and  worse  than  a race  of  some  furlongs  at  the 
Olympics.  The  rapid  courses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  rather  imitable  by  our  thoughts,  than 
our  corporeal  motions : yet  the  solemn  motions 
of  our  lives  amount  unto  a greater  measure  than 
is  commonly  apprehended.  Some  few  men 
have  surrounded  the  globe  of  the  earth;  yet 
many  in  the  set  locomotions  and  movements  of 
their  days  have  measured  the  circuit  of  it,  and 
twenty  thousand  miles  have  been  exceeded  by 
them-  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Christian  Morals,  Part  I.,  xxxiii. 

From  a temperate  inactivity  we  are  unready 
to  put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason ; 
or  by  a content  in  every  species  of  truth,  we 
embrace  the  shadow  thereof. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that  a state  of 
rest  and  inaction,  however  it  may  flatter  our 


indolence,  should  be  productive  of  manyincon- 
veniences;  that  it  should  generate  such  dis- 
orders as  may  force  us  to  have  recourse  to 
some  labour,  as  a thing  absolutely  requisite  to 
make  us  pass  our  lives  with  tolerable  satisfac 
tion ; for  the  nature  of  rest  is  to  suffer  all  the 
parts  of  our  bodies  to  fall  into  a relaxation,  that 
not  only  disables  the  members  from  performint 
their  functions,  but  takes  away  the  vigorous  tone 
of  fibre  which  is  requisite  for  carrying  on  the 
natural  and  necessary  secretions.  At  the  same 
time,  that  in  this  languid,  inactive  state,  the 
nerves  are  more  liable  to  the  most  hornd  con- 
vulsions, than  when  they  are  sufficiently  braced 
and  strengthened.  Melancholy,  dejection,  de- 
spair, and  often  self-murder,  is  the  consequence 

of  the  gloomy  view  we  take  of  things  in  tbi 
relaxed  state  of  body.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  I75°* 

I look  upon  indolence  as  a sort  of  suicide; 
for  the  man  is  effectually  destroyed,  though  the 
appetite  of  the  brute  may  survive. 
vv  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Lives  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad. 
r CoWPER. 

That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our  time 
is  the  repugnance  which  we  naturaHy  ha 
labour.  U 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a solitary  sP®ca 
latist,  that  a human  being  can  want  emp  oy- 
ment.  To  be  born  in  ignorance  with  a cap*  y 
of  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  mid* t ot 
a world  filled  with  variety  perpetually  press 1 g 
upon  the  senses  and  irritating  curiosity,  J 
a sufficient  security  against  the  langu^hment  ol 
inattention.  Novelty  is  indeed  nece**^  ® 
serve  eagerness  and  alacrity;  but  art  . 

have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  l0 

and  every  moment  produces  something 
him  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 

observation.  ,,  ^ 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  124- 


When  we  voluntarily  waste  much  of  out  r ^ 

that  remissness  can  by  no  means  cons  ^ 
constant  determination  of  will  or  de® 
greatest  apparent  good. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once 
this  lazy  recumbency  and  satisfact  rest 

obvious  surface  of  things,  it  is  in 
satisfied  there. 

If  men  were  weaned  from  th,el^UQf ^heir 
humour,  wherein  they  let  a good  pa  Jrc 

lives  run  uselessly  away,  they  wou  _ 
skill  in  hundreds  of  things. 

Indolence  is,  methinks,  an  »ten^“V*h  un. 
betwcen  pleasure  and  pain  \ .?n  oje  out 

becoming  any  part  of  our  life  aft  * ^ t0 
of  the  nurse’s  arms.  Such  an  ^ one 
labour  creates  a constant  wearin  » . fl 
would  think  should  make  existen 
burden.  The  indolent  man  descendstrom 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  that  M j.  8 

which  was  rational  merely  vegeta  iv 
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“Sn^mefVn"e-  and  *«yof 

worldf  m"gR  “ VhivlT  ‘°  'he  rest  of  the 

the  habitation  of  a reasonaWe  minr^™^’  “ 
Sir  R.  Steele:  SptcMor,  No.  ,oo. 

than  of  ^business  an'd^are'!*  mUCh  m°re  "al“"' 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

gence*[«to  “J™  Tl^rt  up in  “*»• 
«he  other  hand  laTsat  fh'j  W5al  a Iie.  on 
«se  of  the  word  “ h.dolence'M  °l°.ur.Pre.sent 
“in”  and  “doles  ’’not  tn  H • Tbl?  ,s  from 
is  thus  a state  in  whiVlr  gr,eYe;  and  indolence 
I»i":  so  that',;:  or 

seems  to  affirm  that  indulgence  in  Xl,  Pi0y  * 
oVan^ja^b  W°uld  const^tute  for  us^he^bsence 

R-  C.  Trench. 


35* 

facts  and^heYnfertnce'in  suTha m”  Stat?g  the 
evidence  of  the  inferenr?  • a manner  that  the 

VV  SSS  n?,^ just  35  ,he 

and  the  conclusion  in  such i g the  Premii*s 
evidence  of  the  lhe 

Whewell. 


industry. 


Tf  ^ AKENCH. 

Of  h„r„“atumre  doyou'ita'  reaIrhereditary  sin 
Pride,  or  Lu“u%  or  a , .8me  1 shal1  answer, 
No,  I shall  say,  Zi’dolen^  '"^'  °r  Egotism  ? 
dolence  will  conauer  nil  t'u  c°nquers  in- 

good principles  must  s '1',”1'  Indeed,  all 
activity.  P Ust  Magnate  without  mental 
ZlMMERMANN. 


a„dThp\^r^;th^Lmay,rme  °f  'ndustr7 

dacity  doth  almost t?nd  a„7  m TL  ^ 
sort  of  minds.  d ?ate  tbe  weaker 

_ Lord  Bacon. 

ilsSiUengh^TaL°hmhdUStry  immedia‘ely  in 
which  tempereth  ’a^lh„  H 30  mnate  sa"sfacUon 

“•.-sssF-sr 


INDUCTION. 

mefSlr**!r*orUn/,jro'ess  ,in  scientific 
raising  of  individuals  int^*^***,  ,mPlies  the 
»to  still  higher  getraHdes^Tj8’;.^  -these 
hanging  down  of  universe  the 

Jo  individuals.  Everv  Si  2 IoweLr  genera>  or 
be  valid,  must  rest  J7*  ded.Ucit°n>  therefore,  to 
in  order  that  w?mav  \ndt?c‘ion>  which, 

must  be  a comple” Tndn^* n 0glCal  .certainty, 
must  include  all  the  inH'  IO?’  tba*  *s  to  say, 
the  genus.  tte  ,nd,v,duals  which  constitute 
Th-  • . Brande. 

Which  agree^vrith  ih  <le<tuct'm  is,  that  things 

another.^  ThTprinlta1"  r ‘hing  3gree  with 

'he  same  circumstances  and”^"'  is-  that  in 
stances,  from  the  samC  d tfle  sarae  sub- 
will follow.  The  mTthe  !“  ?he  same  effects 
"»!  sciences  are  founded*"103  5nd  metaphys- 
physical  sciences^riCdutaio^^''  ‘h° 

Palev’  « w Fleming. 

gathering  together  unr?'0*’”  'Jvrh,ch  consists  of 
" exampie  of  the  consilS^tdlctTons?’  ** 
When  h . Fleming. 

inginsomecSn^?^  8 n,umber  of  cases  agree- 
*Rd  all  attended  wilh^he  in  others> 

°pher  connects,  as  a tren*  resuJt>  a philos- 
eyent  with  its  ph^icfrr  tW  -°f  nature>  thc 

eeed  according^to^fibtTmethod  ^ htdlmtion,Pr0* 

When  general  oh..  ?UGAU)  Stewart. 
““anyp8artnSa°b«rva.,ons  are  drawn  from 
•ndubitable,  these  and 

Le.  I.  Watts. 


° “•  narrow. 

seasonmh  our  attainments  wiih^  delij^Mreltsk! 

T , Barrow. 

fruita  She ariCheMnrewadrtUheret°  Barrow™' 

drawn  from  tiuTsea  InMheir'fi'h C°lonies  have 
all  that  matter  fully  opened  at***"*!’  5,011  had 

thTsp^tTy  w^b'tha^nta  ^ ^ aad  £ 
has  been  exercised  ought  rath™”?  !"’plo?n?ent 
to  have  raised  vour  esteem  2 ? °.PniIon. 

And  pray,  Sir  what  in  fhl  adm,ration. 

.W&htehe0,Xn  Ne{'|nk  rf~ 

^°at  e,h?:„t0  rde£0n  Pola^coIdJthatThey 

victorious  indusfry  Nornis‘ChePr08reSS  °f, lheir 
the'harpooif  on  llir'ct^S  or^U-'’"*  “h*1  5tri’‘' 

vexed  by  the?r  fisheriel  N„  .r  503  b“J  w!,at  is 
witness  to  their  toils.  Nehher  the*?*  'hal  ‘S  ”0t 
of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  Perseverance 
dexterous  c e act,v»y  of  France,  nor  the 

P^rCver  carrieCm.hTC',y  °f  ^ng,ish  “-«■ 

hardy  indust^  m u m°S‘  peri,ous  "tode  of 
been  '"hCn.  ?h  “,eM  to  which  it  has 
who  aCe  sdf,  ^iwlrata,'  ,peopl! 

that  thl  ^‘  P ate  lhese  things, -when  I know 

that  the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing 
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o any  care  of  yours,  and  that  they  are  not 
,queezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints 
>f  watchful  and  suspicious  government,  but  that, 
h rough  a wise  and  salutary  neglect,  a generous 
lature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way 
:o  perfection, — when  I reflect  upon  these  effects, 
when  I see  how  profitable  they  have  been  to 
us,  I feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all 
presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contriv- 
ances melt  and  die  away  within  me, — myrigour 
relents, — I oardon  something  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  * Burke: 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amertca , 
March  22, 1775. 

There  is  no  art  or  science  that  is  too  difficult 
for  industry  to  attain  to:  it  is  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  makes  a man  understood  and  valued  in  all 
countries  and  by  all  nations.  It  is  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone  that  turns  all  metals,  and  even 
stones,  into  gold,  and  suffers  no  want  to  break 
into  its  dwelling.  It  is  the  north-west  passage, 
that  brings  the  merchant’s  ships  as 'soon  to  him 
as  he  can  desire.  In  a word,  it  conquers  all 
enemies,  and  makes  fortune  itself  pay  contri- 
bution. Lord  Clarendon. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry 
all  easy ; and  he  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all 
day,  and  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night ; 
while  Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  Poverty 
soon  overtakes  him.  B.  Franklin. 

At  the  working-man’s  house  Hunger  looks 
in,  but  dares  not  enter : nor  will  the  bailiff  or 
the  constable  enter:  for  Industry  pays  debts, 
but  Despair  increaseth  them. 

B.  Franklin 

A divine  benediction  is  always  invisibly 
breathed  on  painful  and  lawful  diligence.  Thus, 
the  servant  employed  in  making  and  blowing 
of  the  fire  (though  sent  away  thence  as  soon  as 
it  bumeth  clear)  oft-times  getteth  by  his  pains  a 
more  kindly  and  continuing  heat  than  the  mas- 
ter himself,  who  sitteth  down  by  the  same ; and 
thus  persons  industriously  occupying  themselves 
thrive  better  on  a little  of  their  own  honest  get- 
ting, than  lazy  heirs  on  the  large  revenues  left 
unto  them.  T.  Fuller. 

Advantage  obtained  by  industry  directed  by 
philosophy  can  never  be  expected  from  drudging 
ignorance.  Glanvill. 

A generous  competition  is  the  animating 
spirit  of ‘every  profession,  without  which  it 
diroops  and  languishes.  If  we  look  around  us, 
we  shall  perceive  that  all  the  discoveries  which 
have  enriched  science,  and  the  improvements 
which  have  embellished  life,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  competition  of  nations  with  nations,  of 
cities  with  cities,  and  of  men  with  men. 

Robert  Hall  : 
Fragment , On  Village  Preaching. 

'Hie  common  people,  no  longer  maintained  in 
vicious  idleness  by  their  superiors,  were  obliged 
to  learn  some  calling  or  industry,  and  became 
lseful  both  to  themselves  and  to  others.  And 


it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  those  wh 
declaim  so  violently  against  refinement  in  me 
arts,  or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  luxury, 
that  as  much  as  an  industrious  tradesman  is 
both  a better  man  and  a better  citizen  than  one 
of  those  idle  retainers  who  formerly  depended 

on  the  great  families,  so  much  is  the = life  of* 
modern  nobleman  more  laudable  than  that  of 
an  ancient  baron.  HUME: 

Hist,  of  Eng. , chap,  xxvi.,  Reign  of  Henry  Vlli. 

A plodding  diligence  brings  us  sooner  te 
our  journey’s  end  than  a fluttering  way  of  ad 
vancing  by  starts.  B Est 

We  mistake  the  gratuitous  blessings  of  Heaven 
for  the  fruits  of  our  own 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into 
the  useful  knowledge  of  her  treasury  leaving 
the  rest  to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  mig 
not  live  like  idle  loiterers.  Sir  T.  More. 

I persuade  myself  that  the  bountiful  and 
gracious  Author  of  man’s  being  and  faculty 
and  all  things  else,  delights  in  the  beauty  0 Mta 
creation,  and  is  well  pleased  with 1 the  mdus  7 
of  man  in  adorning  the  earth  with  ^utifuUn  e, 
and  castles,  with  pleasMt  vilto  «d 
houses,  with  regular  gardens  andorchard^,  ^ 
plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs,  an  ’ 

fruits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderat  lksgset 
with  shady  woods  and  groves,  an ‘ clothed 

with  rows  of  elegant  trees ; with] pas  « 
with  flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  witn^^; 
and  meadows  burthened  with  gras,  d 

ever  else  differenceth  a civil  and  well-cuin^ 


ever  else  ditterenceui  a ess. 

region  from  a barren  and  desolate  wildem# 

The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  great  high-road  of  taW  "Siigl 
along  the  old  highway  of  steadfast  work 

and  they  who  are  the  most  persists  > mosl 

in  the  truest  spirit,  will  invanably  be  ‘he  m 

successful:  success  treads  on  the  heels 
right  effort. 

We  are  more  industrious  chan -XdeSS 
because  in  the  present  time  the  fun  . mqch 

for  the  maintenance  of  industry  ^ ^ em- 

greater  in  proportion  to  thos  ■ „JnesSi  thsn 

ployed  in  the  maintenance  of 

they  were  two  or  three  centune^ag^-  SMITH. 

Diligence  is  a steady,  coas^t> .jJJJ^nnto 
cious  study,  that  naturally  lea  seemed 

the  knowledge  of  that  which  at  hrst^ 
locked  up  from  it.  t0  be 

How  profitable  is  it  for.e^J  °?en  we  make 
reminded,  as  we  are  reminde  <jiligence 

ourselves  aware  of  the  <Jenva  1 n secret  of 
from  “diligo,”  to  love,  that  the ^only^  ^ 
true  industry  in  our  work  is  lo^  ^ French. 
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^*“an  W^°  ^ves  his  children  habits  of  in- 

att for  lhembe»ar 
infidelity. 

One  wouW  fancy  that  infidels  would  be  ex- 
umpt  from  that  single  fault  which  seemc  . 

ClT°^he  in'P™denl  fervoum  ofcel^n? 

much*  fierceness  ^ V FWed  ,R 
J 1 nefceness  and  contention  as  if  the  safeiv 
of  jnankind  depended  upon  it.  Addison.  ** 


* 

«rtiiLafmi?ble  author  [Shakspeare],  as  well 
m the  best  and  greatest  men  of  all  mes  ind  of  all 

5^°"s'Seemr  t0  ,have  had  Ws  mind  thoroughly 

tain  instances  that  the  age  he  lived  K 
much  greater  sense  of  virtue  than  the  present  & 

^der  'hL"  thee  Baril?hanCh0ly  reflection  >»  con- 
•Srj^  councils  andT con- 

that”  meet  Z^th  °f  *•  C®' W ®le,Iin”  blockheads 

nes  Of  W‘th  the  2eal  and  seri°us- 

and  pn^agate  infideli  CXt,rpate  common  sense 
who,  with,,  ,,  T'  Th“e  are  the  wretches 

teasonOpublish  ^hei/crud  °f  Wi'’  lear"ine- 
ambition  of  ann~ri  d conceptions  with  an 

of  mankind'  OS,  8 ?°re  wise  than  the  res‘ 

of  dissentinrr'fK)n  ”u  0,her  Pre|cnce  than  that 

catalogue' oF UdeOaveO"  ^ 

mediately  to  becnml8  and  ed,tlons>  and  >m- 
he  is  an  unbeliever  C0"SP  kU°U?’  declares  ‘ha‘ 
write  a receiDt  ****?*  knows  how  *° 

argues  against'  th-^!  UP  * dog,  and  forthwith 
haw  i,„  6 1 the  immortality  of  the  soul  I 

of  his'ro  mr!,7  alitt|c  wit, in  the  estimation 
whowasP0m'aSe0o0eeJrU,'lOf  the  ScriPlure, 
poor  wretches  1.1V  m dv*  Chapter  in  '*•  These 
course,  and"  are  erarf°r  want  of  dis‘ 

pity,  than  of  ouiOndt  'he,  °bjects  of  scorn  or 
disputant  that  read.  lfnat!on  > but  Ihe  grave 
his  time  in  c„0  d • d Jar,tes>  and  spends  all 
that  hTis  no  beOerOh8  bimle,f  and  the  world 
whipped  out  of  » 00  an  a bru,e-  oufiht  to  be 
society,  and  a defamZ’1^’1’’  a ^ot  to  civil 
consider  an  infH.i  r oP  manhiD(l*  I love  to 
•he  title  of  deist  athJ6.*11®2  distinguished  by 
•hree  different  lights .'^  h!  or,.fref-|h'nher,  in 
"ons  and  his  lLlmoments!  “•  his  afflia' 
poison  and  Steele:'  TatUr,  No.  i„. 

•«  not  always^eouali0  d^bS,: iave  a future  state 
reasonings.  * qua  y satlsfied  with  their  own 
""  * Atterbury. 


mod™°-CksoThaetdan  n0tbinf  besidea  matter  and 

**£^*&£i 

Bentley. 

I will  keeP\^^  but* 

p mmm 

and?’  T haVe  m>’  free  consent : go  direc  t 

whth^n  Stra’g5'  wa*  and  not  by  a circuit  in’ 
which  in  your  road  you  may  destroy  your  friends- 

pomt  your  arms  against  these  men  who  no! 
contented  with  endeavouring  to  turn  your  eves 
rom  the  blaze  and  effulgence  of  light  by  whfch 
£ and  ^mortality  is  so  gloriously  Vernon. 

that  fl-nb/  rhe  GoSpeI’  wouId  even  extinguish 
that  faint  glimmering  of  Nature,  that  only  com- 
fort supplied  to  ignorant  man  before  this  great 

illumination  -them  who,  by  attacking  even  the 

possibility  of  all  revelation,  arraign  all  the  dis 
pensions  of  Providence  to  man  * 

e . , n . Burke : 

/v~ 


The  Atterbury. 

«on  to  vice  mJ1.?  si.ncerjty.  the  same  adhe- 
re equally  a Reason  fr°™  goodness,  will 

whatsoever?  for  the,r  ejecting  any  proof 
23  Atterbury. 


These  men,  who  would  take  away  whatever 
hSman*8  ^ ^ °J  conso,es  the  misfortunes  of 
if  oKc  Ure’  breakinff  off  that  connection 
JhirhVT05  °f  af?Cti°ns'  of  hopes  and  fear" 
hich  bind  us  to  the  Divinity,  and  constitute 
the  glorious  and  distinguishing  prerogative  of 
humanity  that  of  being  a rehgious  creature  • 
against  these  I would  have  the  laws  rise  in  all 
their  majesty  of  terrors,  to  fulminate  such  vain 
and  impious  wretches,  and  to  awe  them  in  i 
impotence  by  the  only  dread  they  can  fear  or 
believe,  to  learn  that  eternal  lesson,  Disciie  jus- 
ti/tam  month,  et  non  temnere  Divos  ! J 

qj.  z r,  ..  Burke: 

Speech  on  Relief  of  Protesiant  Dissenicts, 
March  17,  1773. 


The  others,  the  infidels,  are  outlaws  of  the 
^onst^non,  not  of  this  country,  but  of  the  human 
Zl  ' Jhfy  arf  never>  never  to  be  supported, 
neyer  to  be  tolerated.  Under  the  sysreniatic 

thCSe  pC°plel  1 see  some  of ‘he  Pr<>ps 
lnigrrnmenIt  already  beffln  to  fail;  I see 
propagated  principles  which  will  not  leave  to 
religion  even  a toleration.  I see  myself  sinking 
every  day  under  the  attacks  of  these  wretched 
people.  How  shall  I arm  myself  against  them? 
oy  uniting  all  those  in  affection  who  are  united 
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INFIDELITY. 


the  belief  of  the  great  principles  of  the  God- 
iad  that  made  and  sustains  the  world.  They 
ho  hold  revelation  give  double  assurance  to 
ieir  country.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  Relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
March  17,  1773. 

Indisputably,  the  firm  believers  in  the  gospel 
ave  a great  advantage  over  all  others, — for  this 
raple  reason,  that  if  true,  they  will  have  their 
iward  hereafter ; and  if  there  be  no  hereafter, 
tey  can  be  but  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal 
leep,  having  had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted 
ope  through  life,  without  subsequent  disap- 
pointment, since  (at  the  worst  of  them)  “out 
f nothing  nothing  can  arise,”  not  even  sorrow . 

Lord  Byron : 

Letter  to  J.  Shepherd,  Pisa , Dec.  8,  1821. 


let  any  of  those  who  renounce  Christianity  write 
fairly  down  in  a book  all  the  absurdities  that 
they  believe  instead  of  it,  and  they  will  find  that 
it  requires  more  faith  to  reject  Christianity  than 
to  embrace  it.  Colton:  Zero*. 

Some  sciolists  have  discovered  a short  palh 
to  celebrity.  Having  heard  that  it  is  a vastly 
silly  thing  to  believe  everything,  they  take  it  tor 
granted  that  it  must  be  a vastly  wise  thing  to 
believe  nothing.  They  therefore  set  up  for  free 
thinkers;  but  their  only  stock  in  trade  is,  that 
they  are  free  from  thinking.  It  is  not  safe  to 
contemn  them,  nor  very  easy  to  convince  them : 
since  no  persons  make  so  large  a demand  upon 
the  reason  of  others  as  those  who  have  none  ot 
their  own ; as  a highwayman  will  take  greater 
liberties  with  our  purse  than  our  banker. 

Colton:  Lacon. 


There  is  but  one  thing  without  honour;  smit- 
en  with  eternal  barrenness,  inability  to  do  or 
o be, — insincerity,  unbelief.  He  who  believes 
10  thing,  who  believes  only  the  shows  of  things, 
s not  in  relation  with  nature  and  fact  at  all. 

Carlyle. 

Infidelity  gives  nothing  in  return  for  what  it 
takes  away.  What,  then,  is  it  worth?  Every- 
thing to  be  valued  has  a compensating  power. 
Not  a blade  of  grass  that  withers,  or  the  ugliest 
weed  that  is  flung  away  to  rot  and  die,  but  re- 
produces something.  Nothing  in  nature  is  bar- 
ren. Therefore,  every*hing  that  is  or  seems 
opposed  to  nature  cannot  be  true ; it  can  only 
exist  in  the  shape  that  a diseased  mind  imparts 
to  one  of  its  coinages, — a mass  of  base  money 
that  won’t  pass  current  with  any  heart  that  loves 
truly,  or  any  head  that  thinks  correctly.  And 
infidels  are  poor  sad  creatures ; they  carry  about 
them  a load  of  dejection  and  desolation,  not  the 
less  heavy  that  it  is  invisible.  It  is  the  fearful 
blindness  of  the  soul. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

You  should  by  no  means  seem  to  approve, 
encourage,  or  applaud  those  libertine  notions 
which  strike  at  religions  equally,  and  which  are 
the  poor  threadbare  topics  of  half  wits,  and 
minute  philosophers.  Even  those  who  are  silly 
enough  to  laugh  at  their  jokes  are  still  wise 
enough  to  distrust  and  detect  their  characters  : 
for,  putting  moral  virtues  at  the  highest,  and 
religion  at  the  lowest,  religion  must  still  be 
allowed  to  be  a collateral  security,  at  least  to 
virtue  ; and  every  prudent  man  will  sooner  trust 
to  two  securities  than  to  one.  . . . Depend 
upon  this  truth,  that  every  man  is  the  worse 
looked  upon,  and  the  less  trusted,  for  being 
thought  to  have  no  religion ; in  spite  of  all  the 
pompous  and  specious  epithets  he  may  assume, 
of  esprit  fort , free-thinker,  or  moral  philoso- 
pher; and  a wise  atheist  (if  such  a thing  there 
is)  would  for  his  own  interest,  and  character  in 
this  world,  pretend  to  some  religion. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Jan.  8,  1750. 

No  men  deserve  the  title  of  infidels  so  little 
as  those  to  whom  it  has  been  usually  applied : 


As  the  man  of  pleasure,  by  a vain  attempt  to 
e more  happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  otten 
tore  miserable  than  most  men  are,  so 
ceptic,  in  a vain  attempt  to  be  wise  beyon 
/hat  is  permitted  to  man,  plunges  into  a ctark- 
tess  more  deplorable,  and  a blindness  more  m- 
urable,  than  that  of  the  common  herd  whom 
le  despises  and  would  fain  instruct.  _ or 
nore  precious  the  gift,  the  more  pernicious  ever 
vill  be  the  abuse  of  it,  as  the  most  powerful 
nedicines  are  the  most  dangerous  if  misapplieo, 
md  no  error  is  so  remediless  as  tha 
irises,  not  from  the  exclusion  of  wisdom,  but 
rom  its  perversion.  The  sceptic,  w 
lunges  into  the  depths  of  mfideli  y,  J 
niser  who  leaps  from  the  shipwreck, 
hat  the  treasures  which  he  bears  about  h 
:>nly  sink  him  deeper  into  the  a^SS'(-.0LT0N< 

It  is  impossible  to  hear  with  the 
gree  of  respect  or  patience  the  expres  0 ^ 
doubt  and  anxiety  about  the  truth  of  0ktajn 
from  any  one  who  can  delay  a week 
this  [Paley’s]  celebrated  View  of  its  Evide 
or  fail  to  read  it  through  again  and  ag< _ • ^ 

of  no  use  to  say  what  would  be  our  op 
the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  his  min  , 
after  this,  he  remained  still  ^cl^TER. 

Life  and  Thoughts,  by  W.  W.  Everts,  67. 

No  living  man  is  at  heart  an  atheist. ■ ^ # 

an  incompatible  condition.  It  wou  q 
vacuum  in  the  soul,  an  utter  impossib.my. 
the  desire  is  not  filled  with 
up  an  “ism;”  something  to  pet,  ’ ^ 

and  study.  “To  the  unknown  God  jo 
apply  to  many  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  only  open  their  eyes.  . is  a 

How  any  scientific  man  can  be  an  infidel  is^ 
perfect  wonder  to  me.  For  the  mor  is 

out  the  marvels  of  creation,  the  and  ^ 
permitted  to  peep  into  the  penetra  f God's 
hold  the  arcana,  the  hidden  treasu  r neVer 
works,  the  more  he  looks  at  an  ’ the 

finds  an  error  in  the  plan  of  the 
more  he  beholds  the  unceasing  0ther 

world— while  half  sleep  in  darkness,  t 
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of  the  morning  and  fly  to  There  ;c  v ^ 
to  unselfish  love.  * * 1 “ere  ls  no  bmit 

S.  W.  Francis,  M D. : 


same^  p^repecti ve  ^Tass  'but  f,°‘h  ‘I™"8'1  ,he 
which  are  afar  off  and  th  °,b!ecls  near 

^d'“n„i  i es*vSs3^ 

bleslgs^Lrare'fa^off  tndti  2nd  Pn^ 

zs:s2?°£~s~tz 

o>  K1-*  Bishop  J.  Hall. 

sToTof °e?«y“nsthutiry  b'  ^ ^ 

Hgious,  which  men  fc  ’ S<?dal  and  «- 

tomed  to  revere is^'d*6*!  hitherto  accus- 

object  of  modern  sceptics  * "the  first 

who  have  avowed  a„ the  first  sophists 

world  without  inculcating ^ *°  g°Vern  lhe 

p—.  1 As^SS-  ” ■ 

2?-' fiscs  3t:-" 

While  fi,  Robert  Hall. 

religion  may  seem  ^ ^''matf""8  !?  pas!  that 

fch0  of 

it  demands  !*“  a™iid 
prophecy  forms  a mrt nfS,  fu,fi,ment  of 
tianity.  And  afe^he  f the.ev!dence  of  Chris- 
they  true  ? Is  their  f ?,rophecies  fa]se,  or  are 
‘[uth  ratified,  by  the  event 7 W*!’  7 their 
they  thus  proved  to  bethel  *hether  are 
or  the  dictates  of  insnila?^  oUS‘m  of  lmPostors, 

°f  these  questions  aPr«n’IOn»^  T°  s°lution 
quiry  alone  is  requisite^rl  ^ il?Par,ial  in* 
pealed  to  and  ^ *e  V ,reason  alone  is  ap- 

hut  that  which  arises^  ^ *S  here  necessary 
taneous  fruit  of  rational  ^ .nafuraI  ancl  spon- 
who  Withholds  this  .ni  COnvict|°n-  The  man 
he  impartially  guided  hv  7’  and,  who  wiI1  not 
reckless  of  his  Se  hn^  U*  is  »*  only 
he  prides  himself  the  tmCVr°ld  °f  that  of  which 
liberality  of  sTntimem  all  true 

fidelity,  who  will  not  Lo-**6  1S, the  bigot  of  in- 
« is  the  truth.  be,,STe  the  truth  because 

Dr*  Alex.  Keith. 
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our  priM^hoL'eandle^hJ^^^  ‘h*  WalIs  of 

££5*  1)6  bewMered^and 

imieed^a  athaia‘t 

have  each  the  same  Lao  * . at  believers,  who 

invite  us  to  join  .Lm  on  their^"*’- ShoU,d 

•haft  iX‘  beneTOl“‘  "fiC;  TS 

should  seek  fa  “ ‘‘W  «.  b°P*  himself 

. T.  Moore  : 

x.z/ir  c/-  Sheridan,  ii.  ch.  vi. 

an^h!!°?Uenr  l“istorian’  beside  his  more  direct 
. Paley. 

ilSail 

Paley. 

Richter. 

.hey  r„t‘ 

brought  to  live  like  leasts  also.  X Sooth. 


nebef  ,n  a life  beyond  this  world  is 


ovum, 

T kfih°Ugh  no  mf ? can  command  his  conviction 

4>«r4  in  the  H.  a/C.  an  the  French  Rnalutim. 

.nynneIirers  have  not  always  been  honest 
Ugh  ,thus  >0  express  their  real  feelings-  bnt 
this  we  know  concerning  them,  that  whether 
have  renounced  their  birthright  of  how  thev 

Fromlhl^?  ablV°ud'Vest  *hemselvesPof  fear 
be  presumed ure  of  the  human  mind  this  might 
oe  presumed,  and  m fact  it  is  so.  Thev  mav 

thev  canf  et  d art  and  stuPeiy  <he  conscience,  bu^ 
they  cannot  destroy  the  imaginative  faculty. 

d t i R-  Southey  : 

Quar.  Kev.,  July,  1823 : Progress  of  Infidelity. 

for°FrlhAeik?nilrary’  lhe  perSOns  who  now  «*  up 
e-thinkers  are  such  as  endeavour,  by  a 

little  trash  of  words  and  sophistry,  to  weaken 
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infidelity.-infinity. 


id  destroy  those  very  principles,  for  the  vindi- 
ition  of  which  freedom  of  thought  at  first  be- 
ime  laudable  and  heroic.  These  apostates 
om  reason  and  good  sense  can  look  at  the 
lorious  frame  of  nature  without  paying  an 
doration  to  Him  that  raised  it ; can  consider 
ie  great  revolutions  in  the  universe  without 
fting  up  their  minds  to  that  superior  Power 
rhich  hath  the  direction  of  it;  can  presume  to 
ensure  the  Deity  in  his  ways  toward  men ; can 
jvel  mankind  with  the  beasts  that  pensh ; can 
xtinguish  in  their  own  minds  all  the  pleasing 
, opes  of  a future  state,  and  lull  themselves  into 
stupid  security  against  the  terrors  of  it.  It 
me  were  to  take  the  word  priestcraft ^out  of  the 
aouths  of  these  shallow  monsters,  they  would 
»e  immediately  struck  dumb.  It  is  by  the  help 
>f  this  single  term  that  they  endeavour  to  dis- 
ippoint  the  good  works  of  the  most  learned 
tnd  venerable  order  of  men,  and  harden  the 
learts  of  the  ignorant  against  the  very  light  of 
lature  and  the  common  received  notions  ot 
mankind.  We  ought  not  to  treat  such  miscre- 
ants as  these  upon  the  foot  of  fair  disputants ; 
but  to  pour  out  contempt  upon  them,  and  speak 
of  them  with  scorn  and  infamy,  as  the  pests  of 
society,  the  revilers  of  human  nature,  and  the 
blasphemers  of  a Being  whom  a good  man 
would  rather  die  than  hear  dishonoured. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  135. 


I would  fain  ask  a minute  philosopher,  what 
good  he  proposes  to  mankind  by  the  publishing 
of  his  doctrines?  Will  they  make  a man  a 
better  citizen,  or  father  of  a family ; a more 
endearing  husband,  friend,  or  son  ? Will  they 
enlarge  his  public  or  private  virtues,  or  correct 
any  of  his  frailties  or  vices?  What  is  there 
either  joyful  or  glorious  in  such  opinions?  do 
they  either  refresh  or  enlarge  our  thoughts  ? do 
they  contribute  to  the  happiness  or  raise  the 
dignity  of  human  nature?  The  only  good  that 
I have  ever  heard  pretended  to,  is  that  they 
banish  terrors,  and  set  the  mind  at  ease.  But 
whose  terrors  do  they  banish  ? It  is  certain,  if 
there  were  any  strength  in  their  arguments,  they 
would  give  great  disturbance  to  minds  that  are 
influenced  by  virtue,  honour,  and  morality,  and 
take  from  us  the  only  comforts  and  supports  of 
affliction,  sickness,  and  old  age.  The  minds, 
therefore,  which  they  set  at  ease,  are  only  those 
of  impenitent  criminals  and  malefactors,  and 
which,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  should  be  in 
perpetual  terror  and  alarm. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  135. 

All  the  writers  against  Christianity  since  the 
Revolution  have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  in  re- 
gard to  literature,  wit,  and  sense ; and  upon  that 
account  wholly  unqualified  to  propagate  heresies, 
unless  among  a people  already  abandoned. 

Swift. 

Men  always  grow  vicious  before  they  become 
unbelievers ; but  if  you  would  once  convince 
profligates  by  topics  drawn  from  the  view  of 
their  own  quiet,  reputation,  and  health,  their 
infidelity  would  soon  drop  off.  Swift. 


Let  it  consist  with  an  unbeliever’s  interest  ana 

safety  to  wrong  you,  and  then  it  will  be  impos- 
sible you  can  have  any  hold  upon  him;  because 
there  is  nothing  left  to  give  him  a check,  or  to 
put  in  the  balance  against  his  profit. 

The  consideration  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
and  infinite  wisdom,  and  our  own 
are  great  instruments  of  silencing  the  murmurs 
of  infidelity.  Jeremy  Ta 

Some  will  never  believe  a proposition  in  di- 
vinity if  anything  can  be  said  against  it : they 
will  be  credulous  in  all  affairs  of  life,  but  1m 
penetrable  by  a sermon  of 

If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs  and  no  pre- 
tence of  proof  on  the  other,  and  that  the  diffi 
culties  are  more  pressing  on  that  side  ^uethei 
destitute  of  proof,  I desire  to  know 
this  be  not  upon  the  matter  as  factory  to 
wise  man  as  a demonstration.  Tillots  . 

Deists  are  effectually  beaten  in  ?1,  the‘r  C0“d 
bats  at  the  weapons  of  men,  that  is,  reason 
arguments;  and  they  would  no*  that  is 
religion  with  the  talents  of  a an unal,^h« 

grin  and  grimace.  ^K* 

The  depreciation  of  Christianity  by  |ndiffere»t- 
ism  is  a more  insidious  and  a less  curabk  eu. 
than  infidelity  itself. 


INFINITY. 

The  infinite  distance  between  the  Creator 
and  the  noblest  of  all  creatures  can  n er  ^ 
measured,  nor  exhausted  by  en  eSSgENTLKYt 
finite  degrees.  . 

It  is  as  impossible  for  an  aggregation 1 ' jt  ;s 

to  comprehend  or  exhaust  one  in  . t to 

for  the  greater  number  of  mathematics 
amount  to  or  constitute  a body. 

He  that  thinks  he  has  a positive sidea  of  ^ 

finite  space  will  find  that  he he  has  of  the 
a positive  idea  of  the  greatest  th  capable 

least  space ; for  in  this  latter jv  „ which 
only  of  a comparative  idea  of  whereof  we 

will  always  be  less  than  any  o ^ocKE. 
have  the  positive  idea.  infinity. 

When  the  mind  pursues  the  numbers, 

i,  uses  the  ideas  and  . by 

which  are  so  many  distinct  ide  >P,  heapi 
number  from  running  mto  » confuS^KE. 
wherein  the  mind  loses  itselt. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a numb 
please,  this  multitude,  how  great  ^ jt>  or 
not  one  jot  of  the  power  o fh/inexhaust* 
brings  him  any  nearer  the  end  Locke. 

ible  stock  of  number.  ds 

What  lies  beyond  our  P°*ltV?  \he  undeter 
infinity  lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the 
minate  confusion  of  a negative  LOCKE- 
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INFLUENCE. 


IPs®! 

se  that  have  .nterest  in  him,  and  Se  vern 
Lord  Bacon. 


-DACON. 

:^sS5aS 

fhaTweam  hrlT^  *»<**?£ 

«^r~i^cees  t?"?' 


The  globe  goes  round  from  we«  <„  ....  , , 

must  go  round  with  it.  When  he!  '!  ?"d  ?e 
is  where  he  was  Ha  ™ When  he  says  that  he 
moved  at  the  s^me  r^  Hfu0^  that  he  has 
When  he  says  that  he  has  ^ ^ound  him. 
westward,  he  meins  tvZ \g°£d  Way  t0  the 

zz  ~ xiiSAivrjss: 

« “•»'  -KtafSf 

feebl7hisTowem''eVer-hUmbIe  bis  slatio“  °r 
•Hose  who 

Prof.  A.  Sedgwick 


UURWj-1( 

3dT  foraemv!f!0nK^  "°w  and  forever, 
i it  or  not  h’  Whe‘Eer  he  ^"ds  o 
* influence  outw "**”* 
Of  society  or  h!  “?  ve,7  c,rcum- 

rsKS 

ng  dead  or  alive,  every  man  speaks. 
L>R.  T.  Chalmers. 

he  creature^fX^g^"^^!0  * great 
He  maytiy  torn,  must  exercise 

b^ahmr  of d,r  h°e  -n*  o‘*»i 

where  he sto'od'TnSemo^ 


INGRATITUDE. 

livtW hSSLd J?.1 Z** s.°(  God  by  'be  Ob. 

S oc'cu'n-fneesteri^‘  ^ 

and  asterisks  of  acknowlS^en, 

Sir  T.  Browne: 
Christian  Morals,  Pt.  I.,  Xxi. 
He  that  forgets  his  friend  is  ungrateful  to  hi™  • 

himself  * f°rgetS  hls  Saviour  is  unmerciful  to 
Bunyan. 

Ingratitude  is  abhorred  by  God  and  man 

Life  of  Sheridan , vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

fh  y°U  knofw.what  « more  hard  to  bear  than 
the  reverses  of  fortune?  7>  ic  u r inan 

hideous  ingratitude,  of  man  1,1”“;  ,be 
fhoK  [n°horron 

Napoleon  I.,  in  1814 . 

Recollections  of  Caulaincourt. 
croSne  greJt  Cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the 
^donferfbo°",yCreat0r  " lh-ery~eB 

Rochefoucauld. 

fni^  fhe".are  no  lflws  extant  against  ingrati- 
thnt  ’in°  n IS- UfterIy  Impossible  to  contrvfany 
that  in  all  circumstances  shall  reach  it.  If  A 
were  actionable,  there  would  not  be  couri 
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INGRA  TITUDE.— INJUSTICE. 


enough  in  the  whole  world  to  try  the  causes 
in.  There  could  be  no  setting  a day  for  the  re- 
quiting of  benefits  as  for  the  payment  of  money ; 
nor  any  estimate  upon  the  benefits  themselves ; 
but  the  whole  matter  rests  in  the  conscience 
of  both  parties : and  then  there  are  so  many 
degrees  of  it,  that  the  same  rule  will  never  serve 
SENECA. 

There  is  no  benefit  so  large  but  malignity 
will  still  lessen  it ; none  so  narrow  which  a good 
interpretation  will  not  enlarge.  No  man  can 
ever  be  grateful  that  views  a benefit  on  the 
wrong  side,  or  takes  a good  office  by  the  wrong 
handle.  The  avaricious  man  is  naturally  un- 
grateful, for  he  never  thinks  he  has  enough, 
but,  without  considering  what  he  has,  only 
minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
power  to  make  a competent  return,  and  you 
shall  find  in  others  a kind  of  graceless  modesty, 
that  makes  a man  ashamed  of  requiting  an  obli- 
gation, because  it  is  a confession  that  he  has 
received  one.  Seneca. 

Two  vices  I shall  mention  as  being  of  near 
cognation  to  ingratitude:  pride,  and  hard-heart- 
edness, or  want  of  compassion.  South. 


How  black  and  base  a vice  ingratitude  is  may 
be  seen  in  those  vices  which  it  is  always  in  com- 
bination with,  pride,  and  hard-heartedness,  or 
want  of  compassion.  SOUTH. 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in 
the  same  breast;  which  shows  the  superlative 
malignity  of  this  vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  dwells.  South. 

All  examples  represent  Ingratitude  as  sitting 
in  its  throne,  with  Pride  at  its  right  hand,  and 
Cruelty  at  its  left, — worthy  supporters  of  such  a 
reigning  impiety.  South. 

There  is  not  any  one  vice  incident  to  the 
mind  of  man  against  which  the  world  has  raised 
such  a loud  and  universal  outcry  as  against 
ingratitude.  South. 

I may  truly  say  of  the  mind  of  an  ungrateful 
person,  that  it  is  kindness-proof.  It  is  impene- 
trable, unconquerable;  unconquerable  by  that 
which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by  love 
itself.  Flints  may  be  melted, — we  see  it  daily, — 
but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot ; no,  not  by  the 
strongest  and  the  noblest  flame.  South. 

By  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue, 
if  a man  has  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  that 
pass  upon  him  from  one  like  himself,  whom  he 
sees  and  knows,  how  much  less  shall  his  heart 
be  affected  with  the  grateful  sense  of  His  fa- 
vours whom  he  converses  with  only  by  imper- 
fect speculations,  by  the  discourses  of  reason, 
or  the  discoveries  of  faith  ? South. 

The  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  the 
most  enormous  sinners ; which  evinces  the  vir- 
tue opposite  to  unthankfulness  to  bear  the  same 
place  in  the  rank  of  duties.  South. 

The  greatest  evils  in  human  society  are  such 
as  no  law  can  come  at;  as  in  the  case  of  ingrati- 


tude,  where  the  manner  of  obliging  very  °ftcD 
leaves  the  benefactor  without  means  of  demand 
ing  justice,  though  that  .e.7  circumstance  shouh. 

be  the  more  binding  to  the  person  who  has  re 

ceived  the  benefit.  , 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Taller,  No.  oi. 

He  that  calls  a man  ungrateful  sums  up  all 
the  evil  that  a man  can  b«  guilty  of.  ^ 

One  ungrateful  man  does  an  injury  to  ali  who 
stand  in  need  of  aid.  pUBLIUS  SYRUS. 

With  some  minds  of  a baser  nature,  there 
is  a difficulty,  proverbially,  in  forgiving1^ 
whom  one  is  conscious  of  having  injured  . and. 
again,  those  (especially  if  equals  or  mfertom) 
who  have  done  very  great  and  important  ser 
vices,  beyond  what  can  ever  receive t » “ 
equate  return.  Rochefoucault  even  says  thtf 
“to»t  men  it  is  less  dangerous  to  do  hurt 
than  to  do  them  too  much  good.  , 

wi  his  system  to  look  on  the  dark  side  only  of 

“ Tacitus  also,  who  is  not  very  unlike  him  m 
this  respect,  says  that  “ benefits  are  but 

as  far  as  it  appears  they  may  be  repa ^ ^ 
that  when  they  far  exceed  this,  hatred  tk  ^ 
place  of  gratitude.”  It  is  only, ’ h of 

been  said,  the  basest  natures  to  whom  any 
these  last-mentioned  trials  . 

Anno/,  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Revenge. 


injustice. 

Any  contumely,  any  outrage,  is  readily  passe^ 
over,  by  the  indulgence  whic  forgot 

sudden  passion.  These  things  a .gt0 

upon  occasions  in  which  all  men  a P1 

forget  themselves.  Deliberate  . njur  es  .o  ad^ 

gree,  must  be  remembered,  because  ^ 

deliberate  precautions  to  be  secure* . 

X* Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs , I791* 

He  did  too  frequently  gratify  ^rjnp* 
tifiable  designs;  a guilt  all  preserve 

noxious  are  liable  to,  and  can  J 
themselves  from.  Qp  CLARENDOtt. 

Injustice  arises  either  from 
indoience,  or  from  a mixture  of  bom-  ^ 
rapid  and  the  slow  are  seldom  > tne  J 
wait  either  not  at  all,  or  wait  too  lo^|pATER 

With  more  patience  men 
that  befall  them  by  mere  casualty  tna 
damages  which  t Essayt. 

This  shows  the  high  .m^,lgn,^t”f,h™destruc 
in  the  natural  course  of  it lt  te"  . trust  and 
tion  of  common  life,  by  des  y S 
mutual  confidence. 
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Among  writers  (whether  of  argumentative 
works  01  of  fiction),  even  such  as  are  far  from 
wholly  unscrupulous,  there  are  many  who  seem 
:o  think  it  allowable  and  right  to  set  forth  all 
the  good  that  is  on  one  side,  and  all  the  evil  on 
the  other.  They  compare  together,  and  decide 
or.,  the  gardens  of  A and  B,  after  having  culled 
from  the  one  a nosegay  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
and  from  the  other  all  the  weeds  they  could  spy. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon’s  Essay,  Of  Truth. 


INNOCENCE. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is 
die  great  prerogative  of  innocence  : an  exemp- 
tion granted  only  to  invariable  virtue.  But  guilt 
has  always  its  horrors  and  solicitudes;  and,  to 
make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detestable,  it  is 
doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  their 
power  of  betraying. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  68. 

How  many  bitter  thoughts  does  the  inno- 
cent man  avoid  ! Serenity  and  cheerfulness  are 
his  portion.  Hope  is  continually  pouring  its 
balm  into  his  soul.  His  heart  is  at  rest,  whilst 
others  are  goaded  and  tortured  by  the  stings  of 
a wounded  conscience,  the  remonstrances  and 
risings  up  of  principles  which  they  cannot  forget ; 
perpetually  teased  by  returning  temptations,  per- 
petually lamenting  defeated  resolutions. 

Paley. 

An  innocent  nature  could  hate  nothing  that 
was  innocent : in  a word,  so  great  is  the  com- 
mutation that  the  soul  then  hated  only  that. 
which  now  only  it  loves,  i.e.,  sin.  South.  | 


INNOVATIONS. 

It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  in- 
novations would  follow  the  example  of  time 
itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  b?  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived  : 
for  otherwise  whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked 
for ; and  ever  it  mends  some  and  pains  others ; 
and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a fortune,  and 
thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a 
wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXV.,  Of  Innovations. 

A spirit  of  innovation  is  generally  the  result 
of  a selfish  temper  and  confined  views.  People 
will  not  look  forward  to  posterity,  who  never 
look  backwaid  to  their  ancestors. 

Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 


INSANITY. 

“I  have  ” said  Dr.  Allen,  “been  a practising 
pnyncian  for  nearly  thirty  years.  I have  had 
*ome  experience  in  cases  of  insanity,  having 


been  for  ten  years  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  during  that  time 
had  over  two  thousand  crazy  people  under  my 
charge.  I have  heard  the  hypothetical  case  read 
by  Mr.  Phelan.  I am  here  as  an  expert,  and 
before  answering  the  question  would  like  to  say 
that  the  more  I studied  the  question  of  insanity 
the  less  I understood  it ; and  if  you  ask  me 
where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends,  neither  I 
nor  any  physician  in  the  world  could  tell  you : 
in  fact,  on  occasions  like  this,  lawyers  make 
fools  of  themselves  in  trying  to  make  asses  of 
doctors.”  I.  K.  Allen,  M.D.,  Nov.  1872. 

Insanity,  as  well  as  delirium,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  divisible  into  two  kinds ; one  of  which 
may  be  called  ideal , and  the  other  notional 
insanity. 

Ideal  insanity  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
a person  imagines  he  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise 
perceives,  or  converses  with,  persons  or  things 
which  either  have  no  external  existence  to  his 
senses  at  the  time,  or  have  no  such  external  ex- 
istence as  they  are  then  conceived  to  have ; or, 
if  he  perceives  external  objects  as  they  really 
exist,  has  yet  erroneous  and  absurd  ideas  of  his 
own  power,  and  other  sensible  qualities : — such 
a state  of  mind  continuing  for  a considerable 
time,  and  being  unaccompanied  with  any  vio- 
lent or  adequate  degree  of  fever. 

Notional  insanity  is  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  a person  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  per- 
ceives external  objects,  as  they  really  exist,  as 
objects  of  sense ; yet  conceives  such  notions  of 
the  powers,  properties,  designs,  state,  destina- 
tion, importance,  manner  of  existence,  or  the 
like,  of  things  and  persons,  of  himself  and 
others,  as  appear  obviously,  and  often  grossly, 
erroneous,  or  unreasonable,  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  sober  and  judicious  part  of  man- 
kind. It  is  of  considerable  duration ; is  never 
accompanied  with  any  great  degree  of  fever, 
and  very  often  with  no  fever  at  all. 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  : 
Obser.  on  Insanity , Lond.,  .800,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Mad  is  one  of  those  words  which  mean 
almost  everything  and  nothing.  At  first  it  was, 
I imagine,  applied  to  the  transports  of  rage; 
and  when  men  were  civilized  enough  to  be 
capable  of  insanity,  their  insanity,  I presume, 
must  have  been  of  the  frantic  sort ; because,  in 
the  untutored,  intense  feelings  seem  regularly  to 
carry  a boisterous  expression. 

Dr.  T.  Beddoes  : Hygeia , No.  12. 

I always  expected  with  impatience  the  ac- 
cession of  the  paroxysms  [of  insanity],  since  I 
enjoyed  during  their  presence  a high  degree 
of  pleasure.  They  lasted  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
Everything  appeared  easy  to  me.  No  obstacles 
presented  themselves  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice. My  memory  acquired,  all  of  a sudden,  a 
singular  degree  of  perfection  : long  passages  of 
Latin  authors  occurred  to  my  mind.  In  general, 
I have  great  difficulty  in  finding  rl  ythmical 
terminations;  but  then  I could  write  in  verse 
with  as  much  facility  as  in  prose.  I was  cun- 
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ning,  malicious,  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of 
expedients. 

Bibliothkque  Britannique  (from  a recovered 
lunatic). 

Oppression  makes  wise  men  mad;  but  the 
distemper  is  still  the  madness  of  the  wise,  which 
is  better  than  the  sobriety  of  fools. 

Burke. 

Ever,  as  before,  does  madness  remain  a mys- 
terious, terrific,  altogether  infernal  boiling  up 
of  the  nether  chaotic  deep,  through  this  fair 
painted  vision  of  creation,  which  swims  thereon, 
which  we  name  the  real. 

Carlyle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a man  has 
been  saved  from  an  attack  of  mental  disease  by 
the  resolute  determination  of  his  will  not  to 
yield  to  his  morbid  tendencies.  But  if  he  should 
give  way  to  them  and  dwell  upon  his  morbid 
ideas,  instead  of  resisting  them,  they  come  at 
last  to  acquire  a complete  mastery  over  him ; 
his  will,  his  common  sense,  and  his  moral  sense 
at  length  succumb  to  their  domination. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  : 
Principles  of  Mental  Physiology , edit.  1874 

When  a man  mistakes  his  thoughts  for  per- 
sons and  things,  he  is  mad.  A madman  is 
properly  so  defined.  Coleridge. 

Insanity  is,  in  a person  awake,  a talse  or  mis 
taken  judgment  of  things  which,  as  occurring 
most  frequently  in  life,  are  those  about  which 
the  generality  of  men  form  the  same  judgment, 
and  particularly  is  the  malady  evinced  when 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  is  very  different 
from  what  he  had  himself  before  usually  formed 
of  the  same  object.  Dr.  W.  Cullen. 

Insanity  consists  in  such  false  perceptions  of 
the  relations  of  things  as  lead  to  irrational 
emotions  or  actions.  Melancholy  is  partial  in- 
sanity, without  indigestion ; mania  is  universal 
insanity.  Dr.  W.  Cullen. 


If  the  raving  be  not  directed  to  a single  object, 
it  is  mania,  properly  so  called ; if  to  one  object, 
it  constitutes  monomania. 

Dr.  R.  Dunglison. 

In  some,  perhaps  in  many,  cases  the  human 
mind  is  stormed  in  its  citadel,  and  laid  prostrate 
under  the  stroke  of  frenzy  : these  unhappy  suf- 
ferers, however,  are  not  so  much  considered  by 
physicians  as  maniacs,  as  in  a state  of  delirium 
from  fever.  There,  indeed,  all  the  ideas  are 
overwhelmed,  for  reason  is  not  merely  disturbed, 
but  driven  from  her  seat.  Such  unhappy  patients 
are  unconscious,  therefore,  except  at  short  inter- 
vals, even  of  external  objects,  or  at  least  are 
wholly  incapable  of  understanding  their  rela- 
tions. Such  persons,  and  such  persons  alone 
(except  idiots),  are  wholly  deprived  of  their 
understandings,  in  the  Attorney-General’s  sense 
of  that  expression.  But  these  cases  are  not  only 
extremely  rare,  but  can  never  become  the  sub- 
jects of  judicial  difficulty.  There  can  be  but 
One  judgment  concerning  them.  In  other  cases 


Reason  is  not  driven  from  her  seat,  but  Dis 
traction  sits  down  upon  it  along  with  her,  no 
her  trembling  upon  it,  and  frightens  her  from 
her  propriety.  Such  patients  are  victims  to  de 
lusions  of  the  most  alarming  description,  whicl 
so  overpower  the  faculties,  and  usurp  so  firmly 
the  power  of  realities,  as  not  to  be  dislodged 
and  shaken  by  the  organs  of  perception  and 
sense : in  such  cases  the  images  frequently  17, 
but  in  the  same  subjects  are  generalyoftbe 
same  terrific  character.  Delusion,  lhere“>r?* 
where  there  is  no  frenzy  or  raving  madness, 
the  true  character  of  insanity;  and  where  't 
cannot  be  predicated  on  a man  standing  for  Me 
or  death  for  a crime,  he  ought  not,  w "0 
opinion,  to  be  acquitted:  and  if  courts of 
were  to  be  governed  by  any  other  principle,  ct> 
departure  from  sober  rational  conduct  would  be 
in  emancipation  from  criminal 

Lord-Chancellor  Erskine. 
Speech  in  Defence  of  Hadfield,  1800. 

Fixed  seriousness  heats  the  brain  in  some  to 
distraction,  and  causeth  an  aching  “dd'“ine^ 
in  sounder  heads.  Glanvill. 

Read  Haslam  on  insanity.  This  dreadfu! 
visitation  he  ascribes  not  to  a false  pe  P • 
or  morbid  intensity,  but  to  a wrong  a socmi.on 
of  ideas.  There  surely,  however,  must more 
in  it  than  this.  I once  asked  a professional  gen 
tleman,  who  had  particular  opportunit.es  of  « 
perience  on  the  subject,  whether  he  always  founn 
the  brain  of  maniacs  in  a pret( natural  o. fdis 
ordered  state.  He  said  that  he  frequently. _p« 
haps  generally,  did;  but  that  in  many  cases 
where  the  faculties  were  most  co"Tl‘y  df 
I ranged,  that  organ  had  every  appearance  o 
j "being  in  a perfectly  sound  and  hcsrithy^on 

Diary  of  a Lover  of  Lit.,  June  5,  J79^- 

On  the  approach  of  mania,  they 
uneasy,  are  incapable  of  confining  t ieir 
and  neglect  any  employment to  sleep; 

been  accustomed.  They  get  but  >«le^eep, 
they  are  loquacious,  and  disposed  t 
and  decide  promptly  and  I^sitively  ^ 

subject  that  may  be  started.  Soon  » J 

are  divested  of  all  restraint  in  the  dedaration 

their  opinions  of  those  with  whom  they^ 
acquainted.  Their  friendships  are  e*P^ieS 

with  fervency  and  extravagance;  then r be< 

with  intolerance  and  disgust.  Th  J re. 

come  impatient  of  contradiction^nd 

proof.  For  supposed  injune 5 they  are  a P 

to  quarrel  and  fight  with  those  abou  .the^ 

They  have  all  the  appearance  of  i*rso 
ated ; and  those  who  are  unacquainted  Jtn 
symptoms  of  approaching  mama  At  length 

poseF them  in  a state  of  intoxication.  AUe^ 

suspicion  creeps  upon  the  mind . y . . an(j 

of  plots  which  had  never  been  . Al 

detect  motives  that  were  never  entertained.^  ^ 
last  the  succession  of  ideas  is  to°^ed  witb 
examined:  the  mind  becomes  undei 

thoughts,  and  confusion  ensue  • . e* 

the  influence  of  the  depressing  passions  wi 
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hibit  a different  train  of  symptoms.  The  coun- 
tenance wears  an  anxious  and  gloomy  aspect ; 
and  they  are  little  disposed  to  speak.  They 
retire  from  the  company  of  those  with  whom 
they  formerly  associated;  seclude  themselves  in 
obscure  places,  or  lie  in  bed  the  greater  part  of 
their  time.  Frequently  they  will  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  to  some  objects  for  hours  together,  or 
continue  them  an  equal  time  “ bent  on  vacuity.” 
They  next  become  fearful,  and  conceive  a thou- 
sand fancies ; often  recur  to  some  immoral  act 
which  they  have  committed,  or  imagine  them- 
selves guilty  of  crimes  which  they  never  perpe- 
trated ; believe  that  God  has  abandoned  them, 
and  with  trembling  await  his  punishment.  Fre- 
quently they  become  desperate,  and  endeavour 
by  their  own  hands  to  terminate  an  existence 
which  appears  to  be  an  afflicting  and  hateful 
encumbrance.  Dr.  John  Haslam. 

Insane  people  easily  detect  the  nonsense  of 
other  madmen.  Dr.  John  Haslam. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a degree  of 
insanity.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

High  spirits,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  are 
the  first  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  disorder  [in- 
sanity] : they  excite  a man  to  take  a larger 
quantity  of  wine  than  usual  (for  those  who  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  in  this  particular, 
have  been  naturally  very  sober) ; and  the  person 
thus  affected,  from  being  very  abstemious,  re- 
served, and  modest,  shall  become  quite  the  con- 
trary: drink  freely,  talk  boldly,  obscenely,  swear, 
sit  up  till  midnight,  sleep  little,  rise  suddenly 
from  bed,  go  out  a hunting,  return  again  imme- 
diately, set  all  the  servants  to  work,  and  employ 
five  times  the  number  that  is  necessary : in  short, 
everything  he  says  or  does  betrays  the  most 
violent  agitation  of  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  correct,  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
hurry,  he  will  not  misplace  one  word,  or  give 
the  least  reason  for  any  one  to  think  he  imagines 
things  to  exist  that  really  do  not,  or  that  they 
appear  to  him  different  from  what  they  do  to 
other  people.  They  who  see  him  but  seldom, 
admire  his  vivacity,  are  pleased  with  the  sallies 
of  his  wit  and  the  sagacity  of  his  remarks  : nay, 
his  own  family  are  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
take  proper  care  of  him,  until  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary,  from  the  apparent  ruin  of  his 
health  and  fortune. 

Dr.  John  Monro  : 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Baltic's  Treatise  on  Mad- 
ness, London,  1758,  8vo. 

The  physician  should  never  deceive  them  [the 
insane]  in  anything,  but  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  their  distemper ; yet,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally  conscious  of  it  themselves,  they  acquire  a 
wnd  of  reverence  for  those  who  know  it,  and 
y jetting  them  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  complaint  he  may  very  often 
S!!*?*,?0  ascen(iant  over  them  that  they  will 
eadily  follow  his  directions. 

Dr.  John  Monro. 

Of  what  is  the  most  subtile  folly  made,  but 
tne  most  subtile  wisdom  ? As  great  friend- 


ships spring  from  great  enmities,  and  vigorous 
healths  from  mortal  diseases,  so  from  the  rare 
and  quick  agitations  of  our  souls  proceed  the 
most  wonderful  and  most  deprav’d  frenzies ; ’tis 
but  a half  turn  of  the  toe  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  the  actions  of  mad  men  we  see  how  infinitely 
madness  resembles  the  most  vigorous  operations 
of  the  soul.  Who  does  not  know  how  indis- 
cernible the  difference  is  betwixt  folly  and  he 
elevations  of  a spritely  soul,  and  the  effects  of 
a supream  and  extraordinary  vertue?  Plato 
says  that  melancholick  persons  are  the  most 
capable  of  discipline,  and  the  most  excellent, 
nor  indeed  is  there  any  so  great  a propension  to 
madness.  Great  wits  are  ruin’d  by  their  own 
proper  force  and  quickness. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  human  mad- 
ness is  the  rising  up  in  the  mind  of  images  not 
distinguishable  by  the  patient  from  impressions 
on  the  senses.  Paley. 

What,  I may  be  asked,  is  my  test  of  insanity  ? 
I have  none.  I know-  of  no  unerring,  infallible, 
and  safe  rule  or  standard,  applicable  to  all  cases. 
The  only  logical  and  philosophic  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  doubtful  cases  of  mental  alienation  is 
to  compare  the  mind  of  the  lunatic  at  the  period 
of  his  suspected  insanity  with  its  prior  natural 
and  healthy  condition  ; in  other  words,  to  con- 
sider the  intellect  in  relation  to  itself,  and  to  no 
artificial  a priori  test.  Each  individual  case 
must  be  viewed  in  its  own  relations.  It  is  clear 
that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  notwith- 
standing they  maintained,  as  a test  of  responsi- 
bility, a knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Can 
any  other  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  language 
used  by  the  judges  when  propounding  in  the 
House  of  Lords  their  view  of  insanity  in  con- 
nection with  crime  ? “ The  facts,”  say  they,  “ of 
each  particular  case  must  of  necessity  present 
themselves  with  endless  diversity  and  with  every 
shade  of  difference  in  each  case;  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  declare  the  law  upon  each  particular 
case,  upon  facts  proved  before  them ; and  after 
hearing  arguments  of  counsel  thereon,  they  deem 
it  at  once  impracticable,  and  at  the  same  time 
dangerous  to  the  administration  of  justice  if  it 
were  practicable,  to  attempt  to  make  minute  ap- 
plications of  the  principles  involved  in  the  an- 
swers given  by  them  to  the  questions  proposed.” 
This  is  a safe,  judicious,  and  philosophic  mode 
of  investigating  these  painful  cases;  and  if 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
secured,  and  the  requirements  of  science  satis- 
fied. Dr.  Forbes  Winslow 


INSTINCT. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  anything  more 
mysterious  in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals, 
which  thus  rises  above  reason  and  falls  infinitely 
short  of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  ft  r by  any 
properties  in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  works 
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after  so  odd  a manner  that  one  cannot  think  it 
the  faculty  of  an  intellectual  being.  For  my 
own  part,  I look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle  of 
gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  known  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies 
themselves,  nor  from  the  laws  of  mechanism, 
but,  according  to  the  best  notions  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  is  an  immediate  impression  from 
the  first  mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in 
the  creatures. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  120. 

Reason  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of  life ; 
whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a 
talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own 
preservation  or  the  continuance  of  his  species. 
Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiser  than  the 
sons  of  men;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined  to  a 
few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a very  narrow  com- 
pass. Take  a brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you 
find  him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  120. 

When  a hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the 
vital  warmth ! Addison. 

The  male  bird  amuses  the  female  with  his 
songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting. 

Addison. 

Speech  must  come  by  hearing  and  learning ; 
and  birds  give  more  heed,  and  mark  words 
more,  than  beasts.  Lord  Bacon. 

That  which  acts  for  an  end  unknown  to  itself, 
depends  upon  some  overruling  wisdom  that 
knows  that  end.  Who  should  direct  them  in  all 
those  ends,  but  He  that  bestowed  a being  upon 
them  for  those  ends ; who  knows  what  is  con- 
venient for  their  life,  security,  and  propagation 
of  their  natures  ? An  exact  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary both  of  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  the 
means  whereby  they  must  attain  it,  which,  since 
it  is  not  inherent  in  them,  is  in  that  wise  God 
who  puts  those  instincts  into  them,  and  governs 
them  in  the  exercise  of  them  to  such  ends. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

All  creatures  have  a natural  affection  to  their 
young  ones;  all  young  ones  by  a natural  instinct 
move  to,  and  receive,  the  nourishment  that  is 
proper  for  them ; some  are  their  own  physicians, 
as  well  as  their  own  caterers,  and  naturally  dis- 
cern what  preserves  them  in  life,  and  what 
restores  them  when  sick.  The  swallow  flies  to 
its  celandine,  and  the  toad  hastens  to  its  plan- 
tain. Can  we  behold  the  spider’s  nets,  or  silk- 
worm’s web,  the  bee’s  closets,  or  the  ant’s 
granaries,  without  acknowledging  a higher 
being  than  a creature  who  hath  planted  that 
genius  in  them  ? Charnock  : Attributes. 

No  sound  philosopher  will  confound  instinct 
with  reason  because  an  orang  outang  has  used 
a walking-stick,  or  a trained  elephant  a lever. 
Reason  imparts  powers  that  are  progressive,  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  without  any  assignable 
limit;  instinct  only  measures  out  faculties  that 


arrive  at  a certain  point  and  then  invamtly 
stand  still.  Five  thousand  yca-a  havc  added 
no  improvement  to  the  hive  of  the  bee,  nor  A 
the  house  of  the  beaver;  but  look  at  the  habita 
tions  and  the  achievements  of  man. 

Colion:  Loam. 

To  the  present  impulses  of  sense,  memory, 
and  instinct,  all  the  sagacities  of  brutes  may^ 
reduced;  though  witty  men,  by  analy>'cal  rffiO- 
lution,  have  chymically  extracted  an  artificial 
logic  out  of  all  their  actions.  ^ R ^ 

The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the 
spontaneousness  of  many  of  their  animalrn 
tons,  are  not  explicable  without  supposmg 
some  active  determinate  power  connected  to 
and  inherent  in  their  spirits,  of  a higher 

traction  than  the  bare  natural^mod.fic^on  of 

matter. 

Implanted  instincts  in  brutes  are/"  the^^ 
highly  reasonable  and  useful  to  their  end  , 
evincible  by  true  reason  to  be  |uch^  ^ 

An  instinct  is  an  agent  which  ^ffonns 

stir' "*"• 

how  reason  differs  from  instinct , himself 

with  no  great  propriety,  “ade  Solomon  h 
declare,  that  to  distinguish  them  n < / „ 

ignorance,  and  the  pedant  s pn  ■ 
accurate  answer  to  a ,« °L  t “possi 
terms  are  not  completely  “"dere‘°od' r reason  « 
ble : we  do  not  know  in  what  either  with 
instinct  consist,  and  therefor*  ca  ^ that 
exactness  how  they  differ , bu  J not 

contemplates  a ship  and  tt  idea  of  the 

be  long  without  finding ^ *d  continued 

one  was  impressed  at  once,  0f  the 

through  all  the  progressive  wd 

species,  without  variation  orfl®P  riments  com- 
that  the  other  is  the  result  of  exp  mu. 

pared  with  experiments,  has  grown,^  ^ 
lated  observation,  from  less  to  g , , 0f 

lence,  and  exhibits  the  collective  knovvledge 

different  ages  and  various  professes 

DR.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  no.  * 

Some  people  in  America  counted  th^  ^ 

by  the  coming  of  certain  ij£ving  them  at  others, 
their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  m 

Birds  learning  tunes,  and  their  < ib^that^ey 
hit  the  notes  right,  put  it  pas  them 

have  perception,  and  retain  ideas, 
for  patterns.  ^ 

The  instinct  b™{«  a"d  skill 

effect  of  nothing  else  than  the  wis 
of  a powerful  ever-living^en^^  NEWTON- 

An  instinct  is  a propensity  prior  to  e3^LKlf 
and  independent  of  instruction. 
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in^inct.  intellect.— intemperance.  ,6, 

rcrv  : T!  TT  I **  ^ 


conscious  and  unhesitating  obediew^  to  the 
aght  of  the  end  of  his.  Southey^ 

SJM. 1 ■ °'  “•  — j 

Whately. 

INTELLECT. 

the'taeUect  he  hit  "0  ‘imi'S  ,0  ,he  *****  of 
grave  h g,ven  us-  on  this  »We  of  the 

Lord  Bacon. 

cvJr1beeen0nroHne?1  CaI?";ity  and  conf™on  have 
„ been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds  Thl 

darkest  stofm  ,h“"derboIt  is  elicited  from  the 
Colton. 


3=?aW 

Of  numberless  swet's'and  flltoureT  mT^ 

set  owlnall  T*16"  1 a fashionable  table 

gouS*  ^d  dC^Xrand1  leth^s  ^ 

smallest  fruit  o’r  excrescence  oft the  «nh"  scarce 
a berry  or  a mushroom,  can  escape  him 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  195. 


wuun, 

by  „weh™inte,le«  ''"eludes  all  those  powers 

knowledge^  Dercen?*  re‘ain'  and  exte"d  °ur 
judgment  &c  ^ P * memory,  imagination 
T,  * Fleming. 

delightfulT  fay<%eeCreS-SPirit?,iZed’  the  m0re 

fcrf^r=ss; 

insinuate  and  °*sens*>  How  does  poetry 
Anacreon  migh  ™ke#^,'  d r Tin.ds  of  men^ 
odes  than  i„*L  of  h ° dC',gh'  in  one  °f  •>* 
«Mily  find  more  su-Jl  cu?s;  Ca,ul,us  might 
grams  than  in  thfi”  'r  ,n  one.  of  his  epi- 
might  take  more  coim>l°f  * Lesbla'  Sappho 
'jerses  than  in  her  pZfcef'Vhe  °"'  °f  her 
thing  comes  tn  m-,,.  1 • , ’ The  nearer  any- 

it  is.  It  is  (},-  a j?y>  fhe  purer  and  choicer 
hut  of  every  one  ^ f0"  0*  on,y  of  Aristotle, 
merely hecause^f  .Jm.os^  “Some  things  delight 
”Pon  thiaroutt\?rnOVeItyiM  and  that  surely 
lhe  spring  oHov  is  ?e  mind’  which  is 

SUch  things  J The  ZJ  k *fd.and  intense  upon 
than  the  blown  rose  C'bud  thus  pIeases  more 

time;  ani^f  iri  1"teIIect  >s  proceeding  at  quick 
• hy  a correspondingTmneSS  be  not.accompanied 
reJigion,  the° fastef  ;“provemf nt  ln  morals  and 
v'olence  will  yl  h!  iPr°Ce;dsJ1  wilh  l,*e  more 
ruin.  y u be  hurried  down  the  road  to 

Southey. 

It  is  INTEMpERANCE. 

man  who  »«  g^'°f  nes  that.  meeting  a young 

,n  'he  street  and  camVd  tfaft'£e  ,ook  him  “P 
Carned  him  to  his  own  friends. 


in  J "e|  e,ghlen5  indifference  into  love,  love 

often  rereTtb’  a"d  JeaIoi,s>’  inl°  madness.  It 
“ he  good-natured  man  into  an  idiot, 
and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin.  It  gives  bit 

itr  and  rrrem’ a mak«  «»%  i£3*«£ 
?n  s^oartor;.17  Iitt,e  spot  °r  ,he 

fauhsrnf °,“JhiS  r'y  be,ray  *e  hidden 
iaults  of  .a  man,  and  show  them  in  the  most 

which*  f°°Urs’  but  often  occasions  faults  to 
which  he  is  not  naturally  subject.  There  is 
more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a saying  of  Sen! 
eca,  that  drunkenness  does  not  produce  but 
discover  faults.  Common  experience  reach” 

hUt,r  S^r  Wine  throwa  a man  out  o? 
wWK  fji  aad  infuses  qualities  into  the  mind 
which  she  is  a stranger  to  in  her  sober  moments. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  569. 

c I1  bttle  lhe  sign  of  a wise  or  good  man  to 
suffer  temperance  to  be  transgressed  in  order  to 
purchase  the  repute  of  a generous  entertainer. 

Atterbury. 

Drunkenness  is  a flattering  devil,  a sweet 
poison,  a pleasant  sin,  which  whosoever  hath, 

ml?  gTi  h,mfselfi  which  whosoever  doth  com- 
mit doth  not  commit  sin,  but  he  himself  is 

whollysin-  St.  Augustine. 

All  the  crimes  on  earth  do  not  destroy  so 
many  of  the  human  race,  nor  alienate  so  much 
property,  as  drunkenness. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Men,  forbearing  wine  come  from  drinking 
■ healths  to  a draught  at  * meal ; and,  lastly  to 
discontinue  altogether;  but  if  a man  have  the 
| fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfranchise  himself 
at  once,  that  is  the  best. 

Lord  Bacon. 
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No  man  oppresses  thee,  O free  and  ^depen  - 
cnt  franchiser!  but  does  not  thK  stupid  porter- 
pot  oppress  thee?  No  son  of  Adam  can  bid 
thee  come  or  go;  but  this  absurd  pot  of  heavy- 
wet,  this  can  and  does ! Thou  art  the  thral  , 
not  of  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  but  of  thy  own  brutal 
appetites,  and  this  scoured  dish  of  liquor.  And 
thou  pratest  of  thy  “ liberty,”  thou  entire  block- 
head 1 Carlyle. 

. When  this  vice  has  taken  fast  hold  of  a man, 
farewell  industry,  farewell  emulation,  farewe 
attention  to  things  worthy  of  attention,  farewell 
love  of  virtuous  society,  farewell  decency  ot 
manners,  and  farewell,  too,  even  an  attention  to 
person  ; everything  is  sunk  by  this  predominant 
and  brutal  appetite.  In  how  many  instances  do 
we  see  men  who  have  begun  life  with  the 
brightest  prospects  before  them,  and  who  have 
closed  it  without  one  ray  of  comfort  and  conso- 
lation ! Young  men  with  good  fortunes,  good 
talents,  good  tempers,  good  hearts,  and  sound 
constitutions,  only  by  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  the  drunkard,  have  become  by  degrees 
the  most  loathsome  and  despicable  of  mankind. 

In  the  house  of  the  drunkard  there  is  no  hap- 
piness for  any  one.  All  is  uncertainty  and  anx- 
iety. He  is  not  the  same  man  for  any  one  day 
at  a time.  No  one  knows  of  his  outgoings  or 
his  incomings.  When  he  will  rise  or  when  he 
will  lie  down  to  rest,  is  wholly  a matter  of 
chance.  That  which  he  swallows  for  what  he 
calls  pleasure  brings  pain,  as  surely  as  the  night 
brings  the  morning.  Poverty  and  misery  are  in 
the  train.  To  avoid  these  results  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  no  sacrifice.  Abstinence  requires 
no  aid  to  accomplish  it.  Our  own  will  is  all 
that  is  requisite ; and  if  we  have  not  the  will  to 
avoid  contempt,  disgrace,  and  misery,  we  de- 
serve neither  relief  nor  compassion. 

COBBETT. 

Intemperance  is  a dangerous  companion.  It 
throws  people  off  their  guard  ; betrays  them  to 
a great  many  indecencies,  to  ruinous  passions, 
to  disadvantages  in  fortune ; makes  them  dis- 
cover secrets,  drive  fcolish  bargains,  engage  in 
play.  Jeremy  Collier. 


I.  It  [the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  ten 
years]  has  cost  the  nation  [United  States  of 
America]  a direct  expenditure  of  600,000,000 
of  dollars.  2.  It  has  cost  the  nation  an  indi- 
rect expense  of  600,000,000.  3.  It  has  de- 

stroyed 300,000  lives.  4.  It  has  sent  100,000 
to  the  Poor-House.  5.  It  has  consigned  at  least 
150,000  to  the  jails  and  penitentiaries.  6.  It 
has  made  at  least  1000  maniacs.  7.  It  has  in- 
stigated to  the  commission  of  1500  murders. 

8.  It  has  caused  2000  persons  to  commit  suicide. 

9.  It  has  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  prop- 

erty to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  of  dollars, 
to.  It  has  made  200,000  widows  and  100,000 
orphan  children.  Edward  Everett. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  array  the  appalling  sta- 
tistics of  misery,  pauperism,  and  crime,  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits.  Judge  R.  C.  Grier. 


In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort, 
cowarcHoe  for  c<W,  and 
fidence.  " ' J 

Intemperance  is  a great  decayer  of  beauty. 

Now,  amongst  the  Tf  “•! ^T'xhHod 
to  me  to  be  a gross  and  brutish  vt  . Tb  ^ 

are  tm^vfces  ihlVhave  .sometWngJf  a^man 

^h«eiiT there  l^a  mixture  o^noadedge, 

diligence,  valour,  prudence,  dexterity, 

overthrows  it,  and  renders 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lix. 
Those  men  who  destroy  aheaUhful  constitu- 
tion of  body  by  intemperanc 
life,  do  as  manifestly  kill  themselves 
who  hang,  or  poison,  or  drown  gHERL0CK> 

God  will  not  take  the  dr“nkh^’®“““ntOT- 
he  has  so  long  accustomed  h>m“>  j(  off 
perate  drinking  that  now  he  cann  SqVTH 

Were  there  only  this 

we  are  less  masters  of  0U«e'”teXTJ„cies  of 
in  the  least  proportion  f?*?  ™„ld  bf  objected, 
thirst;  I say,  were  this  all  that  < » J ^ 
it  were  sufficient  to  make 1 u »bo  ^ drinks 
But  we  may  go  on  to  say,  that  M e ^ who 
but  a little  is  not  master  of  himself,  ^ ^ my 
drinks  much  is  a slave  to  h * p vicj0us 
part,  I ever  esteemed  a Drpkardj^  are 
persons  the  most  vicious . fo > . rding  to  the 
to  be  weighed  and  considere  ^ 0f  him 

intention  of  them,  what  can  tance  wherein 
who  puts  himself  into  a incapacitates 

he  can  have  no  intention  at  ■ » f j\fe  by  a 
himself  for  the  duties  *nd  offices  ot  ^ ^ 
suspension  of  all  ms  facu^  h oppression  of 
siders  that  he  cannot,  faster,  or  a 

drink,  be  a friend,  a genf!®r”aba’nished  himself 
subject:  that  he  has  so  lo  ^ that 

from  all  that  is  dear,  a"d  ^ & ^ 

sacred  to  him:  he  would  eve  t stil, 

bauch  with  horror.  But  whe  ^ ^ only 
farther,  and  acknowledges  ||fe  but  also 

expelled  out  of  all  the  re  a what  words 

liable  to  offend  against  ’ion  he  would 

can  express  the  terr°*  and?  And  yet  he  owns 
have  of  such  a condition?  And  y last 

all  this  to  himself,  who  says  he 


....  .11 
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«ds,  that  they  died  by  their  own  hands.  He 
a MT  of,suicide  who  perishes  by 
diate,1poison.e  “ di«d  b?  a" 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  241. 

Drunkenness  calls  off  the  watchmen  from 

from  l<jwers;  and  then  aU  evils  that  proceed 
from  a loose  heart,  an  untied  tongue,  and  a dis- 
solute spirit,  we  put  upon  its  account 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

1 * i1  ?P,nk»  by  frequent  use,  destroy,  and  at 
last  extinguish,  the  natural  heat  of  the  stomach. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

*n.c.ase  °f  “cesses,  I take  the  German  pro- 
vcrbial  cure,  by  a hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be 
the  worst  m the  world.  * 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

it  i^r^n  SJea^°n^-id  ever  dictate  t0  bim  that 
|t  is  reasonable  for  him  to  debauch  himself  bv 
intemperance  and  brutish  sensuality.  y 

Tillotson. 
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to  We  drnnt  "Iauns!rained  Up  the»r  children 
tnto^efr  eomn11655  y ^nn^g  a drunken  man 

beast  h*  m TPrn£  and  showinff  them  what  a 
oeast  he  made  of  himself.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


RSTtKi: 


INVENTION. 

J“nr  ‘t  * kind  of  which,  being 
£ S“  “Lof  tke  other  advantages  common  to 

aL nlf  * ’ -nd,  £?'?g  warmed  by  the  fire  of 
Apollo,  is  raised  higher  than  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

in^ater!‘uprai?es  may  be  ffiven  to  works  of 
judgment,  there  is  not  even  a single  beauty  in 
them  to  which  the  invention  must  not  con- 
tnbute-  Pope. 

Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more 
than  a new  combination  of  those  images  which 
have  been  previously  gathered  and  deposited  in 

1 ?S°thmg  can  be  made  of  nothing: 
he  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce 
no  combinations.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in 
the  arts  are  properly  called  inventions. 

Dugald  Stewart. 


INTUITION. 

dJbose  rationaI  instincts,  the  connate  prin- 
are  truth?**6"  mkithe  human  s°ul,  though  they 
^lenceTn'd  6 “d  deducible  by  ratio  J 
inscribed  in  th^  EUm'"tallon,  J*t  seem  to  be 
soul,  antecedent  ,1^  Cr“'S  a.nd  texture  °f  >he 
or  the  St  a"?  acqu,s,bon  by  industry 
T.R  Mf  ie  dlscursive  faculty  in  man. 
bIR  M.  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 


.rutss 

“ssrEis.'-  -—s£ 

Sir  M.  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Hooker 

'•SSlf™'  we  oave  little  reason 
bating,  perham  £ bnn?  .many  ldeas  with  them» 
thirstf  ^ haps»  soroe  fa»nt  ideas  of  hunger  and 
« . Locke. 

or  disagreement  pe55eive?  agreement 

themselves  mi.1,0  , ,°  ,deas  immediately  by 
other;  and’  this  Intervention  of  any 

knowledge.  * tblnk»  we  may  call  intuitive 

My  *V?eds  no  Pr°bation,  nor 

^dainty.  tb  ^ highest  of  all  human 

Locke. 


IRRESOLUTION. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which 
ofler  themselves  to  our  choice,  and  inconstancy 
in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest  causes  of  all 
our  unhappiness.  Addison. 

Not  to  resolve  is  to  resolve:  and  many  times 
it  breeds  as  many  necessities,  and  engageth  as 
tar  m some  other  sort,  as  to  resolve. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  achieved 
with  half  a mind,  with  a faint  heart,  with  a 
lame  endeavour.  Barrow. 

Irresolution  is  a worse  vice  than  rashness. 
He  that  shoots  best  may  sometimes  miss  the 
mark ; but  he  that  shoots  not  at  all,  can  never 
hit  it.  Irresolution  loosens  all  the  joints  of  a 
state;  like  an  ague,  it  shakes  not  this  nor  that 
limb,  but  all  the  body  is  at  once  in  a fit.  The 
irresolute  man  is  lifted  from  one  place  to 
another;  so  hatcheth  nothing,  but  addles  all 
his  actions.  Felltham. 

Irresolution  and  mutability  are  often  the 
faults  of  men  whose  views  are  wide,  and 
whose  imagination  is  vigorous  and  excursive, 
because  they  cannot  confine  their  thoughts 
within  their  own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are 
continually  ranging  over  all  the  scenes  of  human 
existence,  and  consequently  are  often  apt  to 
conceive  that  they  fall  upon  new  regions  of 
pleasure,  and  start  new  possibilities  of  happi 
ness.  Thus  they  are  busied  with  a perpetual 
succession  of  schemes,  and  pass  their  lives  in 
alternate  elation  and  sorrow,  for  want  of  that 
calm  and  immovable  acquiescence  in  their  con- 
dition, by  which  men  of  slower  understandings 
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are  fixed  forever  to  a certain  point,  or  led  on 
in  the  plain  beaten  track  which  their  fathers 
and  grandsires  have  trod  before  them. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  03. 

We  spend  our  days  in  deliberating,  and  we 
end  them  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 

L*  Estrange. 

I hope,  when  you  know  the  worst,  you  will 
at  once  leap  into  the  river,  and  swim  trough 
handsomely,  and  not,  weatherbeaten  with  the 
divers  blasts  of  irresolution,  stand  shivering 
upon  the  brink.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tranquillity, 
and  a contented  spirit,  as  the  amazement  and 
confusions  of  unreadiness  and  inconsideration. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  matters  of  great  concern,  and  which  must 
be  done,  there  is  no  surer  argument  of  a weak 
mind  than  irresolution:  to  be  undetermined, 
where  the  case  is  so  plain,  and  the  necessity  so 
urgent ; to  be  always  intending  to  live  a new 
life,  but  never  to  find  time  to  set  about  it : this 
is  as  if  a man  should  put  off  eating,  and  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping,  from  one  day  and  night  to 
another,  till  he  is  starved  and  destroyed. 

Tillotson. 


IRREVERENCE. 

It  is  a kind  of  taking  God’s  name  in  vain  to 
debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes. 

Hooker. 

To  call  God  to  witness  truth,  or  a lie  perhaps ; 
or  to  appeal  to  him  on  every  trivial  occasion, 
in  common  discourse,  customarily  without  con- 
sideration, is  one  of  the  highest  indignities  and 
affronts  that  can  be  offered  him.  Ray. 

We  must  take  heed  how  we  accustom  our- 
selves to  a slight  and  irreverent  use  of  the  name 
of  God,  and  of  the  phrases  and  expressions  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  which  ought  not  to  be  applied 
upon  every  slight  occasion.  Tillotson. 


deposition  without  debasement  and  dissolution. 
Her  glory,  her  religion,  her  genius,  her  name, 
her  language,  her  monuments  and  her  arts,  hav 
continued  fo  ’reign  after  the  fall  of  her  fortv^e 
She  alone  has  not  had  an  age  of  civil  darkness 
after  her  age  of  military  dominion.  1 has 

subjected  the  barbarians  who  conquered  her  to 

her  worship,  her  laws,  and  her  civilization. 
While  profaning,  they  submitted  toher stow** 
conquerors,  they  humbly  besought  herforUws, 
manners,  and  religion.  Nearly  the  whole  con- 
tinent  is  nothing  but  an  intellectual.  moral,  and 
rehgious  colony  of  this  mother  country of  Eu 
ropf,  Asia,  and  Africa  The  middle  ag«  ^ 
celled  her  out  without  dissolving  her  . her  irag 
ments,  cut  up  into  little  principa  ities , or  small 
republics,  still  preserved  the  palp^ons.the 
vigour,  the  movement,  and  the  energy  g 

nationalities.  She  had  anarchies,  convuk.ons, 

virtues,  crimes,  and  heroisms,  m WT  “ d 
ruins  Her  regeneration  under  the  Popes,  un 
rSwid,  under  her  house  of Ferrara  under 

her  Venetian  aristocracies,  under  her  d 

racies  of  Genoa,  under  her  theocracies  of  Rome, 

under  her  commercial  principality  o ’ 

and  under  Paladins  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 
the  regeneration  of  Europe.  In  re  g 

self  she  lit  up  the  whole  vvorld.  _ Wa^  poncy, 
literature,  commerce,  arts,  navigatio  , ^ 

tures  diplomacy,  all  emanated  from  Italy. 

eternal  dynastie^on  wh^ 

the  supremacy,  in  eve^ry  region  of  the 

mind,  has  been  devolved  by  > ^.QSin0> 

which  such  men  as  Sixtus  V ..  A , 

Tasso,  Dante,  Machiavel,  Michael  A g 
Raphael,  Petrarch,  Galileo  Dona  and  Chm 
topher  Columbus,  transmit  10  coold 

at  this  day,  the  sceptre  that  no  other  nation 
snatch  from  their  privileged^ce^^ 

Hut.  of  the  Rest,  of  Monarchy  in  France, 
vol.  iii.,  book  30,  xxiv. 


ITALY. 

A man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  is  always 
conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  hav- 
ing seen  what  it  is  expected  a man  should 
see.  The  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those 
shores  were  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world : 
the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our 
law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us 
above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

BosweWs  Johnson,  year  1776. 

Italy  is  still  the  privileged  land  of  nature  and 
humanity  ; and  the  manly  pith  of  its  great  ages 
is  neither  degenerated  nor  dried  up.  Involved, 
by  the  irresistible  fall  of  the  old  world,  in  the 
decay  of  the  universal  empire  she  had  founded, 
no  nation  upon  earth  has  withstood  so  long  a 


Thus  liberty,  partially  i indeed I an  d tmnsi. ently, 
revisited  Italy;  and  with  i 1 y te  ap  the 

merce  and  empire,  science  j.  The 

comforts  and  all  the  ornaments  of  ^ 

Crusades,  from  which  thejW^  wounds, 
countries  gained  nothing  but  ,th  0f  the 

brought  to  the  rising  commo^^cre^e  of 
Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas  a large  in^  ^ 
wealth,  dominion,  and  knowledg , • 

and  the  geographical  posiuon  of  those ^ ^ 

momvealths  enabled  them  p c|vilization 
barbarism  of  the  West  and  by  sea. 

of  the  East.  Italian  ships  co^redhore.  The 
Italian  factories  rose  on  eveJs  set  in 
tables  of  Italian  money-changers^ed  0ank# 
every  city.  Manufactures  f the  com* 

were  established.  The  operations  o^  useful 
mercial  machine  were  facilitated  by 
and  beautiful  inventions.  excepted, 

any  country  of  Europe,  °“  . d s0  high  a 

have  at  the  present  time  reach ed  ^ 

point  of  wealth  and  civiliiati  ago. 

of  Italy  had  attained  four  hundred  y 

Lord  Macaulay:  MachwveUi,  M«c 
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ITALY. 


The  character  of  the  Italian  statesman  seems, 
at  first  sight,  a collection  of  contradictions,  a 
phantom  as  monstrous  as  the  portress  of  hell  in 
Milton,  half  divinity,  half  snake,  majestic  and 
beautiful  above,  grovelling  and  poisonous  below. 
We  see  a man  whose  thoughts  and  words  have 
no  connection  with  each  other,  who  never  hesi- 
tates at  an  oath  when  he  wishes  to  seduce,  who 
never  wants  a pretext  when  he  is  inclined  to  be- 
tray. His  cruelties  spring,  not  from  the  heat  of 
blood,  or  the  insanity  of  uncontrolled  power,  but 
from  deep  and  cool  meditation.  His  passions, 
like  well-trained  troops,  are  impetuous  by  rule, 
and  in  their  most  headstrong  fury  never  forget 
the  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. His  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  vast 
and  complicated  schemes  of  ambition ; yet  his 
aspect  and  language  exhibit  nothing  but  philo- 
sophical moderation.  Hatred  and  revenge  eat 
into  his  heart ; yet  every  look  is  a cordial  smile, 
every  gesture  a familiar  caress.  He  never  excites 
the  suspicion  of  his  adversaries  by  petty  provo- 
cations. His  purpose  is  disclosed  only  when  it 
is  accomplished.  His  face  is  unruffled,  his 
speech  is  courteous,  till  vigilance  is  laid  asleep, 
till  a vital  point  is  exposed,  till  a sure  aim  is 
taken ; and  then  he  strikes  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  Military  courage,  the  boast  of  the  sottish 
German,  of  the  frivolous  and  prating  French- 
man, of  the  romantic  and  arrogant  Spaniard,  he 
neither  possesses  nor  values.  He  shuns  danger, 
not  because  he  is  insensible  to  shame,  but  be- 
cause, in  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  timidity 
ceases  to  be  shameful.  To  do  an  injury  openly 
is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do  it  se- 
cretly, and  far  less  profitable.  With  him  the 
most  honourable  means  are  those  which  are  the 
surest,  the  speediest,  and  the  darkest.  He  can- 
not comprehend  how  a man  should  scruple  to 
deceive  those  whom  he  does  not  scruple  to  de- 
stroy. He  would  think  it  madness  to  declare 
open  hostilities  against  rivals  whom  he  might 
stab  in  a friendly  embrace  or  poison  in  a conse- 
crated wafer. 

Yet  this  man,  black  with  the  vices  which  we 
consider  as  most  loathsome,  traitor,  hypocrite, 
coward,  assassin,  was  by  no  means  destitute  even 
of  those  virtues  which  we  generally  consider  as 
indicating  superior  elevation  of  character.  In 
civil  courage,  in  perseverance,  in  presence  of 
mind,  those  barbarous  warriors,  who  were  fore- 
most in  the  battle  or  the  breach,  were  far  his  in- 
feriors. Even  the  dangers  which  he  avoided 
^caution  almost  pusillanimous  never  con- 
tused his  perceptions,  never  paralyzed  his  invent- 
ive faculties,  never  wrung  out  one  secret  from 
TK  sraPot^  tongue  and  his  inscrutable  brow, 
though  a dangerous  enemy,  and  a still  more 
dangerous  accomplice,  he  could  be  a just  and 
eneficent  ruler.  With  so  much  unfairness  in 
is  policy,  there  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
"mess  in  his  intellect.  Indifferent  to  truth  in 

e transactions  of  life,  he  was  honestly  devoted 
o truth  m the  researches  of  speculation.  Wan- 
on  cruelty  was  not  in  his  nature.  On  the  con- 
7,  where  no  political  object  was  at  stake,  his 


disposition  was  soft  and  humane.  The  suscep- 
tibility of  his  nerves  and  the  activity  of  his 
imagination  inclined  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  to  delight  in  the  charities 
and  courtesies  of  social  life.  Perpetually  de- 
scending to  actions  which  might  seem  to  mark 
a mind  diseased  through  all  its  faculties,  he  had 
nevertheless  an  exquisite  sensibility  both  for  the 
natural  and  the  moral  sublime,  for  every  grace- 
ful and  every  lofty  conception.  Habits  of  petty 
intrigue  and  dissimulation  might  have  rendered 
him  incapable  of  great  general  views,  but  that 
the  expanding  effect  of  his  philosophical  studies 
counteracted  the  narrowing  tendency.  He  had 
the  keenest  enjoyment  of  wit,  eloquence,  and 
poetry.  The  fine  arts  profited  alike  by  the  se- 
verity of  his  judgment  and  by  the  liberality 
of  his  patronage.  The  portraits  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  Italians  of  those  times  are  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  this  description.  Ample  and 
majestic  foreheads,  brows  strong  and  dark,  but 
not  frowning,  eyes  of  which  the  calm  full  gaze, 
while  it  expresses  nothing,  seems  to  discern 
everything,  cheeks  pale  with  thought  and  seden- 
tary habits,  lips  formed  with  feminine  delicacy 
but  compressed  with  more  than  masculine  de- 
cision, mark  out  men  at  once  enterprising  and 
timid,  men  equally  skilled  in  detecting  the  pur- 
poses of  others  and  in  concealing  their  own, 
men  who  must  have  been  formidable  enemies 
and  unsafe  allies,  but  men,  at  the  same  time, 
whose  tempers  were  mild  and  equable,  and  who 
possessed  an  amplitude  and  subtlety  of  intellect 
which  would  have  rendered  them  eminent  either 
in  active  or  in  contemplative  life,  and  fitted  them 
either  to  govern  or  to  instruct  mankind. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Machiavelli,  March,  1827. 

Many  noble  monuments  which  have  since 
been  destroyed  still  retained  their  pristine  mag- 
nificence; and  travellers,  to  whom  Livy  and 
Sallust  were  unintelligible,  might  gain  from  the 
Roman  aqueducts  and  temples  some  faint  notion 
of  Roman  history.  The  dome  of  Agrippa,  still 
glittering  with  bronze,  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian, 
not  yet  deprived  of  its  columns  and  statues,  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  not  yet  degraded  into  a 
quarry,  told  to  the  rude  English  pilgrim  some 
part  of  the  story  of  that  great  civilized  world 
which  had  passed  away.  The  islanders  returned 
with  awe  deeply  impressed  on  their  half-opened 
minds,  and  told  the  wondering  inhabitants  of 
the  hovels  of  London  and  York  that,  near  the 
grave  of  Saint  Peter,  a mighty  race,  now  extinct, 
had  piled  up  buildings  which  would  never  be 
dissolved  till  the  judgment  day.  Learning  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Christianity.  The  poetry 
and  eloquence  of  the  Augustan  age  was  assidu- 
ously studied  in  Mercian  and  Northumbrian 
monasteries.  The  names  of  Bede  and  Alcuin 
were  justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Such 
was  the  state  of  our  country  when,  in  the  ninth 
century,  began  the  last  great  migration  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  . 

Lord  Macaulay:  H;st.  of  Eng.,  1.,  ch.  1 
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JEAL  O US  Y.—fES  TIN G. 


JEALOUSY. 

The  jealous  man’s  disease  is  of  so  malignant 
a nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own 
nourishment.  A cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the 
rack,  and  is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion 
or  indifference ; a fond  one  raises  his  suspicions, 
and  looks  too  much  like  dissimulation  and  arti- 
fice. It  the  person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her 
thoughts  must  be  employed  on  another;  and  it 
sad,  she  is  certainly  thinking  on  himselt.  in 
short,  there  is  no  word  or  gesture  so  insignificant, 
but  it  gives  him  new  hints,  feeds  his  suspicions, 
and  furnishes  him  with  fresh  matter  of  dis- 
covery: so  that  if  we  consider  the  effects  of  his 
passion,  one  would  rather  think  it  proceeded 
from  an  inveterate  hatred,  than  an  excessive 
love;  for  certainly  none  can  meet  with  more 
disquietude  and  uneasiness  than  a suspected 
wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion  is, 
that  it  naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  affection 
which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross ; and  that  tor 
these  two  reasons : because  it  lays  too  great  a 
constraint  on  the  words  and  actions  of  the  sus- 
pected person,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  you 
have  no  honourable  opinion  of  her ; both  ot 
which  are  strong  motives  to  aversion. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  170. 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments  which 
this  passion  produces,  we  may  usually  observe 
that  none  are  greater  mourners  than  jealous 
men,  when  the  person  who  provokes  their  jeal- 
ousy is  taken  from  them.  Then  it  is  that  their 
love  breaks  out  furiously,  and  throws  off  all  the 
mixtures  of  suspicion  which  choked  and  smoth- 
ered it  before.  The  beautiful  parts  of  the 
character  rise  uppermost  in  the  jealous  hus- 
band's memory,  and  upbraid  him  with  the  ill 
usage  of  so  divine  a creature  as  was  once  in  his 
possession ; whilst  all  the  little  imperfections, 
that  were  before  so  uneasy  to  him,  wear  off  from 
his  remembrance,  and  show  themselves  no  more. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  1 70. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a kind  of 
deity  to  the  person  he  loves ; he  would  be  the 
only  employment  of  her  thoughts. 

Addison. 

The  jealous  man  is  not  angry  if  you  dislike 
another,  but  if  you  find  those  faults  which  are 
in  his  own  character,  you  discover  not  only  your 
dislike  of  another,  but  of  himself. 

Addison. 

Of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  ex 
acts  the  hardest  service  and  pays  the  bitterest 
wages.  Its  service  is,  to  watch  the  success  of 
our  enemy ; its  wages,  to  be  sure  of  it. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Love  may  exist  without  jealousy,  although 
this  is  rare ; but  jealousy  may  exist  without  love, 
and  this  is  common;  for  jealousy  can  feed  on 
that  which  is  bitter,  no  less  than  on  that  which 
is  sweet,  and  is  sustained  by  pride  as  often  as  by 
affection.  Colton  : Lacon. 


Where  jealousie  is  the  jailour,  many  break  the 
prison ; it  openeth  more  wayes  to  wickednesse 
than  it  stoppeth ; so  that  where  it *»*•* " 
maketh  ten  dishonest.  T*  *ULLER* 

Jealousy  is  the  apprehension 


JESTING. 

As  for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  whic> 
ought  to  bi  privileged  from  it:  namely, rehpon, 
matters  of  state,  great  persons,  aud  man^p^- 
ent  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  m 
deserveth  pity:  yet  there  be  •»•***“ 
their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except  ‘ K?,hat 
somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quic  . 
is  a vein  which  would  be  bridled : 

««  Parce,  puer,  stimulis,  et  fortius  uterc  Ions. 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  differ- 
ence between  saltness  and  bit*™ »•  Ce> tamljv 
he  that  hath  a pineal  vein,  as  he  maketh^ 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  W am 
other’s  memory.^ 

Some  men  are  of  a very  cheerful  dis^ition; 
and  God  forbid  that  all  such  should  l ta 

ey%mSilherit  meneof  that  which  is  their 
tion  in  this  life,  comfortaWyi to  enjoy  t ^ 

“not  Ifqulnthy  quality,  or^on^ 

Take  heed  of  jesting:  many  have  beenruined 

by  it.  It  is  bard  to  jest,  and  not  •”’£“* J in- 
too;  which  oftentimes  smks deeper ^ 
tended  or  expected.  * 

Her  brains  a quiver  °r  jests,  rmd  she 
them  abroad  with  that  swee  , JohsoH. 

action.  _ . . 

Never  risk  a joke,  even  the ta-  offe«swem 
its  nature,  and  the  most  common,  wth  J**  (o 
who  is  not  well  bred,  and  pos*^  bruv*«k- 
comprehend  it.  , 

The  fund  of  sensible  discount  is  ’ 

that  of  jest  and  badinene  is  infinl^ENsT0NE. 

He  who  never  relnxes  mt^^rtivene^  ^ 
wearisome  companion ; but  bewar  ^ by 
jests  at  everything  1 Such ^objects  which  arc 
some  ludicrous  association,  tbereby  render 

presented  to  their  thoughts,  which  ca11 

themselves  in  cabbie  of  any  upon 

either  elevate  or  soften  ^^^e  withering 
their  moral  being  an  infl  SoUTHEY. 

than  the  blasts  of  the  deserts. 

I now  take  leave  to  ad^r^inyt°0U  you,  that 
character  of  Censor,  and  co  p tion  which 
among  the  various  errom  in  ^ 

you  have  corrected,  there  is 
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but  bitlemess3?1"1  “ J“l  Wh'ch  has  nothing  >"  it 
Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatltr,  No.  269. 
y°u  off"  something  for  a jest 

J-* Cl  'Zng^eri^w'^ 

account,  are  ca.ie!  indecS^ 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

fnr  th  mai?  ®ught  to  have  the  less  reverence 


JESTING.— JEWS.— JOY. 


JEWS. 


Honfe^t  Sg£“ 

filled?  Form!/'  a"d  certainIy  ">«st  be  ful- 
jury,  I have  ™ hm"  ,Par'’  Bent'eme'1  °{  >be 
as  counsel  -n  C ? tyJ"  saying  to  y°“-  not 

^ m ?'  f «*V  «/”» 

sidered  aV««  S 1"?  1 cla,m  to  •*  con- 
Paine,  on  thTevhl.  Mt^-  at  least-  *°  Mr. 
any  truth)  that  ^ •Wh,ch.  ought  to  establish 

Je«  throat  theToriT\hd^re,0n  °f 
sufferings  \u ■ . d’.  their  unexampled 

cl.aractS'sticsdwheT  comn"*^  dia,inguished 

tones  of  all  other  na . Pompare^  with  the  his- 

ancient  predict^  " c 7 * a"d  ?ith  the  most 

prophetsconcernina  fKthe,r  °W?  Iaw£ivers  and 
ficient  to  supnort  W°uld  be  amply  suf- 

ligion,  if  eve!n?  nth»  trutbs,of  tbe  Christian  re- 
which  thev  record  and  testimony  on 

themsel've^of1  th*;  **  ,Suffered  thus  to  absolve 
doesnotHebth,!  S°,e?n  responsibility.  It 

»»>  patriotic  U is  ZTV°S*y  ,hat  a sect  is 
Patriotic.  Historv  0fI$  bus»ness  to  make  it 
tbe  means.  Th? EnfiiTT11  clearIy  indicate 
We  can  see,  precisely  wW  JeWS  are>  **  far  “ 
raade  them. P Thev  LTh  * °Ur,  government  has 
what  any  class  nf  Z PreciseI7  what  any  sect, 
jeen  treated,  would  h^*  !reated  ^ t^ey  have 
^ircd  peopliT^rnrr^  ?f  a11  the  red' 

been  outraged  and  had»  during  centuries, 

***“  place,  imprisoned  ba.nished  from 

24  P 0ned  ln  tbat,  deprived  of  their 
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money,  deprived  of  their  teeth,  convicted  of  th- 
most  improbable  crimes  on  the  feeblest  #»vi 

burned' ali5?? \? ^he^  ^ torturedi 

J2??d  Andeirri0diSm  ofaeon.UeTer;ith^ 

And  if,  under  such  circumstances  n 
propos, non  were  made  for  admitting  ShSJ 
men  to  office,  how  striking  a SDeerh  m;„u, 

aia?nstnt  admir?  ?f  our  old  institutions  delivS 
agmnst  so  revolutionary  a measure!  “These 
men,  he  might  say,  “ scarcely  consider  them 

FrlTh*  Enghshmen-  They  think  a red-haired 
Frenchman  or  a red-haired  German  more  closely 

hair"  born  tbcm  a man  with  brown 
nair  born  in  their  own  parish.  If  a fnr-i,™ 

be«eerre;fa„^tr0niZeS  red  hair>  ,hey  We  bZ 

better  than  their  own  native  king. 

p “ r KCy  arC  not  En&lishmen ; they  cannot  be 
Enghshmen:  nature  has  forbidden  it : eaperi- 
ence  proves  it  to  be  impossible.  Right  to  jxdit 

rigaitPt0nWerr?hey,haVe  n°ne>  for  nogman  h^  a 
nght  to  political  power.  Let  them  enjoy  per- 
sonal security;  let  their  property  be  undent  he 

Por°werr  n °f  **  ^ But  if  they  ■*  for  leaJe 
ih-  6 P°^ey  over  a community  of  which 
they  are  only  half-members,  a community  the 
constitution  of  which  is  essentially  dark-hdred 
let  us  answer  them  in  the  words  of  our  wise 
ancestors,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutari .” 

~ ....  Lord  Macaulay : 

Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Jan.  1831. 

Whilst  all  the  surrounding  world  lay  im- 
m^Cd  m the  profoundest  moral  darkliess  • 
whilst  Egypt,  which  has  been  celebrated  as  the* 
instructress  of  mankind,  Jay  grovelling  before 

Wh^en>,Me^^r^>,^d•S,  her  rePtiIes*  and  her  pot- 
herbs; whilst  Grecian  and  Roman  altare,  eVen 
at  a moment  when  heathen  refinement  was  at 
its  highest,  were  smoking  before  the  emblems 
of  the  grossest  appetites  and  of  the  rankest  in- 
temperance;— there  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
globe,  overlooked  and  despised  by  the  surround- 
ing nations,  was  to  be  seen  the  astonishing  spec- 
acle  of  one  small  people,  with  no  literature  but 
their  own  sacred  books,  no  arts  but  those  derived 

.u  ^°St  .h7Yted  and  unwilling  intercourse 
with  the.r  neighbours,  celebrating,  as  they  had 
done  for  ages,  the  praises  of  the  great  unseen 
immaterial  Creator  of  the  universe,  in  senti- 
ments the  justness  and  sublimity  of  which 
poetiy  in  her  highest  flights  has  never  to  this 
day  been  able  to  equal,  nor  philosophy  in  her 
utmost  pride  of  discovery  to  improve. 

Bishop  Shuttleworth. 


JOY. 

Sadness,  or  great  j'oy,  equally  dissipate  the 
spirits,  and  immoderate  exercise  in  hot  air,  with 
unquenched  thirst.  Arbuthnot. 
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Toy  causeth  a cheerfulness  and  vigour  in  the 
eyes;  singing,  leaping,  dancing,  and  sometimes 
tears:  all  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dilatation 
and  coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward 
parts.  LoRD  Bac0N- 

The  coming  into  a fair  garden,  the  coming 
into  a fair  room  richly  furnished,  a beautilul 
person,  and  the  like,  do  delight  and  exhilarate 
the  spirits  much.  Lord  Bacon. 

Exhilaration  hath  some  affinity  with  joy, 
though  it  be  a much  lighter  motion. 

^ Lord  Bacon. 

He  has  a secret  spring  of  spiritual  joy  and  the 
continual  feast  of  a good  conscience  within,  that 
forbids  him  to  be  miserable.  Bentley. 

Unalloyed  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly 
to  fall  to  many  men’s  shares  on  earth. 

Boyle. 

Joy  is  a delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  or  assured  approaching 
possession  of  a good.  Locke. 

Methinks  a sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must 
needs  rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or 
hears;  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning 
gospel  imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of 
heaven.  Milton. 

To  these  we  have  the  examples  of  the  Roman 
lady  who  died  for  joy  to  see  her  son  safe  re- 
turned from  the  defeat  of  Cannse ; and  of 
Sophocles,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  died 
of  joy;  and  of  Talva,  who  died  in  Corsica, 
reading  news  of  the  honours  the  Roman  senate 
had  decreed  in  his  favour.  We  have  moreover 
one,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  the  tenth,  who 
upon  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan,  a thing  he 
had  so  ardently  and  passionately  desir’d,  was 
rapt  with  so  sudden  an  excess  of  joy  that  he  im- 
mediately fell  into  a fever  and  died. 

Montaigne: 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  ii 

True  joy  is  a serene  and  sober  motion;  and 
they  are  miserably  out  that  take  laughing  for 
rejoicing : the  seat  of  it  is  within,  and  there  is 
no  cheerfulness  like  the  resolutions  of  a brave 
mind,  that  has  fortune  under  its  feet. 

Seneca. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that 
which  now  often  usurps  the  name ; that  trivial, 
vanishing,  superficial  thing  that  only  gilds  the 
apprehensions,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soul.  South. 

If  we  are  not  extremely  foolish,  thankless,  or 
senseless,  a great  joy  is  more  apt  to  cure  sorrow 
than  a great  trouble  is.  Jeremy  Taylor- 


JUDGES. 

The  best  law  in  our  days  is  that  which  con- 
tinues our  judges  during  their  good  behaviour, 
without  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who 
might  by  an  undue  influence  trouble  and  per- 
vert the  course  of  justice.  Addison. 


It  was*  a famous  saying  of  William  Rufus, 
Whosoever  spares  perjured  men,  robber^  Plu"* 
derers,  and  traitors,  deprives  all  good  met , of 
their  peace  and  quietness.  ADDiso. . 

A king  that  setteth  to  sale  seats  of  justice 

oppressed  the  people;  for  he  teacheth  hisjud^s 
to  sell  justice ; and  “ pretio  parata  'elld 

tur  justitia  ’*  £ssa/$™.  Of  a ** 

Judges  ought  to  remember  that,  their  office,  •> 
“jus  dicere,”  and  not  “jus  dare  ; o rn  rP 
law,  and  not  to  make  law  or 
will  it  be  like  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which,  under  prccept  ol  ex- 
position  of  Scripture,  doth  not  stick  to  add  and 
alter;  and  to  pronounce  that  which  ll'e> 
find,  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  introduce 
novelty  fudges  ought  to  be  more  learned 
witty,  more  reverend  than  plausible,  and  more 
advised  than  confident.  Above  all 1 thugs,  in- 
tegrity  is  their  portion  and  proper  vut  ; ' ‘ * 

The  principal  duty  of  a judge  IS  t0  , PP  ^ 

force  and  fraud ; whereof  force^  is  the  more 
pernicious  when  it  is  open,  a”  . . con. 

it  is  close  and  disguised  Add  thereto 
tentious  suits,  which  ought  to  be  p f yfe 

as  the  surfeit  of  courts  . . . In  ca“se  ‘ laW 

and  death  judges  ought  (as  for  as  t 1 
permitted!)  in  justice  to  remember  mercy,  ana 
to  cast  a severe  eye  upon  the  ex  p i 
a merciful  eye  upon  the  person.  . ^ 

tience  and  gravity  of  hearing  * 
part  of  justice:  and  an  oversp^'"gJ ^udge 
no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  pac«  to ^ ju  | 
first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  hea  d i 
due  time  from  the  bar;  or  to 
conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence  or  tions> 

short,  or  to  prevent  information  by  q« 
though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a judge 
ing  are  four:  to  direct  the  cv>denc^  to  mode 
ate  length,  repetition,  or  ^Pe/^^^Sai 
to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate  t , logjve 
points  of  that  which  hath  been  said,  and  ^ ^ 
the  rule  or  sentence.  Whatsoever  is  a e ^ 
is  too  much,  and  pioceedelhe.thcr^g^ 
willingness  to  speak,  or  of  imp  0f  a 

or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or  wafis°due 
stayed  and  equal  attention.  • • ’ _ coxnmen- 

from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  weq  han. 
dation  and  gracing,  where  caas^  a ards  the 
died  and  fair  pleaded,  especially  in 

side  which  obtaineth  not ; for  pselj  and 

the  client  the  reputation  of  his  c 
beats  down  in  him  the  concel*  ivji  rep. 
There  is  likewise  due  to  the  Pubbc  peareth 
rehension  of  advocates  where  there  app^^^ 
cunning  counsel,  gross  negle  ^ l g o]ddefence> 
tion,  indiscreet  pressing,  . 

Essay  L$IL,  Of  Judicature. 


It  is  a strange  thing  ^eS 

of  advocates  should  prevail  withju  ges,  ^ ^ 
they  should  imitate  God,  in  and  giveth 

who  represseth  the  presump  strangc  that 

grace  to  the  modest:  but  it  is  more  strong 
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Essay  L VII.,  Of  Judicaturs. 

S'fpK'&'SfrS 

quis  ei  Utatur  legtoL?”  **  b°na  modo 
Lord  Bacon : 

Essay  L VII„  Of  Judicaturs. 


JUDGES. 


' jwuuiure. 

:°r^“ne  £~r^: 

Es&i™  )rP™  “"‘-“'he 

ss^^^swrrs: 

Wghest  achie4rae„r’fan,d  ’S  ueWarded  fOT  th' 

admiration  and  reverence.^'5,  by  propor,,onat« 

Horace  Bin^ey  t 
Eulogy  on  John  Marshall,  1835. 

mandat^which  I"!"tllle  dir««ion  of  a fearful 
arena  of  a popular^?*  S°urrJudges  ,0  enler  the 
for  a term  iTvell  ' *Ce“0n  for  their  offices,  and 

of  foeirdevadrn  to  the°RaSK0  keep  the  source 
fo«  their  eyes  At  liat  “ cominual]y  be- 
°f  'very  Judge  we  m “ °"Ce  aga,n  in  'he  life 
Palled  by  a neee"sitv  m,  rfPfSe  he  wil!  be  com' 

'0  enter  the  same Afield ”uch  «'?»§«  than  at  first 
cessity  the  less  win  ^ and  the  Sreater  the  ne- 
the  fact.  It  is  fu:-  r lS,  eyes  ever  c^ose  uPon 
w«h  the  hope  ofhrei^  Vre'eli5ibUity  tooffiP<:e> 
around  the  neck  of  a C 100  ’ that  puts  a cord 
‘he  whole terS  of  hi7C^  °ne  °f  them  d™ng 
eatlyworse  Sn  hJlrfCe;  * is. Ascend5 

*,on  at  the  polls  h AP1  E Ci  J°f  ,onginal  dec- 

by  the  judiciary'  is  V fri  Jw  C.h°  ? e!ective  tenure 

government.  7t  enfelbfil  ^ SoIec,sm  in  s«ch  a 
guarantees— the  S k he  guarantee  of  other 

Corpus — the  freed nm  by  ^ury~~the  writ  of  habeas 
[he  people-anddthe  t puLrily  of  elections  by 
biljty  of  the  press  T r,?eJ,berty  and  resP°™ 

0nIy  arm  that  Sndni  ^ strength  from  the 

£*?  h to  thosewhTh:tllbLi'!S,:ength' 
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aKsS£S?*i 

:a.-iav,r  - -Kars 

x HORACE  BlNNEY: 

%tfs^Z7£ar  °f  /“- 

In  the  first  class  I place  the  fudges  as  of  fh, 

onght  ,0  be  the  very  las,  ,o  feel  ^ necessifies 
nous  asserteJfonirer^hTs^d  UberTefofUers' 

?,  %z:nfor  E‘°~i  ***+ 

rem^lf^ou^^oriifw^t^crtr 

almost  infallible  justice  of 
whenever  any  extraordinary  case  occurred  the 
circumstances  of  which  were  so  peZed  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  giving  a decided  ODin 
ion  in  favour  of  either  side,  with  satisfaction  to" 
oysWcn,oC:riereVheWaS  accustomed  to  retire 

the  die  " Rt  H "n  the  finaI  decision  of 
e a»e.  rt.  Hon.  George  Canning  : 

Microcosm , No.  32. 

Give  me  a man  that  buys  a seat  of  judicature  • 

I dare  not  trust  him  for  not  selling  justice. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 


"*  gives  it  tothose0wnh°om):SCllief  by  itS  strength> 
hgence  to  this  end  tortile®  “?  ?eneraI  *ntel- 
£»*  no  ability  to  use  h £ °f  II’  and  lherc' 
Thecertaintj-and^ their  ™n  Protection. 

3 na  Pennanence  of  the  law  depend 


j.  ijalL. 

.If  ‘bey  whj<*  employ  their  labour  and  travail 
ftbonlvhe  Pu^  he  administration  of  justice,  follow 
only  as  a trade,  with  unquenchable  thirst  of 
gam  being  not  in  heart  persuaded  that  justice  is 
God's  own  work  and  themselves  his  agents  in 
this  business,— the  sentence  of  right,  God’s  own 

form1  Cjvand  rh.emseIves  his  Priests  to  deliver  if 
formalities  of  justice  do  but  serve  to  ’ 

for^he  3nd  that  Which  WaS  necessariJy  ordained 

mlde  tL°mm0ngrOd  ,S’  through  shameful  abuse, 
made  the  cause  of  common  misery.  * 

T,  Hooker. 

th!  6 ,Verd'ct  the  judges  was  biassed  by  no- 
thing else  than  their  habitudes  of  feeling.  ^ 

Landor. 

Princes  in  judgment,and  their  delegate  judges, 
must  judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly 
and  impartially,  without  any  personal  consfdeo 
a,10n-  Jeremy  Taylor. 

„ J”  J’udg™ents  between  rich  and  poor,  consider 
not  what  the  poor  man  needs,  but  what  is  his 
own<  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Where  the  law  is  known  and  clear,  the  Judges 
must  determine  as  the  law  is,  without  regard  to 
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the  inequitableness  or  inconveniencyithese  d^ 

fects  if  they  happen  in  the  law,  can  only  be 
rerrfed'iedb/  Parliament.  But where  the  law  is 
doubtful  and  not  clear,  the  Judges  ought  to  in 
terpret  the  law  to  be  as  is  most  consonant  to 
«iuity  and  what  is  least 


JUDGMENT. 


The  excellence  and  force  of  a composition 
must  always  be  imperfectly  estimated  from  its 
effect  on  the  minds  of  any,  except  we  know  the 
temper  and  character  of  those  minds.  The 
most  powerful  effects  of  poetry  and  mjisic  havc 
been  displayed,  and  perhaps  still  are  display  e , 
where  these  arts  are  but  in  a very  low r and  im- 
perfect  state.  The  rude  hearer  is  affected  by 

the  principles  which  operate  in  these  arts  even 

in  the  rudest  condition;  and  he  is  not  skilful 
enough  to  perceive  the  defects.  But  as  the  arts 
advance  towards  their  perfection,  the  science  of 
criticism  advances  with  equal  pace,  and  the 
pleasure  of  judges  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  faults  which  are  discovered  in  the  most  fin- 
ished compositions.  ?U,RK?:^ 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful : Introduction, 

On  Taste , 1756. 

They  who  always  labour  can  have  no  true 
judgment.  You  never  give  yourselves  time  to 
cool.  You  can  never  survey,  from  its  P™Per 
point  of  sight,  the  work  you  have  finished,  be- 
fore you  decree  its  final  execution.  You  can 
never  plan  the  future  by  the  past. 

Burke : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly , 
Jan.  19,  1791. 

Judgment  falls  asleep  upon  the  bench,  while 
Imagination,  like  a smug,  pert  counsellor, 
stands  chattering  at  the  bar.  Cowper. 

You  think  it  is  a want  of  judgment  that  he 
changes  his  opinion.  Do  you  think  it  a proof 
that  your  scales  are  bad  because  they  vibrate 
with  every  additional  weight  that  is  added  to 
either  side  ? EDGEWORTH. 

In  eloquence,  and  even  in  poetry,  which 
seems  so  much  the  lawful  province  of  imagina- 
tion, should  imagination  be  ever  so  warm  and 
redundant,  yet  unless  a sound  discriminating 
judgment  likewise  appear,  it  is  not  true  poetry ; 
no  more  than  it  would  be  painting  if  a man 
took  the  colours  and  brush  of  a painter  and 
stained  the  paper  or  canvas  with  mere  patches 
of  colour.  I can  thus  exhibit  colours  as  well  as 
he,  but  I cannot  produce  his  forms , to  which  his 
colours  are  quite  secondary. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

Judgment  without  vivacity  of  imagination  is 
too  heavy,  and  like  a dress  without  fancy ; and 
the  last  without  the  first  is  too  gay,  and  but  all 
trimming.  Garth. 

Affection  blinds  the  judgment,  and  we  cannot 
expect  an  equitable  award  where  the  judge  is 
■nade  a party.  Glanvill. 


The  iudement  being  the  leading  power,  if  d 

be  storedTilh  lubrifous  opinions  instead  of 
clearly  conceived  truths,  and  peremp  f 
solved  in  them,  the  practice  will  be  « 
as  the  conceptions. 

A judgment  is  the  mental  act  by  which  on. 
thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 

Tf  there  might  be  added  true  art  and  learn- 

ing  iere  would  be  as  much  difference  in  ma. 

tunty  of  judgment  between  men  Aerewdi 
"ured,  and  that  which  now  men  are,  as  be 
tween  men  that  are  now  and  mnocents^^ 


With  gross  and  popular  capacities  nothing 
doth  more  prevail  than  unhmitedg  ' 

Wause  of  their  plainness  at  the  first  8 » 
nothing  less,  with  men  over 

cause  such  rules  are  not  safe  to  b 
far. 

The  faculty  which  God  has  gT'"  “judg- 
supply  the  want  of  ce.rt^"'  k"“ny  proposition 
ment,  whereby  the  m,n^  ta^rcei  JnS  a demon 
to  be  true  or  false  without  perceiving 
strative  evidence  m the  proois. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  acc°.“nt  and  delCr 
mining  on  which  side  the  o si- 

Every  man  is  put  under  a “CCC?!l»i  deter*- 
constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  t for 

mined  by  his  own  judgment  ^riah^deter. 
him  to  do ; else  he  would  which  \5 

mination  of  some  other  tha  LocKK- 

want  of  liberty. 

He  that  ju^es,  withom  taforain?  n 

the  utmost  that  he  is  capa  LocKR. 

himself  of  judging  amiss. 

A perfect  indifTerency  in  ^ great 

minable  by  its  last  judgmen  , indjfferency  to 
an  imperfection  a.  the  by  the  will- 

act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by  in^ 

Where  tne  mind  does  n°*  p"“he  prodM1 
tion,  there  men’s  °P,mo"l  of  chance  and 
of  judgment,  but  the  effec  * adventures, 
hazard,  of  a mind  flouring  at  an  « 
without  choice  and  without  directio 

That  oar  understandings  may  be  free 

amine,  and  reason  unbiassed  give  mu  Sf  ^ 

being  that  whereon  a rlS  , . d is  in  this 

conduct  to  true  happiness  depends 

we  should  employ  our  chief  care. 

The  wrong  judgment  *at side, 
makes  the  will  often  f various  compar1* 

lies  in  misreportmg  upon  the  Locke. 

sons  of  these.  ^„c-nuence  of 

That  mistake  which  fit  e^c  narne  of 
invincible  error  scarce  deserves 
wrong  judgment. 
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,S  a comb,nation  °f ‘wo  concepts 
related  to  one  or  more  common  objects  of  visi 
Me  intuition.  H.  L.  Mansell. 

hn^m°eVer*-Sha11  fal1  *°  memor7  how  many  and 
how  many  times  he  has  been  mistaken  in  his 
own  judgment,  is  he  not  a great  fool  if  he  does 
not  ever  after  suspect  it?  When  I find  myself 
con  vine  d by  the  reason  of  another  of  a felse 

S°  mUch  learn  what  he  has 
said  to  me  that  is  new,  and  my  own  particular 
gnorance,  that  would  be  no  great  purchase,  as  I 
do  in  general  my  own  debility,  and  the  treachery 
of  my  understanding,  from  whence  I extract 
the  reformation  of  the  whole  giass.  In  all  my 
d?  Same>  and  find  from  this 
cie!  ,fe‘  1 reSard  not  the  spe 

b ed  ,ildlv,dua^»  ^ a stone  that  I have  stum- 
wed  at , I learn  to  suspect  my  steps  throughout, 
and  am  careful  to  place  them  right.  To  learn 

thfna  Tn  Jif8  Said  °r  done  a fooIish  thing,  is  a 
„V?g  of  nothing.  A man  must  learn  that  he  is 
nothing  but  fool  ;-a  much  more  ample  and  im 
portant  instruction.  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  evii. 

tlJ  t0  fCel  mySelf  of  an  exPress  and  set- 

OTeflri«tdgment  and  affection  things  of  the 
greatest  moment.  SlR  T.  More. 


iu!wL0f/he  TSt  imPortant  distinctions  of  our 

ofcound;  Hhat  8°me  °f  them  are  intuitive, 
ouiers  grounded  on  argument.  T.  Reid. 

able'tn  “mrndme"tS  of  Go<i  be'i>g  conform 
ment  co * I*  fight  reason-  man’5  Judg- 

“nd  Ti?  h,m  when  he  violales  any  of 

memor  d h'  S,nner  becornes  his  ”»  tor- 
South. 

,hcsemrlfhTV'h  0ir  beSt  ski11  t0  in<l“™  into 

MSC  rules  by  wh.ch  we  may  guide  our  judg- 
South. 

whiled VCS  US  al,WayS  t0  bear  in  mind>  that 

SSSSTA-JftlSS 

it  will  then  £.  r 30  jdtntal  c,rcumstances ; and 
table  in  his  i,„?  f°Und  -tbat  be  who  is  most  ct,ari- 
h s Judgment  is  generally  the  least  unjust. 

Southey. 

memserfrom  TJ?™  degrees  ofslrength  in  judg- 
ion"pe^io^JnTtSt  S™ ise’  to  n°tion,  ipin- 
tve  call  certainty.  d ^ h,gheSt  Tucker^ 

b««  srm^yacZn.^°f  •hUman  aC,io"S  wl,ich 

and  situa, ions  wbh  f c!rcums(ances,  aspects, 
persons  and  thinox!htke»gard  l.°  t,me.  and  place, 

°ne  to  pass  a rifhi  U ,S  lmpossib,e  for  any 
without  entering  JudSment  concerning  them 
stance.  tCnng  lnto  most  of  these  circum- 
A , . Dr.  I.  Watts. 

judgment  stran»l?g  s'de  biasses  the 

thing  but  truth  g y 1 ‘ndifference  for  every- 
g ,mt  truth  you  will  be  excited  to  examine^ 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


Dr.  I.  Watts. 

tainThTt  lhLnnHUfre  °CthingS’  1 am  morally  cer- 
S more  fitT  * ^ passion  and  Prejudice 
£ fit  1°  pass  a true  judgment  than  one 
biassed  by  affection  and  interest. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


JUDGMENTS. 

rh3?oMann0t  guilty  of  a greater  act  of  un- 
“fr  ha"  u interPret  the  afflictions 
which  befall  our  neighbours  as  punishments  and 

sJuff£Tenh*  ? ^gravates  evil  to  him  who 
suffers,  when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark 

of  ?i™e  fVengelnCu’- and  abates  the  compassion 
of  those  towards  him  who  regard  him  in  so 
dreadfu1  a light.  This  humour  of  turning  every 
misfortune  mto  a judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong 
notions  of  religion,  which  in  its  own  naturf 
produces  good  will  towards  men,  and  puts  the 

bef-flt  onstruSt,onL . upon  every  accident  that 
befalls  them.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  not 
religion  that  sours  a man’s  temper,  but  it  is  his 
temper  that  sours  his  religion. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  483. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman  is  the  greatest 
discoverer  of  judgments;  she  can  tell  you  what 
sin  it  was  that  set  such  a man’s  house  on  fire. 

Addison. 

The  whole  design  of  men’s  preservation  hath 
been  beaten  in  pieces  by  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance, so  that  judgments  have  broken  in 
upon  them  without  control,  and  all  their  subtle- 
ties been  outwitted;  the  strange  crossing  of 
some  in  their  estates,  though  the  most  wise, 
industrious,  and  frugal  persons,  and  that  by 
strange  and  unexpected  ways ; and  it  is  observa- 
ble how  often  everything  contributes  to  carry  on 
a judgment  intended,  as  if  they  rationally  de- 
signed it : all  those  loudly  proclaim  a God  in 
the  world;  if  there  were  no  God,  there  would 
be  no  sin  ; if  no  sin,  there  would  be  no  punish- 
ment*  Charnock:  Attributes. 

Some  God  punisheth  exemplarily  in  this  world 
that  we  might  have  a taste  or  glimpse  of  his 
present  justice.  Hakewill. 

When  the  vines  of  our  village  are  nip’d 
with  the  frost,  the  parish  priest  presently  con- 
cludes that  the  indignation  of  God  is  gone  out 
against  all  the  human. race,  and  that  the  canni 
bals  have  already  got  the  pip.  Who  is  it,  that 
seeing  the  bloudy  havock  of  these  civil  wars  of 
ours,  does  not  cry  out  that  the  machine  of  the 
world  is  near  dissolution,  and  that  the  day  of 
judgment  is  at  hand ; without  considering  that 
many  worse  revolutions  have  been  seen,  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  people  are  very  merry  in 
a thousand  other  parts  of  the  earth  for  all  this  ? 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxt. 
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JUDGMENTS.— JUSTICE. 


God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a time,  and 
give  a people  a longer  space  of  repentance;  he 
may  stay  till  the  iniquities  of  a nation  be  ful  , 
but  sooner  or  later  they  have  re^on  ^expect 
his  vengeance.  Till 

No  man  can  conclude  God’s  love  or  hatred  to 
anv  person  by  anything  that  befalb  him.^o^^ 


JUSTICE. 

Justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kindred,  and 
is  always  therefore  represented  as  blind. 

Addison  : Guardian. 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities  is  the  glory  of  a man  : such  an  one, 
who  has  the  public  administration,  acts  like  the 
representative  of  his  Maker.  Addison. 

The  virtue  of  justice  consists  in  moderation, 
as  regulated  by  wisdom.  ARISTOTLE. 


Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror 
to  some ; examples  of  mercy  for  comfort  to 
others : the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love 
Lord  Bacon. 

The  quality  of  the  sentence  does  not,  how 
ever,  decide  on  the  justice  of  it.  Angry  friend 
ship  is  sometimes  as  bad  as  calm  enmity.  For  this 
reason  the  cold  neutrality  of  abstract  justice  is, 
to  a good  and  clear  cause,  a more  desirable  thing 
than  an  affection  liable  to  be  any  way  disturbed. 
When  the  trial  is  by  friends,  if  the  decision 
should  happen  to  be  favourable,  the  honour  of 
the  acquittal  is  lessened  ; if  adverse,  the  con- 
demnation is  exceedingly  embittered.  It  is  aggra- 
vated by  coming  from  lips  professing  friendship, 
and  pronouncing  judgment  with  sorrow  and 
reluctance.  Taking  in  the  whole  view  of  life, 
it  is  more  safe  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
severe  but  steady  reason  than  under  the  empire 
of  indulgent  but  capricious  passion. 

Burke : 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs , 1791. 

From  the  first  records  of  human  impatience 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  complained 
that  the  march  of  violence  and  oppression  is 
rapid,  but  that  the  progress  of  remedial  and 
vindictive  justice,  even  the  divine,  has  almost 
always  favoured  the  appearance  of  being  languid 
and  sluggish.  Something  of  this  is  owing  to 
the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  human  af- 
fairs ; because,  as  justice  is  a circumspect,  cau- 
tious, scrutinizing,  balancing  principle,  full  of 
doubt  even  of  itself,  and  fearful  of  doing  wrong 
even  to  the  greatest  wrong-doers,  in  the  nature 
of  things  its  movements  must  be  slow  in  com- 
parison with  the  headlong  rapidity  with  which 
avarice,  ambition,  and  revenge  pounce  down 
upon  the  devoted  prey  of  those  violent  and  de- 
structive passions.  Burke  : 

Impeachment  of  W.  Hastings. 


Many  who  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  be- 
tween man  and  man  will  yet  be  very  fraudulent 
or  rapacious  with  regard  to  >^P“|1£1^KE. 

There  is  an  exact  geometrical  justice  that  rues 
through  the  universe,  and  is  interwoven  in  the 
contexture  of  things.  This  is  a result  of  that 
wise  and  almighty  goodness  that  Er“ld“L£' 
all  things.  * 

For  this  justice  is  but  the  distributing  to 

everything  according  to  the  requ.retnents  ^f  its 

nature. 

Mankind  in  general  are  not 
quainted  with  the  import  of  the  word  justic  . 

?s  commonly  believed  to  consist  only  m a per- 
formance of  those  duties  to  which  the  laws  _oi 
society  can  oblige  us.  This  I 
times  the  import  of  the  word,  and  in  th  s *e* 
justice  is  distinguished  from  equity , 

is  a justice  still  more  extensive,  and  which  can 

be  shown  to  ^^dVfined'  C'virtu  which 
Justice  may  be  defined,  that  vmu 

impels  ns  to  give  to ^ every  person  what  * ^ 
due.  In  this  extended  sense  of 


due.  In  this  extenaea  ^ich 

comprehends  the  practice  of  eveiy  vlr^e  Qur 
reason  prescribes,  or  society  should  expect.  Uu 
duty  to  our  Maker,  to  each  other,  and 
selves,  are  fully  answered  if  we  g've  them  wh 
we  owe  them.  Thus 
is  the  only  virtue ; and  all  the  re 

origin  in  it.  GoldSMitH  : Essays,  No.  Vh 

The  surest  and  most  pleasant  pa*  *o ’ 
esteem  and  true  popularity  ,s  *°  ,heir 

men  esteem  him  most  who  secure  inn0. 

private  interest,  and  protects  be  h ^ ^ 
cence.  And  all  who  have  y ^ at. 

Deity  believe  that  justice  is  oneofh's  cn  ^ 
tributes ; and  that.  !herefore>*h^st  picmre  of 
next  in  nature  to  Him,  and  the  P 
Him,  and  to  be  -e-c^and^ ^ 

The  maxims  of  natural  justice  are^w  and 
evident.  , 

Sound  policy  is  never  at  varJf”C  g WpARR. 
stantial  justice.  * •*  . , 

No  man  ought  to  be  charged  wnh^nncipte 

he  actually  disowns,  unless  hi  p urmises. 
diet  his  profession;  not  upon  small  surm  ^ 


No  obligation  to  j ^tlC\  ^s^enten Tc.  A 
be  cruel,  or  to  use  the  sharpest  n ^ ^ 
just  man  does  justice  to  eveJ^  ' . he  knows 
thing;  and  then,  if  he  be  ’ ;on  due  to 

there  is  a debt  of  mercy  and  ^ .$  t0  be 

the  infirmities  of  man  s natar®  ’ , ungentle  to  a 
paid:  and  he  that  is  cruel  and  unge dies 
sinning  person,  and  does  the  forbearance, 

in  his  debt  and  is  unjust.  and 

and  long-sufferance,  and  fair  in  JT  ^ best 
excusinf  our  brother,  and . “k™« "t are  as 
sense,  and  passing  the  gent’e5‘  5 ery  persou 
certainly  our  duly,  and  owing  to  every  v 
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JUS  2YCE.  — KINDNESS. 


that  does  offend  and  can  repent,  as  calling  to 

hcA  * the  ,aw>  and  are  first 

to  be  paid;  and  he  that  does  not  so  is  an  unjust 

^ on*  Jeremy  Taylor. 

JZ'Z  iS  thf  (nndamental  and  almost  only 

ISnnc  f^?uial  lfe;  as  il  embraces  all  those 
acfions  which  are  useful  to  society;  and  that 
llTtue>.  under  the  name  of  charity,  sin- 
cerity, humanity,  probity,  love  of  country,  gener- 1 
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osity,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  modesty  are 
but  varied  forms  and  diversified  applications  of 
this  axiom— Do  unto  another  only  that  which 
thou  wouldest  he  should  do  unto  thee.  “ 

VOLNEY. 

nnInymftters,  of  e<luity  between  man  and  man 
our  Savjcmr  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour 
in  the  place  of  myself,  and  myself  in  thf  place 
of  my  neighbour.  Dr.  L W*m! 


KINDNESS. 

Dependence  is  a perpetual  call  upon  humanity, 
and  a greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  pity 
than  any  other  motive  whatsoever.  P Y 

Addison. 


unwo^hf  d !j?endl)'  “"duct  may  meet  with  an 
unworthy,  with  an  ungrateful  return ; but  the 
c^n  r*/  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver 
com™„  “‘.r|fy  e “If-upprobation  which  re- 
compenses  the  giver:  and  we  may  scatter  the 

litil/  ° COUrtfSy  and  kindness  around  us  at  so 
fan  on  r T ! STe  0f  lhem  wi!I  i,ievitably 
ence  if?!.  gr?"nd- and  g™w  up  into  benevo- 

wm  bear  fne,m  r?S  °f  °thers ; and  aI1  of  them 
they  s ‘r  „L  0f. haPP'"ess  >"  'he  bosom  whence 

wlce  h?«g'  °"“  bIest  are  a11  the  virtues ; 

twice  blest  sometimes.  Jeremy  Bentham. 

anI'LBreat  d“ty  °f  life  is  “<*  'o  give  pain; 
cuse  for  ? ?U‘e  veu-voner  cannot  find  an  ex- 
of  a fe?!  °"  W?  voluntarily  wounds  the  heart 
peou  ' c?"ea  ure-,  Even  for  their  own  sakes, 

dependants  d n'  klndnefss  and  regard  to  their 
trifles  in  ' ^hey  are  often  better  served  in 
ha„  i0'nJ.rT??  “ they  are  rather  feared 
mred  with, Li  h°W  5mal‘  is  ‘his  gain  com- 

£&£  o Me,  ■rr.ri' the  Weighlier 

himself  nt  l Th  n thre.fa,lbful  servant  shows 

serves  from  £ if*  a /nend>  one  who 

from  fear  shows  himself  an  enemy. 

Frederika  Bremer. 

kindn^^uf  often  r*  un1accompanied  by 
^on;  it  has  no  Iff  /ai1  °l  makm&  an  impres- 

cause  it  toimi.  e^ect  °n  lke  understanding,  be- 
of  kindness  S ^ heart‘  The 
frequemly  t’e  With  reas°"> 

though  it  ffinu  a^  C t0  Persuade;  because, 
wants  that  whi?4.  Up°n  the  affections,  it 
judgment  r?  * necessary  to  convince  the 
united  in  a diJL  Ct  reaso,n  and  kindness  be 

pride  or  preiudir^fi^ ’•  and  seldom  wiI1  even 
Prejudice  find  it  easy  to  resist. 

T,  Gisborne. 

utteredwiThchw6  a ]ime  when  three  words  I 
• far  more  blessed  ^ and  sball  receive 

blessed  reward  than  three  thousand  1 


volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit. 
but  the  manner  of  men’s  writing  must  not  alien- 
ate our  heart  from  the  truth,  if  it  appear  they 
have  the  truth.  Hooker. 


But,  my  dear  young  perusers,  exactly  such  is 
the  state  of  your  relations  with  every  individual 
member  of  the  united  society  of  fogeys  gov- 
ernors, maiden  aunts,  old  nurses,  worn-out 
workmen,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Their  berths 
are  taken,  entered,  and  ticketed  (although  the 
date  and  number  is  left  blank  to  human  eyes) 
on  board  a ship  bound  for  a long  voyage 
whence  there  is  no  return.  Will  you  embitter 
the  unavoidable  starting  on  that  journey  by  any 
previous  unpleasantness  which  you  can  possibly 
avoid  ?— by  offensive  neglect,  by  insulting  con- 
tempt,  by  perverse  resistance,  or  by  open  rebel- 
hon  ? Iam  certain  you  will  not.  To  the  hand 
that  fed  you  when  you  could  not  feed  yourself, 
to  the  head  that  thought  for  you  when  you  had 
no  thought  of  your  own,  to  the  heart  that  loved 
you  when  you  were  incapable  of  loving  in 
return,  you  will  procure  all  possible  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  before  the  bell  sounds  to  give 
warning  that  the  vessel  has  her  steam  up,  and 
will  immediately  leave  the  shores  trodden  by 
living  men.  Household  Words. 

,.J?0W  easX  fr  *s  f°r  one  benevolent  being  to 
diffuse  pleasure  around  him ; and  how  truly  is 
a kind  heart  a fountain  of  gladness,  making 
everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles ! 

Washington  Irving. 

In  the  intercourse  of  social  life  it  is  by  little 
acts  of  watchful  kindness  recurring  daily  and 
hourly,  and  opportunities  of  doing  kindnesses 
if  sought  for  are  forever  starting  up, — it  is  by 
words,  by  tones,  by  gestures,  by  looks,  that 
affection  is  won  and  preserved.  He  who  neg- 
lects these  trifles,  yet  boasts  that,  whenever  a 
great  sacrifice  is  called  for,  he  shall  be  ready  to 
make  it,  will  rarely  be  loved.  The  likelihood 
is,  he  will  not  make  it ; and  if  he  does,  it  will 
be  much  rather  for  his  own  sake  than  for  his 
neighbour’s.  Many  persons,  indeed,  are  said  to 
be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish;  but  they  who 
are  penny-foolish  will  hardly  be  poupd  wise; 
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KINGS. 


although  selfish  vanity  may  now  and  then  for  a 
moment  get  the  better  of  selfish  indolence  :-for 
wisdom  will  always  have  a microscope  in  her 
hand.  bALA‘ 

KINGS. 

It  is  a double  misfortune  to  a nation  given  to 
change  when  they  have  a sovereign  that  is 
prone  to  fall  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veerings 
of  the  people.  Addison. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,, 
he  might  turn  and  wind  our  constitution  at  his 
pleasure,  and  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy. 
v Addison. 

Many  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the 
throne  who  before  were  the  favourites  of  the 
people.  Addison. 

That  king  shall  best  govern  his  realm  that 
reigneth  over  his  people  as  a father  doth  over 
his  children.  Agesilaus. 

He  [a  king]  must  have  a special  care  of  five 
things,  if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be 
but  to  him  “ unhappy  felicity:”  First,  that  “ pre- 
tended holiness”  be  not  in  the  church ; for  that 
is  “ twofold  iniquity  secondly,  that  “ useless 
equity”  sit  not  in  the  chancery,  for  that  is 
“ foolish  pity :”  third,  that  “ useless  iniquity” 
keep  not  the  exchequer ; for  that  is  a “ cruel 
robbery  fourthly,  that  “ faithful  rashness”  be 
not  his  general ; for  that  will  bring,  but  too  late, 
repentance:  fifthly, that “ faithless  prudence”  be 
not  his  secretary ; for  that  is  “ a snake  beneath 
the  green  grass.” 

To  conclude : as  he  is  of  the  greatest  power, 
so  he  is  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  made  the 
servant  of  his  people,  or  else  he  were  without 
a calling  at  all.  He  then  that  honoureth  him 
not  is  next  an  atheist,  wanting  the  fear  of  God 
in  his  heart.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XIV.,  Of  a King. 

All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  compre- 
hended in  these : Remember  thou  art  a man  ; 
remember  thou  art  God’s  vicegerent. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God,  but  the 
ministers  to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands 
they  are,  must  be  answerable  to  God  and  man. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
princes  that  seek  to  make  away  those  that 
aspire  to  their  succession,  that  there  was  never 
king  that  did  put  to  death  his  successor. 

Lord  Bacon. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  prince 
o bad  whose  favourites  and  ministers  are  not 
worse.  Burke. 

If  ministers  thus  persevere  in  misadvising  the 
king,  I will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  from  the  crown,  but  I 
affirm  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his 
wearing.  Lord  Chatham. 


The  people  are  fashioned  according  to  the 
exampleof  their  king;  and  edicts  are  of  e5* 

| power  than  the  model  wh.ch  hts  bfej^lnri- 

A severe  reflection  Montaigne  has  made  on 
princes,  that  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  have  any 
1 expectations  of  favour  from  them. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  kings  that  they  scarcely 
ever  do  that  good  that  they  have  a m*nd  to  , 
and  through  surprise,  and  the  insinuations  of 
1 flatterers,  they  oZn  do  that  misehieftheynever 
intended.  Fenelon  : Telemachus. 


If  princely  power  had  never  been  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  attributes  of  the  Dlv'?Uy  ^ F 
mer,  it  had  probably  never  been  sunk  as  low  as 
popular  acquiescence  by  ^ 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Pres i, 
sect.  iv. 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  amenable 
to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the  law^m(.s 

Kingship  is  a profession  which  has  Prod'^d 
both  the  most  illustrious  and  the  m05' C°^R  P' 
tible  of  the  human  race.  ^ 

When  a prince  fails  in  honour  and 
enough  to  stagger  his  people  in 

If  God,  by  his  revealed  declaration,  fint 
rule  to  any  man,  he  that  will  claim ,b* 
must  have  the  same  positive 
his  succession ; for,  if  it  has  body 

course  of  its  descent  and  conveyance,^ 
can  succeed  to  this  title  of  t Locke. 

James  [I.  and  VI.]  y« 

hU  skill  in  what  he  called  a coorse 

it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  king. 

more  directly  “,  'ed  The  policy 

craft  than  that  which  he  jse  ‘pong 

of  wise  rulers  has  al ways  beento  g ^ (hat 

acts  under  popular  forms.  * ..  . . absolute 
Augustus  and  Napoleon  rde(l  them 

monarchies,  while  the  P““‘y'fwi,h  tempo- 
merely  as  eminent  cm«"s  invested  £ 

rary  magistracies.  The  p y ^,e(j  and 
the"  direct  reverse  of  theirs  to***  ,elling 
alarmed  his  parliament  by  merely 

them  that  they  held  £"  h1“no  more 

during  his  pleasure,  and  that  th  y f y (lo 
business  to  inquire  what  he  m«ht Vet 
than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully 
he  quailed  before  them,  a an(,  su(fercd 

after  minister  to  their  veng  > -posed  to 
then,  to  tease  him  into  inffignation 

his  strongest  inc  inat.ons  Thustoe  tn^g^  ^ 
excited  by  his  claims  an  together, 

his  concessions  went  ong,°Rp  ^A„ui>v:  . 

History  of  England,  ch. 1 
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,h.Bh-  Yh?  a kmg  sets  himself  t0  bandy  against 
Ibe  highest  coart  and  residence  of  all  his  regal 
powets,  he  then,  in  the  single  person  of  a man 
lights  against  his  own  majesty  and  kingship.  ’ 
Milton. 

A prince  who  loves  and  fears  religion  is  a 

the” voice  th0<tPS  '°  th\h.and  ‘bat  strokes,  or  to 
toe  voice  that  appeases  him.  He  who  fears  and 

hates  religion  is  like  the  savage  beast  that 
growls  and  bites  the  chain  whiS  prev^ts  his 

S&‘r*s!R5=s5: 


woMdg|  P‘inces.  i"  ‘he  earlier  ages  of  the 
wer^li  eim  r5  and  oncnpafions,  and 
con^„Vceesn°otfh'1I.that  ‘°  ~e  the 

Pope:  Odyssey,  Notes. 

own’ll,  V lh'"g  men  have  made  for  ‘heir 
, for  qmetness'  sake;  just  as  if  in  a 
family  one  man  is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat  • 

'LllZZT  STnld  bUy’°r  if  ‘here’were  many 
what  t’lil  y.i,  id|ne,Ver  agree:  one  would  buy 
boulh.  ttr  er  "kr1  no‘>  or  what  the  other 
But^that  charge5^  t’lere  wou,d  be  a confusion. 
accnrHhfi?a  ?e  Jbe,n&  committed  to  one,  he, 
according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  all  If  thev 
have  not  what  they  would  have  one  daJ  Ly 
shall  have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good  7 
Selden;  7 able-  Talk. 
io^,^  ! j inL  their  power  to  keep  a ma- 

t,o„  yin  ‘oev'oU?n  y any- tolerable  “dministra- 
p ovoked  by  continual  oppressions. 

Swift. 

corrupt  an^e^h^k  °f  ? vicious  Prince  will 
reform  it  8 * but  that  of  a g°od  one  wil1  not 
Swift. 


™°y  nave  ”°  °‘her  goods  in  their  magazine 
towhbTen0  V*r ue  or  wisdom  in  their  minds,' 
lrnfilh|h'  ‘w  a d,saPP°intment  concerning  the 
profitable  effects  of  fraud  and  cunning,  thev 
can  retreat.  The  wearing  out  of  an  old^erves 
only  to  put  them  upon  the  invention  of  a new 
delusion.  Unluckily,  too,  the  credulity  of  duDes 
>s  as  inexhaustible  as  the  invention  of  knaves. 
They  never  give  people  possession;  bat  they 
always  keep  them  in  hope.  Burk p . 1 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly,  i79,. 

beibre  pin"®?  experifnce  of  ‘he  world,  I affiim 

unhaoD?  ’ neVer  k"eW  a r0gue  who  was  "<* 
^y‘  Junius. 

knowledge. 


Of  5?  anaexed  a secret  pleasure  to  the  idea 
of  anything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he 
might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowl- 

ofhi/rr.  |ngagrUS  t0  Search  into  th*  wonders 
of  his  creation  : for  every  new  idea  brings  such 

a pleasure  with  it  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have 
taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves 
as  a motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  413. 

Knowledge  is  that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly 
and  essentially  raises  one  man  above  another. 

Addison. 

By  superior  capacity  and  extensive  knowledge 
a new  man  often  rises  to  favour. 

Addison. 

Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a speculative 
knowledge,  built  on  abstracted  reasonings  about 
his  nature  and  essence,  such  as  philosophical 
minds  often  busy  themselves  in,  without  reaping 
from  thence  any  advantage  towards  regulating 
their  passions,  but  practical  knowledge. 

Atterbuky. 


knavery. 

ashlmtd  not  fiTT  'V whi,:h  a man  would  be 
is  A pnnfijno  to  bave  been  imposed  on.  There 

and  without  wh”e£CSSary  l°  human  intercourse, 
by  their  own  men  tre  often  more  inJured 
the  Sv  0rr,0nS  l£an  th*y  wou,d  be  bX 
imB“‘  when  men  whom 

something  wo™  ^ P e upon  us»  we  ^ 

them,  thefr  fair  J??n  dup<if*  When  we  know 
for  distrust  TP  ete”ces  become  new  motives 
which  il  liJ  u ,5\one  case,  indeed,  in 
fullest crediUoth^  madaess  not  to  give  the 
is.  when  thev  mnb  dfce,tful  of  men,— that 
against  us.  7 e de<daradons  of  hostility 

L<2  ‘° a Mcmbtr  ^ <h‘  »«■  a£3£  i79,. 

blew  that  cheats  andd.’1**  imP°s‘ure.  y°“ 
The  frandulen,  k "d  dece,veni  n«er  can  repent, 
madulent  have  no  resource  i„  fraud. 


Knowledge  will  ever  be  a wandering  and 
indigested  thing  if  it  be  but  a commixture  of  a 
few  notions  that  are  at  hand  and  occur,  and  not 
excited  from  a sufficient  number  of  instances 
and  those  well  collated.  J 

Lord  Bacon  : Nat.  Hist. 
The  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or 
farthest  end  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest  error 
of  all  the  rest : For  men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
upon  a natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appe- 
tite; sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with 
variety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament 
and  reputation ; and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  the  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction; 

and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession; but 

seldom  sincerely  to  give  a true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men : 
As  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge,  a couch 
whereupon  to  rest  a searching  and  restless  spirit; 
or  a terrace  for  a wandering  and  variable  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a fair  prospect;  01 
a tower  of  state  for  a proud  mind  to  raise  itself 
upon  ; or  a fort  or  commanding  g ound  for  strife 
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and  contention ; or  a shop  for  profit  or  sale ; 
—and  not  a rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man’s  estate. 

Lord  Bacon: 
Advancement  of  Learning. 

I would  advise  all  in  general,  that  they  would 
take  into  serious  consideration  the  true  and  gen- 
uine ends  of  knowledge;  that  they  seek  it  not 
either  for  pleasure,  or  contention,  or  contempt 
of  others,  or  for  profit,  or  fame,  or  for  honour 
and  promotion,  or  such-like  adulterate  or  inferior 
ends;  but  for  merit  and  emolument  of  life,  that 
they  may  regulate  and  perfect  the  same  in 
charity.  Lord  Bacon. 

Some  men  think  that  the  gratification  of  curi- 
osity is  the  end  of  knowledge ; some,  the  love  of 
fame ; some,  the  pleasure  of  dispute  ; some,  the 
necessity  of  supporting  themselves  by  their 
knowledge:  but  the  real  use  of  all  knowledge 
is  this— that  we  should  dedicate  that  reason 
which  was  given  us  by  God  to  the  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  man.  Lord  Bacon. 

A knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the 
most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice. 

Bentley. 


Facts  are  to  the  mind  the  same  thing  as  food 
to  the  body.  On  the  due  digestion  of  facts  de- 
pend the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  one.just 
as  vigour  and  health  depend  on  the  other.  The 
wisest  in  council,  the  ablest  in  debate,  and  the 
most  agreeable  companion  in  the  commerce  ot 
human  life,  is  that  man  who  has  assimilated  to 
his  understanding  the  greatest  number^facts. 

Natural  men  desire  to  know  God  and  some 
part  of  his  will  and  law,  not  out  of  a se  ns  e (> 

their  practical  excellency  but  a natural  th  rst 

after  knowledge : and  if  they  have  a dehght,  it 
is  in  the  act  of  knowing,  not  in  the  object  known, 
not  in  the  duties  that  stream  from  that  km)W  _ 
edge ; they  design  the  furnishing  their  under 
standings,  not  the  quickening  their  affections, 

'ike  idle  boys  that  strike  fire,  not  to  warm  th^ 
selves  by  the  heat,  but  sport  themselveswiUi 
parks;  whereas  a gracious  soul  account,  not 
SSy  his  meditation,  or  the  opei^iom  of 
oul  about  God  and  His  will,  to  be  sweet,  b 
le  hath  a joy  in  the  object  of  that  me<htat  • 
dany  have  the  knowledge  of  God,whohav 
Iplitrht  in  him  or  his  will.  ... 


He  that  would  make  a real  progress  in  knowl- 
edge must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth 
the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the  first-fruits — at 
the  altar  of  truth.  Bishop  Berkeley. 

The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  of  arriving 
at  real  knowledge  is  to  unlearn  the  lessons  we 
have  been  taught,  to  remount  to  first  principles, 
and  take  nobody’s  word  about  them. 

Bolingbroke. 

Divers  things  we  agree  to  be  knowledge, 
■which  yet  are  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily 
understood  by  our  imperfect  intellects,  that  let 
them  be  delivered  in  the  clearest  expressions, 
the  notions  themselves  will  yet  appear  obscure. 

Boyle. 

Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  pur- 
chase a clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we 
must  forget  and  part  with  much  we  know. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content 
with  Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remem- 
brance, that  intellectual  acquisition  were  but 
reminiscential  evocation. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 


Many  are  fond  of  those  sciences  which  may 
irich  their  understandings  and  grate  n,°‘  • £le 
ieir  sensual  delights.  Many  have  an  admi^abl 
exterityin  finding  out  philos°ph'cal  re^on 
lathematical  demonstrations  or  raising  obsen^ 
ons  upon  the  records  of  history;  andjpend 
mch  time  and  many  senous 
loughts  in  the  study  of  them 
ave  not  immediately  to  do  wUhGod.the.^ 
aved  pleasures  are  not  impaired,  . 

action  to  self  without  the  exercise  of  any  no  r 
ility  against  it.  But  had  those  sci 
gamst* self,  as  much  as  the  law  and  vnU  of  God, 
hey  had  long  since  been  rooted  out  o 
vorld.  Why  did  the  young  man  ‘floridly 
ipon  the  law  of  Christ  ? because  (joC. 

ielf.  Why  did  the  Pharisees  mock  at 1 
rine  of  our  Saviour,  and  not  at  ^ 

litions  ? because  of  covetous  self. . yan(j  put 
fews  slight  the  person  of  our  Saviou 
liim  to  death,  after  the  reading  so  many f 
tials  of  his  being  sent  from 
ambitious  self,  that  the  Romans  might  no 
and  take  away  their  kingdom.  c. 


I make  not,  therefore,  my  head  a grave,  but  a 
treasure,  of  knowledge ; I intend  no  monopoly, 
but  a community,  in  learning ; I study  not  for 
my  own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  that  study  not 
for  themselves.  I envy  no  man  that  knows 
more  than  myself,  but  pity  them  that  know  less. 
I instruct  no  man  as  an  exercise  of  my  knowl- 
edge, or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish  and 
keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head  than  beget  and 
propagate  it  in  his ; and  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
endeavours  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects 
me, — that  my  acquired  parts  must  perish  with 
myself,  nor  can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured 
friends.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


isure  is  a shadow,  wealth JV^tatic  in 
a pageant ; bu‘ knowing  imited  jB 
lent,  perennial  m irame,  fnn. 

and  infinite  in  duration  Inthepedo^ 
>f  its  sacred  offices,  it  lran(>__dives 

no  expense— looks  in  the  wjngS  its 

ie  ocean— perforates  the  ea  lobe— ex- 

into  the  skies— enriches  th  g djstant_ 
sea  and  land— contemp In  great— 

nes  the  minute-comprehendsth^  f()I 

3s  to  the  sublime— no  place  to 
no  heavens 
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You  begin  with  the  attempt  to  popularize 
learning  and  phttosophy ; but  you  will  Pend  in 
the  plebification  of  knowledge. 

Coleridge. 

'.nd«d  « as  necessary  as  light 
and  in  this  coming  age  most  fairly  promises8  to 
be  as  common  as  water,  and  is  free  as  air  R,,r 

having  co?"  Wisel.y  ordained  that  light  should 
Rave  no  colour,  water  no  taste,  and  air  no  odour 
so  knowledge  also  should  be  equally  pure  and’ 
wnhout  admixture.  If  it  cornel  to  us  through 

throlh'the  c°h  Prej‘Jdi<?’  itwil‘  be  discoloured  ; 
teraie5h  it  ch*nnels  of  custom,  it  will  be  adul- 

■or^f  hr-Ugh  the  g°thic  waIIs  of  the  college 
or  of  the  cloister,  it  will  smell  of  the  lamp.  g 

Colton  : Lac  on.  Preface. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  follow  it  wW 

f0Un/,:,like  '«■>  * produce 

not  restrict*^  ! an<*  ^ ?°*n’  osculation  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  class.  We  are 

rr:iHh  lmm  idleness’ a"d  we  continue 
of' being 'fn! 

"*l;  tefas.  « s? 

Locke  was  asked  how  he  had  contrived  ta'acc^ 
Sendve  and"6  °a  kno":l<:de'  so  rich,  yet  so 

M repUed  that  >’e  «- 

ashamed  to  »J  r -hc  knew' to  the  not  being 
he  hTd  l'to  lk  ’"formation  ; and  to  the  rule 
scnDtli!  dr  d°",n’  of  conversing  with  all  de- 
forced theh  own  °"  'r05*  t0picS-  chiefl>r  that 
suits  peculiar  professions  or  pur- 

Colton  : Lacon 


thence  gain  innumerable  improvements.  Itmav 

^ k„v:dwi:tlf  Lhat- ir  J 

barbarous  was  fleaned  by^a  judiciois Sm 
the  advantages  would  be  inestimable.  ’ 

^No  XVIII.,  and  in  Citizm 'of  the 
World,  Letter  No.  CVIII.  1 

. ^monS  the  objects  of  knowledge  two  esoe 
cially  commend  themselves  to  ou?  contempk- 

of  no;rshefvesnOWledge  °f  G*d  a"d  **  ka-X 
Sir  M.  Hale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

cernL°fhthrckrr0Wled/e-  ”erely  a«ves  the  con- 
1,fe*  and  's  fitted  to  the  meridian 

!hseoaL  J^r'  SUCh  “ wil1  be  of  little  to 
a separate  soul.  Sir  M Hale 

Seldom  was  ever  any  knowledge  given  to 
kefp; but  t0  lmPart : the  grace  of  this  rich  jewel 
is  lost  in  concealment.  Bishop  J.  Hau„ 


tree  oVhfe-lSTlTl'r86-  i$  graf,ed  aP°"  the 

fear  nf  A ,v  "d  ,hat  frult  which  brought  the 

immortafstock  'bec.  ““Tv’  budding™  an 

onS'l!®™!'  the  mastCT  of  “ologies”  in 
becoming  whC°:h  ac“mplistled  of  Grecians  is 
since  in  cgomC«,  h Mas!er  had  become  long 
m competition  with  the  political  economist 

T,  De  Quincey. 

compose's^ev'^7  °fJhe  arts  and  sciences 

aaddevelopmem'fTh:t:yant,,eMect,:ila'i0n 

w De  Quincey. 

rant  of  , imhhJrh  ia?ocent  he  was  likely  igno- 
nothing  that  imported  him  to  know: 

— Glanvill. 

is  built  on$the  u*ne°US  .see,min£  knowledge  that 
stands  no!  Unexamined  prejudices  of  sense, 
If  h • Glanvill. 

advance  of  knowU<?^  man^nd»  order  to  the 
yet  attained  it  but  i/n  *0  be,sJ}sible  they  have 
ure.  ut  m Poor  and  diminutive  meas- 

r.  Glanvill. 

chemi,"That°!frati0n  °f  Boyle  lhe  E"g- 

cover  what  new  nK  Cr?  art,Sl  wou,d  but  dis- 
in  ‘he  exerc"se  0?  vrVat,Sns  occurred  to  him 
of  his  trade,  philosophy  would 


As  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to 
^•AStC.Ilbed  to  reason,  so  the  attainment  of  it 
mightily  strengthens  and  improves  it,  and  there- 
by  enables  it  to  enrich  itself  with  further  ac- 
quisitions  Knowledge  in  general  expands  the 
mind,  exalts  the  faculties,  refines  the^ taste  of 
pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  intel. 
lectual  enjoyment.  By  means  of  it  we  become 
less  dependent  for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensitive 

e^fv  thefrOSSJp,easures  of  sense  are  more 
easily  despised,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  part 

frT^nulUue-  Instead  of  beinS  continually 
solicited  by  the  influence  and  irritation  of  sensl 
ble : objects,  the  mmd  can  retire  within  herself 
and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of 
contemplation.  Robert  Hall: 

Advantage  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes. 
Knowkdges  (°r  cognitions),  in  common  use 
with  Bacon  and  our  English  philosopher  till 
after  the  time  of  Locke,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
carded.  It  is,  however,  unnoticed  by  any  Ene- 
hsh  lexicographer.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

I would  employ  the  word  noetic  to  express 
all  hose  cognitions  which  originate  in  the  mind 
,tseIf-  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Those  who  admire  and  love  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  ought  to  wish  to  see  its  elements 
made  accessible  to  all,  were  it  only  that  they 
may  be  the  more  thoroughly  examined  into,  and 
more  effectually  developed  in  their  consequences, 
and  receive  that  ductility  and  plastic  quality 
which  the  pressure  of  the  minds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, constantly  moulding  them  to  their  purpose, 
can  only  bestow. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 
Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from 
experience,  therefore  also  new  experience  is  the 
beginning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase 
of  experience  the  beginning  of  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  happeneth 
new  to  a man,  giveth  him  matter  of  hope  of 
knowing  somewhat  that  he  knew  not  before. 
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And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  knowl- 
edge from  anything  that  happeneth  new  a 
strange  is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  cs^i 
admiration;  and  the  same  considered  as  appe- 
tite  is  called  curiosity,  which  is  appetite  of 

knowledge.  ^gat  on  Hu„an  Nature. 

For  a spur  of  diligence,  we  have  a natural 
thirst  after  knowledge  ingrafted  in  ^*ooker 

Knowledge  imparteth  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  whereby  both  general  principles  for  direct- 
ing of  human  actions  are  comprehended,  and 
conclusions  derived  from  them,  upon  which 
conclusions  groweth,  in  particularity,  the  choice 
of  good  and  evil.  Hooker. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain 
bounds;  each  of  them  presupposeth  many  things 
learned  in  other  sciences  and  known  before- 
hand. Hooker. 

Man  was  formed  with  an  understanding  for 
the  obtainment  of  knowledge ; and  happy  is  he 
who  is  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Ignorance 
is  in  its  nature  unprofitable;  but  every  kind  of 
knowledge  may  be  turned  to  use.  Diligence  is 
generally  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  that 
which  it  seeks  after ; sometimes  of  that  which 
is  more  valuable.  f 

Human  learning,  with  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  it,  introduces  us  to  divine  wisdom ; and 
while  we  study  the  works  of  nature  the  God  of 
nature  will  manifest  himself  to  us ; since,  to  a 
well-tutored  mind,  “The  heavens,”  without  a 
miracle,  “ declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy-work.” 

Bishop  G.  Horne. 


The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  ani- 
mated by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
seems  on  many  occasions  to  operate  without 
subordination  to  any  other  principle  : we  are 
eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  re- 
ferring our  observations  to  a farther  end : we 
climb  a mountain  for  a prospect  of  the  plain; 
we  run  to  the  strand  in  a storm,  that  we  may 
contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water;  we 
range  from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess 
neither  architecture  nor  fortification ; we  cross 
seas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  mag- 
nificence in  ruins;  we  are  equally  allured  by 
novelty  of  every  kind,  by  a desert  or  a palace, 
a cataract  or  a cavern,  by  everything  rude  and 
everything  polished,  everything  great  and  every- 
thing little ; we  do  not  see  a thicket  but  with 
some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an  in- 
sect flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to 
pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened 
in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
elevated  and  enlarged. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  103. 

There  is  so  much  infelicity  in  the  world,  that 
scarce  any  man  has  leisure  from  his  own  dis- 
tresses to  estimate  the  comparative  happiness  of 
others.  K nowledge  is  certainly  one  of  the  means 


of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed  by  the  natural  des^e 
which  every  mind  feels  of  increasing  its  ideas. 
Ignorance  is  mere  privarion^y  wh.ch  no.h  ag 
can  be  produced  : it  is  a vacuity  in  wh  ch .the 
soul  sits  motionless  and  torpid  for  want 
traction  ; and,  without  knowing  why,  we  always 
do  ce  when  we  learn,  and  grieve  when  we  for- 
get  I am  therefore  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
?f  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  consequence 
of  learning,  we  grow  more  “ " 

take  a wider  range.  DR.  J 

The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted  a 
solitude,  but  must  be  cultivated  m pubhe.^ 

jsskts  sssar- 5 

nal’agent,  but  which  will 

As  knowledge  advances,  pleasure 

the  eye  to  the  ear;  but  returns,  as  .tded.n 

from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Dr.  S.  J 

The  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this ^i^ite  of 
apt  to  think  extends  not  beyond  th 
this  life.  The  beatific  vision  of  the : othe 
needs  not  the  help  of  this  dim  twihgM;  b b be 
that  as  it  will,  I am  sure  the  principal  en  w y 
we  are  to  get  knowledge  here,  is  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  an  ouf 

this  world;  but  if  by  gaining ; it  we  d est 
health,  we  labour  for  a thing  that  will  ^ 

in  our  hands ; and  if  by  har^‘“^  e]ves  m0re 
(though  with  a design  to  rende  rs 
useful)  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  am nuc 
opportunities  of  doing  that  God^hought 

done  with  a meaner  talent,  the  strength 

sufficient  for  us,  by  haying  en  stronger 

to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men  ot  str 

constitutions  can  attain  to,  * f all  that  help 
much  service,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  tr « £ 

which  in  a state  of  health,  wnh^de^  He 
edge,  we  might  have  been  able  to  pertonn  ^ 
that  sinks  his  vesse  by  overload  Ilones/will 
be  with  gold  and  silver  and  p voyage, 

give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of 


Knowledge,  which  is  the 
the  speculative  faculties,  consK^  ^ ncgatjve 
ception  of  the  truth  of  affi  LocKE. 

propositions.  . 

Outward  objects,  that  are  ^roceeding^rom 
mind ; and  its  own  operation  , p ,,  which, 
powers  intrinsical,  and  proper ■ t « » 0bjects 

when  reflected  on  by  itself,  J ^ 

of  its  contemplation,  are  th  g1  ^J0CgSt 
knowledge.  in 

Getting  and  improving  ourknowl^ ^ 
substances  only  by  experience  state 

that  the  weakness  of  our  facf “L"  „r|d,  can 
of  mediocrity,  while  we  are  1 LOCKE. 

attain  to.  . ^icdee  should 

They  who  would  advance  in  nQt  t0  take 

lay  down  this  as  a fundamental  > 
words  for  things. 
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clu^h,?<Bp<!"d  at  Ihe  firet  difficulty,  and  con- 

btdW  him  bridges  ^ands* and  matcn’al,  he  should 
, L0CKE* 
'oll'*Z:i£;Lthin<?  a,one « value 

i<nowled":refana„n.heK?ferenCe  °f 

we^l“nitnemP'  °f  »H  other  knowledge,  aa  if  i, 
Locke. 

and^t  S m'uch  wiVeS  of  truth 

cience  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety. 

Locke. 
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templation  iTwha!d^iVmalHthe  olJ!ects  of  con' 
unto;  the  instance:  h ™,nd  can  hardly  attain 

in  any  measure  In  "V?  °f  th°Se  who  have 
Y measure  approached  towards  it. 

Locke. 

fewnw^inhii^hJk^  a WLise  man*  what  dif* 

that  of  the  mnct  * between  his  knowledge  and 
If  there'be  f?ncy  in  the  »orld? 

advantage  will  Ld  * belw«n  ">«».  the 
side,  as  havi  “ iL  the  warm-headed  man’s 
lively.  g the  more  ldeas.  and  the  more 
o Locke. 

great  resect*’  a°re  Ibaunt,  d W'S^  l°  Speak  with 
with  an  unreasonable  f d’  “V*  fems  to  me> 
superficial  knowledge  °f,^hat  they  cail 

which  really  deserved  ib  ^nowl?dSe»  they  say, 
,ng  to  mankind  th#>  nbe  J13!11®  ls  a great  bless- 
of  freedom.  But  such  £ °f  V,,ItVl e’  the  harbinger 
found.  A crowd  nfh  kn°w,edge  must  be  pro- 
tering  0f  mathema?f  e who  haye  a smat- 
omy.a  smattejw V S!”attering  of  astron- 
a little  poetry  and  * i:ienV?try»  who  have  read 
t0  the  commonwealth111^  hiS?l&,is  dangerous 
worse  than  ir*«  * 8uch  half-knowledge  is 

of  popr  i"  vouched^'n  A"d'h™  «*  authfri.y 
shallow  draughts  iniA  ^nnk  deeP»  or  taste  not ; 
that  will  sobfr  yoU  Ta!!:  drink  largely ; and 
danger  which  ata™c  \u  1 confess  that  the 
seemed  to  me  ve  these  gentlemen  never 
this:  that  I never£mdd°US **  a",d  my  reason  is 
who  pronounced  smvrf  .Pfevai1  on  any  person 
*nd  Profound  knowWw*11  knowf,edge  a curse 
Knowledge  a blessing  to  tell  me 


what  was  his  standard  of  profunditv 
K™:"',,^0Swe°n  the  supposition  'that  th™ 

know  all  .ha,  is  capable  of  Ling  “nownl  *Do 

es^iaTLLTmL^lil^tlLTmlL^L0,!-: 

1 SppfMiJZMLZ'S 

firs!  r?  Sha,'°wneSS-  If  «o  could  caU  up  “he 
ton'  :LhUTnv  be‘"gS’  if  We  could  cell  up  New- 

in  whtch  hekh!d  nW  *‘h^r,.eVen  in  ,hose  sc>ences 
" h?d  no  rtval  he  considered  himseli 

fiha?  h.  d l knowing,  he  would  have  told  us 
hhat  jalbut  a sjn»tterer  like  ourselves,  and 
ours  vanfvlf  I ? belween  h's  knowledge  and 
of  truth  !!bnd  Wjen  ootnpared  with  the  quantity 
between  Sbl'  u"d'sc°v-ed  jUs,  as  the  distant 
onJif.i.  ^reon  at  ^ foot  of  Ben  Lomond 
and  at  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  vanishes  when 
compared  with  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 
r Lo*d  Macaulay : 

The  Literature  of  Britain,  Nov.  4,  1846. 


B is  evident,  then,  that  those  who  are  afraid 
ial  knowiedge  do  not  mean  by  super- 

wheikrnm  edg5  kn?*ledge  wh»ch  is  superficial 
when  compared  with  the  whole  quantity  of 
truth  capable  of  being  known.  For  in  £hat 
ve"Sne  all,hu“an  knowledge  is,  and  always  has 
een,  and  always  will  be,  superficial.  What 
hen  is  the  standard  ? Is  it  the  same  two  yea* 
together  m any  country  ? Is  it  the  same  at  the 
same  moment  in  any  two  countries?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  profundity  of  one  age  is  the 
shallowness  of  the  next  ? that  the  profundity  of 
one  nation  is  the  shallowness  of  a neighbouring 
nation  ? Ramohun  Roy  passed  among  HindoJ 
f°J*  “ank°f  profound  Western  learning;  but 

ber^fl  WfeeD  bc  a ve,T superficial  mem- 
ber  of  this  Institute.  Strabo  was  justly  entitled 

hundrp?  6d  a prof°und  geographer  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  But  a teacher  of  geography 
who  had  never  heard  of  America  would  now  be 
laughed  at  by  the  girls  of  a boarding-school. 
What  would  now  be  thought  of  the  greatest 

iSlfi?  ThI7f6’  uT  -°f  ?e  erea«est  geologist  of 
1746?  The  truth  is  that  in  all  experimental 
science  mankind  is,  of  necessity,  constantly  ad- 
vancing. Every  generation,  of  course,  has  its 
front  rank  and  its  rear  rank ; but  the  rear  rank 
of  a later  generation  occupies  the  ground  which 
was  occupied  by  the  front  rank  of  a former  gen- 
e ration  Lord  Macaulay  : 

The  Literature  of  Britain,  Nov.  4,  1846 
Every  generation  enjoys  the  use  of  a vast 
hoard  [of  knowledge]  bequeathed  to  it  by  an- 
tiquity, and  transmits  that  hoard,  augmented  b> 
fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages. 

Lord  Macaul/  y. 
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It  is  not  for  knowledge  to  enlighten  a soul 
that  is  dark  of  itself;  nor  to  make  a bl.nd  man 
to  see.  Her  business  is  not  to  find  a man  eyes, 
but  to  guide,  govern,  and  direct  his  steps,  pro- 
vided he  have  sound  feet  and  straight  legs  to  go 
upon.  Knowledge  is  an  excellent  drag,  but  no 
drug  has  virtue  enough  to  preserve  ttselffrom 
corruption  and  decay  if  the  vessel  be  tainted 
and  impure  wherein  it  is  put  to  keep.  Such  a 
one  may  have  a sight  clear  and  good  enough, 
who  looks  asquint,  and  consequently  sees  what 
is  good,  but  does  not  follow  it,  and  sees  knowl- 
edge. but  makes  no  use  of  it. 

6 Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Study  rather  to  fill  your  mind  than  your  cof- 
fers ; knowing  that  gold  and  silver  were  origi- 
nally mingled  with  dirt,  until  avance  or  ambi- 
tion parted  them.  Seneca. 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is 
evil,  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done, 
is  a thing  too  large  to  be  compassed,  and  too 
hard  to  be  mastered,  without  brains  and  study, 
parts  and  contemplation.  SOUTH. 

Where  a long  course  of  piety  has  purged  the 
heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will 
break  in  upon  such  a soul  like  the  sun  shining 
in  his  full  might.  SOUTH. 

If  God  gives  grace,  knowledge  will  not  stay 
long  behind;  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and 
principle  that  purifies  the  heart  and  clarifies  the 
understanding.  SOUTH. 

In  a seeing  age,  the  very  knowledge  of  former 
times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a belter  dress. 

South. 

’Tis  the  property  of  all  true  knowledge, 
especially  spiritual,  to  enlarge  the  soul  by  fill- 
ing it;  to  enlarge  it  without  swelling  it;  to 
make  it  more  capable,  and  more  earnest  to 
know,  the  more  it  knows.  Sprat. 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  like  the  thirst  of 
riches,  increases  ever  with  the  acquisition  of  it. 

Sterne. 

A man  by  a vast  and  imperious  mind,  and  a 
heart  large  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore, 
could  command  all  the  knowledge  of  nature 
and  art.  Tillotson. 

There  is  a knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to 
man,  and  lies  level  to  human  understanding, — 
the  knowledge  of  our  Creator  and  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  him.  Tillotson. 

Whatsoever  other  knowledge  a man  may  be 
endued  withal,  he  is  but  an  ignorant  person  who 
doth  not  know  God,  the  author  of  his  being. 

Tillotson. 


He  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which 
are  of  use  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant 
man,  whatever  he  may  know  besl^LL0<re0N 

Acquaint  yourselves  with  things  anaentand 

modem,  natural,  civil  and  religious  dome  uc 

and  national,  things  of  your  own .and foreign 
countries,  and,  above  all,  be  wel *} 
with  God  and  yourselves;  learn  animal  nat 
and  the  workings  of  ^ 

Do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular subject  cannot  be  improved,  mere  y 
cause  it  has  lain  without  impro^ement^^ 

The  notions  and  sentiments  of  °,h"s’i“fe 
meats,  as  well  as  of  our  own 
our  property:  it  does,  as  it  were.  Mncoct  our 
intellectual  food,  and  turns  it  into  a part 
ourselves.  Dr  j . Watk  . Om  the  JO* 

If  the  mind  apply  itself  first  to  easier  subjects, 
and  thing”  nearPakfn  to  what  is  already  known; 
and  then  advance  to  the  more  0™°  ' ” wjll  ^ 
parts  of  knowledge  by  slow  degre  , ^ 

able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope  with . d 
culties,  and  prevail  over  them  with 
happy  success.  u ' 

Ample  souls  among  mankind  have  amve^ 
at  that  prodigious  extent  of  kno»le«B  * 
renders  them  the  glory  of  the  na»onwtoedie, 
live.  U • • 


What  an  unspeakable  happiness  JJ ge 

to  a man  engaged  in  the  pursu.tofkno^^  g 
if  he  had  but  a power  of  stampmg  h ° , 

ments  upon  his  memory  m mdritbte  cna^ 

Virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  Ihe 

conformation  of  our  hearts  are  things 

duties  of  true  rehgion  and  ”®r“^ure  of  the 
of  more  consequence  than  th  j Watts. 
understanding.  ' * 

The  word  knowledge  strictiy  ^10^  ^ 
plies  three  things,  viz.,  tru  , p ^’HATELy. 

It  is  far  from  being  true, 
knowledge,  that  after  e^erX  Every  failure 

recommence  from  the  beginni  %jon  0f  wbat  if 
is  a step  to  success ; every  . . every  trial 

false  directs  us  towards  what  1 > ^ only 

exhausts  some  tempting  form  ’ faiiure; 

so;  but  scarcely  any  attempt  teaL  thought, 
scarcely  any  theory,  the  resu  of  steaay  ^ 
is  altogether  false;  no > tempting  | form^  ^ 
without  some  latent  charm  WHEWEI*1** 
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Addison  : Tatler,  No.  97. 
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yz- 

remedies  to  no  num^  .keil  abui'dance  of 

method  :PHe'k>ok  a'hoM  S 

filled  i.  With  TfrJJ  baI1  °f  wood-  end 

rightty  prepared  T^t  " '“"™S  *£ 

should  rwePat  theS„  a?, ehntS.,ni  S"Ch  'ime  “ he 

of  the  medicaments  — S1°r,y  goes’ lhe  virtue 
had  so  good  an  infliC.  the  wo°d 

tution.  That  they  c “eH  n °n  s“!‘a"’s  “nsti. 
which  all  the  L™  ,blra  °[  an  '"disposition 
wardly  had  not  bernU'kT  'e  had  ,Ilken 
Eastern  allen0rv  f ,able  ,0.  ret"ove.  This 
how  beneficfal Modify  fhCOn‘"Ved  to  show  <« 

Addison:  Spectator,. No.’ 195. 

rally^m^loy  ^ore^han  agricultnre  na^' 

8P«cies  in  twenty-  anH  n,neteen  parts  of  the 

obliged  to  laboi?  bv  thJ™  who  are  not  I 
they  are  born  thev  *h  con.dlt,on  10  which 

fest  of  mankind  unW?l0re  mJSerabIe  than  the 

,n  that  voluntary  lahm  *ndu%e  themselves 

of  exercise . ab°Ur  wh,ch  g°es  hY  ^ name 

I nL  t Addison. 

their  prQp^^nts  'he  casts  them  into 

dancies.  ne  s»  and  throws  off  redun- 

. Addison. 

■nan’s  fo^'j^endaabbathless  pursuit  of  a 
•°  God  Of  our  time  °‘  ‘nb“*Ie  which  owe 
Alexa  a Lord  Bacon. 

degenerating  'imo^Sh  refl'ct.ing  on  his  friends 
that  it  was  a most  .h.1  • ?d  Juxury.  ‘old  them 
and  a most  royal  thing  to^abour.^  '°  'UKUria'e' 

It  is  the  Barrow. 

fat  his  bread°hTthe  doom  °J  man»  that  he  must 

by  the  sweat  of  hisSbSl0fh,ubrow’*“that  is» 

s body  or  the  sweat  of  his 


"“‘mighrbe  ^'c,^  St  * “"V*  *’ 

Father  of  all  ble«im«  ? be  curses  of  ‘he 
-any  alley^om  ‘S  0!'^%^  With 
‘empt  .0  fly  from  it,  and  to  r^seth,0, 

trulySa  curse  •”  a“d  hea"1  beC°meS  mA 
fall  upon  those  wbn  r Ra,n*  and  Penalties 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace:  Letter  HI.,  i797. 


^ AAA.,  I/97# 

Powem^T'c"  an  - ?erhaPs  'he  other  memal 

"on;  though  what  they  are,  and  where  ftev 

are,  may  be  somewhat  hard  to  settle:  but  that 

hnr  1 f USC  of  such-  appears  from  hence  ■ 

he  other6  "“T  u °r  lhc  who'e  body,  and,  on 

pain  weakens’and  a‘  8r'at  b°diIy  labour>  01 
pain,  weakens  and  sometimes  actually  destroy* 

s esTemh  oT*-  N0W'  “ a due  «S 
IS  essential  to  the  coarse  muscular  Darts  of  th* 

constitution,  and  that  without  this  rising  they 
would  become  languid  and  diseased,  thf  vety 
same  rule  holds  with  regard  to  those  finer  parts 
% men"0n,ed : ‘°  haye  them  in  proper 
pro  per  ^degree  ^ ^ 

°n  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  1756. 
Two  men  I honour,  and  no  third.  First  the 
toil-worn  craftsman,  that  with  earth-made’ im- 
plements laboriously  conquers  the  earth  and 
hmakAh-  man’s:  Venerable  to  me  is  the 

[Si  aid,7O0ked’  coarse, -wherein,  not- 

' rTval  ^dlf  th  165  3 CUnnin^  virtue»  indefensibly 
ro)a!  as  of  the  sceptre  of  this  planet.  Vener- 
able, too,  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned 
fae'°i  Cfd  W,th  ,ls  ,r.ude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the 
face  of  a man  living  manlike.  Oh,  but  the 
more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even 
because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee! 
Hardly-entreated  brother ! For  us  was  thy  back 
so  bent ; for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and 
fingers  so  deformed : thou  wert  our  conscript,  on 
whom  the  lot  fell,  and,  fighting  our  battles,  wert 
so  marred.  For  m thee,  too,  lay  a God-created 
lorro,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded;  encrusted 
must  it  stand  with  the  thick  adhesions  and  de- 
acements  of  labour,  and  thy  body  was  not  to 
knoJ  freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on ; thou  art  in 
thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may;  thou  toilest  for 
the  altogether  indispensable,— for  daily  bread. 

A second  man  I honour,  and  still  more 
Jnghly : him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  the  spirit- 
ually indispensable,  not  daily  bread,  but  the 
bread  of  life.  Is  not  he  too  in  his  duty,  en- 
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LABOUR- 


this  by  act  or  by ^ word,  through  CQme  for  .he-„tof 

That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our 
time  is  the  repugnance  which  we 
to  labour. 

Work  with  all  the  ease  and 
without  breaking  your  head. 

is; 

severance,  and  talent  to  work  qujeUy  fa £ 
attainment  of  a similar  mastery.  *jfi 

painters  would  never  have ^ own.Jndua- 

in  hand  if  they  could  have  felu  kn  a 

derstood,  early  enough,  what  ^ Pr°WUI. 
master  like  Raphael. 


this  bv  act  or  by  woru,  iuiwu6u  " " r , r 
«rthTyemahsAanW' 'only"  but  Inspired  thinker 

who,  with  heaven-made  implements,  conquers 
heaven  for  us!  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil 
that  we  have  food,  must  not  the  high  and  glo- 
rious toil  for  him  in  return, that  hf.^ve.i'^ 
have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality  ? These 
two,  in  all  their  degrees,  I honour  ; all  else  is 
chaff  and  dust,  which  let  the  wind  bio*  whither 
it  listeth.  Unspeakably  touching  is  lt- 
when  I find  both  dignities  united,  and  he  that 
must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of  man  s 
wants  is  also  toiling  inwardly  for  the  highest. 
Suhlimer  in  this  world  I know  nothmgthan  a 
peasant  saint,  could  such  now  anywhere  be  met 
with.  Such  a one  will  take  thee  back  to 'Naza- 
reth itself:  thou  wilt  see  the  splendour  ofjjeaven 
spring  from  the  humblest  depths  of  earth,  like 
a light  shining  in  great  darkness. 


You  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that 
nine-tenths  of  us  are,  from  the  very  nature  and 
necessities  of  the  world,  born  to  gain  our  live- 
lihood by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  What  reason, 
then,  have  we  to  presume  that  our  children  are 
not  to  do  the  same?  The  path  upwards  is  steep 
and  long.  Industry,  care,  skill,  excellence  in 
the  parent,  lay  the  foundation  of  a rise  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  for  the  children. 
The  children  of  these  take  another  nse,  and  by- 
and-by  descendants  of  the  present  labourer  be- 
come gentlemen.  This  is  the  natural  progress. 

It  is  by  attempting  to  reach  to  the  top  at  a single 
leap  that  so  much  misery  is  produced  in  the 
world.  The  education  which  is  recommended 
consists  in  bringing  children  up  to  labour  with 
steadiness,  with  care,  and  with  skill ; to  show 
them  how  to  do  as  many  useful  things  as  pos- 
sible ; to  teach  them  how  to  do  all  in  the  best 
manner;  to  set  them  an  example  of  industry, 
sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  neatness;  to  make  all 
these  habitual  to  them,  so  that  they  shall  never 
be  liable  to  fall  into  the  contrary ; to  let  them 
always  see  a good  living  proceeding  from  labour, 
and  thus  remove  from  them  the  temptation  to 
get  the  goods  of  others  by  violent  and  fraudu- 
lent means.  Cobbett. 

A certain  degree  of  labour  and  exertion  seems 
to  have  been  allotted  us  by  Providence,  as  the 
condition  of  humanity.  “ In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shall  thou  eat  thy  bread f this  is-  a curse 
which  has  proved  a blessing  in  disguise.  And 
those  favoured  few  who,  by  their  rank  or  their 
riches,  are  exempted  from  all  exertion  have  no 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  privilege.  It  was 
the  observation  of  this  necessity  that  led  the 
ancients  to  say  that  the  gods  sold  us  everything, 
but  gave  us  nothing.  Water,  however,  which 
»s  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  may 
>n  general  be  gratuitously  procured;  but  it  has 
Deen  well  observed  that  if  bread,  the  other  great 
necessary  of  human  life,  could  be  procured  on 


Moderate  labour  of  £& 

■eservat 
diseases. 


Moderate  laoour  «»  initia 

preservation  of  health,  an  ^ Harvey. 
diseases. 

To  trust  to  labour  thc 

impiety  and  profaneness ; 1 . not  the 

providence  of  God;  and  ^hough  itW^  ^ 
intent  of  a religious  min  , y ^ ^ ht  0f  a 
of  those  men  whose  religio  we  join  with 

mature  judgment  to  direct  t,  conve. 

our  prayer  slothfulness,  an  g jjooKEr. 
nient  labour. 

Mankind  have  a great  aversion  to  tatdW* 
labour.  UR.  o.  j 

It  is  every  man’s  duty  °r  dis' 

and  not  to  despond  for  a y own  power  to 
ippointments  that  were  n l’ Estrange. 

prevent. 

God,  when  he  gave  the  »«M al'sVtTlal»i»i 

all  mankind,  commanded  man  ^ it. 

and  the  penury  of  h.s  condition  req 

The  great  men  among  |h«  of 

how  to  reconcile  manual  labo  t^qcke. 

state.  is 

If  we  rightly  estimate  thmgs. * £ labour,  we 
purely  owing  to  nature,  an  * hundred  are 

shall  find  ninety-nine  par^  o f labour. 

wholly  to  be  put  on  the  accou  locKE. 

The  greatest  part  ^ onty  in 

to  labour,  whose  lives  are  worn  ^cgE. 
provisions  for  living. 
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Mil trhW  if  n0t  •°nIy’  sPur  t0  human  industry 
»na  action  is  uneasiness.  Locke  ^ 

1 aSVk**  thlnks  ***  diversi°n  may  not  lie  in 
riiling  of°huntsmerK  *“*£““* 

our  faint  and  sensitive  abilities.  Milton. 

and  aahu„krj?  L"  my  time  a hundred  artizans, 
than  rtf,  ~ kb°“rers,  wiser  and  more  happy 
i , be  sectors  of  the  university,  and  whom  I 

m«hT\.rather  have  LarnL 

rf’m  T ^‘a“  am°nBst  the  necessa^-’ 
nmgs  of  life,  as  glory,  nobility,  dignity  or  at 

Sjn-****  and  sucb  oth«r  qualities 
r„H  <Leed  arf  usefuI  to  it;  but  remotely 

d ??°[e  by  opinion  than  by  nature  We  stand 
ve,y  bttlemore  in  need  of  oL«,^es  andlaws 

themseivjs  very  ^ 

true  vaiue  of  e ’"VT"**  he  would  take  the 
more  useftl  and  17  ,hmg  a“ordi"6  as  it  was 

wUl'finT ber  “ by'o^actions^and^epmtments 
Montaigne: 

Assays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 
til  fortu"e  restored  after  the  severest  affile 
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#.ccI?eeSe^rtifiLcial  exPerimonts  are  bit  so  many 
whereby  men  attempt  to  res:ore  them* 

thdr  labours  6 **  CUrse  inflicted  on 

eir  labours.  . Bishop  Wilkins. 


languages. 

The  English  and  French  raise  their  language 

whnl^KtaphorS’  °r£y  the ' Pompousness  of  th e 
whole  phrase  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appear, 
in  the  particular  parts.  Addison. 

fK  Jhe  Wai!t  of  vo!vels  in  our  language  fcas  been 
Ae  general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors, 
who  nevertheless  have  made  these  retrench 
ments,  and  consequently  increased  our  former 
scarcity‘  Addison. 

Nothing  hath  more  dulled  the  wits,  or  taken 
away  the  will  of  children  from  learning,  than 
care  in  making  of  Latin.  Ascham. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a mark  of 
separation,  so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a 
mark  of  union.  Lord  Bacon. 

In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
sounds,  the  joints  more  supple  to  all  feats  of 
activity,  in  youth  than  afterwards. 

Lord  Bacon. 


tions.  

Prior. 

rewarTrfTaebourneVT^ran'ed  !°“a“  bu.as  the 
strength  of  min#i  \ ar^ues»  mdeed,  no  small 
in  ‘he  habitsof 
those  idvaniLa, ' i pleasure  of  perceiving 
‘lock,  wE whl?b.  like  the  hands  of  a 

•heir  point  yet  Droned*  ho“rly  approaches  to 
observation  7 ‘ P e,l  *?  sl°wly  as  to  escape 
• Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

>‘eaLl?^ydl!a\OUrdlat  fought  can  be  made 
made  happy  • an^d  th  ,houSht  that  labour  can  be 
with  impunu’y  d he  Canno,  be  seParated 
\ Ruskin. 

value  of  the'subleef  Iabou,r.  which  adds  ,0  the 
•here  is  another  ? l1?"  wh,ch  ft  is  bestowed ; 
former^  LTlZ't  * "?  SUch  effecb  ™e 
Productive  th  Jw  a v*!lue’  ma>r  be  called 
* the  latter  unproductive,  labour. 

Adam  Smith. 

Iwur,  and  should  L1^6- himself  to  voluntary  Ja- 
Pleasure:  asth^  g,VC  Up  t0  indulgence  and 
U,  nor  kno^rtLgr„d.0nS,i,Uti0n  °f 
• Socrates. 

the  avenues  ol^the UtS*  *5*  ?oors  and  cIoses  a11 

might  enter.  mmd  whereby  a temptation 
Ca  , South. 

remain  Jvel-  siO??  im°  tht WOrld  with  sin» 
ver  since  inseparable  from  it. 

25  South. 


Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  hai 
contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects 
and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emo- 
tions to  those  which  were  raised  by  the  originals, 
none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is 
created  by  words  and  writing.  Blair, 

Another  branch  of  the  Gothic  existed  in 
Scandinavia,  and  is  called  the  Suio- Gothic,  or 
Old  Norse  It  is  still  spoken  with  some  varia- 
tions  m Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  parte 
of  Norway.  From  this  language  the  modern 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  derive  theii 
or,£in*  Bosworth. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  very  polished  lan- 
guages, and  such  as  are  praised  for  their  superior 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  are  generally  deficient 
m strength.  The  French  language  has  that 
perfection  and  that  defect.  Whereas  the  Orien- 
tal tongues,  and  in  general  the  languages  of 
most  unpolished  people,  have  a great  force  and 
energy  of  expression;  and  this  is  but  natural. 
Uncultivated  people  are  but  ordinary  observers 
of  things,  and  not  critical  in  distinguishingthem; 
but  for  that  reason  they  admire  more,  and  are 
more  affected  with  what  they  see,  and  therefore 
express  themselves  in  a warmer  and  more  pas- 
sionate manner.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  1756. 

Speak  the  language  of  the  company  you  are 
m;  speak  it  purely,  and  unlarded  with  any 
other . Chesterfield. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  boys,  I 
think  they  are  generally  made  to  draw  in  Latin 
and  Greek  trammels  too  soon.  It  is  pleasing. 
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no  doubt,  to  a parent,  to  see  his  child  already  1 
some  sort  a proficient  in  those  languages  at  an 
age  when  most  others  are  entirely  lg"ora^  °f 
them ; but  hence  it  often  happens  that  a boy 
who* could  construe  a fable  of  ^sop  at . nx  or 
seven  years  of  age,  having  exhausted  his  little 
stock  of  attention  and  diligence  m *“ak\nS  * 
notable  acquisition,  grows  weary  of  his  ta,^ 
conceives  a dislike  for  study,  and  perhaps  makes 
but  a very  indifferent  progress  anejv^ras.  . 

To  Rev.  IV.  Unwin,  Sept.  7,  1780. 

The  grammar  of  every  language  is  merely  a 
compilation  of  those  general  principles,  or  rules, 
agreeably  to  which  that  language  is  spoken. 

^ Crombie. 

All  languages  tend  to  clear  themselves  of 
synonyms  as  intellectual  culture  advances,  the 
superfluous  words  being  taken  up,  and  appro- 
priated by  new  shades  and  combinations  of 
thought  evolved  in  the  progress  of  society. 

* De  Quincey 

Such  difference  there  is  in  tongues,  that  the 
same  figure  which  roughens  one  gives  majesty 
to  another.  Dryden. 

The  learned  languages  were  less  constrained 
in  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps 
of  grammatical  figures  for  the  lengthening  or 
abbreviation  of  them.  Dryden. 

Latin  is  a far  more  succinct  language  than  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the  Eng- 
lish, which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far 
the  most  compendious  of  them. 

Dryden. 

The  Latin,  a most  severe  and  compendious 
language,  often  expresses  that  in  one  word 
which  either  the  barbarity  or  the  narrowness  of 
modern  tongues  cannot  supply  in  more. 

Dryden. 

The  agitation  of  spelling-reforms,  which  ap- 
pears in  cultivated  nations  from  time  to  time, 
aims  at  restoring  the  harmony  between  letter 
and  sound.  Of  the  three  languages  we  may 
say  that  the  German  is  (comparatively  speaking) 
phonetic,  and  the  French  consistent,  while  the 
English  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Earle: 

Philosophy  of  the  English  Tongue. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a perpetual 
flux,  and  stand  in  need  of  recruits  to  supply 
those  words  that  are  continually  falling  through 
disuse.  Felton. 


Ts  there  within  the  possibility  of  human  concep- 
tions6^  certain  or L of  ideas  which  no  con,- 
binations  of  language  could  express  ?..•  U 
noet  were  to  come  into  the  world  endowed  witn 
aMnius,  suppose  ten  times  more  sublime  than 
MUton’s,  must  he  not  atondon  the  aitempwt 

composition  in  despair  from  finding  that  la 

guage,  like  a feeble  tool,  breaks  in  his  hand 
from  finding  that  when  he attempt  to  pour  > T 
of  his  mental  fluid  into  the  vessel  ofh^g 
that  vessel  in  a moment  melts  or  bursts , 

finding,  though  he  is  Hercu  es  every  n^ 

he  is  armed  but  with  a dtstaff.  and  cannot^^ 
out  club  ?renglh  Joh^  Foster  : ’Journal. 

almost^ useless,  so  that  (Mr  «me  h.  been  lost, 
it  would  not  have  been  b Itauan  and 

with  the  French,  proceed  g tbe  same 

Latin;  for,  though,  after  spending  tt>e 

time,  they  should  quit  Jhe.|’  h;L  would!  how- 
and  never  arrive  at  the  Lf',n-  ‘„*L  twothat, 
ever,  have  acquired  another  longi Serviceable  to 
being  in  modem  use,  might  be  service, 
them  in  common  We. ^ ; AulobiogTafhy. 

It  is  usually  said  by  desires ; 

I of  language  is  to  express  ou  and  j think 

| but  men  who  know  the  wor  » who  b^t 

with  some  show  of  reason,  • yatc  js  the 

knows  how  to  keep  his  necf,S^^reSsed;  and 
most  likely  person  to  havethe  much  t0 

that  the  true  use  of  speech  's  not 
express  our  w-g-joe* N V. 

The  reader  must  not  be.su'T"^fcre  on  the 
once  more  addressing  scho  learned  lan- 
present  method  of  teaching  ..  j transla- 
guages,  which  is  commonly  y tQ  travel 

tions.  I would  ask  such,  if  th  y ^ road  in 
a journey,  whether  those  pa  uies  woUld 

which  they  found  the  ^eat^Jrbered  ? Boys 
not  be  the  most  strongly  remembere 
who,  if  I may  continue  the 
through  one  of  the  ancients  w 
of  a translation  can  havebuta  / his  Jan, 

sir ■'SuShS  *»-, 

For  cm  anythin.  “ 

way  of  proceeding  in  this  p mazes  of 

push  tender  wits  into  t0  learn  an 


The  French  have  indeed  taken  worthy  pains  sb  ten(jer  wits  into  u*c  ? leam  an 

to  make  classic  learning  speak  their  language  : grammar>  and  a Latin  grammar  ? to  carry 

if  they  have  not  succeeded,  it  must  be  imputed  * - 1 — — unknown  tong 

to  a certain  talkativeness  and  airiness  repre- 
sented in  their  tongue ; which  will  never  agree 
with  the  sedateness  of  the  Romans  or  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Greeks.  Felton. 

Are  the  powers — the  capacity  of  human  lan- 
guage limited  by  any  other  bounds  than  those 
which  limit  the  mind’s  powers  of  conception  ? 


grammar,  ana  a fe*  tontrue  ? to  can7 

unknown  art  by  an  t fct  them  in  at 

them  a dark  round-about  way  t » .p  ihem  first 
the  back  door?  Whereas  y* tongue,  so  easy  to 
the  grammar  of  their  moth  g ^ars  of 
be  learned,  their  «dva"«e and  easy  \ 
Latin  and  Greek  would  ?b^ing  them  over 

“„T Xi5“  3 ‘ 
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Greenwood:  Tat  Ur,  No.  234. 

««^iyU>feS-of  countries  are  lost  by  transmis 
»on  of  colonies  of  a different  language 

Sir  M.  Hale.  I 

there  ^r/t^rutW6"'10,  parts  " language 

them  to  present 

iifrIP 

Cel“,Wforh-VenIy^nda^^de^t&’  1 

Robert  Hall:  < 

Revinv  of  Foster's  Essays  1 

.°fitffictnra,i°n>  “ ‘wemyyt're  a 

P*  G'  HamerTON  : Intellectual  Life  b 

teaaa"  ' “'.te  j 

but  of  th*»  • y to  educate,  taught  to  study 

Of  CKf  'hat  heloHgsfo  .he  ,S  "f 
important  that  we  should h' '!  pra'llcally  most  oft 

zg-ssti  rr  -*«  '«s  4 

valued.  n tk,s  Jespect  more  to  be 

Household  Words. 


rroras. 

the  fittest  Unguage'  WOrded  {°  death’  Ita,ian  « 
language.  JAMES  Howell. 

reason  orThe^rannv^f^  by  lhe  authority  of 

the  candidates^  ,gnor.ance’  that,  of  all 
lexicographer  holds  it™?  pra,se»  the  unhappy 

vani/noMn  eresUnnheJ°WeSt  place’  ^itheV 
interest  incited  me  to  inquire. 

It  is  th  DR’  S*  J°HNS0N- 

ra5PloymentSfi>of  ?ir»th,0St Who  loil  at  the  lower 
fear  of  e.i?  ,v.  llfe- to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
«ood;  to  U e nposaeda.?d  by  th‘  pro"P«'  of 
ot  Praise;  to  bHl.J  cjna»re,  without  hope 
punished  for  neglX  wbX  by  miscarriagc’  or 
”*en  without  ann]»  ;Jh  /Uf.?'ss  would  have 
reward.  PPause,  and  diligence  without 

of^Sari^  ^bappy  “ortals  is  the  writer 
ered  not  as  the 'dutS^  “a/lk,nd  have  consid- 
the  pioneer  of  litera^ur^d  the  SJave  of  sclence» 
nabbish  and  clear  S d°?med  only  to  remove 
through  which  Learaw' actl°n*  from  the  paths 
•^earning  and  Genius  press  for- 


cings, ward  to  conquest  and  glory  without  h„cp 
ismis-  to  praise , the  lexicographer  can  onlv  hom? 

When  I am  animated  by  this  wish  T i^i_ 
Z /y"are  °"  my  hook,  however^defective6 

man  ,h  “ '°  ‘he  world  with  the  sp.rit  of  a 
an  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 

«d  tomvOf"0?6  P°puIar  1 have  not  Prom- 

WAsssesiria 

tstlnguisb  desert;  who  will  consider That 
5®1"? ,°f  » hying  tongue  can  ever  be  perfect 

rerds  are  b VI'5  has!aning  to  Publication , some 
•ords  are  budding,  and  some  falling  away  • that 
whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  svntnV  ,„j 
ymology,  and  that  even  a whole  life  would  not 
= sufficient;  that  he  whose  design  includes 

Ca"  express-  must  often  speak 
u hat  he  does  not  understand  ; that  a writer 
.11  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the 
d and  somelimes  faint  with  weariness  under 
, ke;tf,h  ScaHger  compares  to  the  labours 
the  anvil  and  the  mine;  that  what  is  obvious 
not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 

ITCCr nat  SUdden  fits  °r  '"advertency 

Le  Jo  f-  v,g,Iance-  "light  avocations  will 
1 darken  IOn’  ?"d  CaSU?1  ecliP*e"  of  the  mind 
en  iJ  vaii  ringb;  a"d  'hat  'be  writer  shall 

need  fo  ^li  b n mem°,r>'  al  ‘he  moment 
need  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with 

iXY'vT5'  f"d  which  ywill  come  un 
led  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

DC  . . r. . Dr-  Sa  Johnson  : 

Freface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  6 

1 repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criti- 
1 to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here 
ch  noT  ’ 1 have  only  fai,ed  in  an  attempt 
5 ?r  *.£“?"  P°WerS  have  hitherto  com- 
'7  It  the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now 
utably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a few  vol- 
s,  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages 
equate  and  delusive;  if  the  aggregated 
pledge  and  co-operating  diligence  of  the 
academicians  did  not  secure  them  from 
:ensure  of  Beni;  if  the  embodied  criticks 
ranee,  when  fifty  years  had  been  spent 
their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its 
>my,  and  give  their  second  edition  another 
I may  surely  be  contented  without  the 
; of  Perfection,— which  if  I could  obtain, 
in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail 
me?  I have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I wished  to  please  have  sunk  into 
the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are 
empty  sounds.  I therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid 
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tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from 

censureorfrompra.se.  DrS]ohnson. 

Preface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

Those  who  have  been  pereuaded  to  think  well 
of  mv  design  will  require  that  it  should  fix  our 
language^  and  put  a4  stop  to  those  aUerat.ons 
whfch  time  and  chance  have  hitherto  been  ^ 
fered  to  make  in  it  without  opposition  With 
this  consequence  I will  confess  that  I flat- 
tered myself  for  a while ; but  now  begmtofear 

that  I have  indulged  expectatton  wliich  neither 

reason  nor  experience  can  justify.  When  we 
see  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a certain  time  one 
after  another,  from  century  to  century,  we  laugh 
at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong  life  to  a 
thousand  years;  and  with  equal  J^'ce  may^he 
lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being  able  to  pro- 
duce no  example  of  a nation  that  has  preserved 
their  words  and  phrases  from  mutability,  shall 
imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  embalm  his  lan- 
guage, and  secure  it  from  corruption  and  decay, 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sublunary  nature, 
and  clear  the  world  at  once  from  folly,  vanity 
and  affectation.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Preface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

Language  most  shows  a man:  speak  that  I 
.u cnnmrc  rsiif  nf  the  most  retired 


Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 

dead  anPdPwhich  are  called  ‘he  learned  an- 

guages,  and  pique  themselves  upon 
them. 


The  nolity  of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath 
language. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in 
their  own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly 
understand  and  be  masters  of  it.  Locke 

Those  who  “?”^iS^n|M^tr3e^"d 
abstract  would  hardly  be  ame  reason 

and  make  use  of  language,  j LOCKR. 
to  any  tolerable  degree. 

Now  that  languages  are  ®»d^“d 
with  words  standing  for  oombmabons, 
way  of  getting  these  complete  ldeM  ® £ 
explication  of  those  terms  that  stand  forfljem. 

Use,  which  is  the  .^Pr^'/^resymtae^to 

or  discipline. 

Versification  in  a dead  ^^^^“oTAat 
far-fetched,  costly,  sic  \y ' vn  , hful  and 


Language  most  shows  a man : speatc  tnai  i & far.fetched,  costly,  sickly  ^ 

may  see  thee : it  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  elsewhere  may  be  found  m h 

and  inmost  parts  of  us.  Ben  Jonson.  ^nCtaneous  perfection.  . The  smlsj^  ^ 

God,  having  designed  man  for  a sociable  crea-  this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  g . poetry  as 
ture,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination  - ™nrous  natlVC  ‘ 

and  under  the  necessity  to  have  fellowship  with 
those  of  his  own  kind,  but  furnished  him  also 
with  language,  which  was  to  be  the  great  instru 
ment  and  cementer  of  society.  Locke. 


are  in  geuciai  — — 

I to  th^' production  “^g^lh  of 

the  flower-pots  of  a hot-house  to  s 

|oakS'  Lord  Macaulay  : Milton,  Aug.  .8*5- 


Language  being  the  conduit  whereby  men  Obstacles  mip-Med £ 
convey  their  knowledge,  he  that  makes  an  ill  nt  who  is  determined  to  mastei ^ness  of 

use  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the  foun-  To  learn  to  read  is  the  a j-n. 

tains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  th.ngs^  yethe  S a\ife,  It  is  easier  to  become  ^coroe 
stops  the  pipes.  Locke.  „ Sir  William  Jones wi*  up0„ 

Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by  reading  a QOd  Chinese  scholar.  Yo  jn(iustry  and 
and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  authors  got  by  B fingers  the  Europeans  whose  mos( 

heart.  Locke.  even  when  the 

Particularly  in  learning  of  languages  there  is  fervent  religious  zeal,  an  aiphabet. 

least  occasion  for  posing  of  children.  difficulties  of  a language  Macaulay  : 

LOCKE.  -}frhina  April  7,  l*¥>- 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a tongue,  being  Speech  on  War  vn 

uneasy  and  unpleasant  enough  in  itself,  should  writer  of  British  birth  is  reckoned  g 

not  be  cumbered  with  any  other  difficulties,  as  f Latin  poetry  and  eloquen  • 

is  done  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  Locke.  ‘he  5 

It  is  fruitless  pains  to  learn  a language  which  time  generally  familiar  with , me  vicjnjty 

one  may  guess  by  his  temper  he  will  wholly  ltalian  rulers.  From  the  AUaMi  roany  centu- 
neglect  as  soon  as  an  approach  to  manhood,  t^e  Rfiine  the  Latin  has,  ou  ^ Celtic ; 

setting  him  free  from  a governor,  shall  put  him  ries,  been  predominant.  It  drove  and  it  i« 

mlo  the  hands  of  his  own  inclination.  was  not  driven  out  by  the  le  Spanish, 

Locke.  “ this  day  the  basis  of  the 

I would  have  any  one  name  to  me  that  and  Portuguese  language  . _uperseded  the  old 
tongue  that  one  can  speak  as  he  should  do  by  Latin  appears  never  to  ha  |Yand  ground 
the  rules  of  grammar.  Locke.  Gaelic  speech,  and  coula 

If  a gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it  against  the  German.  j^()RD  MACAUlAY : . 

ought  to  be  that  of  his  own  country.  History  of  England , vol.  cbaP‘ 
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wheSeAhelS  “ a,mat,er  °f  moment 
opfnion  of  Plato  that  chrges  h„  hSe  dLsand 

^ttssAm££ 

in  any  countrv  ht"  ^ anguage  ln  common  use 
It  ic  Zii  e?°“es  ,rreguJar  and  depraved 

heard  of  anv  n?  he  contrary»  we  have  never 
?ny  PeoP,e  or  state  which  has  not 

enceanH'f"?  every  nation  affords  not  expert, 
ine  thereW  " eTgh  f',r  n"  kind  of  I™- 

•he  soh?dTW  m.,0>  r1’ if  he  h^e  not  studied 

maId“eaSaU^mry  mislakes  *Mch  have 
unsuccessful -gfiL  »a  J S°  “"Phasing  and  so 

misemhbleySi  “and^"  T*^g 

Milton: 

T tractate  on  Education , 1644. 

and  that  of  ^ ”??  own  language, 

“y  business  anri  eighboui?  w,th  whom  most  of 
Greek  and  Ut1n  ^rrSat,°n  lies‘  No  doubt  but 
°f  very  great  £ f Ve?  great  laments,  and 
My  faThfr  irtl  C’ but  re  buX  ^em  too  dear.  . . . 
that  any  man^ould  Sde  -t?  most  Prec,se  enquiry 
of  the  greatest  karn^055  ^ ^ am°ngst  men 
act  meAod  of  edSg  a"d  Judgmem’  of  a»  ex- 
of  the  inconvenient ‘on,  was  by  them  cautioned 
believe  that  the  10  use’  and  made  to 

Writing  of  the  toni°US  ?“c  we  aPP,ied  to  the 
f°r  nothing  was  th^?  i°f  them  who  had  them 
arrive  to  th^  Jn^  6 r™56  we  couId  ™t 
«onofknowled^  dlUri-0f  Sou1’  and  Perfec- 
Romans.  I dofioM^  tbe  ancient  Greeks  and 
the  only  cause  however  b;heve  that  to  be 
* jp  _ Montaigne  : 

The  historv  5"*^’  Cotton’s  3d  *d-,  ch.  xxv. 
fw  that  of  U,e  1|angu.age  •>  inseparable 
PeoPle  by  whom  it  is  spoken. 

In  the  beoinn*  r CoL-  W-  Mure. 
Phcitcom^ft  > dSpeCCh  there  was  an  im- 
pact, founded  upon  common  consent,  | 
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to  desnUe  ,he  ?Se  of  ,he  conquera, 

to  force  himh^  ?gUagu-°f  the  conquered,  and 
alwavs  use  ii  v hi.S!  50  did  ,he  Romans 

Edmund  Spenser. 

»f  language,  if  confined 
the  nJSfsf  ih  fasingle  country  or  district,  fo.mil 
the  particular  grammar  of  the  language  there 
2 but  lfi.t  embrace  many  lanfuafes.  test? 
hf  t format,on,  construction,  ancT powers  by 

is  reim^bj  (hfferen^authore  compam^ve1^^!!!- 

The  elementary  qualities  of  . . . speech  are 
tone  tlme,  and  force.  But  of  these  theprincipa! 
modifications  are  commonly  called  by  gramma- 
rians accent,  quantity,  and  emphasis. 7 ^ 

I Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

, °“e  cannot  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the 
s^Xubus  WOrld  Wi,hoUt  render‘nE  him. 

bWIFT. 

I would  rather  have  trusted  the  refinement  of 
our  language,  as  to  sound,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  women  than  to  half-witted  poets. 

Swift. 

infWn^agVS  T artf  and  a glorious  one,  whose 
influence  extends  over  all  others,  and  in  which 
all  science  whatever  must  centre;  but  an  art 

bvTrri«f  fr°m  neces5'ly» and  originally  invented 
by  artless  men.  J.  Hokne  Tooke  : 

Diversions  of  Pur ley , i.  317. 
Far  more  and  mightier  in  every  way  is  a lan- 

er*“  on«  ?f  the  "orks  which  may 
have  been  composed  in  it;  for  that  work,  great 
but  embodying  the  mind  of  a 
single  man,  this  of  a nation.  The  Iliad  is 
great  yet  not  so  great  in  strength  or  power  or 

,sTnnbl  e Greek  la"gUage-  toraT'  lZ 

a noble  possession  for  a people  to  have  in- 

tage  vet  r ecEn#Hsh  ,ong,,ce  is  a noWar  fieri, 
tage  yet.  R.  C.  Trench  : Study  of  Words. 

. ^nd  tbe  lo,ve  of  our  own  language,  what  is  it 
m fact,  but  the  love  of  our  country’expresSng 
itself  m one  particular  direction  ? V * 

R.  C.  Trench. 

.7°  exPj?r*  ^history  of  any  language  is  a 
task  pec u I ,arly  difficult  at  this  period  of  the 
world,  in  which  we  are  so  remote  from  the  era 
of  its  construction.  We  have  as  yet  witnessed 
no  people  in  the  act  of  forming  their  language 
and  cannot  therefore  from  experience  demon- 
strate the  simple  elements  from  which  a lan- 
guage  begins,  nor  the  additional  organization 
which  it  gradually  receives. 

Sharon  Turner  : 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
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LANGUA  GES.—LA  UGHTER. 


An  acquaintance  with  the  various  tongue  is 
nothing  but  a relief  against  the  mischiefs  which 
the  building  of  Babel  introduced.  ^ 

It  is  said  one  hundred  students  are  employed 
at  Teddo  to  simplify  the  Japanese  characters  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  sounds  of  the  European 
languages.  If  a nation  that  was  but  yesterday 
considered  barbarous  is  acting  thus,  why  should 
not  England  and  America  call  a scientific  con- 
vention to  harmonize  the  letters  of  their  alphabet 
with  the  sounds  of  their  language  ? Why  should 
not  all  the  modern  nations  have  a philologic  con- 
gress to  extend  into  language  the  uniformity  we 
have  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  music  ? 

J.  A.  Weisse,  M.D. : 

To  the  English-Speaking  Population,  1873 
There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  the 
silent  and  imperceptible  changes  brought  about 
by  what  is  called  “ Time,”  than  that  of  a lan- 
guage becoming  dead.  To  point  out  the  pre- 
cise period  at  which  Greek  or  Latin  ceased  to 
be  a living  language  would  be  as  impossible  as 
to  say  when  a man  becomes  old.  And  much 
confusion  of  thought  and  many  important  prae 
tical  results  arise  from  not  attending  to  this. 

Whately: 
Annot.  on  Bacon' s Essay , Of  Innovations 
Though  the  Jews  were  but  a small  nation,  and 
confined  to  a narrow  compass  in  the  world,  yet 
the  first  rise  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  to 
be  ascribed  to  them.  Bishop  Wilkins. 


LAUGHTER. 


In  laughing  there  ever  precede*  a conceit  of 
something  ridiculous,  and  ‘here^Us  prop., 
to  man. 

How  much  lies  in  laughter  : the  cipher  key, 
wherewi*  we  decipher  the  whole  man  l Some 
men  wear  an  everlasting  harren  s.mper  . in  tli 
smiles  of  others  lies  the  coldghtteras  ofce 
the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh  what  be  calleu 
laughing,  but  only  sniff  and  titter  and  sruggle 
from  the  throat  outwards  or  at  least  pmduc. 

some  whiffling,  husky  cach.nnat.on  « if  they 

were  laughing  through  wool:  of  uone  suc 
comes  good.  The  man  who  cannot  laugh. 

only  6tfor  treasons  straUgems  and  s^b 

his  own  life  is  already  a treason  and  «lratagem. 


I am  afraid  I shall  appear  too  abstracted  in 
my  speculations,  if  I show  that  when  a man  of 
wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  is  by  betraying  some  odd- 
ness or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the 
representation  which  he  makes  of  others ; and 
that  when  we  laugh  at  a brute,  or  even  at  an  in- 
animate thing,  it  is  at  some  action  or  incident 
that  bears  a remote  analogy  to  any  blunder  or 
absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  47. 
Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces 
the  mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and  causes  a 
kind  of  remissness  and  dissolution  in  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul;  and  thus  far  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a weakness  in  the  composition 
of  human  nature.  But  if  we  consider  the  fre- 
quent reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  and  how  often 
it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the 
mind  and  damp  our  spirits,  with  transient  un- 
expected gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not 
to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a pleasure  of  life. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  249. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  dis- 

tinguished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty 

of  laughter.  Addison. 

I laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynic,  who 

laughs  at  me.  Do  you  so?  replied  the  philoso- 
pher : then  you  lead  the  merriest  life  of  any  man 
m Athens.  Addison. 


Having  mentioned  laughing,  I must  particu 
larly  warn  you  against  it;  and  I , could ^heartily 

wish  that  you  may  often  be  seen  .o  smile,  but 
never  heard  to  laugh,  while  you  live.  a .. 

"a  loud  laughter* is  the  characters, .c^  fob 

and  ill  manners  : it  » the  manner  '"J„“ 
mob  express  their  silly  joy  at  silly  things , , ^ 

*' I * * * * * *  8 Letters  to  his  Son,  March  9,  174  • 

True  wit,  or  sense, 
laugh  • they  are  above  it : they  plea 
and  give  a cheerfulness  to  the  countenan  ■ 
it  is  low  buffoonery,  or  sl'ty  *“1 s^hat  people 
ways  excite  laughter;  and  that  pelves 

of  sense  and  breeding  should  show  hems 
above.  . ...  Not  to  menuo, « ' rtion 

noise  that  it  makes,  and  the  shock,  g 
of  the  face  that  it  occasions.  Laughter.  ^ ; 
restrained  by  a very  Uttle  te  . ^ j 0f  gaiety, 

is  generally  connected  with  the  idea  » B 
people  do  not  enough  attend .to  it  “ 7, 

...lam  sure  that  since  I have hao it  ^ 

of  my  reason  nobody « 


laugh. 


nouuuy  

Lord  Chesterfield. 
Letters  to  his  Son,  March  9,  7 

It  is  a good  thing  t0XgVfe“yi»hu»ent 
if  a straw  can  tickle  a man,  1 drydEN. 
of  happiness.  f 

I may  therefore  conclude,  ^ ^^arising 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden 
from  a sudden  conception  of  som  of 

ourselves  by  comparison  with  ^ men  laUgh 
others,  or  with  our  own  f°™®ly^hen  lhey  come 

at  the  follies  of  themselves  pas  h > bring 

suddenly  to  remembrance,  excep  7 

with  theSo»yEsT^:t°%<->»  «**■ 

God  made  bo*  tears  Jbdh 

for  kind  purposes ; for  as  laug  ^ enable 
and  surprise  to  breathe  freely,  hinde, 

sorrow  to  vent  itself  patientlj.  madne5S 

sorrow  from  becoming  sp  privileges  of 
and  laughter  is  one  of  T®, species, 
reason,  being  confined  to  the  hu^lGH  Hu^r. 
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does  an  immoderatl^Hhter 

Laughter  is  a vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
the,  mind».  which,  being  too  volatile 
and  strong,  breaks  out  m this  tremor  of  the  voice. 

mtke  USC  °f  •this  metaPh°r  when  they 
would  describe  nature  m her  richest  dress:  for 

th^smi/5  "T**  S°  1<>VeIy  aS  When  ado™ed  with 
toe  smile,  and  conversatjon  never  sits  easier  upon 
us  than  when  we  nowand  then  discharge  our- 
*tVZm  a symPhonfy  of  laughter,  which  may 
not  improperjy  be  called  the  chorus  of  conver 
#atlon-  Sir  R.  Steele. 
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the  several  kinds  of  laughter 

smtm  thl  1 WKg  hetds;~the  dimP^  the 

EShSi  TiaU^erS,i  the  grinners’  the  korse- 
aughers.  The  dimple  is  practised  to  give  a 

grace  to  the  features,  and  is  frequently  made  a 
bait  to  entangle  a gazing  lover ; this  was  called 

foVthemn^15  5*  ChlanJIaueh*  The  smile  is 
theirhLTJ  ? confined  to  the  fair  sex  and 
b a lt  CXpreSSes  our  satisfaction 

much  H V sort°f  approbation,  doth  not  too 
much  disorder  the  features,  and  is  practised  by 
lovers  of  the  most  delicate  address.  This  tended 

S lauph  yT°hgnryuhe  andents  «1Ied 

mon  of  JhC  laugh  among  us  is  the  com- 
mon  risus  of  the  ancients.  The  grin,  by  writers 

«henatr'yiS,C,alled  the  Syncrufian  j and^was 

a hi’  rr!S  at  thlS  l,me’  made  use  of  to  display 
theSarH^1  * SC-  °f  tfe,h-  The  horse-laugh,  or 
in  altk?nTC;^m  6 of  wi,h  8rea«  success 
Li™  of  disputation.  The  proficients  in 

mosuolld  a™  We";"m^.  Iaueh>  "•ill  baffle  the 
supplies  their"  ' ^tllS’  “Pon  a11  occasions, 
with  JL*  r1  of  reason ; IS  always  received 
and  th^  ^apE  aU,Se  ln  coffee-houSe  disputes: 
obd  liS,  the  ,aufih  joins  with  is  generally 
observed  to  gam  the  better  of  his  antafonist.  V 

T Sir  R.  Steele. 

generallv^ialf100^  ^ any  Person’s  temper,  I 
lauT  lVe  W !Ty  firSt  observations  upon  his 
are  tL  ” th  he  1S.  eas,Iy  moved,  and  what 

agreeablePk^dgef  Wh*Cl?  throw  him  im°  that 
-g  eeanie  kind  of  convulsion.  People  are  never 

andTa^eT£tda‘,S-t,en  ^ 

inward  .•  g ? v,slble  symptom  of  some 

believe  the  * then’ if  ™ 

index  »n  • Ce*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 

mind  thanthU  “W!*6-  Particularities  of  the 
disfinctioL  S'  Wh,Ch  !S  itse,f  one  of  the  chief 
says,  f °Ur  rall°nality.  For,  as  Milton 
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whn!leiRon?aa  emPerors  were  possessed  of  the 
whole  legislative  as  well  as  executive  power. 

Addison. 

teredhv15*  ^ ttomless  pit:  John  Bull  was  flat- 
tered by  the  lawyers  that  his  suit  would  not  last 
above  a year;  yet  ten  long  yearn  did  Hocus 
steer  his  cause  through  all  the  meanders  of  the 
law,  and  all  the  courts.  Arbuthnot. 

™'*°Kau.la,*S  8a™  particular  exemptions 
to  such  as  built  ships  or  traded  in  corn. 

Arbuthnot. 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe; 
for  that  reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought 
to  be  hanged  every  year.  Arbuthnot: 

A just  and  wise  magistrate  is  a blessing  as 
extensive  as  the  community  to  which  he  be- 
longs : a blessing  which  includes  all  other  bless- 
ings whatsoever  that  relate  to  this  life. 

Atterbury. 

A wise  king'must  do  less  in  altering  his  laws 
than  he  may ; for  new  government  is  ever  dan- 
gerous; it  being  true  in  the  body  politic  as  in 
the  corporal,  that  “omnis  subita  immutatio  est 
penculosa  :”  and  though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet 
it  is  not  without  a fearful  apprehension ; for  he 
that  changeth  the  fundamental  laws  of  a king- 
dom  thinketh  there  is  no  good  title  to  a crown 
but  by  conquest. 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  XIV.,  Of  a King. 

They  are  the  best  laws  by  which  the  king 
hath  the  justest  prerogative  and  the  people  the 
best  liberty.  Lord  Bacon. 


" bnu“  d'a,'d- 

head  IAat1riiereimarkedf  in  generaI>  under  this 
most  part  bm  ftafgh»0f  men  of  wit  is  for  the 
laughPas  such  Ji  constrained  kind  of  half- 
^ffidence  abm,f^h0nS  Y®  never  without  some 

^ost  honesf  na  bUt,  *"5  °f  fools  is  the 

* nalural»  open  laugh  in  the  world, 
r ..  Sir  R.  Steele. 

all  pleSirec  ha101**’  ®”ds  in  a deeP  sighi  and 

^v^vnzjjrbetMfthoash 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


The  tenure  in  chief  is  the  very  root  that  doth 
maintain  this  silver  stem,  that  by  many  rich  and 
fruitful  branches  spreadeth  itself:  so  if  it  be 
suffered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ablaqueation, 
and  other  good  husbandry,  this  yearly  fruit  will 
much  decrease. 

Lord  Bacon:  Office  of  Alienations. 

It  is  but  a loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 
without  the  particular  designs ; so  is  it  to  speak 
of  lawfulness  without  the  particular. 

Lord  Bacon. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  England 
derived  the  doctrine  of  charitable  uses  from  the 
Roman  Civil  Law.  Lord  Thurlow  has  said  it, 
and  there  are  others  who  have  said  the  same 
thing.  It  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  may  veiy 
well  be  doubted.  It  is  not  worth  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  investigation.  One  of  the  worst 
doctrines,  as  formerly  understood  in  England, 
the  doctrine  of  Cy-prest  has  been  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  and  perhaps  little  else.  Con- 
stantine certainly  sanctioned  what  are  called 
pious  uses.  A successor,  Valentinian,  restrained 
donations  to  churches,  without  disturbing  dona- 
tions to  the  poor;  and  Justinian  abolished  the 
restraint,  and  confirmed  and  established  such 
uses  generally  and  forever. 

Horace  Binney  : 

Argument  Vidal  v.  the  City  of  Phila del 
fAt'a,  1844,  26. 
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But  that  a science,  which  distinguishes  the 
criterions  of  right  and  wrong ; which  teaches  to 
establish  the  one,  and  prevent,  punish,  or  redress 
the  other;  which  employs  in  its  theory  the  no- 
blest faculties  of  the  soul,  and  exerts  in  its  prac 
tice  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart;  a science, 
which  is  universal  in  its  use  and  extent,  accom- 
modated to  each  individual,  yet  comprehending 
the  whole  community ; that  a science  like  this 
should  ever  have  been  deemed  unnecessary  to 
be  studied  in  an  university,  is  matter  of  astonish- 
ment and  concern.  Blackstone  : 

Introduc . to  his  Commentaries , Sec.  I. 


I think  it  an  undeniable  position,  that  a com 
petent  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  that  society  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  proper  accomplishment  of 
every  gentleman  and  scholar ; an  highly  useful, 

I had  almost  said  essential,  part  of  liberal  and 
polite  education.  And  in  this  I am  warranted 
by  the  example  of  ancient  Rome ; where,  as 
Cicero  informs  us,  the  very  boys  were  obliged 
to  learn  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  a carmen 
necessarium,  or  indispensable  lesson,  to  imprint 
on  their  tender  minds  an  early  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 

Blackstone  : 
Commetitaries  : On  the  Study  of  the  Law. 

Law,  in  its  most  general  and  comprehensive 
sense,  signifies  a rule  of  action ; and  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  action,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or  irrational. 
Thus,  we  say,  the  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation, 
of  optics,  or  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations.  And  it  is  that  rule  of 
action  which  is  prescribed  by  some  superior, 
and  which  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 

Blackstone  : 

Commentaries  : Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in 
General. 

Considering  the  Creator  only  as  a being  of  in- 
finite power y he  was  able  unquestionably  to  have 
prescribed  whatever  laws  he  pleased  to  his  crea- 
ture, man,  however  unjust  or  severe.  But,  as 
he  is  also  a being  of  infinite  wisdom,  he  has  laid 
down  only  such  laws  as  were  founded  in  those 
relations  of  justice  that  existed  in  the  nature 
of  things  antecedent  to  any  positive  precept. 
These  are  the  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good 
and  evil,  to  which  the  Creator  himself,  in  all  his 
dispensations,  conforms ; and  which  he  has  en- 
abled human  reason  to  discover,  so  far  as  they 
are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  human  actions. 

Such,  among  others,  are  these  principles:  that 
we  should  live  honestly,  should  hurt  nobody, 
and  should  render  to  every  one  his  due;  to 
which  three  general  precepts  Justinian  has  re- 
duced the  whole  doctrine  of  law. 

Blackstone  : 

Commentaries : Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in 
General. 

Aristotle  himself  has  said,  speaking  of  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  that  jurisprudence,  or 
the  knowledge  of  those  laws,  is  the  principal 
and  most  perfect  branch  of  ethics. 

Blackstone. 


Human  legislators  have,  fci  the  most  part, 
chosen  to  make  the  sanction  of  their  lawsrathet 
vindicatory  than  remuneratory,  or  to  consis 
rather  in  punishments  than  m sctu^l  part.cular 
rewards.  Blackstone. 

Outrageous  penalties,  being  seldom  or  never 
inflictedf  are  hardly  known  to  be  law  by  h 
public;  but  that  rather  aggravates  the  miscktet 

by  laying  a snare  for  the  “""‘^ackstoNE. 

We  found,  or  we  thought  we  found,  an  in- 
convenience in  having  every  man  the  judge  ot 
his  own  cause.  Therefore  judges  were  set  p, 
at  first,  with  discretionary  powers.  But  it  was 
soon  found  a miserable  slavery  to  have  our 
lives  and  properties  precarious,  and  hanging 
upon  the  arbitrary  determination  of  any  one 
man,  or  set  of  men.  We  fled  to  laws  as  a 
remedy  (hr  this  evil.  By  these  we 
ourselves  we  might  know  with  “mecerB  7 
upon  what  ground  we  stood.  But  lo. 
ences  arose  upon  the  sense  and 
of  these  laws.  Thus  we  were  broughtback  to 
our  old  incertitude^  ^ ,756. 

New  laws  were  made  to «P°“"d 


New  laws  were  mauc  ^ r laws; 

and  new  difficulties  arose  upon  the  newla  . 
as  words  multiplied,  opportunities  of  cavilimg 
upon  them  multiplied  also.  Then  re  re • 

had  to  notes,  comments,  glosses,  epo 
sponsa  prudentum,  learned  readings . eag  aU 
against  eagle;  authority  was  set  up  g 
thority.  Some  were  allured  by  th  ^ 
others  reverenced  the  ancient.  nerable. 

more  enlightened,  the  old  were  m tQ  the 

Some  adopted  the  comment,  others  stu 
text.  The  confusion  increased,  the  mi 
ened,  until  it  could  be  discovered  no  long^ 
what  was  allowed  or  forbidden,  ln  this 
were  in  property,  and  what  corn  professors, 
uncertainty  (uncertain  even  t°  thofPmankind) 
an  Egyptian  darkness  to  the  m0re 

the  contending  parties  felt  coUld 

effectually  ruined  by  the  delay  than  h y ^ 
have  been  by  the  injustice  of  any  disputation; 
inheritances  are  become  a prize  P an  in. 

and  disputes  and  litigations  ar  gURKE; 
heritance.  . Qf  Nat.  Society. 

The  delay  of  the  law  is,  your  >°r£h^ 
tell  me,  a trite  topic,  and  which i of  t ■ ^ 

have  not  been  too  severely  f^lt  not  ^ 

plained  of?  A man’s  pr°P'rt/‘s  t“e«fore.  to 
the  purposes  of  his  support , a is  ^ 

delay  a determination  concerning  > ^ 

worst  injustice,  because  it  cuts  h judica- 
and  purpose  for  which  I oPP'^f'^'J,  0f , 
ture  for  relief.  Quite  contrary  hardly 

man's  life  : there  the  deterXaC  in  this  case 
be  too  much  protracted.  Mist^,  and  if 
are  as  often  fallen  into  as  manyothe^,  ^ ^ 
the  judgment  is  sudden,  Qf  this  the 

most  irretrievable  of  all  ot  • sensible, 
gentlemen  of  the  robe  are  themse]  Di 

and  they  have  brought  it  into  a 
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SIS  nul!“  cunct“tio  ‘"nga.  But 
wuat  could  have  induced  them  to  reverse  the 
,?nd  contradict  that  reason  which  dic- 
tated them,  l am  utterly  unable  to  guess. 

Burke  : Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

I remove  my  suit ; I shift  from  court  to  court  • 
Co/..  T T“y  '°  'aW'  and  law toequhy  • 

ttfteXsssSt* 

“c4”enV"iotAe„n„erd  confounded* "it 

-^r^e  c?„ihcr:fTy,a„dwed 

«ose,  * the  science  was  tor,  deep  for  me-”  I 

you  punish  me  for  your  errors  ’ * ’ d 

Burke  i Vindic.  of  Nat.  So,  iety. 

Pr°Tty'  wMch  0“gM, 

to*  be  counfS  ?U,e.stlon.in  whJch  no  delay  ought 

should  be  insen»rahlh  * lnjusl.lce  and  absurdity 
De  inseparable  companions. 

Burke  : Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 


^®mmt‘er^UfZrWer  ‘°JdeCarc  a"d  modif, 
equitable  constitution’ affheThaCe^a  ngC,“,d 
declare  and  render  binding.  With  regardmthe 
first  requisite,  the  human  authority,  it  is  their 
i^Ze'Vh7  give  “P-  not  their^ight  The 

««  bZST  PreST-ed  ‘°  Consent  t0  * 

er  the  legislature  ordains  for  their  benefit  . 
nof  <?eyIare  to.  acquiesce  in  it,  though  they  do 

by  wh?c\  ythlvearne°  ^A  Pr°PHely  means 
enV  Thi  7 conducted  to  that  desirable 

in?’  HeT  they  OWe  « an  act  of  homage  and 
just  deference  to  a reason  which  the  necessity 
goyernment  has  made  superior  to  their  own.7 
Burke  : T h act  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

tril?  W°k ld  be  ha^d  t0  point  out  any  error  more 
ruly  subversive  of  all  the  order  and  beau^cf 

thinhffiPeaCe-  -nd  tappiness  of  human  society 
han  the  position  that  any  body  of  men  have  a 
right  to  make  what  laws  they  please,— or  that 
laws  can  derive  any  authority  from  their  insti 

of  Z ft-6*7,  3nd  indePenden*  of  the  quality 
of  the  subject-matter.  No  arguments  of  policy 

tTonTan  h5^^  °r  presfervation  of  the  constiS 
tion  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  such  a practice 

Burke  : T fact  on  the  Popery  Laws. 


v oc tticty. 

for  .vemw„n“n,s’yhewil1  °/ gentlemen 

to  decidTC  M “ melaPhysical  quibble  is 
shall  meet  his  desert  greatest  vdIa,n  breathing 

orwhe.h“  ,hetet  Znr:rSPe  W!,h  imPUnit>’ 

be  reduced  ,o  ,k.  I lhe  socle‘y  shall  not 
fondition  it  affords^In  „ T*  dfPicable 
•^justice  dfslav  * *i.  n a Word»  toy  lord,  the 
affected  mystery  of falSC  refinement»  and 
Who  live  unde7ii  , ™ fesuch>  that  many 

expedition,  simplici^  aid r a”r  en1vy  the 
judgments.  P y’  and  e<luahly  of  arbitrary 

. Burke  : Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

were  oririnanv^de8"5  ^ Cnd  for  which  Iaws 
that  the  bwsw?re^’  they  wi“  answer 

he  poor  and  weak  n ? a Protection  for 

the  rich  andpowerfu^Bnt ^ 1oppression  of 
can  be  so  ridiculol  * But  SUrely  no  Pretence 
®e  he  has  taken  * TnJ,ni*ht  a*  well  tell 
Ranged  the  burden^  "if  th^’  beCaUSC  he  has 
able  to  support  hie  * •*  tbe  p?or  man  is  not 
fious  and  expensive  bI  ' accord[ng  to  lhe  vexa- 
ized  countries^  ma"ne J established  in  civil- 
»dv»tage  ov1’riZ"Z,i!he  rich  “ « 

"'<*  in  « state  ofTature  ?*  S'r°ng  haS  °Ver  the 
Burkk;  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 


, tI.n„reali,Vhere  are  two-  a"d  only  two,  foun- 
dations  of  law;  and  they  are  both  of  them 
conditions  without  which  nothing  can  give  it 

resnecMn  ihf  ,mean  e.fi»i>y  and  utility. With 
respect  to  the  former,  it  grows  out  of  the  great 
rule  of  equality,  which  is  grounded  upon  our 
Zm™n,"atare'  a"d  which  Philo,  with  propri- 
ty  and  beauty,  calls  the  mother  of  justice.  All 
human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  de- 
claratory ; they  may  alter  the  mode  and  applica- 
tion, but  have  no  power  over  the  substance,  of 
°nginal  justice.  The  other  foundation  of  law, 
which  is  utility  must  be  understood,  not  of  par- 
tial or  limited,  but  of  general  and  public,  utility 
connected  in  the  same  manner  with,  and  derived 
directly  from,  our  rational  nature : for  any  othei 
utility  may  be  the  utility  of  a robber,  but  cannot 
be  that  of  a citizen,— the  interest  of  the  domestic 
enemy,  and  not  that  of  a member  of  the  common- 
wealth-  Burke: 

Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws. 


trtuic.  oj  jvat.  6 


„ law  two 
proper  and 


^UtVS. 

It  is  sufficiently  known  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians, avoiding  the  Pagan  tribunals,  tried  most 
even  of  their  civil  causes  before  the  bishop,  who, 
though  he  had  no  direct  coercive  power,  yet 
wielding  the  sword  of  excommunication,  had 
wherewithal  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his 
judgments.  Thus  the  bishop  had  a consider- 
able sway  in  temporal  affairs,  even  before  he  was 
owned  by  the  temporal  power. 

Burke : 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 

The  Saxon  laws,  imperfect  and  various  as  they 
were,  served  in  some  tolerable  degree  a people 
who  had  by  their  Constitution  an  eye  on  each 
other’s  concerns,  and  decided  almost  all  matters 
of  any  doubt  amongst  them  by  methods  which, 
however  inadequate,  were  extremely  simple. 
They  judged  every  controversy  either  by  fke 
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conscience  of  tlie  parties,  or  by  the  country’s 
opinion  of  it,  or  what  they  judged  an  appeal  to 
Providence.  They  were  unwilling  to  submit  to 
STS  of  weighing  contradictory  testimo- 
nies • and  they  were  destitute  of  those  critical 
rules  by  which  evidence  is  sifted,  the  true  dis- 
tinguished from  the  false,  *he  certain  from  the 
uncertain.  Originally,  therefore  the  defendant 
in  the  suit  was  put  to  his  oath,  and  tf  on  oath the 
denied  the  debt  or  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,  he  was  of  course  acquitted.  But  when 
the  first  fervours  of  religion  began  to  decay,  and 
fraud  and  the  temptations  to  fraud  to  increase, 
they  trusted  no  longer  to  the  conscience  of  the 
oartv  They  cited  him  to  an  higher  tribunal, 
theimmediate  judgment  of  God  Then  trials 
were  so  many  conjurations,  and  the  magical  cer- 
emonies  of  barbarity  and  heathenism  entered 
into  law  and  religion.  This  supernatural  method 
of  process  they  called  God’s  Dome ; gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Ordeal,  which  in 
the  Saxon  language  signifies  the  Great  Trial 
This  trial  was  made  either  by  fire  or  water  : that 
by  fire  was  principally  reserved  for  persons  of 
rank;  that  by  water  decided  the  fate  of  the 
vulgar ; sometimes  it  was  at  the  choice  of  the 
oartv  Burke: 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 


sueh^a^nquby  vie 

fuUy  reasonableness  ofCt  |.«or; 

of  creatures  like  themselves.  jjurke  ; 

Abridgment  of  English  'History 

, Jshe  MT 

with  a vast  body  of  foreign  learni  |,b^  ^ 
indeed,  it  might  be  said  rather  n 
increased  than  much  improved,  for  this  g 
law,  being  imposed  *d. violen« 


The  Common  Law,  as  it  then  prevailed  in 
England,  was  in  a great  measure  composed  of 
some  remnants  of  the  old  Saxon  customs,  joined 
to  the  feudal  institutions  brought  in  at  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  And  it  is  here  to  be  observed 
that  the  constitutions  of  Magna  Charta  are  by 
no  means  a renewal  of  the  Laws  of  St.  Edward, 
or  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  as  our  historians  and 
law-writers  generally,  though  very  groundlessly, 
assert.  They  bear  no  resemblance  in  any  par- 
ticular to  the  Laws  of  St.  Edward,  or  to  any 
other  collection  of  these  ancient  institutions. 
Indeed,  how  should  they  ? The  object  of  Magna 
Charta  is  the  correction  of  the  feudal  policy, 
which  was  first  introduced,  at  least  in  any  regu- 
lar form,  at  the  Conquest,  and  did  not  subsist 
before  it.  Burke  : 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 

By  the  Feudal  Law,  all  landed  property  is,  by 
a feigned  conclusion,  supposed  to  be  derived, 
and  therefore  to  be  mediately  or  immediately 
held,  from  the  crown.  If  some  estates  were  so 
derived,  others  were  certainly  procured  by  the 
same  original  title  of  conquest  by  which  the 
crown  itself  was  acquired,  and  the  derivation 
from  the  king  could  in  reason  only  be  considered 
as  a fiction  of  the  law.  Burke  : 

Abridgment  of  English  History . 

There  is  scarce  any  object  of  curiosity  more 
rational  than  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the 
vai  ous  revolutions  of  human  laws.  Political 
and  military  relations  are  for  the  greater  part 
accounts  of  the  ambition  and  violence  of  man- 
kind : this  is  an  history  of  their  justice.  And 
surely  there  cannot  be  a more  pleasing  specula- 
tion than  to  trace  the  advances  of  men  in  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  one  of 


law,  being  imposed,  no  ^ ’ violence 

time  bore  strong .appearance  of th*  A„ 
bv  which  it  had  been  first  intrwuc 
our  monuments  bear  a strong  «"dc  s and 
change.  New  courts  of  jiistrce.  new 
powers  of  officers,  tn  a word  “f"'*o'k  place, 
land  as  well  as  new  possessore  of£t«*P 
Even  the  language  of  public  proceedings 
in  a g-t  =;c^ 

Sir,  if  such  a man  fell  into  * *3,. 

from  defects  not  intrinsic* d , y which, 

sought  in  the  particular rhatato o -hu of 
though  they  do  not  alter  ^hue.  He 
character,  yet  tinge  it  with  th  t0  the 

was  bred  in  a profession.  He  was  ^ ^ 
law,  which  is,  in  my  op  * scjence  which 

and  noblest  of  human  science,  a ^ under. 
does  more  to  quicken  and  g learning 

standing  than  all  the  other  kinds 
put  together ; but  it  is  not  p » {iberalize  the 
very  happily  born,  to  open  a passing 

mind  exactly  in  the  same ^p r°P^  largely  into 

from  that  study,  he  did  not g e/7  mean 
the  world,  but  plungcd  into  bu^e  ^ and 
into  the  business  of  office,  and  tn  ^ there, 
fixed  methods  and  /^^undoubtedly,  in 
Much  knowledge  is  to  be  ha  ’ Vdge  which  is 
that  line ; and  there  is  said  that 

not  valuable.  But  it  may  J ^ rarely 

men  too  much  conversant  in  » Their  habits 
minds  of  remarkable  e.nlarS  ’turn  to  think 
of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  ^ ^ morfl 
the  substance  of  busings  t it  i5  con- 

important  than  the  forms  in  ^ ordinary 

ducted.  These  forms  are  adap^  ^ are  nur. 
occasions;  and  therefore  pe  well  as  long  as 
tured  in  office  do  admirably  « but  when 
things  go  on  in  their  proper  ^ ^ 

the  high-roads  are  broken  P»  is  opened, 
and  the 


en  a new  and  irouu1^;:  then  u is  that 
file  affords  no  and  a far 

a greater  knowledge  of ‘ »a  of  things  “ 
more  extensive  comC®  c Qt  than  ofticC 
requisite,  than  ever  office  gave, 
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can  ever  give.  Mr.  Grenville  thought  better  of 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legislation 
than  in  truth  it  deserves. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  American  Taxation , April  19, 
1774. 

In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public 
inclination, — to  give  a direction,  a form,  a tech- 
nical dress,  and  a specific  sanction,  to  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  community,  is  the  true  end  of 
legislation.  Burke: 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  April  3, 
1777. 

Surely  the  state  of  Ireland  ought  forever  to 
teach  parties  moderation  in  their  victories. 
People  crushed  by  law  have  no  hopes  but  from 
power.  If  laws  are  their  enemies,  they  will  be 
enemies  to  laws;  and  those  who  have  much  to 
hope  and  nothing  to  lose  will  always  be  danger- 
ous, more  or  less.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  Hon.  Chas.  James  Fox t Oct.  8, 
1777. 

There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  if  this  be  not  undeniably  true, 
that  when  a special  authority  is  given  to  any 
persons  by  name  to  do  some  particular  act,  that 
no  others,  by  virtue  of  general  powers,  can 
obtain  a legal  title  to  intrude  themselves  into 
that  trust,  and  to  exercise  those  special  functions 
in  their  place.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  A root's  Debts, 
Feb.  28,  1785. 

And  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
the  pride  of  the  human  intellect,  which,  with 
all  its  defects,  redundancies,  and  errors,  is  the 
collected  reason  of  ages,  combining  the  princi- 
ples of  original  justice  with  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  concerns,  as  a heap  of  old  exploded 
errors,  would  be  no  longer  studied.  Personal 
self-sufficiency  and  arrogance  (the  certain  attend- 
ants upon  all  those  who  have  never  experienced 
a wisdom  greater  than  their  own)  would  usurp 
the  tribunal.  Of  course  no  certain  laws,  estab- 
lishing invariable  grounds  of  hope  and  fear, 
would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in  a certain 
course,  or  direct  them  to  a certain  end. 

Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 
1790. 

Cromwell  knew  how  to  separate  the  institu- 
tions expedient  to  his  usurpation  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  justice  of  his  country. 

Cromwell  was  a man  in  whom  ambition 
had  not  wholly  suppressed,  but  only  suspended, 
the  sentiments  of  religion,  and  the  love  (as  far 
as  it  could  consist  with  his  designs)  of  fair  and 
7 ^h®urable  reputation.  Accordingly,  we  are 
indebted  to  this  act  of  his  for  the  preservation 
°hr  laws,  which  some  senseless  asserters  of 
e rights  of  men  were  then  on  the  point  of 
ntirely  erasing,  as  relics  of  feudality  and  bar- 
nsm.  Besides,  he  gave,  in  the  appointment 
,hat  F*an  [Sir  Matthew  Hale],  to  that  age, 
to  all  posterity,  the  most  brilliant  example 


of  sincere  and  ferven*  piety,  exact  justice,  and 
profound  jurisprudence. 

Burke : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly , 

1791- 

That  discretion,  which  in  judicature  is  well 
said  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  a crooked  cord,  in  legis- 
lature is  a golden  rule.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe , on  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  1 792. 

Reports,  though  of  a kind  less  authentic  than 
the  Year  Books,  to  which  Coke  alludes,  have 
continued  without  interruption  to  the  time  in 
which  we  live.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  of  law,  and  the  dogmatical 
treatises  of  English  jurisprudence,  whether  they 
appear  under  the  names  of  institutes,  digests,  or 
commentaries,  do  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  power,  like  the  books  called  the 
Institute,  Digest,  Code,  and  authentic  collations 
in  the  Roman  law.  With  us  doctrinal  books 
of  that  description  have  little  or  no  authority, 
other  than  as  they  are  supported  by  the  adjudged 
cases  and  reasons  given  at  one  time  or  other 
from  the  bench ; and  to  these  they  constantly 
refer.  This  appears  in  Coke’s  Institutes,  in 
Corny  ns’s  Digest,  and  in  all  books  of  that  nature. 
To  give  judgment  privately  is  to  put  an  end  to 
reports ; and  to  put  an  end  to  reports  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  law  of  England.  Burke  : 

Imp.  of  W.  Hastings  : Report  on  the 
Lords'  Journals,  1794. 

Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  nothing 
better  could  be  devised  by  human  wisdom  than 
argued  judgments  publicly  delivered  for  pre- 
serving unbroken  the  great  traditionary  body  of 
the  law,  and  for  marking,  whilst  that  great  body 
remained  unaltered,  every  variation  in  the  ap- 
plication and  the  construction  of  particular  parts, 
for  pointing  out  the  ground  of  each  variation, 
and  for  enabling  the  learned  of  the  bar  and  all 
intelligent  laymen  to  distinguish  those  changes 
made  for  the  advancement  of  a more  solid, 
equitable,  and  substantial  justice,  a progressive 
experience,  and  the  improvement  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, from  those  hazardous  changes  in  any 
of  the  ancient  opinions  and  decisions  which  may 
arise  from  ignorance,  from  levity,  from  false  re- 
finement, from  a spirit  of  innovation,  or  from 
other  motives,  of  a nature  not  more  justifiable. 

Burke : 

Imp.  of  IV.  Hastings  : Report  on  the 
Lords'  Journals,  1794. 

Their  rules  with  regard  to  competence  were 
many  and  strict,  and  our  lawyers  have  men- 
tioned it  to  their  reproach.  “ The  Civilians,”  it 
has  been  observed,  “differ  in  nothing  more  than 
admitting  evidence;  for  they  reject  histriones, 
etc.,  and  whole  tribes  of  people.”  But  thh1 
extreme  rigour  as  to  competency  rejected  by  oui 
law,  is  not  found  to  extend  to  the  genus  of  evi- 
dence, but  only  to  a particular  species , — personal 
witnesses.  Indeed,  after  all  their  efforts  to  fix 
these  things  by  positive  and  inflexible  maxims, 
the  best  Roman  lawyers,  in  their  best  ages. 
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were  obliged  to  confess  that  every  case  of  evi 
dence  rather  formed  its  own  rule  than  that  any 
rule  could  be  adapted  to  every  case.  The  best 
opinions,  however,  seem  to  have  reduce(J, 
admissibility  of  witnesses  to  a few  heads.  For 
if”  said  Callistratus,  in  a passage  preserved  to 
ns  in  the  Digest,  “the  testimony  is  free  from 
suspicion,  either  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
person,  namely,  that  he  is  in  a reputable  s tua- 
tion,  or  for  that  is  to  say,  that  he  tesU 

mony  given  is  not  for  reward  norfavour^or  for 
enmity,  such  a witness  is  admissible.  This 
first  description  goes  to  competence , between 
which  and  credit  Lord  Hardwicke  justly  says 
the  discrimination  is  very  nice.  The  other  part 
of  the  text  shows  their  anxiety  to  reduce  credi- 
bility itself  to  a fixed  rule.  BURKE: 

Imp.  of  W.  Hastings  : Report  on  the 
Lords'  Journals,  1794* 


At  length,  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  one  of  the 
cases  the  most  solemnly  argued  that  has  been 
in  man’s  memory,  with  the  aid  of. *e fgrff 
learning  at  the  bar,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
learning  on  the  bench,  both  bench  and  bar 
being  then  supplied  with  men  of  the  first  form, 
declared  from  the  bench,  and  in  concurrence 
with  the  rest  of  the  judges,  and  with  the  most 
learned  of  the  long  robe,  the  able  council  on 
the  side  of  the  old  restrictive  principles  making 
no  reclamation,  “that  the  judges  and  sages  of 
the  law  have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  but  ONE 
general  rule  of  evidence, — the  best  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  admit''  BURKE: 

Imp.  of  W.  Hastings:  Report  on  the  Lords 
Journals,  1794- 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  before  declared,  with 
great  truth,  “ that  the  boundaries  of  what  goes 
to  the  credit  and  what  to  the  competency  are 
very  nice,  and  the  latter  carried  too  far and 
in  the  same  case  [King  v.  Bray]  he  said, 
“ that,  unless  the  objection  appeared  to  lum  to 
carry  a strong  danger  of  perjury,  and  some  ap- 
parent advantage  might  accrue  to  the  witness, 
he  was  always  inclined  to  let  it  go  to  his  credit, 
only  in  order  to  let  in  a proper  light  to  the  case, 
which  would  otherwise  be  shut  out and  in  a 
doubtful  case,  he  said,  it  was  generally  his  cus 
tom  to  admit  the  evidence,  and  give  such  direc 
tions  to  the  “jury  as  the  nature  of  the  case  might 
require.”  Burke  : 

Imp.  of  IV.  Hastings  : Report  on  the  Lords' 
Journals,  1794. 


cedent,  concomitant,  and  sutecquent  b«ome 
carts  of  circumstantial  evidence,  these  are 1 
their  nature  infinite,  and  cannot  be  comp^ 
hended  within  any  rule  or  brough^under  y 

classification.  . I j. 

Imp.  of  W.  Hastings:  Report  on  the  Loras 

Journals,  1794- 

Much  industry  and  art  have  been  used » 

the  illiterate  and  unexpertenced,  to 
tations  on  this  prosecution  and I its ^coi ad  , 
cause  so  great  a proportion  of  the  evi 
offered  on  the  trial  (especially  [ he 

charges)  has  been  circumstantial.  Again 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant U is 
noses  the  judgment  of  the  learne  . „r««iest 
Tthem,  thatfwhen  this  proof  » “ * JgJJ 
perfection,  that  is,  when  it  is  most  abundant  in 
circumstances,  it  is  much  "PgfJSJgfi 

proof;  and  for  this  we  have  the  authon^  o[ 

^p,Mlg^fonPf  P^tnPtd 

before  yoritt £ f^fin" 


>rt,  no  man  is  weak  epougn  10  w 
act  in  the  presence  of  other  persons  orto  safe 
them  to  see  what  he  ^oesat  th^  cum. 
therefore  it  can  only  be  mad  J 

stances,  either  before  the  committing0!  ' 
at  the  time  when  it  was  comm'tted  or 
quent  to  it.  And  a Presumption  wl a 
sarily  arises  from  Satisfactory  than  any 

more  convincing  and  not  within 

other  kind  of  evidence;  fbe^ltai^tics  to  io- 
the  reach  andcompassof  shall  be  so 

vent  a train  of  circumstances  " ^ & f of 
connected  together  as  to  taao  V 

guilt,  without  affording  °PP  f these  circum- 
dieting  a great  part,  if  not  all,  ot  tne 

stand.  But  if  the  circumstances^e  ^ ^ 

when  laid  together,  bring  j told 

minds,  it  is  then  “'^X  thin  ^iti.e  evi- 
you  before,  more  convincing 

^p.ofW.Ha^.-R^rtontkU^ 

Journals,  1794- 


In  truth,  it  seems  a wild  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  rule  for  the  proof  of  intention  by  circum- 
stantial evidence.  All  the  acts  of  the  party, — 
all  things  that  explain  or  throw  light  on  these 
acts, — all  the  acts  of  others  relative  to  the  affair, 
that  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  may  influence 
him, — his  friendships  and  enmities,  his  prom- 
ises, his  threats,  the  truth  of  his  discourses,  the 

falsehood  of  his  apologies  ./retences,  and  ex-  * — ot  puma;  , 

planations,  his  looks,  his  speech,  his  silence  pure  sources  rec0gnized  and  digest 

where  he  was  called  to  speak, — everything  na^ura]'e^1  learned  men. 

which  tends  to  establish  the  connection  between  order  by  the  la  ^ Hasting* » !79 

all  these  particulars, — every  circumstance,  pre-  BURKE:  my.  j 


fortify  this  primeval  law,  * their  decia- 
cision,  more  energy,  mo  sanctuary,  ^ 

rations,  such  laws 

participate  m the  sacr  ffastings>  *794- 

Burke:  Imp.  of  w India  * 

The  Law  of  Nations  is  the  w ^ of 
well  as  of  Europe,  ^“Vltdnwn  from  ^ 
reason  and  the  law  of  nuV>lic  good,  and  0 
s of  morality,  of  Pj ^ H;p,ested  intc 

1794 


tals,  1794-  . »he  law. 

I know  no  human  ^ingfeJ,T~0de  of  Eng- 
The  law  is  the  security  of  the P * n that  is 
land;  it  is  the  security  of 'very 
governed,  and  of  every  P?  ei„  that  la* 
There  is  but  one  law  for  al  ^aof  0^,  Creator, 
which  governs .all  law,  * 1 . ^ U* 


which  governs  an  ..  lllw 

the  law  of  humanity,  justice,  eq  ty»  law# 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations.  So 
fortify  this  pnmeval  law,andg  ^ decia. 
• ? onprtrv.  more  vlicui  ; «r<l 
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It  has  «;ver  been  the  method  of  public  jurists 

£evfoW™  Part.°f  5he  a"alo«ies  on  ^hich 
they  form  the  law  of  nations  from  the  principles 

of  law  which  prevail  in  civil  communities.  Civil 
laws  are  not  all  of  them  merely  positive.  Those 
which  are  rather  conclusions  of  legal  reason 
u an  matters  of  statutable  provision  belong  to 

AlmSaiCqULtyi and  are  universal,y  applicable. 
Almost  the  whole  praetorian  law  is  such. 

T „ Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace  Letter  I.f  1796. 

Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  &*tnul,  or  call  in 
question  that  great  body  of  our  statute  law  ? to 
annul  laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our  liberties? 

Burke. 

His  grants  are  engrafted  on  the  public  law 
ot  Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of  in- 
numerable  ages.  Burke. 

He  [Lord-Commissioner  Whitelocke,  in  a 
2™  m Parliament,  in  1649]  showed  that  the 

S^lC(rSe]1-S  °n  caPltal  cases  was  the 
fauU  of  the  law,  which  kept  them  silent;  and 

y confessed  that  he  could  not 
answer  that  objection,  that  a man,  for  a trespass 

to  2l?fUe£f  SlxPence*  may  have  a counsellor 
to  plead  for  him;  but  that  where  life  and  pos- 
terity were  concerned,  he  was  debarred  of  that 
privilege.  What  was  said  in  vindication  or  ex- 
cuse of  that  custom— that  the  Judges  were 
counsel  for  the  prisoner— had  no  weight  in  it ; 

the  Same  care  * a» 
2 sh?u]d  be  tried  before  them?  A 
reform  of  that  defect  he  allowed  would  be  just  ” 

reform?5  nearlytVT°  hundred  years  before  that 
toih  1 ?e’  and  1 “ ashamed  to  say  it  was 
to  the  last  opposed  by  almost  all  the  Judges. 

. r,  „ ..Lord  Campbell: 

Lord  Chancellors , 111. : Life  of  Whitelocke. 

muTbni;I?eraiblerSages  who  aPPrehended  such 
not  ani  d,eV1  S from  alterir,g  the  practice  [of 
cases!  C°T*1  to  Prisoners  » capital 

ine  thaT  th  haVe.bee”  SreatIy  relieved  by  find- 
fofnded  °bjelCl?nS  have  Proved  as  un- 
abolition nf  i°Se  ?lcb  were  urged  against  the 
ing  innovati  peine{orte  et  dure >'  and  the  alarm- 
neies  for  l ’ S?  °ng  resisted»  of  allowing  wit- 
sanc^fon  ofhe  pns°ner  to  be  examined  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  Lord  Campbell  : 

Lord  Chancellors y iii. : Life  of  Lord- 
Chancellor  Jeffreys. 

as  Y0hre,^ffiC-enSUre  tbose  w1k)  have  g°ne  before 

recollect  tW,CnCy  \aw  reform’  we  should 

the  problem  lfWC  ourseIves  have  never  solved 
whhout  he  f [ec?“pensinS  professional  labour 
ings  ani  thifS!-n  f [be  .,ength  of  proceed- 
check  prolixitv1’  mi?8  is.done  a11  attempts  to 

*ng  ilLreir  ^ WIi  u*  vam*  CNote  0 A strik- 
ed attiin  ?her°fvihe  brevi!y  which  lawyers 
bose  is  the’  ;?ire  ^e,nS  no  tnterest  to  be  ver- 

which  al  ethe-8ment  °f?ath  Up°n  a felon> 

number  df  2oScWaS  n?  fee  according  to  the 
corded,  ■■  SUS  PeTcOL^  “ 


J r Nottingham  drew  it  [the  Statute  of 
brands],  he  was  the  less  qualified  to  construe  it: 
the  author  of  an  act  considering  more  what  he 
privately  intended,  than  the  meaning  he  has 
expressed.  Lord  CampbIll  : 

Lord  Chancellors y iii. : Life  of  Lord 
Nottingham. 

“ Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 
may  truly  be  said  of  a juridical  system,  and  die 
due  distribution  of  justice  depends  much  more 
upon  the  rules  by  which  suits  are  to  be  con- 
ducted,  than  on  the  perfection  of  the  code  by 
which  rights  are  defined.  7 

_ Lord  Campbell  : 

Lord  Chancellors , iii. : Life  of  Lord  Somers. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  literature,  jurispru- 
dence  is  the  one  in  which  the  English  had  least 
excelled.  Their  treatises  of  highest  authority 
were  a mere  jumble,  without  regard  to  arrange- 
ment or  diction.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
peared among  us  a writer  who  rivalled  the  best 
productions  of  the  French  and  German  jurists. 
He  [Charles  Yorke]  was  not  only  an  admirer, 
but  a correspondent,  of  Montesquieu;  and  he 
had  caught  a great  share  of  the  President’s  pre- 
cision,  and  of  his  animation.  In  this  treatise 
[borne  Considerations  on  the  Laws  of  Forfeiture 
for  High  Treason]  he  logically  lays  down  his 
positions,  and  enforces  them  in  a strain  of  close 
reasoning, — without  pedantic  divisions,  observ- 
ing lucid  order ; — and  drawing  from  the  history 
and  legislation  of  other  countries  the  most  ap- 
posite illustrations  of  his  arguments. 

Lord  Campbell  : 

Lord  Chancellors,  v. : Life  of  Lord-Chancellor 
Charles  Yorke. 

I delight  to  think  that  my  special  pleading 
father  [William  Tidd],  now  turned  of  eighty,  is 
still  alive,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties.  He  lived  to  see  four  sons  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  House  of  Lords, — Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  Denman,  Lord  Cottenham,  and  Lord 
Campbell.  To  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  been  three  years  his  pupil  I chiefly 
ascribe  my  success  at  the  bar.  I have  great 
pride  in  recording  that  when,  at  the  end  of  my 
first  year,  he  discovered  that  it  would  not  be 
quite  convenient  for  me  to  give  him  a second 
fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  he  not  only  refused 
to  take  a second,  but  insisted  on  returning  me 
the  first.  Of  all  the  lawyers  I have  ever  known, 
he  has  the  finest  analytical  head;  and  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  science  I am  sure  that  he 
would  have  earned  great  fame  as  a discoverer, 

His  disposition  and  his  manners  have  made  him 
universally  beloved. 

Lord  Campbell  : 

Lord  Chancellors , v. : Life  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  note. 

While  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing the  whole  law  of  any  civilized  country 
into  a written  code  in  which  might  be  found  all 
that  judges  or  legal  practitioners  can  require  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  so  that  all 
other  law-books  might  be  dispensed  with  and 
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tamed,  I was  in  hopes  that  the  criminal  law, 
from  its  simplicity  and  certainty,  was  a partial 
exception  ; but  having  sat  for  eleven  days  ™th 
one  Chancellor  and  four  ex-Chanc^llors,  Cran- 
worth,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Truro,  and  St. 
Leonard’s,  upon  the  single  title  of  homicide, 

I cave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  We  never 
could  agree  on  a definition  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. Brougham  himself  was  particularly 
unhandy  at  this  work,  and  justified  the  answer 
given  by  Maule,  J.,  to  the  question  whether  the 
attempt  could  now  be  safely  made  1 think 
the  attempt  would  now  be  particularly  danger- 
ous; for  the  scheme  is  impracticable,  and  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  they  could  easily  ac- 
complish it.”  Lord  Campbell: 

Lord  Chancellors , viii.  580,  n. : Life  of 
Lord  Brougham. 

Shakspeare  ...  is  uniformly  right  in  his  law 
and  in  his  use  of  legal  phraseology,  which  no 
mere  quickness  of  intuition  can  account  for. 

Lord  Campbell: 

Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices , i.  43  ; 
Reign  of  King  John. 

We  ought  not  hastily  to  accuse  him  [David 
Hume]  of  wilful  misrepresentation  or  suppres- 
sion, for  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  Eng- 
lish juridical  writers.  Gibbon  entered  on  a 
laborious  study  of  the  Roman  civil  law  to  fit 
him  to  write  his  Decline  and  Fall;  but 
Hume  never  had  the  slightest  insight  into  our 
jurisprudence,  and  his  work,  however  admir- 
able as  a literary  composition,  is  a very  defect- 
ive performance  as  a history.  Of  the  supposed 
distinction  [made  by  Hume  in  his  History  of 
England,  reign  of  James  I.]  between  a statute 
and  a proclamation — that  the  former  was  of 
perpetual  obligation  till  repealed,  and  the  latter 
lost  its  force  on  a demise  of  the  crown — 1 do 
not  find  a trace  in  any  of  our  books. 

Lord  Campbell  : 

Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices , i.  276, 
note : Sir  Edward  Coke. 

In  the  belief  that  Coke  was  humbled  as  effect- 
ually well  as  the  other  Judges,  the  following 
question  was  put  to  them : “ In  a case  where  the 
King  believes  his  prerogative  or  interest  con- 
cerned, and  requires  the  Judges  to  attend  him 
for  their  advice,  ought  they  not  to  stay  proceed- 
ings till  his  Majesty  has  consulted  them  ?”  All 
the  Judges  except  Coke:  “Yes!”  “Yes!” 

“ Yes !”  Coke,  C.  J. : “ When  the  case  hap- 
pens, I SHALL  DO  THAT  WHICH  SHALL  BE  FIT 
for  a Judge  to  do.” 

This  simple  and  sublime  answer  abashed  the 
Attorney-General,  made  the  recreant  Judges 
ashanied  of  their  servility,  and  even  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  King  himself. 

Lord  Campbell  : 

Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices , i.  286 : 
Sir  Edward  Coke. 

Men  with  a multiplicity  of  transactions  press- 
ing on  them,  and  moving  in  a narrow  circle, 
and  meeting  each  other  daily,  desire  to  write 
little,  and  leave  unwritten  what  they  take  for 


granted  in  every  contract.  In  spite  of  the 
lamentations  of  judges,  they  will  continue  to  do 
so ; and  in  a vast  majority  of  cases,  of  which 
courts  of  law  hear  nothing,  they  do  “Without 
loss  or  inconvenience ; and  upon  the  whole  th  y 
find  this  mode  of  dealing  advantageomi,  evens 
the  risk  of  occasional  litigation.  It  “ 
ness  of  courts  reasonably  so  to  shapetheiruta 
of  evidence  as  to  make  them  suiuifale  to  tte 
habits  of  mankind,  and  such  as  are  not  likely  to 
exe'-de  the  actual  facts.  To  exclude  the  usage 
u to  exclude  a material  term  of  the  contract, 
and  must  lead  to  an  unjust 


Laws  written,  if  not  on  stone  tables  >et  oa 
the  azure  of  infinitude,  in  the  inner  heart 
Sod's  creation,  certain  as  lib.  certain  as  deadri 
I say,  the  laws  are  there,  and  thou  shah  not  dn 
obey  them.  It  were  better  for  the 
a hundred  deaths  than  yea ! Te™bl*  *7here 
ties,”  if  thou  wilt  still  need  penalties,  ire  the 

for  disobeying.  CaRLYLE* 

Alas  ! how  many  causes  that  can 1 plead  ^ we 
for  themselves  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  ana 
yet  in  the  general  court  of  the  universe,  and  free 
soul  of  man,  have  no  word  to  utter^ARLYLE. 

It  must  be  confessed  by  all,  that them  is^ 

of  nature  writ  upon  the  h“*?  ® ct:0^s’  if  they 
will  direct  them  to  commendable  actio  , 
will  attend  to  the  writing  t m he cith. 
sciences.  This  law  cannot  be  consider  d ^ ( 
out  the  notice  of  a Lawgiver, 
natural  and  obvious  conclusion,  that . som  J* 
rior  hand  engrafted  those  P""c  P ^h"  him 
since  he  finds  something  in  him  twrtcn  g 
upon  the  pursuit  of  ' uncomely  act ion,  ^ 

his  heart  be  mightily  incline  0f  n\uC- 

knows  he  never  planted  this  pnn  P.  ^ the 
tancy  in  his  own  soul ; he  ca  with. 

cause  of  that  which  he  cann  rid 

If  he  were  the  cause  of  '^^ura^hing 
himself  of  it  ? No  man  would  endu  ^ jf 
that  doth  frequently  molest  and  disq 
he  could  cashier  it.  It  is  which 

by  some  hand  more  Pow”J  strong,  that  all 
riseth  so  high,  and  is  rooted  so  strong, 
the  force  that  man  can  use^no.  pu«i^ 

The  straitening  and  con*"'“®  irn'eatrod^ni* 
of  the  common  law  must  natural, y 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction^the  cto 

And  the  law,  that  is  the  JUT"”! 

cannot  suffer  anythingthais  thecommo0 

for  reason  is  the  life  of  he  law,  nay  m ^ . 
law  itselfe  is  nothing  else  b , perfection  of 
to  be  understood  of  an  artificial and 
reason,  gotten  by  long  sw  ^ . atunt!l 
experience,  and  not  ot  J This  leg*  J 
reason ; for  Nemo  nasatur  f Vrej*ore  if  all 
reason  esl  summa  ratio.  many  several! 

the  reason  that  is  dispersed  into  so  m y nQt 
heads  were  united  into  one,  yet  coil 
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make  such  a law  as  the  law  in  England  is ; be- 
cause by  many  successions  of  ages  it  hath  beene 
fined  and  refined  by  an  infinite  number  of  grave 
and  learned  men,  and  by  long  experience  growne 
to  such  a perfection,  for  the  government  of  this 
realme,  as  the  old  rule  may  be  justly  verified  of 
it,  Neminem  oportet  esse  sapientorem  legibus  : no 
man  out  of  his  own  private  reason  ought  to  be 
wiser  than  the  law,  v/hich  is  the  perfection  of 
reason.  Coke  upon  Littleton,  sect.  138. 

If  I am  asked  a question  of  common  law,  I 
should  be  ashamed  if  I could  not  immediately 
answer  it ; but  if  I am  asked  a question  of 
statute  law,  I should  be  ashamed  to  answer  it 
without  referring  to  the  statute  book. 

Sir  Edward  Coke: 

Lord  CampbeWs  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices, 
i.  324:  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

Those  who  made  laws  had  their  minds  above 
ihe  vulgar:  and  yet  unaccountably  the  public 
constitutions  of  nations  vary. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Law  and  equity  are  two  things  which  God 
hath  joined,  but  which  man  hath  put  asunder. 

Colton. 

Poetical  reports  of  law  cases  are  not  very 
common,  yet  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  they 
should  be  so.  Many  advantages  would  accrue 
from  such  a measure.  They  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  more  commonly  deposited  in  the  mem- 
ory, just  as  linen,  grocery,  or  other  such  matters, 
when  neatly  packed,  are  known  to  occupy  less 
room,  and  to  lie  more  conveniently  in  any  trunk, 
chest,  or  box  to  which  they  may  be  committed. 
In  the  next  place,  being  divested  of  that  infinite 
circumlocution,  and  the  endless  embarrassment 
in  which  they  are  involved  by  it,  they  would 
become  surprisingly  intelligible  in  comparison 
with  their  present  obscurity.  Cowper  : 

To  Rev.  IV.  Unwin,  Dec.  1780. 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  lessons  set 
for  a flute  out  of  tune;  of  which  lessons  little 
use  can  be  made  till  the  flute  be  made  fit  to  be 
played  on.  Sir  John  Davies. 

Give  us  leave  to  enjoy  the  government  and 
benefit  of  laws  under  which  we  were  born,  and 
which  we  desire  to  transmit  to  our  posterity. 

Dryden. 

A man  who  is  no  judge  of  law  may  be  a good 
judge  of  poetry,  or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits 
of  a painting.  Dryden. 

Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  England. 
Lord-Chancellor  Eldon  : 

2 Swanston , 527. 

A fixed  rule  may  give  rise  to  occasional  devi- 
ations from  justice ; but  these  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  price  which  every  member  of  the 
community  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
advantage  of  an  enlightened  code.  No  laws 
can  be  framed  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  em- 
#?*?«he  infinite  varieties  of  human  action,  and 
tne  labours  of  the  lawgiver  must  be  confined  to 


the  development  of  those  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  support  and  security  of  society.  He 
views  man  with  reference  to  the  general  good, 
and  that  alone.  He  legislates  for  man  in  gen- 
eral,— not  for  particular  cases. 

Lord-Chancellor  Erskine: 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Ban  • 
bury  Peerage  Case. 

I was  bred,  in  my  early  youth,  in  two  pro- 
fessions £Navy  and  Army],  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  honour.  But,  after  the  experience 
of  very  many  years,  I can  say  with  truth,  that 
they  cannot  stand  higher  for  honour  than  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Amidst  unexampled 
temptations,  which,  through  human  frailty,  have 
produced  their  victims,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
members  of  it  are  sound ; and  the  cause  is 
obvious : there  is  something  so  beautiful  and 
exalted  in  the  faithful  administration  of  justice, 
and  departure  from  it  is  so  odious  and  disgust- 
ing, that  a perpetual  monitor  is  raised  up  in  the 
mind  against  the  accesses  of  corruption.  The 
same  protection  ought  also  to  apply  to  us,  the 
highest  of  the  Judges. 

Lord-Chancellor  Erskine: 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords , Trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  1820. 

Laws  were  made  to  restrain  and  punish  the 
wicked  : the  wise  and  good  do  not  need  them 
as  a guide,  but  only  as  a shield  against  rapine 
and  oppression  : they  can  live  civilly  and  orderly 
though  there  were  no  law  in  the  world. 

Felltham. 

To  go  to  law  is  for  two  persons  to  kindle 
fire  at  their  own  cost  to  warm  others,  and  singe 
themselves  to  cinders ; and  because  they  cannot 
agree  as  to  what  is  truth  and  equity,  they  will 
both  agree  to  unplume  themselves,  that  others 
may  be  decorated  with  their  feathers. 

Felltham. 

I knew  a very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if 
a man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws,  of 
a nation.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun. 

By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extir- 
pation were  the  punishment  of  injury.  Human- 
izing by  degrees,  it  admitted  slavery  instead  of 
death  : a further  step  was  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners instead  of  slavery.  B.  Franklin. 

“ My  lawyer  tells  me,”  returned  he,  “ that  I 
have  Salkeld  and  Ventris  strong  in  my  favour, 
and  that  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  cases  in 
point.” — “ I understand,”  said  I,  “ those  are 
two  of  your  judges  who  have  already  declared 
their  opinion.” — “ Pardon  me,”  replied  my 
friend,  “ Salkeld  and  Ventris  are  lawyers  who 
some  hundred  years  ago  gave  their  opinions  on 
cases  similar  to  mine ; these  opinions  which 
make  for  me  my  lawyer  is  to  cite,  and  those 
opinions  which  look  another  way  are  cited  by 
the  lawyer  employed  by  my  antagonist:  as  1 
observed,  I have  Salkeld  and  Ventris  for  me,  he 
has  Coke  and  Hale  for  him,  and  he  that  has 
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, . „ I ah  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  some 

most  opinions  is  most  likely  to  carry  his  cause.  A«  U,e  memorials  thereof  in  wntinp, 

5s.«= 

ris  fc' w ”?»«"=* 

light  of  reason:  your  judges  have  the  same  signification, time  wnhin  memory,  y 
Iht  at  present  to  direct  them,  let  me  even  add  Qf  Westmins ter,  was  settled  in  the  beginning 
a greater,  as  in  former  ages  there  were  many  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Ftas^ 
prejudices  from  which  the  present  is  happily  SIR  M. 

free.  If  arguing  from  authorities  be  exploded  counsel  of  men  have  with 

from  every  Ser* branch  of  learning  why  should  “made  laws,  yet  frequent 

it  be  particularly  adhered  to  in  this  ? 1 P1*1"'?  ■ S ies  happen  which  they  did  not  foresee, 

foresee  how  such  a method  of  investigation  1 enl f R[ev  are  put  upon  repeals  and 

sPf  — .!f: « 

5?c «™ I"  s££;5?" “ “ tfi“ 

tile  discovery  of  right.”  ; Jurore  arc  not  bound  to  two  .«*£■* 

Citixen  of  the  World , Letter  XCVIII.  I lbe  probability  of  the  fact 
The  English  laws  punish  vice 5 the  Chinese  encounter  them.  ^ 

laws  do  more— they  reward  virtue.  He  who  considers  what  it  their 

Goldsmith.  the  force  of  penal  laws 

We  must  remember  that  laws  were  not  made  agreement  wththemoraiee  g^  ^ >cti 
for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  has  implanted  in  the i breasL  such  „ .he 

who  were  to  be  guided  by  them ; and  though  it  .hey  punish  are  such,  ana  °y  condemned, 
is  true  that  they  are  and  ought  to  be  sacred,  yet  tribunal  of  .co““'*"“h*b:ect  of  respect  and 
if  they  be  or  are  become  unuseful  for  their  end,  they  are  the  cons'^‘  b,and  corroborate  the 
they  must  either  be  amended,  if  it  may  be  or  reverence.  They  enforce  a uishing  ,B 

new  laws  be  substituted,  and  the  old  repealed,  pn„Ciples  of  moral  order  £ TheJ 

so  it  be  done  regularly,  deliberately,  and  so  far  Uecisions  and  e«cuting  kind  an  august 

forth  only  as  the  exigence  or  convenience  justly  present  to  the  view . - ° .ration  _a  representa- 
demands  it;  and  in  this  respect  the  saying  is  image  of  a moral  admin  :uslice  which 

true,  Salm  fofiuli  supremo  lex  eeto.  He  that  ,|on  miniature  of  *e  «ern  A)mighty. 

thinks  a state  can  be  exactly  steered  by  the  same  presides  in  the  dispensati  ^ Hall. 
laws  in  every  kind  as  it  was  two  or  three  hun-  Garment,  On  Tolerate*- 

dred  years  ago,  may  as  well  imagine  that  the  I grnen 

clothes  that  fitted  him  when  a child  should  .;w  , enact  ignorance  by  law, 

serve  him  when  he  was  grown  a man  The  Itu 5 ‘°j« Tutlmrity  the  dictates  of 

matter  changeth,  the  custom,  the  contracts,  the  I to  p 7 Adit  of  science.  ... 

commerce,  the  dispositions,  educations,  and  | reason  andjhehght^^  ^ r.eJ,ht. 

tempers  of  man  and  societies,  change  in  a long 
tract  of  time,  and  so  must  their  laws  in  some 
measure  be  changed,  or  they  will  not  be  useful 
for  their  state  and  condition ; and,  besides  all 
this,  time  is  the  wisest  thing  under  heaven. 

These  very  laws  which  at  first  seemed  the  wisest 
constitution  under  heaven,  have  some  flaws  and 
uefects  discovered  in  them  by  time.  As  manu- 
factures, mercantile  arts,  architecture,  and  build- 
ing, and  philosophy  itself,  secure  new  advan- 
tages and  discoveries  by  time  and  experience, 
so  much  more  do  laws  which  concern  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  men. 

Sir  M.  Hale:  Hargrave's  Law  Tracts.  I Of  Blackstonc  s an  eulogw®* 

, , . presumptuous  in  us  to  Latte^nounCed  it  to  be 

Many  things  that  obtain  as  common  law  had  gir  william  Jones  has  pronu^  ^yen 


ud  the  light  of  science-  , ed,nty. 
Robert  Hall:  Modem  7 

Laws  will  not  be 

cannot  be  maintained,  without  virtue, 
cannot  subsist  without  reh^0BERT  HALL : 

Fragment,  On  Village  Preaching.^ 

Human  laws  may  CJl7fto  add*  nothing 

never  improve  it ; and  being  its  forCe. 

to  its  evidence,  they  can  ad^nothing 

Apology  forth,  Freedom  of  the  Frosty  ^ 


Many  things  that  obtain  as  common  law  had  after  Sir  William  Jones  has  prono  ^ ^ 
their  original  by  parliamentary  acts,  or  constitu-  the  most  beautiful  outline  that  " d the  luini- 
tions  made  in  writings  by  the  king,  lords,  and  f science.  Nothing  can  e*  h sjon,and, 
commons.  Sir  M.  Hai.e.  nous  arrangement,  the  vast  c°mt{Je  best  authori- 

All  before  Richard  I.  is  before  time  of  mem-  we  may  venture  to  a ro  won<jerful 
ory;  and  what  is  since  is,  in  a legal  sense,  ties,  the  legal  accura  y and  composite?11 
within  the  time  of  memory.  formance,  which  in  L ted  grace,  a m®]®*1 

Sir  M.  Hale.  distinguished  by  an  unaflectea  g 
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jp  • ^ Robert  Hall: 

Xeinav  of  Custance  on  the  Constitution. 

m^ntf ,aWS  Which  60vern 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
serv?^"™/?"!  inconv.en»ences  certainly  de- 

Hargrave:  Co.  Lit.,  66. 


th«nf  that  herreSearisb1he°hie5S  ackrn?wledg=d 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  w^rid”  jjn  her 

'cast  as  feeling  her  trethaZTT^ 

cm pted  frontier  Mwer’-  " "ot  ex‘ 

and  creatures  of  * v? . anSeIs  and  men 

each  in  different  wTaC„°,)nd't,0n  Soever-  ,hou?h 
uniform  consent  adm.ri  ™anner;  yet  all  with 
their  peace  and  j’oy.  "g  h'r  as  the  molher  of 

Hooker  : Ecclesiastical  Polity.  I 

kin^“LT  wtef  dho,rignn0nt0  each  th,'"B 

Power,  ttawiL  doth”  ”'e  T f°rce  and 
measure  of  working  apP°,nt  the  f°™  and 
working,  the  same  we  term  a law. 

Hooker. 


Spssps 

‘ Hooker. 

Hooker. 

sionf.WlhhfIe  been-  made  uP°n  ^cial  occa- 
sions,  which  occasions  ceasinv  laws  of  tk«* 

kind  do  abrogate  themselves.  * Hooker 

When  we  abrogate  a law  as  being  ill  made 
whole  cause  for  which  it  was  mSde 

STnd  ^r  V herei”  revoke  °ur  very  own 
deed,  and  upbraid  ourselves  with  folly,  yea  all 
that  were  makers  of  it  with  oversight  and  erW? 

Hooker. 


thus i"  general  is 

the  ordering  whereof  *1  Wh'Ch  ma,,er  is  tha'  for 
enng  whereof  laws  were  instituted. 

OpTiftroi  i ..  Hooker. 

according  whTreunto  m ffene,lal  ruIcs  in  physic  : 
himself  fG  be  cured  ’.T  tL°  "T  ***  wiI1  desire 
disease  some  soeciJ  f vi C b®  JO,ned  with  his 
of,  that  wherebv  ' i CC1J.ent;  ln  regard  where- 

b“t  Without  the  Hke  acSd  T Same  infinnity 
would  be  to  him  acc‘dent)  recover  health 
^profitable.  h ther  hurtfuI»  or  at  the  least 

Hooker  : Eccles.  Pol.,  b.  v.  § 9. 

cdged  swordf piereW  th!fW  aS  Sl!arp  &S  the  two* 
unsearchable  wmer^f^  V7  closest  and  most 

of  nature  can  ha?d1v  h he  hfrt’ which  the  Iaw 
P^'hly  reach  umo7’  Uman  laws  ^ mean*. 

As  in  c • ' Hooker. 

and  posit^^b^6 °f  ,aWS*  P^cular 
man  be  violated^ " f°rCe’  may  not  by  any  law 

an  ^P^ioi^c.  Hooker!  t0 

k,la»<.  and  fuch TST“reiWithcauseseaor- 

for.  88  ™eir  iaws  had  not  provided 

26  Hooker. 


meY"-?  ft?  that  n\en  make  for  the  benefit  of 
wards  wK  d a Ways  needfuI  to  add  re- 

Stexsr from  evii  ,b>;:yBr 

„dTh<T!eSt  are  alwaya  the  readiest  to  acknowl- 
edge  that  soundly  to  judge  of  a law  Trim 
weightiest  thing  which  any  man  can  take  upon 
Hooker. 

I !‘her*>  amT’R  the  Grecians,  whereof 

Pittacns  is  author : that  he  which  being  over- 
come  with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man^shonld 
sutler  punishment  double  as  much  as  if  he  had 
done  the  same  being  sober.  Hooker 

The  day  is  still  within  the  memory  of  many 
*T.men  ™ *nal  for  their  lives  were  not  pZ’ 

I Jb  f j *°  daf<!nd  themselves  by  counsel,  and 
this  deprivation  was  made  in  the  name  of  fair- 
ness,  “because,”  saith  Coke,  “that  the  testi- 
mony  and  proof  of  the  crime  ought  to  be  so 

orT”30!^™/651  !hu 1 ihere  can  be  no  defence 
of  it.  If  We  travel  back  still  farther,  we  come 

!°a  of"IS  no  Pnsoner  was  entitled  to  a 

copy  of  the  indictment  against  him,  of  the  panel, 
or  of  any  of  the  proceedings.  F ' 

Household  Words,  1856. 
Again,  not  only  were  men  accused  of  felonies 

fram^  * toJ°°k  at  the  indictments 
framed  against  them,  but,  until  the  twelfth  year 

f Ge°.rge  ,the  Secondv  the  indict- 
ments  themselves,  with  the  pleas,  verdicts,  judg- 
ments, and  so  forth,  were  all  uttered  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  written  in  a law-hand  with 
ambiguous  abbreviations;  some  of  which  it  was 
allowable  to  interpret  in  more  ways  than  one. 
And  in  this  language— which  was  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  English,  but  a compound  of  all 
three— m this  language  rather  than  in  his  inno- 
cence  lay  the  accused  man’s  best  chance  of 
aC(lu,ttal-  Household  Words. 

To  expect  the  prisoner  to  plead  not  guilty 
being  guilty,  and  to  say  that  he  does  not  therein 
add  one  more  untruth  to  his  offences  because  it 
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is  falsehood  you  ask  of  him  hu^nty  a legal 

form,  is,  in  truth,  the  reverse  of  a solemn  and  clmrvoy  kindnesses  place  them  in 

« ‘ssssu  -Tor  °r  °“r  (the  Tds» 

teUs^i  story  of  a Welshman  who,  when  the  judge  - „f 


lordship  was  about  to  tel,  fortune.  ^ ^^.^t,”  or  of  a felonious^ 

There  were  some  niceties  connected  with  the  that ** jj"**  felonice the  indictment  wa» 

judicial  treatment  ol : the Jaw -of  ctg  « »*  and  the  criminal  set t free.  I» 


judicial  treatment  of  the  law  of  Escheat  or  havj  been  sam  • , ^^nai  set  free.  In  Q«e« 
Confiscation,  which  led  even  to  a necess.ty  for  one  John  Webster,  a bruul 

bringing  torture  into  common  use.  P murderer  was  acquitted  because  the  e 

liable  to  confiscation  of  the.r  goods  were  mutes  murderer  w 4 word  (or  arm.  The 

that  is  to  say,  refused  to  plead,  there  could  be  ^^.intetro  bracio”  instead  of 

no  attainder,  and,  consequently,  no  eschea  . <(  brachio ;”  and  another  man  was  I> 

this  reason,  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale  s hmeitwtt  it  was  judged  ' .v..  rvV, ra<;< 


as  omitted  in  the  un»  r . . of 

.dictment  had  “ simstro  tan  ,ib. 

sinistro  brachio;”  and  u was 


Sr^swf*? 

a pardon  soon  produced  the  desired  effect  If  m A^U. w|?te  « A.  B.  alto 
more  were  required,  recourse  was  had  t Ttusse  niceties  were  in  the  n g 

Sr  *•  nasss?  ar-K  St 


, v v times  held  to  be  witnm  me  — ~ The 

When  a traitor  was  condemned  to  be  hung,  language ; and  whether  ng  ^ flaWS 
drawn,  and  quartered,  that  sentence  was  com-  terms  of  the  indictment,  e P^  tQ  tbe 

monly  preceded  by  the  order  that  he  should  be  they  might  contain,  mattere 
carried  on  a hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution.  accused. 

This  hurdle  was  a merciful  invention  of  the  «„htleties  that  have  been  spent  y 

monks  The  original  sentence  had  been  that  The  uoon  tHe  subject  of  theft  could 

the  object  of  a royal  vengeance  should  be  crimina  yen  advantage  than  in  th 

dragged  at  the  tail  of  a horse  over  the  stones  scar^1J  . f that  element  in  thieving  whic 
and  through  the  mud;  and  so  brought,  already  considerat^  ^ gtolen  thing  away  ^or, 

bruised  and  bleedmg,  ,o  ^ „ the  books  called ^"^3, p** 

There  used  to  be— as,  we  suppose,  there  are  tjj  head  to  the  tail  of  a wlgonl  ^JSby 

still — a great  many  delicacies  in  the  laws  hav.ng  ^“omplete . but  if  be  moved  .t  ««&  I 

reference  to  homicide  and  burglary  ; but  in  Sir  “ . where  it  lay,  and  standing J1 

Matthew  Hale's  time,  the  knotty  question  of  W Ungx  P rf  rippi  „ open  the 
what  was  passable  Latin  for  burglarious  and  complete,  because  event  P ^ 

burglar  in  the  framing  °^  ud  retments  was  TH  E ^ k was  not  shown  to  be  m ^ 


wnai  was  poooair.v  — - - — o tavit  was  not  uuuipi'-vs., mc 

burglar  in  the  framing  of  indictments  was  THE  package  was  not  shown  to  h*’ Uwas 

delicacy  of  the  season.  More  offenders  escaped  the  pa  Z of  u migbt  be  exactly  wherej  ^ 
by  the  writing  of  burganter,  or  burgenter,  for  before  was  understood  by  « P inS# 

burglariter,  than  by  proof  of  innocence ; but,  d lafcd  the  asp0rtavit  tobe  comp‘  if  some 

although  these  errors  were  common  and  fatal  when  M the  Knave  0f  Hearts  he 

flaws  in  an  indictment,  it  was  ruled  that  burgla-  and_took  them  quite  away.  ^ 

riter  was  good  Latin  enough  to  serve  the  pur-  » House 

poses  of  law.  Household  Words . ^ ^ trfal  j However  great  ®ay  beJb have 

I will  rather  pass  on  to  my  friends,  the  High  fccls  of  English  law,  certam  it 1S  fof  thc 
Priests  of  the  Mysteries,  whose  business  it  is  to  attained  at  last  to  a compi administrate11  of 
frame  the  laws  of  which  I am  an  humble  ex-  Uberty  Qf  the  subject,  in  the  » . f crimes 

positor.  On  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  -ustjce  as  regards  felonies  * , !r thedeal- 

this  happy  country  I look  advisedly  as  my  best  q*bere  is  a great  deal  to  be  am  and  quarter 
friends.  Their  persevering  ingenuity — only  to  . witb  lesser  offences  at  our  pc  y courts  0f 
i iiw,  visiicrpnt  ctndv  of  nre-  fe  • u..*  mir  more  soiei«»  


this  happy  country  I look  advisedly  as  my  best  q*bere  is  a great  deal  to  be  am  and  quarter 
friends.  Their  persevering  ingenuity — only  to  . witb  lesser  offences  at  our  pc  courts  af 
be  acquired  by  the  most  diligent  study  °f  pre-  sessions ; but,  in  our  more  liberty  or  Bfc 
cedent — in  burying  all  simple  facts  designed  for  crirainai  justice,  no  honest  n « Scotland# 

the  public  guidance,  beneath  a dense  medley  of  .g  endangered.  It  was  no  p_giand,  sixty 

,,arklnr,o  tontnlr>rrv  r#»ifprntinn . nnd  verbal  mVS-  it  nltofrether  SO  m r/A-y/t. 


me  puDiic  guiuanuc,  uciimui  a endangereu.  . Englana, 

verbiage,  tautology,  reiteration,  and  verbal  mys-  neilber  was  it  altogether  so  m * tfords. 

ticism,  that  puts  the  legal  acumen  of  the  most  vftflTS  a£?Q  Hou  ^ 


consummat e^ rogue  (as ‘myself,  for  example)  to  &g  . , Aa(ki-  were  done  in  criminal  coi^s 

a severe  test  to  disentangle  one  single  thread  of  Tyrannical  dee^^euadred  and  nire^^ 
any  practical  utility  from  the  mass;  their  con-  m the  years^.e^e"  mDted  the  late  L°rd  ^ t. 
stant  passing  of  Acts  to  amend  Acts  of  which  and  four,  which  prompted^  ^ , cept 

nobody  (save  themselves  and  the  Queers  bum  to  wnte  JLularly  illnstratedby 
printer)  has  been  aware  of  the  existence;  their  ance  of  which  i g wbich  his  Me® 
incessant  passing  of  other  Acts  to  repeal  other  the  events  of  t e y 


e done  in  criminal  co^s 


Tyrannical  deeds  weTe  ^?"ed'"nd  ninetydk'f' 

in  the  yearsseventeenhddhe  ^ Co*; 
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circJmstan^s,  CJistfnce  of 

and  greatness  of  their  emit*  suPPosed  clearness 
prisoners  on  their  triX  \lend,ug  to  prejudice 
claim  than  usua  en  hi 

ness,  which,  far  mo« f'f 
terrors,  procurer  r . ^ the  law  s 

out  which  courts  lef  ihemrnU‘^nty’  c"d  wi,h‘ 
only  alienate  and  provoke.-P  h “ ,hey  may- 

Household  Words.  j 


matnInedF„dj:.Sh0U’d  ”“d  »™  Bacons  to 
Household  Words , March,  i8«:6 

i . J 


rroras. 

precedents*  and  thii  ! contrary  reports  and 
concern  the  statutes  aX™^*01?  doth  likewise 
respect  that  there  are  ,r  8CtS  °f  ParIiament,  in 
statutes,  and  some  dlvers,  cross  and  cuffing 
taken  in  Tive^L^  “ th^  ma7  & 
fore  would  I wish  hnth  1?^  senses » and  there- 

Ports,  as  well  Tn  the  ® V*08®  Statutes  and  re- 
peat once  ^ Common  ,aw» 

and  that  not  onhr  a"d  reconciled  > 

scraped  out  of  our  h«  ontraneties  should  be 

Puuai  statute  as  wer^mad.bK,.'rVe"  that  snch 

the  time  which  do  not  ad'  but,  for  t*le  use  of 
of  this  our  time Wlth  lhe  condition 
of  our  '»  >*  left  out 

methinks  be  made  d ‘*fora>“<*on  might, 

deserves  ;7arlTament  toThy(WTk-  a"d  «>' 

doing  it.”  ° sat  of  purpose  for 

re  visioi n aifd  Second? i at i on113 ^ ' tr l T th‘S  mature 
to  heap  confusedly  and  7hl,!e  we  add  heap 
dead.  There  are  *on  ^ ?g  Ci  1Vmg  laws  with 
dead  statutes  for  England aL°n  ^ ^ thousand  ;J 
jects  as  vain  as  th?g'!?  - I relatlng  to  sub- 
castle.  ‘‘The  hvL  ^1^  °,f  COa,S  to  Ne^'  " 
dead,”  said  Bacon  fj*  m ^ arms  of  the  c 
echoing  his  warnTng  We  **  at  this  daX  £ 

Said  LorH  *[OUSehold  Word*>  March,  1856. 
tion  of  the  statutes’ slS°fPeat,1S  the  accumula- 
cross  each  other  and  ae?***?-  d°  th°Se  statutes  th 
f*  painty  of ’the  ,aw  they>  that  * 


rCr  1050. 

^ vaJou7sucFeLFne"hrZaon0r,S  made  with 

h!  Thirty  yearn  “so  sfr  pyK  ,a?:ame.ndment- 
v statutes  consolidated  1 0 ert  ^eel  'n  three 
y*  criminal  law  Five  vea  J /f  °/  the  °ld 
bourne  consoHdamd^hr^Tf ' *’ Lord  Mel' 

1 

1 Of  superseding  old,  bad  law  with 

' Me-  Juut.ee  Willes  ,o  thank-hav”  stveFa 
‘he  ,aw  needing  Part  ‘be 
Household  Words , March,  1856. 

in  fthT„“  ouF  velJUT'nLan  W3S  Perfected 
which  were  en^nf  .^ears. » fourteen  months  of 
of  the  legal  «"  w,nn,°’v»>g  the  chaff  out 

vears  T?fk  ^ accumulated  in  a thousand 
lawyers  T?3,7'  “,ded  by, a s,alr  of  seventeen 

Household  Words,  March,  1856. 


fe  certainty  of  the  law  they’  that 

h?aP*”  Wd  Bacon  saS  thf  ^ u°St  in  the 
of  our  public  statute  d th  when  the  number 
hundred  and  seventv  Was  *WO  thousand  one 
^t  hrain  that  ever  a^*  ^us*  the  profound- 
Jtself  to  be  lost  in  the  g COJered’  pronounced 
? .two  thousand  one  K °£  a ,BT  constructed 
disjointed  statutes  Frnm^  !!nd  seventy-one 
the  maze  has  been  J,!?  hlS,  day  to  our  own>  I 
enlargement.  New  law^8"1 1 progress  of 
outskirts  of  the  rest  u bung  on  to  the 

the  outskirts  of  thk’  o tCF  than  n.ew  streets  on 
Neighbourhoods  SDrina F metroPoIis ; new  legal 
fre  pushed  throuX  hf  uP>  "T  streets  of  ia^ 
legislation  and  afl  thu  ?f  oId  estahlished 
provement  still  goes^on  ^ r *?Idin*  and  im* 

nT?  of  ^ old  buildinW  H Ut  ® °r  no  carting 
rubbish.  ...  Gilding  materials  and  other 

®f“»?whM  Ste7f  a°le?aF  S,atu,es  PerPle*ed 
,*bo  «n  feel  easy  witK  ?,e'"US  ”ust  he  be  i 

ffi'nd?  11  « n,a„ifese^h,:riXe1a:"li 


» ‘'aw.ViJ,  lO^O. 

e ?r  rf°L  j: 

! gsslli 

, enme,  is  a want  of  aall  .s  x a 

u"2seni  ^immis"t’Undi"5'ln'‘ 

•C'pW.'SifAs 

that  h -an  S fror?t  tooth  is  to  maim  him  • but 
^jler,s  not  maimed  by  the  knocking  out  of  a 
gnnder;  because  with  a front  tooth  hf  can  bite 
and  tear  an  enemy,  but  with  a grinder  he  can 
only  masticate  his  food.  an 

Household  Words. 

has  beenU^Unt0  r°\long  and  how  ^eady 

tralion  nf  n?„P  SS  °,f  .reform  in  ,he  adminis- 
criminal  justice.  The  spirit  of 
Eng  sh  liberty— the  sense  of  equal  rights  among 
all  citizens— has,  in  this  one  department  of  the 
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law  prevailed  against  every  unwholesome  pre* 
ccdent^^nd  h* slowly  raised  our  courts  of 
criminal  law  to  a character  of  which  we  have 
had,  in  the  trial  of  the  Poisoner,  certainly  a 
crowning  illustration.  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  freest  and  the  fairest  courts  of  justice 
may  say  it  most  deliberately— in  the  world. 

7 7 Household  Words,  1856. 

But  one  touch  more  is  needed  to  complete 
Ihis  rough  sketch  of  the  union  between  law  and 
order  on  our  statute-books  and  records  Of 
the  legislation  thus  conducted  no  proper  ac- 
counts are  kept.  We  have,  indeed,  some  con- 
solidation  of  the  criminal  law,  and  some  effort 
to  supply  annually  criminal  statistics.  But  while 
in  France  the  whole  relation  of  crime  to  the 
population  is  set  forth  by  tables  of  the  results 
o(  accusations  and  decisions,  carefully  recorded, 
we  have  no  returns  whatever  from  our  civil 
courts;  none  with  regard  to  the  common  law,  , 
and  none  from  any  of  the  courts  of  equity. 
Even  the  returns  we  have  are  almost  useless. 

Household  Words , March,  1850* 

I wonder  why  I feel  a glow  of  complacency 
in  a court  of  justice,  when  I hear  the  learned 
judges  taking  uncommon  pains  to  prevent  the 
prisoner  from  letting  out  the  truth.  If  the 
object  of  the  trial  be  to  discover  the  truth,  per- 
haps it  might  be  as  edifying  to  hear  it,  even 
from  the  prisoner,  as  to  hear  what  is  unquestion- 
ably not  the  truth  from  the  prisoner’s  advocate. 
I wonder  why  I say,  in  a flushed  and  rapturous 
manner,  that  it  would  be  “ un-English”  to  ex- 
amine the  prisoner.  I suppose  that  with  com- 
mon fairness  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
confuse  him,  unless  he  lied ; and  if  he  did  lie, 
I suppose  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to  con- 
fusion too  soon.  . . , . 

Household  Words. 


I have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a sum  of 
money  left  to  me  by  a will  which  has  been 
drawn  by  an  illogical  (for  I won’t  say  roguish) 
lawyer;  who  has  inserted  a parenthesis  in  the  | 
most  inconsiderate  manner,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  most  important  paragraph,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  context,  and  only  calculated  to  create 
hef.rt-burnings  and  fees.  The  bequest  is  made 
to  three  families:  and  the  only  matter  in  dispute 
is,  whether  one  of  the  third  shares  should  be 
divided.  I wished  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  one 
of  the  Vice  Chancellors,  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  to  give  me  his  reading  of  the  passage 
in  question,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I am 
driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Without  there 
being  the  slightest  question  as  to  pedigree  in- 
volved in  the  matter,  I am  required  to  produce 
somebody  who  knew  my  grandmother  before 

her  marriage  seventy  years  ago;  who  knew 

when  she  was  married,  and  where  she  was  mar- 

ried, and  whom  she  married  ; and  who  must 

swear  in  the  most  determined  and  awful  man- 

ner that  she  had  four  children,  and  no  more  and 
no  less,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Of  course  there 
are  writings  produced,  and  marked  with  all  the 
letters  in  the  alphabet,  from  A to  Z inclusive, 


tKre  is  the  difficulty  ofpe^d'"ganybody  ^ 
eighty  that  mere  signing  his  or  "5  ^ 

an  affidavit  and  kissing  the |Mw  J^sand 
two  and  sixpence  a tn®*>  _ of  Chancery 

common  proceeding  as  the  Co 

inSiSlS  U Household  Words,  April,  it* 

jz  ffw-as,  rHSS 

lines  pretty  regularly  concur ; tecum  ^ v 
poses  to  which  they  tend  are  ev  ry 
similar. 

It  is  his  [the  legislator’s]  best  po^£«2 
ply  with  the  common  be  which  it  is  sus- 
|i,e  it  all  the  improvements  of  "b'chI£mt 
ceptible.  . 

Law  is  the  science  ;"  w“f  pi'edToth« 
powers  of  the  understanding  are  app 
greatest  number  of  facts.  ^ g jOHNSOn. 

He  who  knows 

produce  total  impunity,  a fear  0f  hurrying 
are  concealed  and  forgotten  there  b n0 

the  offender  to  that  stat  Uule  Wuh  man- 

repentance,  has  convers  >7  reproach  or 

kind.  And  whatever  epiAets  otjePomthose 

contempt  this  compassion  "7  j know  not 

who  confound  cruelty  wi j h . less  power- 
whether  any  wise  man  WOU!?Js1Ss,hemeofinvig* 

ful,  or  less  extensive.  ...I™  and  extirpating 

orating  the  laws  by  rela  » f common 

wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so  remote  1 rom 
practice  that  I might  lybymy 

it  to  the  public,  could  I be  . ^?ore  by  ascribing 
observations:  1 shall,  th  endeavoarto 


Dr.  S.  Johnson  : — djct 

The  right  of  juries  to  return  0f 

in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  ^ con. 

our  [the  English]  constitu .on,  not  to  ^ ^ 
trolled  or  limited  by  the  judges, 
shape  questioned  by  the  legi  * j^nus. 

The  laws  are  at  thafsociety  lab°nrs 

essence,  the  greatest  curse  tn  j^poR. 

under’  i evidence  arc 

I do  apprehend  that  the  ni  es i o framed  by 
to  be  considered  as 

for  convenience  in  eoul  fJ^  in  dial 


men 
is  a case 


convenience  in  cow  jj  ^ in  uwi 

is  a case  that  ought  to  ® ^dering  evidence  i° 
light;  and  I take  it  that  com  de^  -ustice]  it 
this  way  [viz.,  according  Qf  Engl* 

agreeable  to  the  CHIEF- Jt>STICE 

There  needs  no  a'quaff'15®"1 * * *' 

whole  world  in  a flam  L’EsTRANG6* 

plaintiff  and  defendant. 
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is  \ law  ofJ  nature»  as  intelligible  to  a 
rational  creature  and  studier  of  that  law  as  the 
positive  laws  of  commonwealths.  Locke. 

Civil  law  and  histoiy  are  studies  which  a 

upon”01  bardy  tOUch 


;.,2?fiatki0n  great  enr,ergencies,  the  State  mav 
S5ably  a retrosPective  act  against  an 
offender,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  We  a " 

S "lth  .on>y  one  argument  on  the  other 
side  which  has  m it  enough  of  reason 

Dunfsh^^i  ASarninS»  il  is  said,  is  the  end  of 

l geneTmle  bn?  ?Unishn,e"f  n°t  by 

taSS3r*nf.,“d  r'estpai"  «*&  ««  to 

inlo  sS'h1!  sophism  has  found  its  way 
into  several  books  on  penal  legislation  -a 

Z\  hrr °f  a -O-Plo  refutation  t 

all*  firSt  P aCe’  Punlshments  ex  Post  facto  are  not 
akogether  useiess  even  as  warnine{  xhey  are 

Sn?ed °r  Par'iCU,ar  C,aSS  stand  „ 
£2!  Th  f warn‘"e*.  to  favourites  and  min- 

tar  s&s* -3T& 
s 

gers  wHch  me  fo^!"*  SOCJet)'Jfrom  'hose  dan- 

InZ“esedoTrauVhy'  ofr,hehends: 

n:£ S^aV^-- 

it  is  infi„Telv  mr"'e  and  ^ed  statesman. 

alone  to  justify the utS*”1  ’ S°  in,portant  «* 
it  Were  f • u utmost  seventy,  even  though 

uhis  fa,e  w°uid  »*  *£ 
indeed,  we  XuM  ^ example-  At  present, 
to  take  such  a ™ 11  ex,rernely  pernicious 

than  Strafford  .?ree- even  W1,l>  a worse  minister 
present  ,f  \worse  ““Id  exist;  for,  at 

m fmm  T? ‘ haS  °“ly  to  withhold  its  sip- 
change  of  hands  produce  an  immediate 

ent  in  the  X 7h£uCa?e  Was  widely  differ‘ 

Prince  had  gov^ed  durin  iS  th®  FirSt*  That 

any  Parliament  an^  dunng  eleven  years  without 
sitting,  had  sun™^’  JVf>D  'Then  Parliament  was 
“°st  Violent  rem^strlnces  'n6ham  8631051  “S 
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J’e  w°uld  not  he  convicted  of  a burglary  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a jury,  when  thlre  is 
r^00-  bUt.n0t  shsolote  demonstration^ 

tui WC Crm'V  bythe  P"»ner before  them 
is  «„Sd  h ^Ul  t.y  of  manslaughter.  But  this 

no  moJi  d"7  ,Tu,onal-  The  ™l«  Of  evidence 
no  more  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  inter 

m£ht  ask<!  'll80  ,be  rules  of  ari>hmetic.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  we  have  a greater 
chance  of  throwing  a six  when  we  are  pS 
for  a penny  than  when  we  are  playing  fo-  a 

s°sXtr?dS'.r  tha‘  8 {ona  of  Isiaf which 

IS  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  justice  in  n 
matter  affecting  liberty  and  property  is  insuffi 
cient  ,n  a matter  affecting  life.  Na/  if  a mode 
of  proceeding  be  too  lax  for  capitaf  cases,  it  is 
a fortiori,  too  lax  for  all  others;  for,  in  capital’ 
cases,  the  principles  of  human  nathre  will  always 
afford  considerable  security.  No  jX  is  so 
cruel  as  he  who  indemnifies  himself  fof  scrupu- 
losity  in  cases  of  blood  by  license  in  affairs  of 

Te  nnVm*5°r?nCe-  The  differe"ce  in  tale  on 
the  one  side  far  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
difference  in  weight  on  the  other.  P 

Lord  Macaulay:  Hallam,  Sept.  1828 


an^pe^hil™  ,S  °J  °Pin,on  that  a bill  of  pains 
he  dmws  l?ic?Ugbt  l°  have  passed?  hut 

his  distinctions^usually  a're  j His  "*■  ^ *?* 
as  we  can  colWi  :»  • , s °P,n,on»  so  far 

insurmountable  ohi!i£thlS,that  there  are  a,most 

for  capital  punishm ‘‘ons  to  retrospective  laws 
!hat’  where  the  pun- 

comparatively  de^h’  rhe  objections  are 

taking  the  seven  „ Now’  the  Practice  of 
ation,  when  the  tL°I-  he  penalty  into  consider- 

Procedureand  theUeS|t,0nr,S  about  the  mode  of 
sufficiently  common*1  Cwf  e^ldence* is  no  doubt 
dieted  of  a Xu  , We  °ften  see  a man  con-  I 
simple  larceny  on  evidence  on  which  I 


in  neeHieVre  that a°  ^“"t^  ever  Stood  so  much 
in  need  of  a code  of  laws  as  India;  and  I be- 

hhVekaiS<>  lhat  th-ere  never  was  a country  in 
which  the  want  might  so  easily  be  supplied^  I 
said  that  there  were  many  points  of  analogy 

of  lIkee  Ayrhe  ?tatC  °f  that  country  after  the  faB 
of  the  Mogul  power  and  the  state  of  Europe 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  one 
respect  the  analogy  is  very  striking.  As  there 
were  m Europe  then,  so  there  are  in  India  now, 

^TalkSyi 5 lms  of  law  wideIy  differing  from 
each  other,  but  coexisting  and  coequal.  The 
indigenous  population  has  its  own  laws.  Each 
or  the  successive  race  of  conquerors  has  brought 
with  it  its  own  peculiar  jurisprudence:  the  Mus- 
sulman his  Koran  and  the  innumerable  com- 

ZluTS  T thJ  uKoran>  the  Englishman  his 
Statute  Book  and  his  Term  Reports.  As  there 

^tal£shed  ItaI^  at  one  and  the  same 
Ume,  the  Roman  Law,  the  Lombard  Law, -the 
Riparian  Law,  the  Bavarian  Law,  and  the  Salic 
Law  so  we  have  now  in  our  Eastern  empire 
Hindoo  Law,  Mahometan  Law,  Parsee  Law, 
English  Law,  peipetually  mingling  with  each 
other  and  disturbing  each  other,  varying  with 
the  person,  varying  with  the  place.  In  one  and 
the  same  cause  the  process  and  pleadings  are 
in  the  fashion  of  one  nation,  the  judgment  is 
according  to  the  laws  of  another.  An  issue  is 
evolved  according  to  the  rules  of  Westminster 
and  decided  according  to  those  of  Benares. 
The  only  Mahometan  book  in  the  nature  of  a 
code  is  the  Koran ; the  only  Hindoo  book,  the 
Institutes.  Everybody  who  knows  those  books 
knows  that  they  provide  for  a very  small  part 
of  the  cases  which  must  arise  in  every  commu- 
nity. All  beyond  them  is  comment  and  tra- 
dition. Our  regulations  in  civil  mat  ers  do  not 
define  rights,  but  merely  establish  remedies.  If 
a point  of  Hindoo  law  arises,  the  Judge  calls  on 
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the  Pundit  for  an  opinion.  If  a point  of  Ma- 
hometan law  arises,  the  Judge  applies  to  the 
Cauzee.  What  the  integrity  of  these  function- 
aries is,  we  may  learn  from  Sir  William  Jones. 
That  eminent  man  declared  that  he  could  not 
answer  it  to  his  conscience  to  decide  any  point 
of  law  on  the  faith  of  a Hindoo  expositor.  Sir 
Thomas  Strange  confirms  this  declaration.  Even 
if  there  were  no  suspicion  of  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  interpreters  of  the  law,  the  science 
which  they  profess  is  in  such  a state  of  confusion 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  answers. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  the  Government  of  India , July 
io,  1833. 


Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  tells  us  that  it  is  a 
delusion  to  fancy  that  there  is  any  known  and 
fixed  law  under  which  the  Hindoo  people  live; 
that  texts  may  be  produced  on  any  side  of  any 
question;  that  expositors  equal  in  authority  per- 
petually contradict  each  other ; that  the  obsolete 
law  is  perpetually  confounded  with  the  law 
actually  in  force ; and  that  the  first  lesson  to  be 
impressed  on  a functionary  who  has  to  admin- 
ister law  is  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  extracting 
certainty  from  the  books  of  the  jurist.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  in  practice  the  decisions  of  the 
tribunal  are  altogether  arbitrary.  What  is  ad- 
ministered is  not  law,  but  a kind  of  rude  and 
capricious  equity.  I asked  an  able  and  excellent 
judge  lately  returned  from  India  how  one  of 
our  Zillah  Courts  would  decide  several  legal 
questions  of  great  importance,  questions  not 
involving  considerations  of  religion  or  of  caste, 
mere  questions  of  commercial  law.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  a mere  lottery.  He  knew  how  he 
should  himself  decide  them.  But  he  knew 
nothing  more.  I asked  a most  distinguished 
civil  servant  of  the  Company,  with  reference  to 
the  clause  of  this  Bill  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
whether,  at  present,  if  a dancing-girl  ran  away 
from  her  master  the  judge  would  force  her  to  go 
back.  “ Some  judges,”  he  said,  “ send  a girl 
back.  Others  set  her  at  liberty.  The  whole  is 
a mere  matter  of  chance.  Everything  depends 
on  the  temper  of  the  individual  judge.” 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  the  Government  of  India.  Tuly 
10,1833. 


Even  in  this  country  we  have  had  complaint! 
of  judge-made  law  ; even  in  this  country,  when 
the  standard  of  morality  is  higher  than  in  almos 
any  other  part^  of  the  world ; where  during 
several  generations  not  one  depositary  of  0111 
legal  traditions  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
personal  corruption ; where  there  are  populai 
institutions;  where  every  decision  is  watched  bj 
a shrewd  and  learned  audience  ; where  there 
an  intelligent  and  discerning  public;  when 
every  remarkable  case  is  fully  reported  in  ; 
hundred  newspapers ; where,  in  short,  there  v 
everything  which  can  mitigate  the  evils  of  sue! 
a system.  But  judge-made  law,  where  there  ii 
an  absolute  government  and  a lax  morality 
where  there  is  no  bar  and  no  public,  is  a curst 
and  scandal  not  to  be  endured.  It  is  time  tha 


the  magistrate  should  know  what  law  he  is  ti 
administer,  that  the  subject  should  know  under 
what  law  he  is  to  live. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  the  Government  of  India , Jily 
10,  1833. 

A code  is  almost  the  only  blessing,  perhaps  il 
is  the  only  blessing,  which  absolute  governments 
are  better  fitted  to  confer  on  a nation  than  popu- 
lar governments.  The  work  of  digesting  a vast 
and  artificial  system  of  unwritten  jurisprudence 
is  far  more  easily  performed,  and  far  better  per- 
formed, by  few  minds  than  by  many,  by  a Na- 
poleon than  by  a Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a government  like  that  of 
Prussia  or  Denmark  than  by  a government  like 
that  of  England.  A quiet  knot  of  two  or  three 
veteran  jurists  is  an  infinitely  better  machinery 
for  such  a purpose  than  a large  popular  assem- 
bly divided,  as  such  assemblies  almost  always 
are,  into  adverse  factions. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Speech  on  the  Government  of  India, , 
July  10,  1833. 

The  best  codes  extant,  if  malignantly  criti- 
cised, will  be  found  to  furnish  matter  for  cen- 
sure in  every  page : . . . the  most  copious  and 
precise  of  human  languages  furnish  but  a very 
imperfect  machinery  to  the  legislator. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Introductory  Report  upon  the  Indian  Lena! 
Code  : Macaulay's  Works,  Complete, . ed- 
ited by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,  1866, 
8 vols.  8vo,  vii.  416. 


There  are  two  things  which  a legislator  should 
always  have  in  view  while  he  is  framing  laws: 
the  one  is,  that  they  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
precise  ; the  other,  that  they  should  be  easily 
understood.  To  unite  precision  and  simplicity 
in  definitions  intended  to  include  large  classes 
of  things,  and  to  exclude  others  very  similar  to 
many  of  those  which  are  included,  will  ot  en 
be  utterly  impossible.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  best  course. 
That  a law,  and  especially  a penal  law,  snou 
be  drawn  in  words  which  convey  no  meaning 
the  people  who  are  to  obey  it,  is  an  evil, 
the  other  hand,  a loosely  worded  law  is  no  a , 
and  to  whatever  extent  a legislature  uses  imgu 
expressions,  to  that  extent  it  abdicates  its  un 
tions,  and  resigns  the  power  of  making  law 


• courts  of  justice. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Introductory  Report  upon  the  Indian 
Code : Macaulay's  Works , Complete,^ 
ited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,  lW, 


It  appears  to  us  that  an  the  works  whi 
dicate  that  an  act  is  a proper  subject  for 
punishment  meet  in  the  act  of  false  p e nf* 
That  false  pleading  always  does  some  harm 
plain.  Even  when  it  is  not  followed  up  y 
evidence,  it  always  delays  justice.  1 a 
pleading  produces  any  compensating 
atone  for  this  harm  has  never,  so  far  as  w ' 
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been  even  alleged.  . . . We  have  as  yet  spoken 
only  of  the  direct  injury  produced  to  honest  liti- 
gants by  false  pleading.  But  this  injury  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  a part,  and  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  part,  of  the  evil  engendered  by  the 
practice.  If  there  be  any  place  where  truth 
.-ught  to  be  held  in  peculiar  honour,  from  which 
falsehood  ought  to  be  driven  with  peculiar  se- 
verity, in  which  exaggerations  which  elsewhere 
would  be  applauded  as  the  innocent  sport  of  the 
fancy,  or  pardoned  as  the  natural  effect  of  ex- 
cited passion,  ought  to  be  discouraged,  that  place 
is  a Court  of  Justice.  We  object,  therefore,  to 
the  use  of  legal  fictions,  even  when  the  mean- 
ing of  those  fictions  is  generally  understood,  and 
we  have  done  our  best  to  exclude  them  from 
this  code.  But  that  a person  should  come  be- 
fore a Court,  should  tell  that  Court  premeditated 
and  circumstantial  lies  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  postponing  the  settlement  of  a just 
demand,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  should  incur 
no  punishment  whatever,  seems  to  as  to  be  a 
state  of  things  to  which  nothing  but  habit  could 
reconcile  wise  and  honest  men.  Public  opinion 
is  vitiated  by  the  vicious  state  of  the  laws.  Men 
who  in  any  other  circumstances  would  shrink 
from  falsehood  have  no  scruple  about  setting  up 
false  pleas  against  just  demands.  There  is  one 
place,  and  only  one,  where  deliberate  untruths 
told  with  the  intent  to  injure  are  not  considered 
as  discreditable,  and  that  place  is  a Court  of 
Justice.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  tribunals 
operates  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality,  and 
to  diminish  the  esteem  in  which  veracity  is  held; 
and  the  very  place  which  ought  to  be  kept  sacred 
from  misrepresentations  such  as  would  else- 
where be  venial  becomes  the  only  place  where 
it  is  considered  as  idle  scrupulosity  to  shrink 
from  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  consider  a law  for  punishing  false  plead- 
ing as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  expeditious 
and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice,  and 
we  trust  that  the  passing  of  such  a law  will 
speedily  follow  the  appearance  of  the  code  of 
procedure.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Notes  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code  : Macaulay's 
Works,  1866,  8 vols.  8vo,  vii.  484. 

When  we  pass  from  the  science  of  medicine 
to  that  of  legislation,  we  find  the  same  difference 
between  the  systems  of  th  «e  two  great  men 
[Plato  and  Bacon].  Plate  \t  the  commence- 
m*nt  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  lays  it  down  as 
a fundamental  principle  that  the  end  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  men  virtuous.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  extravagant  conclusions  to  which 
Mich  a proposition  leads.  Bacon  well  knew  to 
now  great  an  extent  the  happiness  of  every  so- 
Cle<t\mUSt  t^ePen<^  on  the  virtue  of  its  members ; 
and  he  also  knew  what  legislators  can  and  what 
•7  P°  f°r  the  purpose  of  promoting 

vir  ue.  'pie  vjew  which  jje  has  gjven  Df  the  end 
egisjation,  and  of  the  principal  means  for 
e attainment  of  that  end,  has  always  seemed 
us  eminently  happy,  even  among  the  many 
appy  passages  of  the  same  kind  with  which  his 
rks  abound.  [De  Augmentis,  Lib.  3,  Cap.  3, 


Aph.  5.]  . . . The  end  is  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  The  means  are  the  imparting  of  moral 
and  religious  educadon ; the  providing  of  every- 
thing necessary  for  defence  against  foreign  ene- 
mies; the  maintaining  of  internal  order;  the 
establishing  of  a judicial,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial system,  under  which  wealth  may  be 
rapidly  accumulated  and  securely  enjoyed. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 

Equity  had  been  gradually  shaping  itself  into 
a refined  science  which  no  human  faculties  could 
master  without  long  and  intense  application. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

*•  Law,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “ is  the  science  in 
which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding 
are  applied  to  the  greatest  number  of  facts;” 
and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  variety 
and  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence, 
and  with  the  prodigious  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion employed  upon  them,  can  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  observation. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

The  law  of  England  has  been  chiefly  formed 
out  of  the  simple  principles  of  natural  justice  by 
a long  series  of  judicial  decisions. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  human  affairs  so  noble  a spectacle 
as  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  progress  of 
jurisprudence;  where  we  may  contemplate  the 
cautions  and  unwearied  exertions  of  wise  men 
through  a long  course  of  ages,  withdrawing 
every  case,  as  it  arises,  from  the  dangerous 
power  of  discretion,  and  subjecting  it  to  inflex- 
ible rules,  extending  the  dominion  of  justice 
and  reason,  and  gradually  contracting  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits  the  domain  of  brutal 
force  and  arbitrary  will. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

The  arguments  on  the  other  side  [that  is, 
arguments  against  admitting  the  testimony  in 
question  from  the  novelty  of  the  case]  prove 
nothing.  Does  it  follow  from  thence  that  no 
witnesses  can  be  examined  in  a case  that  never 
specifically  existed  before,  or  that  an  action  can- 
not be  brought  in  a case  that  never  happened 
before?  Reason  (being  stated  to  be  the  first 
ground  of  all  laws  by  the  author  of  the  book 
called  Doctor  and  Student)  must  determine  the 
case.  Therefore  the  only  question  is,  whether 
upon  principles  of  reason,  justice,  and  conveni- 
ence, this  witness  be  admissible.  Cases  in  law 
depend  upon  the  occasions  which  give  rise  to 
them.  Lord  Mansfield  : 

(when  Solicitor-General  Murray) : Ormi - 
chund  v.  Barker,  1st  Atkyns. 

All  evidence  is  according  to  the  subjecl-n\atter 
to  which  it  is  applied \ There  is  a great  deal  of 
difference  between  length  of  time  that  operates 
as  a bar  to  a claim  and  that  which  is  used  only 
by  way  of  evidence.  Length  of  time  used 
merely  by  way  of  evidence  may  be  left  to  the 
consideration  of  the  jury,  to  be  credited  or  not, 
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or  to  draw  their  inferences  one  way  or 
according  to  circumstances.  I do  an 

Mayor  of  Hull  v.  Horner:  Confers  Re- 

ports  t 109. 

General  rules  are  wisely  ^ltehed  ^ 
tainine  justice  with  ease,  certainty,  and  dispatch , 
but  the^great  end  of  them  being  to  do  justice, 
the  Court  will  see  that  it  be  really  obtained. 

The  courts  have  been  more  liberal  of  late  years 
in  their  determinations,  and  have  more  en- 
deavoured  to  attend  to  the  ******** 
case,  than  formerly.  Lord  Mansfield. 

Some  are  allured  to  law,  not  on  the  contem- 
plation of  equity,  but  on  the  promising  and 
pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fc^on- 
tentions,  and  flowing  fees. 

An  unwritten  law  of  common  nght,  so  en 
graven  in  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors  and  by 
them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and  claimed,  “J 
it  needed  not  enrolling.  Milton. 

It  was  not  a moral,  but  a judicial,  law,  and  so 
was  abrogated;  . . . which  law  the  ministry  of 
Christ  came  not  to  deal  with.  Milton. 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  possession 
and  usance : ’Tis  dangerous  to  trace  them  back- 
ward to  their  beginning;  they  grow  great,  and 
ennoble  themselves  like  our  rivers  by  running  : 
but  follow  them  upward  to  their  source,  tis  but 
a little  spring,  scarce  discernible,  that  swells 
thus,  and  thus  fortifies  itself  by  growing  old. 

Do  but  consult  the  ancient  considerations  that 
gave  the  first  motion  to  this  famous  torrent  so 
full  of  dignity  and  reverence:  you  will  find  them 
so  light  and  weak,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  these 
people,  who  weigh  and  reduce  every  thing  to 
reason,  and  who  admit  nothing  by  authority,  or 
upon  trust,  have  their  judgments  very  remote 
and  differing  from  those  of  the  publick.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  people  who  take  their  pattern  from 
the  first  image  of  nature  should  in  most  of  their 
opinions  swerve  from  the  common  path.  1 

Montaigne  : | 

JEssays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

All  beings  have  their  laws ; the  Deity  has  his 
laws,  the  material  world  has  its  laws,  superior 
intelligences  have  their  laws,  the  beasts  have 
their  laws,  and  man  has  his  laws. 

Montesquieu. 

They  [the  Utopians]  have  but  few  laws,  and 
such  is  their  constitution  that  they  need  not 
many.  They  do  very  much  condemn  other 
nations  whose  laws,  together  with  the  comments 
on  them,  swell  up  so  many  volumes,  for  they 
think  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to 
obey  a body  of  laws  that  are  both  of  such  a 
bulk  and  so  dark  that  they  cannot  be  read  or 
understood  by  every  one  of  the  subjects.  They 
have  no  lawyers  among  them,  for  they  consider 
them  as  a sort  of  people  whose  profession  it  is 
disguise  matters  as  well  as  to  wrest  laws ; and 

herefore  they  think  it  is  much  better  that  every 


man  should  plead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to 
the  judge.  Sir  T.  More  : Utopia- 

A law  presupposes  an  agent;  this  is  only  the 
mode  according  “Z^/^ork^ccord’.ng 
implies  a power.  Without  this  agent, 

^tuUht^rrtUich  are  both  ffis.iuct  Iron, 
itself,  the  law  does  nothing,  is  noth,ngpAL£Y. 

The  first  maxim  of  ‘ f^' 
laws  be  made  by  one  se  tliat  tbe  legis- 

tered  by  another:  in  other  wo^s,  that  tne  g 
lative  and  judicial  characters  be  kept  pP^ 

The  wisdom  of  ™an.^th0fn,°uri«,'o''  one 
happier  institution  than  human  life  ot 

founded  in  a juster  knowledge  of  k“m‘AU£V 
of  human  capacity. 

Before  the  invention  ^ '^^^"’"'fancics 
lions  in  supreme  rulers  m weighing  in 


tions  in  supreme  rulers  mau<=  weiching  in 
both  their  treasurers  and  hangmen,  we.g  g 
this  balance  good  and  evi . ^ ^ Raleigh. 

It  is  extremely  proper  that  *^*^1  but 
some  general  rules  in  r®ja  h u would 

if  exceptions  were  not  allowed  to  There 

be  better  to  demolish  ^ ******  * Lon  that  we 
is  no  general  rule  wit  evidence  shall  be 

know  of  but  tb’s,-— tha  ffh(  case  WM  afford. 

admitted  whxch  the  nature  f this  are 

I will  show  that  rules  as  ^dence. 

broke  in  's4^e  binding  than 

There  is  no  rule  that  seems  i evidencein 

that  a man  shall  not  be  ad  ^ Hoe  ang 

his  own  case,  and  ye  .books  are  allowed 
Cry  is  an  exception.  A rna  ubsttnce  the 

to  be  evidence.  „ 

same,  his  servant’s  books,  because^  * ., 

the  ease  requires  rf,— as  m * (I, at  a wife 

servants.  Another  general  rul  ^.hasbeen 
cannot  be  witness  agairtst  her  n her  ex 

broke  in  upon  in  cases  of  treason.  ^ ^ 
ception  to  the  genera  I words  of  a 

I be  examined  without  lhe  case  of 

I dying  man  are  given  in 

murder.  . _ cT1»  DUDLEY  RYDEE. 

Attorney-General  Sir  uvd  with 

Our  laws  are  so  numeroustbab  tog  (uniishej 

their  commentaries,  they  would  h ^ lived 

sufficient  solid  reading  for  Ad*™,*  he  „„dd 
until  now ; and  the  be  ' when  he  concluded 

probably  have  been  as  St.  John: 

as  when  he  began.  sir  T.  More's  Utopia 
No  state  can  be  "^aUawThath^ 

the  body  of  those  impenal  l custom  bath 
force  of  a law,  otherwise  tha  SeLdeN. 

particularly  induced  it.  tQ  ^hof 

The  common  law  of  -Singly  i®ore  ** 

perpetuities; 

stricted  there  than  in  any  otherADAM 
archy. 
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The  obliging  power  of  Ihe  law  is  neither 
ponded 'in,  nor  to  be  measured  by,  the  rewards 
find  punishments  annexed  to  it. 

South. 

. iU  *?W  th?4  a man  is  obliged  by  is  reducible 
to  the  law  of  nature,  the  positive  law  of  God 
in  his  word,  and  the  law  of  man  enacted  by  the 
Clvl1  P°wer*  South. 


It  [the  divine  law]  may  be  taken  as  a cove- 
nant conveying  life,  upon  absolute,  entire,  inde- 
fective  obedience,  and  awarding  death  to  those 
who  fail  in  the  least  punctilio.  South. 

a«^WSj°Ughl  to„be  fashi°ned  unto  the  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
meant,  and  not  to  be  imposed  upon  them  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  rule  of  right. 

Edmund  Spenser. 

0Jhere“  Som,eltlinB  sawed  j„  misery  to  great 
and  good  minds;  for  this  reason  all  wise  law- 
givere  have  been  extremely  tender  how  they  let 
:™!(he  “an  who  has  right  on  his  fide 

ttkirmMan  of  resentment  a«ainst 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  456. 

me^AK*ry*iSrtht-dte^artlnCnt  of  ethics»  the 

Snons  f n°A-  °f  ^ ,S  to  lay  down  rules  or 
is  lTr  d'reC!,,ng  h°W  to  act  wherever  there 
s any  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

naT"°  ‘^nf  ,sPeak  ““ch  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
of  h™g  d laWS  and  a Prudent  management 
Stillingfleet. 

lhtN°™e,  apPrecia,es  more  fully  than  myself 
the  general  importance  of  the  study  of  the  law 

as  thSCeS  3 h,gher  VaIue  uP°n  thal  science 
’ogetlifr  by  Which  society  is  held 

mfinl  • j d ,the  cause  of  public  justice  is 

Hbertv'nor  ^ Vindicated-  Without  i neither 
eve^dearpr  "°r  lifc'  nor  which  is 

a Tinmo  f lban  lfe’  a £ood  rePutan  tn,  is  for 
a moment  secure  It  is,  i„  short,  the’  grea[ 

every  humT*  T*-1**  and  embraces 

so  manv  ^ re,Ia.t,on-  It  links  man  to  man  by 
cies  that  rhtUa Vtle5’  and  duties» and  dependen- 
oS^ons  itUhg.  °ftCn  SHent  and  ~ in  its 

hw  sockl  nl  b °meS  at  once  the  m>  n‘ster  to 

social  virtues  CCSSltieT  Mld  ?c  gUardian  of  his 

Judge  Joseph  Story  : 

Ad*ZlSs*  ifa/va/d  2d  Centen.  Anniv ., 
Sept.  8,  1836 : Story's  Life  and  Letters, 

T_  z54* 

ceedi^y^olumi^  haS  "°W  become  an  ex* 
Positions  r^  nnt  S SyStem ; and  “ its  ex- 
amuments  Jnal  * a P°sltive  text>  but  upon 
person  who  rW0**1^'  ?nd  commentaries,  every 
in  a verv  ± C-S  t0  kn°W  much  must  * W 
may  empTov  of  readin8-  He 

the  substance  of  which  *■*  m?!tering  treatises 
occupy  but  a *i!Cb  jIn  a positive  code,  might 

*j2BL  fnr^  W»a  The  C0deS 

loads  of  Si£l  ■“*»<*.  ■ superseded  the  camel- 
hi  use,  and  nr?181?!55  whlch  were  antecedently 
*U  now  buried  in  oblivion. 


The  Napoleon  Codes  have  rendered  thousands 
of  volumes  only  works  of  occasional  consulta- 
tion which  were  before  required  to  be  studied 
very  diligently,  and  sometimes  in  repeated 
perusals.  Judge  Joseph  Story  : 

£ncye.  Amer, .,  vii.  (1835),  Appendix  (Lou, 
Legislation,  Codes). 

The  opinion  of  no  jurist,  however  high  or 
distinguished  is  his  reputation  or  ability,  is  of 
the  least  importance  in  settling  the  law,  or 
ascertaining  its  construction,  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  he  may,  by  his  argu- 
ments, or  counsel,  or  learning,  instruct  the  court, 
or  enlighten  its  judgments,  they  have  their 
proper  weight.  But  if  the  court  decide  against 
his  opinion,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  no 
farther  effect.  The  decision  becomes  conclusive 
and  binding,  and  other  courts  are  governed  by 
it,  as  furnishing  for  them  the  just  rule  of  de- 
cision. No  court  would  feel  itself  at  liberty  to 
disregard  it,  unless  upon  the  most  urgent  occa- 
sion, and  when  it  interfered  with  some  other 
known  rule  or  principle;  and  even  then  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  deference.  In  countries 
where  the  common  law  prevails,  it  is  deemed 
of  infinite  importance  that  there  should  be  a 
fixed  and  certain  rule  of  decision,  and  that  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  whole  community 
should  not  be  delivered  over  to  endless  doubts 
and  controversies.  Our  maxim,  in  truth,  and 
not  in  form  merely,  is,  Misera  est  servitus , ubi 
I jus  est  vagum  aut  incertum. 

Judge  Joseph  Siory.t 
Encyc.  Amer.,  vii.  (1835),  Appendix  (Law, 
Legislation,  Codes). 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch 
small  flies,  but  let  wasps  and  hornets  break 
through.  Swift. 

A law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a 
man  does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the 
reason  of  the  lawgivers.  Swift. 

Hobbes  confounds  the  executive  with  the 
legislative  power,  though  all  well-instituted 
states  have  ever  placed  them  in  different  hands. 

Swift. 

There  is  no  commonplace  more  insisted  on 
than  the  happiness  of  trials  by  juries;  yet  if  this 
blessed  part  of  our  law  be  eludible  by  power 
and  artifice,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  boast. 

Swift. 

When  the  state  is  most  corrupt,  then  the  laws 
are  most  multiplied.  Tacitus. 

In  making  laws,  princes  must  have  regard  to 
the  public  dispositions,  to  the  affections  and  dis- 
affections  of  the  people,  and  must  not  introduce 
a law  with  public  scandal  and  displeasure. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

The  negative  precepts  of  men  may  cease  by 
many  instruments:  by  contrary  customs;  by  pub- 
lic disrelish ; by  long  omission  : but  the  negative 
precepts  of  God  never  can  cease  but  when  they 
are  expressly  abrogated  by  the  same  authority, 
Jeremy  Taylor  : Rule  of  Holy  L wing. 
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A good  law  without  execution  is  like  an  un- 
performed promise.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

As  long  as  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our 
obedience  is  due.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

What  laws  more  proper  to  advance  the  nature 
of  man  than  these  precepts  of  Christianity  ? 

Tillotson. 

The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men, 
if  they  would  truly  observe  them,  substantially 
religious  toward  God,  chaste,  and  temperate. 

Tillotson. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal 
happiness  of  mankind.  T.ILLOTSON. 

Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandeth  or 
prohibiteth  actions  good  or  evil  in  respect  of 
their  inward  nature  and  quality. 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 

After  a man  has  studied  the  general  principles 
of  the  law,  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged 
cases,  collected  by  men  of  great  sagacity,  will 
richly  improve  his  mind  towards  acquiring  this 
desirable  amplitude  and  extent  of  thought. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


LAWYERS. 


The  body  of  the  law  is  no  less  encumbered 
with  superfluous  members,  that  are  like  Virgil’s 
army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded,  many 
of  them  had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons. 
This  prodigious  society  of  men  may  be  divided 
into  the  litigious  and  peaceable.  Under  the  first 
are  comprehended  all  those  who  are  carried 
down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster-hall  every 
morning  in  term  time.  Martial’s  description  of 
this  species  of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour : 

Iras  et  verba  locant. 

“Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger;’ 
that  are  more  or  less  passionate  according  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a 
quantity  cf  wrath  proportionate  to  the  fee  which 
they  receive  from  him. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  21. 

When  Innocent  desired  the  Marquis  of  Carpio 
to  furnish  thirty  thousand  head  of  swine,  he 
could  not  spare  them  ; but  thirty  thousand  law- 
yers he  had  at  his  service.  Addison. 

A counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a piece 
of  pack-thread  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  to 
twist  about  a finger  all  the  while  he  was  speak- 
ing; the  wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his 
discDurse.  Addison. 

I hold  every  man  a debtor  to  his  profession ; 
from  the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to 
receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of 
duty  to  endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends, 
to  be  a help  and  ornament  thereunto. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Upon  the  Elements  and  Use  of  the  Common 
Law,  Pref. 


Secondly  for  the  advocates  an it  counsel  that 
plead.  Patience  and  gravity  of  bearing  is  an 
essential  part  of  justice;  Mid  an  over-speakmg 

judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  . . . Let  not  the 

Counsel  at  the  bar [Chop  wrth the  judge.  . ..^ 
certain  persons  that  are  sowers  01  su  , 
make  the  court  swell  and  the^nt^pme- 

Essay  LVII. , Of  Judicature 

TTiere  are  two  very  different  methods  of 
acquiring  knowledge  ^f  the  laws  of  Eagan 
and  by  Inch  of  th?m  men  have  succeeded  in 
public  estimation  to  an  almost  fPJ*1  ' 

One  of  them,  which  may  be  called  the  old  way, 
if  a methodical  study  of  the  genera  system 
law  and  of  its  grounds  and  reasons,  begmni  g 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  MtaM»an“ enM, 
and  pursuing  the  derivative  branches  m logical 
succession,  and  the  collateral  su  j ai<nowl- 
order;  by  which  the  student  acquires  akno 
edge  of  principles  that  rule  in  all  departments 
of  the  science,  and  learns  to  feel,  as  ^ 

know,  what  is  in  harmony  with  t y , 
what  not.  The  other  is,  to  get  an  outline  of  ^e 
svstem  bv  the  aid  of  commentaries,  and  to 
up  by  desultory  reading  of  treatisesand  report  , 

according  to  the  bent  of  the  < stu 
“qtired mtint  is  givefby  m veshgati. on  m dhe 

be^put  togcthffbj^a  f^ilof r^ex'i)j^  ^n'n^e 
second  of  these  modes,  and  the  jmbhc  are  f 
satisfied;  but  the  profession  Bel drum* 
first,  by  its  fruits,  to  be  the  most  eflfectu  y 
making  a great 

Encyc.  Amer.,  xiv.,  art.  Edward  Tdg  m 


A lawyer  who  has  passed  his  youth j ajjfe  hap^ 
i manhood  in  the  society  of ^such  men  th  P 
pier  for  it  through  life,  and  espeaaUy ^ ^ 

On  all  occasions  of  vexation  orw«n 
things  near  at  hand,  he  can  escape  * P‘«u  of 
into  the  past  of  these  me?»  ^ai  independence 
their  influence,  full  also  of  jud  P honour, 

and  dignity,  and  full  of  S?  from  which  scene 
with  unlimited  public  respect  from  wn 
the  few  clouds  that  are  to  be  found  in AM  ^ 

est  skies  have  been  absorbed  o d P day 
time,  and  to  which  the  clouds  of  his  own 
if  there  are  any,  canno^follow 


The  Leaders  of  the  Old  Bar  c 
1859.  Preface. 

Old  authorities  no  longer  Juniors, 

wine  the  reverence  of  either  se  1 t0  be 

Most  of  the  old  law  books  that  use^  ^ 
thought  almost  ^ B°od  at“fand  apostles  are 
part  of  the  truth  as  the  ProPbe*  P 1 rather 
, for  the  whole  truth,  are  take  building.  and 
I think,  from  the  bottom  0 Littleton  upon 
thrown  into  the  garret.  T the  end  of 

whom  Coke  sits,  or  seems  to  sit  of  ^ X 
things,  as  Carlyle  says,  has  few  tf  ^ ^ ^ 
suspect,  to  sit  with  him  for  long  ho  ^ as  \ 
ate  Ae  incumbrance.  For  the  most  \ 
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am  told,  the  incumbent  and  the  succumbent  lie 
together  in  the  dust, — which  uppermost  not 
many  care  to  know.  All  the  Entries , Brooke, 
and  Coke,  and  Levinz,  and  Rastall,  and  the 
others,  have  made  their  exits  some  time  ago, 
and  will  not  appear  again  before  the  epilogue. 
Almost  any  law  book  that  is  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  like  a single  lady  who  has 
attained  that  climacter,  is  said  to  be  too  old  for 
much  devotion.  Indexes,  Digests,  and  Treatises, 
which  supply  thoughts  without  cultivating  the 
power  of  thinking,  and  are  renewed  with  notes 
and  commentaries  de  die  en  diem , to  spare  the 
fatigue  of  research,  are  supposed  to  be  the  best 
current  society  for  student  as  well  as  for  prac- 
titioner. Such  are  the  rumours  which  float  upon 
the  air.  “ Old  things  are  passed  away,  all  things 
are  new,” — a great  truth  in  its  own  sense  when 
it  was  first  spoken,  and  always, — is  now  thought 
to  be  true  in  all  senses,  and  renewable  from  year 
to  year,  forever;  and  lawyers  give  as  ready  a 
welcome  to  new  things,  and  turn  as  cold  a shoul- 
der to  the  old,  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such 
is  the  apprehension.  Horace  Binney  : 

The  Leaders  of  the  Old  Bar  of  Phila- 
delphia , 1859,  10. 

I might  instance  in  other  professions  the  obli- 
gations men  lie  under  of  applying  to  certain 
parts  of  history ; and  I can  hardly  forbear  doing 
it  in  that  of  the  law, — in  its  nature  the  noblest 
and  most  beneficial  to  mankind,  in  its  abuse  and 
debasement  the  most  pernicious.  A lawyer  now 
is  nothing  more  (I  speak  of  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  at  least),  to  use  some  of  Tully’s  words, 
44  Nisi  leeguleius  quidam  cautus , et  acutus  preeco 
actionum  cantor  for mul arum,  auceps  syllaba- 
rum”  But  there  have  been  lawyers  that  were 
orators,  philosophers,  historians.  There  have 
been  Bacons  and  Clarendons.  There  will  be 
none  such  any  more  till,  in  some  better  age, 
true  ambition  or  the  love  of  fame  prevails  over 
avarice,  and  till  men  find  leisure  and  encour- 
agement to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise 
of  this  profession  by  climbing  up  to  the  vantage 
ground — so  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it— of  science, 
instead  of  grovelling  all  their  lives  below  in  a 
mean  but  gainful  application  to  all  the  little  arts 
of  chicane.  Till  this  happen,  the  profession  of 
the  law  will  scarce  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  learned  professions ; and,  whenever  it  hap- 
pens, one  of  the  vantage  grounds  to  which  men 
Must  climb  is  metaphysical , and  the  other  his- 
. meal , knowledge.  They  must  pry  into  the 

secret  recesses  of  the  human  heart  and  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  moral  world, 
that  they  may  discover  the  abstract  reason  of  all 
aws ; and  they  must  trace  the  laws  of  particu- 
lar states— -especially  of  their  own — from  the 
nrst  rough  sketches  to  the  more  perfect  draughts 
j-nrom  the  first  causes  or  occasions  that  pro- 
uced  them,  through  all  the  effects,  good  and 
bad,  that  they  produced. 

Bolingbroke:  Study  of  History. 

Like  a lawyer,  I am  ready  to  support  the 

U.SC;  and,  if  occasion  be,  with  subtilty  and 
enmony.  Lord  Bolingbroke. 


In  discretionally  abandoning  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  I feel  I have,  in  postponing 
for  the  present  the  statement  of  that  case  of 
which  I am  possessed,  I feel  confident  that  I 
am  waiving  a right  which  I possess,  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  materials  which  are  mine. 
And  let  it  not  be  thought,  my  Lords,  that  if 
either  now  I did  conceive,  or  if  hereafter  I 
should  so  far  be  disappointed  in  my  expectation 
that  the  cause  against  me  will  fail,  as  to  feel  it 
necessary  to  exercise  that  right, — let  no  man 
vainly  suppose  that  not  only  I,  but  that  any,  the 
youngest,  member  of  the  profession  would  hesi- 
fete  one  moment  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  his 
paramount  duty.  I once  before  took  leave  to 
remind  your  Lordships — which  was  unneces- 
sary, but  there  are  many  whom  it  may  be  need- 
ful to  remind — that  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred 
duty  which  he  owes  his  client,  knows,  in  the 
discharge  of  that  office,  but  one  person  in 
the  world,  THAT  CLIENT  AND  NONE 
OTHER.  To  save  that  client  by  all  expedient 
means — to  protect  that  client  at  all  hazards  and 
costs  to  all  others,  and  among  others  to  himself 
— is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  his 
duties ; and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the 
suffering,  the  torment,  the  destruction,  which  he 
may  bring  upon  any  other.1  Nay,  separating 
even  the  duties  of  a patriot  from  those  of  an 
advocate,  and  casting  them,  if  need  be,  to  the 
wind,  he  must  go  on  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences, if  his  fate  it  should  unhappily  be,  to 
involve  his  country  in  confusion  for  his  client’s 
protection ! Lord  Brougham  : 

Defence  of  Queen  Caroline  before  the 
House  of  Lords , 1820:  Life  ana 
Time:  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham , 
ii.,  406,  n. 

(Note— As  this  declaration  has  been  quoted 
to  justify  an  unscrupulous  defence  of  a client, 
there  should  always  accompany  it  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  author  in  his  autobiography, 
viz. :) 

When  I said  that  it  might  be  my  painful  duty 
to  bring  forward  what  would  involve  the  country 
in  confusion,  I was  astonished  that  everybody 
should  have  conceived  recrimination  to  be  all  I 
intended.  . . . The  ground,  then,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  impeaching  the  king’s  own 
title,  by  proving  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown. 
He  had  married  a Roman  Catholic  (Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert)  while  heir-apparent,  and  this  is  de- 
clared by  the  Act  of  Settlement  to  be  a for- 
feiture of  the  crown,  44  as  if  he  were  naturally 
dead.”  We  were  not  in  possession  of  all  the 
circumstances  as  I have  since  ascertained  them, 
but  we  had  enough  to  prove  the  fact.  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s  uncle,  Mr.  Errington,  who  was 
present  at  the  marriage — indeed,  it  was  per- 
formed at  his  house — was  still  alive.  . . . Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  was  possessed  of  a will  of  the 
Prince  in  her  favour,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
if  not  written  entirely  by  himself,  and  in  which 
he  calls  her  his  dear  wife.  I had  a copy  of 
this,  if  not  the  original,  given  me  by  ner  favour- 
ite, and  adopted  child,  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner, 
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who  naturally  took  a warm  interest  in  defending 
the  memory  of  her  friend  and  protectress. 

Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham, 
ii.  406. 

The  lawyer  [as  well  as  the  divine]  has  his 
forms,  and  his  positive  institutions  too,  and  he 
adheres  to  them  with  a veneration  altogether  as 
religious.  The  worst  cause  cannot  be  so  preju- 
dicial to  the  litigant,  as  his  advocate’s  or  attor- 
ney’s ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  forms.  A 
lawsuit  is  like  an  ill-managed  dispute,  in  which 
the  first  object  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the  parties 
end  upon  a matter  wholly  foreign  to  that  on  which 
they  began.  In  a lawsuit  the  question  is,  who 
has  a right  to  a certain  house  or  farm  ? And 
this  question  is  daily  determined,  not  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  right,  but  upon  the  observance 
or  neglect  of  some  forms  of  words  in  use  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  about  which  there 
is  even  amongst  themselves  such  a disagreement 
that  the  most  experienced  veterans  in  the  pro- 
fession can  never  be  positively  assured  that  they 
are  not  mistaken.  Burke  : 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society , 1756. 


Let  us  expostulate  with  these  learned  sages, 
these  priests  of  the  sacred  temple  of  justice. 
Are  we  judges  of  our  own  property?  By  no 
means.  You,  then,  who  are  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  blindfold  goddess,  inform  me 
whether  I have  a right  to  eat  the  bread  I have 
earned  by  the  hazard  of  my  life  or  the  sweat  of 
my  brow?  The  grave  doctor  answers  me  in 
the  affirmative;  the  reverend  serjeant  replies  in 
the  negative  ; the  learned  barrister  reasons  upon 
one  side  and  upon  the  other,  and  concludes 
nothing.  What  shall  I do  ? An  antagonist 
starts  up  and  presses  me  hard.  I enter  the  field, 
and  retain  these  three  persons  to  defend  my 
cause.  My  cause,  which  two  farmers  from  the 
plough  could  have  decided  in  half  an  hour,  takes 
the  court  twenty  years.  I am  however  at  the 
end  of  ray  labour,  and  have  in  reward  for  all 
my  toil  and  vexation  a judgment  in  my  favour. 
But  hold — a sagacious  commander  in  the  ad- 
versary’s army  has  found  a flaw  in  the  proceed- 
ing. My  triumph  is  turned  into  mourning.  I 
have  used  or  instead  of  and , or  some  mistake, 
small  in  appearance,  but  dreadful  in  its  conse- 
quences; and  have  the  whole  of  my  success 
quashed  in  a writ  of  error.  Burke  : 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  doctors  of  law 
or  divinity  have  made  the  greater  advances  in 
the  lucrative  business  of  mystery.  The  lawyers, 
as  well  as  the  theologians,  have  erected  another 
reason  besides  natural  reason ; and  the  result 
has  been  another  justice  besides  natural  justice. 
They  have  so  bewildered  the  world  and  them- 
selves in  unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
so  perplexed  the  plainest  matters  with  meta- 
physical jargon,  that  it  carries  the  highest  danger 
to  a man  out  of  that  profession,  to  make  the  least 
step  without  their  advice  and  assistance.  Thus, 
by  confining  to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  of  all  men’s  lives  «nd  properties, 


they  have  reduced  all  mankind  into  the  most 
abject  and  servile  dependence. 

Burke:  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Socu.y. 

God  forbid  I should  insinuate  anything  de- 
rogatory to  that  profession  which  is  another 
priesthood,  administering  the  ntes  of»«d£ 
tice!  But  whilst  I revere  men  in  the  function 
which  belong  to  them,  and  would  do  « much 
as  one  man  can  do  to  prevent  their  exci  asion 
from  any,  I cannot,  to  flatter  them,  pve 
to  Nature.  They  are  good  and  useful  m the 
composition ; they  must  be  mischievous,  if  they 
preponderate  so  as  virtually  to  . ,. 

whole.  Their  very  excellence  in  their  pecuh 
functions  may  be  far  from  a 
others.  It  cannot  escape  observation,  that,  wh 
men  are  too  much  confined  to  professio 
faculty  habits,  and.  as  it  were,  inveterate  m the 
recurrent  employment  of  that  ’ 

thejTareVather  disabled  than  qualified  for  wtab 

ever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankm  . 

experience  in  mixed  affairs,  on  a comprehensive 
connected  view  of  the  various  compl,ca.ed,« 

ternal  and  internal  interests  wh,c''g  lcti  a 
formation  of  that  multifarious  thing^aHea 

^Sections  on  the  Solution  in  Franco,  I79°- 


I am  grieved  to  hear  that  the  reading 
“ Coke  upon  Littleton^B ^go }"6  ™commenci„g 
among  law  students.  When  cdotc 

ray  legal  curricu  um.  I was  to  d Uh  how  he 

A young  student  asked  Sir  Vicuj  ,t  Read 

should  learn  hisprof^ion  jir  ^^.^  ^ 

Coke  upon  Littleton.  S%^  yicary.  “Read 

Coke  upon  Littleton.  Sir  Vuary  „ j 
Coke  upon  Littleton  ..Thrice?” 

have  read  it  twice  over.  -S»r  Vuary.  ful]  ,, 
Student.  “ Yes,  three  times  over,  very  Jke 
Sir  Vicary.  “ You  may  now  sit  down  ana 

an  abstract  of  it.”  would  heartily 

If  my  opinion  is  of  any  va  , ^ contains 

join  in  the  same  advice.  T ^ aitered 

much  that  is  obsolete,  and  m n can  thor* 

by  statutable  enactment ; but  n t 

oughly  understand  thc  law  »«»»»“  t„dn0 
knowing  the  changes  it  has  “"dhiftory  without 
man  can  be  acquainted  »>*  *“  “ f Ari  Coke, 
being  familiar  with  the  forbidding 

Nor  is  he  by  any  means  so  dry  and  t^  .m. 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Derspicuous,  he 

methodical,  but  he  is  1 singular yp  isPoften  most 
fixes  the  attention,  his  qual"t^iration  by  the 
amusing  and  he  excites  0 which,  without 
inexhaustible  stores  of  erud)J*°V  . pour  forth, 
any  effort,  he  seems  spontaneously^  ^ 

Thus  were  our  genuine  once>  twice, 

Eldon  read  Coke  upon  L whole  work 

thrice,  and  made  an  abstract  o b injunction, 

as  a useful  exercise-obeying  the  wise  j 
“ *****  no^acx„rBE^ 

Lord  Chancellor. r,  vn. : Lori  £* 

Pray  let  no  quibble  pi . notioni 

ments  of  casuists,  hrcak  into  p n,s  rigM 
of  right  and  wrong  which  every  m 
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reason  and  plain  common  sense  suggest  to  him. 
To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by  is  the  plain, 
sure,  and  undisputed  rule  of  morality  and  jus- 
tice. Stick  to  that;  and  be  convinced  that  what- 
ever breaks  into  it,  in  any  degree,  however 
speciously  it  may  be  turned,  and  however  puz- 
zling it  may  be  to  answer  it,  is,  notwithstanding, 
false  in  itself,  unjust,  and  criminal. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Sept.  27,  1748. 

If  his  cure  lies  among  the  lawyers,  let  nothing 
be  said  against  entangling  property,  spinning  out 
causes,  squeezing  clients,  and  making  the  laws 
a greater  grievance  than  those  who  break  them. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Forensic  eloquence  may  be  said  to  lose  in 
comprehension  what  it  gains  in  acuteness,  as  an 
eye  so  formed  as  to  perceive  the  motion  of  the 
hour-hand  would  be  unable  to  discover  the  time 
of  the  day.  We  might  also  add,  that  a mind 
long  hackneyed  in  anatomizing  the  nice  distinc- 
tions of  words  must  be  the  less  equal  to  grapple 
with  the  more  extended  bearings  of  things ; and 
that  he  that  regulates  most  of  his  conclusions  by 
precedent,  that  is  past,  will  be  somewhat  embar- 
rassed when  he  has  to  do  with  power  that  is 
present.  Colton:  Lacon. 

The  client  who  was  conscious  of  the  goodness 
of  his  cause  would  prefer  the  advocate  whose 
known  maxims  of  conduct  gave  weight  to  every 
cause  that  he  undertook.  When  such  a man 
appeared  before  a juiy,  they  would  attend  to  his 
statements  and  his  reasonings  with  that  confi- 
dence which  integrity  only  can  inspire.  They 
would  not  make,  as  they  now  do,  perpetual  de- 
ductions from  his  averred  facts ; they  would  not 
be  on  the  watch,  as  they  now  are,  to  protect 
themselves  from  illusion,  and  casuistry,  and  mis- 
representation. Such  a man,  I say,  would  have 
a weight  of  advocacy  which  no  other  qualifica- 
tion can  supply.  Dymond  : 

Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

An  attorney’s  ancient  beginning  was  a blue 
coat,  since  a livery,  and  his  hatching  under  a 
lawyer;  whence,  though  but  pen-feathered,  he 
hath  now  nested  for  himself,  and  with  his 
hoarded  pence  purchased  an  office.  Two  desks 
and  a quire  of  paper  set  him  up,  where  he  now 
sits  in  state  for  all  comers.  We  can  call  him  no 
great  author,  yet  he  writes  very  much,  and  with 
the  infamy  of  the  court  is  maintained  in  his 
libels.  He  has  some  snatch  of  a scholar,  and 
yet  uses  Latin  very  hardly;  and,  lest  it  should 
accuse  him,  cuts  it  off  in  the  midst,  and  will  not 
let  it  speak  out.  He  is,  contrary  to  great  men, 
maintained  by  his  followers — that  is,  his  poor 
country  clients,  that  worship  him  more  than  their 
landlord;  and  be  they  never  such  churls,  he 
looks  for  their  courtesy. 

He  first  racks  them  soundly  himself,  and  then 
delivers  them  to  the  lawyer  for  execution.  His 
°j  jare  v®ry  solicitous,  importing  much  haste 
, , ; he  is  never  without  his  hands  full 

ot  business,  that  is— of  paper.  His  skin  be- 
comes at  last  as  dry  as  his  parchment,  and  his 


face  as  intricate  as  the  most  winding  cause.  He 
talks  statutes  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  mcoted 
seven  years  in  the  inns  of  court,  when  all  his 
skill  is  stuck  in  his  girdle,  or  in  his  office  win- 
dow. Strife  and  wrangling  have  made  him  rich, 
and  he  is  thankful  to  his  benefactor,  and  nour- 
ishes it.  If  he  live  in  a country  village,  he  makes 
all  his  neighbours  good  subjects : for  there  shall 
be  nothing  done  but  what  there  is  law  for.  His 
business  gives  him  not  leave  to  think  of  his  con- 
science ; and  when  the  time,  or  term,  of  his  life 
is  going  out,  for  doomsday  he  is  secure ; for  he 
hopes  he  has  a trick  to  reverse  judgment. 

Bishop  Earle: 

Microcosmograph ie  ( The  Attot  ney). 

When  I first  went  the  Northern  Circuit,  I em- 
ployed my  time,  having  no  business  of  my  own, 
in  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  the  leading 
counsel  did  their  business.  I left  Lancaster  at 
the  end  of  a circuit,  with  my  friend  Jack  Lee, 
at  that  period  a leader  upon  the  circuit.  We 
supped  and  slept  at  Kirby  Lonsdale,  or  Kirby 
Stephen.  After  supper  I said  to  him,  “ I have 
observed  that  throughout  circuit,  in  all  causes  in 
which  you  are  concerned,  good,  bad,  indifferent, 
whatever  their  nature  was,  you  equally  exerted 
yourself  to  the  uttermost  to  gain  verdicts,  stating 
evidence  and  quoting  cases  as  such  statement 
and  quotation  should  give  you  a chance  of  suc- 
cess, the  evidence  and  the  cases  not  being  stated 
clearly,  or  quoted  with  a strict  attention  to  ac- 
curacy and  to  fair  and  just  representation.  Can 
that,”  said  I,  “ Lee,  be  right  ? Can  it  be  jus- 
tified?” “Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “undoubtedly. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  that  counsel  were  at  liberty 
to  state,  as  the  parties  themselves  would  state, 
what  it  was  most  for  their  interest  to  state.” 
After  some  interval,  and  when  he  had  Jiad  his 
evening  bowl  of  milk  punch  and  two  or  three 
pipes  of  tobacco,  he  suddenly  said,  “ Come, 
Master  Scott,  let  us  go  to  bed.  I have  been 
thinking  upon  the  question  that  you  asked  me, 
and  I am  not  quite  so  sure  that  the  conduct  you 
represented  will  bring  a man  peace  at  the  last.” 
Lord  Eldon  : 

Carnpbeirs  Lord  Chancellors,  vii. : Life  of 
Lord  Eldon. 

I never  was  what  a statesman— an  accom 
plished  statesman— ought  to  be.  Indeed,  a law- 
yer hardly  can  be  both  learned  in  his  profession 
and  accomplished  in  political  science. 

Lord  Eldon: 

To  his  daughter.  Lady  Prances  Bankes. 
Carnpbeirs  Lord  Chancellors:  Life  of 
Lord  Eldon,  vii.  5 1 5. 

In  his  [Charlemagne’s]  institutions  I can 
seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  a legislator  who  survives  him- 
self for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Gibbon. 

It  is  the  boast  of  an  Englishman  that  his 
property  is  secure,  and  all  the  world  will  grant 
that  a deliberate  administration  of  justice  is  the 
best  way  to  secure  his  property.  Why  have  we 
so  many  lawyers,  but  to  secure  our  pro}  trly  t 
Why  so  many  formalities,  but  to  secure  our  prop- 
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erty  ? Not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  fam- 
ilies live  in  opulence,  elegance,  and  ease,  merely 
by  securing  our  property.  Got-DSM'TH  : 

Citizen  of  the  Worlds  Letter  XCv  HI. 


Let  not  the  American  student  of  law  suppose 
that  the  same  necessity  does  not  here  exist,  as 
in  England,  to  make  this  “ golden  book  [Coke 
upon  Littleton]  his  principal  guide  in  the  real 
law.  All  precedent  in  this  country  contradicts 
such  an  idea.  The  present  generation  of  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  as  well  as  that  which  has 
just  passed  away,  have  given  ample  proofs  of 
their  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Lord  Coke; 
and  our  numerous  volumes  of  reports  daily  illus- 
trate that,  with  trivial  exceptions,  what  is  the  law 
of  real  property  at  Westminster  Hall  is  equally  so 
in  the  various  tribunals  throughout  our  extensive 
country.  Hoffman  : Legal  Study. 

The  popular  dramatists  of  all  ages --who  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature— have  invariably  intro- 
duced members  of  my  profession  amongst  their 
dramatis  person*,  in  this  capacity : sometimes  as 
ferrety,  vivacious,  impudent  rogues;  occasion- 
ally as  heavy,  solemn,  oleaginous  specimens  of 
the  class : invariably  with  some  sinister  design 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  piece. 

It  happens,  however,  that  we,  though  rogues, 
are  not  banished  without  the  pale  of  friendship, 
but  participate  in  the  amenities  of  life,  in  com- 
mon with  the  exciseman,  the  sexton,  and  even 
Jack  Ketch.  I am  happy,  for  example,  to  own 
a friend  in  the  parson.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  disputed  will  cases  which  come  before  me 
in  my  roguish  capacity,  I recognize  the  kind 
hand  of  my  clerical  friend.  The  delightful  am- 
biguity which  exists  in  his  mind  with  respect  to 
such  phrases  as  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns ; tenants  in  common,  joint  tenants, 
tenants  in  tail,  etc.,  together  with  his  insupera- 
ble partiality  for  making  the  will  of  a parishioner, 
which  he  commences — This  is  the  last  Will  and 
Testament,  etc.,  and  burdens  with  legal  phrases, 
until  it  presents  much  the  appearance  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  convulsions,  are  esteemed  by 
me  as  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affection. 
That  he  may  long  continue  thus  to  attend  to  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  concerns  of  his 
flock,  is  the  sincere  desire  of — Weasel. 

Household  Words . 

The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding,  while  it  hardens  the 
heart.  Junius. 

The  Commentary  [Coke  upon  Littleton]  ought 
to  be  studied  and  mastered  by  every  lawyer  who 
means  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
and  grounds  of  the  law,  and  to  adorn  the  noble 
science  he  professes.  Chancellor  Kent. 

In  the  habits  of  legal  men  every  accusation 
appears  insufficient  if  they  do  not  exaggerate  it 
even  to  calumny.  It  is  thus  that  justice  itself 
loses  its  sanctity  and  its  respect  amongst  men. 

Lamartine  : 

Hist,  of  the  Restor.  in  France , vol.  iii.f 
book  34,  xv.  ( Trial  of  Marshal  Hey.) 


Great  advocates  themselves,  such  as  Romilly, 
have  very  distinctly  pronounced  themselves 
against  that  view  which  seems  at  present  the 
prevailing  one  among  the  lawyers;  and  Ur. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  so  deeply  tmpreped  with 
the  moral  danger  to  which  the  profess.on  of  he 
law,  at  present,  exposes  its  votary,  lbat  b*"“ 
to  persuade  his  pupils  not  to  become  lavry 

. . . It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  Aata 

more  correct  opinion  on  the  obligations 
advocate  seems  to  be  fast  gaming  g Sctid 
England.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  retnctefl 
to  the  public ; but  the  time  will 
opinion  will  reach  the  profession  itself,  to* 
almost  all  reforms,  it  comes  from  withouM^ 
will  ultimately  force  an  entrance  mtothecoum 
and  inns.  We  are  thus  earnest  m our  desire 
seeing  correct  views  on  the  subject : p ’ 
railed  WP  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  impo  * 


seeing  correct  views  on 

cause  we  have  so  high  an  opinion  of'he.mpo" 
ance  of  the  advocate  in  a modem  frwP^11?' 

On  Civil  Liberty 
See,  also,  Lieber  on  The  Character 
Gentleman,  3d  ed.,Phila„ 

n.,  and  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors, 

ii.  1581,  Phillips,  Charles 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a just  temper  between 

sasr-  - -nssA. 

Somers  spoke  last  [in  the  Trial  of  the  Sejo 

Bishops] . He  spoke  little  more  to . 6 ^ 

utes:  but  every  word  was  full  . L„ as  an 
ter ; and  when  he  sat  down,  his  P established, 
orator  and  a constitutional  lawyer  w 

Lord  Macaulay- 
History  of  England,  ch. 

How  it  chanced  that  a man  who 
his  premises  so  ably  should  tPeries  of 

so  foolishly,  is  one  of  the  great • »?  may 
human  nature.  The  same  incons.sten  y 
be  observed  m the  ch  acuteness 

ages.  Those  writers  show  wretched 

and  force  of  mind  in  arguing  0 tuauy  at  a 
data,  that  a modern  reader  is  pei?^  by 
loss  to  comprehend  how  such  tnicture 

such  data.  Not  a flaw  m *e  *upei« • 
which  they  are  rearing  esc^Pe.®  unSoundne5S 
Yet  they  are  blind  to  the  obviou_  ^ soine 
of  the  foundation.  It  is  the  ents  are 

eminent  lawyers.  Their  lega • the  hap- 

intellectual  prodigies,  abound,?J  J distinctions, 
piest  analogies  and  the  most  r science  being 
The  principles  of  their  arf,lt™^.nd  the  report* 
once  admitted,  the  statute-  o ndations  of 
being  once  assumed  as  the f «ed  t0  be 
reasoning,  these  men  must  be  a question 
perfect  masters  of  logic.  *ch  their  whole 
arises  as  to  the  postulates  on  ^ indicate 

system  rests,  if  they  are  called p m which 
the  fundamental  maxims  ofc  ;n  studying,  these 
i they  have  passed  their  live  savages  oi 

very  men  often  talk  the Janguag  tQ  a man 

I children.  Those  who  have  hsten 
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other  side  of  Westminster  Hall  in  his^apacitv  m°St  unscruPulous  lawyers  of  the  age 

SS^'sasrifc 

same  roof  and  on  the  same  day.  “ at  vk  7 lawyef  who  neglected  this  distinction 

ir-7«  |£i“  terazjv  ff/r”--!'  '"■  *5  r,;;;-ss 

^SKSrori-jgs^irs 

Pure  assumption,  for  which  he  sometimes  minted  Cnminal  cases;  and  it  is  plain  to  every  man  of 
a precedent  or  an  authority,  but  rare^oubled  Z°™mon.se™  **  * they  did  not  exe7cise  such 
h unself  to  give  a reason  drawn  from  The  natire  ofZTT  W°,uId  be  a more  hateful  body 
0f  thin^-  Lord  Macaulay  ?!  “e"  than  those  bravos  who  used  to  hire  out 

W o/yoZon  ^ Y;*„  their  stlIett0!s  in  Ita!y- 


o „ r • /•  MACAULAY; 

Boyweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  Sept.  1831. 
• Mr‘  Monlagu  maintains  that  none  but  th* 
SS?£-  “"^““"gcan  thinkTacon  cen 
the  crown  olT.i!"? ‘hiU,he  d,d  as  counsel  for 


Italy. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacon. 

Couu  S P|;evaiIed  *ithal  to  keep  constantly  a 
of  Chancery  in  your  own  breast;  and 

Conscience  Sff  '”5°  “/  b“‘  »ba‘  JOT 


crown,  and  that  nn  ^ \ **  C°.uns.el  for  $COrn.  and  fear  t0  do  any  thing  but  what  your 

use  any  discretion  as  to  th*0^  7"  justlfiably  con^c,e.nce  will  pronounce  consistent  with  yea 
appears.  We  will  not  ,?Z  par'y  f°r  whom  he  C°7UC,ng  to«  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  on 
the  doctrine  which  1 hPP  ?en  m1Su,re  whether  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men/’  The 
English  lawyer  be  or  be  n t °"  thl"  subJect  by  .v®!7  nature  of  your  business  leads  you  to  midi! 
and  morality  • whether^  7 a8Tefable  to  reason  tatIO"s  on  a judgment  to  come.  Oh  that  you 
should,  with  a wS  „n  L-K”^  that  a man  7°^  so*ahz*  and  antedate  that  judgment  as 
round  his  neck  do  for  ^ S head’  7d  a band  t0-n  notb,ng  but  what  you  may  verilw!elieve 
those  appendages he would^  ,Wilhout  7 be  W^ed  m it  1 This  piety  musL~.Se 
infamous  to  do  for  an  emn  rl  and  27  ,n  the  PIeading  of  causes.P  You 

right  that  not  m-w-i  ei?1P,.re ; whether  it  be  W“J  abhor,  sir,  to  appear  in  a dirty  cause  Tf 
statement ’to  be  true^6  lV1Ii?  !?Ut  knowing  a yoU  d,fcern  that  your  client  has  an  unjust  cause 
he  done  by  sophis^’  t l 7 a11  that  can  ^ faithfully  advi^  him  of  it^UtrZl 
severationjby  indig^antL^10"0’  by  f°lemn  as*  fallacns  et  de ccptiombus  ad  convinctndum  ad- 
by  play  of  fc^tuiS  hv  t a va-‘°n»  bygesture*  vers?™>"  /***/”  Whether  it  be  lawful  to 
witness,  by  perplexing  °ne  honest  £Se  fa,sehood  and  deception  for  the  purpose  of  de- 

to  think  that* statement  fe£? ’ * Jury  is  toVl  0pP?T‘ ? This  is  lhe  ^ion.  It 

lement  false  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  determine  it  like 

. L.°*D  Macaulay  : ™ honest  man.  You  will  be  sincerely  desirous 

T*  • , , -Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837.  truth  and  right  may  take  place.  You  will  sneat 

the  Parliament  &be  thC  Revolutio,,»  when  You 7al1  the  Preiudice  of  either. 
Ike  innocent  hi b !anu  °v,nake  intl“isit'on  for  ,YoU  "c111  abom,"ate  ««  of  all  unfair  arts: 
lhe  las"  auL^1  r wblch  had  been  shed  by  0 confound  evidences,  to  browbeat  testimonies, 
defend  the  uSi*  feehle  attempt  was  made  to  t0  s?ppress  *ha‘  may  give  light  in  the  case: 
in  the  murder  of"?  'rif  ha<*  been  acconiplices  bave  no|hing  against  that  old  rule  of  plead- 

srsaas  ?*rsi?KS3&: 

•as*?  ^sscHsa^irSi  “ B *• 

some  0f  ,hatMnr!IrcOne’\Said  Mr‘  Fo1^.  “t«l 
“WehaveanewsottSof"mbe  ,made  «*a,nPles.” 

«aid  the  younJ !T  H 1 of  1monsters  »n  the  world," 
to  death/  These  ???!Fh1D’  ‘J  baranguing  a man 
* k very  criminal  1 J bl7d’hounds*  Sawyer 

GllISoeak  to discharge  my  c^sc^e^c^’TaUi^ddM,,  h at  the  point  of  deatb'  h*e  declared  that 
Galloway.  “ I will  not  have  !he  blond7r  he  had  nJVer  g,Ven  counsel  ^ which  at  that 
®an  at  my  door  Saw™.  7 the  blood  of  this  moment  he  was  sorry."  A lawyer  who  can  po 

of  77  and  execu*ion  /believe  i^udgm.?t  out  of  tbf  w?rld  with  such  expressions  were  a 
of  the  death  of  this  man  Do  7/  ? gullty  ^eate * blessing  to  the  world  than  can  be  ex- 
»..h  him  - ..  „ u,emp“fos?o°n  rfW  Co”°N  Rather  : 

U1C  iaw»  Essays  to  Do  Good. 


O — — w.v*n  IO  aavciwim 

should  refuse  to  defend  him."  I remember 
Schusterus,  a famous  lawyer  and  counsellor, 
who  died  at  Heidelberg,  a.d.  1672,  has  one  ad- 
mirable stroke  on  his  epitaph  : 

“Word  proximus  vocem  emisit. 

Nihil  se  unquam  suassisse  consitio, 

Cujus  jam  jam  moriturum  peniteret/* 

When  at  the  point  of  death,  he  declared  that 
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If  I were  worthy  to  advise,  the  slow  speaker, 
methinks,  should  be  more  proper  for  the  pulpit, 
and  the  other  for  the  bar;  and  that  because  the 
employment  of  the  first  does  natural  y 
him  all  the  leisure  he  can  desire  to  prepare  him- 
self, and  besides  his  career  is  perform  d in  an 
even  and  unintermitted  line,  without  stop  or  in- 
terruption; whereas  the  pleader’s  business  and 
interest  compells  him  to  enter  the  lists  upon  all 
occasions,  and  the  unexpected  objections  and 
replies  of  his  adverse  par^y  justle  him  out  of  his 
course,  and  put  him  upon  the  instant  to  pump 
for  new  and  extempore  answers  and  defences. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  x. 

Let  the  student  often  stop  and  examine  him- 
self upon  what  he  has  read.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  mode  of  proceeding  for  him,  after 
having  read  a lecture  or  chapter,  to  lay  aside 
the  book  and  endeavour  to  commit  the  substance 
of  it  to  writing,  trusting  entirely  to  his  memory 
for  the  matter,  and  using  his  own  language. 
After  having  done  this,  let  him  reperuse  the 
section,  by  which  he  will  not  only  discern  what 
parts  have  escaped  his  memory,  but  the  whole 
will  be  more  certainly  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
and  become  incorporated  with  it  as  if  it  had 
been  originally  his  own  work.  Let  him  culti- 
vate intercourse  with  others  pursuing  the  same 
studies,  and  converse  frequently  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  reading.  The  biographer  of  Lord 
Keeper  North  has  recorded  of  him  that  “ he  fell 
into  the  way  of  putting  cases  (as  they  call  it), 
which  much  improved  him,  and  he  was  most 
sensible  of  the  benefit  of  discourse  : for  I have 
observed  him  often  say  that  (after  his  day’s 
reading)  at  his  night’s  congress  with  his  pro- 
fessional friends,  whatever  the  subject  was,  he 
made  it  the  subject  of  discourse  in  the  com- 
pany: for,  said  he,  I read  many  things  which  I 
am  sensible  I forgot ; but  I found,  withal,  that 
if  I had  once  talked  over  what  I had  read,  I 
never  forgot  that.” 

Judge  George  Sharswood  : 
Blacks  tone's  Comment .,  Study  of  the  Law , 
note. 

The  work  [Coke  upon  Littleton]  is  one  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  prized  or  too  earnestly  rec- 
ommended to  the  diligent  study  of  all  who  wish 
to  be  well  grounded  in  legal  principles.  For 
myself,  I agree  with  Mr.  Butler  in  the  opinion 
that  he  is  the  best  lawyer  who  best  understands 
Coke  upon  Littleton. 

Judge  George  Sharswood. 

There  is  perhaps  no  profession,  after  that  of 
the  sacred  ministry,  in  which  a high-toned 
morality  is  more  imperatively  necessary  than 
that  of  the  law.  . . . High  moral  principle  is 
his  only  safe  guide ; the  only  torch  to  light  his 
way  amidst  darkness  and  obstruction.  It  is  like 
the  spear  of  the  guardian  of  Paradise : 

“No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness." 

Judge  George  Sharswood  : 

Professional  Ethics. 


If  a lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  » J* 
uses  his  parts  in  contending  for  J^e’ 
were  immediately  despicable  when  he  appeared 
ina  cause  which  he  could  not  but  knowwasan 
unjust  one,  how  honourable  would  his  character 
be  1 And  how  honourable  is  it  in  such  among 
us,  who  follow  the  profession  no  otherwise i than 
as’ labouring  to  protect  the ^ injured  to  subdue 
the  oppressor,  to  impnson  tbe  careless  , 
and  do  right  to  the  painful  artificer!  But  many 
of  this  Excellent  character  art  overlook^ 
the  Greater  number;  who  affect  covering  a weax 
placfio  a dknt's  title,  diverting  <h« 
an  inquiry,  or  finding  a s^!^u\,re,U^i  ufnce  in 
a falsehood : yet  it  is  still  j . f,ut 

the  latter,  though  thus  unjustly  employed^ 
resolution  in  an  assassin  is  «ccor*»g  *° ' 
quite  as  laudable,  as  knowledge  and  wisdom 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  an  dlcause. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , Mo.  17 

The  lawyer  who  is  vehement  and  loud  in  the 
caustt  wherein  he  knows  he  has  not  the  truth  of 
the  question  on  his  side,  is  a than 

personated  put,  but  'ncomparablyjeaa 
L oc  to  the  prostitution  of  hunseii  w 
, *v-  falsehood  introduces 


^ca“se0.he'plea“er's  falsehood  injrod«c« 
justice ; the  player  feigns  for  no  other  en 

’°  diVert  “"st/ele  : Sf'Cator,  No-  37°- 

The  law  is  a science  of  such XniM  depe^ 
intricacy,  of  such  severe  log1  , b highest 
encies,  that  it  has  always i tasked  the^ 
minds  to  reach  even  its  o™1"8^  wiltl. 
But  eminence  in  it  can  neve  willl  ,jents 

put  the  most  laborious  study,  u road  t0 

of  a superior  order.  There-  ^ l0 


quent  survey  of  landmarK  ^ brations  „f 

Life  and  Letters,  w.  145- 

I never  heard  a finer  t^y  pretend!  by 

than  that  of  astrologers  ; when  th  y P ^ and 

'^Lniustdea,^^^^ 
and  tell  the  true  state  of  ^tayix>1i  : 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whenever  ^“wonld 
vinced  of  the  injustice  of  y explain  to  his 
engage  no  more  in  it  victi0n;  be  ab- 

client  the  grounds  of  that  evidence, 

liorred  the  practice  of  falsely  or  unfairly* 
quoting  precedents  in  bocks  is  ^ inattcntive 

so  as  to  deceive  l^orant  J scrupulous 

judges ; and  he  adhered  , ^served  10 

sincerity  in  his  pleadings  which 
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the  other  transactions  of  life.  It  was  as  great 

Stflemnnl^  u * ma?. caPable  of,  that  for  a 
he  thonJL?  WaS  h,red  to  say  otherwise  than 
he  thought  Whately: 

L thI  ffollectual  and  Mordl  Influences 
of  the  Professions:  License  of  Counsel. 

• ^P1Cader  P0^1*  far  above  the  average 
u not,  as  such , serviceable  to  the  Public.  He 

k ? lh  and  .Credit  for  himself  and  his 
hi*  «/'  -Ut  a,l^  advantage  accruing  from 
his  superior  ability,  to  those  who  chance  to  be 
his  clients,  is  incr  v w . 
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7aiei  lmwlSati0n’Th  not  have 

thetr\X?w  °ne  ?ho  was  honestly  telling 
the  truth,  that  same  witness  was  drawn  on  sten 

Who  eP’  t0rackn0l’fledge  ,he  ut,er  faIsity  of  the 
whole.  Generally  speaking,  a quiet  gentle 

and  straightforward,  though  full  ^nd  * ireful’ 
V"'11  be  ,he  mOSt  adapt"d  “ohcit* 

■™th’,an^  ^ manoeuvres,  and  the  browbeat- 
h«n’  nhl-Ch  ?rC  t?le, most  adapted  to  confuse  an 
honest  simple-minded  witness,  are  just  what  the 
Xr*  *Ullliy’  l°  tnose  who  chance  to  be  d,shonest  one  is  the  best  prepared  for  The 
chnnic  ’ iS  JUSt  So  much  Ioss  to  ^ose  he  more  the  storm  blusters,  theP more  carefullv  he 
chancy  to  be  opposed  to:  and  which  party  is,  ™PS  round  him  the  cliak  which  a warm  sim 

rinrn’ ln «-C  3ght must  be  yarded  shine  wil1  often  induce  him  to  throw  off. 
m an  even  chance.  His  death,  therefore,  would  Whately  • 

ticular  ^ only  to  those  par-  Annot-  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Judicature 

sunerin^  ^f-  Wh°  have  benefited  by  his  7 feature. 

Itisno^wf’  at  the,r  opponents’  expense. 

* L d £at  ad^?cates  generally  are  not  useful  „ „ 

°i?e  p!?.b  ,c*  They  are  even  necessary.  But  LEARNING. 

Rnl  ci,S°  I??  neuher  John  Doe  nor  Richard  w rt  . Addison. 

Koeshould  have  any  advantage  independent  of  °f  !farn,ng  who  take  to  business  dis- 

he  goodness  of  his  cause.  charge  it  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 

Whately:  J*ord;  ^i?au/:se ,tbe  former>  in  reading,  have 

Lecture  on  the  Professions,  if?  Ujed  t°  find  virtue  extolled  and  vice  stig- 
J matired  ; while  the  latter  have  seen  vice  tri- 

umphant and  virtue  discountenanced. 

Addison. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  represent  as 

lnprtinonroc  nr...  ..  _r  ■ r. 


•gW  iris 

raislead^adge^or^.T^ipIex^nd^rowbea^an  “ m°re  *?"  ~1^— 

- any  one  wh4  bus?„e£n  £ \o  tA'  V~  «*"“'**  At>mso*. 

deml  lS  !°.decide  according  to  the  prepon - Every  artifice  and  profession  endeavours  to 
ness  kl°f  ‘.he  reasons;  hut  the  pleaders  busi-  “,“1  le  fh'"g  fi‘  a"f)  1°  answer  the  end  for 
re'lmr^  ‘°  Se‘forth  “ forcibly  as  possible  * ‘ ^ l T c Th°Se  tha‘ ,in  the  ground, 
OWn  Slde-  And  if  he  thinks  that  k !hat  b.eak  In  ,hors“'  or  train  dogs,  their 
™bab',uaI  Practice  of  this  has  no  tendency  to  15  to  ,"akeu  'he  most  of  things,  and 

SleaJn  h,m'  ■morally  any  '"difference,  or  Hp  *?  ,he  '°P  of  their  kind;  and 

ellectudly  any  incompetency,  in  respect  of  ♦ • ther  V15w  bas  Iearn,ng  and  education  but 

him^fCerta!ninen,t  of  ^uth, — if  he  considers  ? ™Provf  the  faculties,  and  to  set  them  the 

shouldff>?U,te  Sa?  from  any  such  danger, — I ght  way  to  work  ? Antoninus. 

•nould  then  sav  that  h#»  •*  ;«  ...n. I . , 

Jixpert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge 
of  particulars,  one  by  one;  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of 
affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  LI.,  Of  Studies 
In  the  youth  of  a state,  arms  do  flourish ; in 

A tni/trlU  no.  1 • . t 


should  then  say  that  he^  ^n^very  gre^dangerl 

Annot-  m Bacon's  Essay^o/jldicalure. 

CTOs'el^/nl  'he  ki!,d.of  ski»  hy  which  a 
ing  or  bewiJ  s.ucceeds  in  alarming,  mislead- 

ch!racteS  n*?Lg  a"  honest  wilness  may  be 

base  and  dAlo.,.?! 0r  .?ne  of  the  most» 


base  and  rif  M ye,raost»  or  one  of  *be  most,  , In  me  youth  of  a state,  arms  do  flourish;  in 
of  intellertiE?^  °f  a11  Poss*ble  employments  {be  middle  age  of  a state,  learning;  and  then 
Ae  most  l p<JWer’  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  b°tb  of  tbem  together  for  a time;  in  the  de- 
mode  be*t  ofCtU.a!,^ay  of  exciting  truth.  The  c[,r,mg  age  of  a state,  mechanical  arts  and  mer- 
am  con^nri?P  • for  attaini"g  this  object  is,  I phand\se.  Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it 
an  hone*t  cl  ’ ?lte  different  from  that  by  which  IS  bat  beginning,  and  almost  chUdish ; then  its 
baffled  slmPle*minded  witness  is  most  easily  youtb>  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile ; then 

ment  tried  • 1 bave  seen  the  experi-  ^ st,rengtb  ®f  year?»  when  il  is  s°lid  and  re- 

kind of  nv!  °*  objecting  a witness  to  such  a duced » and>  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth 
as  woi.ld  k ?am,nation  by  a practical  lawyer  dl?  and  exhaust.  Lord  Bacon: 

likely  to  been' 1 “»  convinced,  the  most  Essa>  BIX.,  Of  Vicissitudes  of  Things. 

witness,  with™  ®"d  £?E!e*  m,an/.  an  honest  For  that  conceit,  that  learning  should  under, 
hnaony;  and  afterJardll  shaking  the  tes-  mine  the  reverence  for  laws  and  government,  it 
27  s*  by  a totally  opposite  is  assuredly  p.  mere  depravation  and  calumny, 
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without  any  shadow  of  truth.  For  to  say  that 
a blind  custom  of  obedience  should  be  a surer 
obligation  than  duty  taught  and  understood,  is 
to  affirm  that  a blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  a 
guide,  than  a seeing  man  can  by  a light.  And  it  is 
without  all  controversy,  that  learning  doth  make 
the  minds  of  men  gentle,  amiable,  and  pliant  to 
government;  whereas  ignorance  makes  them 
churlish,  thwarting, and  mutinous;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  time  doth  clear  this  assertion,  con- 
sidering that  the  most  barbarous,  rude,  and 
unlearned  times  have  been  most  subject  to  tu- 
mults, seditions,  and  changes. 

Lord  Bacon. 

As  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter 
that  St.  Paul  was  a great  master  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Greeks.  Bentley. 

And  most  of  those  that  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  nature  have  been  more  studious  of  the 
qualities  of  the  creatures,  than  of  the  excellency 
of  the  nature  or  the  discovery  of  the  mind  or 
God  in  them ; who  regard  only  the  rising  and 
motions  of  the  star,  but  follow  not  with  the  wise 
men  its  conduct  to  the  King  of  the  Jews.  How 
often  do  we  see  men  filled  with  an  eager  thirst 
for  all  other  kind  of  knowledge,  that  cannot 
acquiesce  in  a twilight  discovery,  but  are  inquisi- 
tive into  the  causes  and  reasons  of  effects,  yet 
are  contented  with  a weak  and  languishing 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  law,  and  are  easily 
tired  with  the  proposals  of  them  ! He  now  that 
nauseates  the  means  whereby  he  may  come  to 
know  and  obey  God  has  no  intention  to  make 
the  law  of  God  his  rule. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

Wear  your  learning  like  your  watch,  in  a pri- 
vate pocket ; and  do  not  pull  it  out  and  strike  it, 
merely  to  show  that  you  have  one.  If  you  are 
asked  what  o’clock  it  is,  tell  it,  but  do  not  pro- 
claim it  hourly  and  unasked,  like  the  watchman. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Feb.  22,  1748- 

Learning  maketh  young  men  temperate,  is 
the  comfort  of  old  age,  standing  for  wealth  with 
poverty,  and  serving  as  an  ornament  to  riches. 

Cicero. 

If  sense  and  learning  are  such  unsociable  im- 
perial things,  he  ought  to  keep  down  the  growth 
af  his  reason,  and  curb  his  intellectuals. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

A pretender  to  learning  is  one  that  would 
make  all  others  more  fools  than  himself;  for 
though  he  know  nothing,  he  would  not  have 
the  world  know  so  much.  He  conceits  nothing 
in  learning  but  the  opinion,  which  he  seeks  to 
purchase  without  it,  though  he  might  with  less 
labour  cure  his  ignorance  than  hide  it.  He  is 
indeed  a kind  of  scholar  mountebank,  and  his 
art  our  delusion.  He  is  tricked  out  in  all  the 
accoutrements  of  learning,  and  at  the  first  en- 
counter none  passes  better.  He  is  oftener  in  his 
study  than  at  his  bopk,  and  you  cannot  pleasure 
him  tetter  than  to  deprehend  him : yet  he  hears 


vou  not  till  the  third  knock,  and  then  comes  oat 
lery  angry,  as  interrupted.  You  find  him  in  to 
slippers,  arid  a pen  in  his  ear,  in  which  fonnuhty 

he  was  asleep.  Bistable  is  spread  wide  with  some 

classic  folio,  which  is  as  constant  l01'  “ lh' 
carpet,  and  hath  lain  open  at  the  same  page  tos 

halfyear.  His  candle  is  always  a longer  sitter 

up  than  himself,  and  the  toast  of 
midnight.  He  walks  much  alone  in  the  Ppsture 
of  meditation,  and  has  a book  tofore  his  a 
the  fields  His  pocket  is  seldom  without  a GreeK 
testament  ofnebrew  bible,  which  he  o£ns  ord, 
in  the  church,  and  that  when  some  1 slander  J 
I looks  over.  He  has  sentences  for  compan).^ 
some  scatterings  of  Seneca  and 
1 are  good  upon  all  occasions.  ^ ^ ^ds  any 
thing  in  the  morning,  it  comes  out  all  at  dmner , 
and  as  long  as  that  lasts  the  discourse  is  • 
He  is  a great  plagiary  of  tavern  Austin. 

to  sermons  only  that  he  may  ta 

His  parcels  are  the  mere  scrapings  from  com 
pany,  yet  he  complains  at  parting  w • • ~ 
has  lost.  He  is  wonderfully  capricious in  gw  g 
judgment,  and  listens  with  a sou*  a mucb  0f 
what  he  understands  not.  He  ta  and 

Scali^er  and.  Casaubon,  and  the  J * i 

prefers  some  unheard-of  Dutch  name  befre  'l  ™ 

all.  He  has  verses  to  bring  in  upon  ^ 

these  hints,  and  it  shall  go  hard  u 
in  his  opportunity.  He _.s cnucal  fjer 

he  cannot  construe,  and  speaics  sci 
Arminius  in  divinity.  Has  "j" 
mem  and  caller  away  is  his  study,  and  P 
I tests  no  delight  to  “mPa™b'\e  h^rea^  i» 
nomenclator  of  authors,  which  h “ ^ ^ 

general  in  the  catalogue,  and  P j^jeation. 
title,  and  goes  seldom  sofarastheded.  ^ 
He  never  talks  ofanythmgbutHco^J  ^ 
learns  all  from  talking.  Three  putS 

the  same  man  pump  him, an  . ta^en  pains 
in  or  gravely  says  nothing  H ** * is 
to  be  an  ass,  though  not  to  be  a scn° 
at  length  discovered  and  laughed  *!- 
Bishop  Earle:  ^roeostm 


The  time  was  when  w .would 
study  good  things,  not  envy  th  • g . now 

Then  men  were  had  in  mice  for 
letters  only  make  men  vile.  H Libie  nick- 
called  a poet,  as  if  it  were  a con^PjoNsoN. 

n<tn)6a  . but 

The  chief  art  of  learning  is  to  attemp^ 
little  at  a time.  ^ 

Till  a man  can  judge  improved: 

or  no,  his  understanding  is  are  greatly 

and  thus  men  of  much  read  ng  ar^ 
learned  but  may  be  little  knowing.  ^ 

His  understanding  is  only  5',*  and  uncon- 
other  men’s  lumber,  I mean  false  “ ^ of 

eluding  reasonings,  rather  tnan 
truth  for  his  own  use.  . 

Lady  Bacon  was  dou^leLbion  of°her  age. 
cultivated  mind  after  fjjL  to  be  deluded 
But  we  must  not  suffer  ° , her  sisters  wete 

1 into  the  belief  that  she  and  b 
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more  accomplished  women  than  many  who  are 
now  living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think, 
much  misapprehension.  We  have  often  heard 
men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish, 
that  women  should  be  highly  educated,  speak 
with  rapture  of  the  English  ladies  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  lament  that  they  can  find  no 
modern  damsels  resembling  those  fair  pupils  of 
Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared  over  their 
embroidery  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and  Lysias, 
and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding  and 
the  dogs  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  with 
eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which  tells 
how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr 
of  intellectual  liberty  took  the  cup  from  his 
weeping  gaoler.  But  surely  these  complaints 
have  very  little  foundation.  We  would  by  no 
means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury or  their  pursuits.  But  we  conceive  that 
those  who  extol  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
women  of  our  time  forget  one  very'  obvious  and 
very  important  circumstance.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  a per- 
son who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could 
read  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The  Italian 
was  the  only  modern  language  which  possessed 
anything  that  could  be  called  a literature.  All 
the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the  ver- 
nacular dialects  of  Europe  would  hardly  have 
filled  a single  shelf.  England  did  not  yet  pos- 
sess Shakspeare’s  plays  and  the  Fairy  Queen, 
nor  France  Montaigne’s  Essays,  nor  Spain  Don 
Quixote.  In  looking  round  a well-furnished 
library,  how  many  English  or  French  books  can 
we  find  which  were  extant  when  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth  received  their  edu- 
cation? Chaucer,  Gower,  Froissart,  Comines, 
Rabelais,  nearly  complete  the  list.  It  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  that  a woman  should 
be  uneducated  or  classically  educated.  Indeed, 
without  a knowledge  of  one  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages no  person  could  then  have  any  clear 
notion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  political,  the 
literary,  or  the  religious  world.  The  Latin  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and  more  than  all 
that  the  French  was  in  the  eighteenth. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 

The  great  productions  of  Athenian  and  Ro- 
man genius  are  indeed  still  what  they  were. 
But,  though  their  positive  value  is  unchanged, 
their  relative  value,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  possessed  by  man- 
kind, has  been  constantly  falling.  They  were 
jhe  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors.  They  are 
but  a part  of  our  treasures.  Over  what  tragedy 
could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over  what 
comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  if  the  ancient 
d«®at«ts  had  not  been  in  her  library?  A 
nuxlcrn  reader  may  make  shift  without  GEdipus 
and  Medea,  while  he  possesses  Othello  and 
«amlet.  If  he  knows  nothing  of  Pyrgopoly- 
mc,es_an(l  Thraso,  he  is  familiar  with  Bobadil, 
and  Bessus,  and  Pistol,  and  Parolles.  If  he 
Cann?  I^°y  the  delicious  irony  of  Plato,  he 
may  find  some  compensation  in  that  of  Pascal. 


If  he  is  shut  out  from  Nephelococcygia,  he  may 
take  refuge  in  Liliput.  We  are  guilty,  we  hope, 
of  no  irreverence  towards  those  great  nations  to 
which  the  human  race  owes  art,  science,  taste, 
civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  when  we  say 
that  the  stock  bequeathed  by  them  to  us  has 
been  so  carefully  improved  that  the  accumulated 
interest  now  exceeds  the  principal.  We  believe 
that  the  books  which  have  been  written  in  the 
languages  of  western  Europe  during  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years — translations  from 
the  ancient  languages  of  course  included — are 
of  greater  value  than  all  the  books  which  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period  were  extant  in  the 
world.  With  the  modem  languages  of  Europe 
English  women  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted 
as  English  men.  When,  therefore,  we  com- 
pare the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with 
those  of  an  accomplished  young  woman  of  our 
own  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our 
readers  will  pardon  this  digression.  It  is  long; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  unseasonable,  if  it 
tends  to  convince  them  that  they  are  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  the  great-great -gran  dm  others 
of  their  great-great-grandmothers  were  superior 
women  to  their  sisters  and  wives. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Bacon. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to  know 
God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may 
the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  vir- 
tue, which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But 
because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body 
found  itself  but  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive 
so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things 
invisible,  as  by  orderly  conning  over  the  visible 
and  inferior  creature,  the  same  method  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching. 

Milton: 

Tractate  on  Education. 

Many  persons  after  once  they  become  learned 
cease  to  be  good : all  other  knowledge  is  hurt- 
ful to  him  who  has  not  the  science  of  honesty 
and  good-nature.  Montaigne. 

’Tis  a thing  worthy  of  very  great  considera- 
tion that,  in  that  excellent  and,  in  truth,  for  its 
perfection,  prodigious  form  and  civil  regiment 
set  down  by  Lycurgus,  though  sollicitous  of  the 
education  of  children,  as  a thing  of  the  greatest 
concern,  and  even  in  the  very  seat  of  the  muses, 
he  should  make  so  little  mention  of  learnings 
as  if  their  generous  youth,  disdaining  all  othei 
subjection  but  that  of  vertue  only,  ought  to  be 
supply’d,  instead  of  tutors  to  read  to  them  arts 
and  sciences,  with  such  masters  as  should  only 
instruct  them  in  valour,  prudence,  and  justice. 
An  example  that  Plato  has  followed  in  his 
laws;  the  manner  of  whose  discipline  was  to 
propound  to  them  auestions  upon  the  judgment 
of  men,  and  of  their  actions : and  if  they  com- 
mended or  condemned  this  or  that  person,  or 
fact,  they  were  to  give  a reason  for  so  doing: 
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by  which  means  they  at  once 
understanding,  and  became  skillful  inthe  laws. 

* Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Learning  is,  in  truth,  a very  great  and  a very 
considerable  quality;  and  such  as  despise  it 
sufficiently  discover  their  own  want  of  under- 
standing : but  yet  I do  not  prize  it  at  the  e*<:®ss' 
ive  rate* some  others  do;  as  Herillus  the  philos- 
opher for  one,  who  therein  places  the  sovereign 
good,  and  maintained  that  it  was  only  m her  to 
render  us  wise  and  contented,  which  I do  not 
believe : no  more  than  I do  what  others  have 
said,  that  learning  is  the  mother  of  all  vertue, 
and  that  all  vice  proceeds  from  ignorance,  whicn, 
if  it  be  true,  is  subject  to  a very  long  mterpre- 
tation.  „ MoNTAtGNE: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix 
Learning  is  like  mercury, -one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  excellent  things  in  the  world  in 
skilful  hands;  in  unskilful,  the  most  mischiev- 
ous. PoPE- 

He  that  knoweth  not  that  which  he  ought  to 
know,  is  a brute  beast  among  men ; he  that 
knoweth  no  more  than  he  hath  need  of,  is  a 
man  amongst  brute  beasts ; and  he  that  knoweth 
all  that  may  be  known,  is  as  a god  amongst  men, 
Pythagoras. 


T^amine.  like  money,  may  be  of  so  base  1 

coin  as  10  be  utterly  void  of  j 

may  require  good  management  to  make  it  serve 

• * c hannmeSS. 


The  pride  of  learning  and  the  abuse  of  learn- 
ing are  fatal  evils,  and  without  the  possession 
of  it,  no  doubt  the  man  of  devoted  piety,  with 
merely  the  vernacular  Scriptures  in  his  hand, 
may  be  even  eminently  useful;  but  there  are 
higher  and  more  extensive  spheres  of  service 
which  he  is  clearly  not  qualified  to  occupy. 
Learning,  when  employed  not  for  ostentation, 
but  for  use ; not  to  set  up  human  wisdom  in 
opposition  to  divine  revelation,  but  humbly, 
patiently,  and  laboriously  to  trace  out,  to  ex- 
hibit, to  assert,  and  to  defend  the  revealed  truth 
of  God,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  the  varied  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  made  known ; is  of  the 
highest  value.  And  let  every  younger  student 
remember  that  he  knows  not  to  what  scene  of 
service  he  is  destined;  let  it  be  his  humble  aim, 
depending  upon,  and  seeking  constantly,  the 
divine  blessing,  to  become  as  well  qualified  as 
possible  for  that  station,  be  it  what  it  may,  to 
which  it  may  please  God  to  call  him.  And,  in 
this  view,  let  him  duly  consider  the  indefatigable 
labour,  the  diligent  study,  and  the  patient  zeal 
of  those  great  and  good  men  [the  Swiss  Re- 
formers], who,  devoted  to  learning  as  they  ever 
were,  yet  did  not  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake  (or 
for  the  earthly  distinctions  it  might  gain  for  them), 
or  lose  themselves  in  a contemplative  life,  but 
denied  themselves,  and  studied,  and  prayed  with- 
out ceasing , in  order  that  they  might  act  with 
wisdom  and  success  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
highest  good  of  their  fellow-men.  Therefore  is 
their  memory  blessed.  Dr.  Thomas  Scott. 

No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning : it  may  ad- 
minister matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work 
upon ; but  wit  and  wisdom  are  born  with  a man. 

SELDEN:  Table-Talk. 


may  rcquuc  gw'*  — — . 
the  purposes  of  sense  or  haPPlne^HENST0NE. 

To  the  Jews  join  the  ESyPKians*  t^'L  j’rSt 
masters  of  learning.  !>00T 

Ink  is  the  great  missive  weapon  in  “ 

of  the  learned. 

To  be  proud  of  learning 
ranee.  j 

E?  OBg 

The  Egyptians,  whose  saps  but 

tary  scholastic  sophists,  like  the  G 
men  employed  and  busied  in  the  public 

of  religion  and  government.  WarburTOn. 

There  are  many  subtile 
piest  way  to  furnish  the  min  ^ t W41ts. 


DR.  I.  WATTS. 

The  brain  being  wdUuroishrf  mth 
traces,  signatures,  and  1 a g 1 < tQ  the  *0uL 

treasure  always  ready  to  be  ^ ^ Watts. 


letters 

Letters,  such  as  are  Judgment, 

are  of  all  the  words  of  men, ™ JBaJoN. 

Our  thoughts,  as  expressed  in 

female  correspondence  has  » * yoid. 

which  that  of  my  sex  is  y ^ Eld0n  : 

r. in-law:  Twists  Life'J 


To  his  daughter-in-law 

Eldon , ii.  442*  . , d 

Walpole’s  Letters  are  gen'ra^J  ,2,  with 

as  his  best  performances  an  , ffen5ive  to  us 

reason.  His  faults  are  far  j«®  books.  H« 
in  his  correspondence  tha ‘ opinions  about 

wild,  absurd,  and  ever-changi  6 Pj  jn  faffl,liar 
men  and  things  are  eas£  J^reciating  d>rj 
letters.  His  bitter,  sc?®"?’i„5P0unmitig«‘ed  > 
sition  does  not  show  itself  m of  lett#rs 

manner  as  in  h'.s  Memoirs^  A (0  hi5  con 

^ndemTleast,  if  to  ”° 
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writing  for  such  a man,  for  a man  very  ambitious 
to  rank  among  wits,  yet  nervously  afraid  that, 
while  obtaining  the  reputation  of  a wit,  he  might 
lose  caste  as  a gentleman.  There  was  nothing 
vulgar  in  writing  a letter.  Not  even  Ensign 
Northerton,  not  even  the  Captain  described  in 
Hamilton’s  Bawn, — and  Walpole,  although  the 
author  of  many  quartos,  had  some  feelings  in 
common  with  those  gallant  officers, — would 
have  denied  that  a gentleman  might  sometimes 
correspond  with  a friend.  Whether  Walpole 
bestowed  much  labour  upon  the  composition  of 
his  letters,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  inter- 
nal evidence.  There  are  passages  which  seem 
perfectly  unstudied ; but  the  appearance  of  ease 
may  be  the  effect  of  labour.  There  are  passages 
which  have  a very  artificial  air  ; but  they  may 
have  been  produced  without  any  effort  by  a mind 
of  which  the  natural  ingenuity  had  been  im- 
proved into  morbid  quickness  by  constant  exer- 
cise. We  are  never  sure  that  we  see  him  as  he 
was.  We  are  never  sure  that  what  appears  to 
be  nature  is  not  disguised  art.  We  are  never 
sure  that  what  appears  to  be  art  is  not  merely 
habit  which  is  become  second  nature. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Horace  Walpole , Oct.  1833. 

The  printing  private  letters  is  the  worst  sort 
of  betraying  conversation,  as  it  evidently  has  the 
most  extensive  ill  consequences.  Pope. 

Letters  which  are  warmly  sealed  are  often  but 
coldly  opened.  Richter. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  to  what  end  we  keep 
these  old  memorials  [letters],  for  their  perusal 
affords,  in  most  cases,  but  little  pleasure.  Many, 
indeed,  are  never  looked  at  again,  and  yet  we 
could  not  destroy  them  without  a struggle ; others 
only  bring  forward  evidence  of  words  broken, 
and  hopes  chilled,  and  friendships  gradually 
dissolved ; of  old  attachments  turned  away,  and 
stubborn  contradiction  of  all  the  trusting  in 
futurity,  whose  promise  we  once  clung  to.  One 
class  alone  of  them  can  call  up  our  best  feelings. 
If  the  almost-forgotten  memorials  of  the  once 
dearly  loved  and  long  departed  can  carry  our 
sympathies  away  from  the  cold,  hard  present, 
over  intervening  years  of  struggling  and  vexa- 
tious toil,  to  that  almost  holy  period  of  the  gone 
and  past,  once  more,  if  but  for  a moment,  call- 
ing up  old  thoughts  and  old  affections,  or  sooth- 
mg,  by  one  lonely  unsuspected  burst  of  tears, 
overcharged  hearts  which  have  long  required 
easing  of  their  burthen,  there  is  y«t  enough — 
there  is  more  than  enough — in  thtse  old  letters 
to  plead  an  excuse  for  so  sacredly  preserving 
thcm-  Albert  Smith. 


LEVITY. 

t£mck  wits  be  in  desire  new-fangled ; in  pur- 
pose, unconstant;  light  to  promise  anything, 
f . y to  forget  everything,  both  benefit  and 
injury,  and  thereby  neither  fast  to  friend  nor 
tearful  to  foe.  Ascham  r Schoolmaster. 


I have  seen  so  many  woeful  examples  of  the 
effect  of  levity,  both  that  which  arises  from 
temper  and  that  which  is  owing  to  interest,  that 
a small  degree  of  obstinacy  is  a quality  not  vei 7 
odious  in  my  eyes,  whether  it  be  complexioned, 
or  from  principle. 

Edmund  Burke  : 

To  the  Duke  of  Richmond , Nov.  17,  1772. 

The  levity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with 
everything  of  which  it  is  in  possession. 

Burke. 

Whatever  raises  a levity  of  mind,  a trifling 
spirit,  renders  the  soul  incapable  of  seeing,  ap- 
prehending, and  relishing  the  doctrines  of  piety. 

Law. 

Most  people  in  the  world  are  acted  by  levity 
and  humour,  by  strange  and  irrational  changes. 

South. 


LIBELS. 

If  it  was  a new  thing,  it  may  be  I should  not 
be  displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the  first 
libel  that  should  abuse  me ; but,  since  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  make  a small  library,  I am 
secretly  pleased  to  see  the  number  increased, 
and  take  delight  in  raising  a heap  of  stones  that 
envy  has  cast  at  me  without  doing  me  any  harm. 

Balzac. 

Undoubtedly  the  good  fame  of  every  man 
ought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as 
well  as  his  life  and  liberty  and  property.  Good 
fame  is  an  outwork  that  defends  them  all  and 
renders  them  all  valuable.  The  law  forbids  you 
to  revenge ; when  it  ties  up  the  hands  of  some, 
it  ought  to  restrain  the  tongues  of  others. 

Burke: 

Speech  on  the  Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecu 
lions  for  Libels,  March  7,  1 77 1. 

You  may  see  by  them  [libels]  how  the  wind 
sits : as,  take  a straw  and  throw  it  up  into  the 
air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which  way  the  wind  is, 
which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting  up  a stone. 
More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complexion 
of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels. 

Selden:  Table-Talk. 

We  reject  many  eminent  virtues,  if  they  are 
accompanied  with  one  apparent  weakness.  The 
reflecting  after  this  manner  made  me  account 
for  the  strange  delight  men  take  in  reading  lam 
poons  and  scandal,  with  which  the  age  abounds, 
and  of  which  I receive  frequent  complaints. 
Upon  mature  consideration,  1 find  it  is  princi- 
pally for  this  reason  that  the  worst  of  mankind, 
the  libellers,  receive  so  much  encouragement  in 
the  world.  The  low  race  of  men  take  a secret 
pleasure  in  finding  an  eminent  character  levelled 
to  their  condition  by  a report  of  its  defects;  and 
keep  themselves  in  countenance,  though  they 
are  excelled  in  a thousand  virtues,  if  they  believe 
they  have  in  common  with  a great  person  any 
one  fault.  The  libeller  falls  in  with  this  humour, 
and  gratifies  the  baseness  of  temper  which  is 
naturally  an  enemy  to  extraordinary  merit. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  92. 
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LIBERTY. 


LIBERTY. 

By  liberty  I do  understand  neither  a liberty 
from  sin,  misery,  servitude,  nor  violence,  but 
from  necessity,  or  rather  necessitation ; that  is, 
an  universal  immunity  from  all  inevitability  and 
determination  to  one. 

Bishop  Bramhall  : 

Answer  to  Hobbes. 

Liberty,  such  as  deserves  the  name,  is  an 
honest,  equitable,  diffusive,  and  impartial  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a great  and  enlarged  virtue,  and 
not  a sordid,  selfish,  and  illiberal  vice.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  not  the 
haughty  license  of  some  potent  individual  or 
some  predominant  faction.  BURKE  : 

Letter  to  Richard  Burke  on  Prot.  Ascend, 
in  Ireland ',  1793. 

Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  I am 
sure  I do  not  despise.  They  warm  the  heart, 
they  enlarge  and  liberalize  our  minds ; they 
animate  our  courage  in  a time  of  conflict. 

Burke. 

Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  that 
which  is  permitted  by  the  law.  Cicero. 

A noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a zealous 
vindicator  of  liberty  than  with  a temporizing 
poet,  or  well-mannered  court  slave,  and  one 
who  is  ever  decent  because  he  is  naturally 
servile.  Dryden. 

With  the  enemies  of  freedom  it  is  a usual 
artifice  to  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a license  to  anarchy  and  disorder.  But 
the  tracing  up  of  the  civil  power  to  that  source 
will  not  diminish  our  obligation  to  obey  ; it  only 
explains  its  reasons,  and  settles  it  on  clear  and 
determinate  principles;  it  turns  blind  submis- 
sion into  rational  obedience,  tempers  the  passion 
for  liberty  with  the  love  of  order,  and  places 
mankind  in  a happy  medium  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  anarchy  on  the  one  side  and  oppres- 
sion on  the  other;  it  is  the  polar  star  that  will 
conduct  us  safely  over  the  ocean  of  political 
debate  and  speculation, — the  law  of  laws,  the 
guide  for  legislators.  Robert  Hall. 

A zeal  for  liberty  is  sometimes  an  eagerness 
to  subvert,  with  little  care  what  shall  be  estab- 
lished. Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is  in 
the  thoughts  of  our  minds : where  any  one  is 
such  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it 
by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  mind, 
there  we  are  at  liberty.  Locke. 

Though  this  be  a state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not 
a state  of  license ; though  man  in  that  state 
have  an  uncontrollable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his 
person  or  possessions,  yet  he  has  not  liberty  to 
destroy  himself.  Locke. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  liberty  to  examine 
what  would  really  and  truly  make  for  his  hap- 
piness mislead  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow 
on  it  must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election. 

Locke. 


If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  resson, 
and  to  want  that  restraint  of  eiaminaOon  and 
judgment  which  keeps  us  from  choosmgordo.ng 
theworst,  be  liberty,  true  liberty.  madm»«nd 
fools  are  the  only  freemen.  uxaus. 

The  constant  desire  of 
constraint  it  puts  upon  us,  j1 “{J^ 

accounts  an  abridgment  of  ^ 

an  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complamrf  rt- 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutwns 
we  always  see  the  worst  of 
men  have  been  some  time  fr«.  * ^ 0f*ioe 
how  to  use  their  freedom,  lne  nauvcs 
countries  are  generally  sober  In  d— » 
where  wine  is  a rarity,  intemperance ^abouna 
A newly-liberated  people  may  be  co“^the 
a northern  army  encamped  on  the  R 
Xeres.  It  is  said  that  when 
situation  first  find  themselves  abkloM 
without  restraint  in  such  a rar*  ^ * J^ion. 
luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  . , and 

Soon,  however,  plenty  teafches  daily 

after  wine  has  been  for  a few  mo 
fare,  they  become  more  tempemtethan 
had  ever  been  in  their  own  c frujts 

same  manner,  the  final  and  pci 
of  liberty  are  wisdom,  moderation,  n 
Its  immediate  effects  are  ofte“  . the  most 

conflicting  errors,  scepticism  on  pomum^^ 

clear,  dogmatism  on  points i the  ? ^ w 

It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  ^ e^olding  from 
exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the  scan  *fl 
the  half-finished  edifice ; they  * ortlcss  rooms, 

dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  appear- 

the  frightful  irregularity  of  the  who 
ance;  and  then  ask  in  scorn  where  mj 
ised  splendour  and  comfort  is i t ^ there 

such  miserable  sophisms  w p00d  govern 

would  never  be  a good  house  or  a g g 

ment  in  the  world.  .....  Au„  1825. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton,  Aug. 


* Ariosto  tells  a pretty  story ^nature?' was  con- 
some  mysterious  law  of  |\e*  * in  the  form 
demned  to  appear  at  certai  Those  who  in- 
of  a foul  and  poisonous  snake.  . isc 

jured  her  during  the  period  of 
were  forever  excluded  from  pa  PJ  those 
blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But 
who,  in  spite  of  her  her- 

and  protected  her,  she  aj.te  , tial  form  which 
self  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial 
was  natural  to  her, ; house,  with 

granted  all  their  wishes,  fi}le®  I ' nd  victorious 
wealth,  made  them  happy  in  ^ times  she 

in  war.  Such  a spirit  is  Li  _ ghe  grovelSi 
takes  the  form  of  a hateful  r P * those  who 
she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  , And 

in  disgust  shall  venture  to  ^ tQ  rejeive 

happy  are  those  who,  havi  g , shape,  shall 

her  m her  degraded  and  fngWW^^ 

at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  mm 

beauty  and  her  glory ! . which 

There  is  only  one  cure  to  ' [hll 

newlvacquired  freedom  produces, 
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cure  is  freedom.  When  a prisoner  first  leaves 
his  cell,  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  : he  is 
unable  to  discriminate  colours  or  recognize 
faces.  But  the  remedy  is,  not  to  remand  him 
into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty 
may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which 
have  become  half  blind  in  the  house  of  bond- 
age. But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon 
be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a few  years  men  learn  to 
reason.  The  extreme  violence  of  opinion  sub- 
sides. Hostile  theories  correct  each  other.  The 
scattered  elements  of  truth  cease  to  contend,  and 
begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a system  of 
justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit 
of  laying  it  down  as  a self-evident  proposition 
that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  until  they  are  fit 
to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of 
the  fool  in  the  old  story  who  resolved  not  to  go 
into  the  water  till  he  had  learned  to  swim.  If 
men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  wise 
and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  for- 
ever. Lord  Macaulay  : Milton. 

For  stories  teach  us  that  liberty  sought  out 
of  season,  in  a corrupt  and  degenerate  age, 
brought  Rome  itself  to  a farther  slavery:  for 
liberty  hath  a sharp  and  double  edge,  fit  only  to 
be  handled  by  just  and  virtuous  men  ; to  bad 
and  dissolute,  it  becomes  a mischief  unwieldy 
in  their  own  hands:  neither  is  it  completely 
given  but  by  them  who  have  the  happy  skill  to 
know  what  is  grievance  and  unjust  to  a people, 
and  how  to  remove  it  wisely;  what  good  laws 
are  wanting,  and  how  to  frame  them  substan- 
tially, that  good  men  may  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  they  merit,  and  the  bad  the  curb  which 
they  need. 

Milton  : History  of  Britain. 

Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  think,  to 
believe,  and  to  utter  freely,  according  to  con- 
science, above  all  other  liberties. 

Milton. 

None  can  love  freedom  heartily  but  good 
men:  the  rest  love  not  freedom,  but  license, 
which  never  hath  more  scope  or  more  indul- 
gence than  under  tyrants.  Hence  it  is  that 
tyrants  are  not  oft  offended  by,  nor  stand  much 
m doubt  of,  bad  men,  as  being  all  naturally 
servile ; but  in  whom  virtue  and  true  worth  is 
most  eminent  them  they  fear  in  earnest,  as  by 
nght  their  masters;  against  them  lies  all  their 
hatred  and  corruption.  Milton. 

To  do  what  we  will  is  natural  liberty;  to  do 
what  we  will  consistently  with  the  interests  of 
immunity  to  which  we  belong,  is  civil 
• j * that  is  to  say,  the  only  liberty  to  be  de- 
•ired  in  a state  of  civil  society. 

I should  wish  to  act,  no  doubt,  in  every  in- 
stance as  I pleased ; but  I reflect  that  the  rest 
a»o  of  mankind  would  then  do  the  same ; to 
which  state  of  universal  independence  and  self- 
<jCtL°n  * should  meet  with  so  many  checks 
and  obstacles  to  my  own  will,  from  the  opposi- 
tion and  interference  of  other  men’s,  that  not 


only  my  happiness  but  my  liberty  would  be  less 
than  whilst  the  whole  community  were  subject 
to  the  domination  of  equal  laws.  The  boasted 
liberty  of  a state  of  nature  exists  only  in  a state 
of  solitude.  In  every  kind  and  degree  of  union 
and  intercourse  with  his  species  it  is  possible 
that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  may  be  aug- 
mented by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it ; be- 
cause he  may  gain  more  from  the  limitation  of 
other  men’s  freedom  than  he  suffers  from  the 
diminution  of  his  own. 

Natural  liberty  is  the  right  of  common  upon 
a waste  ; civil  liberty  is  the  safe,  exclusive,  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  a cultivated  enclosure. 

Paley. 

Our  country  cannot  well  subsist  without  lib- 
erty, nor  liberty  without  virtue. 

Rousseau. 

As  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  men  to  love 
liberty,  so  they  become  flat  libertines,  and  fall 
to  all  licentiousness. 

Edmund  Spenser. 

A people  long  used  to  hardships  lose  by 
degrees  the  very  notions  of  liberty : they  look 
upon  themselves  as  at  mercy.  Swift. 

The  word  liberty  has  been  falsely  used  by 
persons  who,  being  degenerately  profligate  in 
private  life  and  mischievous  in  public,  had  no 
hope  left  but  in  fomenting  discord. 

Tacitus. 


LIBRARIES. 

Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue, 
and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are 
preserved  and  reposed. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Libraries  are  the  wardrobes  of  literature, 
whence  men,  properly  informed,  might  bring 
forth  something  for  ornament,  much  for  curi- 
osity, and  more  for  use.  J.  Dyer. 

I no  sooner  come  into  the  library  but  I bolt 
the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  ava- 
rice, and  melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very 
lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls, 
I take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a spirit  and  sweet 
content  that  I pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich 
men,  that  know  not  this  happiness. 

Heinsius,  Keeper  of  the  Library  at 
Leyden : £put.  Prim. 

If  I were  not  a King,  I would  be  a University 
man ; and  if  it  were  so  that  I must  be  a pris- 
oner, if  I might  have  my  wish,  I would  desire 
to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to 
be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors, 
et  mortuis  magister.  James  I. : 

Speech  on  Visit  to  the  Bodleian  Library , 1605. 

No  place  affords  a more  striking  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  than  a puHic 
library ; for  who  can  see  the  wall  crowded  ob 
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every  side  by  mighty  volumes,  the  works  of' 
laborious  meditation  and  accurate  inquiry,  now 
scarcely  known  but  by  the  catalogue,  and  pre- 
served only  to  increase  the  pomp  of  learning, 
without  considering  how  many  hours  have  been 
wasted  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often  imagina- 
tion has  anticipated  the  pages  of  futurity,  how 
many  statues  have  risen  to  the  eye  of  vanity, 
how  many  ideal  converts  have  elevated  zeal, 
how  often  wit  has  exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy 
of  his  antagonists,  and  dogmatism  has  delighted 
in  the  gradual  advances  of  his  authority,  the 
immutability  of  his  decrees,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  his  power.  . . . Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  men  whose  works  are  now  totally 
neglected  mentioned  with  praises  by  their  con- 
temporaries as  the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the 
legislators  of  science. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  106. 

What  a place  to  be  in  is  an  old  library  l It 
seems  as  though  all  the  souls  of  all  the  writers 
that  have  bequeathed  their  labours  to  these 
Bodleians  were  reposing  here,  as  in  some  dor- 
mitory, or  middle  state.  I do  not  want  to 
handle,  to  profane  the  leaves,  their  winding 
sheets.  I could  as  soon  dislodge  a shade.  L 
seem  to  inhale  learning,  walking  amid  their 
foliage;  and  the  odour  of  their  old  moth-scented 
coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of  those 
sciential  apples  which  grew  amid  the  happy 
orchard.  Lamb  : 

Essays  of  Elia  : Oxford  in  the  Vacation 
In  fact,  I have  a plan  for  a library  that,  in- 
stead of  heading  its  compartments  “ Philology, 
Natural  Science,  Poetry,”  etc.,  one  shall  head 
them  according  to  the  diseases  for  which  they 
are  severally  good,  bodily  and  mental, — up  from 
a dire  calamity,  or  the  pangs  of  the  gout,  down 
to  a fit  of  the  spleen,  or  a slight  catarrh  ; for 
which  last  your  light  reading  comes  in  with  a 
whey  posset  and  barley  water. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  . 

The  Caxtons,  ch.  xliv, 


How  different  is  the  view  cf  past  life  in  the 
man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. from  that  of  him  who  is  grown  old  in 
ignorance  and  folly!  The  latter  is  like  the 
owner  of  a barren  country,  that  fills  his  eye 
with  the  prospect  of  naked  hills  and  plains, 
which  produce  nothing  either  profitable  01 
ornamental ; the  other  bcnolds  a b^uUfu ano 
spacious  landscape,  divided  into  delightfid  gar- 
dens, green  meadows,  fruitful  fields, and  on 
scarce  cast  his  eye  on  a single  spot  of  his  pos- 
sessions that  is  not  covered  with  some  beautiful 

plant  or  flower.  „ _ „ 

Addison  : spectator,  No.  94- 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which 
offer  themselves  to  our  choice,  and  inconstancy 
in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest  and  most 
universal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet  and  unhap. 
piness.  When  ambition  pulls  one way.intercs 
another,  inclination  a third,  and  perhaps 
contrary  to  all,  a man  is  llko}y  t0  P*5*  ’•  t0 
but  ill  who  has  so  many  different  parhes 

please.  When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a 

variety  of  allurements,  one  had  better  set  , 
a wa/of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  ^ 
have  chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determ  g 
our  choice,  and  go  out  of  the  wor  , ^ 
greatest  part  of  mankind  do,  befo 
resolved  how  to  live  in  it.  There  s bu  one 
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Learn  to  feel  the  supreme  interest  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind ; study  the  remarkable 
power  which  you  can  exercise  over  its  habits 
of  attention  and  its  trains  of  thought ; and  cul- 
tivate a sense  of  the  deep  importance  of  exer- 
cising this  power  according  to  the  principles  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue.  . . . Judging  upon  these 
principles,  we  are  taught  to  feel  that  life  has  a 
value  beyond  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  mere  prosecution  of  our  own 
happiness.  This  value  is  found  in  those  nobler 
pursuits  which  qualify  us  for  promoting  the 
good  of  others,  and  in  those  acquirements  by 
which  we  learn  to  become  masters  of  ourselves. 
It  is  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  part  for  the 
attainment  of  truth, — and  to  train  the  moral 
being  for  the  solemn  purposes  of  life,  when  life 
is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  a life  which  is  •- 
00,116  Dr.  Abercrombie. 


resolved  now  to  nve  ui 
method  of  setting  ourselves  at  rest  in i th P* 
ticular,  and  that  is  by  adhering  st«dfa»«ly.“ 
one  great  end  as  the  chief  and  ultim i 
of  all  our  pursuits.  If  we  are  firmly  resolved 
to  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  1 

regard  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  hk  ^ 
erations,  any  more  than  as  they  fall 
principal  design,  we  may  go  through ^etnUJ 
steadiness  and  pleasure ; but  if  we  a 
broken  views,  and  will  not  on  y has 

but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every  8 ^ jjvc 

a value  set  upon  it  by  the  world, 
and  die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No. 

In  short,  I would  have  every  one  consider 
that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing  “o  re.  **  here, 
senger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  set  UP  te  0f 
but  to  keep  an  attentive  eyeu^n  tha 
being  to  which  he  approache  ,^erroanent. 

and  which  will  be  forever  fixed  Pgcjent  to 
This  single  consideration  would  of 

extinguish  the  bitterness  of 
avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  ambition.  rf 

I am  very  much  P^f^whoffnear 
Antiphanes,  a very  ancient  P°e  » . jch  repre* 

a hundred  years  before  S^r^ew!  as  I have 
sents  the  life  of  man  under  th  „ ge  n<* 

here  translated  it  word  for  word.  ^ . 

grieved,”  says  he,  “ above  mens ; feut  j,ave 

ceased  friends.  They  are  no  ^ necfSsary 
only  finished  the  journey  wh^h  ourselves  most 
for  every  one  of  us  to  take.  W they 

go  to  that  great  place  of  T^cef>t\  . this  general 
are  all  of  them  assembled,  and,  * ^ fnothei 

rendezvous  of  mankind,  live  tog  f0nn« 

state  of  being.”  I tbrnk  I^C’Jmeuphot* 
oaner.  taken  notice  of  those  beau 
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inH^iptUru  WherC  lifc  ® termed  a pilgrimage 
anrf  li?SC  Who  pass  through  it  are  called  stongfS 
and  sojourners  upon  earth.  *ers 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  289. 

Dc^-tU?’-  8 /ew  minutes  before  his  death 
asked  his  fnends  who  stood  about  him  ,7  * 

thought  he  had  acted  his  part  well  ^d  o^ 
receiving  such  an  answer  as  was  due  to  his  m 
hjordinary  merit,  “Let  me  then,'-  savs  he  “ e0' 
off  the  stage  with  your  applause  •»  usi^’o,  ,f! 
egression  with  which  the  RP„man  ’actors  made 

t»rnt%<llaXr?„g,rn^,in 

Addison:  Spectator,  N 0.317. 


?'S‘e,rnness  of  justice  is  but  one  step  removed 

ocean.  I,  would  seem  as  if.  at  XX  Xd, 

uXe  “I15?3  ,nscru!able  to  human  wisdom.  a 
^iversal  frenzy  seizes  mankind : reason,  ex 

^ c£r  rCe>  arC  aHke  bHndedi  and  the 
thPfiref?  who  are  to  perish  in  the  storm  are 
the  first  to  raise  its  fury.  Sir  A.  Alison 


I wouM  recommend  to  every  one  that  admi 
X S'bifh  ^ugor^  is  said  to  have 
X ha» . i ISC,pl“' and  which  that  philosopher 
SaedX L°m' *•  ohsorvation  I fav" 


MenThSe  W-‘n  rCnder  * the  “o^eb^fuP5 
«£ pennit  Lm,° 

i^ngth  come*1  over 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  447. 
survey  of 'it^I  “P?»  a leisurely 

«fe  inXeml'X  g"eVedat  the  shortness  of 
h at  anf„d  ,L  ' are  rshing  'very  period  of 

'0  be  a man  tftu™  X fXnX  “ T ’ then 
estate*  .5iness » then  to  make  up  an 

’ then  to  arrive  at  honours;  then  to  retire"  ] 

. . . Addison. 

trench ‘thVeWk  of  HfeX'S  °f  wise.m'"  ,0  «- 

losophy,  it  is  the  ernlli  ^ the  !!easonings  of  phi- 
them  hr  Uie  Ient?™p  ?ym/nt  of  fools  t0  m“lt>ply 
’ “e  sentiments  of  superstition. 

It  i»  Addison. 

eries  of  this  nature -m^  StU^  *?  mflke  discov- 
tbc  proper  distinct?  ^uman  bfe»  and  to  settle 
Perfections  of  li°"!ibet!een  the  virtues  and 
and  resemblances  'nd  and  thewe^ false  colours 

eyes  of  the  vulgar1116"1  ^ Shi?e  aIike  in 
_ vmgar.  Addison. 

*e  best  prinefoh^^  K°Sd  human  affairs : 
ate  intoS3hS5:  P ^ t.°e*cess>  d«*ener- 

10  ustiavagance;  char^^^S'fo™,^ 


Evetyman’s  life  lies  within  the  present;  for 

may  behave  ourselves.  Atterbury 

Men  who  live  without  religion  live  alwavs  in 
a tumultuary  and  restless  stall  y ln 

Atterbury. 

in  ^°lhrrg  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us 
m this  life  any  farther  than  it  prepares  or  indis- 
poses us  for  the  enjoyments  of  another 

Atterbury. 

To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in 
another  life  implies  that  we  indulge  oureelvw 
m the  gratifications  of  this  life  very  sparingly. 

Atterbury. 

As  we,  advance  from  youth  to  middle  age,  a 
new  field  of  action  opens,  and  a different  char- 
acter is  required.  The  flow  of  gay  impetuous 
spirits  begins  to  subside;  life  gradually  assumes 

thrift  ' thlJnind  a more  sedate  and 
thoughtful  turn.  The  attention  is  now  trans- 
ited from  pleasure  to  interest;  that  is,  to 
pleasure  diffused  over  a wider  extent  and  meas- 
ured by  a larger  scale.  Formerly  the  enjoyment 
01  the  present  moment  occupied  the  whole  at- 
tention; now  no  action  terminates  ultimately 
in  itself,  but  refers  to  some  more  distant  aim. 
wealth  and  power,  the  instruments  of  lasting 
gratification,  are  now  coveted  more  than  any 
single  pleasure ; prudence  and  foresight  lay  their 
plan;  industry  carries  on  its  patient  efforts; 
activity  pushes  forward  ; address  winds  around  ♦ 
her®  aaenemy  *s  t0  be  overcome,  there  a rival 
to  be  displaced;  competition  warms,  and  the 
strife  of  the  world  thickens  on  every  side. 

Blair. 

Believe  me,  the  providence  of  God  has  estab- 
lished such  an  order  in  the  world,  that  of  all 
which  belongs  to  us  the  least  valuable  parts  can 
alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others.  Whatever 
is  best  is  safest,  lies  most  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  power,  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken 
away.  Such  is  the  great  and  beautiful  work  of 
nature, — the  world ; such  is  the  mind  of  man, 
which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world, 
where  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These  are  in- 
separably ours;  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
one  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march, 
therefore,  intrepidly,  wherever  we  are  led  by  the 
course  of  human  accidents.  Wherever  thry  lead 
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us  on  what  coast  soever  we  ure  thrown  by  them, 
we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers. 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Since  a few  minutes  can  turn  the  healthiest 
bodies  into  breathless  carcasses,  and  put  those 
very  things  which  we  had  principally  relied  on 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  it  were  little  less 
than  madness  to  repose  a distrustless  trust  in 
these  transitory  possessions  or  treacherous  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoy  but  by  so  fickle  a 
tenure.  No ; we  must  never  venture  to  wander 
far  from  God  upon  the  presumption  that  death 
is  far  enough  from  us;  but  rather,  in  the  very 
height  of  our  jollity,  we  should  endeavour  to 
remember  that  they  who  feast  themselves  to-day 
may,  themselves,  prove  feasts  for  the  worms  to- 
morrow. BoYLE* 

Life  appears  to  me  too  short  to  be  spent  in 
nursing  animosity  or  registering  wrongs.  We 
are,  and  must  be,  one  and  all,  burdened  with 
faults  in  this  world;  but  the  time  will  come 
when,  I trust,  we  shall  put  them  off  in  putting 
off  our  corruptible  bodies : when  debasement 
and  sin  will  fall  from  us  with  this  cumbrous 
frame  of  flesh,  and  only  the  spark  will  remain, 
the  impalpable  principle  of  life  and  thought, 
pure  as  when  it  left  the  Creator  to  inspire  the 
creature:  whence  it  came,  it  will  return,  per- 
haps to  pass  through  gradations  of  glory, — from 
the  pale  human  soul  to  brighten  to  the  seraph. 

. . . It  is  a creed  in  which  I delight,  to  which 
I cling.  It  makes  eternity  a rest,  a mighty 
home,  not  a terror  and  an  abyss.  Besides, 
with  this  creed  revenge  never  worries  my  heart, 
degradation  never  too  deeply  disgusts  me,  in- 
justice never  crushes  me  too  low  : I live  in  calm, 
looking  to  the  end.  Charlotte  BrontA. 


earth,  and  some  had  rather  never  have  lived, 
than  to  tread  over  their  days  once  mom.  • - 
But  the  greatest  underweenmg  of  the  We  is 
undervalue  that  unto  which  this  rt  butexcrdul; 
or  a passage  leading  unto  it.  The  g 
tageSTthfs  mean  life  is  thereby  to  stand  ,u  . 
capacity  of  a better ; for  the  colonies  of  heaven 
must  be  drawn  from  earth,  and  the  sons  of  ihe 
first  Adam  are  only  heirs  unto  the  secon^ 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Christian  Morau, 
Pt.  III.  xxv. 

If  length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  mlke  lt”°‘ 
thv  expectation.  Reckon  not  upon  long  • 
think  every  day  the  last,  and  ^ 

thy  account.  He  that  so  often  ;um*ett  nis 


Some  lives  do — for  certain  days  or  years 
— actually  anticipate  the  happiness  of  heaven; 
and  I believe  if  such  perfect  happiness  is  once 
felt  by  good  people  (to  the  wicked  it  never 
comes)  its  sweet  effect  is  never  wholly  lost. 
Whatever  trials  follow,  whatever  pains  of  sick- 
ness or  shades  of  death,  the  glory  precedent 
still  shines  through,  cheering  the  keen  anguish 
and  tinging  the  deep  cloud.  I will  go  further : 

I do  believe  there  are  some  human  beings  so 
born,  so  reared,  so  guided  from  a soft  cradle  to 
a calm  and  late  grave,  that  no  excessive  suffer- 
ing penetrates  their  journey.  And  often  these 
are  not  pampered,  selfish  beings,  but  Nature’s 
elect,  harmonious  and  benign ; men  and  women 
mild  with  charity,  kind  agents  of  God’s  kind 
attributes.  . . . But  it  is  not  so  for  all.  What 
then  ? His  will  be  done ! as  done  it  surely  will 
be,  whether  we  humble  ourselves  to  resignation 
or  not.  Charlotte  BrontA. 

When  the  stoic  [^Seneca]  said  that  life  would 
not  be  accepted  if  it  were  offered  unto  such  as 
knew  it,  he  spoke  too  meanly  of  that  state  of 
being  which  placeth  us  in  the  form  of  men.  It 
more  depreciates  the  value  of  this  life,  that  men 
would  not  live  it  over  again ; for  although  they 
would  still  live  on,  yet  few  or  none  can  endure 
lo  think  of  being  twice  the  same  men  upon 


thy  account,  ne  umi  “ ^ will  scarce 

expectations  lives  many  hves.  and  wi 
complain  of  the  shortness  of  his  da^.  Time 
past  is  gone  like  a shadow ; make ^ume  to  come 

praent.  Approximate  *7  neo[hboui 

ent  apprehensions  of  them  .be  e 

unto  the  grave,  and  think  there  is 
*0  come.  And  since  there  is  some* «go£*«d 
will  still  live  onjom  both  bves  tog 

live  in  one  but  for  the  other.  He  * ^ 

ordereth  the  purposes  of  this  life  wi  e 
far  from  the  next;  and  is  ‘n  some  rcanne^ 
already  in  it,  by  a happy  conformity  and 
apprehension  ont.BRoWNE:  Morab, 

Pt.  III.  XXX. 

And  surely,  if  we  deduct  all  those  da£  ofour 
life  which  we  might  wish  “"hved  and  ,1> ^ 
abate  the  comfort  of  those  we  n ^ 

reckon  up  only  those  da£  J^^will 
accepted  of  our  lives,  a life  2 ^ may 

hardly  be  a span  long,  the  so^  "^ricany  old. 
outlive  the  father,  and  none  chmacterica^ 
Sir  T.  Browne:  Letter  to  a 


Though  I think  no  man  can  live s e 
but  he  that  could  live  well  ’ ^ours  past, 
own  part  I would  not  bve  aJL.  not  upon 

or  begin  again  the  threadofmyd^ys^^  them 
Cicero’s  ground,  because  I h 
well,  but  for  fear  I should  live^t  j^oVVrj E. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to > tteg° 
the  better  we  begin  tou"deret,  weight  0f  our 
of  our  existence,  and  the,  ^ ve  ^jth  both ; 
opinions.  We  set  out  much  in 
but  we  leave  much  bebmdJ*  along  with  the 
We  first  throw  away  the  tales  along  ^ 
rattles  of  our  nurses:  those  ™ofoUr  governors 
their  hold  a little  longer;  tho  nsWhich  prop 
the  longest  of  all.  But  the  pas  another; 

these  opinions  are  withdrawn  on  setting  of 
and  J cool  'igkt»f;e^spl  ndo«  pl^ 
our  life,  shows  us  what  a false  sangoint 

upon  these  objects  during  instruCted  by  ®y 
seasons.  Happy,  my  lord,  Jorne 

experience,  and  even  by  0}  things  as 

early  to  make  such  an  estim  ^ j am 
may  give  freedom  and  ease  t J me  com. 
happy  that  such  an  estimat  p : 

fort  at  my  death,  of  Nat.  Society M 
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««  vexations  and  ’the  innumerable  "ftter’dh!  it  uT*  m.en  ro?ke  a womanish  complaint  that 
appointments  of  pleasure  in  the  world  o hav.  T nmfortane  to  die  before Vur  time 

withTX  r'SOUr“S  satisfacbon° as ’possible  1 ?*•  * Is  it  Z ofLSre? 

J“h'°  “ne  s Power.  Whenever  we  concentre  of  m„ni  “ lent  us  ,ife.  as  we  do  a sum 

- - -*■  - -- - 5,nce  il  was  °c sr- 

Reserve  their  t tbordS^^irom  “ "“‘7  live  slowly, 

grand  composition  of  an  important  life.  Th  v.  Cicero. 

sssliilf 

loys  and  sorrows,  with  pleases  and  whh  p^ns  .T  jEREMY  C°LLIER 

Robert  Burton.  m°St  prec.,ous  ^"gs  on  this  side  the 

How  true  is  that  old  fable  of  th ® c k-  u £Y  1 our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is 
sat  by  the  wayside,  propounding  heTrirf^0  th&t  t^e1most  contemptible  whis- 

the  passengers  which  if  th®  r ndd  e to  Per  may  depnve  us  of  the  one,  and  the  weaker 

she  destroyed  th^m  f 0 ^ COUJd  not  answer,  weapon  of  the  other.  A wise  man 
of  ourral,lhrn  “Ci,asphinx  i$  ,his  *■“  <*  more  anxious  to  deserve  a’  fair  ^ 
Nature,  like  the  sphinx,  is  !,*" *'?n?.thi* *««  ^ch  him  so  to 


Nature,  like  the  sphinx  is  of  « eSi  °f  ,inen’  r t0  possess  l4»  and  this  wil 
loveliness  and  tenderness-  w°manly  celestial  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  die. 
of  a voddes.  V?”  lT!eSS, ! ,be  ^ and  bosom  C, 


o°ff  a1  CtT’ t ^-andTbe'ZJ;  N 

which  are  0 a darkness,  a ferocity,  a fatality  ProP°rt>on  of  fifty  years  in  forty:  let  him  rise 
oot  yetdfai  '"“G  She  is  a g°ddess.  but  one  Sfe ,,,at  h*  the  day  before  him;  and 

—the  in!rt?P?SO”e,d ; °ne  sli"  half  imprisoned,  If?  hlm,make  !h.e  m°st  of  the  day,  by  deter- 
Inarticulai™  n a,e-’  lovel>'>  still  encased  in  the  nS  to  spend  it  on  two  sorts  of  acquaintance 
"or  ^dChh0,,%n»OW  trUe ! And  does  she  t°h"iyj  £"*  *1  Wh°m  ST*,hing  ”a7  l got,  a"n“ 
she  LkTdaHv  h-  "f®  to  us  ? 0f  each  man  h fr0m  whora  something  may  be  learnt, 
significance  5’vL n"ld,v°lce,  yet  with  a terrible  Colton:  Lacon. 

day?  What  thou°*ansthdot?oTeani"8f  d A m?d,e  op’  not  of  great  sacrifices  oi 
tempt  to  do.”  Nature  un1w^ddy’71Sey  a‘‘  ?f’  bUt  °f  ■»  which  smiles  and 

ence,  howsoever  we  n»/n!T  ’ deS1,ny'  eitlst-  k'"dncsses.  and  small  obligations,  given  habit- 
fact  in  the  midst  of  which  wehveatandn|meal?le  secure31*  ’r^  win  a,ld  Preserve  the  heart,  and 
■s  asa  heavenly  bride  .2  li'IL*"!  ?Lruggle-  Secure  comfort'  Sir  H.  Davy. 


is  as  a heavenlv  j we  llve  and  struggle,  secure  comfort.  Sir  H Daw 

lid  'klkr  ■"‘",1  *ho f " bV kt.™  ^7 k.llh  and  life  „ 

r,~  „*~r!“3K'  “vS  ""  “ v„. 

•>« ..  » Pass  on  refifardino-  it  not  ...:n  v«.t  t e . - 


•answer  it  not  nacc  1.  7 un  inee- 

answer  itself/  fhe  soLi™*!^1"?  -it  noL’.it  wil1  • You  gIadly  now  see  Iife  before  you,  but  there 
;cch  and  claws.  N^r‘  “'’  d ,l,S,  a 'h‘ng  °i  V moment  which  you  are  destined  to  meet 

t0  thy  pleadings,  fiercely  devouri^o  s' deaf  you  ",n  ‘’av?  passed  across  it  and  will 

e ercety  devouring.  find  yourself  at  the  farther  edge.  Are  you  per- 

I high)..  , Carlyle.  fectiy  certain  that  at  that  moment  you  will  be  in 

oras's  Iniunctmn Ve 't-  fndand  in'ent  of  Pythag-  P“S”S,°"  of  something  that  will  enable  yon  not 
Pa«  of  life  ‘'°r'l:,r!:'.C.h  t°,  dedicate  the  firat  ^7b.‘^  ''fe  *S  f ™t?"l°u  skould  ^ 


notions  of  things;  and^hen  Cr^C  ,n  qUest  of  the  new  a"d  haPPy>  forgetting 

WdneSS  and  cmptiness  of’the  3 .1^  the  ,?UperabIe  limit«  til].  with  suVpHse,  we  finf 
Sailed  to  company^ ^ before^  OUrse]^/loP^  b/  the  dead  Jail:  Ve  turn 

ricenr  ,th  necess*ties  or  any  ornament  L^  - “T7’  a”l  TSC  and  Wa,k  again>  tin>  on  another 

cePtion  and  entertainment  f heiF  Sldc/,  Wt„^dv  ourselves  cl(>se  against  the  deac 

Earl  op  WalL  Wh,chever  way  we  turn— still  the  sam. 

ARL  0F  Chatham.  John  Foster  : Journal. 
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He  lives  long  that  lives  well;  and 
snent  is  not  lived,  but  lost.  Besides,  God  is 
better  than  His  promise,  if  He  takes  from  him  a 
long  lease,  and  gives  him  a freehold 
value.  1 * i 

At  twenty  years  of  age  the  will  reigns,  at 
thirty,  the  wit ; and  at  forty,  the 

The  lives  of  most  men  are  misspent  for  want 
of  a certain  end  of  their  actions ; wherein  they 
do,  as  unwise  archers,  shoot  away  their  arrows 
they  know  not  at  what  mark.  They  live  only 
out  of  the  present,  not  directing  themselves  and 
their  proceedings  to  one  universal  scope : whence 
they  alter  upon  every  change  of  occasions,  an 
never  reach  any  perfection ; neither  can  do 
other  but  continue  in  uncertainty  and  end  in 
discomfort.  Others  aim  at  one  certain  mark 
but  a wrong  one.  Some,  though  fewer,  level 
at  a right  end,  but  amiss.  To  live  without  one 
main  and  common  end  is  idleness  and  folly.  I 
To  live  at  a false  end  is  deceit  and  loss.  Inie 
Christian  wisdom  both  shows  the  end  and  finds 
the  way;  and  as  cunning  politics  have  many 
plots  to  compass  one  and  the  same  design  by  a 
determined  succession,  so  the  wise  Christian, 
failing  in  the  means,  yet  still  fetcheth  about 
to  his  steady  end  with  constant  change  of  en- 
deavours : such  an  one  only  lives  to  purpose  and 
at  last  repents  not  that  he  hath  lived. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

Of  the  great  prizes  of  human  life  it  is  not 
often  the  lot  of  the  most  enterprising  to  obtain 
many  : they  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
path,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one 
of  them  without  proportionably  receding  from 
another;  whence  it  results  that  the  wisest  plans 

r J.  J - Vi  A fair  4k  An  crnnn  find 


US.  We  may  be  shipwrecked— we 

lwneath^ur'feetfand  thefantf  lessens  from  m 

until  of  our  further  voyage  there  is  no  unm 
save  the  Infinite  and  Etcnal.^^  Heber. 


comfort,  delight,  and  pleasure.  Hookbr. 

These  things  are  linked  and,  as  it 
chained  one  to  another : we  an^  the 

we  eat  to  live,  and  we  live  to  do  g * ^ 

I good  which  we  do  is  as  seed  sownH  ER 
ence  unto  a future  harvest.  no° 

The  microscope  declares  g ^‘^fnor  «1- 
fection  is  measured  neither  y oftgn  revcal 
ume,  and  that  the  tinl®^  J marvellous  reach 
in  their  structures  a more  ^ ^ 

of  adaptive  art  than  animal  h fought 
sight  appear  more  perfect.  K " Experi. 

fresh  instances  of  the  mfin  y b benefi- 

omniscience  and  His  ommi^en^^ 




secure  superior  advantages. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

All  the  divine  and  infinitely  wise  ways  of 
economy  that  God  could  use  towards  a rational 
creature  oblige  mankind  to  that  course  of  living 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  our  nature. 

Hammond. 

Life 

nver.  Our  boat  at  first  glides  uum.  ««.  ... 

channel  through  the  playful  murmurings  of  the 
little  brook,  and  the  winding  of  the  grassy 
borders.  The  trees  shed  their  blossoms  over 
our  young  heads,  the  flowers  on  the  brink  seem 
to  offer  themselves  to  our  young  hands ; we  are 
happy  in  hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the 
beauties  around  us ; but  the  stream  hurries  us 
on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty.  Our  course 
in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a wilder  and 
deeper  flood,  amid  objects  more  striking  and 
magnificent.  We  are  animated  at  the  moving 
pictures  of  enjoyment  and  industry  passing 
around  us.  We  are  excited  at  some  short- 


learmng  mu«,  vitv  oi  tne  w*"* 

i,  in.  If  we  had  but  0*1 onge ^ hope, 
diluvian  patriarchs,  we  m g but  0f  passing 
not  of  completing  °ur  prior  to  ou. 

a respectable  previous  exam  neftic! 

admittance  into  a higher  ^ mort 

we  approach  to  infinite  ro  , ..  infinite 

HAMMOND.  « appreciate  the  infinite 
ife  bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a mighty  skill  in  contrivance  and  w«P  creativc  hand, 
r.  Our  boat  at  first  glides  down  the  narrow  | every  produc^^J^^  Words , Nov.  I»  *^5®* 


uch  tokens  as  ^ bccn 

nor  sorrow  ?h  J*  % 

done  or  suffered  to  distingu  it,  as  if Jt 

another,  is  to  him  thf h^fconscious  ho  J 
never  had  been,  except  that  he  k co  of  hi 
ill  he  has  husbanded  the JP*  1 :.  crimes,  and 
Creator.  Life  made  by  w»ck 

diversified  through  its  several  pe 
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edness,  is  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed 
only  with  horror  and  remorse. 

The  great  consideration  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence us  in  the  use  of  the  present  moment  is  to 
arise  from  the  effect  which,  as  well  or  ill  sup- 
plied,  it  must  have  upon  the  time  to  come ; for 
though  its  actual  existence  be  inconceivably 
short,  yet  its  effects  are  unlimited ; and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  point  of  time  but  may  extend 
its  consequences,  either  to  our  hurt  or  our  ad- 
vantage, through  all  eternity,  and  give  us  reason 
to  remember  it  forever  with  anguish  or  exulta- 
tion. Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  41 . 

Remember,  my  son,  that  human  life  is  the 
journey  of  a day.  We  rise  in  the  morning  of 
youth,  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation; 
we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gaiety 
and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a while  in  the 
straight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of 
rest.  In  a short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty, 
and  some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the 
same  end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  re- 
solve no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a 
distance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and 
venture  to  approach  what  we  resolve  never  to 
touch.  . We  thus  enter  the  bowers  of  ease  and 
repose  in  the  shades  of  security.  Here  the 
heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides ; we  are 
then  willing  to  inquire  whether  another  advance 
cannot  be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at 
least,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  pleas- 
ure. We  approach  them  with  scruple  and  hesi- 
tation ; we  enter  them,  but  enter  timorous  and 
trembling,  and  always  hope  to  pass  through  them 
without  losing  the  road  of  virtue,  which  we,  for 
a while,  keep  in  our  sight,  and  to  which  we 
propose  to  return.  But  temptation  succeeds 
temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for 
another ; we,  in  time,  lose  the  happiness  of  in- 
nocence, and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual 
gratifications.  By  degrees  we  let  fall  the  re- 
membrance of  our  original  intention,  and  quit 
the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  desire.  We 
entangle  ourselves  in  business,  immerse  our- 
selves in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths 
of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  be- 
gins to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  ob- 
struct our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon  our 
lives  with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance ; 
and  wish,  but  often  too  vainly  wish,  that  we  had 
not  forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are 
they,  my  son,  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example 
not  to  despair,  but  shall  remember  that  though 
the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted, 
there  yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made;  that 
reformation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  en- 
deavours ever  unassisted  ; that  the  wanderer  may 
at  length  return  after  all  his  errors,  and  that  he 
who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above 
shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before 
mm.  Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  commit 
thyself  to  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when 
the  morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy 
loumey  and  thy  life. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  65. 


At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health 
and  vigour  give  us  fair  promises  of  time  sufficient 
for  the  regular  maturation  of  our  schemes  and 
a long  enjoyment  of  our  acquisitions,  we  are 
eager  to  seize  the  present  moment ; we  pluck 
every  gratification  within  our  reach  without  suf- 
fering it  to  ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all 
the  varieties  of  delight  into  a narrow  compass : 
but  age  seldom  fails  to  change  our  conduct : we 
grow  negligent  of  time  in  proportion  as  we  have 
less  remaining,  and  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to 
steal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  for  future 
undertakings,  or  slow  approaches  to  remote 
advantages,  in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous 
occurrence,  or  drowsy  equilibrations  of  undeter- 
mined counsels. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  1 xi. 

Many  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrepi- 
tude without  any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Life  consists  not  of  a series  of  illustrious 
actions  or  elegant  enjoyments  : the  greater  part 
of  our  time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessi- 
ties, in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the 
removal  of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  pro- 
curement of  petty  pleasures;  and  we  are  well 
or  ill  at  ease  as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides 
on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and 
frequent  observation.  Dr.  S.  Johnson 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions 
are  our  lawful  and  faithful  guides  in  most  things 
that  relate  solely  to  this  life ; and  therefore  by 
the  hourly  necessity  of  consulting  them  we 
gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission  and 
habitual  confidence.  Dr.  S.  Johnson 

What  a deal  of  cold  business  doth  a man  mis- 
spend the  better  part  of  life  in  ! In  scattering 
compliments,  tendering  visits,  following  feasts 
and  plays.  Ben  Jonson. 

If  this  life  is  unhappy,  it  is  a burden  to  us, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  bear;  if  it  is  in  every  re 
spect  happy,  it  is  dreadful  to  be  deprived  of  it: 
so  that  in  either  case  the  result  is  the  same,  for 
we  must  exist  in  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

LA  BRUYfcRF.. 

There  is  a greater  difference  both  in  the  stages 
of  life  and  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  than  in 
the  conditions  of  men:  yet  the  healthy  pass 
through  the  seasons,  from  the  clement  to  the 
unclement,  not  only  unreluctant  but  rejoicingly, 
knowing  that  the  worst  will  soon  finish,  and  the 
best  begin  anew ; and  we  are  desirous  of  push- 
ing forward  into  every  stage  of  life,  excepting 
that  only  which  ought  reasonably  to  allure  us 
most,  as  opening  to  us  the  Via  sacra , along 
which  we  move  in  triumph  to  our  eternal  coun- 
try. We  labour  to  get  through  a crowd.  Such 
is  our  impatience,  such  our  hatred  of  procrasti- 
nation, in  everything  but  the  amendment  of  out 
practices  and  the  adornment  of  our  nature,  one 
would  imagine  we  were  dragging  Time  alorg 
by  force,  and  not  he  us.  Landor. 
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A rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part 
of  our  life  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it 
is  a rule.  Law. 

I desire  nothing,  I press  nothing  upon  you, 
but  to  make  the  most  of  human  life,  and  to 
aspire  after  perfection  in  whatever  state  of  life 
you  choose.  . Law. 

Learn  to  live  for  your  own  sake  and  the  ser- 
vice of  God ; and  let  nothing  in  the  world  be  of 
any  value  with  you  but  that  which  you  can  turn 
into  a service  to  God,  and  a means  of  your 
future  happiness.  Law. 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether 
in  labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume 
our  time  or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable 
and  absurd  prayers,  and  are  as  truly  an  offence 
to  God.  Law. 

It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  such  ways  as, 
lor  aught  we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon, 
but  to  be  diligent  in  such  ways  as  we  know  that 
God  will  infallibly  reward.  Law. 

We  never  think  of  the  main  business  of  life 
till  a vain  repentance  minds  us  of  it  at  the 
wrong  end.  L’ Estrange. 

That  such  a temporary  life  as  we  now  have 
is  better  than  no  being,  is  evident  by  the  high 
value  we  put  upon  it  ourselves.  Locke. 


When  we  voluntarily  waste  much  of  our 
lives,  that  remissness  can  by  no  means  consist 
with  a constant  determination  of  will  or  desire 
to  the  greatest  apparent  good.  Locke. 

A very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from 
uneasiness  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction 
of  remoter  good.  Locke. 

This  life  is  a scene  of  vanity,  that  soon  passes 
away  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes 
of  another  life:  this  is  what  I can  say  upon 
experience,  and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true 
when  you  come  to  make  up  the  account. 

Locke. 

He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  con- 
verses with  easy,  has  found  the  true  art  of  living, 
and  being  welcome  and  valued  everywhere. 

Locke. 

Christian  life  consists  in  faith  and  charity. 

Luther. 

It  is  to  live  twice  when  you  can  enjoy  the 
recollection  of  your  former  life.  Martial. 

The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To  eat, 
and  drink,  and  sleep, — to  be  exposed  to  dark- 
ness and  the  light, — to  pace  round  in  the  mill 
of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  implement 
of  trade, — this  is  not  life.  In  all  this  but  a poor 
fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is 
awakened;  and  the  sanctities  will  slumber 
which  make  it  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge, 
truth,  love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can 
give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  existence. 
The  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibrates  through  the 


heart;  the  tears  that  freshen  the  dry  wastes 
within ; the  music  that  brings  childhood  back, 
the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near  ; tie  doaN 
which  makes  us  meditate ; the  death  »h  ch 
startles  us  with  mystery;  the  hardship  which 
forces  us  to  struggle;  the  anxiety  that  ends  m 
trust  • are  the  true  nourishment  of  our  natural 
bTing.  James  Mart.neau. 

If  you  have  made  your  profit  of  life,  you 
have  had  enough  of  it,  go  your  way  samfied. 
...  If  you  have  not  known  how  to  m»ke  the 
best  use  of  it,  and  if  it  was  unprofitable  for  you, 
what  need  you  care  to  lose  it,  to  whatendwould 
you  desire  longer  to  keep  it?  . . . Life  in  itee 
is  neither  good  nor  evil ; it  is  the  scene  of  g 
or  eXas  you  make  it ; and  if  you  have  lived 
a day  you  have  seen  all : one  day  is  «lua1’. 
UhTwS  other  days;  there  isno  other  >gK 
no  other  shade : this  very  sun,  lb. 
very  stars,  this  very  order  and  revolution  oi 
things,  is  the  same  your  ancestors  enjoye  , 
that  shall  also  entertain  your 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xix. 

Pythagoras  was  wont  to  say,  “ th“l JJblv'of 
retires  to®  the  great  and  « too.  1 
the  Olympick  games,  wherein  s™e  eieT*  of 
body,  that  they  may  cany  can* 

the  prise  in 

merchandise  to  sell  for  profit.  w^0 

some  (and  those  none  of  th<f  worst  J look 
pursue  no  other  advantage  than  only  1 
on,  and  consider  how,  and  w y, 
done,  and  to  be  unactive  of, 

of  other  men,  thereby  the  belt  1 { /from 


of  other  men,  thereby  :„d&L  ftt*i 

and  to  regulate  their  own , an  , ^ 

| examples  all  the  instruction^  which 

sophical  discourses  may  natumll^w, 

| all  human  actions,  as  to  their  best  ru  , 
to  be  especially  directed.  MontaigNE  s 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

Life  is  not  entirely  made  up 
or  heavy  trials,  but  the  PerP®  ordinary  and 

petty  evils  and  small  trials  m theormnay  ^ 

appointed  exercise  of  the  Chnsti wilh 
bear  with  the  failings  of  those  about  us-7  ^ 
their  infirmities,  their  bad  S ’Q  endure 
breeding,  their  perverse  te  P*  ’d  attention, 
neglect  when  we  feel  we  des  thanks;  to 
| and  ingratitude  when  we  expect  d^ 
bear  with  the  company  of  disa?*  way,  and 
whom  Providence  has  placed  * d purposed 
whom  He  has  perhaps  provided * JM ^ 
for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  > and  t^e  better 
cises  of  patience  and  self-dem ' To  bear  with 
because  not  chosen  by  ^intment  in  our 

vexation  in  business,  with  PP°0f  our  retire- 
expectations,  with  mterrup  j: sturbance,— 'n 
ment,  with  folly,  intrusioi , iU>  contra- 

short,  with  whatever  opposes  iescellCe 

diets  our  humour, -this  habitu^ 

appears  to  be  more  of  th  impjsing- 

nnv  little  rigours  of  our  own  r .. 


than 

These 


ears  to  De  mu  c u.  — - ,mpjsins- 

x any  little  rigours  of  °“t  °*  f riof  evils. 
« constant,  inevitable,  but  mien 
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properly  improved,  furnish  a good  moral  dis 
cipline,  and  might,  in  ,he  days  of  ^orance 
have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance 

Hannah  More. 


He  had  learnt  a most  useful  principle  of  life 

couid  'ay  to  heart  Pwh?ch  he 

could  not  help,  and  how  great  soever  di«?an 
pomtments  had  fell  out,  (if  possible!  tn 

^ ”h°  ”0re'but  » other 

SSdllnd  SOme’  T ali  would  ^ better 
Sir  Dudley  North 

“/pro&m  ‘S  ‘J’a‘  Wh'Cb  regards  h “LaE“"«  I 

“ 3 ?n"sufhh 

sVd zrzazr** ,o  make  £r 

T^is  !!de  of  man’s  life  after  it  once  turneth 
doohneth  ever  runneth  with  a perpetual  ebb 
and  fall, „g  stream,  but  never  flowed,  7ga“n 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
are  but/he  anvils  of  pains  and 

'■^”~Wr£sr\ 

wi.hy  pfpttz0^  z amreorr“?dard , 

o™,db,ederlWhom  *hen  time  faede  myade  1 

on"  ‘°  °‘herS  We  a burden  to  ' 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Be  every  minute,  man,  a full  life  to  the*  i t 
^rei?n,he‘y  andwishi"g.  the  future  and  'he  < 

not  ihJ Z h consciousness  itself!  Make  I. 

"«mre  !sSilah”eanS  of.,hy  fatare;  for  this  £ 
present  which  t!L  Utj*  c<?min8  Present ; and  the 
»bich  flioutesWs,  eSP'SeS‘  Xc„aTEURUre  “ 

J,T,  f°und. myself,  in  the  decline  of  life  a S 
sel/ at  ITT”*  maladies,  and  believing  my-  b 

on« Ued  ,hTs„w  myCa,r“r  with°“‘  having 
Br  heart'panted  wIT*  P'eaSUr,eS  after  which 
naturally  expansive^wh  Waa  " ,hat».wlth  a soul  . 
bmevolence  T h.J.  05'  ve,ry  eitisle"«  was  ™ 
friend  w"*  VeelinL  lx®'"  foUnd  °"e  s'"g'e  ,7 
the  cravinos  of  .T  J?®  J?*  0wn  ? A Prey  to  thl 
satisfied,  /perceived*™  Wh,rCh  h.ave  never  been 
fines  of  old^ape  an^  TySe  f arnved  at  the  con- 
live.  I consfd^r«I5d^dy,-ng  ere  ? had  Begun  to 
Promises  which  she  had1"7  “ ?y  debt  for  fes 
was  I created  r ,.neverreah2ed-  Why  ? 
were  never  refined  yet  whicb 

1 felt  my  own  employed  ? 1 

my  fate  by  recollect  d ,rev,enfed  myse|f  of  the 
•ts  injustice  ec,lnS  and  shedding  tears  for  Go. 

- J.  J.  Rousseau  : all 

Confessions , Pt.  II.,  Book  ix. 


net  GreZ&T"  S.VjT"'  ">>?*  Rato  calls  the 
, eat  year.  He  has  his  sowing  time  and  his 

j.  hL  harLr'The8  ‘l8’  his  irrigating,  and 
intn  w.  •'  j The  pnnciples  and  ideas  hi  puts 
,ife’  h d m you,h  lie  there,  it  may  be,P for 
h®  Ses7  There?Paren,lynnproliSc-  ^‘  nothing 
?P-  bi  the  retch  of  a-Prt>CeSS  goi"g  °"  nnseen,  and 
lnk  EL?*  ? h f c,lrcums,ances  the  man  spring* 
her  a mti°  str®nSlh»  Be  knows  not  why,  asPif  by 
“®r  L".'  ®ut»  after  all,  he  only  reaps  as  he 
• J*  A.  St.  John. 

to*  live”  °Pi.nion».he  only  may  be  truly  said  to 
ln  Imp  V l°y  h,S  be,nS’  who  is  engaged  in 

ate  Z ;uUd,able  P™  and  acquires  a nle  by 

some  illustrious  action  or  useful  art.  y 

eh  t u , Sallust. 

ch  • ? observed  to  you  before,  what  danger  there 

>st  life"  thaMMs  "“fj™  w*th  the  hopef  of  long 
; ,that,  11  IS  aPl  *o  make  us  too  fond  of  this 
v Zm,-  when  we  expect  to  live  so  long  in  i , 
t world  he"  '•  ® h0pCS  and  feam  of  die  next 
fron  i’r  7,wm-?Vmg  “ t0°  erea‘  “ distance 

from  it,  that  it  encourages  men  to  live  in  sin 
because  they  have  time  enough  before  them  to' 

id  and  8Vhlir-  UStS’ and  to  rePentof  their  sins, 

1-  and  the,r  peace  with  God»  before  they  die ; 
and  if  the  uncertain  hopes  of  this  undoes  so 

d oT  nTJ1’  tk31  W°Uud  the  Certain  kn°wledge 

d of  it  do  ? Those  who  are  too  wise  and  con- 

is  ^rate  to,  b«  imposed  on  by  such  uncertain 

e hopes  might  be  conquered  by  a certain  knowl- 
o edge  of  a long  life.  William  Sherlock. 

f iLl-f  S ,eveninS»  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
! rtdCd^ * character  from  the  day  which  has  pre- 
; ceded  it;  and  if  we  would  close  our  career  in 
‘ Jhe^°Jnfort  of  religious  hope,  we  must  prepare 
tor  it  by  early  and  continuous  religious  habit. 

j Bishop  Shuttleworth. 

We  talk  of  human  life  as  a journey : but  how 
variously  is  that  journey  performed  ! There  are 
those  who  come  forth  girt,  and  shod,  and  man- 
tled, to  walk  on  velvet  Jawns  and  smooth  ter- 
races, where  every  gale  is  arrested  and  every 
beam  is  tempered.  There  are  others  who  walk 
on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life,  against  driving 
misery,  and  through  stormy  sorrows,  over  sharp 
afflictions;  walk  with  bare  feet  and  naked 
breast,  jaded,  mangled,  and  chilled. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

The  end  of  life  is  to  be  like  unto  God;  and 
the  soul  following  God  will  be  like  unto  Him  : 

He  being  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all 
| th,ngs*  Socrates. 

A man’s  life  is  an  appendix  to  his  hevrt. 

South. 

To  have  an  orthodox  belief  and  a true  pro- 
fession  concurring  with  a bad  life  is  only  to 
deny  Christ  with  greater  solemnity.  South. 

Let  all  enquiries  into  the  mysterious  points  of 
theology  be  carried  on  with  fervent  petitions  to 
God  that  he  would  dispose  their  minds  to  direct 
all  their  skill  to  the  promotion  of  a good  life. 

South. 
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" ~T~  He  lived  according  to  nature ; the  other  by  ill 

The  great  inequality  of  all  things  totheap-  d measures  taken  by  other  men  s eyes 

Of  a rational  soul  aPP«rs  from<h,,.ha.  — Jeremy  Taylor. 

PJoa  th  ™pro- 

himself  for  a better,  by  controlling  theunworthy  at  the  best. 

propensities  of  his  nature,  and  improving  all  his  .g  perpetually  at  work,  only  that 

better  aspirations,  to  do  his  duty  to  hi  » mortal  lives  should  pass  the  happier  for 

then  to  hSs  neighbour,  to  promote  the  happmess  our  poo  momUw^  ahou  ^ ^ 

and  welfare  of  those  who  are  m any  degree  that  little  wVthem:  upon  this  occasion 

dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he  has  the  means  better  wbe  coveted,  honours  esteemed, 

of  listing,  never  wantonly  to  injure  the : meanest  nch«  came  » «'  ;b  admire(1. 
thing  that  lives,  to  encourage,  as  far  as  he  may  friendship  pursueo,  an  g[R  w Te1i 
have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  tends 
to  refine  and  exalt  humanity,  to  store  his  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive  and 
he  is  able  to  attain;  and  so  to  employ  the  talents 
committed  to  his  care,  that  when  the  account  is 
required,  he  may  hope  to  have  his  stewardship 
approved.  Southey. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a pleasure  in 
considering  this  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and 
think  to  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance, 
is  in  a fair  way  of  doing  all  things  with  a grace- 
ful  unconcern  and  a gentlemanlike  ease.  Such 
a one  does  not  behold  his  life  as  a short  tran- 
sient perplexing  state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleas- 
ures and  great  anxieties ; but  sees  it  in  quite 
another  light;  his  griefs  are  momentary, and  his 
joys  immortal.  Reflection  upon  death  is  not 
a gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  resigning  every- 
thing that  he  delights  in,  but  it  is  a short  night 
followed  by  an  endless  day. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  75. 

A man  advanced  in  years  that  thinks  fit  to 
look  back  upon  his  former  life,  and  call  that 
only  life  which  was  passed  with  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts  which  were  not 
pleasant  to  him,  will  find  himself  very  young, 

Tc * v:-  ill  humour,  and 


Sir  W.  Temple. 

Some  writers  in  casting  UP  *e 
desirable  in  life  have  given  them  this 
health,  beauty,  and  riches.  ^ ^ Xbhple. 

I take  it  to  be  a principal  rule  of  life,  not  to 
be  too  much  addicted  to  any  on  t|eeNCE. 

It  is  a reasonable  account  ^"^^rtoPthe 
why  he  does  not  live  as  the  greatest  pa 
world  do,  that  he  has  no  mind  ^ 1 
do,  and  perish  with  them. 

Take  away  God  and  relipon.  fj?X 
to  no  purpose,  without  proposing  Y 
and  considerable  end  of  life  to  t 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselvesbyFe^ 

to  this  excellent  knowledge  of  O"  J 

do  not  frame  our  >"“L(yrs0N. 


to  it. 


No  prudent  man  lays  his 
,v.  without  any  prospect  to  the  "awTSoiT 


pieasam  mm,  wwi  . — j y oj 

if  not  in  his  infancy.  Sickness,  ill  humour,  and 
idleness  will  have  robbed  him  of  a great  share 
of  that  space  which  we  ordinarily  call  our  life. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  man  that  would 
be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a dis- 
position to  be  pleased,  and  place  himself  in  a 
constant  aptitude  for  the  satisfactions  of  his 
being.  Instead  of  this,  you  hardly  see  a man 
who  is  not  uneasy  in  proportion  to  his  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  ioo. 

Nothing  can  be  so  sad  as  confinement  for  life, 
nor  so  sweet,  an  please  your  honour,  as  liberty. 

Sterne. 

Here  thou  art  but  a stranger  travelling  to 
thy  country ; it  is  therefore  a huge  folly  to  be 
afflicted  because  thou  hast  a less  convenient  inn 
to  lodge  in  by  the  way.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Propound  to  thyself  a constant  rule  of  living, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  to  observe  scru- 
pulously, lest  it  become  a snare  to  thy  conscience 
or  endanger  thy  health,  yet  let  not  thy  rule  be 
broken.  Jeremy  Taylor. 


day,  without  any  prospect 
of  his  life.  . . 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  *d°  *hwill  ap- 
state  which  will  never  end,  whatever 

prove  itself  to  be  wisdom  at 
the  world  judge  of  it  now. 

All  the  arguments  to a g°  ™ nd  w be 

insignificant  to  a man  tha  bg  had  upon 

wicked,  when  remission  o TilloTSON. 

cheap  terms.  ,’s  love  or 

No  man  can  certainly  conclud  O ^ ^ in 
hatred  to  any  person  from  wh  ^jll0TS0N. 

this  world.  Klnh  we  experience 

From  the  instant  of  our  ^irT  maligtiity  of 
the  benignity  of  Heaven  an  TRUSLER. 

corrupt  nature.  t0  that  due 

Nothing  hath  proved  more it  a unhappy 

preparation  for  another  hfe  than  o^ 

mistake  of  the  nature  and  end  WAKE- 

God  proves  us  in  this  life, 
more  plenteously  reward  us  in  v^AKE* 
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l«S’tohat  **  v”  n've”s»ydlha,tVhe  whofneg-  conSfc*  “the  us^ff  foree/  U"IeSS  joined  wi,h 

opportunity  for  the  practice  of  them*  for  the  thntl  u ?ey  are  d,vided  into  two  classes; 
next  day,  or  the  next  hour,  may  put  it  forever  wf  S ^ without  genius,  and 

«“of  our  power  to  practise  them/-  S M^ZZSf*?***  daP‘h  > we 

is  a Inner  riiim* — * ~ ? sfta\J  get  second-hand  sense  from  the  one  and 

Original  nr>ns»nco  t * 


ie  ’ , W“J  practise  them.”  Eternity 

' s '°"g,dura,'on  '!>?eed,  but  it  will  never  afford 
?™i®r  for  Tinting  the  sick,  or  feeding  the 

thostTJvVn  /°r  C 'anty  and  me=kness  towards 
,Ure  us : elern'ly  itself  will  never 

Sve  tow,nrd0.PifOrtUn  ty  for  lhe  Pious  l»h°urs  of 
:“"e  "ard1the  conversion  of  sinful  acquaint- 
ance  and  relatives.  Oh,  let  us  not  suffer  this 

ESZ.’ZS: L®  •?  *?>  « weeH 


i . , o ovwiioc  iium 

original  nonsense  from  the  other. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Jf**™  is  lhe  grindstone  to  sharpen  the 
coulters,  and  to  whet  their  natural  faculties. 

Hammond. 

and  daUc* 73  u‘  111C  lu  u,“™  ,n  va,n»  or  weeks,  Such  a superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  literature 
and  useless  d 1^7/  l°  shde,away  unemployed  Posse*s  aboYe  every  other  occupation,  that  eve7 
are  here  W1  7 remember»  that  while  we  jjf  wbo  attains  but  a mediocrity  in  them  merits 
we  thiik  !e;#V°r  ? lo"g  hereafter:  that  tba  pre-eminence  above  those  that  «cd X 

eternal  KlST  " a"d 

W*y-  Asith  *««*»*■■■ 

livelong  S7V°  “‘S  * greaIer  desire  to  K^tare'  Compare  themer^'acqdr^en™ 
desires  cannier  WC,  * Measure  by  man’s  °f  the  gr.eat  men  of  the  thirteenth  century  with 
by  his  mnti?  ? lve,  Iong  enough ; measure  th°se  wblch  Wl11  be  within  the  reach  ofmany 
enoimLg  d deeds’  and  be  has  not  lived  long  Yfho  will  Sequent  our  reading-room  As  to 
lived8too  W ty  his  evil  deeds>  and  he  h af  Greek  learning,  the  profound  man  of  th^thir- 
iven  too  long.  Zimmermann.  ,een,h  century  was  absolutely  on  a par  with  the 

superficial  man  of  the  nineteenth.  In  the  mod- 

LITERATURE.  Z Thir  ^noTre^  ^ 

own’  sfake"TnP*i’s  ^dn™  foS*^  Wh?"y  foJ my  jdsted^en,ireIy °f T^^k*!*  wi^n*rap^ 

of  I aP lawyer  wh!  i 1 Em  ?nly  ,n  the  condition  manuscripts,  and  among  them  a Virgil  \ TeT’ 
Practice^  Howeve  T^la^  ^ chamber  Tr’ 3 Ludan’  an  0vidy  a Statius,  a^eat  leal 
in  the  cause  of  ?ao  • may  ^ aIlowed  to  speak  of  Livy,  a great  deal  of  Cicero.  In  allowing 
• liberal  education  "sthe  onTjf’  a"d  vT'”1  ’r”'  t™  “!•'  ‘h'S. we  arf  deaIinS  most  liberally  with 
oation  makes  unnrofiLbie  AM  m l ■ P?h"  : In  * ,s.  “uch  more  «kely  that  his  shelves 
Osans  are  allowed  to  re»n  r “.*ch.an‘eal  ar-  were  filled  with  treatises  on  school  divinity  and 
vention  and  ingenuit?  1$ •°f  V"'  r?"0"  Iaw- comPosed  by  writers  whose  names 

that  has  separated  himJI  f r lny'aslon  i but  he  fhe  world  has  very  wisely  forgotten.  But  even 
kind,  and  studied  Vt,?  f j™™  tiie,rest  of  man-  ,f  we  suPP°se  him  to  have  possessed  all  that  is 
•he  government^  h'  1?*"*  °f  Creation-  val“able  in  tba  of  Rome,  I say 

•ionsoftheworldfand^!10nS’a^  therevoIu'  perfect  confidence  that,  both  in  respect 

municate  the  effect  ofdJ,?ifl,n  aa’bltlon  •»  eom-  of  intellectual  improvement  and  in  respect  of 
ooble  inquiries  his  n^i^n18  , * lnvsuch  ,atelle'tual  pleasures,  he  was  far  less  favourably 
willing  to  produce  bra  ETTA'S  what  be  13  fi  w*d1.Ula?  8 man  who  now’  kn<>wing  only 
and  want,  with  this’mSmehT’0"!  -°  robbery  !Je  f n?isb  lan,guage.  has  a bookcase  filled  with 
“on,  that  he  is  the  ™lt  ™ y l"d  JUSt  reflec'  Enghnh  works.  Our  great  man  of  the 

•ected  by  his  count™  ra.r  Who  .,s  not  Pr0'  In,dd,e  ag,es  cou,d  not  fo™  “y  conception  of 
heat  deserves^  **  *“*  ,lme  lhat  b*  a?y  ,ragedy  approaching  Macbeth  or  Lear,  or 

a nn  2:  any  c°medy  equal  to  Henry  the  Fourth  or 

Addison:  Tatler,  No.  ioi.  Twelfth  Night.  The  best  epic  poem  that  he 
Cleverness  is  a sort  nf  r • . bad  read  was  far  inferior  to  the  Paradise  Lost* 

nhty.  It  is  the  brain  of  die  hliX  '“i  ?'”'"'  and  f11  the  tomes  of  his  philosophers  were  not 
£re- .cleverness  is  mire  freon  era  I 1 b'eta;  WOrth  a Page  of  the  Novum  Organum. 
hy  wit,  genius,  and  ^se  Tn  Ky  accon,Panled  Lord  MaIaulay  .- 

d sense,  than  by  h=£  TH' LiUratore  of  BrUain,  Nov.  4,  .846. 

Without  lettera  a man  can  nB,,0r  u , , The  Novum  Organum,  it  is  true,  persons  who 

for  any  considerable  nJf  in  ^ qUahfired  kn?w  only  English  must  read  in  a translation  s 
28  post  m the  camp : for  and  this  reminds  me  of  one  great  advantage 
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which  such  persons  will  derive  from  our  Insti- 
tution. They  will,  in  our  library,  be  able  to 
form  some  acquaintance  with  the  master-minds 
of  remote  ages  and  foreign  countries.  A large 
part  of  what  is  best  worth  knowing  in  ancient 
literature,  and  in  the  literature  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  has  been  translated  into 
our  own  tongue.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
translation  of  any  book  of  the  highest  class  can 
be  equal  to  the  original.  But,  though  the  finer 
touches  may  be  lost  in  the  copy,  the  great  out- 
lines will  remain.  An  Englishman  who  never 
*aw  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  may  yet  fyom 
engravings  form  some  notion  of  the  exquisite 
grace  of  Raphael  and  of  the  sublimity  and 
energy  of  Michael  Angelo.  And  so  the  genius 
of  Homer  is  seen  in  the  poorest  version  of  the 
Iliad ; the  genius  of  Cervantes  is  seen  in  the 
poorest  version  of  Don  Quixote.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I wish  to  dissuade  any  person 
from  studying  either  the  ancient  languages  or 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  Far  from  it. 

I prize  most  highly  those  keys  of  knowledge ; 
and  I think  that  no  man  who  has  leisure  for 
study  ought  to  be  content  until  he  possesses 
several  of  them.  I always  much  admired  a 
saying  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 
“When  I learn  a new  language,”  he  said,  44 1 
feel  as  if  I had  got  a new  soul !”  But  I would 
console  those  who  have  not  time  to  make  them- 
selves linguists,  by  assuring  them  that  by  means 
of  their  own  mother  tongue  they  may  obtain 
eady  access  to  vast  intellectual  treasures,  to 
treasures  such  as  might  have  been  envied  by 
the  greatest  linguists  of  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  treasures  surpassing  those  which  were 
possessed  by  Aldus,  by  Erasmus,  and  by  Me- 
lancthon.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

The  Literature  of  Great  Britain , Nov. 

4,  1846. 

The  progress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the 
fine  arts  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the  public 
prosperity.  Under  the  despotic  successors  of 
Augustus,  all  the  fields  of  the  intellect  had  been 
turned  into  arid  wastes,  still  marked  out  by 
formal  boundaries,  still  retaining  the  traces  of 
old  cultivation,  but  yielding  neither  flowers  nor 
fruit.  The  deluge  of  barbarism  came.  It  swept 
away  all  the  landmarks.  It  obliterated  all  the 
signs  of  former  tillage.  But  it  fertilized  while 
it  devastated.  When  it  receded,  the  wilderness 
was  as  the  garden  of  God,  rejoicing  on  every 
side,  laughing,  clapping  its  hands,  pouring  forth, 
in  spontaneous  abundance,  everything  brilliant, 
or  fragrant,  or  nourishing.  A new  language, 
characterized  by  simple  sweetness  and  simple 
energy,  had  attained  perfection.  No  tongue 
ever  furnished  more  gorgeous  and  vivid  tints  to 
poetry ; nor  was  it  long  before  a poet  appeared, 
who  knew  how  to  employ  them.  Early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  came  forth  the  Divine  Com- 
edy, beyond  comparison  the  greatest  work  of 
imagination  which  had  appeared  since  the  poems 
of  Homer.  The  following  generation  produced 
indeed  no  second  Dante,  but  it  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  general  intellectual  activity. 


The  study  of  the  Latin  writers  had  never  been 
wholly  neglected  in  Italy.  But 
duced  a more  profound,  liberal,  and  elegant 
scholarship,  and  communicated  to  his  c°on'7' 
men  that  enthusiasm  for  the  literature,  the  to- 
tory,  and  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  which  divided 
his  own  heart  with  a frigid  mistress  and  a more 
frigid  Muse.  Boccaccio  turned  th«r  a«entio 
to  the  more  sublime  and  graceful  models  ot 

G From  this  time,  the  admiration  of  learning 
and  genius  became  almost  an  ido^try  un  ng 
the  people  of  Italy.  Kings  and  repubhcs,  ^ 
dinals  and  doges,  vied  with  each  otherinhon 
curing  and  flatting  Petrarch.  Embass.es  mm 

rival  states  solicited  the  honour  of  htsimW 

tions.  His  coronation  agitated  th 
Naples  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  much 
most  important  political  transactions 
done.  To  collect  books  and  to  f_ 


done.  1 o collect  doum  ~ l~e  wmine, 
professorships,  to  patronize  men  tbc 

became  almost  universal  fashions  a » 
great.  The  spirit  of  literary  r^earch  allien 
itself  to  that  of  commercial  en.te^n*J  pwnw 

place  to  which  the  merchant  pnnc^  of  Fl^ 

extended  their  gigantic  traffic,  from 

of  the  Tigris  to  the  ^onastenes  of  ffie 

was  ransacked  for  medals  and  mu* 

Architecture,  painting,  and  s^^ould  be  dif- 

nificently  encouraged.  Indee  > during 

ficult  to  name  an  Italian  of  e Whatever 

the  period  of  which  we  speak  ^°’dTd  not  at 
may  have  been  his  general  charact  , d 
least  affect  a love  of 

MachiavtUi,  March,  1827. 

Of  the  small  pieces  which 
chancellors  and  princes  it  which  the 

to  speak.  The  greatest  advantage  wmcn 

FinePArts  derive  from  the  ext'^“diTJuau  be 

edge  is,  that  the  patronage  of  ind  a ^ ^ 

comes  unnecessary.  Some  wn  but  bad 

regret  the  age  of  Patr0™ge.*  It  is  always  an 
writers  have  reason  to  reSTe|  ' t n thousand 
age  of  general  ignorance.  Where  ten  » ^ 
readers  are  eager  for  the  app  makes  up  a 
a small  contribution  from ^r.  Where 
splendid  remuneration  for  the  f each  of 
literature  is  a luxury,  Tcf°"fineFdJn°r^  Catherine, 
them  must  pay  high  If  she  must 

for  example,  wanted  an  ep*  f?__jUst  as,  in  a 
have  wholly  supported  the  poet,  ^ mllt. 
remote  country  village,  a man  ^ who]e 

ton-chop  is  sometimes  force  ensWhere  th« 
sheep  ;-a  thing  which  never  jl^  largcly  f* 
demand  is  large.  But  men 1 expect  to 

the  gratification  of  their  taste  } n to  their 
have  it  united  with  so®*  ^homeless  ex- 
vanity. Flattery  is  ca™ed  1most  inevitably 
tent  /and  the  habit  of  flattery  W 

introduces  a false  taste  in » .ica|  common- 

language  is  made  up  of  tyP®.  sdH  more 
places,  offensive  from  their  t jnn0  school 
offensive  from  their  extravag  • 0f  nature 
is  the  trick  of  oversteppmg  tbe  a*customed 
so  speedily  acquired.  The 
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earliest  printed  book.  Plication  of  the 


Bv H,erodotos  a"d  ‘he  work  of  Thucydides 

Inaugural  Speech  at  Glasgou  'Ccllerc. 
March  21,  1849. 


A v • wv/UK. 

vailed ^ntenst  **  v & conjuncture  of  unri- 

ss,^  afjj' »c  -s  c z 

demand  to  the  J*JStl^e  and  gratitude 

Glasgow  the  if??  ?*,  °!  the  University  of 

i"g,  Pop;  NicMasethe°Fifth  ^HeTaf 

sr^srsa  rr%but 

t and  travelled 

«nd  i:::r0  wh;cb  *-» 

Ae  back  settlements  nf  a V®  T«scany  what 
Britain  j America  now  are  to 

of  Florence  thole 'll" ? th/  merchant  princes 
by  making  trade  r£?n  h?fi?,“noMed  trade 
quence,  and  t^e  n'y  °f  Ph,los°Phy.  of  elo- 
protect  on  of  ,L:  J*  he  wh°.  nnder  the 
Cosmo,  arra„  Jd1h^Unfi  ?ent  d"1'  dis«ming 
modem  Europe  possessed  EUbI'C  hbrary  that 
founder  rose  to  a^hron^  h from  privacy  your 
•rover  forgot  the  stud?~  ’ 1.^  T ‘be  throne  he 
«gbt  in  privacv^  wjt  WbLch  bad  been  bis  de- 
trious  groun  L H T **  the  centre  of  an  illus- 

scholare  of  GreeTand  ^ °l  ^ last  &reat 
scholars  of  Italy  £ of  the  firet  great 

of  Trebizond  Jh?  d°re  Gaza  and  George 
and  PoggioBrarrfT °"  a«d  FileIfo»  Marsilio 
Vatican  7 5^  Was  founded 

most  precious  and  the  m » and  °ng  after  the 
of  books  in  the  worM  p \X.tensive  collection 
Preserved  the  Lst  i ??  h^m  were  carefully 
ures  which had  bln  U*bI?  lnteIlectuaI  treas- 
of  the  ByzandL  ernn,SnatCh^d  from  the  wreck 
be  found  everywhere  f?1S  aBents  were  to 

farthest  East  m the  m’  Vh*  bazaars  of  the 
West,  purchasing  nr  ™°nastenes  of  the  farthest 
ments  on  which  werffmce^0^^1^  parch' 

>m mortality.  Under h;  * d words  worthy  of 

accurate  Latin  versing  pat™na£e  were  prepared 
Jains  of  Greek  poe^s  ^d  nh  precious  re* 
department  of  iL^L  d Ph,los°phers.  But  no 
as  history.  Bv  S e °WCS  80  much  ‘o  him 
knowledge  of  Wesh^'w”  ,ntroduced  to  the 
anri vailed  models^f  hie ?u.roPe  ‘wo  great  and 
f historical  composition,  the 


LOGIC. 

the  Dalm  diHm,b  fr?m  rhetoric  «•  the  fis,  from 
the  palm , the  one  close,  the  other  at  large. 

Lord  Bacon. 

the^;Ld«0erS  "°‘  pretend  ,0  invent  science,  or 
the  axioms  of  science.  Lord  Bacon. 

If  a man  can  play  the  true  logician,  and  have 
aswell  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great 
Lord  Bacon. 

Those  who  in  a logical  dispute  keeD  in 
eral  terms  would  hide  a fallacy  P g 

Dryden. 

nc^giCLiS  thf  Science  of  ‘be  laws  of  thought 
as  thought, -that  is,  of  the  necessary  conditions 
to  which  thought,  considered  in  itseif,  is  subject. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

A man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to 
prove  syllogistically;  so  that  syllogism  comes 
after  knowledge,  when  a man  has  nfneed 7h. 

Locke. 

in  rtS?  O'*  la?"g  !he  intermediate  ideas  naked 
,n  the,r  du®  order  shows  the  incoherence  of  the 
argumentations  better  than  syllogisms. 

Locke. 

s *e“°"  by  iB  °w"  Penetration,  where  it  is 
strong  and  exercised,  usually  sees  quicker  and 
clearer  without  syllogism.  4 Locke 

The  syllogistical  form  only  shows,  that  if  the 

■i!^edlat^  ldef  agreCS  Wilh  those  h is  on  both 
sides  immediately  applied  to,  then  those  two 

fi°neS’  °r'  38  they  are  calIed»  extremes,  do 
certainly  agree.  Locke. 

rmddraan  Un-SkiIf?1  in  syllogism>  at  first  hearing, 
could  peremve  the  weakness  and  inconclusive- 
ness  of  a long,  artificial,  and  plausible  discourse 
wherewith  some  others,  better  skilled  in  syllo- 
gism, have  been  misled.  Locke 

*n?A  th^  wiIilII®okJ  int0  many  Parts  of  Asia 
and  America  will  find  men  reason  there  perhaps 
as  acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a 
syIlog,sm-  Locke. 

Syllogism  is  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the 
lovers  of  truth,  to  show  them  the  fallacies  that 
are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved 
dlscourses-  Locke. 

If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed 
and  duly  considered,  they  would  afford  us 
another  sort  of  logic  and  critic  than  what  we 
have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 

Locke. 
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Those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  kn°w{"J» 

figures.  . 

However  it  be  in  knowledge,  I may  truly  say 
it  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  probabilities;  for  the 
assent  there  being  to  be  determined  by  the  pre- 

ponderancy,  after  a due  weighing  of  all 

proofs  on  both  sides,  nothing  is  so  unfit  to  assist 
the  mind  in  that  as  syllogism.  LocK 

General  observations  drawn  from  partiwlars 
are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending 
-reat  store  in  a little  room ; but  they  are  there- 
fore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and ^ion, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  shame  be 
the  greater  when  our  stock  comes  to^evere 
scrutiny. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles, 
vetwhat  may  be  made  out  from  them  by  a wary 
Mon  myay  be  depended  upon  as  certain  and 
infallible  truths.  LtfCKE. 

We  must  own  that  we  entertain  the  same 
opinion  concerning  the  study  of  Logic : which 
Cicero  entertained  concerning  the  study  of  Rhet 
oric.  A man  of  sense  syllogizes  in  celarmt  and 
ceSare  all  day  long  without  suspecting  it,  ana, 
Sough  he  may  not  know  what  an  .gusratw 
elenthi  is,  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing  it  when- 
ever he  falls  in  with  it;  which  is  likely  to  be 
as  often  as  he  falls  in  with  a Reverend  Master 
of  Arts  nourished  on  mode  and  figure  in  th 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  Considered merely  as  an 
intellectual  feat,  the  Organum  of  Aristotle  can 
scarcely  be  admired  too  highly.  But  the Mmore 
we  compare  individual  with  individual,  school 
with  school,  nation  with  nation,  generation  with 
generation,  the  more  do  we  lean  to  the  opinion 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  logic  has  no 
tendency  whatever  to  make  men  good  reasoners. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Lord  Bacon , July,  1837. 

For  me,  who  only  desire  to  become  more  wise, 
not  more  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or 
Aristotelian  dispositions  of  parts  are  of  no  use. 

I would  have  a man  begin  with  the  mam  prop- 
osition ; and  that  wherein  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment lies:  I know  well  enough  what  death  and 
pleasure  are,  let  no  man  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  anatomize  them  to  me : I look  for  good  and 
solid  reasons  at  the  first  dash  to  instruct  me  how 
to  stand  the  shock,  and  resist  them ; to  which 
purpose,  neither  grammatical  subtil  ties,  nor  the 
queint  contexture  of  words  and  argumentations, 
are  of  any  use  at  all : I am  for  discourses  that 
give  the  first  charge  into  the  heart  of  the  doubt . 
his  [Cicero’s]  languish  about  his  snbjects,  and 
delay  our  expectation.  Montaigne: 

Essays.,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxvu. 

Pure  logic  is  a science  of  the  form,  or  of  the 
formal  laws,  of  thinking,  and  not  of  the  matter. 
Applied  logic  teaches  the  application  of  the 
forms  of  thinking  to  those  objects  about  which 
men  do  think. 

Archbishop  W.  Thomson. 


Grammar  is  the  logic  of  speech,  ever,  as  logic 
is  the  grammar  of  reason.  r ^ rpRENCH. 


Logic  is  to  teach  us  the  right  £ of  ourrejsoo, 

intellectual  powers.  DR.  1.  WAns. 


fhem  intSU  "ature.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


It  was  a “^”8 

lies  in  a well;  and,  SUnply  us  with 

we  H-n-W  may  go  down  to  reach  the 
steps,  whereby  we  may  g ^ j Watts. 
water. 

Men  have  endeavoured  to  transfor^gictnto 

a kind  of  mechanism,  am  refule  them, 

logize,  or  frame  argumen  ^ j Watts. 
without  real  knowledge. 

The  sense  of  these  proportions  is  v.^". 
though  logicians  m'«ht  =^“mselves  under 
whether  they  should  ran  j Watts. 

negative  or  affirmative. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be 
complex,  yet,  where  the  0“™STdoes  not  belong 

gument  is  plain,  the  comp  WATTS. 

fo  the  syllogistic  form  of  it.  ^ 

Where  the  respondent  limits ^1St^e  his 
any  proposition,  the  oppo  member  of 

The  word  abstraction  s>g»'fi“  1 ^'ofk;  by 
some  part  of  an  1^ea  ™™lcd  ,deaS  are  form*1 

which  means  ^uch  abstrac  ea  , orspint 

as  neither  represent  an3™>  ® to  mind 

ual ; that  is,  anything  peculiar  or  p 
or  body.  ^ 

Abstract  terms  signify  rtmm°^e  t“  subject 

of  a being.  withom  any  mga^d^d^^,  length, 

in  which  it  is;  as  life,  death, 

breadth,  wisdom,  mortality,  me,^  ^ W\TTS. 

As  a science,  logic  »nsti^“.y^in°«tj- 
process  of  the  mind  ,n  areumentation  « 

gates  the  principles  on  whmh^n^ 
conducted  ; as  an  art, , it  i cipies,forg“ard" 

may  be  derived  from  thtme  pnn  F ^ „e 
in/  against  erroneous  deduct*  ^ ^ of 


ing  against  erroneous  ac"u  liar  method  of 
disposed  to  view  logic  *= a ^method  of  unfolo* 
reasoning,  and  not,  as  it  1 , rphey  have, 

ing  and  analyzing  our  ^on^  f Zoning, 
short,  considered  is  the  art  of 

whereas  (so  far  as  it  1 ....  being,  not  to  lay 

reasoning;  the  logician’s  object tong^^^^ 

down  principles  by  w 1 though  they  a* 

by  which  all  must  reMon,  * JJ0  lay  down 
not  distinctly  aware  o them.-to 

not  which  may  be.^'  ?T^eviated  from 
which  cannot  possibly  be  aevia  WhaTE1.v. 

, reasoning. 
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LOVE. 

It  is  certain  there  is  no  other  passion  which 
Uoes  produce  such  contrary  effects  in  so  Jeat  a 
degree.  But  this  may  be  said  for  love,  that  if 
jou  stnJce  it  out  of  the  soul,  life  would  be  in- 
sipid, and  our  being  but  half  animated.  Human 

no?  m°Ui.d  8'!!k  deadness  lethargy, 
if  not  quickened  with  some  active  principle- 

f°r  al 11  oth«s,  whether  ambitionP,  envf,  or 
5",?  arC  a?f  toP°x*ss  the  mind  in  the 
absence  of  this  passion,  it  must  be  allowed  that 

S?nohfaVefeater^ains»  without  the  compensa- 
toon  of  such  exquisite  pleasures  as  those  we  find 

Thf  freat  skill  is  to  heighten  the  sat- 
^factions  and  deaden  the  sorrows  of  it ; which 
8h-been  .lhe  end  ,of  many  of  my  labours,  and 
worWC?  be  *°»  for  lhe  sefvice  of  the 

S who  gene[aI’  and  in  Particular  of  the  fair 
oMt  If  TC  a,ryl  thc  beSt  °r  **  "‘orst  Pan 
it  IcJLj  Prty  ^ a Passion  which  has  »n 

Ni  cumva?pdt0fM?lak,ng  hfe  haPPy  should  not 
ne  cultivated  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Reason. 

prudence,  and  good  nature,  rightly  applied,  can 
horoughJy  accomplish  this  great  end/ provided 

work  oanVC  dWayS  Veal  and  constant  love  to 
work  on.  Addison:  Tatler,  No.  9. 

oveAr&in,rr'  in,love  is  more  hard  to  got 
ens  nnH  vS  °thu r ; tbe  passion  itself  so  soft- 
strLp]t  “bdUP‘h'  heart  ,hat  h disables  it  from 
* ™ggllng  °r.  ‘*f™8  “P  against  the  woes  and 
otheT^^i?^11  “•  The  mind  meets  with 


_,i._  • r uciai*  “•  ine  mind  meets  with 

°,anH,"'‘nf0rtUrS.ln  her  whole  strength;  sie 

shock  whh'an  tbWfh‘n  htI?f f’  and  sustflins  the 
but  a heart 7!  |h  ibree  which  is  natural  to  her; 
S i™.1"  ove  has  us  foundation  sapped 

ride„b^W  ySi"ks  untler  the  w«ght  of  ac 
Son  ^ disagreeable  to  its  favourite 
* ' Addison:  Spectator , No.  163. 

keIh"tC°lSCi0ttSneSS  of  bein«  loved  s°ftens  the 
vea  even  ,hg’  7“  f*  ,he  momea‘  of  Parting; 
it!  bi7ern.h  t ™i‘1  farew«u  » robbed  of  half 
W to  the  toh‘ighUltered  in  aCCen'SlhD^h' 

in^buu^de^glances^^'danin^'of  the  eye' 
Lord  Bacon. 

bind°so0fit0asCMle  fraW.  so  forcibly,  or 
thread.  * S °ve  Can  do  w^h  only  a single 
* # Lord  Bacon. 

Pa  tte  m°  * t h C 1 b jbc  Jove  of  ourselves  the 
traiture’.  °VC  of  our  neighbour  the  por- 
_ * Lord  Bacon. 

noted  to  fkscin??  i? C P85®1*005  that  have  been 

cmate  or  bewitch  but  love  and  envy. 

Lord  Bacon. 

•id  “worthy  "I'™  ‘,ba‘  am°nest  ad  the  great 
maineth,  either  ^bereof  the  memory  re- 
one  that  hath  iJ^Clent  °r  recent)  there  is  not 
Pec  of  love-w?  Sported  t0  the  mad  d*- 
and  great  busin  ? S,hows  that  Sreat  spirits 
•ion.  You  , do  keeP  out  this  weak  pas- 
must  except,  nevertheless,  Marcus 


Antoninus  the  half-partner  of  the  empire  of 

lawyer.  T™  °™diuS> the  decemvir  and 

I wThey  hf1*  ™h0t  if  they  cannot  but  admit 

whSlv  ftom^h  U kCep  q"arter’  and  sever  it 
lTfe  - fnr  v their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of 

trouhli?h  ,f  ! rCheck  once  with  business  it 
r°“bl!th  men  s fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that 
they  can  no  ways  be  true  to  their  own  ends 
Lord  Bacon:  Essay  X.t  Of  L<rjt. 

an  *?  mani’S  1atufe  a secret  inclination 

?f  if  £ ° tOWards  the  lQve  of  others,  which, 
if  t be  not  spent  upon  one  or  a few,  doth  natu! 
rally  spread  itself  towards  many,  and  maketh 
men  become  humane  and  charitable. 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  X.,  Of  Lave. 

ehiriilbl”*  the  tW0  great  principles  upon  which 
charitable  or  pious  uses  depend.  The  love  of 

£f,,s  ,he  1£5“  all  that  are  bestowed  for 
H.s  honour,  the  budding  up  of  His  church,  the 
support  of  His  ministers,  the  religions  instruction 
of  mankind.  The  love  of  hie  neighbour  is  the 
pn-inciple  that  prompts  and  consecrates  all  the 
JXi.  The.CUrrelnts  of  these  two  great  affections 
togethe5»  aad  they  are  at  all  times  so 
near  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  separated. 
The  love  of  one’s  neighbour  leads  the  heart  up. 
ward  to  the  common  Father  of  all,  and  the  love 
of  God  leads  it  through  Him  to  all  His  children. 

Horace  Binney  : 

A 1844^8  Vidal  V‘  ^ City  °f  PhiladelPhia 

This  sublime  love,  being,  by  an  intimate  con- 
junction with  its  object,  thoroughly  refined 
from  all  base  dross  of  selfishness  and  interest, 
nobly  begets  a perfect  submission  of  our  wills  to 
the  will  of  God.  Boyle. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined 
by  other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making. 

Boyle. 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  we  love  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of 
love  itself  its  principal  delight,  by  affording  to 
us  constant  means  of  gratification.  He  who 
truly  wishes  the  happiness  of  any  one  cannot 
be  long  without  discovering  some  means  of  con- 
tributing to  it.  Reason  itself,  with  all  its  light, 
is  not  so  rapid  in  discoveries  of  this  sort  as  sim- 
ple  affection,  which  sees  means  of  happiness, 
and  of  important  happiness,  where  reason 
scarcely  could  think  that  any  happiness  was  to 
be  found,  and  has  already  by  many  kind  offices 
produced  the  happiness  of  hours  before  r?ason 
could  have  suspected  that  means  so  slight  could 
have  given  even  a moment’s  pleasure.  It  is 
this,  indeed,  which  contributes  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration, 
would  in  many  cases  have  soon  lost  its  powei 
over  the  fickle  heart,  and  in  many  other  cases 
would  have  had  its  power  greatly  lessened,  if 
the  desire  of  giving  happiness,  and  the  innu- 
merable little  courtesies  and  cares  to  which 
this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus  in  a great 
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measure  diffused  over  a single  passion  the  vanety 

of  many  emotions.  D?\T‘r?R0WN;|/w 

Lets,  on  the  Philos,  of  the  Human  Mind. 

But  if  you  listen  to  the  complaints  of  a for- 
saken lover,  you  observe  that  he  insists  largely 
on  the  pleasures  which  he  enjoyed,  or  hoped  to 
enioy,  and  on  the  perfection  of  the  object  of  his 
desires : it  is  the  loss  which  is  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  The  violent  effects  produced  by 
love,  which  has  sometimes  been  even  wrought 
up  to  madness,  is  no  objection  to  the  rule  which 
we  seek  to  establish.  When  men  have  suffered 
their  imaginations  to  be  long  affected  with  any 
idea,  it  so  wholly  engrosses  them  as  to  shut  out 
by  degrees  almost  every  other,  and  to  break 
down  every  partition  of  the  mind  which  would 
confine  it.  Any  idea  is  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  is  evident  from  the  infinite  vanety  of 
causes  which  give  rise  to  madness ; but  this  at 
most  can  only  prove  that  the  passion  of  love  is 
capable  of  producing  very  extraordinary  effects, 
not  that  its  extraordinary  emotions  have  any 
connection  with  positive  pain.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 


But  the  petitioners  are  violent.  Be  it  so, 
Those  who  are  least  anxious  about  your  conduct 
are  not  those  that  love  you  most.  Moderate  af- 
fection and  satiated  enjoyment  are  cold  and 
respectful ; but  an  ardent  and  injured  passion  is 
tempered  up  with  wrath,  and  grief,  and  shame, 
and  conscious  worth,  and  the  maddening  sense 
of  violated  right.  A jealous  love  lights  his 
torch  from  the  firebrands  of  the  furies. 

Burke: 

Speech  on  the  Plan  for  Economical  Reform , 
Feb.  II,  1780. 

Love  is  not  altogether  a delirium,  yet  it  has 
many  points  in  common  therewith.  I call  it 
rather  a discerning  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite, — 
of  the  ideal  made  real.  Carlyle. 

That  even  among  the  most  hackneyed  and 
most  hardened  of  malefactors  there  is  still  about 
them  a softer  part  which  will  give  way  to  the 
demonstrations  of  tenderness ; that  this  one  in- 
gredient of  a better  character  is  still  found  to 
survive  the  dissipation  of  all  the  others,  that, 
fallen  as  a brother  may  be  from  the  moralities 
which  at  one  time  adorned  him,  the  manifested 
good  will  of  his  fellow-man  still  carries  a charm 
and  an  influence  along  with  it ; and  that,  there- 
fore, there  lies  in  this  an  operation  which,  as 
no  poverty  can  vitiate,  so  no  depravity  can  ex- 
tinguish. Dr.  T.  Chalmers  : 

Sermons  on  Depravity , Serm.  X. 

Most  men  know  what  they  hate,  few  what 
they  love.  Colton  : Lacon. 

If  I were  ever  in  love  again  (which  is  a great 
passion,  and  therefore  I hope  I have  done  with 
U),  it  would  be,  I think,  with  prettiness,  rather 
than  with  majestical  beauty.  Cowley. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  keeping  the  sympa- 
thies of  love  and  admiration  in  a dormant  state, 
or  state  of  abeyance.  De  Quincey. 


I Love,  a penurious  god,  very  nigra  Uy  <*J“ 
opportunities,  must  be  watched  like  « ta* 

I hearted  treasurer.  Drvdem. 

Love  that  has  nothing  but  beauty  to  keep  « 
in  good  health  is  shot*  lived,  and 
ague  fits. 

Solid  love,  whose  root  is  virtue, cannomore 
die  than  virtue  itself.  ERASMUS. 

Attachment  must  burn  in  oxygen,  or  d 
go  out ; and  by  oxygen,  I mean  a mutual  admi- 
ration and  pursuit  of  virtue,  improvemen bab * 

the  pleasures  of  taste,  or  some  other  interest  ^ 
concern,  which  shall  be  the  element  then 
commerce,  and  make  them  love  eaA  other,  net 
only  for  each  other,  but  as  devotees  to  some 
third  object  which  they ; bojkndojn. 

“ Whether  love  be  natural  or  no,”  Jl^riness 
friend  eravely,  “ it  contributes  to  thehappiness 
of  ^ve'rf  society  into  which  it  is  Mg 
our  pleasures  are  short,  and  can  on  y chann  * 
intervals:  love  is  a method  of  Pr°'”“  ”8X 
greatest  pleasure;  and  surely  that  I ;ames ter  b 
plays  the  greatest  stake  to  the  best  advantage 

Uattheendoflire,nsev,cmno^iTH; 

Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  CXVL 


Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  ^"S'othwbe- 
desire ; the  one  betwixt  fne“  \ (he  other  a 
twixt  lovers ; the  one  a ra  • ^,sts 

sensitive  love:  so  our  “irj 

of  two  parts,  as  esteeming  of  <*d-£“MWD. 
of  him.  . 

As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  th*ob,« 
by  desire  which  « m°bon  towar  the  5ame 

" '£u  work  Wve. 

As  love  without  esteem  is  “ Id 

cious,  esteem  without  love  is^  | joHNSOn. 

In  love,  the  state  which  fills  ^ krart  wifiia 
degree  of  solicitude  next  th  is  most 

has  been  held  as  a maxim  that ivcd 
easily  obtained  by  indirect  “ 5 himself 

approaches ; he  who  too  soon ‘ and 

a lover  raises  obstacles  to  taught  expe- 

those  whom  disappointment  p^sion  til* 

rience  endeavour  to  conceal  their  p ^ 

they  believe  their  mistress  wishes  tor 

C°Very*  Dr.  S.  JOHNSON 

Woman’s  is  comparatively  the  com- 

and  a meditative  life.  She  fee]ings ; and 
paniou  of  her  own  though  s and  f hete 

if  they  are  turned  to  ministers  of  sorro^  ^ fx  be 

shall  she  look  for  consolation  ? « ^ her  love, 
wooed  and  won;  and  lf  ^ P,P[hat  has  been 
her  heart  is  like  some  , doned,  and  left 
captured,  and  sacked,  an  w dim — 

desolate.  How  many  bright  many 

how  many  soft  cheeks  gro  p 
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7n  y,  7S  fade  \way  mto  tomb,  and  none 
C-  ell;he  ca7,e  tbat  bliehted  their  loveliness! 
As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and 
cover  and  conceal  the  arrow  that  is  preying  on 
j Ia,  the  nature  of  woman  to  hide 
from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
Iff  !?ve  of  a delicate  female  is  always  shy 
and  silent.  Even  when  fortunate,  she  scarcely 
breathes  it  to  herself;  but  when  otherwise,  she 

wTffo1  m thC  7uCSSe?  °f  her  bosom,  and  there 
“ w-^anid  br?°d  amonS  the  ruins  of  her 
.Y,th  her*  the  desiie  of  her  heart  has 
Ini  d,’clhC  gre^1  charm  of  her  existence  is  at  an 
SL  S,h!,  f eglefts  a11  ^e  cheerful  exercises 
*Gch  ^adden  the  spirits,  quicken  the  pulse, 

fhrlSeSdfkhe  f,?e  °f  life  in  healthful  cunrents 
through  the  ve, ns  Her  rest  is  broken>  thfi 

refreshment  °f  sleep  is  poisoned  by  mel- 
ancholy  dreams  "dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood,” 
unti1  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  the  slight- 

while  InH  ,njUry--,.L20l5  for  her’  after  a httle 

whi,e  and  yOU  „ find  friendship  we  * 

onl  JherkU?ti,ne,  y Pve'  and  wondering  ^that 
of  ]ately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance 

b;obealtb  and  beauty  should  so  speedily  be 

You  wm  KOW?  ilf  ‘;darkness  ™d  the  woL.” 
that  laid  k C i°d  °J  some  easual  indisposition 
ma LdIdfW  °W;  no  one  kn°ws  the  mental 
so  paw  h “PP®?  her  strength  and  made  her 
so  easy  a prey  to  the  spoiler. 

Washington  Irving. 

n.?°'hlng  [s  so  fi«ce  but  love  will  soften, 
thm».e  50  sharp-sighted  in  other  matters  but  it 
throws  a mist  before  the  eyes  on’t. 

L’  Estrange. 
fm3£J?  Pur  neighbour  as  ourself  is  such  a 
that  bv  thit  lirUtl1  f°r  reS'lla,inS  human  society, 
«l  f„t  0ne  °,ne  mi8ht  determine  all  the 

eases  m social  morality.  Locke. 

ii|Ij".a.ma"  Passionately  in  love  that  he  is 
hood ’of  hT  a Sf°re  of  witnesses  of  the  false- 
three  li„hJ  "m.tress>  “d  it  is  ten  to  one  but 

their  testimonies^  ” Sha"  inTab£'e  a“ 


tha?.’  h°W  beauliful  't  is  to  love  1 Even  thou 
’ “'Tl'o?  IaUghest  in  “ld  indifference 
must ^knlr  ders.  are  near  thee, -thou,  too, 
and  confer  t f when  thou  art  alone, 

lauvh7n  i,-hat  a fool.ish  world  is  prone  to 
one8  of  the  * if  Wbat  in  private  il  reveres  as 
namely,  Jove  hlgbest  “P“'«s  of  our  nature; 
3 ' Longfellow. 

than  ’the6^,5  "°'l,ing  holier  i"  ‘his  life  of  ours 
fiutterinp  „M,f  "s,c1'ousn^  °f  love-the  first 
*ound  and  breath  S1i\Cif  w,n&s~“tbe  first  rising 
to  sweeri  th^k^  !bat  w,nd  which  is  so  soon 
destroy?  'hr°“gh  ,he  s°“'-  '<>  P»rify  or  to 
w,  , Longfellow. 

affectionslw  bT  with  *11  these  warm 
they  ,eand\hrtardent  lon&inffs  after  good,  if 
I Would  love  some  SOrrOV[  and [ disappointment  ? 
ever— devote  mv  ?fne“7love  him  once,  and  for- 
— diefor  him  J • [ °,  hlm  al°ue— live  for  him 
m~  *ex,st  alone  in  him ! But,  alas  ! 


I”  jwl?.e  ,WOrl?  there  is  .none  to  love  me 

love 

, ..  how 

lJIC  wuriu  aDOUt  me  j YVhv  has 

£?£??""»  me  the5e  affections  only  to  faU 
ue  f Longfellow. 

Of  all  the  agonies  of  life,  that  which  is  most 
poignant  and  harrowing— that  which  for  the 
time  annihilates  reason,  and  leaves  our  whole 
organization  one  lacerated,  mangled  heart— ii 
the  conviction  that  we  have  been  deceived 
where  we  placed  all  the  trust  of  love. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 

Love  and  enmity,  aversation  and  fear,  are 
notable  whetters  and  quickeners  of  the  spirit 
of  life  m all  animals.  Sir  T.  More 

As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is 
the  happiest  end  of  this  life,  so  the  next  felicity 
is  to  get  rid  of  fools  and  scoundrels. 

Pope. 

Let  thy  love  be  to  the  best,  so  long  as  they  do 
well;  but  take  heed  that  thou  love  God,  thy 
country,  thy  pnnce,  and  thine  own  estate,  before 
aH  others ! for  the  fancies  of  men  change,  and 
he  that  loves  to-day  hateth  to-morrow ; but  let 
reason  be  thy  school-mistress,  which  shall  evei 
guide  thee  aright.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

. Love  requires  not  so  much  proofs,  as  expres-  \ 
sions,  of  Love.  Love  demands  little  else  than  ' 
the  power  to  feel  and  to  requite  love.  / 

Richter. 

Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warmly, 
and  you  will  love  all.  The  heart  in  this  heaven, 
like  the  wandenng  sun,  sees  nothing,  from  the 
dewdrop  to  the  ocean,  but  a mirror  which  it 
warms  and  fills.  Richter. 

Love,  like  fire,  cannot  subsist  without  con- 
tinual  movement : so  soon  as  it  ceases  to  hope 
and  fear,  it  ceases  to  exist. 

Rochefoucauld. 

A lover’s  hope  resembles  the  bean  in  the 
nursery-tale : let  it  once  take  root,  and  it  will 
grow  so  rapidly  that  in  the  course  of  a few  hours 
the  giant  Imagination  builds  a castle  on  the  top, 
and  by-and-by  comes  Disappointment  with  the 
curtal-axe,  and  hews  down  both  the  plant  and 
the  superstructure.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Thou  demandest,  What  is  love  ? It  is  that 
powerful  attraction  towards  all  that  we  conceive, 
or  fear,  or  hope  beyond  ourselves,  when  we 
find  within  our  own  thoughts  the  chasm  of  an 
insufficient  void,  and  seek  to  awaken  in  all 
things  that  are,  a community  with  what  we  ex- 
perience within  ourselves.  If  we  reason,  we 
would  be  understood ; if  we  imagine,  we  would 
that  the  airy  children  of  our  brain  were  bom 
anew  within  another’s;  if  we  feel,  we  would 
that  another’s  nerves  should  vibrate  to  our  own ; 
that  lips  of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to 
lips  quivering  and  burning  with  the  heart’s  best 
blood.  This  is  love.  This  is  the  bond  and  the 
sanction  which  connects  not  only  man  with 
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man,  but  with  everything  which  exists.  We 
are  born  into  the  world,  and  there  is  something 
within  us  which,  from  the  instant  that  we  live, 
more  and  more  thirsts  after  its  likeness. 

Shelley. 

It  is  said  that  in  love  we  idolize  the  object, 
and,  placing  him  apart  and  selecting  him  from 
his  fellows,  look  on  him  as  superior  in  nature 
to  all  others.  We  do  so ; but  even  as  we  idol- 
ize the  object  of  our  affections,  do  we  idolize 
ourselves : if  we  separate  him  from  his  fellow- 
mortals,  so  do  we  separate  ourselves,  and  glory- 
ing in  belonging  to  him  alone,  feel  lifted  above 
all  other  sensations,  all  other  joys  and  griefs,  to 
one  hallowed  circle  from  which  all  but  his  idea 
is  banished:  we  walk  as  if  a mist,  or  some 
more  potent  charm,  divided  us  from  all  but  him ; 
a sanctified  victim,  which  none  but  the  priest 
set  apart  for  that  office  could  touch  and  not 
pollute,  enshrined  in  a cloud  of  glory,  made 
glorious  through  beauties  not  our  own. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Shelley. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two 
bands  of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Love  is  better  than  spectacles  to  make  every- 
thing seem  great.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  passion  of  love  generally  appears 
everybody  but  the  man  who  feels  it  entirely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  value  of  the  object;  and 
though  love  is  pardoned  in  a certain  age,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  natural,  having  violently 
seized  the  imagination,  yet  it  is  always  laughed 
at,  because  we  cannot  enter  into  it;  and  all 
serious  and  strong  expressions  of  it  appear 
ridiculous  to  a third  person ; and  though  a lover 
is  good  company  to  his  mistress,  he  is  so  to  no- 
body else.  Adam  Smith. 

Love  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the 
bond  and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit  and 
spring  of  the  universe.  Love  is  such  an  affec- 
tion as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the 
soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that : it  is  the  whole 
nature  wrapt  up  into  one  desire.  SOUTH. 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist  than 
to  love ; and,  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies 
if  it  has  nothing  to  embrace.  South. 

An  invisible  hand  from  heaven  mingles  hearts 
and  souls  by  strange,  secret,  and  unaccountable 
conjunctions.  SOUTH. 

Love  is  like  a painter,  who  in  drawing  the 
picture  of  a friend  having  a blemish  in  one  eye, 
would  picture  only  the  other  side  of  the  face. 

South. 

If  I will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place, 
no  strangeness  of  country,  can  make  any  man  a 
stranger  to  me.  Sprat. 

It  is  confessed  that  love  changed  often  doth 
nothing;  nay, it  is  nothing:  for  love  where  it  is 
kept  fixed  to  its  first  object,  though  it  bum  not, 
yet  it  warms  and  cherishes,  so  as  it  needs  no 


transplantation  or  change  of  soil  to  make  i 
fruitful.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

That  which  we  call  gallantly  to  women  seems 
to  be  the  heroic  virtue  of  private  persons;  and 
there  never  breathed  one  man  who  did  not,  m 
that  part  of  his  days  wherein  he  was  recom 
mending  himself  to  his  mistress,  do  something 
beyond  his  ordinary  course  of  life.  As  this  ha* 
a very  great  effect  even  upon  the  most  slow  and 
common  men,  so,  upon  such  as  it  finds  qualified 
with  virtue  and  merit,  it  shines  out  m propor- 
tionable degrees  of  excellence.  It  g’^es 
grace  to  the  most  eminent  accomplishments, 
and  he  who  of  himself  has  either  wit,  wisdom, 
or  valour  exerts  each  of  those  noble  endow- 
ments, when  he  becomes  a lover,  with  a certain 
beauty  of  action  above  what  was  ever  observed 
in  him  before;  and  all  who  are  without  any  one 
of  these  qualities  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
rabble  of  mankind.  ^ . . 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Taller,  No.  94- 

There  is  a kind  of  sympathy  in  souls,  that  to 
them  for  each  other;  and  we  ■ 

when  we  see  two  persons  engaged  m th 
of  a mutual  affection,  that  there  are  certain 
qualities  in  both  their  minds  which  bear  a 
semblance  to  one  another.  A ge"^\here 
constant  passion  in  an  agreeable  lov  , 
there  is  not  too  great  a disparity  in  o ^ 
cumstances,  is  the  greatest  blessing 
befall  the  person  beloved ; and,  if  overlooked  in 
one,  may  perhaps  never  be  found  in  another. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Taller,  No.  185. 


There  is  no  calamity  in  life  that  fal ^ 
upon  human  nature  than  a dlsaPP  n tw0 
love;  especially  when  it  happens  , t0 

persons  whose  hearts  are  mutual ly  engag 
each  other.  It  is  this  distress 
occasion  to  some  of  the  finest  1 ®g  ld 

were  ever  written;  and  daily  fills  the  wor^ 
with  melancholy,  discontent,  frenzy.  d at  the 
despair,  and  death.  I have  often  a jnter. 

barbarity  of  parents,  who  so  frequently^  ^ 
pose  their  authority  in  this  grand  whether  be 
I would  fain  ask  Sylvia’s  father,  hQn  his 
thinks  he  can  bestow  a greater  tQ  livc 

daughter,  than  to  put  her  in  th  J 

hlPPUy?  SIRR.ST.ELE:  Taller,  No-  >85- 

Daily  experience  shows  us  that .^iSredby 
rustic  grows  humane  as  soon  ash  1 man. 

this  passion  : it  gives  a new  gra 
ners,  a new  dignity  to  our 
to  our  persons.  Whether  we  a extTC]st, 

liberal  arts,  to  arms,  or  addr^  , articular 

our  improvement  is  ycheerfalnCSS» 

object  whom  we  would  please.  ificcnce, 

gentleness,  fortitude,  liberality,  ™ g hich  in- 
and  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  men. 
spire  heroes,  are  most  conspicuous  ini 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Guardian,  no.  / 

Celestial  love,  with  the  affections  of 
and  truth,  and  the  perceptions  those 

and  at  the  same  time  with  the  delights 
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affections  anil  the  thoughts  thence  derived,  may 
be  compared  to  a tree  with  beautiful  branches^ 
leaves,  snd  fruits  : the  life’s  love  is  that  tree  ;’ 

rfJETSM  eJeauVeS-  are  the  affection 
?Le^t  d ?'h;  !n,h  ,heir  perceptions)  and 
the  dchSh,s  of  the  affections,  with 
their  thoughts.  Swedenborg. 

rinT^  “n  r 1l  IW0  ,hings  crea,e  love-  Perfe«- 
tion  and  ^usefulness ; to  which  answer  on  our 

l»tt,  t.  Admiration,  and  2.  Desire:  and  both 
these  are  centred  in  love. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

„^°"fder.  'be  immensity  of  the  divine  love, 
expressed  in  all  the  emanations  of  his  provi- 
'tence;  m his  creation,  in  his  consecration  of  us. 
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flu*n?IereSt7haS’  80  far  at  Ieast*a  beneficial  in- 
nuence  on  character.  Whately  : 

• Annot . on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Lave. 

By  love’s  delightful  influence  the  attack  of  ill- 

llT.n  rfSted’ the  ^olance  of  our  passions 
abated,  the  bm er  cup  of  affliction  sweetened! 

'"janes  of  the  world  alleviated,  and  the 
sweetest  flowers  plentifully  strewed  along  the 
most  thorny  paths  of  life.  Zimmerman*. 


Jeremy  Taylor. 

°f  th0S1 profitabIe  sanations 
of  our^l  °K  .CTm0nIy  are  lhe  first  motive 
_n  ^ W^e"  W®  °nCe  have  ^Sted  his 

f°  d . « WC  °r  * the  sprin&  for  its  own  excel- 
Z7n^lrgJr°m  consideTring  ourselves  loan 
union  with  God.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

°f  God  makes  a man  chaste  with- 
out  the  laborious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior 
disciplines:  he  reaches  at  gloif  without  any 
other  arms  than  those  of  love.  y 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

to  alie^lrg^hat  I"  t0  disturb  the  world»  and 
o alienate  the  affections  of  men  from  one  an- 

mer,  . . . is  either  expressly,  or  by  clear  con- 
TMtom?ntan<I  deduCtion»  f°rbidden  In  the  New 
• Tillotson. 

man^rAM*!,’3  diffic.ult,‘°  'ove  t it  will  make  a 
whom  ^ihlS  0Wn  ,nc,inali°ns  >0  pleasure  them 

°ra  he  loves-  Tillotson. 


the^nlM.11  *!link  !t  ffr*evous  who  considers 
vlLo  •“  and  sw“‘n««  of  love,  and  the 
fnd  th!nVIC‘0ry  °f  ov'rcorning  evil  with  good, 
men,  i'S  “mPare?  these  with  restless  tor- 

-e' X W ,UmUl,S  °f 

fl„"  a%^d.ca""ot  bear  the  thought  of  admit- 
g a blemish  therein.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

t.„!iany  a fe”erous  sentiment,  and  many  a vir- 

have  brn  caI1'd  fo"h 

self  nerh*in«  ^mirat,on  of  one  who  may  her- 
matt^  !y  bave  been.  incapable  of  either.  It 
to  be  worthtr  V tb®  ^ object  is  that  a man  aspires 
imitation  1?yb^aDd  proposes  « * model  of 
lent  Mnri  hC  do.e.s  but  believe  it  to  be  excel- 
are  seldom  “ 1 d?ubtsof  success  (and  they 
produce Z *!y  wanting)  must  eithe^ 
our  to  studv  ™ !C  bu.m,1,ty » and  the  endeav- 
and  prefer  8 m,terests  and  inclinations 

habit  of  general  wT*  ? °Wn  ?.aT  Promote  a 
last  the  present!  bcn.evole"ce  whlch  may  out- 
which  tends  fn  Everything,  in  short, 

in  any  wav  a man  ,n  any  degree  or 

y rn  self  from  self-admiration  and 


luxury. 

We  see  the  pernicious  effects  of  luxury  in 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  immediately  found 
themselves  poor  as  soon  as  this  vice  got  footing 
among  them.  Addison. 

Seneca  draws  a picture  of  that  disorderly  lux- 
ury which  changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day  and  inverts  every  stated  hour  of  every  office 
ot  i,fe‘  Hume. 

Oursdves  are  easily  provitl^  for.  itis  nothing 
bul  \he  circumstantials  (the  apparatus  or  equi 
page)  of  human  life  that  costs  so  much. 

Pope:  Letters  to  Gay. 

By  luxury  we  condemn  ourselves  to  greater 
torments  than  have  yet  been  invented  by  anger 
or  revenge,  or  inflicted  by  the  greatest  tyrants 
upon  the  worst  of  men.  Sir  W.  Temple 


LYING. 

One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point  sc 
high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a lie  though 
he  were  sure  to  gain  heaven  by  it.  However 
extravagant  such  a protestation  may  appear, 
every  one  will  oivn  that  a man  may  say,  very 
reasonably,  he  would  not  tell  a lie  if  he  were 
sure  to  gain  hell  by  it;  or,  if  you  have  a mind 
to  soften  the  expression,  that  he  would  not  tell 
I a lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it,  when 
he  should  run  the  hazard  of  losing  much  more 
than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  gain. 

Addison  : Spectator -,  No.  507. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour 
which  men  take  in  finding  out  the  truth  ; nor, 
again,  that,  when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon 
men’s  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour; 
but  a natural,  though  corrupt,  love  of  the  lie 
itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the  Grecians 
examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a stand  to  think 
what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love  lies, 
where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with 
poets,  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant, 
but  for  the  lie’s  sake. 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  /.,  Of  Truth. 

There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a man 
with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious : 
and  therefore  Montaigne  saith  prettily,  when  he 
inquireth  the  reason  why  the  word  of  the  lie 
should  be  such  a disgrace,  and  such  an  odiour 
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charge,  “ If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a 
man8lieth  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave 
towards  God,  and  a coward  towards  men : tor  a 
lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks  from  man 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  /.,  Of  Truth. 

A lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extinguished 
wherever  found:  I am  for  fumigating  the  at- 
mosphere when  I suspect  that  falsehood,  like 
pestiience,  breathes  around  me.  Carlyle. 

I really  know  nothing  more  criminal,  more 
mean,  and  more  ridiculous,  than  lying.  It  is 
the  production  either  of  malice,  cowardice,  or 
vanity ; and  generally  misses  of  its  aim  in  every 
one  of  these  views ; for  lies  are  always  detected, 
sooner  or  later.  If  I tell  a malicious  lie,  m order 
to  affect  any  man’s  fortune  or  character,  I may 
indeed  injure  him  for  some  time ; but  I shall  be 
sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  myself  at  last ; 
for  as  soon  as  ever  I am  detected  (and  detected 
I most  certainly  shall  be)  I am  blasted  for  the 
infamous  attempt;  and  whatever  is  said  after- 
wards to  the  disadvantage  of  that  person,  how- 
ever true,  passes  for  calumny.  If  I lie,  or 
equivocate, — for  it  is  the  same  thing,  in  order 
to  excuse  myself  for  something  that  I have  said 
or  done,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  or  the  shame 
that  I apprehend  from  it,  I discover  at  once  my 
fear,  as  well  as  my  falsehood;  and  only  increase, 
instead  of  avoiding,  fhe  danger  and  the  shame : 

I show  myself  to  be  the  lowest  and  the  meanest 
of  mankind,  and  am  sure  to  be  always  treated 
as  such.  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Sept.  21,  1747- 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as 
good  is  of  our  will ; and  the  understanding  can 
no  more  be  delighted  with  a lie  than  the  will 
can  choose  an  apparent  evil.  DrydeN. 

Liars  are  the  cause  of  all  the  sins  and  crimes 
in  the  world.  Epictetus. 

It  is  a contradiction  to  suppose  that  whole 
nations  of  men  should  unanimously  give  the  lie 
to  what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every 
one  of  them  knew  to  be  true.  LocKE. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  lie 
rather  than  admit  of  anything  disagreeing  with 
these  tenets.  Locke. 

When  first  found  in  a lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  as 
a strange,  monstrous  matter,  and  so  shame  him 
out  of  it.  Locke. 

In  plain  truth,  lying  is  a hateful  and  accursed 
vice.  We  are  not  men,  nor  have  other  tye 
upon  one  another,  but  our  word.  If  we  did  but 
discover  the  horror  and  ill  consequences  of  it, 
we  should  pursue  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
more  justly  than  other  crimes.  I see  that  parents 
commonly,  and  with  indiscretion  enough,  cor- 
rect their  children  for  little  innocent  faults,  and 
torment  them  for  wanton  childish  tricks,  that 
have  neither  impression  nor  tend  to  any  conse- 
quence : whereas,  in  my  opinion,  lying  only, 
and  (what  is  something  a lower  form)  stomach, 
are  the  faults  which  are  to  be  severely  whip’d 
out  of  them,  both  in  the  infancy  and  progress 


of  the  vices,  which  will  otherwise  gnw  up  and 
increase  with  them : and  after  a tongue  has  on« 
got  the  knack  of  lying,  ’tis  not  to  be  imagined 

U impossible  almost 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  ix. 

A lie  is  a breach  of  promise:  for  whoever 
seriously  addresses  his  discourse  to  anothe' 
tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  bemuse  hr 
knows  that  truth  is  expected.  rALW* 

It  is  wilful  deceit  that  makes  » lie.  A man 

mav  act  a lie,  as  by  pointing  his  finger  in  a 
wrong  direction  when  a traveller 
his  road. 

Lying  supplies  those  who  are  addicted  to  it 
with^a  plausible  apology  for  every  cnme,»£ 
with  a supposed  shelter  from  evtry  P“  he  mcre 
It  tempts  them  to  run  into  danger  fro 
expectation  of  impunity,  and  f 

with  frequent  success  it  teachmtheroto™ 
found  the  gradations  of  guilt,  from  the 
of  which  there  is,  in  their  ta-W 
one  sure  and  common  protection. _ « ^ 
the  early  simplicity  of  youth,  ^ most  ^ 
fairest  blossoms  of  genius ; h we 

suredly  counteract  every  effort  by  ^ 

may  hope  to  improve  the  talents  an 
virtues  of  those  whom  it  infects.  ^ pARR 


He  who  tells  a lie  is  not  sensible  bow  grea1* 
task  he  undertakes;  for  he  must  be  forced 

The  gain  of  lying  is 

be  trusted  of  any,  nor  to  be  j^^h. 
say  the  truth.  . 

Flattering  of  others,  and  ^Mtingo  ^please 
may  be  referred  to  lying*,  conceit ; the 

others,  and  puff  them  up  with  sd^nc  ^ 
other  to  gain  more  honour  than  ^ 

They  [liars]  begin  with  J„gC^ 

appear  like  truth,  and  end  thSHKNST0NE. 
appear  like  falsehood.  , 

A lie  is  properly  an  outward ^‘besidel^e  in* 
something  contrary  to,  .or  at  leas t ^ ^ 

ward  sense  of  the  mind  •s0‘\  . same  thing 
is  signified  or  expressed,  a«d  tn= JT,  Ue. 
not  meant  or  intended,  that  is  p P 

A lie  is  properly  a species  the 

violation  of  the  right  of  that  pers  * kingi  0r 

false  speech  is  directed ; for  all  .sp  ^ ^ ^ 

signification  of  one  s min  , ^ SOUTH, 

address  of  one  man  to  another.  ^ fftCe 

A lie  is  like  a vizard,  that  may  o 

indeed,  but  can  never  become  it. 

No  villainy  or  flagitious  action  was  the 
committed  but,  upon  a u was  fod 

causes  of  it,  it  will  be 

or  last  the  principal  engine  t SOUTH- 
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Schoolmen  and  casuists,  having  too  much 
philosophy  to  clear  a lie  from  that  intrinsic  in 
ordination  and  deviation  from  right  reason  in- 
e 11  in  th«  nature  of  it,  held  that  a lie  was 
absolutely  and  universally  sinful.  South 

This  is  the  liar’s  lot:  he  is  accounted  a pest 

rX  a person  marked  “ 

•nch  refinings  as  these.  Stillingfleet. 
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haS  Iegs’  and  can^ot  stand:  but  it 
has  wings,  and  can  fly  far  and  wide. 

Bishop  Warburton. 

is  ndghl?our  sP“k  Il»t  which 

or  iTfck,  / '°  h,m'  This  is  ”«  <™e, 

, , ’ / “ fa,se»  I only  convey  to  him  the  naked 

dea  of  his  error:  this  is  the  primary  idea? but 

secon^i^ 


Malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  Perma»ent  and’lasting  seco,,“ 

ta?eeonfg^rnd‘n’  Wi“  diSC°Ver  ,heir  natural  ,iDC-  P°.ncerned  in  « this,  fn  whichof  these  twohves 
* ° Addison.  d .s  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves  haonv  ? 

crSi'ess8?"  T °f  maIignity  turneth  but  to  a °*!r  wo"ds>  whether  we  should  end^av- 

crossness  or  aptness  to  oppose ; but  the  deeper  , i “cure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  and 
sort  to  envy  or  mere  mischief.  gratifications  of  a life  which  is  uncertain  and 

a v 1X5X0  Bacon*  iPncon.S^™wnd/t  **  Utm°St  length  of  a very 

As  if  we  did  not  suffer  enough  from  the  selv^  ?le  durat,?n : or  to  secure  to  ou7 
storms  which  beat  upon  us  withfut,  must  we  ilw  a„HP  7“  a “fe  which  is  and 
conspire  also  to  harass  one  another  ? ’ he  fir^,  he. ri  nTr,.'nd  ? Evei7  upon 

Blair  w.ti  ?■  l °/.,h,s  <!“««'<»  knows  very 

ttth?e,'ndThrinhg  '°  “Ssh  and  To  aseth?5h?wemene?:?to7aVvfan3en°dr  “ 

rs-  ^"^ife  **  th°ugh  u were  never  * have°a 
T«J«hon  or  another  upon  them,  and  forging 
ana  supposing  vam  mucpc  a^A  r ? 6 


and  • ucr  uP°n  them,  and  forging 

noble  tWn.s  8ih  al"  j j“SeS  and  mo*ives  for  those 
deed  ! r?v  h6y  Td-  A migh‘y  subtility  in- 

JwTlUom^0”'? e”dayndbeSt,  aT? 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxxvi. 

fixingu^n"0 !maU  degre? of malicious  craft  in 
and  U1  S. * to,  give  a mark  of  enmity 
would  make  n^0^’  * °°.k’  Which  at  one  time 
wounds  the  Lari.'mP—S'0n-  a-no-ther  time 


Addison:  Spectator , No.  575. 

nJh|f,?lk,of,our  speeies  ...  are  such  as  are 
not  likely  to  be  remembered  a moment  after 
thelr  disappearance.  Addison. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation: 
an  above  and  below  him  are  serious. 

Addison. 

There  is  the  supreme  and  indissoluble  consan- 
guinity between  men,  of  which  the  heathen  poet 
saith  we  are  all  His  generation. 

Lord  Bacon. 


th*  winds,  pierces  de^  whtc^  wi^  i8  W H »*  ^ g 1 ,number  of  Iiving  an<*  thinking  par- 
aatural  force,  wouldsclrce^hh.  I a°T  l?*  C°,uId  U°-  Possibly>  bV  their  mutual  con- 
ohject  aimed  at.  scarceIy  have  reached  the  tact,  and  pressing,  and  striking,  compose  one 

Malice  and  huh-s.^  , Sterne-  g^a*  individual  aiimal  with  one  mind  and 

tious,  adaltnni.  ^ freU,ng  and  vexa‘  J - ’ 

uneasv-  make  our  minds  sore  and 


uneasy-  but X th  * OUr  mmds  sore  and 
flons  will  th  moderate  these  affec- 
find  ease  m his  mind. 

Tillotson. 


MAN.  , 

Man  is  a „ measures 

•tales  of  being  n^art!'St?ied  for  .two  different  ties,  that 
g,  r rather  for  two  different  lives,  above  tw 


j V. wiic  mma  ana 

understanding,  and  a vital  consension  of  the 
whole  body;  any  more  than  a swarm  of  bees, 
or  a crowd  of  men  and  women,  can  be  con- 
ceived to  make  up  one  particular  living  creature, 
compounded  and  constituted  of  the  aggregate 
of  them  all.  Bentley. 

We  have  certain  demonstration  from  Egyp 
tian  mummies,  and  Roman  urns  and  rings,  and 
measuies  and  edifices,  and  many  other  antiqui- 
that  human  stature  has  not  diminished  for 


two  thousand  years. 


Bentley. 
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We  adore  his  undeserved  mercy  towards  us 
that  he  made  us  chief  of  the  visible  creation. 

Bentley. 

Man  is  an  animal  formidable  both  from  his 
passions  and  his  reason;  his  passions  often  urg- 
ing him  to  great  evils,  and  his  reason  furnishing 
means  to  achieve  them.  To  train  this  animal, 
and  make  him  amenable  to  order,  to  inure  him 
to  a sense  of  justice  and  virtue,  to  withhold  him 
from  ill  courses  by  fear,  and  encourage  him  in 
his  duty  by  hopes;  in  short,  to  fashion  and 
model  him  for  society,  hath  been  the  aim  of 
civil  and  religious  institutions;  and,  in  all 
times,  the  endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men. 

The  aptest  method  for  attaining  this  end  hath 
been  always  judged  a proper  education. 

Bishop  Berkeley. 

Men  are  not  the  same  through  all  divisions  of 
their  ages : time,  experience,  self-reflections,  and 
God’s  mercies,  make  in  some  well-tempered 
minds  a kind  of  translation  before  death,  and 
men  to  differ  from  themselves  as  well  as  frona 
other  persons.  Hereof  the  old  world  afforded 
many  examples  to  the  infamy  of  latter  ages, 
wherein  men  too  often  live  by  the  rule  of  their 
inclinations;  so  that,  without  any  astral  predic- 
tion, the  first  day  gives  the  last : men  are  com- 
monly as  they  were ; or  rather,  as  bad  disposi- 
tions run  into  worser  habits,  the  evening  doth 
not  crown,  but  sourly  conclude,  the  day. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Christian  Morals,  Pt.  II.,  vi. 

I considered  how  little  man  is,  yet,  in  his  own 
mind,  how  great  1 He  is  lord  and  master  of  all 
things,  yet  scarce  can  command  anything.  He 
is  given  a freedom  of  his  will ; but  wherefore  ? 
Was  it  but  to  torment  and  perplex  him  the 
more  ? How  little  avails  this  freedom,  if  the 
objects  he  is  to  act  upon  be  not  as  much  dis- 
posed to  obey  as  he  is  to  command ! What 
well-laid  and  what  better  executed  scheme  of 
his  is  there  but  what  a small  change  of  nature 
is  sufficient  to  defeat  and  entirely  abolish  ? If  | 
but  one  element  happens  to  encroach  a little  on 
the  other,  what  confusion  may  it  not  create  in  his 
affairs ! what  havoc ! what  destruction  ! The 
servant  destined  to  his  use  confines,  menaces, 
and  frequently  destroys  this  mighty,  this  feeble 
lord.  Burke  : 

/ Etat . 17,  to  R.  Shack  Mon. 

It  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  observation,  that 
Providence,  which  strongly  appears  to  have 
intended  the  continual  intermixture  of  man- 
kind, never  leaves  the  human  mind  destitute  of 
a principle  to  effect  it.  This  purpose  is  some- 
times carried  on  by  a sort  of  migratory  instinct, 
sometimes  by  the  spirit  of  conquest ; at  one 
time  avarice  drives  men  from  their  homes,  at 
another  they  are  actuated  by  a thirst  of  knowl- 
edge ; where  none  of  these  causes  can  operate, 
the  sanctity  of  particular  places  attracts  men 
from  the  most  distant  quarters. 

Burke: 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 


Bu%  my  Lords,  men  are  madeoftwoparts, 
—the  physical  part,  and  the  moral.  The  former 
he  has  in  common  with  the  brute 
Like  theirs,  our  corporeal  pains  areveryhm 
and  temporary.  But  the  sufferings  whlch  touc“ 
our  moral  nature  have  a wider  range,  and  are 
infinitely  more  acute,  driving  ^e  su^rey^. 
times  to  the  extremities  of  despair  and  distrac 
tion  Man,  in  his  moral  nature,  becom^mbs 
progress  through  life,  a creature  o P J 

creature  of  opinions,  a creature  of  habits,  and 

of  sentiments  growing  out  pf  them.  T 
form  our  second  nature,  as  inhabitant  of  th 

our  moral  nature  is  far  more  acute  m that  s« 
which  I may  say  without  any  compliment, 

The  tetter  and  more  virtuous  part  of  mankmd 
and  which  is  at  the  same  ttee  protec  ed  tem 
the  insults  and  outrages  to  which  tl'««”j“J 
exposes  them.  This  is  a new  “ doubly 
ings,  that  often  make  corporeal  f ^ 

felt ; and  it  has  a whole  class  of  distresses 

°Wn-  Impeachment  of  W.  Hasting*- 


Every  sort  of  moral,  even;  “rt  of  cml.  very 
sort  of  politic  institution,  "d,.ng^*  mdershmd- 

natural  ties  that  connect  the  human^nderit^^ 

ing  and  affections  to  the  dm  , 
than  necessary,  ™ ordCT ‘°0^frer^eTtis, 
derful  structure,  Man,— who  p g“  fci|  own 
to  be  in  a great  degree  a creatu  t ^ 

making,  and  who,  when  made  as  he  o g ^ 

made,  is  destined  to  hold  no  trlv^PKE; 
^'^Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

His  sentiments  with  reSard‘°^““"dlp" 

vary,  without  subjecting  him  j 
tion  of  mankind,  who  are  teund  and  J ^ 
erally  disposed,  to  look  up  with  reveren 
test  patterns  of  their  «”d  s"“ 

dignity  to  the  nature  of  which 


^ Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  iFhip, 
Mauger  all 

simple  name  of  “ man,  apP‘lc  r r BurKE. 
fails  to  work  a salutary  effect 

How  is  it  possible  that  it  *“^£Sf°  the 
nufrhts  of  vam  man  to  toeueve  he 


thoughts  of  vain  man 

principal  part  of  God’s  or 

rest  was  ordained  for  him,  r at  evcry 

pleasure  ? Man,  whose  foil  . hosf  pleasures 
day,  or  else  complain  of  them , ^ his 

are  vanity,  and  every  Way  weak  and 

reason ; who  sees  himsel  VI .xternal  nature, 

impotent ; hath  no  power  s0  much  * 

little  over  himself;  cannot.  y irregular- 
his  own  good  resolutions;  ma(Je  the  least 
prone  to  evil.  Surely,  if impartiality,  *e 
reflection  upon  ourselves  wit  ^ thought, 
should  be  ashamed  of  such  an  arJ^horo,  they 
How  few  of  these  sons  of  men,  of 

say,  all  things  were  made,  are  ttie 


UlUJaw..  - 

r that  all  the 
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d°“I  ah?w  *fw  fi.nd  the  paths  of  life!  They 
spend  a few  days  in  folly  and  sin,  and  then  so 
down  to  the  regions  of  death  and  misery.  And 

PtoJESf  * * t0  believe  that  a11  nature>  and  all 

Ti  nnt  °nly’  °r  prindPalIy«  ^or  th£ 

f . u ,n.ot,  a “ore  reasonable  character  or 

eve^Un10”  ^h,ch.the  P^et  hath  made,  Surely 
every  man  is  vanity  ? * 

Thomas  Burnet  : 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
The  essence  of  our  being,  the  mystery  in  us 
Uiat  calls  itself  ..  I,»_ah>  what  words  hTve  wc 

HieS  Be'inES?~iS  I*  ubreath  of  Heaven : the 
ntgncst  Being  reveals  h mself  in  man  This 

tody,  these  faculties,  this  life  of  on”  “ fe  it  not 
all  as  a vesture  for  that  Unnamed  ? “ There  is 
ut  one  temple  in  the  universe,"  says  the  devout 

£°hVotr  ?■**  b“*  -2.  Nothing 

men  i,  t T (haI  5,gh  form-  Bending  before 

fleth  We  mtfnKCtdone  t0‘his  r'velati°"  i"  the 
\ We  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand 
on  a human  body!”  This  sounds  much  like  a 
:C"X,S,h;f  rh«!?rici  but  it  is  not  so  If 

The  ett,  ’ ,urn  oul  to  be  a scientific 
! * the  expression,  in  such  words  as  can  be 

fh.  m°L‘h|e  aCr‘Ua.'  lruth  of  ,he  ‘bing  are 

myStTroJeG^m'w  ’~,h<:  greal  inscrutable 
know  Tot  We.cannot  understand  it,  we 

know  w °a°  Speak  h'>  but  we  feel  and 
“now,  if  we  like,  that  it  is  verily  so. 

Carlyle. 


“He  ?s  ofT  Tid..“1!‘tUre  ,s  reflected  history, 
stars  \?L'  rtb,’  but  his  thoughts  are  with  the 
yet  thJlTT  °nd  pe,“y  h,s  wanls  and  his  desires ; 

ai»*  w rLmoTirf  ed  Wi‘h  6ra"d’  eIorious 
which  sween  STa  ,onglngs.  with  thoughts 
eternitt  ” PA  eaVenS'  *nd  “ wander  through 

crus??nhis1mPTr'and^0n  ,he  °“‘™d 

stretches  m,i  m j Pianeti  his  far-reaching  spirit 
finds  ' Z *U*SK?  ‘he  inhnite,  and  there  alone 
life  vtl  Hls'?,y  ls  a reflex  of  this  double 
btd,EaVn7soCn  Y lW°  aspects — one  calm, 
the  other  s°!e”ln~Iooking  towards  eternity; 
fused  i^ag,tated’  Petty*  vehement,  and  con 
•used-looking  towards  time.  Carlyle. 

and  trne°thSn!w**<  "a"'  'a'."831  but  ‘°  do  "oble 
God's  heaven^  a G^  T*  himsel[  u"da' 
poorest  snn  „r?j  God-made  man,  that  the 
th^way  of  /iiTl”.  dijn'y  longs.  Show  him 

hindlesTntoahero^Tl.^*  dullest  day-drudge 

who  say  he  is  to  h ,wron£  man  greatly 

ahtiegafioif  by  'a1*-  Difficulty, 

»«ftthat  k«™y,^T’  deatb>  are  the  allure 
inner  g“n  allifc  of  a-  °f  ?,n'  KindIe  lbe 
bums  up  all  him'.you  >“**  a «"»>«  that 
ness,bmsomeZ„o  v ader“,ions-  Not  happi- 

in  the  frivol  one  ? blgber : one  sees  this  even 

honow"  ani  ?LC,Te*’ ?,'‘h  tbeir  “P°int  of 

•Ppeffies-  k I,ke-.  Not  b7  flattering  our 
•inmbem’in  eiere  htWa,ken  ng  the  beroic  that 
followers.  ^ bear*'  can  any  religion  gain 
Thi.  rvwLj  Carlyle. 

nificance  all  outward0^'?-  nat.ure  turns  to  insig* 
of  intellect  of  rd.dlst,nctlons*  His  powers 
0f  cons«ence,  of  love,  of  knowing 


God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on 

fello^  memd’  °n  °utward  nature,  and  on  his 
.•  -creatures, —these  are  glorious  preroga- 

wW  -eThr°Ugh  the  vul&ar  error  of  undervaluing 
what  is  common,  we  are  apt,  indeed,  to  pass  them 
by  as  of  but  little  worth.  But  as  in  theoSward 

mec  S°C  ” thC  S°Ul’  the  common  is  the  most 
E f .?,Cien.ce  and  art  may  invent  splendid 
modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the 
opulent;  but  these  are  all  poor  aTd  worihlesS 
compared  with  the  light  which  the  sun  sen* 
mto  our  windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  irapar- 
he  hl  J 8nd  ValIey*  "hich  kindles  daily 

Si?  lf™*nd  wes‘ern  sky  i and  50  common 
lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  love,  are 
of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endow- 
ments  which  give  celebrity  to  a few. 

W.  Ellery  Channing. 

be!fna"’„'he  ™blest  crea,"re  “Pon  earth,  hath  a 
beginning.  No  man  m the  world  but  was  some 
years  ago  no  man  If  every  man  we  se“ha7a 
beginning,  then  the  first  man  also  had  a begin- 
mng,  then  the  world  had  a beginning:  for  the 
earth,  which  was  made  for  the  use  of  man,  had 
wanted  that  end  for  which  it  was  made.  We 
must  pitch  upon  some  one  man  that  was  unborn ; 

be  for^r ,TSieithu  etCrnaI 5 that canuot 

be,  for  he  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end; 

Z™?  SP,LmF  °Ut  of  *he  earth  « Plants  and 
d°J  that  cannot  be:  why  should  not  the 
earth  produce  men  to  this  day,  as  it  doth  plants 
and  trees  ? He  was  therefore  made ; and  what- 

ZfiSZrt*  hath  lome  cause  that  made 

which  is  God.  Charnock  : Attributes. 

If  every  man  had  a beginning,  every  man 
then  was  once  nothing;  he  could  not  then  make 
himself,  because  nothing  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
something;  ‘‘The  Lord  he  is  God;  he  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves”  (Ps.  c.  ill  ) 
Whatsoever  begun  in  time  was  not;  and  when 
it  was  nothing,  it  had  nothing,  and  could  do 
nothing;  and  therefore  could  never  give  to 
itself,  nor  to  any  other,  to  be— or  to  be  able  to 
do:  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did 
what  it  could  not.  Since  reason  must  acknowl- 
edge a first  of  every  kind,  a first  man,  etc.,  it 
must  acknowledge  him  created  and  made,  not 
by  himself:  why  have  not  other  men  since  risen 
up  by  themselves,  not  by  chance?  why  hath  not 
chance  produced  the  like  in  that  long  time  the 
world  hath  stood  ? If  we  never  knew  anything 
give  being  to  itself,  how  can  we  imagine  any- 
thing ever  could  ? 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

That  which  hath  power  to  give  itself  being 
cannot  want  power  to  preserve  that  being. 
Preservation  is  not  more  difficult  than  creation. 

If  the  first  man  made  himself,  why  did  he  not 
preserve  himself?  He  is  not  now  among  the 
living  in  the  world.  How  came  he  to  be  so 
feeble  as  to  sink  into  the  grave  ? Why  did  he 
not  inspire  himself  with  new  heat  and  moisture, 
and  fill  his  languishing  limbs  and  declinii^ 
body  with  new  strength  ? 

Charnock:  Attributes. 
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It  is  a folly  to  deny  that  which  a man’s  own 
nature  witnesseth  to  him.  The  whole  frame  of 
bodies  and  souls  bears  the  impress  of  the  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator:  a body 
framed  with  an  admirable  architecture,  a soul 
endowed  with  understanding,  will,  judgment, 
memory,  imagination.  Man  is  the  epitome  of 
the  world,  contains  in  himself  the  substance  of 
all  natures,  and  the  fulness  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse ; not  only  in  regard  of  the  universalness 
of  his  knowledge,  whereby  he  comprehends  the 
reasons  of  many  things ; but  as  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  several  natures  of  the  world  are 
gathered  and  united  in  man,  for  the  perfection 
of  his  own,  in  a smaller  volume.  In  his  soul 
he  partakes  of  heaven,  in  his  body  of  the  earth. 
There  is  the  life  of  plants,  the  sense  of  beasts, 
and  the  intellectual  nature  of  angels. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

Ho  is  compounded  of  two  very  different  in- 
gredients, spirit  and  matter ; but  how  such  un- 
allied and  aisproportioned  substances  should  act 
upon  each  other,  no  man’s  learning  yet  could 
tell  him.  Jeremy  Collier. 

We  put  too  much  faith  in  systems,  and  look 
too  little  to  men.  Benj.  Disraeli. 

Ferguson  states  that  the  history  of  mankind, 
in  their  rudest  state,  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  that  of  the  savage,  who  is  not 
yet  acquainted  with  property,  and  that  of  the 
barbarian,  to  whom  it  is,  although  not  ascer- 
tained by  laws,  a principal  object  of  care  and 
desire.  Fleming. 


Can  it  be  possible  that  man,  a human  form, 
to  whom  homage  is  paid  both  by  animal  and 
vegetable ; the  focus  of  ingenuity ; the  wonder- 
ful exposition  of  cause  and  effect;  the  living 
poem  of  perfect  measure;  the  mechanical  won- 
der of  the  world;  was  bom  and  created  to 
grow;  and,  having  done  his  best  to  injure  or 
benefit  mankind,  he,  a perfect  score  in  the  plan 
of  creation,  shall  cease  to  exist  when  the  body 
sinks ; and  the  soul  stained  with  sin  shall  meet 
with  no  just  punishment,  when  laws  against  sin 
govern  this  world  ? Or,  if  he  has  raised  the 
lowly,  forgiven  the  erring,  and  relieved  the 
suffering  and  needy  relative,  is  he  to  be  blot- 
ted out,  even  as  a worm  is  trodden  down,  and 
reap  the  benefit  of  no  approving  conscience  ? 

S.  W.  Francis,  M.D. : 
Curious  Facts  in  Man  and  Nature 
Part  Second,  1875,  25. 

The  fancies  of  men  are  so  immediately  diver- 
sified by  the  individual  crasis  that  every  man 
owns  something  wherein  none  is  like  him. 

Glanvill. 

Man  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as  a 
reasonable  and  as  a sociable  being ; capable  of 
becoming  himself  either  happy  or  miserable, 
and  of  contributing  to  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Suitably  to  this  double 
capacity,  the  Contriver  of  human  nature  hath 
wisely  furnished  it  with  two  principles  of  action, 
self-love  and  benevolence;  designed  one  of 


them  to  render  man  wakeful  to  his  own  per- 
sonal interest,  the  other  to  dispose  him  for  giv- 
ing his  utmost  assistance  to  all  engaged  in  the 

same  pursuit.  cc 

Grove:  Spectator,  No.  580. 

The  due  contemplation  of  the  human  nature 
doth,  by  a necessary  connection  and  chain 1 01 
causes,  carry  us  up  to  the  unavoidable  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Deity ; because  it  cames  every 
thinking  man  to  an  original  of  every  successive 

individual.  _ . . , 

Sir  Matthew  Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

In  all  our  reasonings  concerning  ***** 
must  lay  it  down  as  a maxim  that  the  greater 
part  are  moulded  by  circumstances. 

^ Robert  Hall: 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press , Sect.  . 
It  is  the  moral  relation  which  man  is  supposed 
to  bear  to  a superior  power,  the  j awful  1 
accountability,  the  influence  which  his  presen. 
dispositions  and  actions  are  conceived 
upon  his  eternal  destiny,  more  than  any 

riority  of  intellectual  powers  abstracted  fmrn 

these  considerations,  which  invest . 
such  mysterious  grandeur,  and  iman  life 
firmest  guard  on  the  sanctuaij  of  human  lUe 
Robert  Hall:  Modem  Infidelity. 

Mim  is  not  an  organise ^ heis  an  jj#" 
served  by  organs.  bIR  w.  n 

This  conviction  of  a common  d^ect 
in  different  stages  and  degrees  to  e «iy 
of  capacity  or  accomplishment,  shou  n ^ 
beget  a fraternity  of  feeling,  and  make 
most  ambitious  or  prosperous  still  M W* 
to  be  a man  with  Mi • 

port  himself  as  a god  who  has  con  c __t0 
walk  among  men,  but  wh°  1S  hare  in 

tread  the  path  they  tread,  but  not  to  h 
their  sorrows  or  short-comm^.  And^^ 

membered  that  even  of  the  god  . <•  heathen 

tion  just  announced  has  more  m 
prejudice  than  of  Christian 


A combination  of  the  ideas  ?\ ' “Zoning  j™»e<* 
with  the  powers  of  motion  and  r f 8aJ man 

to  substance,  make  the  ordinary  lqcKE. 

The  great  difference  in  the  motiojj5®^^ 
kind  is  from  the  different  use  they  p 
ulties  to.  ..^u 

In  order  to  love  mankind,  expec^  but 

from  them ; in  order  to  view  ourselves  to 
out  bitterness,  we  must  accustom  °d  , enceii 
pardon  them,  and  to  perceive  that  ndg  ^ ^ 
a justice  which  frail  humanity  S more 

mand  from  wisdom.  Now.  nothmg  ^ 


of  a humane  and  soft  morality,  ACCordinglyi 
knowledge  of  the  human  hea  . most  -in. 
the  wisest  men  have  always  LYTToN. 

Lord  E.  G.  L-  c 


dulgent. 
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•iiLmV1""  for  °nce  insider  a man  alone 
wilhout  foreign  assistance,  arm’d  only  with  his’ 

°'”proPf  a™s,  and  unfurnished  of  ihe  divine 
grace  and  wisdom,  which  is  all  his 
strength,  and  the  foundation  of  his  being  Let 

Ut  him  y *?e  haS  in  his  fine  pipage 

Let  him  make  me  understand  by  the  force  of  his 

established,  and  continue  so  many  ages  for  hi* 
ter  of  hime.ifu’  w 15  not  so  much  as  mas- 

whole  ?** And* ”"?h  <'eSSa,S°  ”™m«n"the 

th#*  h*»  tbe  .understanding  to  discover 

can  ^etu  ZZ  °f  * « <he  only  oiewho 

nues  and  h kS’  a"d  keep  accountof  the  reve- 
wo1der  Sea  MUvemnntS  °f  ,he  world  = who,  I 
comm1ffiio„  fl  ,T-  ‘h,S  patcnl  ? Let  “s  see  his 
it  eramed  in  r gr;at  employment.  Was 
peonle  will  vL  favour  the  wise  only  ? Few 
K&*f  be  eoncerned  in  it.  Are  fools  and 

vour?  And°hS-  WOrl!hy  so  extraordinary  a fa- 

-o^pretmd^mthTStT"  °f  ‘h<!  W°rId> 

Montaigne  : 

Assays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix 


chaos ! what  ^52  1 what  .a  confused 

fessed  judge  of  all  rtf*  * °f  co"tradictl°n  ! a pro- 
of theS  i th^  i ,n^’  andyet  a feeble  worm 

of  truth,  and  yet  a^er/h^n017^  gUardian 
^ glory  and  7 huddle  of  uncertainty  I 

g'ory  and  the  scandal  of  the  universe  ! 

, . Pascal. 

to  man  how^ear0^  ?°”seci«ence  to  represent 
without  showint  k IS  t0  tbe  leveI  of  beasts, 
greatness  It  ;^iiu,m  - at  ,the  same  time  his 
see  his  greatness  wirtT*?  danSerous  to  let  him 
more  dangerous  vU1?0?  h,S  ™eanness-  It  is 
either;  bu?  verv^Llfi  .eave,  him  Jgnorant  of 
®ade  Sensible  of  both  **  he  Pascal  * 

n.ity  and*  !Sue  ?eJ,on  5 hence.a11  his  dig- 
nght  direction  of  hS  d.F,ty  consists  in  the 
his  intellect  in  th^cf  ]",nd»  and  the  exercise  of 
•nd  his  end  b!  S of  b,mseIf.  his  Author, 
of  the  world  at  Urge ? m*^al  °^cuPation 
•ion, wealth  fame  ™ ^eyer  this;  but  diver- 
essential  duties  of  regard  to  the 

*»■>  imcllcctls  mSlf  ? man'  Th'  hu- 
must  have  strand  a t/dm,rabIe  m its  nature ; it 
and»  in  fact  it  l°  make  despicable  ; 

ho  '-apremeiy  ooZZZ^  ??d  80  «"«.  as  * 
Jtself,  how  mean  in  £ b *'  H°w  great  is  h in 
,n  «an  a continual  lts^orri,Pt«ons  ! There  is 
continual  conflict  between  his  reason 


Pascal. 

^^rzssej^sjs>- 

Pope:  To  Swift. 

in  a ?ie,Ce  of  worke  is  a man  ! how  Noble 
in  Reason?  how  infinite  in  facu,t?°” 

and  mouing  how  expresse  and  admirable  ? in 

tr^7^\Z  AKngd?  in  appcehenJonl 

^!iFZs“h  Scma  Stcunda' 

the  caI,lng  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man 
much  more  advances  his  calling.  As  a garment 
though  it  warms  the  body,  has  a return^  an 
advantage,  being  much  more  warmed  by  it. 

South. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion 

preX  ph,losophers  are  <“  * loss  to  com- 
* South. 

°n  '“mining  how  I,  that  could  contribute 
nothing  to  mine  own  being,  should  be  here,  I 
came  to  ask  the  same  question  for  my  father, 
and  so  am  led  in  a direct  line  to  a first  pro- 
ducer that  must  be  more  than  man. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Philosophers  say  that  man  is  a microcosm,  or 
little  world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part 

nLln  »grteift;ka5d  thf.body  natural  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  body  politic.  Swift. 

nlflrS°orHing  t0x  -hA  e9aaJity  wherein  God  hath 
placed  all  mankind  with  relation  to  himself,  in 
all  the  relations  between  man  and  man  there  is 
a mutual  dependence.  Swift. 

It  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Swift 

That  very  substance  which  last  week  wai 
grazing  in  the  field,  waving  in  the  milk-pail,  oi 
growing  in  the  garden,  is  now  become  part  of 
the  man-  Dr.  I.  Watt*. 

Other  things,  then,  being  equal,  an  honest  man 
has  this  advantage  over  a knave,  that  he  under- 
stands more  of  human  nature:  for  he  knows 
that  one  honest  man  exists,  and  concludes  that 
there  must  be  more ; and  he  also  knows,  if  he 
is  not  a mere  simpleton,  that  there  are  some  who 
are  knavish;  but  the  knave  can  seldom  be 
brought  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  honest 
man.  The  honest  man  may  be  deceived  in  par- 
ticular persons,  but  the  knave  is  sure  to  be  de- 
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ceived  whenever  he  comes  across  an  hon«t  man 
who  is  not  a mere  fool.  WHATMaY. 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Cunning. 

The  heavens  do  indeed  “declare  the  glory 

of  God,”  and  the  human  body  is  “ fc"fully 
1 : » * ,»  u..*  \jr««  /'rsnQidftred  not 


Compositions  of  this  nature  snow  »ndo» 
and  virtue  are  far  from  bemg 
politeness  and  good  humour.  ADDISON. 

The  natural  sweetness  and  innocence  of  hn 
behaviour  shot  me  through  and  through,  and 

did  more  execution  upon  me  >n 


of  God.”  and  tne  numan  uuv.jr  « ~ did  more  execution  up uu  , in 

I in  town-  ■ 

* , .k..  enpiptV.  IS  1 


merely  as  an  orgam*cu  «w»..s,  — — - , brocade, 

agent,  and  as  a member  of  society, « perhaps  I 
the  most  wonderfully  contnveo,  and  to  us  the 
most  interesting,  specimen  of  divine  Wisdom 
that  we  have  any  knowledge  of^HATELY  . 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  the  True 
Greatness  of  Kingdoms,  etc. 


The  French  are  open, 
the  Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and 
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If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  most  re 
mote  ages  of  the  world,  we  discover  human 
nature  in  her  simplicity;  and  the  more  we  come 
downward  towards  our  own  times,  may  observe 
her  hiding  herself  in  artifices  and  refinements, 
polished  insensibly  out  of  her  original  plainness, 
and  at  length  entirely  lost  under  form  and  cere-^ 
mony,  and  (what  we  call)  good  breeding.  Read 
the  accounts  of  men  arid  women  as  they  are 
given  us  by  the  most  ancient  writers,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  and  you  would  think  you 
were  reading  the  history  of  another  species. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  209. 

The  true  art  of  being  agreeable  is  to  appear 
well  pleased  with  all  the  company,  and  rather 
to  seem  well  entertained  with  them,  than  to 
bring  entertainment  to  them.  A man  thus  dis- 
posed perhaps  may  not  have  much  learning, 
nor  any  wit ; but  if  he  has  common  sense  and 
something  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  it  concili- 
ates men’s  minds  more  than  the  brightest  parts 
without  this  disposition.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
we  should  not  dissemble  and  flatter  in  company ; 
but  a man  may  be  very  agreeable,  strictly  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  sincerity,  by  a prudent 
silence  where  he  cannot  concur,  and  a pleasing 
assent  where  he  can.  Now  and  then  you  meet 
with  a person  so  exactly  formed  to  please,  that 
he  will  gain  upon  every  one  that  hears  or  be- 
holds him  : this  disposition  is  not  merely  the 
gift  of  nature,  but  frequently  the  effect  of  much 
judgment  of  the  world,  and  a command  over 
the  passions,  Addison. 

We  are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we 
never  saw  before  but  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  idea  of  a proud,  a reserved,  an  affable, 
or  a good-natured  man.  ADDISON. 

He  enjoyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good 
sense,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness. 
Without  the  first,  learning  is  but  an  encum- 
brance, and  without  the  last  is  ungraceful. 

Addison. 

He  whose  very  be3t  actions  must  be  seen  with 
grains  of  allowance  cannot  be  too  mild,  moder- 
age,  and  forgiving.  Addison. 


and  compliment. 

I am  ashamed  I cannot  m^e  a quicker  pro- 
gress in  the  French,  where  ev  ry  ^D0ISONt 
ous  and  talkative. 

In  Spain,  there  is  som^ 
id  composed  in  the  manne  Addisok. 

She  was  in  the  due  m?a”  J^f^^aHty  and 
your  affected  courtesymg  pie  common 

Jour  romps  that  have  no  regard  to^theco^ 

rules  of  civility. 

Courtesy  and  condescension  's  ^ ,PP? 

quality  which  never  fails j* ’ and 

the  good  opinion  and  into  the  ry  bigh 

allays  theory  which  always 
Nation.  .. 

Roughness  is  a needless  cause  “fd^^ 

Effi! ^'fiomaffity  ought  tohe 

gfaV  Lord  Sacon AT/.,  Of  Greet 
It  is  a point  of  cu£n"^ht( ro^ey***  ^ 

with  whom  you  speak  whj  ^ man. 


" rt  - there  be  mauj 
Jesuits  give  it  in  Precef,’  ^ and  transparent 
wise  men  that  have  secre  done  with  g 

countenances  : yet  this es,  as  the 
demure  abasing  of  your  ey 

JeSULoRD  Bacon  t XXIII.,  Of  Cunning 

Seeming  wise  men  ““VJJ^'tbem  for em' 

opinion;  but  let  nomanchtwsci  „te 

ployment:  for  «rta.nly  you  w«  lhan0„„ 
for  business  a man  somewhat^  Bacon. 

f0rma1'  Eeeay  XXVII.,  Of  Seeming 

Some  men’s  behaviour  is  like  a ve^  g ^ 

every  syllable  is  me^re  ,^  t breaketh  his 
comprehend  great  mate* J^ions?  Not  to 
mind  too  much  to  small  ob  otherS  not  to 
use  ceremonies  at  all  is  to  , b respect  to 

use  them  again;  and  aototmsheft  ^ 

himself : especially  tW  . but  the  dwelling 
strangers  and  foroial  natu  • &bove  the  moon, 
upon  them,  and  exalting  diminish  the  fa»* 
is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  . ^ certainly, 
and  credit  of  him  that  sp  ^ effectual 
there  is  a kind  of  ?™™gn*hicb  is  of  sing^ 
sages  amongst  comphments, 
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use,  if  a man  can  hit  upon  it.  Amongst  a man’s 
peem  a man  shall  be  sure  of  family  “and 
therefore  it  is  good  a little  to  keep  state- 
amongst  a man’s  inferior  one  shall  be  sure  of 
««rence;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a UtUeto 

« h"  her-I,iH,Vhat  lS  ,0°  m“h  in 

%o  that  he  giyeth  another  occasion  of  society 
maketh  himself  chiap.  Lord  Bacon”  y’ 
Essay  LIII.,  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects . 
Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  per- 

^n  o,CRraP  er-;  for  **  ,hey  "«er  so  suffi- 
oent  otherwise,  their  enemies  will  be  sure  to 
pve  them  that  attribute  to  the  disadvantage  of 

to  funV'?UeS-  11  U 1055  a,s°  in  b"siness 
to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too  curious  in 

MUh^He'lh?  and  opportunities.  Solomon 

Sw ’andHhV?h‘,rt'dtrelh  tbe  wind  shal1  not 

,,  be  !hat  looketh  to  the  clouds  shall  not 
nitiTC  ,i,A  "’■se  man  will  make  more  opportu- 
be  llke  their  * S;  Men’s  behaviour  should 

rice  hu  hfrl  rPPare1,  n°‘  to°  strait  orpoint-de- 
vice,  but  free  for  exercise  or  motion. 

i?  r rw.  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  LIII.,  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects. 

SDoken"™/”*1’1/!;  a"d  b0,h  wel1  and  fair- 
bUndishment  W°rU  d “j®  strange  sweetness  and 
affect  or  {A  WOrdS  when  he  desired  to 

£ or  persuade  anything  that  he  took  to 

**  u Lord  Bacon. 


,hat'' S“C,h  fooleries  are  quite  inconsistent  with 

honoS  L T C,ty-  °f  mannere  which  is  so 

Honourable  to  the  national  character. 

Beattie. 

Gentleness,  which  belongs  to  virtue  is  to  be 

coward/ andTh  “ fhCd- fr°m  the  mean’spmt  of 

It  remove  d fai?n*nK  assent  of  sycophants 
“ rV.f  JUSI  nBht  from  fear;  it  gives  up 
not  offv  tn*  fr0m  flatteTi  i'  is,  indeed^ 

prSe  7oqdlre,S  a ,man|y  spirit  and  a fixed 
principle  in  order  to  gtve  it  any  real  value. 

Blair. 

• 3,1  '?  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleas 

<iienceUUbeLTh'Ch-  Til®  P°wergentle  antfobe- 
shadSof  nr?  ’ harmonized  the  different 

incorporate  '*a?d  wb,ch  by  a Wand  assimilation 
beantil^  ne  mrt0  pol,tlcs  the  sentiments  which 

soivedfby  thi?s°newPnVa‘e  S?Ci®'y’  ar®  be  dis‘ 
•ad  reason  AnThe  dqUe?Jie  ®mPir®  of  '«ht 

•*  radeiv  tomnff  f f.0®"1  drapery  of  life  is  to 
furnished from  tif’  A ! *!?*  superadded  ideas, 
nation,  he  T *rdr°b®  °f  a raoral  ™affi- 

standing  raHfi~h  beart  owns  and  ,h«  “"der- 
defects ^>f  our^aked  "£CeSSaiy  to  cover  the 
raise  it  to  dlJd£  • shlverinff  nature,  and  to 
he  exploded^7  ,n-S“r  i°Wn  est,mation.  afe  to 

fiuated  fchtn  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  ami- 
bJ  Burke  : 

tke  Rrvolution  in  France> 

state* in  which  consider  things  in  the 

adverting  to  * fi"d  S1®*11’  witbout  sufficiently 

Produced  and  ^*1?  by  which  they  have  been 
need,  and  possibly  may  be  upheld.  Nothing 


Lnnn  Ceriai?, tban  that  our  manners,  our  civil- 
‘a°?’  a.?d  aI1  ^ good  things  which  are  con- 

in  thk  F h manDerS  a,nd  with  civilization,  have, 
m this  European  world  of  ours,  depended  for 

SsuSltUSfnboth°  PnnKipIei’a?d  were’  indeed,  the 
a "ent?Lb9„h  co,mb?nedi.  ? mean  the  spirit  of 
n gentlenian,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 

and  thVn,i  tht  Clergy*  lhe  one  by  profession, 
j °ther  by  Patronage,  kept  learning  in 
existence,  even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  con- 
fusions,  and  whilst  governments  were  rather  in 
their  causes  than  formed.  Learning  paid  back 
what  it  received  to  nobility  and  priesthood,  and 
paid  it  with  usury,  by  enlarging  Their  ideas,  and 

aH  rnrnrh,nf  thC,lr  minds*  HapPy»  if  they  had 
and  l-nued  t0  kn?W  their  indissoluble  union, 
and  their  proper  place!  Happy,  if  learning 
^*baucbfd  by  ambition,  had  been  satisfied 
to  continue  the  instructor,  and  not  aspired  to  be 

Indmfrid-  A°n^ith  its  natural  protec  to  is 
andguardmns  learning  will  be  cast  into  the 
mire  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a 
swinish  multitude.  Burke* 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 


All  the  possible  charities  of  life  ought  to  be 
cu Itwated,  and  where  we  can  neither  be  brethren 
nor  friends,  let  us  be  kind  neighbours  and  pleas- 
ant  acquaintances.  Burke:  V 

To  R.  Burke , fun.,  March  20,  179a. 

Manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws. 
Upon  them,  in  a great  measure,  the  laws  depend. 
The  law  touches  us  but  here  and  there,  and  now 
and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe, 
corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or 
refine  us,  by  a constant,  steady,  uniform,  insen- 
sible operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe 
m.  They  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to 
our  lives  According  to  their  quality,  they  aid 
morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally  destroy 
them.  Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  I.,  1796. 

As  to  politeness,  many  have  attempted  defi- 
nitions of  it.  I would  venture  to  call  it  benevo- 
lence m trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to 
ourselves,  in  little,  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.  A better  place,  a more 
commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped  at 
table,  etc.,  what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in 
such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
others?  And  this  constitutes  true  politeness. 

It  is  a perpetual  attention— by  habit  it  grows 
easy  and  natural  to  us— to  the  little  wants  o! 
those  we  are  with;  by  which  we  either  prevent 
or  remove  them. 

Bowing,  ceremonious  formal  compliments, 
stiff  civilities,  will  never  be  politeness : that 
must  be  natural,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And 
what  will  give  this,  but  a mind  benevolent,  and 
perpetually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  dis- 
position in  trifles  towards  all  you  converse  and 
live  with  ? Benevolence  in  greater  matteis  takes 
’ higher  name,  and  is  the  queen  of  virtues. 

Earl  of  Chatham. 

Good  manners  are  to  particular  societies 
what  good  morals  are  to  society  in  general— 
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their  cement  and  their  security.  And  as  laws 
are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied 
and  received,  to  enforce  good  manners  and 
punish  bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  less  difference  both  between  the  crimes 
and  punishments  than  at  first  one  would  imagine. 

The  immoral  man,  who  invades  another  s prop- 
erty, is  justly  hanged  for  it;  and  the  ill-bred 
man,  who  by  his  ill  manners  invades  and  dis- 
turbs the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life,  is 
by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society r 
Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son. 

Know,  then,  that  as  learning,  honour,  and 
virtue  are  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  you  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind,  politeness 
and  good  breeding  are  equally  necessary  to 
make  you  welcome  and  agreeable  in  conver- 
sation and  common  life.  Great  talents,  such  as 
honour,  virtue,  learning,  and  parts,  are  above 
the  generality  of  the  world ; who  neither  pos- 
sess  them  themselves  nor  judge  of  them  nghtly 
in  others : but  all  people  are  judges  of  the  lesser 
talents,  such  as  civility,  affability,  and  an  oblig- 
ing,  agreeable  address  and  manner;  because 
they  feel  the  good  effects  of  them,  as  making 
society  easy  and  pleasing. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son. 

True  politeness  is  perfect  ease  and  freedom. 

It  simply  consists  in  treating  others  just  as  you 
love  to  be  treated  yourself. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

All  ceremonies  are,  in  themselves,  very  silly 
things,  but  yet  a man  of  the  world  should  know 
them.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

A man’s  good  breeding  is  the  best  security  I 
against  other  people’s  ill  manners. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

A vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous  ; eager 
and  impetuous  about  trifles.  He  suspects  him- 
self to  be  slighted,  thinks  everything  that  is  said 
meant  at  him;  if  the  company  happens  to  laugh, 
he  is  persuaded  they  laugh  at  him ; he  grows 
angry  and  testy,  says  something  very  imperti- 
nent, and  draws  himself  into  a scrape  by  show- 
ing what  he  calls  a proper  spirit,  and  asserting 
himself.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  manner  of  a vulgar  man  has  freedom 
without  ease,  and  the  manner  of  a gentleman 
has  ease  without  freedom. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always 
kindly  taken,  and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

He  was  of  a most  flowing  courtesy  and  affa- 
bility to  all  men ; and  so  desirous  to  oblige  them 
that  he  did  not  enough  consider  the  value  of  the 
obligation  or  the  merit  of  the  person. 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 


The  cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  cont*mI* 
uous  nationality  of  the  Englishman,  and  the 
ostentatious  and  boastful 
Frenchman.  ^ 

As  there  are  none  so  weak  that  we  may  ven- 
ture to  injure  them  with  impunity,  so  there  arc 
none  so  low  that  they  may  not  at  sometime 
able  to  repay  an  obligation.  Therefore  what 
benevolence  would  dictate,  prudence  wojjWcon- 

firm.  For  he  that  is  cautious  of  insulting  t 

weakest,  and  not  above  obliging  the  lowest,  will 
have  attained  such  habits  of  forbearance  andof 
complacency  as  will  secure  him  th  g 
of  all  that  are  beneath  him,  and  teach him 
to  avoid  the  enmity  of  all  that  are  abov  .jj 
For  he  that  would  not  abuse  even  a wonn  w.il 
be^still  more  cautious  how 

The  French  have  been  notorious  through  ge* 
eraiions  for  their  puerile  affectation  of  Roman 
forms,  models,  and  histone  F^n£mNCEV. 

Mankind  is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost 
out  of  nature,  though  everything  is  allere^ 

Knowledge  of  man  and  mannen,  the  freedOT 
of  habitudes,  and  conversation  with  the  De 


| company  of  both  sexes,  is  necessary^^ 

The  person  who  screams,  or  uses  the  sup« 

lative  degree,  or  convenes  vnth  h«,^sb 

drawing-rooms  to  1 * have  genius 

loved,  love  measure  You  must  ”m  hide  the 
or  a prodigious  nsefulness  f y ^ ^ -n 
want  of  measure.  This  per  P • j instru. 
polish  and  perfect  the  part  o penius  and 

ment.  Society  will  pardon  much 
special  gifts;  but  being  in  Us  ^or  what  be- 
turn,  it  loves  what  * Sgori 

longs  to  coming  together.  T , jjelps  0r 

and  bad  of  manners  namely,  v *ha **  £ood 

hinders  fellowship.  For  fashio  sensc 

sense  absolute,  but  relative;  coropany. 

private,  but  good  sense  enterta character; 
i It  hates  corners  and  sharp  poi  ° and 

hates  quarrelsome,  egotistica , jjlerfete 

gloomy  people;  hates  wbae  whilst  it  valu^ 
with  total  blending  of  parti  ■ » degree  re- 
all  particularities  as  in  the  h g .^now- 
freshing  which  can  consist  within  of  wit 
ship.  And,  besides  the  ge  -olendour  of  in* 
to  heighten  civility,  the  dire  P fine  society, 
tellectual  power  is  ever  welc°m  " its  credtt. 
as  the  costliest  addition  to  t ^ ^ EmersoH- 

Men  are  like  wine;  not  good 
of  clownishness  be  settled.  in 

I soon  found  the  advantage  of  in 

my  manners:  the  conversanons^^,^ in 
went  on  more  pleasantly.  orocured  them  a 
which  I proposed  my  °P,nl®  ntr^ic,ion ; Ihfd 
readier  reception  and  less  n d t0  be  in  &'• 
less  mortification  when  I was  touna 
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wrong,  and  I more  easily  prevailed  with  other? 
o gtve  up  their  mistakes  and  join  with  me  when 
ijg1?*  t 6 in,'he  ri?h‘-  And  .h"  mod  " 
^iuml  PUS  °n  w,th  Some  violence  to 

? Uon»  became  at  length  easy  and 

vear?b^Ua  t°i!ne  that  PerhaPs  for  the  last*  fifty 
P~e°^rr  ^eard  a dogmatical  ex* 

Benj.  Franklin:  Autobiography. 

■not5  flex.ble0»0,fhlhe,  bfst-,emP*red  metal  is 
Dliant  an  a ’-*0  tru]y  Senerous  are  most 

Sferiom  0US  m their  behaviour  to  their 

T.  Fuller. 
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hatred  ^“snffiri  °f„Pride  to  produ«  s,rife  and 
“ ,s  sumciently  apparent  from  the  pains 

thb-h'™  Ml°  construct  a system  of  polite- 
hnm’;nh  h ,s,I?°^hlng  more  than  a sort  of  mimic 
self'esdmari wh,ch  lhe  aentiments  of  an  offensive 
pressed  * 7 s°  far  disgmaed  and  snp- 
E“,  “ *°  make  them  compatible  with  the 
w™m  S?al7:  such  a “°de  if  behaviour  is 
«Z  oli"|i-ra"y  reSU"  from  a"  Q,tent'on  to  the 

*P»otera,«ncto„ : L't  nothings  Joneth roulh 

Sy  that  Som  °f  sUch  indispensable  neces- 
much  l pTr  h .i  SOClety  could  not  subsist,  how 
world  t St,U  rU,d  the  harmony  of  the 
deference  the  condescension! 

tme  picSe  o?  ffirU  StUdi°US,y  a 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

^”road!!con^e^  ® 

life  is  to  treat  ml  dea  that  her  m,ssion  in 

it  that  I have  co,/0^  ady’f  dlsPleasure  ? Is 

Yet  I never  offerid  T*  pay  °Ut  a lml«  money, 
why  does  she  any  othe.r  injury.  Then, 

being  so  dreadful!  U"d  my  sensitive  nature  by 
tions!  friends  Cr°SS  t0  me  ? She  bas  rela- 

quarrel  Whv  wilh  whom  to 

Mural  enemy?  °'S  She  p£k  •"  °«  for  her 
y Household  Words. 

at  home  bulhr  am  sure  they  are  tyrants 

and  beat  ftT *? tf ervante.  P«‘ar  their  wives, 
delight  in  harLi!;dd,‘;ena~Wh0  5ee.m  to  take  a 
waiter;  setting  objurgating  the 

may  stumble  and^  S*m  reckoning  that  he 
that  he  mav*  trin  h-  Vln£  k,m  confused  orders 

menwho  ^y^thJT61/,^  These  are  the 

waiter’s  instant  di«w  a"d*ord  and  demand  the 
chop  harfcUrl  J ^alvbecause  their  mutton- 
a CUrly  *ai1;  thece  are  the  pleasant 


p Household  Words. 

sphere  of  forked  lightning  and  thunder  my  nrilk 
of  human  kindness  naturally  curdles  Ifhe 

rempieharr  °ffTe^  d-hke  hiJK 

general  l against  due,,ists  in 

penerai,  but  I feel  positive  aversion  to  him  who 
is  profuse  m his  challenges  beca.i?^  h i „ " 

if  hi  h!  i of  combativeness,  is  ungenial; 

Th/l  ?•  uVCu°f  Causine  Pai".  cowardly 
The  last  is  the  bravo  of  society.  y* 

Household  Words. 

i ne  frenchman  is  more  generous  in  hi? 
ceedmgs  and  not  so  full  of  scrapU!  reservt 

more’fre„kC°US"S  “ 

he  wn  w tnonde,  which,  in  lhe  commerce  of 

and  £-™d  v“PP  ‘,he  pIace  of  a na'ural  suavity 
and  good  humour,  but  is  purchased  at  the  ex- 
acted °Bv  and  sterling  traits  of  char- 

acter.  By  a kind  of  fashionable  discipline  the 

£ t0  ,brigh,en>  ,he  lip  'o  'mile  'and 

the  whole  countenance  to  irradiate  with  the 
k unw,"Ce  °f  ff'hdly  welcome,  while  the  bosom 
is  unwarmed  by  a single  spark  of  genuine  kind- 
ness and  good  will.  * e wnd- 

Washington  Irving. 

*man  hfS  n°  more  to  Sfly  a"  uncivil 
thing  than  to  act  one ; no  more  right  to  sav  a 
rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him  down. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Foppery  is  never  cured  : once  a coxcomb,  and 
always  a coxcomb.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Some  young  people  do  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  natural  charms,  and 
bow  much  they  would  gain  by  trusting  to  them 
entirely.  They  weaken  these  gifts  of  Heaven, 
so  rare  and  fragile,  by  affected  manners  and  an 
awkward  imitation.  Their  tones  and  their  gait 
are  borrowed  ; they  study  their  attitudes  before 
the  glass  until  they  have  lost  all  trace  of  natural 
manner,  and,  with  all  their  pains,  they  please 
bm  httle.  La  BRuvfeRE. 

The  Frenchmen  are  the  most  delicate  people 
in  the  world  on  points  of  honour,  and  the  least 
delicate  on  points  of  justice.  Landor. 

Many  a worthy  man  sacrifices  his  peace  to 
formalities  of  compliment  and  good  manners. 

L’ Estrange. 

Where  public  ministers  encourage  buffoonery, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  buffoons  set  up  for  public 
ministers.  L’Estrange. 
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Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  ill  breeding 
but  change  and  variety  of  company,  and  that  of 
persons  above  us. 

This  part  should  be  the  governor’s  principal 
care : that  an  habitual  gracefulness  and  polite- 
ness in  all  his  carriage  may  be  settled  in  his 
charge,  as  much  as  may  be,  before  he  goes  out 
of  his  hands.  LOCKE. 

If  their  minds  are  well  principled  with  in- 
ward civility,  a great  part  of  the  roughness 
which  sticks  to  the  outside  for  want  of  better 
teaching,  time  and  observation  will  rub  oh;  but 
if  ill,  all  the  rules  in  the  world  will  not  polish 
them.  LocKE‘ 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itself,  is  much 
better  than  an  artificial  ungraceful  ness,  and  such 
studied  ways  of  being  ill-fashioned. 

Locke. 

Courage  in  an  ill-bred  man  has  the  air,  and 
escapes  not  the  opinion,  of  brutality ; learning 
becomes  pedantry,  and  wit  buffoonery. 

Locke. 

A natural  roughness  makes  a man  uncom- 
plaisant  to  others ; so  that  he  has  no  deference 
for  their  inclinations,  tempers,  or  conditions. 

Locke. 


True  politeness  consists  in  being  easy  on* 
self,  and  m making  everybody  about  one^aseasy 
as  one  can. 

If  it  [refinement]  does  not  lead  directly^ 

purity  of  manners,^.]  " ^o  tT 
greatest  depravation.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Ajr  manner  are 
words. 

Nothing  so  much  prevents  our  being  natur* 
as  the  desire  of  appearing 

Courtesv  of  temper,  when  it  is  to  veil  churl 
ishness  of7deed,  is  but  a knight’s  girdle  aroun 
the  breast  of  a base  clowm  ^ 

The  manner  of  saying  or  of .d toing  anything 

ft  ^ MoTht Mi  - * 

“-f 

that  is  hungry  to  rece.ve.t,  but  .t 
a man  in  the  going  down. 

ners  may  often  be  rendered  useful  gutdes  to 


A solicitous  watchfulness  about  one’s  beha- 
viour, instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  con- 
strained, uneasy,  and  ungraceful. 

Locke. 

Defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming  short  of  the 
utmost  gracefulness,  often  escapes  our  observa- 
tion. L°CKE* 

Kind  words  prevent  a good  deal  of  that  per- 
verseness which  rough  and  imperious  usage 
often  produces  in  generous  minds. 

Locke. 

Silence,  therefore,  and  modesty  are  very  ad- 
vantageous qualities  in  conversation ; and  one 
should  train  up  this  boy  to  be  sparing,  and  a 
good  husband  of  his  talent  of  understanding, 
when  once  acquired  ; and  to  forbear  taking  ex- 
ceptions at,  or  reproving,  every  idle  saying,  or 
ridiculous  story,  is  spoke  or  told  in  his  presence  : 
for  it  is  a rudeness  to  controvert  everything 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  our  own  palate.  Let 
him  be  satisfied  with  correcting  himself,  and 
not  seem  to  condemn  everything  in  another  he 
would  not  do  himself,  nor  dispute  against  com- 
mon customs.  Let  him  be  wise  without  arro- 
gancy,  without  envy.  Let  him  avoid  these  vain 
and  uncivil  images  of  authority,  this  childish 
ambition  of  coveting  to  appear  better  bred,  and 
more  accomplished,  than  he  really  will  by  such 
carriage  discover  himself  to  be,  and,  as  if  op- 
portunities of  interrupting  and  reprehending 
were  not  to  be  omitted,  to  desire  from  thence  to 
derive  the  reputation  of  being  something  more 
than  ordinary.  Montaigne  : 

Essayst  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 


performance  of  our  duties.^  SmitH. 

The  sole  measure  of  aJJ.his^l^aT  revenue 
return  they  will  make  him,  an  SoUTH. 
they  will  bring  him  in. 

How  often  may  we  meet  ’jS jn*°^ntae 

one  while  courteous,  but  w troublesome, 

after  are  so  supercilious,  sharp,  becooe 


alter  are  su  * 

fierce,  and  exceptious  that  they 
the  very  sores  and  burdens  of  society  soUTH. 

We  are  to  carry  it  from  the  hand  to 

to  improve  a ceremonial  nic  y int0  the 

tial  duty,  and  the  modes  of  clvlltySoUTH. 
realities  of  religion. 

We  see  a world  of  pains  taken,  and  **  .B 
years  of  life  spent,  in  colle.c*"}g  * Ufe,  and,  after 
in  a college  for  the  in  ^ 

all,  the  man  so  qualified  shaa 

speech  to  a good  suit  of  clothe  , an  ^ ^ 

mon  sense  before  an  agreeable  woman. 
it  is  that  wisdom,  valour,  ' * that  is  pos* 
cannot  keep  a man  in  jjC  wants  that 

sessed  with  these  exc®ll®"^our  called  go^ 
inferior  art  of  life  and  b » t ^fec- 

breeding.  A man  endowed  un  h g^  ^ his 
tions,  without  this,  is  llk®  nt5  change 

pockets  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants 

for  his  ordinan-^c^on^,  ^ ^ No.  30. 

With  the  greatest  softness  .“rklTtfd1  im‘ 
imaginable,  he  is  i«1Pafrt,al_  g00d  nature, 

portunity,  even  that  of  t.  but  in  cc*«n* 

He  is  ever  clear  in  his  judgment. 
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plaisance  to  his  company  speaks  with  doifbt  • 
and  never  shows  confidence  in  argument,  but 
to  support  the  sense  of  another.  Were  such  an 
equality  of  mind  the  general  endeavour  of  all 
men,  how  sweet  would  be  the  pleasures  of  con- 

versation  J He  that  is  loud  would  then  under- 

stand  that  we  ought  to  call  a constable;  and 
know  that  spoiling  good  company  is  the  most 
heinous  way  of  breaking  the  peace. 

Sir  R.  Steele.-  Tatter,  No.  176. 

is  th*  Part  of  justice  never  to  do  vio- 
Tn  of  mod<fty  never  to  commit  offence. 

wW  • 1^J?1CU,ar  lies  lhe  who,e  f°rce  of 
what  is  called  decency;  but  this  quality  is  more 
easily  comprehended  by  an  ordiitar/ capacity 
than  expressed  with  all  his  eloquence.  This 
b!havi°ur  is  generally  transgressed 
TnZl  O 0rde.rs  °r  men;  nay,  the  very  women, 
ttough  themselves  created  as  it  were  for  oma- 

often  rvery  much  mistaken  in  this 
ornamental  part  of  life. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  104. 

deSire.  °f  pIeasinS  ranges  a man  agree- 
abk  or  unwelcome  to  those  with  whom  he  con- 

Sccord,ng  ,0  (he  mo|jve  from  which  h 
S*,'°”,app'ars.  *»  <>ow.  If  your  concern  for 

len^fn  herer*,nSef  fr°m  30  inna,e 
“ ; “ve.r.falls  of  success;  if  from  a vanity 

What  W.  ‘ Atsappointment  is  no  less  certain. 
endoL^I  l ?"  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is 
thin  ( W,dl  j^e  na^ura^  ^ent  to  do  acceptable 
i»dXT^eI,gh,t  he  takes  merely  as  such^ 
Stes  a fop  St  charac,er  is  what  con^ 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  280. 
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Civility  intended  to  make  us  easy,  is  em- 
ployed m laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in 
debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires.  Swift. 

an mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one. 
and  the  insipid  mirth  of  the  other. 

Swift. 

Horace  advises  the  Romans  to  seek  a seat  in 
some  remote  part,  by  way  of  a cure  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  Swift. 

Kindness  and  cordiality  of  manner  are 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  the  feelings  than  ex- 

fo?K^°m]i-ment-,andtthey  are  the  more  safe 
5?  £°fh  P^ies,  since  they  afford  no  foundation 
for  building  up  expectations;  a species  of  archi- 
tecture  sufficiently  notorious  for  the  weakness 
of  the  foundations  that  support  an  enormous 
superstructure. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  : The  Bishop. 
Good  breeding  is  as  necessary  a quality  in 
conversation,  to  accomplish  all  the  rest,  as  grace 
in  motion  and  dancing.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sourness  of  disposition,  and  rudeness  of  be- 
haviour, censoriousness,  and  sinister  interpre- 
tation of  things,  all  cross  and  distasteful  humours, 
render  the  conversation  of  men  grievous  and 
uneasy  to  one  another.  Tillotson. 

The  gradual  departure  of  all  deeper  signifi- 
cation from  the  word  civility  has  obliged  the 
creation  of  another  word,— civilization. 

R.  C.  Trench. 


ke«  fonf  ,he  ,nvenlion  of  wise  men  to 

keep  fools  at  a distance,  so  good  breeding  is  an 
expedient  to  make  fools  and  wise  men  eqgual 
Sir  R.  Steele. 

efen1^'  and  genuine  impudence  is  ever  the 
«t  of  ignorance,  without  the  least  sense  of  it. 

Sir  R.  Steele. 

d emkh‘.nn  ‘Smore  silly  than  ,he  pleasure  some 
SofSf  'V “speaking  their  minds.”  A 
mere  ii?  mak'  will  say  a rude  thing  for  the 
behaviourSUfull0f  **’  when  an  opposite 

•en-ed  hl.V  /8  mnocent-  might  have  pre- 
•erved  his  fnend,  or  made  his  fortune. 

Sir  R.  Steele. 

peSfea^iT  n 'he  art  of  aM”S  those 
P easy  with  whom  we  converse. 

Swift. 

writ  ouM*b*^  P°‘nt  of  ff°°d  breeding  is  to 
«f  men  J^aV'°Ur  ‘.°  the  thr«  «vcral  degrees 
below  i^~°U  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those 
* Swift. 

servants*  but  S”,*61!  us  they  are  ?ur  tumble 
» understand  us  to  be  their  slaves. 

Swift. 

it  is  In  t0  shine  in  company;  but 

m ®<>st  men’s  power  to  be  agreeable. 

^wtft. 


They  [the  Franks]  were  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Gauls  and  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  they  established  themselves, 
by  their  independence,  their  love  of  freedom, 
their  scorn  of  a lie;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  by  degrees  the  name  Frank,  which  may 
have  originally  indicated  merely  a national, 
came  to  involve  a moral,  distinction  as  well. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

The  “ over-formal”  often  impede,  and  some- 
times frustrate,  business  by  a dilatory,  tedious, 
circuitous,  and  (what  in  colloquial  language  is 
called)  fussy  way  of  conducting  the  simplest 
transactions.  They  have  been  compared  to  a 
dog,  which  cannot  lie  down  till  he  has  made 
three  circuits  round  the  spot. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Seeming  Wise. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people 
who  seek  to  cure  a young  person  of  that  very 
common  complaint  [shyness]  by  exhtrting  him 
not  to  be  shy,— telling  him  what  an  awkward 
appearance  it  has, — and  that  it  prevents  his 
doing  himself  justice,  etc.  All  which  is  mani- 
festly pouring  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it.  For 
the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as 
to  what  people  are  thinking  of  you ; a morbid 
attention  to  your  own  appearance.  The  course, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  pursued  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhorted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  the 
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opinion  formed  of  him, -to  be  assured  that 
most  of  the  company  do  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  him,— and  to  harden  him  against  any 
impertinent  criticisms  that  he  supposed  to  be 
going  on,— taking  care  only  to  do  what  is  right, 
leaving  others  to  think  and  say  what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occupied  any  one  is 
with  the  subject-matter  of  what  he  is  saying,— 
the  business  itself  that  he  is  engaged  in,— the 
less  will  his  thoughts  be  turned  on  himself,  and 
on  what  others  think  of  him. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Discourse. 
Good  manners  are  a part  of  good  morals; 
end  when  form  is  too  much  neglected,  true  po- 
liteness suffers  diminution : then  we  are  obliged 
to  bring  some  back ; or  we  find  the  want  of 
them.  . . . The  opposite  extreme  of  substituting 
the  external  form  for  the  thing  signified  is  not 
more  dangerous  or  more  common  than  the 
neglect  of  that  form.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 

“ There  is  no  use  in  bidding  Good -morrow,  or 
Good-night,  to  those  who  know  I wish  it ; of 
sending  one’s  love,  in  a letter,  to  those  who  do 
not  doubt  it,”  etc.  All  this  sounds  very  well  in 
theory,  but  it  will  not  do  for  practice.  Scarce 
any  friendship,  or  any  politeness,  is  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  subsist  without  any  external  sup- 
ports of  this  kind ; and  it  is  even  better  to  have 
too  much  form  than  too  little. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Ceremonies 
and  Respects. 

Incivility  is  the  extreme  of  pride : it  is  built 
on  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

ZlMMERMANN. 

There  are  few  mortals  so  insensible  that  their 
affections  cannot  be  gained  by  mildness,  their 
confidence  by  sincerity,  their  hatred  by  scorn  or 
neglect.  Zimmermann. 


MANSFIELD,  LORD. 


obtect  of  his  wishes  was  the  judicial  bench. 
The  situation  of  Chief  Justice  might  not  be  so 
splendidas  that  of  First>d  of  the  Treasury; 
but  it  was  dignified;  it  was  quiet;  it  was 
secure ; and  therefore  it  was  the  favourite  situa- 
tion of  Murray. 

Lord  Macaulay  . 

The  Earl  of  Chatham.  Jan.  1834 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeenyMKsiii«  I 
saw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the  Dauph.n«, 
at  Versailles;  and  surely  never  lighted  onthis 
orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch.a  ^ 
delightful  vision.  I saw  her  just  a , ' ^ 

horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  „ijttering 
sphere  she  jus, 

heart  must  I have,  to  contemplate  without 

wasfa-bt 

sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  c 
that  bosom!  little  did  I dream  *at  her 
have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 1 po  ^ 
in  a nation  of  gallant  men,  in^  .ij0Ught  ten 
of  honour,  and  of  cavaliers.  ^ theit 
thousand  swords  must  olTShat  threatened 

is  extinguished  forever.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  tie  Revolution  in  Fro*-'. 
1790. 


Two  men,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Pitt  in 
powers  of  mind,  held,  like  him,  subordinate 
offices  in  the  government.  One  of  these,  Mur- 
ray, was  successively  Solicitor-General  and  At- 
torney-General. This  distinguished  person  far 
surpassed  Pitt  in  correctness  of  taste,  in  power 
of  reasoning,  in  depth  and  variety  of  knowl- 
edge. His  parliamentary  eloquence  never  blazed 
into  sudden  flashes  of  dazzling  brilliancy ; but 
its  clear,  placid,  and  mellow  splendour  was 
never  for  an  instant  overclouded.  Intellectually 
he  was,  we  believe,  fully  equal  to  Pitt ; but  he 
was  deficient  in  the  moral  qualities  to  which 
Pitt  owed  most  of  his  success.  Murray  wanted 
the  energy,  the  courage,  the  all-grasping  and 
all-risking  ambition,  which  make  men  great  in 
stirring  times.  His  heart  was  a little  cold,  his 
temper  cautious  even  to  timidity,  his  manners 
decorous  even  to  formality.  He  never  exposed 
his  fortunes  or  his  fame  to  any  risk  which  lie 
could  avoid.  At  one  time  he  might,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  Prime  Minister.  But  the 


martyrs. 

The  first  martyr  for  ofS 

aged  in  his  last  moments  byavisio 
divine  person  for  whom  he  suffrre 

Though  1 have  here  only  ch^?hereVmoa8 
link  of  martyrs,  I might  find  ou  je;;vered 
those  names  which  are  still  «££*£  fsucces 
down  this  account  of  our  Saviou 
sive  tradition.  * 

Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  La^”fi^,  of 
Amobius  tell  us  that  this  ma  y -nt0  that 
all  made  them  senously  ind  wilh  so 

religion  which  could  endu  0f  death, 

much  strength,  and  overcome  the  tear  ^ 

nay,  raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it, 
peared  in  all  its  terrors. 

God  discovers  the  martyr  and  confes^  ^ 

out  the  trial  of  flames  and  “ d’of  actions 
hereafter  entitle  many  to,  the^rtunily  of  P*' 
which  they  had  never  the  oppo 
forming. 
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Colton. 

. H?  ^ho  writes  himself  martyr  bv  his  own 

TX10*? ,ike  an  m I^XvlT 

fnin  t h?ii  eSS  piCtUre  which  he  hath  drawn  if 
fem  to  tell  passengers  what  shape  it  is  which 
eke  no  man  could  imagine.  P M.ltoS 

truth  was  '^n  so  gen 
Wally  attended  with  this  event  [martyrdom  1 that 
martyrdom  now  sigmfieth  not  only  to  witness 
u-  to  witness  to  death.  7 South! 

mathematics. 

The  mathematics  are  friends  to  religion  inas- 
imni»ti  aS-.tkCf  ?harm  the  passions,  restrain  the 

fX  erToryrnVmag-n?i0n’  and  Purge  mind 
fusbn  Prejudice‘  Vice  » error,  con- 

morc  or  ^i  fa  SC  .reasonine;  ^d  all  truth  is 
, a-  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathemat- 

m«t  forthoH  SCrVe  uf°rua  pleasant  entertain- 
tn  or  those  hours  which  young  men  are  aDt 

nessofThemaLVP°n  lh£ir  vices:  the  delightfnN 

onTy^yhZteb“,Ceh  “ l°  make  S0HtUde  “* 

rj  r , Arbuthnot: 

Usefulness  of  Mathematical  Learning. 

15  a ^eat  difference  in  the  delivery  of 

of  kltiX05’  WhiCh  “*  *•  — abstracted 

e • Lord  Bacon. 


to  totSi*  porl;on  ° : hk  time  and  talent 
come  to  a»  Si  °f  ™athematical  truth  will 
vantage  overhi/  with  a decided  ad* 

argument  what  He  wil1  be  in 

field  • to  them  if*  i106"*  Romans  were  in  the 
comnJl*  m the  day  of  battle  was  a day  of 
accustom eTto^reatl°n’  b.e5ause  they  were  ever 
than  theydfouahterC,Se71!h  armS  much  heavier 
fromarealSf  •’  and  their  reviews  differed 
tererf  L real  battle  in  two  respects : they  encoun- 
more  fatigue,  but  the  victory  was  bloodless. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

k not'purelv  milaSi!’0t  a !°ot  t0  sUnd  on  which 
P ely  motaphysical.  De  Quincey. 

several  ^ new^nrmL  ^.ewton  has  demonstrated 
new  truths  and  P08!110*^  which  are  so  many 

mstical  knowledge'  f“r‘her  advances 

Bacon  the  phil°s°Phy  of 

think,  be  ben..  °n  b Pred«essore  cannot,  we 
-is^esoTslLIlaStrated  tban  by  comparing 
»f  Plato.  We  sele^Ei0?"?  Subjects  with  those 
•hat  he  did  more  thLP  ‘°’  b?cause  we  conceive 
giving  to  the  minrl/ r &ny  °!ber  Person  towards 
which  thev  retainla  ^nPtCU  a,  Te  men  that  <>*»' 
con  a new  im^,"!  hI1  'W  'oceived  from  Ba- 
direction.  P e in  a diametrically  opposite 

great  men°«t,Ij!,,0^e,7e  bow  dl'fferent1y  these 

«f  k"owledge  T^e‘lle-1VEalue.off<!Very  kind 

s • 1 ake  Arithmetic  for  example. 


Plato,  after  speaking  slightly  of  the  convenience 
of  bemg  able  to  reckon  and  compute  in  the  or- 
mary  transactions  of  life,  passes  to  what  he  con- 

s udv  nf  thfar  m°re  important  advantage.  The 
stud>  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  he  tells  us 

put  trauth  anr?  mind  t0  tbC  con  tom  plat  ion  of* 
w * and,ralses  us  above  the  material  uni- 
verse.  He  would  have  his  disciples  apply  them- 
seWes  to  this  study,  not  that  they  may  be  able 
to  buy  or  sell,  not  that  they  may  qualify  them 

butV!hatheSh0pkeieperS  or  travelHng  merchants, 
from  t h y ma?.learn  t0  withdraw  their  minds 
am?\  die.  ever-shifting  spectacle  of  this  visible 

mtlLT,g,b  e W°rld;  aDd  t0  fix  them  °n  the  im- 
S I IT""68  °f  thJngS‘  CPIato’s  Republic, 
h 7 Pacon*°y  the  other  hand, valued  this 

L^s  with  knowledge  ?nIy  °n  account  of  its 
worM  lern?Ce  t0  that  visibIe  and  tangible 
world  which  Plato  so  much  despised.  He 

ofettSlT  p,SC°rn  °f  the  mystical  arithmetic 
of  the  later  Platomsts,  and  laments  the  propen . 

"5  °cf-  "mankind  to  employ  on  matters  of  mere 

tpnn?  rf°7ers  the  Who,e  exertion  of  which 

IS  required  for  purposes  of  solid  advantage.  He 
advises  arithmeticians  to  leave  these  trifles,  and 


t .V ; — . v luc:,c  innes,  anc 

ploy  themselves  m framing  convenient  ex- 
pressions which  may  be  of  use  in  physical  re 
searches.  [De  Augmentis,  Lib.  3,  Cap.  6 1 

rr“°nlwl,ich  ,ed  Pla,°  <»  recommend 
the  study  of  Arithmetic  led  him  to  recommend 
also  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  vulgar 
crowd  of  geometricians,  he  says,  will  not  under- 
stand him.  They  have  practice  always  in  view. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  real  use  of  the  science 
to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  abstract  es- 
sential eternal  truth.  [Plato’s  Republic,  Book 
7.J  .Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Plutarch,  Plato 
earned  this  feeling  so  far  that  he  considered 
geometry  as  degraded  by  being  applied  to  any 
puipose  of  vulgar  utility.  Archytas,  it  seems, 
had  framed  machines  of  extraordinary  power  on 
mathematical  principles.  [Plutarch,  Sympos., 
vin  and  Life  of  Marcellus.  The  machines  of 
Archytas  are  also  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius 
and  Diogenes  Laertius.]  Plato  remonstrated 
with  his  friend,  and  declared  that  this  was  to 
degrade  a noble  intellectual  exercise  into  a low 
craft,  fit  only  for  carpenters  and  wheelwrights. 

I he  office  of  geometry,  he  said,  was  to  discipline 
tie  mind,  not  to  minister  to  the  base  wants  of 
the  body.  His  interference  was  successful ; and 
from  that  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  sci- 
ence of  mechanics  was  considered  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  a philosopher.  Archimedes 
in  a later  age  imitated  and  surpassed  Archytas. 
But  even  Archimedes  was  not  free  from  the 
prevailing  notion  that  geometry  was  degraded 
by  being  employed  to  produce  anything  useful. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to 
stoop  from  speculation  to  practice.  He  was 
half  ashamed  of  those  inventions  which  were 
the  wonder  of  hostile  nations,  and  always  spoke 
of  them  slightingly  as  mere  amusements,  as  tri- 
fles in  which  a mathematician  might  be  suffered 
to  relax  his  mind  after  intense  application  to  the 
higher  parts  of  his  science. 

The  opinion  of  Bacon  on  this  subject  was 
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diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  He  valued  geometry  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  on  account  of  those  uses  which  to  Plato 
appeared  so  base.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
longer  Bacon  lived  the  stronger  this  feeling  be- 
came. Lord  Macaulay  ; 

Lord  Bacon , July,  1837 • 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreason-  | 
ably  despise  mathematical  learning,  whereas  our 
fathers  had  a great  value  for  regularity  and  sys- 
tem. Dr. 1-  Watts. 

As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  pure 
mathematics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because 
it  consists  of  reasoning  alone,  and  does  not  en- 
cumber the  student  with  any  exercise  of  judg- 
ment; and  it  is  well  always  to  begin  with 
learning  one  thing  at  a time,  and  to  defer  a 
combination  of  mental  exercises  to  a later  pe- 
riod. But  then  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
mathematics  does  not  exercise  the  judgment , 
and,  consequently,  if  too  exclusively  pursued, 
may  leave  the  student  very  ill  qualified  for 
moral  reasoning.  . . . There  are  probably  as 
many  steps  of  pure  reasoning  in  one  of  the 
longer  of  Euclid’s  demonstrations  as  in  the 
whole  of  an  argumentative  treatise  on  some 
other  subject,  occupying  perhaps  a considerable 
volume.  Whatei.y: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Studies,  and 
in  Whately’s  Elements  of  Logic. 

Mathematics,  in  its  latitude,  is  usually  divided 
into  pure  and  mixed  : and  though  the  pure  do 
handle  only  abstract  quantity  in  general,  as  ge- 
ometry, arithmetic ; yet  that  which  is  mixed 
doth  consider  the  quality  of  some  particular  de- 
terminate subject:  so  astronomy  handles  the 
quantity  of  heavenly  motions ; music,  of  sounds  ; 
and  mechanics,  of  weights  and  measures. 

Bishop  Wilkins  : Mathematical  Magic. 


them,  and  discover  new  beauties  the  more  we 
search  into  their  characters ; our  love  will  natu- 
rally rise  in  proportion  to  their  perfections. 

Addison  : Taller,  No.  192. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with 
love  and  constancy  that  are  preceded  by  a long 
courtship.  The  passion  should  stnke  root,  and 
gather  strength  before  marriage  be 
it.  A long  course  of  hopes  and  expectations 
fixes  the  idea  in  our  minds,  and  hamtuates  u* 
to  a fondness  of  the  person  beloved. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  201. 

Of  all  disparities,  that  in  humour  makes  the 
most  unhappy  marriages,  yet  scar^e  e^ers 
our  thoughts  at  the  contracting  of  them,  be 
eral  that  are  in  this  respect  unequally  yoked, 
and  uneasy  for  life  with  a person  of  a parnculax 
character,  might  have  been  pleased  and  happy 
with  a person  of  a contrary  one  no^  th^nd 
ing  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and 

laudable  in  their  kind.  , 

Addison:  spectator.  No.  261. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive 
and  discerning  fn  the  fauhs.of  *e 
loved,  nor  after  it  too  dim-sighted 
ficiab  However  perfect 


MATRIMONY. 

The  most  delightful  and  most  lasting  engage- 
ments are  generally  those  which  pass  between 
man  and  woman ; and  yet  upon  what  trifles  are 
they  weakened,  or  entirely  broken ! Sometimes 
the  parties  fly  asunder  in  the  midst  of  courtship, 
and  sometimes  grow  cool  in  the  very  honey- 
month.  Some  separate  before  the  first  child, 
and  some  after  the  fifth  ; others  continue  good 
until  thirty,  others  until  forty ; while  some  few, 
whose  souls  are  of  a happier  make,  and  better 
fitted  one  to  another,  travel  on  together  to  the 
end  of  their  journey  in  a continual  intercourse 
of  kind  offices  and  mutual  endearments. 

When  we  therefore  choose  our  companions 
for  life,  if  we  hope  to  keep  both  them  and  our- 
selves in  good  humour  to  the  last  stage  of  it, 
we  must  be  extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we 
make,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own  part. 
When  the  persons  to  whom  we  join  ourselves 
can  stand  an  examination  and  bear  the  scrutiny ; 
when  they  mend  upon  our  acquaintance  with 


person  appears  to  you  at  a aisuu«£. 
find  many  blemishes  and  imperfections  in  h« 
humour,  upon  a -ore  -tima.e  acquarnum*, 
which  you  never  discovered  or  perhap 
pected/  Here,  therefore, 
nature  are  to  show  their  strength ; the  .$ 

hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling 
disagreeable,  the  other  will  and 

tenderness  of  compass.on  and  humamty, 
by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfecuons 

beaUtieS-  Addison  : Spectator,  No.  261. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  < of  our  hggj 
and  miseries.  A marriage  of  marriage 

a marriage  of  interest easy^  a marriage 
where  both  meet,  happy.  A PPy  ^ thc 
has  in  it  all  the  pleasures  of  fnen^hi £ a ^ 
enjoyments  of  sense  and  reason,  and  inn 
the  sweets  of  Ufe.DBoN ; No.  n6i. 

They  who  marry  give  holaf!!1“  ‘^dbiwrb 
that  they  will  not  attempt  the  rbijry. 
the  peace  of  it  ^ 

He  [Thales]  was  reputed when  a 
men,  that  made  answer  to  the  qu  “ , yet  an 
man  should  marry : “ A young  man  not  y 
elder  man  not  at  all.”  ^ Bacon  : 

Essay  VIII.,  Of  Marriage  and  Smgb  * 

He  that  hath  wife  “^'^"m^dimenB 
hostages  to  fortune  j for  * I f virtue  or 
to  great  enterprises,  either  f greatest 

chief.  Certainly  the  Hest  ^ the 

merit  for  the  public  have  procee . . both  w 
unmarried  or  childless  endowed 

affection  and  means,  have  marrie^ an  ^ 
the  public.  Yet  it  were  great  reason 
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*at  have  children  should  have  greatest  care  of 
future  times,  unto  which  they  know  they  must 
transmit  their  dearest  pledges.  ^ 

Essay  VIII.,  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life. 
For  though  I am  no  such  an  enemy  to  matti- 
“?.?y  s°me  (for  want  of  understanding  the 
raillery  I have  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  dis- 
coume)  are  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  not 
refuse  you  my  advice  (though  I would  not  so 
readdy  give  you  my  example)  to  turn  votary  to 
Hymen;  yet  I have  observed  so  few  happy 
matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones,  and 

IT  T"  l0Ve  ,heir  wives  at  the 

rate  they  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses, 
Utat  I-  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it 

m.b  ol7  make  marriages  indissoluble,  to 
make  them  lasting.  And  I cannot  fitlier  com- 
pare  Drainage  than  to  a loltety ; for  in  both  he 
if  h. T m?y  succeed  and  may  miss;  and 

“ he  draw  a Pf>«  he  hath  a rich  return  of  his 

stored  ht^ l 'r  *>0th  lot,eries  ‘here  is  a pretty 
store  of  blanks  for  every  prize.  IIoyle.  ’ 

Many  a marriage  has  commenced,  like  the 

Wi™e" fo’rer?Vnd  pertished  like  a mushroom, 
to  K ? B'Pause  ‘he  married  pair  neglected 
£ £ “ ^*eabl*  >0  each  other  after  theif  union 
bef°re  it.  Seek  always  to  please 
each  other,  my  children,  but  in  doiiL  sokeeD 

rer"hm  mindu  Lavish  not  Four  lo“ve  to-da/ 
aSin  aT8  ' T™?86  has  a morrow  and 
wliat  thJn0rr°ji'  ,Belh,nk  ye.  my  daughters, 
m 'he  word.  /souse-wife  expresses.  The 
oXd  W°mar  ,S  her  husband’s  domestic  trust. 

house ‘ a„°dUef ' bC  able  ‘°  P,aCe  his  tehance 

Ae  kev  of  h?/um!lyi  '?  her  he  should  confide 
mom  His  h a"d  ,he  Io<*  of  his  store- 

H 1 bono«r*nd  his  home  are  under  her 

C' S'!'5  We'fare  ? handa-  Ponder 
and  rood  mF  sons>  he  true  men  of  honour, 
wisethir  1 ,hers- of  your  fumilies.  Act  in  such 

what  more Tha^iTs^r'  a"d  '°Ve  you'  And 

Peruse  h[L!.i  i.  y to  you>  toy  children? 
guide  vo  o^  yr  Word  of  God:  that  wi» 
brine  vo?.  e ■ °f  stonn  and  dead  calm,  and 

do  yeo„yr  tel  ? ,n‘°  A"d  as  fOT  the  rest,- 
y Dest . Frederika  Bremer. 

nofonly  setsaln^?ient  at  Ieast  in  business 
and  allots  him^.  s *aIents  ,n  the  fairest  light, 
cannot  well  ” ,a  parLto  act  in  wblcb  a wife 
occasionrfor  thnnenr?1dleu  but  frequent 

ever  seeming  * ’?  e absences,  which,  what- 
Unneas,nes!  they  may  give,  are 
The  fair  c»  Prcservatives  of  love  and  desire. 

Aat  thev  LI  art-S°  conscious  ^ themselves 
^e  emi^r  "°*'ne  in  .*-•  wHd.  can  de- 
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they^earti^d10  .engross  the  whole'  man,  that 
exprS  yi  d?f Be  °?e  who,  to  use  their  own 
strings.  ’ hanging  at  their  apron- 

. tJDGELL : Spectator , No.  506. 

the  drigino^In0^’  ,knowin&  that  marriage  is 
hrst  element  of  re11,at,,on*’  and  consequently  the 
hy  every  art  to  aJ  dut,es»  have  endeavoured 
religion7  bv  C * sacred*  The  Kristian 
P * by  c°nfimng  it  to  the  pairs,  and  by 


twodfh!ngtl5at  relation  indiss°lnhle,  has  by  these 
two  things  done  more  towards  the  peace.happi- 
ness,  settlement,  and  civilization  of  the  worid 
than  by  any  other  part  in  this  whole  scheme  of 
wisdom.  The  direct  contrary  course  has 
been  taken  in  the  synagogue  of  Antichrist,— I 
JS  I"  tbat  f°rge  and  manufactory  of  all  evil, 
Ac/®  KiWhrCh  Pored0mina‘ed  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1789.  Those  monsters  employed 
T*  sam<\or  neater  industry  to  desecrate  and 
-d  £5a?e  that  stat.e»  which  other  legislators  have 
used  to  render  it  holy  and  honourable.  By  a 
strange,  uncalled-for  declaration,  they  pro- 
nounced that  marriage  was  no  better  than  9 
common  civil  contract.  Burke  : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter  I.,  1796. 

The  practice  of  divorce,  though  in  some 
countries  permitted,  has  been  discouraged  in  all. 
in  the  Last  polygamy  and  divorce  are  in  dis- 
credit, and  the  manners  correct  the  laws.  In 
Kome,  whilst  Rome  was  in  its  integrity,  the  few 
causes  allowed  for  divorce  amounted  in  effect 
to  a prohibition.  They  were  only  three.  The 
arbitrary  was  totally  excluded;  and  accordingly 
some  hundreds  of  years  passed  without  a single 
example  of  that  kind.  When  manners  were 
corrupted  the  laws  were  relaxed;  as  the  latter 
always  follow  the  former,  when  they  are  not 
able  to  regulate  them  or  to  vanquish  them. 

_ Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  I.,  1796. 

Marriage  is  a feast  where  the  grace  is  some- 
times  better  than  the  dinner.  Colton. 

Marriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  fury  of  his 
passion;  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a man’s 
manners.  Congreve. 

Their  courtship  was  carried  on  in  poetry 
Alas  ! many  an  enamoured  pair  have  courted  in 
poetry,  and  after  marriage  lived  in  prose. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 
WTien  expressing  a conjecture  that,  as  in  the 
previous  course  of  love,  so  after  marriage,  it 
may  be  that  reconciliations  after  disagreements 
are  accompanied  by  a peculiar  fascinating  ten- 
derness,— I was  told  by  a very  sensible  experi- 
mentalist that  the  possibility  of  this  feeling 
continues  but  for  a while,  and  that  it  will  be 
extremely  perceptible  when  the  period  is  come 
that  no  such  felicitous  charm  will  compensate  for 
domestic  misunderstandings.  Jt  however,  cannot 
but  think  that  when  this  period  is  come,  the  sen- 
timental enthusiasm  is  greatly  subsided,— that  its 
most  enchanting  interest  is,  indeed,  quite  gone 
off-  John  Foster:  Journal. 

A very  respectable  widow,  remarking  on 
matrimonial  quarrels,  said  that  the  first  quarrel 
that  goes  the  length  of  any  harsh  or  contemptu- 
ous  language  is  an  unfortunate  epoch  in  married 
life,  for  that  the  delicate  respectfulness  being 
thus  once  broken  down,  the  same  kind  of  lan- 
guage much  more  easily  comes  afterwards ; 
there  is  a feeling  of  having  less  to  love  thar 
before.  John  Foster  : Jour  tal 
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\raong  married  persons  of  the  common  si-e 
and  texture  of  minds,  the  grievances  they  occa- 
sion one  another  are  rather  feelings  of  irritated 
temper  than  of  hurt  sentiment : an  important 
distinction.  Of  the  latter  perhaps  they  were 
never  capable,  or  perhaps  have  long  since  worn 
out  the  capability.  Their  pain,  therefore  is  far 
less  deep  and  acute  than  a sentim:ntal  observer 
would  suppose,  or  would  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, with  their  own  feelings,  suffer. 

John  Foster  : journal. 

Though  bachelors  be  the  strongest  stakes, 
married  men  are  the  best  binders,  in  the  hedge 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Londoners,  when  they  send  a ship  into  the 
Levant  or  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  make  every 
mariner  therein  a merchant,  each  seaman  ven- 
turing somewhat  of  his  own,  which  will  make 
him  more  wary  to  avoid,  and  more  valiant  to 
undergo,  dangers.  Thus  married  men,  es- 
pecially if  having  posterity,  are  the  deeper 
sharers  in  that  state  wherein  they  live,  which 
engageth  their  affections  to  the  greater  loyalty. 

T.  Fuller. 


Matrimony  hath  something  in  it  of  nature, 
something  of  civility,  something  of  divinity. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

From  the  records  of  revelation  we  learn  that 
marriage,  or  the  permanent  union  of  the  sexes, 
was  ordained  by  God,  and  existed,  under  dif- 
ferent modifications,  in  the  early  infancy  of 
mankind,  without  which  they  could  never  have 
emerged  from  barbarism.  For  conceive  only 
what  eternal  discord,  jealousy,  and  violence 
would  ensue  were  the  objects  of  the  tenderest 
affections  secured  to  their  possessor  by  no  tie 
of  moral  obligation  : were  domestic  enjoyments 
disturbed  by  incessant  fear,  and  licentiousness 
inflamed  by  hope,  who  could  find  sufficient 
tranquillity  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  plan  or 
execute  any  continued  scheme  of  action,  or 
what  room  for  arts,  or  sciences,  or  religion,  or 
virtue,  in  that  state  in  which  the  chief  earthly 
happiness  was  exposed  to  every  lawless  invader ; 
where  one  was  racked  with  an  incessant  anxiety 
to  keep  what  the  other  was  equally  eager  to 
acquire?  It  is  not  probable  in  itself,  independ- 
ent of  the  light  of  Scripture,  that  the  benevo- 
lent Author  of  the  human  race  ever  placed  them 
in  so  wretched  a condition  at  first : it  is  certain 
they  could  not  remain  in  it  long  without  being 
exterminated.  Marriage,  by  shutting  out  these 
evils,  and  enabling  every  man  to  rest  secure  in 
his  enjoyments,  is  the  great  civilizer  of  the 
world : with  this  security  the  mind  is  at  liberty 
to  expand  in  generous  affections,  and  has  leisure 
to  look  abroad,  and  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  science,  and  virtue. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

Gaolers  are  of  various  kinds;  . . . but  the 
worst  gaoler  of  all  is  the  marital  gaoler,  as  con- 
stituted by  the  laws  of  our  illogical  merrie  old 
England.  An  absolute  lord  is  this  marital 
gaoler.  He  holds  the  person,  property,  and 
reputation  of  his  conjugal  prisoner  in  as  fast  a 


gaol  as  ever  was  built  of  granite  and  iron, 
dety  and  law  are  the  materials,  unsubstantial 
enough,  out  of  which  he  has  built  his  house  of 
duresse ; but  in  those  airy  cells  lie  mor®br^.ed  . 

hearts  than  ever  the  sternest  dungeon  hel^ 

More  injustice  is  committed  there  * ^ 

vilp*t  Austrian  prison  known.  If  foe  ga 
^ari^adecL  fellow,  and  in  love  wilhu 
prisoner,  things  may  go  on 
But  if  he  be  a man  of  coarse  or  fickle^'oas- 
if  he  be  a man  without  consc.en  .ousness  or 
honour-if  he  be  a man  of  violent  temper. « 
denraved  habits,  of  reckless  life,  he  may  i 
tZ  r uin?  and  destroy  his  prisoner  at  hn 
pleasure,  all  in  the  name  of  the  law,  anUJJ 
virtue  of  his  conjugal  rights.  Th  P ler»s 
is  not  recognized  by  the  law;  she s g with 

property,  the  same  as  his  dog  or  his  > 
this  difference,  that  he  cannot  openly  ^ 
and  if  he  maim  or  murder  1 her 'bMsM 
punishment,  as  he  would  be  P maimed 
the  Cruelty  to  Animals’  Society  if  he  mamma 

or  iU  trelted  -856- 

Can  there  be  a lower  idea  of 
the  idea  which  makes  it,  in  fac  , 
for  the  development  of  f fish"^ot  juslified  in 
and  respectable  sc  e J 1 ^ ^ char. 


and  respectable  scale  r u * 'hat  char- 

using  the  word  selfishness,  tell  me 
™ good  husband  ^ 
as  a man)  when  he  goes  y ,s  boudoir, 

leaving  all  his  sympathies  m bis  » f 

and  all  his  affectioniup-slairemm 

and  givingtohis  friends  such  shreds  ana  p 
of  formal  recognition,  >n  place  of  true  lo  ^ 
regard,  as  consist  in  aski  g tj,e  priv- 

sional  dinner-party and  grant  g siivei 

ilege  of  presenting  h>s  cfiJd-en  w,‘  ,odies 
mugs?  He  is  a model  of  a"  “ut  I 

will  say.  I dare  not  contradict  them^^ 

should  like  to  know  Wori>. 

of  a friend  ? . . 

This,  then,  is  marriage:  on  **  jjfe* a'legd 
gaoler,  on  the  other  s Pnfs0"ern_f  ;_or,  il 
nonentity,  classed  with  mi„g  only 

there  should  ever  «omeJ‘bv^less  ruin,  ruin 
through  that  poor  Prls°n  most  innocent 

she  is  powerless  to  avert,  b rty  nor  legal 

of  God’s  creatures.  Neither  pr  has 

recognition,  neither  liberty  P ^ y and  a 

she,  nothing  but  a man’s  fickle  ^miseIJl 
man’s  frail  mercy  between  h ^ marriage 
between  her  and  destniction. 
as  by  the  law  of  England.  Wordi. 

All  that 

The  prisoner-wife  has  no  F?P*rt£nd  ail  that 
she  possessed  before  be^m.*  rjt  her  marriage* 
she  may  earn,  save,  y squander  h« 

belongs  to  her  husband.  He  my  his  m 

fortune  at  the  gammg-table  o jflegitimale 

tresses;  he  may  bequeath  it  chiidren  W 

children,  leaving  his  wife  and  h ^ ^ tje 
beggary ; he  may  do  with  it  ^ placeS  th* 
law  makes  him  lord  and  ga  » . his  hands 

poor  trembling  victim  unreservedly 
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work  whUe  she  ^rn,n,gs  Sained  by  her  own  comfort  ^sues^h?  h"  b ^T*' 
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rrv/WJ,  

of  the  worthiest  the  truest  '.h.5^  "8  °?ly  Ca^[on  hath  withheld  from  it.  h °' 

[needs  of  . maV^bS  *r  *5  y has  given  occasion 

iplsSsii^ill 

^ S‘  »,  No.  .8. 

serve  the  int#*™.  C ?1,?use.0^  their  influence  to  Wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed  incessantly 
often  the  resno^Wr.  **?  iealousy.  lies  but  too  complaining  of  each  other;  and  there  would  be 

ships  as  noTn  ‘ : ^0ffSe^rin?  SUch  fri'"d-  "as<V°Vm?Si"i”g  that  almost  eve^  houso 
tim*» *1 can  hope  to  form  for  the  second  was  infested  with  perverseness  _ 


sbips  as  no  man' can  EL  SUch  friend'  reason *«■  imagining  that  almost  every  housi 

,ime  h th'  «*  of  hiPsei?e.f°rm  f°r  the  S“°nd  ^nV^urruin  TuffeP;uKx,^iXw^noP^ 

. Household  Words.  hovv  sma11  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  Into 

du^r°^hoU'?  have  cultivated  as  a moral  evTrv  "l ^ rePr°lches’  and  how  naturally 

Ss^eSFvwa 

“ f sentiment  the  hiatus— the  intellectual Ind  • dj  ourselves  that  11 JS  intercepted  by  an  ill- 

communicated  Si  from,  t,me  to  time>  have  Though  matrimony  may  have  some  pains. 


communicated  £ i "l t,me  to  time»  have  fnougJ  matrimony  ma; 
acquired,  and  th  Wh*'  he  had  himself  ceI,bacy  has  few  pleasures, 


acquired,  and  thus  k W , had  himself 

with  him,  preserTedb  mo"31*  \ng  ?er,to  advance  Dr-  S.  Johnson. 

relation.  more  °rifinaI  Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  general  • 

Hi*  wife  aff^rt  o^ehoU  Wards.  and  every  man  is  a worse  man  in  proportion  as 

became  his\J i c,tlonate  and  faithful,  willingly  he  Is  unfit  for  the  married  state, 
burthen  and  the8  voL^’/I!?  k°re  with  h,m  1116  Dr*  s-  Johnson. 

Partook  with  hireuhe  fever the  Strictest  tie  of  Perpetual  friend, 
jng  ambition.  Well-dir#*rt#»d  ine  ^ of  aspir-  ship,  and  there  can  be  no  friendship  without 
Sat' .r«“i's-  In  the  course  of  ye?rs ^Arn'in^  c05fi,dence’ and  "°  confidence  without  integrity: 
in  ,/  d a competency  a ™2i,A!  ? ?nd  h'  ”!“?  exPec‘  t0  be  wretched  who  pays  V 
on  th  °nd  connections  vLluaMe  to  h m Tl°a  bt^fPeka’m  politeness  that  regard  »Lb 
‘he  score  of  talent  or  fashTonor^h’  *2f  °nly  virtue  and  piety  can  claim. 


not  removed.  lnat  “ was 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  45. 

JM.."22£Z2L!!*  have  some  Pai“. 


burthen  and  th#*  3 r?  Dore  w,th  him  the 
partook  with  him  ri^Cf0f  hlS  atru&SHng  days,— 
,ng  ambition,  win  l?y*T.  a.nd  the  fret  of  aspir- 


Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


y Google 
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Were  not  a man  to  marry  a second  time,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  giv 
him  a disgust  to  marriage ; but  by  taking  a 
second  wife  he  pays  the  highest  compliment  to 
the  first,  by  showing  that  she  made  him  so 
happy  as  a married  man  that  he  wishes  to  be  so 
a second  time.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  solitariness  of  man  . . . God  hath 
namely  and  principally  ordered  to  prevent  by 
marriage.  MlLTON* 

Marriage  is  a human  society,  and  . . . all 
human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind 
rather  than  the  body.  Milton. 

Whatever  you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps, 
you  have  some  fondness  for  meL  though  your 
love  should  continue  in  its  full  force,  there  are 
hours  when  the  most  beloved  mistress  would  be 
troublesome.  People  are  not  forever  (nor  is  it 
in  human  nature  that  they  should  be)  disposed 
to  be  fond ; you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me 
the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreeably 
the  last,  it  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  entertain- 
ing. A perpetual  solitude,  in  a place  where 
you  see  nothing  to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length 
wears  them  out,  and  conversation  falls  into  dull 
and  insipid.  When  I have  no  more  to  say  to 
you,  you  will  like  me  no  longer.  How  dread- 
ful is  that  view ! 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  : 

To  E.  W.  Montagu  ( before  marriage). 

As  concerning  marriage,  besides  that  it  is  a 
covenant,  the  entrance  into  which  is  only  free, 
but  the  continuance  in  it  forc’d  and  compell’d, 
having  another  dependance  than  that  of  our 
own  free-will,  and  a bargain  commonly  con- 
tracted to  other  ends,  there  almost  always  hap- 
pens a thousand  intricacies  in  it,  to  unravel 
enough  to  break  the  thread,  and  to  divert  the 
current  of  a lively  affection  : whereas  friendship 
has  no  manner  of  business  or  traffick  with  any 
but  itself.  Moreover,  to  say  truth,  the  ordinary 
talent  of  women  is  not  such  as  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  conference  and  communication  re- 
quir’d to  the  support  of  this  conjugal  tie ; nor 
do  they  appear  to  be  endu’d  with  constancy  of 
mind  to  endure  the  pinch  of  so  hard  and  dura- 
ble a knot.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxvii. 

A good  marriage,  it  be  really  so,  rejects  the 
company  and  conditions  of  love,  and  tries  to 
represent  those  of  friendship.  ’Tis  a sweet  so- 
ciety of  life,  full  of  constancy,  trust,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  offices  and 
mutual  obligations;  which  any  woman  enjoys 
that  has  a right  taste;  and  if  rightly  taken, 
marriage  is  the  best  of  all  human  societies.  We 
cannot  live  without  it,  and  yet  we  do  nothing 
but  decry  it.  It  happens,  as  with  cages,  the 
birds  without  despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within 
despair  of  getting  out.  Socrates  being  ask’d 
whether  it  was  more  commodious  to  take  a wife, 
or  not  ? “ Let  a man  take  which  course  he 
will,”  said  he,  “he  will  be  sure  to  repent.” 
Tis  a contract  to  which  the  common  saying, 


curiosity,  and  idleness  do  not  so  much  distur 
it  • but  extravagant  humours,  that  hate 
of  obligation  and  restraint,  are  not  P^  for  'n 
Might  I have  had  my  own  will,  1 1 »" 
have  married  wisdom  her  self,  if  sh  . 

have  had  me.  But ’tis  to  much  pu^ 
evade  it:  the  common  custom  and  u^ncc 

life  will  have  it  so.  ,M  xcix 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xcix. 

chance  will  neither  last  no  p tQ  ^ 

year ; and  when  thou  hast  it,  1 

of  no  price  at  all.  gjR  w r^ch. 


Of  all  the  actions  of  a man’s  life  f 

riage  doth  least  concern  other  pwple.J  ^ 

all  actions  of  our  life  it  is  most  m 
by  other  people. 

In  marriage  if  yon  posses | -ggjl  *g 
good,  it  makes  yon  eager  to  get  everyun  6 
good  of  the  same  sort.  ^ g SHERIDAN- 

Many  little  esteem  of  lhj '"hMren^’outd be 

rcmors'of  ,he,r  w,ves  “edmuhd  Spenser. 
withheld.  ^ 

In  all  the  marriages  I have  ^ seen,  ^ 

of  which  have  been  un'\aWL>  slight  occa- 

cause  of  evil  has  proceeded  from  sngn 

sions;  and  I take  it  to  be  the  ft*  ■«  ^ 
married  condition,  that  y good  an 

trifles.  When  two  persons  have  so  g for 
opinion  of  each  otl\"  “ t0  „ers  E f impor- 
life,  they  will  not  differ  in  ">««•«*  other  £tb 
tance,  Ucaose  they  *»*  ?«“*  °‘f consid- 
respect ; and  in  regard  to  are  prepared 

eration  that  may  affect  them,  Y gu(£  oCCUr. 

renws.^Fo^e^occasions^they  rcs0*°* 

tions,  but  '-eR.hRe:r-^nnpX  No 

I will  not  enter  into  the  dispute ^"''before 
which  I find  his  prudence  put  a"  d ^ , 
it  came  to  extremity;  bn  charge  ^ 
care  of  the  first  quarrel,  « J°"  roilld  will 

happiness;  for  then  it  ls  * l^nce that ho 
reflect  harshly  upon  every 
ever  passed  between  you.  ^ ,* 

is  ever  to  happen,  wh!ch  * k°^ce  before 
sure  to  keep  to  the  circum  d or  concl«- 

make  no  allusions  to  what  B P«®  Jonotsbo« 
sions  referring  to  what  is  to  come-  b as„ 
a hoard  of  matter  for  d,sse"s*°n  h'm  ,he  bog 
but,  if  it  is  necessary,  lay  before  a Uog 
as  you  understand  it,  candidly,  ^r,  or  pronJ 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  coupfc  ^ 

of  being  in  the  right.  If  a young  ^ , 
not  careful  in  this  point,  they  *>■  ® 
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habit  of  wrangling ; and  when  to  displease  is 
thought  of  no  consequence,  to  please  is  always 
of  as  little  moment. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  85. 

It  is  very  commonly  observed,  that  the  most 
smart  pangs  which  we  meet  with,  are  in  the  be- 
ginning of  wedlock,  which  proceed  from  igno- 
rance of  each  other’s  humour,  and  want  of  pru- 
dence to  make  allowances  for  a change  from  the 
most  careful  respect,  to  the  most  unbounded 
familiarity.  Hence  it  arises,  that  trifles  are  com- 
monly occasions  of  the  greatest  anxiety;  for 
contradiction  being  a thing  wholly  unusual  be- 
tween a new-married  couple,  the  smallest  in- 
stance of  it  is  taken  for  the  highest  injury;  and 
it  very  seldom  happens,  that  the  man  is  slow 
enough  in  assuming  the  character  of  a husband, 
or  the  woman  quick  enough  in  condescending 
to  that  of  a wife.  It  immediately  follows,  that 
they  think  they  have  all  the  time  of  their  court- 
ship been  talking  in  masks  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  begin  to  act  like  disappointed  people. 
Philander  finds  Delia  ill-natured  and  imperti- 
nent; and  Delia,  Philander  surly  and  incon- 
stant. Sir  R.  Steele:  Jailer,  No.  150. 

Those  who  begin  this  course  of  life  without 
jars  at  their  setting  out,  arrive  within  few  months 
at  a pitch  of  benevolence  and  affection  of  which 
the  most  perfect  friendship  is  but  a faint  resem- 
blance. As  in  the  unfortunate  marriage,  the 
most  minute  and  indifferent  things  are  objects 
of  the  sharpest  resentment ; so  in  a happy  one, 
they  are  occasions  of  the  most  exquisite  satisfac- 
tion. For  what  does  not  oblige  in  one  we  love  ? 
What  does  not  offend  in  one  we  dislike  ? For 
these  reasons  I take  it  for  a rule,  that  in  mar- 
riage, the  chief  business  is  to  acquire  a prepos- 
session in  favour  of  each  other.  They  should 
consider  one  another’s  words  and  actions  with  a 
secret  indulgence.  There  should  always  be  an 
inward  fondness  pleading  for  each  other,  such 
as  may  add  new  beauties  to  everything  that  is 
excellent,  give  charms  to  what  is  indifferent,  and 
cover  everything  that  is  defective.  For  want 
of  this  kind  propensity  and  bias  of  mind,  the 
mamed  pair  often  take  things  ill  of  each  other, 
which  no  one  else  would  take  notice  of  in  either 
of  them. 

But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  of  all  is, 
where  each  party  is  always  laying  up  fuel  for 
dissension,  and  gathering  together  a magazine 
of  provocations  to  exasperate  each  other  with 
when  they  are  out  of  humour. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  150. 

Methinks  it  is  a misfortune,  that  the  marriage 
•fate,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  adapted  to  give 
«s  the  completest  happiness  this  life  is  capable 
of,  should  be  so  uncomfortable  a one  to  so  many 
as  it  daily  proves.  But  the  mischief  generally 
proceeds  from  the  unwise  choice  people  make 
for  themselves,  and  an  expectation  of  happiness 
from  things  not  capable  of  giving  it.  Nothing 
but  the  good  qualities  of  the  person  beloved  can 
be  a foundation  for  a love  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion; and  whoever  expects  happiness  from 


anything  but  virtue,  wisdom,  good  humour,  and 
a similitude  of  manners  will  find  themselves 
widely  mistaken. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  268. 

When  you  talk  of  the  subject  of  love,  and  the 
relations  arising  from  it,  methinks  you  should 
take  care  to  leave  no  fault  unobserved  which 
concerns  the  state  of  marriage.  The  great  vex- 
ation that  I have  observed  in  it  is,  that  the  wed- 
ded couple  seem  to  want  opportunities  of  being 
often  alone  together,  and  are  forced  to  quarrel 
and  be  fond  before  company.  Mr.  Hotspur  and 
his  lady,  in  a room  full  of  their  friends,  are  ever 
saying  something  so  smart  to  each  other,  and 
that  but  just  within  rules,  that  the  whole  com- 
pany stand  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  suspense, 
for  fear  of  their  falling  into  extremities  which 
they  could  not  be  present  at.  On  the  other  side, 
Tom  Faddle  and  his  pretty  spouse,  wherever 
they  come,  are  billing  and  cooing  at  such  a rate 
as  they  think  must  do  our  hearts  good  to  behold 
them.  Cannot  you  possibly  propose  a mean  be- 
tween being  wasps  and  doves  in  public  ? 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  300. 

According  as  the  husband  has  [is  ?]  disposed 
in  himself,  every  circumstance  in  his  life  is  to 
give  him  torment  or  pleasure.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  well  placed,  and  is  supported  by  the  con- 
siderations of  duty,  honour,  and  friendship, 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  engaged  in 
this  alliance,  there  can  nothing  rise  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  life,  or  from  the  blows  and 
favours  of  fortune,  in  which  a man  will  not  find 
matters  of  some  delight  unknown  to  a single 
condition. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  479. 

Marriage  is  an  institution  calculated  for  a 
constant  scene  of  as  much  delight  as  our  being 
is  capable  of.  Two  persons  who  have  chosen 
each  other  out  of  all  the  species,  with  design  to 
be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment, have  in  that  action  bound  themselves  to 
be  good-humoured,  affable,  discreet,  forgiving, 
patient,  and  joyful,  with  respect  to  other’s  frail- 
ties and  perfections,  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
The  wiser  of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens 
one  of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own 
sake,  keep  things  from  outrage  with  the  utmost 
sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preserved 
(as  I have  often  said),  the  most  indifferent  cir- 
cumstance administers  delight.  Their  condition 
is  an  endless  source  of  new  gratifications. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  490. 

The  marriage-life  is  always  an  insipid,  a vex- 
atious, or  a happy  condition.  The  first  is,  when 
two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste  for  themselves 
meet  together  upon  such  a settlement  as  has 
been  thought  reasonable  by  parents  and  con- 
veyancers, from  an  exact  valuation  of  the  lands 
and  cash  of  both  parties.  In  this  case  the  young 
lady’s  person  is  no  more  regarded  than  the 
house  and  improvements  in  purchase  of  an 
estate;  but  she  goes  with  her  fortune,  rather 
than  her  fortune  with  her.  These  make  up 
the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  thf 
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lumber  of  the  human  race,  without  beneficence 
towards  those  below  them,  or  respect  towards 
those  above  them.  . 

The  vexatious  life  arises  from  a conjunction 
of  two  people  of  quick  taste  and  resentment, 
put  together  for  reasons  well  known  to  their 
friends,  in  which  especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
(what  they  think  the  chief  of  evils)  poverty, 
and  insure  to  them  riches,  with  every  evil  be- 
sides. These  good  people  live  in  a constant 
constraint  before  company,  and  too  great  famili- 
arity alone.  When  they  are  within  observation, 
they  fret  at  each  other’s  carriage  and  behaviour ; 
when  alone,  they  revile  each  other’s  person  and 
conduct.  In  company,  they  are  in  purgatory ; 
when  alone  together,  in  a hell. 

The  happy  marriage  is  where  two  persons 
meet  and  voluntarily  make  choice  of  each  other 
without  principally  regarding  and  neglecting 
the  circumstances  of  fortune  or  beauty.  These 
may  still  love  in  spite  of  adversity  or  sickness : 
the  former  we  may,  in  some  measure,  defend 
ourselves  from ; the  other  is  the  portion  of  our 
very  make.  Sir  R.  Steele. 

I have  had  joy  given  me  as  preposterously 
and  as  impertinently  as  they  give  it  to  men  who 
marry  where  they  do  not  love. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy 
is  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in 
making  nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

Swift. 


and  hardened  by  a mutual  confidence,  and  ex 
perience  longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can 
last,  there  are  a great  many  remembrances,  ana 
some  things  present,  that  dash  all  little  unkind- 
nesses  in  pieces.  Jeremy 

Twenty-five  Sermons  Preached  at  Golden  Grove. 
XVII.,  The  Marriage  Ping. 

Husbands  must  give  to  their  wives  love, 
maintenance,  duty,  and  the  sweetnesses  of  con- 
versation ; and  wives  must  pay  to  them  alUhey 
have  or  can,  with  the  interest  of  obedienceand 

reverence:  and  they  must  be  complicated  m 

affections  and  interest,  that  there  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  them  of  mine  and  thine. 

Jeremy  Taylor: 

Holy  Living:  Rules  for  Married  Persons. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  damage, 
do  better  please  God  than  some  virgins  in  their 
state  of  virginity : they,  by  giving  gre^ampte 
of  conjugal  affection,  by  preserving  their  talk 

unbroken,  and  by  educating  children  tn  the  fc 

of  God,  please  God  in  a higher  degree  ttun 
those  virgins  whose  piety  ^ not^s**™R 
their  opportunities.  Jeremy  Ta 


MATTER. 

Matter,  abstractly  and  absolutely  cons.dered. 

cannot  have  borne  an  infinite  duration  now  pas 
andexoired.  BENTLEY : Sermon.' 


The  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  numbers  of 
the  elect,  and  hath  in  it  the  labour  of  love, 
and  the  delicacies  of  friendship,  the  blessing  of 
society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts ; it 
hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety, 
than  the  single  life  ; it  hath  more  care,  but  less 
danger ; it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad ; it  is 
fuller  of  sorrows,  and  fuller  of  joys;  it  lies 
under  more  burdens,  but  is  supported  by  all  the 
strengths  of  love  and  charity,  and  those  burdens 
are  delightful.  Marriage  is  the  mother  of  the 
world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills  cities, 
churches,  and  heaven  itself. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : 

Twenty  five  Sermons  Preached  at  Golden  Grove : 
XVII.,  The  Marriage  Ring. 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid 
all  offences  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of 
their  conversation : every  little  thing  can  blast 
an  infant  blossom  ; and  the  breath  of  the  south 
can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the  vine  when  first 
they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a new- 
weaned  boy;  but  when  by  age  and  consolidation 
they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a stem,  and 
have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters, 
they  can  endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the 
loud  noises  of  a tempest,  and  yet  never  be 
broken : so  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed 
marriage  : watchful  and  observant,  jealous  and 
busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and  apt  to  take 
alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  . . . After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared 


Alheists  must  confess  that,  before  that  si- 
gned period  matter  had  existed  e ’ c. 

iparably  endued  with  this  principle  of  attra 
on ; and  yet  had  never  attracted  or 
•fore,  during  that  infinite 

It  is  utterly  unconceivable  ^ 
rute  matter,  without  the  mediation  0 0 ^ 

laterial  being,  should  operate  upo  LEy 
rithout  mutual  contact. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God do  t hebe- 
inning  formed  matter  in  solid,  7| 
m penetrable,  movable  P^^rSes.  and 
nd  figures,  and  with  such  other  p ?conduced 
n such  proportion  to  space,  as  and  that 

0 the  end  for  which  he  formed  them,  ana  ^ 
hose  primitive  particles,  bo(jies  com. 

:omparably  harder  than  any  po  never 

jounded  of  them  : even  so  very  * * 

o wear  or  break  in  pieces , n made 

>eing  able  to  divide  what  God  himseu 
>ne  in  the  first  creation.  ^ NeWTOn. 

These  nobler  faculties  of  the  roinc^’^Ay> 
arganized  could  never  produce. 

Some  have  dimensions  of len^? ’ °r 

depth,  and  have  also  a Powe^°  J,  from  being 
exclude  everything  of  the  sam  character 

in  the  same  place : this  is  the  p P®  ^ aTT$. 
of  matter  or  body.  u 
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MAXIMS.  — MEDALS.  — MEDIO  CR ITY. 


. ^accid®ntal  mode’  or  an  accident,  is  such 
th;“°de,  aSflJs  necessary  to  the  being  of  a 

remfiA  f rr»Lhe  subJecl  may  be  without  it  and  yet 
reinam  of  the  same  nature  that  it  was  before: 

*stbat  m.ode  which  may  be  separated  or 
•bolished  from  its  subject.  F or 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 


MAXIMS. 

« p™pSiVrmes  knowledge  wis^ind 

a Lmpr aV*  eVery  ma,ter  of  fact  'nto 

fh“a”“  "U  abound  in  contrary  observations, 

him.  "°  ° “e  bU‘  ‘°  peScKEand 

in.Where-cWe  use  words  of  a '°°«=  and  wander- 
' ®rslgn'ficat'on.  bence  follows  mistake  and 

esTabiish  nr  °v  maX‘rnS  l,r  ought  as  proofs  to 
, Propositions  wherein  the  words  stand 

«nfi”d:rn'vneetd  ,deaS’  d°  ^ 
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max'ms  have  not  an  active  uni- 
ces fromf  a11  mankind,  practical  princi- 

P come  short  of  an  universal  reception. 

Locke. 

tha^Vn2h!TnWh0  has,  seen  lhe  world  knows 
If  it  h.  h B ,S  S0.  use,ess  as  a genera1  maxim, 
or  a ““'I1  •nd"“r true-  il  “ay  serve 

rLw  Py  7 a.  obarity-boy.  If,  like  those  of 
mav  ml?1111’  U b,?  sParkling  and  whimsical,  it 

Kdeed“fer1,e.nt  n,°1,°  for  an  essay-  Bat 
been  ut,prpj°r the  w,lse  aP°tbegms  which  have 
oeen  uttered,  from  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages 

ven?,H  C -°  ,tha‘  °f  Poor  Richard.  ^ve  5e- 
highest  and  C f°°Hsh  action*  We  give  the 
cents  of  M m?,St  Pecul,ar  Praise  to  the  pre- 

freque/tly^be^ofVre  1 Whe°  We  Sa? that  they  niay 

not  so  much  ,n  conduct, 

profound  than^aUSe  tbey  are  more  just  or  more 
other  autW  thoslwhlch  migbt  be  culled  from 
readilv  nnr,?  ’,  “ because  *bey  can  be  more 
y pphed  to  the  problems  of  real  life. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Machiavelli ’,  March,  1827. 


. If  we  consider  the  different  occasions  of  an- 

both1  £U,d  m°dern  m!dals’  We  shaI1  find  that  they 
both  agree  in  recording  the  great  actions  and 

successes  m war;  allowing  still  for  the  different 
attended  Ttakmg  **  ^ the  circum^tances  that 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  money . 

Tr!?n  f11  aCll°n  d,*r,erved  to  be  recorded  on 1 a 
coin,  it  was  stamped,  and  issued  out  of  the  mint. 

Addison. 

Among  the  Romans,  to  preserve  great  event* 
upon  their  coins,  when  any  particuhir  piece  of 
money  grew  very  scarce  it  was  often  recoined 
by  a succeeding  emperor.  Addison. 

What  a majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with 
n these  short  inscriptions : are  not  you  amazed 
to  see  so  much  history  gathered  into  so  small  a 
comP**?  Addison. 

One  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the 
reverse  of  a medal  as  in  a canto  of  Spenser. 

Addison. 

A. reverse  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an 
old  poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle 
lhe  reverse.  Addison. 


More?*"”8  are  ,1,e  condensed  good  sense  of  na- 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 


The  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rise  up  in 
a much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the 
modern  ; the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the 
several  declensions  of  the  empire  till,  about 
Constantine’s  time,  it  lies  almost  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  medal.  Addison. 

As  a medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a 
cabinet  of  medals  as  a treasury  of  money,  but 
of  knowledge.  Addison. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  see 
virtuosos  about  a cabinet  of  medals,  descanting 
upon  the  value,  rarity,  and  authenticalness  of 
the  several  pieces.  Addison. 

Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins, 
were  the  same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of 
modem  money.  Addison. 

MEDIOCRITY. 


Medals 


MEDALS. 

over  to  et^T;.80  .?any,  monuments  consigned 
other  me S?’  **  may  last  when  all 

or  lost.  03  S °f  1,16  same  a2e  ara  worn  out 
* Addison. 

confirming^ ucha great  light  to  history  in 

thors,  and8settHnCTP  SlgeS  as  are  true  in  0,d  au’ 
manners  U g SUch  M are  told  different 
Addison.  I 


How  many  of  these  minds  are  there  to  whom 
scarcely  any  good  can  be  done ! They  have  no 
excitability.  You  are  attempting  to  kindle  a 
fire  of  stones.  You  must  leave  them  as  you  find 
them,  in  permanent  mediocrity.  You  waste 
your  time  if  you  do  not  employ  it  on  material* 
which  you  can  actually  modify,  while  such  can 
be  found.  I find  that  most  people  are  made 
only  for  the  common  uses  of  life. 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagi- 
nation have  drawn  between  the  natural  and 
moral  state  of  the  world,  it  has  been  observed 
that  happiness,  as  well  as  virtue,  consists  in  me- 
diocrity ; that  to  avoid  eveiy  extreme  is  neces- 
sary, even  to  him  that  has  no  other  care  than  to 
pass  through  the  present  state  with  ease  and 
safety ; and  that  the  middle  path  is  the  road  • t 
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MED  IT  A TION.—MELAN  CH OL  Y. 


security,  on  either  side  of  which  are  not  only 
the  pitfalls  of  vice,  but  the  precipice  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus,  the  Lindian, 
ufrpov  tipiOTW,  “Mediocrity  is  best,”  has  been 
long  considered  a universal  principle,  extended 
through  the  whole  compass  of  life  and  nature. 
The  experience  of  every  age  seems  to  have 
given  it  new  confirmation,  and  to.  show  that 
nothing,  however  specious  or  alluring,  is  pur- 
sued with  propriety,  or  enjoyed  with  safety,  be- 
yond certain  limits. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  38. 


MEDITATION. 

Frequency  in  heavenly  contemplation  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  prevent  a shyness  between 
God  and  thy  soul.  Baxter. 

There  is  scarce  anything  that  nature  has  made, 
or  that  men  do  suffer,  whence  the  devout  re- 
flector cannot  take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring 
meditation.  Boyle. 

For  meditation  is,  I presume,  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  seeks  within,  either  the  law  of 


Meditation  will  radicate  these  seeds,  fix  the 
transient  gleam  of  light  and  warmth,  confine 
resolutions  of  good,  and  give  them  a double 
consistence  in  the  soul.  Hammond. 

A constant  residence  amidst  noise  and  pleasure 
invariably  obliterates  the  impressions  of  piety, 
and  a frequent  abstraction  of  ourselves  into  a 
state,  where  this  life,  like  the  next,  operates  only 
upon  the  reason,  will  reinstate  religion i m «s 
just  authority,  even  without  those  ■rradl“‘“"s 
from  above,  the  hope  of  which  I have 
tion  to  withdraw  from  the  sincere  and  the  dm 
gent.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  5. 

A man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections  sees  as 
much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  r^mte  * long 
discourse  to  lay  before  another  and  make  out  in 
one  entire  and  gradual  deduction. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a thing  wean ; off 
the  strangeness  of  it ; and  shows  it  m . 

lights,  and  various  ways  of  appearance,^ 
view  of  the  mind. 


minu  Dy  wnicn  u seeKb  wuum,  ciuici 
the  phenomena  which  it  has  contemplated  with- 
out, or  semblances,  symbols,  and  analogies  cor- 
responsive  to  the  same.  Coleridge. 

Meditation  is  the  soul’s  perspective  glass ; 
whereby,  in  her  long  remove,  she  discemeth 
God  as  if  he  were  nearer  hand.  I persuade  no 
man  to  make  it  his  whole  life’s  business.  We 
have  bodies  as  well  as  souls;  and  even  this 
world,  while  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be 
cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flourish 
where  execution  follows  sound  advisements,  so 
is  man  when  contemplation  is  seconded  by 
action.  Felltham  : Resolves. 

It  is  not,  I suppose,  a more  bold  than  profit- 
able labour,  after  the  endeavours  of  so  many 
contemplative  men  to  teach  the  art  of  medita- 
tion : an  heavenly  business  as  any  belongeth 
either  to  man  or  Christian,  and  such  as  whereby 
the  soul  doth  unspeakably  benefit  itself.  , 

Bishop  J.  Hall  : Of  Divine  Meditation . 

Let  us  beseech  you  then  to  make  them  [re- 
ligion and  eternity]  familiar  with  your  minds, 
and  mingle  them  with  the  ordinary  stream  of 
your  thoughts:  retiring  often  from  the  world, 
and  conversing  with  God  and  your  own  souls. 
In  these  solemn  moments,  nature,  and  the  shift- 
ing scenes  of  it,  will  retire  from  your  view,  and 
you  will  feel  yourselves  left  alone  with  God ; you 
will  walk  as  in  his  sight ; you  will  stand,  as  it 
were,  at  his  tribunal.  Illusions  will  then  vanish 
apace,  and  everything  will  appear  in  its  true 
proportion  and  proper  colour.  You  will  esti- 
mate human  life,  and  the  work  of  it,  not  by 
fleeting  and  momentary  sensations,  but  by  the 
light  of  reflection  and  steady  faith.  You  will 
see  little  in  the  past  to  please,  or  in  the  future 
to  flatter : its  feverish  dreams  will  subside  and 
its  enchantment  be  dissolved. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Excellency  of  the  Christian  Dispensation . 


There  can  be  no  study  without  time', 
mind  must  abide  and  dwell  upon  things,  or  he 


mind  must  amuc  ■ 

always  a stranger  to  the  inside  of 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  PJ'JJ,”’”” 
the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate . 
some  new  arguments  against  a sin 
encouragements  to  virtue.  TaYL0R. 

Meditation  is  the  tongue  of ' *he 
language  of  our  spirit ; and  medi- 

thoughts  in  prayer  are  “ a ac. 

tation  and  recessions  from  that  auiy. 

cording  as  we  neglect  med,ta.,on  so  ar<: 

prayers  imperfect, -meditation  he  mg  ‘he 

of  prayer  and  the  intention 

. Though  reading  and  convereation  may  fu™* 

us  with  many  ideas  of  men  an  : Jdmnent. 

our  own  meditation  must  form  our 

We  must  learn  to  be  deaf  and  £ 

other  things  besides  the  Prese  j.Vatts. 
meditation. 


MELANCHOLY. 

I might  likewise  observe,  lJat  men 

in  which  sometimes  the  mind  . 0f  saCh 

are  involved  very  often  stands  m * „ arc 

little  incitements  to  mirth  and  I « faculties 
apt  to  disperse  melancholy  an ‘ P win  add,  that 
in  good  humour.  To  whic  other, 

the  British  climate,  more  than  a y 

entertainments  of  this  natur®  tf0.  179. 

sary.  Addison:  Spectator,  no  / 

I the  more  inculcate  this  ,cke*  ^“l"^ntrymen 
per,  as  it  is  a virtue  in  which  our  cou 
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melancholy. 


SiTSMyrr  •*» 

novel®,  m opposition  to  those  who  begin  their 
°Z  ”ce*  ,*‘th  the  flowery  season  of  the  year 

walked  out  into  the  fields/*  etc 

of  hisedimlOUght  40  fenCC  temper 

Ln  - T-  °r  fonstltution,  and  frequently  to 
may  f th°Se  c?nsiderations  which 

(dm  S.  t h a sfren,ty  of  mind,  and  enable 
e ns^-?  cheerfulIy  against  those  little 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  387 

ggggigsffi 

Pr^  W?'ch  may  sufficiently  show  us  that 

filed  t^mir  n<>t  deS,’?n  this  world  should  be 

hmrt  r mu,7nurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the 

mZlr  °Uld  ^ invoIved^ 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  387 

t,fU?S  'di^trine:'d?d  tri.umPhs-  a"d  ■»»- 

to  hang  unon  ’i  t'3!  gloominess  which  is  apt 
seasonf.  m'nd  ,n  ,hose  dark  disconsolate 

Addison; 
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incline ^he3^6  aD*  and  melanchoIy  nature 
heTd  and  {npany  !nt°  which  they  come  to 
a natl  a"d  °the-  "hat  are  of 

««ny  and  cheerful. 

9 Robert  Burton. 

*££ of  meirAeS’,  and,je?tS  are  frefl“e""y  the 
with  a worTitril t U 'S  ?id  ,hat  “ a “ow 

swoid and  .d'ePe1|‘  than  a blow  with  a 
whose  feeling  rta,n  ^ there  are  many  men 

hhter  jest  ” Hberftmn°re  g?Jled  bya  <*■»»*  a 

«®  ejugram  than  bv  Pasqu,!»  a s<iulb,  a satire,  or 
s * nan  by  any  misfortune  whatsoever. 

Robert  Burton. 

Shakespeare*  th0™^8^  desPondency  when 

RaphSrr  plimef.  no  P°et’  “d 

have  doubted^ thi*  «’  tbe  £reatest  wits 

efforts.  d the  excelIence  of  their  happiest 
The  vi  h*  Colton  : Lacon . 

feelings  by  Excess' nnH*  Pandyze  aU  the  grosser 
disuse  andinactivihtr  nd  .torP,fy  all  the  finer  by 
^na  inactivity.  Disgusted  with  this  world,  I 


and  indifferent  about  another,  they  at  last  in 

smidl  credit foMhH  ‘hems'lv;f'  and  assume  n, 
meetdeath  Bu,„uTAZ't  Wi,h  which  tha 

w-AuSfcWSgj.'s* 

t*  , Colton  : Zacon. 

t 4 SlR  J-  Denham. 

f *n.  “?  temperate  zone  of  our  life  there  arc 

£«  the  oretlfUCh  a"fequiP°ise  of  humours  but 
spirits"  P cy  of  some  one  inflisposeth  the 
„ * . Glanvill. 

. k?1  a“antude  or  acrimony  is  deprehended 

Inr? °i  Cr*  U aCquires  froro  a commixture  of  mel- 
ancholy,  or  external  malign  bodies. 

T . Dr.  W.  Harvey. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  de. 
stroyed  all  their  cocks,  that  they  might  dream 

■SoSSrTm0rnMg  dreamS  withoat  disturbance 
Though  I would  not  so  far  promote  effeminacy 

sTnre  **  Sybarites  ?or  an  sample  Y* 

since  there  is  no  man  so  corrupt  or  foolish  bul 
something  useful  may  be  learned  from  him  I 
couM  wish  that,  in  imitation  of  a people  Aot 

mlde/°  be  c®P,ed>  s°me  regulations  mfght  be 
made  to  exclude  screech-owls  from  all  company 

s^meenenem,eS  ma?kind’  and  confine  them  to 
some  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  mingle 

another.  e,SUre*  and  thick™  the  gloom  of  one 

Dr.  S.  Johnson;  Rambler , No.  59. 

A deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him, 

“ted3  hiV:-^;.'1  his  ™*s  ■»-» 

Lord  Macaulay. 

otW  S£?Ul1rn°t  sadden  the  harmless  mirth  of 
others  by  suffering  our  own  melancholy  to  be 
seen ; and  this  species  of  exertion  is,  like  virtue 

”S  J °*n  .rewa4dj  [or  the  g°od  spirits  which  are 
at  first  simulated  become  at  length  real. 

Dr.  Thomas  Scott. 

wfy  '•?,  melancholy  i resist  it  stead 
ly,  for  the  habit  will  encroach.  I once  gave  a 
lady  two.and-twenty  receipts  against  melan 

hJr  Jli  a ?“  3 bngLbt  fire ; another>  to  remem 
ber  all  the  pleasant  things  said  to  her;  another. 

'°keeP  * bo*  of  sugar-plums  on  the  chimney- 
piece  and  a kettle  simmering  on  the  hob.  I 
thought  this  mere  trifling  at  the  moment,  but 
have  in  after-life  discovered  how  true  it  is  that 
these  little  ple^ures  often  banish  melancholy 
better  than  higher  and  more  exalted  objects ; 

and  that  no  means  ought  to  be  thought  too  trifling 

which  can  oppose  it  either  in  ourselves  or  in 
others*  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  in- 
dulging our  reflections  on  them ; as  he  who  in  a 
melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a face  on 
the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three 
touches  with  a lead-pencil,  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. 

Swift. 
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MELANCHOL  Y.— MEMORY. 


Religion  is  no  friend  to  laziness  and  stupidity* 
or  to  supine  and  sottish  despondencies  of  mind. 
v Jeremy  Taylor. 

Is  it  a small  crime  to  wound  himself  by  an- 
guish of  heart,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the 
pleasures,  or  eases,  or  enjoyments  of  life  ? 

F Sir  W.  Temple. 

When  soured  by  disappointment,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  pursue  some  fixed  and  pleasing  course 
of  study,  that  there  may  be  no  blank  leaf  in  our 

book  of  life Painful  and  disagreeable  ideas 

vanish  from  the  mind  that  can  fix  its  attention 
upon  any  subject.  The  sight  of  a noble  and  in- 
teresting object,  the  study  of  a useful  science, 
the  varied  pictures  of  the  different  revolutions 
exhibited  in  tne  history  of  mankind,  the  im- 
provements in  any  art,  are  capable  of  arresting 
the  attention  and  charming  every  care ; and  it  is 
thus  that  man  becomes  sociable  with  himself ; it 
is  thus  that  he  finds  his  best  friend  within  his 
own  bosom.  ZlMMERMANN. 


MEMORY. 


The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back  when 
we  have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us : it  is 
like  those  repositories  in  animals  that  are  filled 
with  stores  of  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate 
when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

Addison. 

How  are  such  an  infinite  number  of  things 
placed  with  such  order  in  the  memory,  notwith- 
standing the  tumult,  marches,  and  counter- 
marches of  the  animal  spirits? 

Jeremy  Collier  : On  Thought. 

Memory  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treach- 
erous ally  of  invention;  and  there  are  many 
books  that  pwe  their  success  to  two  things  : the 
good  memory  of  those  who  write  them  and  the 
bad  memory  of  those  who  read  them. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors ; 
and  creditors  are  a superstitious  sect,  great  ob- 
servers of  set  days  and  times. 

B.  Franklin. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou 
desirest  to  remember.  What  wonder  is  it  if  agi- 
tation of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head  which 
was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ? Whereas 
those  notions  which  get  in  by  “ violenta  pos- 
sessio”  will  abide  there  till  “ ejectio  firma,” 
sickness,  or  extreme  age,  dispossess  them.  It  is 
best  knocking  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinch- 
ing it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faith- 
ful a servant  a slave.  Remember  Atlas  was 
weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a camel,  to 
rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory, 
like  a purse,  if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut, 
all  will  drop  out  of  it : take  heed  of  a glutton- 
ous curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 


greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil 

the  digestion  thereof. 

® Thomas  Fuller  : 

The  Holy  and  the  Profane  State . 

If  memory  be  made  by  the  easy  motions  of  the 
spirits  through  the  opened  passages,  imag 
(without  doubt)  pass  through  the  sameapertur 

Things  are  reserved  in  the  memory  by  some 
corporeal  exuvire  and  material  rmages  which, 

having  impinged  on  the  common  sense  rebound 

thence  into  some  vacant  cells  of  th']^”vlLI_ 

Some  associations  may  revivify  it  enough  to 
make  it  flash,  after  a *«$*%%£££ 
sciousness. 

It  is  a fact  well  attested  by  experience,  tot 

powers  are  only  gradually  <iev« oped  a£M 


to  refrain  from  goading  it  re  the  in- 

borious  efforts  in  early  life*  or  it  decays 

strument  is  strengthened 
under  our  hands.  b 

Strong  and  man/  “r^/^etoTonocalily- 
us  by  our  mother  Earth,  t _one  homely 

the  charm  and  attraction  w ic  ^ stranger 

landscape  possesses  to  us,  surpa  g human 
beauties,  is  a remarkable  feature^  but 

heart.  We  who  are  not  ethe  wben  we 

of  mixed  and  diverse  nature  ,w  ^ ^ 
look  our  clearest  towar*s  Jh  seCure-it  is 

have  our  standing:ground  of “e> ™1(>ve  we  enter 

strange  what  relations  of  p rs°  sphere.  How 
into  with  the  scenes  of  this L wtions  upon  some 
we  delight  to  build  our  recollecU  P ^ ^ 

basis  of  reality-a  place,  a look  back 

itation : how  the  events  of  » well-remero; 
upon  them,  have  grown  into  the^  they  fell 
bered  background  of  the  Pj*cJ5en0r  summer 
upon  us  1 here  is  some  sunny g with  the 

lane  beautified  and  canonized  dim  and 

flood  of  a great  joy  ; Sowed  and  dark 
silent  places,  rooms  always  ^h  ^ where 

to  us,  whatever  they  roay  and  since  thee 
distress  or  death  came  once, 
dwells  for  evermore.  WasH1NGT0N  IrVING.  ^ 

We  owe  to  memory  not ‘°"]^b'n  ’So"*1 
of  our  knowledge,  and  ou[  P {j^tual  pleasures, 
inquiries,  but  many  othe  g^d  to  enjoy 

Indeed,  ilmost  all  that  we  can  be  m ^ 
is  past  or  future;  pre*e  1 arrives,  ceases  to 

morion,  leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  am 
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be  present  before  its  presence  is  well  perceived, 
and  is  only  known  to  have  existed  by  the  effects 
which  it  leaves  behind.  The  greatest  part  of 
our  ideas  arises,  therefore,  from  the  view  before 
or  behind  us,  and  we  are  happy  or  miserable, 
according  as  we  are  affected  by  the  survey  of 
our  life,  or  our  prospect  of  future  existence. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  4 1 . 

Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
senses ; whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  ad- 
vances us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far 
from  me,  and  far  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dig- 
nified by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man 
is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  Iona.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

I can  repeat  whole  books  that  I have  read, 
and  poems  of  some  selected  friends,  which  I 
have  liked-to  charge  my  memory  with. 

Ben  Jonson. 

“To  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in 
society  is  the  germ  of  all  public  affections.” 
True,  most  true ! The  innocent  associations  of 
childhood,  the  kind  mother  who  taught  us  to 
whisper  the  first  faint  accents  of  prayer,  and 
watched  with  anxious  face  over  our  slumbers, 
the  ground  on  which  our  little  feet  first  trod,  the 
pew  in  which  we  first  sat  during  public  worship, 
the  school  in  which  our  first  rudiments  were 
taught,  the  torn  Virgil,  the  dog-eared  Horace, 
the  friends  and  companions  of  our  young  days, 
the  authors  who  first  told  us  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  songs  that  first  made  our  hearts 
throb  with  noble  and  generous  emotions,  the 
burying-place  of  our  fathers,  the  cradles  of  our 
children,  are  surely  the  first  objects  which  nature 
tells  us  to  love.  Philanthropy,  like  charity, 
must  begin  at  home.  From  this  centre  our 
sympathies  may  extend  in  an  ever-extending 
circle.  Lamb. 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out 
of  the  understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps 
or  remaining  characters  of  themselves  than 
slmdows  do  flying  over  a field  of  com.  . . . 
The  memory  of  some  men  is  very  tenacious, 
even  to  a miracle  ; but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most 
retentive ; so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or 
reflection  on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first 
occasioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at 
last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen. 

I Locke. 

| Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading 
Co  °'^s>  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish 
ana  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution  of 
our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits 
I *n  this,  and  whether  the  temper 

0 the  brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  some 


it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  mai- 
ble,  in  others  like  freestone,  and  in  others  little 
better  than  sand,  I shall  not  here  inquire: 
though  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the 
memory ; since  we  oftentimes  find  a disease 
uite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the 
ames  of  a fever  in  a few  days  calcine  all  those 
images  to  dust  and  confusion  which  seemed  to 
be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

Locke. 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of 
sight.  Locke. 

Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  some  by 
an  object  affecting  the  senses  only ; others,  that 
have  more  than  once  offered  themselves,  have 
yet  been  little  taken  notice  of ; the  mind,  intent 
only  on  one  thing,  not  settling  the  stamp  deep 
into  itself.  Locke. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in 
the  memory  the  mind  is  more  than  passive. 

Locke. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  faculty  we  have  all 
those  ideas  in  our  understandings  which,  though 
we  do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring 
in  sight  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

That  the  soul  in  a sleeping  man  should  be 
this  moment  busy  thinking,  and  the  next  moment 
in  a waking  man  not  remember  those  thoughts, 
would  need  some  better  proof  than  bare  asser- 
tion to  make  it  be  believed.  Locke. 

The  chiming  of  some  particular  words  in  the 
memory,  and  making  a noise  in  the  head,  sel- 
dom happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very 
loosely  or  negligently  employed.  Locke. 

It  being  granted  that  all  our  different  percep- 
tions are  owing  to  changes  happening  in  the 
fibres  of  the  principal  part  of  the  brain,  wherein 
the  soul  more  immediately  resides,  the  nature 
of  the  memory  is  obvious  : for  as  the  leaves  of 
a tree  that  have  been  folded  for  some  time  in 
a certain  manner  preserve  a facility  of  dispo- 
sition to  be  folded  again  in  the  same  manner, 
so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  received 
certain  impressions  by  the  courses  of  the  animal 
spirits,  and  by  the  action  of  objects,  preserve 
for  some  time  a facility  to  receive  the  same  dis- 
position. Now  it  is  in  this  facility  that  memory 
consists ; for  we  think  the  same  things  when  the 
brain  receives  the  same  impressions. 

Malebranche. 

In  my  country  when  they  would  decypher  a 
man  that  has  no  sense,  they  say,  such  a one  has 
no  memory ; and  when  I complain  of  mine,  they 
seem  not  to  believe  I am  in  earnest,  and  pres- 
ently reprove  me,  as  tho  I accus’d  myself  for 
a fool,  not  discerning  the  difference  between 
memory  and  understanding;  wherein  they  are 
very  wide  of  my  intention,  and  do  me  wrong : 
experience  rather  daily  shewing  us  the  conti ary, 
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^^emoryis  —^coupled  with 
infirm  judgment^^  Cotto„.s  3<1  ed.,  ch.  ix. 


What  can  you  expect  from  a man  who  has 
no^ed  "he^e  fivers?- who  * wrth^aw. 
ine  his  thoughts,  as  far  as  he  can,  from  all  the 
present  world,  its  customs,  and  its  manners,  to 
Ke  fully  possessed  and  abserft  m the  past? 


it  drops  out  of  life  one  way  or 
it  is  eternal. 

The  memory  hath  no  special  part  of  tM 
well  as  our  thinking  powers.  ^ Walsh. 


Memory  is  the  only  paradiseout  ofwh^h 

we  cannot  be  driven  away.  Indeed,  our  brst 
parents  were  not  to  be  deprived  of 

The  Right  Honourable  gentleman  is  indebted 
to  to  meLry  for  his  j-ts,  and  to  h«na- 
tion  for  his  facts.  R-  bHERiDAN. 

No  enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable, 
confined  to  the  present  moment.  A man^s  the 
happier  for  life  from  having  made  once  an 
agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any  consider- 

able  interval  of  innocent  Ple^ure; 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith 


-Tis  memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind i bj 
pr^wTat  our  labour  ^mdu^T 
collect. 

Use  your  memory;  you  will 

rience  l gradual  im,irovemen^hl^yo»W 

care  not  to  overload  it. 


If  we  would  fix  in  the .memory 
we  hear,  or  what  fd“«n  “J^d  revie. 
abstract  them  into  brief  c I*  j Watts: 

"ften-  Improvement  of  the  Mini- 


Use  the  most  proper  “md'y 

ideas  you  have  acquired , pains  be 

— (o  ]et  Jmany  of  them  slip,  unless  some  p 

A man  by  revoking  and  recollecting  within  token  t0  fix  them  upon  the  memory. 
himself  former  passages  will  be  apt  still  to  in- 

culcate  these  sad  memoirs  to  bis  conscience^  on  , child  to , get  £ m Xtjt 

scroll  of  phrases  without  any  “thJlweus 

When  a man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  fit,er  for  a jackdaw  than  Tor  anp  f VtkTrs, 
stage  of  this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  lhe  shape  Qf  man. 

to  deliver  up  his  last  accounts  to  God  his  “"W  its  me 

memory  shall  serve  him  for  little  else  but  to 
terrify  him  with  a frightful  review  of  h^  past 


A mind  which  is 

with  things  which  it  learn  ^ WaTts. 
invention  itself.  _ccMsions 


venuou  possessions 

i The  case  is  with  the  meino  P?  useful 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  genius  is  sel-  greatest  part  of  mankind:  a » lbeii 

dom  united  with  a very  tenacious  memory.  So  mixed  with  many  trifles  h ' > 

far,  however,  as  my  own  observation  has  reached,  L TVs, 


iar,  nowever, asm)  

I can  scarcely  recollect  one  person  who  pos-  . . 

sesses  the  former  of  these  qualities  without  a Many  are  saved  by  he  education, 

more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  latter.  On  a memory  from  ^lng6P°,„tra)orllinary  memory 
superficial  view  of  the  subtect,  indeed  the  for  those  who  have  .“ d_fec,s  by  ' 

common  opinion  has  some  appearance  of  truth , are  driven  to  supply  ‘ Mathematical  dnuon- 
for  we  are  naturally  led,  in  consequence  of  the  they  do  not  remember  a „ne.  If  tW 


memories.  , ^eir 

Many  are  saved  by  the  ^^ehlducatioiii 


who  have  b thnkiH-  11 

n to  supply  its  dete  .LjLjCal  deraon’ 
for  we  are'naturally  led,  in  consequence  ot  tne  they  do  not  remember ' » ® one.  W 

topics  about  which  conversation  is  usually  em-  stration,  they  are  driven  to  ,e  or  Santa 

ployed,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  memory  by  the  do  not  exactly  0 insider  what  tW 

impression  which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  w have  said, 
it ; and  these  in  general  escape  the  recollection  were  /*,/.  to  have  said,  “ °>vig0(ated  by  e>- 
« men  nf  aViilitv  nnt  because  he  is  unable  to  Anfi  thus  their  faculties  xvuatelY! 


it ; and  these  in  general  escape  tne  recoup, were  Mely  to  nave  - ^jgoratea  uy  - 

of  a man  of  ability,  not  because  he  is  unable  to  An(j  thus  their  faculties 

retain  them,  but  because  he  does  not  attend  to  ercise.  „ » Essay,  Of 

° — Annot.  oti  E>acvT*  * 


them. 


Dugald  Stewart  : 
Elements  of  the  Philos,  of  the  Human 
Mindy  ch.  vi. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  we  forget  nothing, 
as  people  in  fever  begin  suddenly  to  talk  the 
language  of  their  infancy ; we  are  stricken  by 
memory  sometimes,  and  old  affections  rush  back 
on  us  as  vivid  as  in  the  time  when  they  were 
our  daily  talk ; when  their  presence  gladdened 
our  eyes;  when  their  accents  thrilled  in  our 
ears ; when,  with  passionate  tears  and  grief,  we 
flung  ourselves  upon  their  hopeless  corpses. 
Parting  is  death, — at  least  as  far  as  life  is  con- 
cerned. A passion  comes  to  an  end ; it  is  car- 
ried off  in  a coffin,  or  weeping  in  a post-chaise ; 


metaphor.  ^ 

An  epithet  or m.u^or  dmw»  -id^ 

ennobles  art;  an  epithet  o 

from  art  degrades  nature.  ^ ^ 

Figured  and  metaphorical texP^°fi,r  i** 
to  illustrate  more  ab"t  tho”ougUyJ^“' 
which  the  mind  is  not  yet  m ^octf. 
tomed  to. 
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Of  metaphors,  those  generally  conduce  most 

s;:,,vr,yoL!iy|e  •«**  «££E 

an  intellectual  by  a sensible  object. 

Whately. 

metaphysics. 
mo^ntTast^^^  Z*5£ 

r;,aS  &and  conjcctsil? 

,nTh7  [“"“physics]  were  carried  still  farther 

“d  ^°"Yei  aI1  real  knowledge,  as  well  as 
retarded  the  progress  of  it. 

XT  Bolingbroke. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  hard  than 
the  heart  of  a thorough-bred  metaphysician.  It 
comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  a wicked 

P*':  th;  l™'*  a"d  passion  of  I man 
It  is  like  that  of  the  Principle  of  Evil  himself 

«t^vTl  'PlT?’Unm,Xed’  depklegniated,  defe^ 
tinm  •*  c ^ Is  no  easy  operation  to  eradicate 

s^"re  «mmthee  !,“n,an  breaS‘-  What  Shak‘ 
Nature"  w It  * eontpunctious  visitings  of 
on , rC . W1 1 s?met,mes  knock  at  their  hearts 
Bur  m aga,nst  their  murderous  speculations’ 

.h“  r'„haT„reaVVh  "T*  °f ^“nding  w",h 

they  only  111.  ?h  hum“nity  is  not  dissolved  ; 
ready  re  £ ? * !ong  Prorogation.  They  are 

it,  y decare  that  they  do  not  think  two 
,tTedy  years  to°  l°n.g  a period  for  the  good 

b"tbe  road“nf  Way  '» ‘ifei”proj«ted  good'bm 

the  h..-  • y 15  at  ,heir  horizon, — and,  like 

«L.,  “n,lt  alwaJ,s  flies  before  them.  The 
from  ,),'C'jnS  1and  ttle  chemists  bring,  the  one 
other f ,17  bones  their  diagrams,  and  the 
that  make  them0t  °f  thek  furnaces>  dispositions 
those“eel,Wh  iTT-C  than  indifferent  about 
Ports  and  1hab,tudes  which  are  the  sup- 

upon  thenfsudff^i  WorJd’  Ambition  is  comPe 
it,  and  it  wden  i;  tbey  are  intoxicated  with 
danger  *^  lhexn  fearless  °f  the 

themselves  t?  7 ht"fe  anse  t0  otbers  or  to 
in  their  exMrillT  phdosophers  consider  men 
in  air-pumS  ® n "°  n?°.re  than  they  do  mice 
Whatever hU  r * reciPient  of  mephitic  gas. 
looC  h mG  - may  think  of  himself,  they 
wT„o"’ "!7*h'"g.  >ba<  belongs  /o 
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him,  With  nn  m everything  that  belongs  to 

whiskere  of  thaT  m,?ea|  "7  -77  d°  “P™  tha 

has  lone  been  .J  long-tailed  animal  that 
insidiouf, 7pr”ni °f  ,the  grave>  d emu  re, 
eyed  philosoDhel  ri  ^ velv.et’Pawed>  green- 
or  upon  fourf  * whether  going  upon  two  legs 

^tUr  to  « Noble  Lord  upon  the  Attacks 
upon  his  Pension , 1796. 

>c™inaeshwyha?c»n'  Pfl  ?e  sci“«  which  de- 
of  being.  „d,h?|and  Wrh?‘  can  not  be  known 
g’  and  ,he  >aws  of  being,  a priori. 

Coleridge. 


J!3VCi-knCe  °f  the  mathematics  performs 
more  than  it  promises,  but  the  science  of  meta 
physics  promises  more  than  it  performs  The 
study  of  the  mathematics,  like  the  Nile  Wins 

stud^Tmet  br  ^nd  kl”  !ma^nihce^e^  b^it^the 

t ones  Ind  ^S,CS  beg,ns  wkh  a torrent  of 
ItSVu.?  ™PTS  C“rrent  of  words»  yet  loses 
th®  Nil  “ 1!"  1obscunty  and  conjecture,  like 
the  Niger  in  his  barren  deserts  of  sand. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

All  parts  of  knowledge  have  their  origin  in 
metaphysics,  and  finally,  perhaps,  revolvf  into 
Be  Quincey. 

1 » pSS!  SrssiT"  “s 

and  where  that  one  question  might  be  put  con- 
cerning them,  the  answer  to  which  would  leave 
no  further  question  possible.  And  having  thus 
abstracted  and  penetrated  to  the  state  of  pure 
entity,  the  speculation  would  come  back,  tracing 
it  into  all  its  modes  and  relations;  till  at  last 
metaphysical  truth,  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  sphere  of  our  immediate  knowl- 
edge, terminates  on  the  confines  of  distinct 
sciences  and  obvious  realities.  Now,  it  would 
seem  evident  that  this  inquiry  into  primary  truth 
must  surpass,  in  point  of  dignity,  all  other  spec- 
ulations If  any  man  could  carry  his  discov- 
eries as  far,  and  make  his  proofs  as  strong,  in 
the  metaphysical  world,  as  Newton  did  in  the 
physical,  he  would  be  an  incomparably  greater 
man  than  even  Newton.  John  Foster- 
Life  and  Thoughts , by  W.  W,  Everts,  295. 

When  the  inductive  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy  recommended  by  Bacon  had,  in  the 
hands  of  Boyle  and  Newton,  led  to  such  bril- 
liant discoveries  in  the  investigation  of  matter, 
an  attempt  was  soon  made  to  transfer  the  same 
method  of  proceeding  to  the  mind. 

Hobbes,  a man  justly  infamous  for  his  im- 
piety, but  of  extraordinary  penetration,  first  set 
the  example;  which  was  not  long  after  followed 
by  Locke,  who  was  more  indebted  to  his  pre- 
decessor than  he  had  the  candour  to  acknowl- 
edge. His  celebrated  Essay  has  been  generally 
considered  as  the  established  code  of  meta- 
physics- Robert  Hall  : 

Review  of  Posters  Essays. 

The  fame  of  Locke  is  visibly  on  the  decline; 
the  speculations  of  Malebranche  are  scarcely 
heard  of  in  France;  and  Kant,  the  greatest 
metaphysical  name  on  the  continent,  sways  a 
I doubtful  sceptre  amidst  a host  of  op  ponents. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Review  of  Foster’s  Essays . 

Now  the  science  conversant  about  all  such 
inferences  of  unknown  being  from  its  known 
manifestations,  is  called  ontology,  or  meta 
physics  proper.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
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Metaphysics,  in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be  I *e  most  ofj  ^'^nical  working  of  the 
taken,  is  a science  or  comment  of  scences  | -to  made  so  steady,  deUcatc 

exclusively  occupied  with  mina. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


sides  an  inai,  u.c  — — ddicate 

instrument  has  been  made  so  steady,  dehcatc 
and  true,  that  a very  little  pracbce  rende^ 
student  competent  to  make  the  most  of  his  W*. 

Household  Words,  Nov.  1, 155°- 


The  deeper  we ^penetrate  inwardly 


fThisl  is  commonly,  in  the  schools,  called 
metaDhvsics,  as  being  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  which  hath  that  for  title  ; but  it  is  in  The  ^ we  separate 

another  sense;  for  there  it  signified  as  much  as  dissect  them  by  the  scalpel 

« books  written  or  placed  after  his  natural  phi-  atomic  p vision  the  more  we  want  to 

losophy.”  But  the  schools  take  them  lor ‘‘books  of  mmrcKCop  » ^ We  find  living 

of  supernatural  philosophy ;”  for  the  word  meta-  suMmde  and  an  11^  ^ about  the  same 

physic  will  bear  both  these  senses.  creatures  exi  t g as  the  flea 

P y T.  Hobbes.  relaUon  to  a flea,  in  res^eci  io  , The 

does  to  the  animal  whose  juices  it  suc^. 

Accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  they  run  most  powerful  ^roscoj^s  so^  ar  b ^ 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  a finaI  flnswer  to  our  cunous  ,nH-  « 


ost  powerful  microscopes,  sv  ° . 

a final  answer  to  our  cunous  mqumes  jy 
serve  to  make  us  cognizant  of  organized  be  np 
whose  anatomy  and  even  whose S™™?* 
we  shall  never  discover 
bear  upon  them,  in  their  magnified  sUte.  an 
microscope  concentrated  within  the 

by  which  alone  we  are  enabled  o 


All  the  great  enigmas  which  perplex  the 
natural  theologian  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The 
ingenuity  of  a people  just  emerging  from  bar- 
barism is  quite  sufficient  to  propound  them.  . which  alone  we  are  enau.cu  „ . dary 

The  genius  of  Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  un-  ft|b  jn  short,  as  there  is  clear  y , ^ 

able  to  solve  them.  It  is  a mistake  to  imagine  fQ  infinite  spaCe,  above,  below, a”d  ^ 

that  subtle  speculations  touching  the  Divine  there  would  appear  to  be  no  discove 
attributes,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  necessity  of  tQ  inconceivable  multiplicity  ‘iverse. 

human  actions,  the  foundation  of  moral  obli-  minuteness.  A drop  of  water  . Section 

gation,  imply  any  high  degree  of  intellectual  The  weakness  of  our  eyes  and  th  P ' con. 

culture.  Such  speculations,  on  the  contrary,  of  our  instruments,  and  not  the  p J,  reasons, 

are  in  a peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelli-  stitutjon  cf  the  drop  itself,  are  th  ^ nol 

gent  children  and  of  half-civilized  men.  The  ag  far  ^ we  know  at  present,  w y 

i ~c  i ir.  rm«ll  wlirv  nt  fourteen.  . , , , • ‘.thin  the  marvellous  drop. 


iv  u *‘**“7  — t ' ,, 

tous  les  Ages;  e’est-i-dire,  fort  peu  de  chose. 
The  book  of  Job  shows  that  long  before  letters 
and  arts  were  known  to  Ionia  these  vexing 
questions  were  debated  with  no  common  skill 


gent  children  and  ot  hali-civuizea  men.  i uc  ag  far  ^ we  kn0w  ai  - -v 

number  of  boys  is  not  small  who,  at  fourteen,  behold  infinity  within  the  marvello 
have  thought  enough  on  these  questions  to  be  Household 

fully  entitled  to  the  praise  which  Voltaire  gives 
to  Zadig:  “ II  en  savait  ce  qu’on  en  a su  dans 

MILITARY  science. 

questions  were  debated  with  no  common  sum  qhe  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were, 
and  eloquence  under  the  tents  of  the  Idumean  regarded  as  the  best  soldi  ^ and 

Emirs ; nor  has  human  reason  in  the  course  of  rpbe  gwiss  battalion  consisted  oi  p hajanX( 
three  thousand  years  discovered  any  satisfactory  bore  a cjose  resemblance  to  the  u F were 

solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz  spaniards,  like  the  soldiers  o q-jjgvic- 

and  Zophar.  Lord  Macaulay  : armed  with  the  sword  and  the  smeia.  ^ 

Rank? s History  of  the  Popes , Oct.  1840.  tories  of  Fiaminius  and  Amihw  superiority  of 

The  topics  of  ontology,  or  metaphysic,  are  d°nian  ^eT  by  th?  legions.  Th*  saJJg 

cause,  effect,  action,  passion,  identity,  opposition,  1 e . Pf  . j been  recently  tried  wi 

^ =S2r 

and  wickedness  compressed  the  w metn0ra- 
tion  of  a famine  or  a plague.  In 


ble  conflict 
panions 


a famine  or  a Plaffue  . theoldcom- 
lict,  the  infantry  of  Arrag  dieir  allies. 

Of  GonSalvo,  deserted  by  alLhe  ^ ^ 


MICROSCOPE.  pan.ons  of  Gonsulvo.deserteu  of  .he 

But  another  microscopic  era — an  epoch  of  hewed  a passage  t roug  unbroken  re"'’1; 
absolute  regeneration — has  commenced,  dating  imperial  pikes,  and  , -e  0f  J)e  Fo>*. a 
from  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  real  im-  in  the  face  of  the  ge  £ste  Fabrizio.  ° 

provements  effected  of  late  in  the  instrument  the  renowned  artii  ery  combine  the  tw 

have  justly  raised  it  into  high  favour,  both  with  rather  Machiavelli,pr  P bnes  wjth  the  p 
learned  inquirers  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  systems,  to  arm  the  0 cavalry,  and  th 

and  with  amateurs,  who  seek  no  more  than  the  for  the  purpose  ot  rep  s ^ heing  a weapo 
means  of  interesting  information  and  varied  in  the  rear  with  the  h ’OUTpose.  Throug  ' 
amusement.  Glasses  have  been  made  truly  better  adapted  for  eveIT  exoresses  the  h»gh®“ 

achromatic;  that  is,  they  show  objects  clearly,  out  the  work  the  aV,.  cignCe  of  the  ancie 

without  any  coloured  fringe  or  burr  around  admiration  of  the  min  contempt  f°r 

them;  several  clever  contrivances  for  making  Romans,  and  the  gr 
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whlch  had  been  in  vogue  amongst  the 
Italian  commanders  of  the  preceding;  genera- 
{?“?•.  H=  prefers  infantry  to  cavalry,  f„d  forth 

sfiutetuSr™nSrUfied  t0Wn5'  He  “ inclined 

substitute  rapid  movements  and  decisive  en- 
dofs"e?1f°r  'he  Ianguid  and  di'^ory  opera- 

H?e  imlortS  C°?n"7m.en-  He  attaehes  very 
w ! J1P®rtance  t0  Ae  invention  of  gunpowder. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  think  it  ought  scarcely  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  mode  of  arming  or 
of  disposmp00^  The  general  testimony  of 
^ 0 ,,ans»U  mus‘  be  allowed,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  ill-constructed  and  ill-served  artillery  I 
of  those  times,  though  useful  in  a siege  was  of 
little  value  on  the  field  of  battle.  * 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Machiavelli , March,  1827. 
Examples  have  demonstrated  to  us,  that  in 

Zlnr^tllZS,rdr11  ?therS  of  the  ,ike  active 

and  unflhmnttU<!k  °f  sc,ence  does  more  soften 

wav  fort.fv  o h he  .C°TgeS  of  men,  than  any 
way  fortify  and  mate  them  The  most 

pire  that  at  this  day  appears  to  be  in  the 
Whole  world  is  that  of  the  Turks  a neonle 
equally  inclined  to  the  estimation  of  the  arms 

“ore  raii“?h  Pr‘  °f  '?"*■  1 find 

the  mnci  fore  ?he  grew  so  learned ; and 

the  lT’  nat,°nS  at  lhis  time  *»  being 
PanhilTf  /Tant!  °r  which  ,he  Scythians, 
for  si  ffic-’  , d he,  grcat  Tamerlane,  may  serve 
Greece  the  T°  L-  When  the  Goths  over-ran 
Ubrarira  fr™  s'  th,ng  ,thal  Pr“ervcd  all  the 
them  with  i dr*  WaS  \lat  sonle  one  possessed 
l that  theJ'  were  >°  'cave 

be  no  furn,lure  ent,re  to  the  enemy,  as 

„c"4  of  'proper.10  d'vert  them  from  the  ex- 

sedemarl  l?e  ’ Wh‘°  fiX  'h'm  t0  a W a"d 
Ei^hib  *^1  \ When  our  King  Charles  the 

himci!f  most  wlthout  striking  a blow  saw 
himself  possessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Napl™ 

about  Tuscany>  the  nobility 

conquest^o^h^^hat UneXpected  faci%  of 
Italy  mnrp  c.  !r  j the  Pnnces  and  nobles  of  P 
ous  anr?  ) tud,ed  to  render  themselves  ingeni-  a 
nd  learned  than  vigorous  and  warlikef  * 

Montaigne:  r< 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxiv.  tY 

ever  w^  ve™*  adventuroi»s  captain  that 
Maon«M,. Very1.seJdom  wore  arms*  a"d  such  31 
harm ^the  mni«  ,ght  them’  d°  not  by  that  much 
killed  forTantCofnCrKn;  f<?  if  We  See  Some  th 
whom  the  Wh*  r them’  there  are  few  Iess  se 
by  being  overbuy hf  ^ hdP to  destroy»  either  sti 
with  thdr  tened>  crushed>  and  cramped  en 

For  in  nlain  a rude  shock  or  otherwise,  he 

thickness^ 7thTh’  t0,°bserve  lhe  weight  and  tu. 
as  if  wTonJlv  * W j have  now  in  use»  11  seems  bh 


as  if  we  nnlv  ™ j nave, now  ,n  use»  11  seems 
that  we  are  Lth ret?ndj 1 °,  defend  ourselves,  and 
We  have  enoua^ t 0a,ded  than  secured  by  them, 
being  so  manacfeH*0  dj0  t°  suPPort  their  weight, 
°nly  to  contend  t5*und  lmmured,  as  if  we  were 
we  had  not  the  °m-  °Wn  arms ; and  as  if 

‘bey  haX  dmefo°„d  „gsa.‘,0n  d'fend  th'm 

Montaigne  : 

Assays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixvi.  I 


MILTON. 

>rti-  shaf,  find°fh«riIlt0i!he .characters  of  M Iton,  we 
1 10  SLi  h he  ,has  introduced  all  the  variety 
en-  bls  *?ble  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 

ira‘  time  ? WaS  in  two  Persons  at  the 

ery  t0^hl?  the  subject  of  his  poem  is  con- 

ler‘  fere  in  h°WeVer’  four  distinct  charac 

, t0  tere  in  these  two  persons.  We  see  man  and 

or  Znanthn  thC  hlgu.est  innocence  and  perfection, 
of  fad  llL *he  fmostT  abject  state  of  guilt  and  infirm- 

>ve  common6  1 a°  iaSt  characters  are,  indeed,  very 
;ry  common  and  obvious,  but  the  two  first  are  not 
of  °£iy  mfore  magnificent,  but  more  new  than  any 

in  T ,61ther,in  Yirgil  or  Homerp  or  indeed 
in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

'.J.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  273. 

jn  Milton’s  poem  is  admirable  in  this  respect. 
ve  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its  readers,  what- 

-n  fnVeL"at,°,n’  co.unt7'  or  people  he  may  belong 
iy  to,  not  to  be  related  to  the  persons  who  are  the 
nt  pnncipal  actors  in  it;  but  what  is  still  infinitely 
ie  more  to  its  advantage,  the  principal  actors  in 
]e  this  poem  are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  out 
1S  representatives.  We  have  an  actual  interest  in 
^ everything  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost 
d “PP1"®*8  is  concerned  and  lies  at  stake  in  all 
g their  Den&vioiir# 

s,  Addison  : Spectator , No.  273. 

® Moon’s  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  distin- 

0 guishing  excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts,  rhere  are  others  of  the  moderns  who 

1 "vaI  him  ln  every  other  part  of  poetry;  but  in 
the  greatness  of  his  sentiments  he  triumphs  over 

s all  the  poets  both  modern  and  ancient,  Homei 

- only  excepted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagi- 
l "atlon  o{  man  to  distend  itself  with  greater 

- lde^  than  those  which  he  has  laid  together  in 
his  first,  second,  and  sixth  books. 

; Addison  : Spectator , No.  279. 

I have  before  observed  in  general,  that  the 
persons  whom  Milton  introduces  into  his  poem 
always  discover  such  sentiments  and  behaviour 
as  are  in  a peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their 
respective  characters.  Every  circumstance  in 
jlrjS?eecbes  and  act,ons  *s  with  great  justice 
and  delicacy  adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak 
and  act.  Addison  : Spectator,  No.  3o9. 

Horace  advises  a poet  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  Milton 
seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well  wherein  his 
strength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a subject 
entirely  conformable  to  those  talents  of  which 
he  was  master.  As  his  genius  was  wonderfully 
turned  to  the  sublime,  his  subject  was  the  no- 
blest that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts 
I of  man.  Everything  that  is  truly  great  and  as- 
tonishing has  a place  in  it.  The  whole  system 
of  the  intellectual  world;  the  chaos  and  the 
creation;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell;  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  his  poem. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  3i5. 

The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  the 
best  judges,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at 
least  the  noblest  work  of  genius,  in  our  lan* 
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uRgc,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  set  before  an 
inelish  reader  in  its  full  beauty. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  321. 

If  I were  to  name  a poet  that  is  a perfect 
master  in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagi- 
nation. I think  Milton  may  pass  for  one;  and 
if  his  Paradise  Lost  falls  short  of  the  Aineid  or 
Iliad  in  this  respect,  it  proceeds  rather  from  the 
fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  than 
from  any  defect  of  genius  in  the  author,  bo 
divine  a poem  in  English  is  like  a stately  palace 
built  of  brick,  where  one  may  see  architecture 
in  as  great  a perfection  as  one  of  marble,  though 
the  materials  are  of  a coarser  nature. 

Addison  : spectator , No.  417. 

Observe  the  effect  of  argumentation  in  po- 
etry : we  have  too  much  of  it  in  Milton it 
transforms  the  noblest  thoughts  into  drawling 
inferences,  and  the  most  beautiful  language  into 
prose.  Beattie. 

Though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his 
sublimity,  yet  there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful, 
the  tender,  and  the  pleasing  in  many  parts  of  , 
his  work.  Blair. 

Shakspeare  has  portrayed  female  character, 
and  described  the  passion  of  love,  with  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  writer  of  the  known 
world,  perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of 
Milton  in  the  delineation  of  Eve. 

Coleridge. 

I have  often  wondered  that  Dryden’s  illus- 
trious epigram  on  Milton  (in  my  mind  the  sec- 
ond-best that  ever  was  made)  has  never  been 
translated  into  Latin  for  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  in  other  countries.  I have  at  last  pre- 
sumed to  venture  upon  the  task  myself.  The 
great  closeness  of  the  original  [Three  poets,  in 
three  distant  ages  bom],  which  is  equal  in  that 
respect  to  the  most  compact  Latin  I ever  saw, 
made  it  extremely  difficult.  Cowper  : 

To  Rev.  W.  Unwin , July  11,  1780. 

Milton  was  not  an  extensive  or  discursive 
thinker,  as  Shakspeare  was : for  the  motions  of 
his  mind  were  slow,  solemn,  and  sequacious, 
like  those  of  the  planets.  De  QuiNCEY. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable  : but  can- 
not I admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and 
the  strength  of  his  expression,  without  defend- 
ing his  antiquated  words  and  the  perpetual 
harshness  of  their  sound?  . . . Am  I therefore 
bound  to  maintain  that  there  are  no  flats  amongst 
his  elevations,  when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along 
sometimes  for  above  an  hundred  lines  together  ? 

Dryden. 

I have  been  reading  some  of  Milton’s  amazing 
descriptions  of  spirits,  of  their  manner  of  life, 
their  powers,  their  boundless  liberty,  and  the 
scenes  which  they  inhabit  or  traverse ; and  my 
wonted  enthusiasm  kindled  high.  I almost 
wished  for  death  ; and  wondered  with  great 
admiration  what  that  life,  and  what  those  strange 
regions,  really  are,  into  which  death  will  turn 
*he  spirit  free.  John  Foster  : Journal 


He  [Milton]  was  bora  for  wh*e™jV^: 
ous,  and  his  work  is  not  the  greatest  of  herotc 
poems  only  because  it  ts  not . flje • 

Before  the  greatness  displayed  in  Milton's 
poem,  all  other  greatness  “away^ 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of 
Dante  £ the  hieroglyphics  of  Egyp'  '1'^ 
from  the  picture-wnting  of  Mexico,  me 
images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  them- 
selves  ■ they  stand  simply  for  what  tn  y 

Those’ of  Milton  have  a signification  "hich 

often  discernible  only  tot the  . mrttaUrf.  Thw 
value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  P 
sen* * than*  on  wha,  they  remotely  sug  esu 
However  strange,  however  grot«q“  . J de 
the  appearance  which  Dante  "mfertakes  He 
scribe,  he  never  shrinks  from  desenb  og  th  He 
gives  us  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  sound,  m 

metsirS'he^e.  ^of ' oto 

poets  and*  especially  of  Milton,  they  amJWj£ 

duced  in  a plain,  business-hke  mannet,  ^ 

the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  ^ 
they  are  drawn;  not  for  the  sak  J bflt 
ment  which  they  may  impart  to  he  ?oc  , ^ 
simply  in  order  to  make  th«  ^"Bhimsclf. 
writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  ^ ^ 

The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  lee 
sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  o 
those  of  the  rock  which  fe  phlegethon 

the  south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  Pmcg^ 
was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  ^ heretics 

of  St.  Benedict.  The  place  w bledthc 

were  confined  in  burning  tombs  resem 
vast  cemetery  of  Arles.  MacauUV: 

Milton,  Aug.  i»25- 


Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  a y ^ 
classes  which  we  have  descried  He  ^ 
a Puritan.  He  was  not  a free ^ noblcst 
not  a Royalist.  In  his  c mbined  in  bar- 
qualities  of  every  party  were  o ^ from 
monious  union.  From the  ® nd  from  the 
the  Court,  from  the  conven  sepulchral 

Gothic  cloister,  fro®,the/^dyfrom  theorist- 
circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  f ® nature 
mas  revel  of  the  hospitab  e Caval^r,  n ^ 
selected  and  drew  to  itself  what  ^ and 
and  good,  while  it  rejecte  dner 

pernicious  ingredients  by  the  puritans,  1* 
elements  were  defiled.  Like  iu 

',Ved  " A«  eve.  in  his  great  T-k-m-W. 

Like  them,  be  kept  hismindran^l^ 

on  an  Almighty  Judge  and  t 0f  ex- 

And  hence  he  acquired  their- w ^ In- 
ternal circumstances,  their  t gut  n0t  the 

quillity,  their  inflexible  resol^l°  * scoffer*? 
coolest  sceptic  or  the  most  profane^  of  ^ 
more  perfectly  free  from  the  “n^nners,  then 
frantic  delusions,  their  savag 
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ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and 
*eir  aversion  to  pleasure.  Hating  tyranny 
with  a perfect  hatred,  he  had  nevertheless  ail 
me  estimable  and  ornamental  qualities  which 
were  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  party 
of  the  tyrant.  There  was  none  who  had  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  literature,  a finer 
relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a more 
chivalrous  delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though 
his  opinions  were  democratic,  his  tastes  and  his 
associations  were  such  as  harmonize  best  with 

EnZC,  7 arndnanuS'0C/aCy-  He  was  under  ‘he 
influence  of  all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gal- 

Ja nt  Cavaliers  were  misled.  But  of  those  feel- 
mgs  he  was  die  master  and  not  the  slave.  Like 
the  hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  fascination  ; but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He 
£?*n.?d  t0.  SOng  of  the  Syrens ! yet  he  glided 
^ w ithout  being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore. 
He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe ; but  he  bore  about 
him  a sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  be- 
V' ^sweetness.  The  illusions  which  Cap- 
tivated his  imagination  never  impaired  his 
reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof 
against  the  splendour,  the  solemnity,  and  the 
romance  which  enchanted  the  poet. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton. 

are  a few  characters  which  have 
stood  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests, 
which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have 

Lhnr  pure;  ^h,ch  have  been  we*ghed  in  the 
Z and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
wh  ch  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  gen- 
ShlSSenll.0  Lniankind-  and  which  are  visibly 
the  MniTrhv.the^?age  and  suPerscription  of 
we  kin  * ?,gh;  Tbese  £reat  men  we  *™st  that 
ton  “ SJ  • , t0  pn2e;  and  of  these  was  Mil- 
name  lhC  S!ght  °f  his  books»  the  sound  of  his 


47: 


I might,  perhaps,  leave  something  so  written 
to  after-times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  il 
C*  _ Milton. 

MIND. 

When  we  turn  our  serious  attention  to  the 
economy  of  the  mind,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
capab  e of  a variety  of  processes  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  important  nature.  We 
find,  also,  that  we  can  exert  a voluntary  power 
over  these  processes  by  which  we  control,  direct, 
and  regulate  them  at  our  will,— and  that  when 
we  do  not  exert  this  power  the  mind  is  left  to 
tbe  influence  of  external  impressions,  or  casual 
trains  of  association,  often  unprofitable,  and 
often  frivolous.  We  thus  discover  that  the  mind 
is  the  subject  of  culture  and  discipline,  which, 
when  duly  exercised,  must  produce  the  most 
important  results  on  our  condition  as  rational 
and  moral  beings;  and  that  the  exercise  of 
them  involves  a responsibility  of  the  most 
solemn  kind,  which  no  man  can  possibly  put 
away  from  him.  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

If  tbe  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we 
should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of 
the  wise  and  that  of  the  fool : there  are  infinite 
reveries  and  numberless  extravagancies  pass 
through  both.  Addison. 


nam*  i wic  SUUI1U  OI  niS 

bT,L!Ie  His  lb°“Sb<s  resem- 

Virnin  M Ce,  eStl?  ./rUlls  and  flowers  which  the 
garden^  p of,^lass,nger  sent  down  from  the 
wera  hL’  f Pa[a<i1S,e  to  the  earth>  and  which 
soil?  g,U1S1bed  fron?  the  Productions  of  other 
buf  t.0n,y  by  superior  bloom  and  sweetness, 
heal  ^ !£!raculous  efficacy  to  invigorate  and  to 
but  t*0  Ju1*7,  are  Powerful,  not  only  to  delight, 
man  w?0  ^ “5  P u.">  Nor  d«  we  envy  the 
Can  study  either  the  life  or  the  writings 
to  emnW  P°^  and  patriot,  without  aspiring 
which  hie6’  DOt-  lnd®ed  the.  sublime  works  with 
but  tb<*  fni.Uf  bas  enr,cbed  our  literature, 
Publ  c p^  ,KW'Jh  Which  he  kboured  for  the 
cven^nHvaf  he  l0r",ude  wi,h  which  he  endured 
which  |at'  ca'amily.  the  lofty  disdain  with 
eers  th, >!00jf.eddown  on  temptations  and  dan- 
httred  which  he  b°«  to  bigots 
the  faith  which  he  so  sternly 
**  with  his  countiy  and  with  his  fame. 

Lord  Macaulay  . 

’ Milton , Aug.  1825. 

nofto  bl  to  possess  so  IittIe  sPirit  as 

difficuIty  ^ despise  the 
88  not  to  b<*  £.b  lndness*  or  so  little  placability 
give  them*  aWe*  w,th  sti11  difficulty,  to  for- 
Milton. 


If  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a liking 
to  any  doctrine,  ...  it  draws  everything  else 
into  harmony  with  that  doctrine,  and  to  its  sup- 
P011-  Lord  Bacon. 

The  mind  of  man  is  able  to  discern  universal 
propositions  ...  by  its  native  force,  without 
any  previous  notion  or  applied  reasoning,  which 
method  of  attaining  truth  is  by  a peculiar  name 
styled  intellection.  Barrow. 

The  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes  Aristotle 
fitly  compares  to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday. 

Boyle. 

I strongly  recommend  you  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  body  in  seeking  the  refreshment 
of  the  mind.  Everybody  knows  that  both  man 
and  horse  are  very  much  relieved  and  rested  if, 
instead  of  lying  down  and  falling  asleep,  or 
endeavouring  to  fall  asleep,  he  changes  the 
muscles  he  puts  in  operation ; if  instead  of  level 
ground  he  goes  up  and  down  hill,  it  is  a rest 
both  to  the  man  walking  and  the  horse  which 
he  rides:  a different  set  of  muscles  is  called 
into  action.  So  I say,  call  into  action  a diffei 
ent  class  of  faculties,  apply  your  minds  to  other 
objects  of  wholesome  food  to  yourselves  as  well 
as  of  good  to  others,  and,  depend  upon  it,  that 
is  the  true  mode  of  getting  repose  in  old  age. 
Do  not  overwork  yourselves:  do  everything  in 
moderation.  Lord  Brougham. 

The  days  of  men  are  cast  up  by  septenaries, 
and  every  seventh  year  conceived  to  carry  soma 
altering  character  in  temper  of  mind  or  body. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
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Besides  this,  the  mind  of  man  itself  is  too  memory,  my.mer«tnmy  pa^hfe, 
active  and  restless  a principle  ever  to  settle  on  lions,  cannot  tel *»“**"  ^ ^nd  through  such 
the  true  point  of  quiet.  It  discovers  every  day  I haye  w.thsmod  temptotm^,^  ^ ^ md 
some  craving  want  in  a body  which  really  wants 
but  little.  It  every  day  invents  some  new  arti- 
ficial rule  to  guide  that  nature  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  were  the  best  and  surest  guide.  It  finds 
out  imaginary  beings  prescribing  imaginary 


i nave  wmuiuw  ‘'•“•r — “ „„  j 

resistance  have  acquired  power  over  myself  and 
a claim  to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow-beings, 
this  resistance,  this  power,  this  claim,  are  my 
vn ; I cannot  make  them  another  s.  I 
give  away  my  property,  my  limbs;  but  tha 

laws;  and  then  it  raises  imaginary  terrors  to  which  makes  myse^"' " ° ^Tfeel’ings,  my 
‘ ief  in  the  beings,  and  an  obedience  sciousness,  my  recollections,  m ^ ®|othe' 

to  the  laws.  Many  things  have  been  said,  and  hopes-these  can  never  be  j™*.  moral 

very  well,  undoubtedly,  on  the  subjection  in  mind.  In  the  e^'ncl'  " , d virtue,  there 
whTch  we  should  preserve  our  bodies  to  the  being,  V*** 


government  of  our  understanding ; but  enough 
has  not  been  said  upon  the  restraint  which  our 
bodily  necessities  ought  to  lay  on  the  extrava- 
gant sublimities  and  eccentric  rovings  of  our 
minds.  The  body,  or,  as  some  love  to  call  it,  our 
inferior  nature,  is  wiser  in  its  own  plain  way, 
and  attends  to  its  own  business  more  directly  , 
than  the  mind  with  all  its  boasted  subtlety. 

Burke: 
Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society , I756 


5VJ1UIC  . , . 

would  not  be  as  the  setting  of 
a transfer  of  light  to  new  regions;  bm  a quench 
ing  of  the  light.  It  would  be  a ruin  such 
Nature  nowhere  exhibits : a rum  of  wh 
infinitely  more  precious  than  the 
verse,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  from 
any  of  the  changes  °^e  mMenal  world.^ 

The  understanding  can  conceive  the  "hole 

world,  and  paint  in  itself  the  invisible  gr» 

things.  It  is  capable  of  ^apprehending 


The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human  „ 

mind,  the  stronger  traces  we  everywhere  find  of  of  all  things,  ft  » P -0^0  its  own 

His  wisdom  who  made  it.  If  a discourse  on  and  discoursing  of  IP as  the  eye  to 
the  use  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  con-  | ™tuJ*i0^1S0SrU^  °afto  all  sounds.  How 


parts  of  the  body  may 
sidered  as  a hymn  to  the  Creator,  the  use  of 
the  passions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind, 
cannot  be  barren  of  praise  to  him,  nor  unpro- 
ductive to  ourselves  of  that  noble  and  uncom- 
mon union  of  science  and  admiration,  which  a 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom 
alone  can  afford  to  a rational  mind;  whilst, 
referring  to  him  whatever  we  find  of  right  or 
good  or  fair  in  ourselves,  discovering  his  strength 
and  wisdom  even  in  our  own  weakness  and  im- 
perfection, honouring  them  where  we  discover 
them  clearly,  and  adoring  their  profundity  where 
we  are  lost  in  our  search,  we  may  be  inquisitive 
without  impertinence,  and  elevated  without 
pride ; we  may  be  admitted,  if  I may  dare  to 
say  so,  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty  by  a 
consideration  of  his  works.  Burke: 


all 


irs,  or  me  cm  «•« 

great  is  the  memory  to  retain  such  vaneh«; 
fuch  diversities!  The  «dl 
date  other  things  to  itself.  H invents  ^ 
the  use  of  man;  prescribes  rule  nature; 

ment  of  states;  ransacks  the  bowels 
makes  endless  conclusions,  and  s eps _ 
ing  from  one  thing  to  another,  for  form  notions 
of  truth.  It  can  contemplate  and  form 
of  things  higher 

Who  ever  knew  mere  ma«« ^“"t'cimnot 
think,  will?  and  what  it  hah  »<*.«»  ind 
give.  That  which  is  destitute  of  ^ 

will,  could  never  reason  and  wil . * . wjth 

effect  of  the  body;  for  the  body" ' rtru]ed 

iiuciiiuuii  ui  ms  wuiks.  j JURikt,;  i u enhiect  to  it.  It  Is  lu  r . 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756.  I byTh^clivg  3 £ 

We  say  that  destruction  is  the  order  of  nature,  counsel  of  the  soul ; it  is  used  by  t ^ 

•'  “ 1 knows  not  how  it  is  used.  No. ' ^ldrel, 

fmm  the  oarents.  since  the  souls  of  th  . 


and  some  say  that  men  must  not  hope  to  escape 
the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive  ourselves 
in  this  use  of  words;  there  is  in  reality  no  de- 
struction  in  the  material  world.  True,  the  tree 
is  resolved  into  its  elements,  but  its  elements 
survive ; and,  still  more,  they  survive  to  fulfil 
the  same  end  which  they  before  accomplished. 
Not  a power  of  nature  is  lost.  The  particles 
of  the  destroyed  tree  are  left  at  liberty  to  form 
new,  perhaps  more  beautiful  and  useful,  combi 
nations ; they  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  highest 
animals.  But  were  mind  to  perish,  there  would 
be  absolute,  irretrievable  destruction ; for  mind, 
from  its  nature,  is  something  individual,  an  un- 
compounded essence,  which  cannot  be  broken 
into  paits  and  enter  into  union  with  other 
minds.  I am  myself,  and  can  become  no  other 
being.  My  experience,  my  history,  cannot  be- 
come my  neighbour’s.  My  consciousness,  my 


from  the  parents,  since  tnc  vivacity, 

often  transcend  those  of  the  pa  man  ^ 

acuteness,  and  comprehensiveness.  ^ ^ un- 
stupid, and  begets  a son  with  P j in 

demanding;  one  is  debauched  and .be^ 

morals,  and  begets  a s°n  w^|ch  sprout 

testifies  some  virtuous  inclinan  » f fog 

forth  in  delightful  fn.it  with 
age.  Whence  should  this  d>ff«r*  hed  the 
fool  beget  the  wise  man,  and  a debase 

virtuous  man  ? Charnock  , Attrihta- 

Winterer  that  be  which  ’T^soroelwng 

stands,  which  wills,  which  a » aCCount, 

celestial  and  divine,  and,  up  qcero. 
must  necessarily  be  eternal.  ecessary  a* 

Cultivation  to  the  mind  is  as  n ^icRR0< 
food  is  to  the  body. 
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Pleasures  of  the  mind  are  more  at  command 
than  those  of  the  body.  A man  may  think  of 
a handsome  performance,  or  of  a notion  that 
pleases  him,  at  his  leisure.  This  entertainment 
is  ready  with  little  warning  or  expense ; a short 
recollection  brings  it  upon  the  stage,  brightens 
the  idea,  and  makes  it  shine  as  much  as  when 
it  was  first  stamped  upon  the  memory. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy : unlike  those  of 
the  body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  ap- 
proved of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by 
enjoyment.  Colton. 

The  mind  of  man  is  too  light  to  bear  much 
certainty  among  the  ruffling  winds  of  passion 
and  opinion;  and  if  the  luggage  be  prized 
equally  with  the  jewels,  none  will  be  lost  out 
till  all  be  shipwrecked. 

Glanvill. 

The  proper  acts  of  the  intellect  are  intellec- 
tion, deliberation,  and  determination  or  decision. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a goodly  field, 
capable  of  great  improvement;  and  it  is  the 
worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with 
trifles  or  impertinences. 

• Sir  M.  Hale. 

If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  a view 
of  observing  and  generalizing  the  various  phe- 
nomena it  reveals,  that  is,  of  analyzing  them 
into  capacities  or  faculties,  we  have  one  mental 
science,  or  one  department  of  mental  science ; 
and  this  we  may  call  the  phenomenology  of 
mind.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Modes  or  modifications  of  mind,  in  the  Car- 
tesian school,  mean  merely  what  some  recent 
philosophers  express  by  states  of  mind. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health  by  attracting 
the  spirits  from  their  task  of  concoction  to  the 
brain;  whither  they  carry  along  with  them 
clouds  of  vapours  and  excrementitious  humours. 

Dr.  W.  Harvey. 

The  truly  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind 
that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small. 
I would  have  a man  great  in  great  things,  and 
elegant  in  little  things.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

'Hie  mind  and  memory  are  more  sharply  ex- 
ercised in  comprehending  another  man’s  things 
than  our  own.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  mind  is  not  always  in  the  same  state ; 
being  at  times  cheerful,  melancholy,  severe, 
peevish.  These  different  states  may  not  im- 
properly be  denominated  tones. 

Lord  Kames. 

The  blessings  of  fortune  are  the  lowest ; the 
next  are  the  bodily  advantages  of  strength  and 
health ; but  the  superlative  blessing!1,  in  fine,  are 
those  of  the  mind.  L’ Estrange. 

'Hiere  are  not  more  differences  in  men’s  faces, 
««tward  lineaments  of  their  bodies,  than 


there  are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their 
minds ; only  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  the  face,  and  the  lin- 
eaments of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  with  time, 
but  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  mind  is 
most  discernible  in  children.  Locke. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and 
contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  can 
retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too ; or  else 
the  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but 
little  advantage  by  thinking.  Locke. 

The  mind  by  being  engaged  in  a task  beyond 
its  strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a 
weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken,  and 
thereby  gets  an  unaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after.  Locke. 

He  that  procures  his  child  a good  mind  makes 
a better  purchase  for  him  than  if  he  laid  out  the 
money  for  an  addition  to  his  former  acres. 

Locke. 

The  mind  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new 
notion  runs  after  similes  to  make  it  the  clearer 
to  itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  ex- 
plaining our  thoughts  to  others,  is  no  right  method 
to  settle  true  notions  in  ourselves.  Locke. 

When  men  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their 
own  minds,  they  cannot  find  anything  more 
ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were 
taught  them  before  their  memory  began  to  keep 
a register  of  their  actions.  Locke. 

Less  terrible  is  it  to  find  the  body  wasted,  the 
features  sharp  with  the  great  life-struggle,  than 
to  look  on  the  face  from  which  the  mind  is  gone 
— the  eyes  m which  there  is  no  recognition. 
Such  a sight  is  a startling  shock  to  that  uncon- 
scious habitual  materialism  with  which  we  are 
apt  familiarly  to  regard  those  we  love : for,  in 
thus  missing  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  affection 
that  sprung  to  ours,  we  are  suddenly  made  aware 
that  it  was  the  something  within  the  form,  and 
not  the  form  itself,  that  was  so  dear  to  us.  The 
form  itself  is  still,  perhaps,  little  altered ; but 
that  lip  which  smiles  no  welcome,  that  eye  which 
wanders  over  us  as  strangers,  that  ear  which 
distinguishes  no  more  our  voices — the  friend  we 
sought  is  not  there!  Even  our  own  love  is 
chilled  back — grows  a kind  of  vague  supersti- 
tious terror.  Yes ! it  was  not  the  matter,  still 
present  to  us,  which  had  conciliated  all  those 
subtle  nameless  sentiments  which  are  classed  and 
fused  in  the  word  “ affection ,” — it  was  the  airy, 
intangible,  electric  something — the  absence  of 
which  now  appalls  us. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 

The  Caxtons. 

Mankind  are  in  the  end  always  governed  by 
superiority  of  intellectual  qualities,  and  none  are 
more  sensible  of  this  than  the  military  profession. 
When,  on  my  return  from  Italy,  I assumed  the 
dress  of  the  Institute,  and  associated  with  men 
of  science,  I knew  what  I was  doing;  I was 
sure  of  not  being  misunderstood  by  the  lowest 
drummer  in  the  army.  Napoleon  I 
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cause  something  like  pity  or  displeasure  in 
higher  natures.  Laughter  is  indeed  a very  good 
counterpoise  to  the  spleen;  and  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  we  should  be  capable  of  receiv- 


ine  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  since 
we  can  receive  grief  from  what  is  n°  real  evi . 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  249. 

[ have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirtk 


In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body, 
more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending 
to  the  large,  open,  and  perceptible  parts,  than 
by  studying  too  much  finer  nerves.  Pope. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  two  parts  : the  one 
always  frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold 

•-1  “““■"■»<  *•  *-«■  aMits  JS'S^r'srs 

Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  Qflen  raised  into  the  greatest  transports  o mi 
of  the  mind:  the  first  kind  produces  no  effect  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  deprestons 
without  the  mind ; the  last  does.  The  first  they  melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  !:  e 
call  immanent  acts,  the  second  transitive.  Con-  though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  suen  an 
ceiving,  as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are  qu5site  gladness,  prevents  us  from  tailing 
what  the  schoolmen  called  immanent  acts  °f lhe  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth * like  a^asn  u. 


what  the  scnooimen  cauea  irauiaucui  any  depths  01  sorrow.  ~ 

mind,  which  produce  nothing  beyond  themselves,  inning,  that  breaks  through  a gloom  c » 

But  painting  is  a transitive  act,  which  produces  d glitters  for  a moment;  cheertuiness  ^ 

- * A 1 up  a kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  « 

with  a steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 


effect  distinct  from  the  operation,  and  this 
effect  is  the  picture.  T.  Reid. 

Aristotle  affirms  the  mind  to  be  at  first  a mere 
rasa  tabula;  and  that  notions  are  not  ingenite, 
and  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  nature,  but  by  the 
latter  and  more  languid  impressions  of  sense, 
being  only  the  reports  of  observation,  and  the 
result  of  so  many  repeated  experiments. 

South. 


anu  j « 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  381. 


MISERY. 

It  is  a celebrated  thought  of  SocratM,ftanf 


it  is  a ceieuraicu  ;nto  a 

all  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  5fstributed 

When  age  itself,  which  will  not  be  defied,  public  st°ck»  *n  foosewho  now  think 

shall  begin  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  among  the  whole  p ’ )d  prefcr  the 

mortality  by  pains  and  dulness  of  senses;  yet  themselves  the  ^d^essed  of,  before  that 
then  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its  full  share  they  are  bv  such  a division. 

r which  would  fall  to  them  oy * ht  a 

Horace  [l  Sat.  i.  I.J  has  earned  th.s  thoug 
farther  m the  motto  of  my  P 


vigour. 


South. 


When  the  purpose  we  aim  at  does  not  ensue  at  deaj  farther  in  the  motto  ot  my  P r » 
upon  our  first  endeavours,  the  mind  redoubles  implies  that  the  hardships  e0f 

her  efforts,  under  an  apprehension  that  a stronger 
exertion  may  succeed  where  a weaker  did  not. 

Abraham  Tucker. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all 
within  sight  and  present  to  the  soul. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


which  implies  turn  than  those  ot 

wc  He  under  are  more .t*!*10:  ” cue  we  could 
any  other  person  would  be,  in  case 
change  condition widihtm^  ^ ^ 

The  misery  of  human  life 
masses,  each  separated  from  the  other  J 
intervals.  One  year  the  death  of  a chi  J ^ 
after,  a failure  in  trade;  after  another 
MIRACLES.  shorter  interval,  a daughter 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  emi-  unhappily  compfise  the  sum  total 

nent  above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that  t^e.?nte^rf  ^ of  a man’s  life  arc 
they  were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of  l^e  ,u”  j^Sistinctlv  remembered.  The  ^aK 
power,  and  to  raise  unprofitable  amazement;  but  counted  the^contrary,  is  made  up  0 

«-4 - *■«- zxresf&isiitis 

A miracle  is  a work  exceeding  the  power  of  “able  thwght ^d%nU"eeHng^ 
any  created  agent,  consequently  being  an  effect  6 COLER 

of  the  divine  omnipotence.  SOUTH. 


MIRTH. 


Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation : 
all  above  and  below  him  are  serious.  He  sees 
things  in  a different  light  from  other  beings,  and 
finds  his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps 


Most  of  our  misfortunes 
than  the  comments  of  our  fr^QLT0I[?  lacon. 

Misfortune  is  never  mournful  “ *'h“U'everf 

accepts  it;  tor  such  do  a t ,..r  TeroMS- 
cloud  is  an  angel’s  face.  ot  by  a 

Misery  is  caused  for  the  “^g^tosion  of 
heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but  y 
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!«vis,ble  evils  which  canker  enjoyment  and 
nndennme  security.  The  visit  of  an  invader  ia 

rare’  bot  domestic  animosities  allow 
no  cessation.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

,i.f>rhapS  ‘‘  "!ay  **  found  "lore  easy  to  forget 

tomZk'kV"  paf‘  emirdy  with  those 
tempers  which  we  learnt  m misery.  Law. 

Pfi,Chief  part  the  m'sery  of  wicked  men 
Sih“!  accfursed  sPiri.ts  the  devils  is  this: 
that  they  are  of  a disposition  contrary  to  God. 

Tillotson. 


moderation. 

i„ffA  ““J,  'n  things  pertaining  to  God,  accord- 
ing  to  knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  with 

much°"La|,n  Vr  rde"Ce’  “ ‘he  lrue  no,ion  <>f  that 
much  talked  of,  most  misunderstood,  virtue, 
moderation.  Atterbury. 

sit^!wlr,”f|a7d  ™od?rat,on  (wilich  times  and 
2'T11  n early  distinguish  from  the  coun- 
U™1*  of,  Pttstllammity  and  indecision)  is  the 
wrtue  only  of  superior  minds.  It  requires  a 
deep  courage  and  full  of  reflection,  to  he  tern- 
perate  when  the  voice  of  multitudes  (the  specious 
mimic  of  fame  and  reputation)  passes  iudemcnt 

Sf  yOUM-The  ’^etuous^esireif an  ul- 

conduc^  publ,c.wdl.  endure  no  course  but  what 
conduct8  to  splendid  and  perilous  extremes. 

are  f,’Tl  l°  be  fearfu1’  when  aI1  about  you 

l °f  PresumPtion  and  confidence,  and 
when  those  who  are  bold  at  the  hazard  of  others 
would  punish  your  caution  and  disaffection,  is 

COverT-a  rid  -prepared  for  itS  trial ; it  dis. 
ers,  m the  midst  of  general  levity,  a self- 

rC°1,eCted  character’  which,  sooner 

to  a centre  ' *°  aUraCl  ever?thi"g  it,  as 

Burke  : To  M.  Dupont,  Oct.  1789. 


MODESTY. 

recommendd  .reasonable  modesty  does  not  only 
talenT  wl"di,e  0qUenCe’  but  sets  off  every  great 
heiphie  h,Cn  t man  can  ^ Possessed  of.  It 
lik!theTh8i  t le  v,rtues  which  it  accompanies; 
everv  hadeS  T Paintings,it  raises  and  rounds 
tifnP  r>sgllr !’  and  makes  tbe  colours  more  beau- 
«iX’o*°“8  "0t  s°  glarine-  “ ‘hay  would  be 

euarddml?;'f  not°n.ly  an  ornament,  but  also  a 
cate  feet-  v,r.tue*  *t 18  a k*nd  of  quick  and  deli- 

and  withdraw  h*  S??r  Which  makes  her  shrink 
danger  in  it  if”®  f [r0m  Cverything  that  has 
as  warnc  t?‘  ? ls,such  an  exquisite  sensibility, 
the  first  aPPearance  of 
everything  which  is  hurtful. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  231. 

•nd^nothm  **  m°re  air,iahJe  than  true  modesty, 
^na  nothing  ,s  more  contemptible  than  the  false, 
guards  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it. 


True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  anything  that 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason  - fa 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  anything  that 
2B*te  to  tbe  humour  of  the  company.  Tr 
mnd?  y avo,dsL everything  that  is  criminal,  fal 
modesty  everything  that  is  unfashionable.  T 
latter  is  only  a general  undetermined  instinc 

s ri^TVi!  tha!  inSlinct  limited  ar-d  circui 
sunbed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  religion 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  fal 
fujd  V!P'°aS  "hich.  engages  a man  to  do  an 
thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  restraii 
f'om  do,ng  anything  that  is  of  a contrai 
nature*  Addison  : 

Spectator,  No.  458. 

lu  1 WaS  ?Ul  to  define  modesty,  I would  ca 
it  the  reflection  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  eithe 
wnen  a man  has  committed  an  action  forwhic 
he  censures  himself,  or  fancies  that  he  is  ea 
posed  to  the  censure  of  others. 

For  this  reason  a man  truly  modest  is  a 
much  so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  am 
as  subject  to  a blush  in  his  closet  as  when  th. 
eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon  him. 

Budgell:  Spectator , No.  373. 

Modesty  is  a kind  of  shame  or  bashfulnesi 
proceeding  from  the  sense  a man  has  of  his  own 
defects  compared  with  the  perfections  of  him 
whom  he  comes  before.  South. 

I have  observed  that  under  the  notion  of 
modesty  men  have  indulged  themselves  in  a 
spiritless  sheepishness,  and  been  forever  lost  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their  friends,  and 
their  country.  When  a man  has  taken  care  to 
pretend  to  nothing  but  what  he  may  justly  aim 
at,  ana  can  execute  as  well  as  any  other,  with- 
out injustice  to  any  other,  it  is  ever  want  of 
breeding,  or  courage,  to  be  browbeaten,  or 
elbowed  out  of  his  honest  ambition.  I have  said 
often,  modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
yet  it  always  implies  self-denial:  for  if  a man 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for 
him  to  perform,  and  from  an  unmanly  bashful- 
ness shrinks  away,  and  lets  his  merit  languish 
:n  silence,  he  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  the  world 
that  a more  unskilful  actor  succeeds  in  his  part, 
because  he  has  not  confidence  to  come  upon  the 
stage  himself. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  485. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  modesty  in  a man  is 
never  to  be  allowed  as  a good  quality,  but  a 
weakness,  if  it  suppresses  his  virtue,  and  hides 
it  from  the  world,  when  he  has  at  the  same 
time  a mind  to  exert  himself.  A French  author 
says,  very  justly,  that  modesty  is  to  the  other 
virtues  in  a man,  what  shade  in  a picture  is  to 
the  parts  of  the  thing  represented.  It  makes  all 
the  other  beauties  conspicuous,  which  would 
otherwise  be  but  a wild  heap  of  colours.  This 
shade  in  our  actions  must,  therefore,  be  very 
justly  applied : for  if  there  be  too  much,  it  hides 
our  good  qualities,  instead  of  showing  them  to 
advantage. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  52. 
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Modesty  and  humility  are  the  sobriety  of  the 
mind ; temperance  and  chastity  are  the  sobriety 
of  the  body.  Whichcote. 

MONEY. 

Gold  is  a wonderful  clearer  of  the  understand- 
ing : it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an 
instant ; accommodates  itself  to  the  meanes. 
capacities ; silences  the  loud  and  clamorous,  and 
brings  over  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible. 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  a man  of  most  invinci- 
ble reason  this  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the 
wisdom  of  Athens,  confounded  their  statesmen, 
struck  their  orators  dumb,  and  at  length  argued 
them  out  of  all  their  liberties. 


ADDISON : spectator.  No.  239. 

The  first  coin  being  made  of  brass  gave  the 
denomination  to  money  among  the  Romans,  and 
the  whole  turn  of  their  expressions  is  derived 
from  it.  Arbuthnot. 

Chilon  would  say,  that  gold  was  tried  with 
the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  industries,  im- 
provements, and  new  inventions. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Money  does  all  things;  for  it  gives  and  it 
takes  away,  it  makes  honest  men  and  knaves, 
fools  and  philosophers ; and  so  forward,  mutatis 
mutandis , to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

L' Estrange. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider  how  a command 
or  call  to  be  liberal,  either  upon  a civil  or  re- 
ligious account,  all  of  a sudden  impoverishes 
the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  shuts  up  every 
private  man’s  exchequer,  and  makes  those  men 
in  a minute  have  nothing  who,  at  the  very  same 
instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a command  strangely 
increases  their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men 
into  beggars  presently.  South  : Sermons. 

A wise  man  should  have  money  in  his  head  ; 
but  no*  in  his  heart.  Swift. 

The  love  of  money  is  a vertiginous  pool, 
sucking  all  iuto  it  to  destroy  it.  It  is  troubled 
and  uneven,  giddy  and  unsafe,  serving  no  end 
but  its  own,  and  that  also  in  a restless  and  un- 
easy motion.  But  the  love  of  God  is  a holy 
fountain,  limpid  and  pure,  sweet  and  salutary, 
lasting  and  eternal.  The  love  of  God  spends 
itself  upon  Him,  to  receive  again  the  reflections 
of  grace  and  benediction  : the  love  of  money 
spends  all  its  desires  upon  itself,  to  purchase 
nothing  but  unsatisfying  instruments  of  exchange 
or  supernumerary  provisions,  and  ends  in  dis- 
satisfaction, emptiness  of  spirit,  and  a bitter 
curse.  Jeremy  Taylor. 


produce  each  other.  A man  ts  quickly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  religion  w^o  finds  it  is 
not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be  true. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present,  and  the 
happiness  which  he  promises  himself  from  it 
hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  very  powerfully 
to  give  credit  to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary 

observation,  that  we  are  easy  to  believe  what  we 
wish.  It  is  very  certain  that  a man  of  sound 
reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religion  upon 
an  impartial  observation  of  it;  but  at  thesam 
time  it  is  as  certain  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in  us 
and  gathers  strength  from  practice  more  than 

from  speculation.  ^ , XT  .cj. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  400. 

Precepts  of  morality,  besides  the  naWrd  cor- 
ruption of  our  tempera  which 
to  them,  are  so  abstracted  from  ideas ^f  sen* 
that  they  seldom  get  an  opportunity  for  descnp- 

tions  and  images.  ~ . 

Addison  : On  the  Georgies, 


[perfections  of  the  Deity,  the»® 

,e  consider,  the  more  perfectly  sail 


MORALS. 

There  is  nothing  which  strengthens  faith  more 
th*n  morality.  Faith  and  morality  naturally 


The  moral  \ 

attentively  we  cons.u«,  attprsurY. 

shall  we  know  them.  Atterbury. 

To  derive  [as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  does]  ® 
moral  sentiments,  which  are  as  umveraa 1 as  the 
actions  of  mankind  that  come  under  our  raw  . 
from  the  occasional  sympathies  did tware ^ 
sadden  us  with  joys,  and  gnefs,  and 
which  are  not  our  own,  seems  fo  me  ve^  Maj 
the  same  sort  of  error  as  it  would  be 
waters  of  an  overflowing  stream  from  th 

Men  that  live  according  to  the  nght  gj*  “ 
law  of  reason  live  but  in  their  o ^ t 

beasts  do  in  theirs  ; who  justly  obey  thepr^np^ 
of  their  natures,  and  therefore  cann  ^ 
ably  demand  a reward  of  then  ^on.  It 

obeying  the  natural  dictates  of  ail 

will  therefore,  and  must  at  last,  appe 
salvation  is  through  Christ.  _ ]iv. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Rehg.  Med.,  rt.  *•> 

Live  by  old  ethics  and  the  classl^0^1upon 
honesty.  Put  no  new  names  or  no  ^ jj^ 
authentic  virtues  and  vices.  T * ^ ^ 
morality  is  ambulatory;  that T t irtues which 
are  not  vices  in  another;  or  that* Reason 
are  under  the  everlasting  seal  °At^g"herefore, 
may  be  stamped  by  opinion.  Ana  ,.  of 
though  vicious  times  invert  th  P ^ yet 
things,  and  set  up  new  ethics  agamst thao 
hold  thou  unto  old  morality  ; pom* 

follow  a multitude  to  do  evil,  stand  \ 
pey’s  pillar  consp.cuous 
iniutegnty.  Christian  Morals,  P>- 1" 

Look  through  the  whole  of  l‘fe  and  ^oral 
system  of  duties.  Much  the  ® ^ e results  of 
obligations  are  such  as  were  ne  e Ruler 

our  option.  I allow,  that,  if  M ^ 

exists,  wise  to  form,  and  poten  contract, 

moral  law,  there  is  no  sanction*  ay  f va. 
virtual  or  even  actual,  against  the  will  i 
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men  be  strong  enough  to  set  their  dutiesVt  de/  thole™0^  V bein8  that  >s  capable  ol 

ance,  and  they  cease6 to  be  duties  any  longer  Ihfoh  “"°"S  tha‘,  have  a ">°™1  qualhy,  an 

. BurYeT  evi  t a rncT1*"'5,  bC-  denomina,«i  good  o 

mtdab  e orr  u y"Se>  VmU0,,S  °r  “■» 


Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  OM^lVhigs,  1791.  | 

As  to  the  right  of  men  to  act  anywhere  ac- 
cordmg  to  their  pleasure,  without  an/ moral  tie 
- .n§ht  Men  are  never  in  a state 

th/f 3/ ]n.dePendence  of  each  other.  It  is  not 
S£  °f  our  "al“«  ••  -or  is  it  conceiva- 


Jonathan  Edwards. 
Wliat  can  laws  do  without  morals  ? 

B.  Franklin. 

U';  <',una,uon  ol  our  nature : nor  is  it  conceiva-  * Th.e  mo^1  Iaw  is  on  the  tablets  ot 

can  pursue  a considerate  ZTt  F°r  fvery  false  w°rd  or  unrigh teZ 
course  of  acUon  without  its  having  some  effect  dd’  f°r  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
tqron  others,  or,  of  course,  without  producing  Van,ty’ the  pr,ce  has  to  paid  at  last, 
some  degree  of  resnnn«ih;iit»  j 6 - . _ 


* „ J * '-wurhc,  wunout  producing 

some  degree  of  responsibility  for  hisP  conduct 
maZT™,  in  which  n>cn  relatively  stand 
sMUv  and  pr!nciples  of  that  respon- 

act‘n?i,  d ff°rd  d,rectlo“s  to  prudence  in  ex- 
Burke : 


„ _ „ J.  A.  Froude  : 

sZTsZff-'  Scim“  * 


well1  .TTi  re®ections  there  must  be  heat,  as 

elav  ^hirhyJCaS°n’  to  ‘nsPire  ^is  cold  clod  of 
eiay  which  we  carry  about  with  us. 

Burnet  : Theory  of  the  Earth. 

constitution  of  our  nature,  moral  I 
is  its  own  cure.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 


I The  moral  goodness  and  congruity,  or  evil. 

a brutal  faculty.  gu^  Hale 

T^fVe.rl,a,txnliVelyperUSes  his  [Aristotle's, 

wHl  finH_Ule  N,COnlachian  Mora«.  I mean— 
Will  find  a perpetual  reference  to  the  inward 

sentiments  of  the  breast.  He  builds  everything 
on  the  human  constitution.  He  all  along  take* 
or  granted  that  there  is  a moral  impress  on 
the  mind  to  which,  without  looking  abroad,  we 

lostytShfe  y ap?eal*.  In  a word»  Aristotle  never 
lost  the  moralist  in  the  accountant.  He  has 

certainlv  ^ *"teT«ter  °f  Nature»  has 
certainly  shown  himself  a most  able  commen- 

^tor  on  the  law  written  on  the  heart.  For 
Cicero-~m  all  his  philosophical  works,  as  well 
is  m his  Offices,  where  he  treats  more  directly 

nliriTd  SUbjlCtS’  be, shows  the  most  extreme 
ohcitude,  as  though  he  had  a prophetic  glance 

>f  what  was  to  happen,  to  keep  the  moral  and 
lateral  world  apart,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
trtue,  and  to  recognize  those  sentiments  and 
estiges  from  which  he  educes,  with  the  utmost 
levation,  th  t contempt  of  human  things.  How 
umihating  the  consideration  that,  with  supe 
or  advantages,  our  moral  systems  should  bo 
.finitely  surpassed  in  warmth  and  grandeur  by 
lose  of  pagan  times;  and  that  the  most  jejune 
id  comfortless  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
an,  and  the  most  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of 
ligion,  should  have  ever  become  popular  in  a 
bristian  country ! Robert  HaiI  : 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 

The  sceptical  or  irreligious  system  subverts 
e whole  foundation  of  morals.  It  may  be 
»umed  as  a maxim,  that  no  person  can  be 
juired  to  act  contrary  to  his  greatest  good,  or 
1 h.‘ghest  interest,  comprehensively  viewed  in 
ation  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  being.  It 
often  our  duty  to  forego  our  own  interest 

habitants  of  aJI  ine  rational  

16  of  the  material  world. 

Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

To  l FhtlosoPb  of  Religion,  Sect.  I. 

only° pleas1ngWtoy«rmWardl  and  Punishments  is 
morally,  * ° a man  w^°  resoIves  not  to  live 
Dryden. 


. 7 ■/  — ,V,V6U  WUI  wwu  imeresi 

partially,  to  sacrifice  a smaller  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  a greater,  to  incur  a present  evil  in 
pursuit  of  a distant  good  of  more  consequence. 
In  a word,  to  arbitrate  among  interfering  claims 
of  inclination  is  the  moral  arithmetic  of  human 
life.  But  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
duration  of  our  being  in  any  case  whatever, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  foolish ; because  the 
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sacrifice  must,  by  the  nature  of  it,  be  so  great  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  compensation. 

As  the  present  world,  on  sceptical  principles, 
is  the  only  place  of  recompense,  whenever  the 
practice  of  virtue  fails  to  promise  the  greatest 
sum  of  present  good,— cases  which 
in  reality,  and  much  oftener  in  appearance, 
every  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  is  superseded ; 
a deviation  from  rectitude  becomes  the  part  ot 
wisdom;  and  should  the  path  of  virtue  in 
addition  to  this,  be  obstructed  bydl^ce’l°‘ 
ment,  or  death,  to  persevere  would  be  madness 
and  folly,  and  a violation  of  the  first  and  most 
essential  law  of  nature.  Virtue,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, being  in  numberless  instances  at  war 
with  self-preservation,  never  can,  or  ought  to, 
become  a fixed  habit  of  the  mind. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

The  oracle  was  enforced  to  proclaim  Socrates 
to  be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  ; because  he 
applied  his  studies  to  the  moral  part,  the  squaring 
men’s  lives.  Hammond. 

Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to  sweep 
away  a mist ; but  by  ascending  a little,  you  may 
often  look  over  it  altogether.  So  it  is  with  our 
moral  improvement:  we  wrestle  fiercely  with 
a vicious  habit,  which  could  have  no  hold  upon 
us  if  we  ascended  into  a higher  moral  atmo- 
sphere. Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

Of  those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all 
the  parts  of  our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible 
to  be  discerned  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  are 
there  not  many  which  few  men’s  natural  capacity 
hath  been  able  to  find  out?  Hooker. 

In  moral  actions  divine  law  helpeth  exceed- 
ingly the  law  of  reason  to  guide  life,  but  in 
supernatural  it  alone  guideth.  Hooker. 

I am  apt  to  suspect  . . . that  reason  and  sen- 
timent concur  in  almost  all  moral  determinations 
and  conclusions.  Hume. 

Where  there  is  a moral  right  on  the  one  hand, 
no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it. 

L’ Estrange. 

The  true  ground  of  morality  can  only  be  the 
will  and  law  of  a God  who  sees  men  in  the 
dark,  has  in  his  hands  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  power  enough  to  call  to  account  the 
proudest  offender.  Locke. 

Moral  principles  require  reasoning  and  dis- 
course to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truths : 
they  lie  not  open  as  natural  characters  engraven 
on  the  mind.  Locke. 

I cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  trans- 
gress those  moral  rules  with  confidence  and 
serenity.  Locke. 

Such  are  the  opposite  errors  which  men  com- 
mit when  their  morality  is  not  a science  but  a 
taste,  when  they  abandon  eternal  principles  for 
accidental  associations.  We  have  illustrated 
our  meaning  by  an  instance  taken  from  history. 
We  will  select  another  from  fiction.  Othello 
murders  his  wife ; he  gives  orders  for  the  murder 


of  his  lieutenant;  he  ends  by  murdering  to 
self  Yet  he  never  loses  the  esteem  and  «f«- 

rion  orNorthem  readers.  His  mbeprd  to 
ardent  spirit  redeems  everything, 
peeling  confidence  with  which  he  listeM 
adviser  the  agony  with  which  he  shrinks  fmm 

I ago,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  object  o ^ ^ 
^haks^are^^^l^en 

Now  we  suspect  that  an  Italian  au  . 

fifteenth  century  would  have  felt  ve^iff^ 
Othello  would  have  ^ich  he 

tation  and  contempt.  The  fol  y wbose 

trusts  the  friendly  professions  of  ® with 
promotion  he  had  obstructed.  the^l  y 
which  he  takes  unsupporled^^ertmns, 
trivial  circumstances,  una!f * thewcul- 

the  violence  with  which  he  silcncts  th 
pation  till  the  exculpation  can  only 
his  misery,  would  have  exci  ^ conduct  of 
and  disgust  of  the  spectato  . ondemned; 

Iago  they  would  assuredly  have  conde n ^ 
but  they  would  have * condemn \ t 

deran  that  of  his  victim.  Some -h»  g their  dis- 
and respect  would  have  mingled  wi^  ^ 
approbation.  The  readiness  bill  with 

the  clearness  of  his  others 

which  he  penetrates  the  d,*PosU  illsure(l  to 
and  conceals  his  ow, »,  wou  d have  >» 
him  a certain  portron 

Mackiavellit  March,  W 

Every  age  and  every  nation 
acteristic  vices,  which  Prcva  , t0  avow,and 

which  scarcely  any  person  scruples  to  a ^ 

which  even  rigid  moralis  fashion  of 

- — change  tne  »»  d 

hion  of  their  h^ 
their  coaches;  take  some  other  kmd  jf  tbc 
under  their  patronage,  and [ wona  ^ ^ 


which  even  rigid  moransis  uu  f^hion  0f 
Succeeding  generations  cha  ge  bats  and 

their  morals  with  the  fashion  . . Jf  Priced- 
their  coaches;  take  some  othei 
ness  under  their  patronage,  an-  q .g  tbis  au. 
depravity  of  their  ancesto  . whicb  *s 

Posterity,  that  high  court  o [•«gcetnd dis- 
never  tired  of  eulogizing  its  3 a Roman 
cernment,  acts  on  such  . Finding  *5 
dictator  after  a general  mutiny.^  nished,  it 
delinquents  too  numerous  ^ be  P the  whole 
selects  some  of  them  at  haJf  » . are  not  more 
penalty  of  an  offence  in  which  th 
deeply  implicated  than  th . nt  mode  of 
Whether  decimation  be  a coi iv  n < ^ ^ 
military  execution,  we  know  » 0f such* 
emnly  protest  against  the 
principle  intone ; P»£Y! 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  fits  of 

British  public  in  one  °f ' [*  divorces, 

morality.  In  general,  elop*®*"^!^  We«sd 
family  quarrels  pass  with  littl  an(j  forget  li- 
the scandal,  talk  about  " * 0„  virtue  beto** 

But  once  in  six  or  seven  years 
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P“‘”geo“'  ,We  “"not  suffer  the  laws  of  re- 
liffion  and  decency  to  be  violated.  We  must 
make  a stand  against  vice.  We  must  teach 
libertines  that  the  English  people  appreciate  the 
importance  of  domestic  ties"  According  some 
tUh9fnTnaie  m no  resPect  m°re  depraved 
wUh  Ln^v  S ™ °?V °ffenCeS  haVe  been  treated 

ficeh  If  i ^ S OUt  as  an  «piatory  sacri- 
from  hLh  f?lChvdren»  are  to  be  taken 
trom  him.  If  he  has  a profession,  he  is  to  be 

SahtaSh1'*  iS  CU‘by  tba  higher  orders 
and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is,  in  truth,  a sort 

Ap  hthPP,ng'b°y’  by  whose  vicarious  agonies  all 
the  other  transgressors  of  the  same  class  are,  it 
IS  supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We  reflect 

co'l.r’Prmly  °n  our  own  severity  and 
compare  with  great  pride  the  high  standard  of 

ETv  “If  ‘She.a  'n  Eng,and  w'th  the  Parisian 
vS'  if  e"?  h °ur  anger  is  satiated.  Our 
ctim  is  ruined  and  heart-broken.  And  our 

Itfsdeafffl!0  S‘eep  forseven  X'ars  “ore. 

mestirh  “ h ho,Se  v,ces  which  destroy  do- 
"pressed  P'l,e?S0Ug  f as  much  “ P^ible 
bePre„rf  UA  eq“a.  T Clear  thal  they  cannot 
fore  E d f ?enal  leg,5lation-  It  is  there- 
shouldf  f "d.  |eS'rable  that  P“bI'C  opinion 
f d recff ' f a.ga,nst  them-  But  it  should 
tVnml  id  ga,"St  ,hem  uniformly,  steadily,  and 

TS  T'V’  "0t  >y  SUdde"  fos  and  s,arts-  There 

*h°“'d  Te  weight  and  °"e  measure.  Deci- 
khmem“  a!r°yS  f"  ohjectionable  mode  of  pun- 
dnteni  ’ a ,'s  tbe  resource  of  judges  too  in- 
discrimilf  h.aS,j 7 *°  investigate  facts  and  to 
is  an  hf;  y betWeen  shades  of  guilt.  It 

i Prac"ce,  even  when  adopted  by 
“al  offi  n naIS-  -When  ad°P'<=d  ^ «*  'ribu^ 
mtiona|P  i,  '•  °PIn,"“.  •*  's  infinitely  more  ir- 
ffiEi'sh  M good  ,hat  a certai“  portion  of 
acS  sb<  “ld , constantly  attend  on  certain  bad 

should i'Snot  good  that  the  offenders 
tef  of  E y hare  *°.stand  'he  risks  of  a lot- 

Moore  s Life  of  Byron,  June,  1831. 

and  "ngrawSfaldfh"8  !?  b°‘h  troublesome 
some  kind  n?  ’ nd  lhoueh  11  *»ay  serve  for 
tio7for  dv  c,°rnafent’  there  is  yet  no  founda- 
accordimr  tn  ^pers.trVcture  to  be  built  upon  it, 
constancy,  faith*  7'2'ZZIJITl  ‘hat 


appeal,  after  all,  must  be  made  to  every  mat 
consciousness.  And  why  not?  Ever?  “ h 
faculty  IS  proved  in  the  same  way.  Letany  01 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  in  men 
natural  taste  for  beauty.  He  will  be  met  I 
precisely  the  same  course  of  argument  as  th 
Which  attacks  the  existence  of  the  moral  sens 

blkmv  Tli We"  f tem!ed- ,he  for  mor. 
fecfln  f have  " "O'  i"  ‘he  same  pe 

fection.  In  some  it  is  undeveloped,  in  some 

be  urLf  ted'  • Inde.ed'  'he  same  objections  ma 
be  urged  against  the  perceptions  of  the  palat 
L fa"y°‘  ar  "a‘urei  sense.  That  someP  me 
love  the  taste  of  tobacco  by  no  means  prove 
wh,vf!ire‘S  "?•  a uatural  faculty  in  all  mei 
which  distinguishes  between  the  qualities  ol 
sweet  and  bitter. 

d,  1 JUDGE  George  Sharswood  : 
Blacks  tone's  Comment.  : Of  the  Nature  oj 
Laws  in  General , note. 

The  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  morality  ii 
what  is  properly  called  a sense  of  duty;  a prim 
aple  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  human  life, 
and  the  only  principle  by  which  the  bulk  of  man! 
kind  are  capable  of  directing  their  actions. 
There  is  scarce  any  man  who,  by  discipline, 
education,  and  example,  may  not  be  impressed 
with  a regard  to  those  general  rules  of  conduct 
as  to  act  upon  almost  every  occasion  with  toler- 
able decency,  and  through  the  whole  of  his  life 
avoid  a tolerable  degree  of  blame.  Without 
this  sacred  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  moral- 
ity, there  is  no  man  whose  conduct  can  be  much 
depended  upon.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the 
most  essential  difference  between  a man  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour  and  a worthless  fellow.  The 
one  adheres  on  all  occasions  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely to  his  maxims,  and  preserves  through  the 
whole  of  his  life  one  even  tenor  of  conduct, 
lhe  other  acts  variously  and  accidentally,  as 
humour,  inclination,  or  interest  chance  to  be 
uppermost.  Adam  Smith. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the 
freedom  of  that  principle  by  virtue  of  which  it 
is  in  the  agent’s  power,  having  all  things  ready 
and  requisite  to  the  performance  of  an  action, 
either  to  perform  or  not  perform  it. 

South. 


sincerity  are  «he  phU 
Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 
tense^v moral  bein£  a facul^y  or 

from  wrong  hAeemh’ableb  *°  dis,inguish  nght 

of  theories^™™  h e ?een  a great  number 
doctrine  of  a tbose  who  bave  reJected  the 

each  man  in  ,°ra  .sense*  They  have  succeeded 
°wn  tobe  haiOW,ng^ery  other  theoi7  but  his 
of  eve%  otwieSS;  Thtred™tio  adabsurdum 
framed  would  fl.ystein  wb,cb  ingenoity  has  ever 
of  a mclllnc  "e  Seem  to  leave  the  advocates 
^ sense  in  possession  of  the  field.  The 


It  holds  in  all  operative  principles  whatsoever, 
but  especially  in  such  as  relate  to  morality ; in 
which  not  to  proceed  is  certainly  to  go  backward. 

South. 

Good  and  evil  in  morality,  as  the  east  and 
west  are  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  founded  in 
and  divided  by  that  unalterable  situation  which 
they  have  respectively  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
universe.  South. 

Envy,  malice,  covetousness,  and  revenge  are 
abolished  : a new  race  of  virtues  and  graces, 
more  divine,  more  moral,  more  humane,  are 
planted  in  their  stead.  Sprat. 

To  Mr.  Locke  the  writings  of  Hobbes  sug 
gested  much  of  the  sophistry  displayed  in  the 
first  book  of  his  essay  on  the  factitious  nature  of 
our  moral  principles.  Dugald  Stewart. 
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MORALS,— MOTHER. 


It  is  found  by  experience,  those  men  who  set 
up  for  morality  without  regard  to  religion  are 
generally  but  virtuous  in  part.  Swift. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  from 
the  . . . ancient  sages  falls  very  short  of  that 
delivered  in  the  gospel.  Swift. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  dis- 
passion,  is  called  by  the  Sceptics  indisturbance, 
by  the  Molinists  quietism,  by  common  men 
peace  of  conscience.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Suppose  the  reverse  of  virtue  were  solemnly 
enacted,  and  the  practice  of  fraud  and  rapine, 
and  perjury  and  falseness  to  a man’s  word,  and 
all  vice,  were  established  by  law,  would  that 
which  we  now  call  vice  gain  the  reputation  of 
virtue,  and  that  which  we  now  call  virtue  grow 
odious  to  human  nature  ? Tillotson. 

The  moralist,  though  he  always  prefers  sub- 
stantial before  forms,  yet,  where  the  latter  affect 
the  former,  he  will  stickle  as  earnestly  for  them. 

A.  Tucker. 

A “ positive”  precept  concerns  a thing  that  is 
right  because  it  is  commanded  ; a moral  respects 
a thing  commanded  because  it  is  right.  A Jew 
was  bound  to  honour  his  parents,  and  also  to 
worship  at  Jerusalem:  the  former  was  com- 
manded because  it  was  right,  and  the  latter  was 
right  because  it  was  commanded. 

Whately. 


MOTHER. 


This  mother  and  her  son, — they  will  be  to- 
gether, that  is  something,  at  least  for  this  one 
journey.  Her  loving  eyes,  her  clasping  hand, 
are  making  very  much  of  him  while  he  is  yet 
within  her  gaze  and  grasp.  Tearless  eyes  and 
steady  hands  she  has.  She  comes  of  a sturdy 
race ; an  Englishwoman  born  and  bred  : sorrow 
and  she  have  been  far  too  long  acquainted  for 
her  to  fear  him  now.  By  the  delicate  white  fin- 
gers, by  the  grace  about  the  silvering  hair,  by 
the  voice  so  low  and  musical,  she  has  been  nur- 
tured tenderly,  and  known  ease  and  comfort,  if 
not  wealth ; but  by  those  well-worn  and  coarse 
widow’s-weeds,  there  has  been  a long  divorce- 
ment. The  boy  has  everything  about  him 
bright  and  new : the  blue  jacket  and  the  band 
of  gold  round  his  cap — which  he  especially  de- 
lights in — proclaim  the  middy ; and  he  is  going 
to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  time.  There  will  be 
a little  trembling  of  the  lip  at  the  very  last,  but 
that  will  be  all.  He  is  his  mother’s  son,  and,  if 
I read  him  aright,  he  will  not  fear  the  wildest 
of  seas  nor  the  fiercest  of  battles;  and  what 
would  I not  give  to  see  his  mother’s  looks  when 
first  she  reads  his  name  in  the  Gazette  of  victory  ! 

Household  Words. 

The  tie  which  links  mother  and  child  is  of 
such  pure  and  immaculate  strength  as  to  be 
never  violated,  except  by  those  whose  feelings 
are  withered  by  vitiated  society.  Holy,  simple, 
and  beautiful  in  its  construction,  it  is  the  - 


blem  of  all  we  can  imagine  of  fidelity  and 
truth  : is  the  blessed  tie  whose  value  we  feel  i 
the  cradle,  and  whose  loss  we  lament  on  the 
verge  of  the  very  grave,  where  our  mother 
moulders  in  dust  and  ashes.  In  all  our  tnak, 
amid  all  our  afflictions,  she  is  still  by  our  side . 
if  we  sin,  she  reproves  more  ,n  “r^*an  ‘ 
anger ; nor  can  she  tear  us  from  her  bosom,  no 

foreet  we  are  her  child. 
rg  Washington  Irving. 

There  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the  low 
of  a mother  to  a son,  that  transcends ; a l oth« 
affections  of  the  heart.  It  neither  to  be 
chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger 
nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled  by 
ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  eve^  comfort 
to  his  convenience ; she  will 
pleasure  to  his  enjoyment;  she  wil  g 0 
fame,  and  exult  in  his  prosperity;  andifadver^ 
sity  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the  ^ 

by  misfortune ; and  if  disgrace  sett  P d 
name,  she  will  still  love  and l cherish  hun, , tod 
if  all  the  world  beside  cast  him  off,  she  will 

all  the  world  to  him.  IrvinG. 

The  love  of  a mother  is  never 
never  changes,  it  never  tires.  A fath,er  . * 

turn  his  back  on  his  child,  brothers  an 
may  become  inveterate  enemies,  brands  m y 
desert  their  wives,  wives  their Rushan* .but  a 
mother’s  love  endures  through  all , g ^ 
pute.in  bad  repute,  in  the  face  of  the  won 
condemnation,  a mother  stil  ov  » ^ cvil 
hopes  that  her  child  may  turn  town 
ways,  and  repent ; still  ^}le /^"bosoni  with 
fant  smiles  that  once  filled . h . . of  ys 

rapture,  the  merry  laugh, the  w youth; 

childhood,  the  opening  promise  of  h y^  ^ 

unworthy.*"  W^hInotoh  1rv.no. 

The  loss  of  a mother  is  always  s^erelyfehr 


e loss  of  a mother  is  always  her 

even  though  her  health  may  ^Jh^care  of  her 
from  taking  any  active  Part . jnt  around 
family,  still  she  is  a sweet  rally.ng-pomt^j 
which  affection  and  obedienc  , ’ tKlte;  and 

tender  endeavours  to  please, , -nt  .g 

dreary  is  the  blank  when  su  P ^e^ore  Us: 
drawn  ! It  is  like  that  lonely  star  e ^ ^ jo 
neither  its  heat  nor  light  aje  anyt^g  ^ ^ 
themselves ; yet  the  shepher  w ^ ^ cye 
heart  sad  if  he  missed  it,  whe  riscl 

to  the  brow  of  the  mountain  ove 
when  the  sun  descends.  LAMARTiNB. 

As  the  health  and  strength  ^J^niethodi 
our  bodies  is  very  much  owing  50  the 

of  treating  us  when  we  were  young,  ^ 
soundness6  or  folly  of  our  .hint- 

owing  to  those  first  tempers  an  y love, 
ing  which  we  eagerly 

tenderness,  authority,  and  consta  Lav,'. 

of  our  mothers.  ,h,  cross,  i» 

Even  He  that  died  for  us  “P°n  b f death, 
the  last  hour,  in  the  unutterable  agony 
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MOTHER.— MOURNING. 


was  mindful  of  His  mother,  as  if  to  teich  us 
that  this  holy  love  should  be  our  last  worldly 
thought, — the  last  point  of  earth  from  which  the 
soul  should  take  its  flight  for  heaven. 

Longfellow. 

The  child  taketh  most  of  his  nature  of  the 
mother,  besides  speech,  manners,  and  inclina- 
tion, which  are  agreeable  to  the  conditions  of 
their  mothers. 

Edmund  Spenser  : On  Ireland. 


MOURNING. 

In  the  mean  time,  I cannot  but  consider,  with 
much  commiseration,  the  melancholy  state  of 
one  who  has  had  such  a part  of  himself  torn 
from  him,  and  which  he  misses  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life.  His  condition  is  like  that  of  one 
who  has  lately  lost  his  right  arm,  and  is  every 
moment  offering  to  help  himself  with  it.  He 
does  not  appear  to  himself  the  same  person  in 
his  house,  at  his  table,  in  company,  or  in  retire- 
ment ; and  loses  the  relish  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  diversions  that  were  before  entertaining  to 
him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  most 
agreeable  objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with 
whom  he  used  to  enjoy  them.  This  additional 
satisfaction  from  the  taste  of  pleasures  in  the 
society  of  one  we  love,  is  admirably  described 
by  Milton,  who  represents  Eve,  though  in  Para- 
dise itself,  no  farther  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
objects  around  her,  than  as  she  sees  them  in 
company  with  Adam. 

Addison  and  Steele:  Tat/er,  No.  114. 

The  true  way  to  mourn  the  dead  is  to  take 
care  of  the  living  who  belong  to  them.  These 
are  the  pictures  and  statues  of  departed  friends 
which  we  ought  to  cultivate,  and  not  such  as 
can  be  had  for  a few  guineas  from  a vulgar 
artist.  Burke  : 

To  the  Comte  d' Artois  ( Charles  X.), 
Nov.  6,  1793. 

To  be  left  alone  in  the  wide  world,  with 
scarcely  a friend, — this  makes  the  sadness  which, 
striking  its  pang  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
and  the  affectionate,  teaches  them  too  soon  to 
watch  and  interpret  the  spirit-signs  of  their  own 
heart.  The  solitude  of  the  aged,  when,  one  by 
one,  their  friends  fall  off,  as  fall  the  sere  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  autumn, — what  is  it  to  the 
overpowering  sense  of  desolation  which  fills 
almost  to  breaking  the  sensitive  heart  of  youth 
when  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  are  severed  ? 
Rendered  callous  by  time  and  suffering,  the  old 
feel  less,  although  they  complain  more:  the 
young,  « bearing  a grief  too  deep  for  tears,'’ 
shrine  in  their  bosoms  sad  memories  and  melan- 
choly anticipations,  which  often  give  dark  hues 
ro  their  feelings  in  after-life. 

Hawthorne. 

With  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting 
*°’*row>  that  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  with  tenderness,  i may  be 


observed  that  friendship  between  mortals  ca 
be  contracted  on  no  other  terms  than  that  on 
must  sometime  mourn  for  Jhe  other’s  death 
and  this  grief  will  always  yield  to  the  survive 
one  consolation  proportionate  to  his  affliction ; f<J 
the  pain,  whatever  it  be,  that  he  himself  feeU 
his  friend  has  escaped. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  17. 

My  only  consolation  is  in  that  Being  unde 
whose  severe  but  paternal  chastisement  I an 
bent  down  to  the  ground.  The  philosophy 
which  I have  learned  only  teaches  me  that 
virtue  and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings,  and  that  their  loss  is  irreparable.  If 
aggravates  my  calamity,  instead  of  consoling 
me  under  it.  My  wounded  heart  seeks  anothei 
consolation.  Governed  by  these  feelings,  which 
have  in  every  age  and  region  of  the  world 
actuated  the  human  mind,  I seek  relief  and  I 
find  it  in  the  soothing  hope  and  consolatory 
opinion  that  a Benevolent  Wisdom  inflicts  the 
chastisement  as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoyments 
of  human  life;  that  superintending  goodness 
will  one  day  enlighten  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounds our  nature  and  hangs  over  our  prospects ; 
that  this  dreary  and  wretched  life  is  not  the 
whole  of  man ; that  an  animal  so  sagacious  and 
provident,  and  capable  of  such  proficiency  in 
science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts  that 
perish  ; that  there  is  a dwelling-place  prepared 
for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the  ways  of 
God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  : 

On  the  death  of  his  wife , to  Rev.  Dr.  Parr. 

Solon  being  importun’d  by  his  friends  not  to 
shed  powerless  and  unprofitable  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  44  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
the  more  justly  shed  them,”  said  he,  44  because 
they  are  powerless  and  unprofitable.”  Socrates 
his  wife  exasperated  her  grief  by  this  circum- 
stance, 44  Oh,  how  unjustly  do  these  wicked 
judges  put  him  to  death !”  44  Why,”  replied 
he, 44  hadst  thou  rather  they  should  justly  ex- 
ecute me  ?”  Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

If  there  be  any  honour  in  lamenting  a hus- 
band, it  only  appertains  to  those  who  smil’d 
upon  them  whilst  they  had  them  : let  those  who 
wept  during  their  lives  laugh  at  their  deaths,  as 
well  outwardly  as  within.  Moreover,  never  re- 
gard those  blubber’d  eyes,  and  that  pitiful  voice; 
but  consider  her  deportments,  her  complexion, 
and  the  plumpness  of  her  cheeks  under  all  those 
formal  veils : ’tis  there  the  discovery  is  to  be 
made.  There  are  few  who  do  not  mend  upon’t, 
and  health  is  a quality  that  cannot  lye : that 
starch’d  and  ceremonious  countenance  looks 
not  so  much  back  as  forward,  and  is  rather  in- 
tended to  get  a new  one  than  to  lament  the  old. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xcii. 

To  be  impatient  at  the  death  of  a person 
concerning  whom  it  was  certain  he  must  die.  is 
to  mourn  because  thy  friend  was  not  born  an 
angel.  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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MUSIC. 


Excess  of  grief  for  the  deceased  is  madness  ; 
for  it  is  an  injury  to  the  living,  and  the  dead 
know  it  not.  Xenophon. 


MUSIC. 

Music,  among  those  who  were  styled  the 
chosen  people,  was  a religious  art.  The  songs 
of  Sion,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
in  high  repute  among  the  courts  of  the  Eastern 
monarchs,  were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and 
pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or  celebrated  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this 
holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian 
lyrics,  did  not  only  compose  the  words  of  his 
divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them  to  music 
himself : after  which,  his  works,  though  they 
were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became  the 
national  entertainment  as  well  as  the  devotion  of 
his  people.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  405. 

Music  when  thus  applied  raises  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  great  conceptions : it  strengthens 
devotion,  and  advances  praise  into  rapture. 

Addison. 


Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  af- 
finity with  the  affections;  as,  merry  tunes,  dole- 
ful tunes,  solemn  tunes,  tunes  inclining  men’s 
minds  to  pity,  warlike  tunes;  so  as  it  is  no 
marvel  if  they  alter  the  spirits,  considering  that 
tunes  have  a predisposition  to  the  motion  of  the 
spirits.  Lord  Bacon. 


That  which  I have  found  the  best  recreation 
both  to  my  mind  and  body,  whensoever  either 
of  them  stands  in  need  of  it,  is  music,  which 
exercises  at  once  both  body  and  soul ; especially 
when  I play  myself;  for  then,  methinks,  the 
same  motion  that  my  hand  makes  upon  the  in- 
strument, the  instrument  makes  upon  my  heart. 
It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composes  ray  thoughts, 
delights  my  ear,  recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not 
only  fits  me  for  after  business,  but  fills  my  heart 
at  the  present  with  pure  and  useful  thoughts; 
so  that  when  the  music  sounds  the  sweetliest  in 
my  ears,  truth  commonly  flows  the  clearest  into 
my  mind.  And  hence  it  is  that  I find  my  soul 
is  become  more  harmonious  by  being  accustomed 
so  much  to  harmony,  and  so  averse  to  all  man- 
ners of  discord  that  the  least  jarring  sounds, 
either  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very  harsh  and 
unpleasant  to  me.  Bishop  Beveridge. 


An  ancient  musician  informed  me,  that  there 
were  some  famous  lutes  that  attained  not  their 
full  seasoning  and  best  resonance  till  they  were 
about  fourscore  years  old.  Boyle. 


The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  1: 
there  that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the 
effect  music  has  on  us  ? A kind  of  inarticulate, 
unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments 
gaze  into  that!  Carlyle. 


How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  th 
aead  season ! In  the  daytime  it  would  not, 
could  not,  so  much  affect  the  ear.  All  ha 


monious  sounds  are  advanced  by  a silent  dark- 
ness: thus  it  is  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation: 
the  gospel  never  sounds  so  sweet  as  in  the  night 
of  preservation,  or  of  our  own  private  affliction; 
it  is  ever  the  same,  the  difference  is  in  our  dis- 
position to  receive  it  O God,  whose  praise  it 
is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  prosperity 
conscionable,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 


Again,  in  music,  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Morart, 
which  is  the  admiration  even  of  the  direst 
pedant  producible  from  the  ranks  of  musical 
connoisseurs,  is  also  the  irresistible  popular  at- 
traction which  is  always  sure  to  fill  the  pit  and 
gallery  at  the  opera.  Household  Words. 


Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos,  and 
pieces  of  music,  as  they  are  called,  do  plague 
and  embitter  my  apprehension. — Words  are 
something ; but  to  be  exposed  to  an  endless 
battery  of  mere  sounds;  to  be  long  a dying;  to 
lie  stretched  upon  a rack  of  roses ; to  keep  up 
languor  by  unintermitted  effort ; to  pile  honey 
upon  sugar,  and  sugar  upon  honey,  to  an  inter’ 
minable  tedious  sweetness ; to  fill  up  sound  with 
feeling,  and  strain  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  it, 
to  gaze  on  empty  frames,  and  be  forced  to  make 
the  pictures  for  yourself;  to  read  a book  all 
stops , and  be  obliged  to  supply  the  verbal  matter; 

to  invent  extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the 

vague  gestures  of  an  inexplicable  rambling 
mime,— these  are  faint  shadows  of  what  I have 
undergone  from  a series  of  the  ablest-execu  e 
pieces  of  this  empty  instrumental  music. 
v Lamb: 

Essays  of  Elia  : A Chapter  on  Ears. 


I have  amongst  men  of  parts  and  busin 
seldom  heard  any  one  commended  for  having 
an  excellency  in  music.  ^0CK 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets,  the  only 1 art 
that  can  calm  the  agitations  of  the  sou  . 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  delightfu  p 
ents  God  has  given  us.  kUT 

He  defended  the  use  of  instrumental  music 
in  public,  on  the  ground  that  the  notes  0 
organ  had  a power  to  counteract  the  m 
of  devils.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Music  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  mea 
to  assist  and  cherish  nature  in  her  firs 
tion,  and  send  their  minds  back  ^ 

good  tune.  M 

Of  all  the  liberal  arts,  music 
influence  over  the  passions,  and  is  tha 
the  legislator  ought  to  give  the  gre 
couragement.  A well-composed  song  ter 
and  softens  the  mind,  and  produces  a g 
effect  than  a moral  work,  which  convince 
reason,  but  does  not  warm  our  feelings, 
effect  the  slightest  alteration  in  ou£ha  'le 

Napoleon  I.,  at  St.  Helena. 


It  was  customary,  on  “®c.1®*f^?,the 
ince  round  the  altars  whilst  th  J ^ 
cred  hymns,  which  consisted  of  th 
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mysteries,  names. — NA  tural  religion. 


or  parts:  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe  was 
‘“”g  !n  ^jTiing  from  east  lowest;  the  other, 
named  antistrophe,  in  returning  from  west  to 
Sfi*"  "W  s'“d  b^ore  the  alu.  “ending 

the  epode,  which  was  the  last  part  of  the  songg 
Archbishop  John  Potter. 
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mysteries. 

or*S2h*<!SbutIdh  by  “k  hSVe  power*  pomp. 
1 L 1 ^ave  been  maintained  by  the 

~ of  true  believers  from  the7 days 

Neither*  will^h  and  wUI  f'  to  the  ^“rrection 
Neither  will  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  against 

Swift. 

the1  terT1  explaining  ‘be  mysteries  of 
tendeJA  eehgton : since  Providence  in. 
ded  there  should  be  mysteries  it  cannot  be 


gfabouMt0  Piet)r’  orthodo*),•  or  good  sense  t< 
s * Swift. 

If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  thi« 
great  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  some  othei 
mysteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  understand  them  unless  he  would  bestow 
on  us  some  new  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Swift. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Anaximander’s  opinion  is,  that  the  gods  are 
native,  rising  and  vanishing  again  in  long  pe- 
nods  of  time.  r.  Cudworth 

The  heathen  mythology  not  only  was  not 
true,  but  was  not  even  supported  as  true ; it  not 
only  deserved  no  faith,  but  it  demanded  none. 

Whately. 


NAMES. 

mlic  I‘JS  ,f?KCiation  which  gives  all  their 
JKJ?  d U 'heir  P°€,rJ’’  and  al>  ‘heir  proud 
° ,errltorial  and  family  names,  as 
hWCT  h‘ngS-  Coward  and  Howard  are  nearly 
tdenhc.1  sound.  If  Howard  had  been  the 
expression  for  a craven,  and  Coward  had  been 

Hues  S?'t,  ,he  Norfolk  du^ed°m,  Pope's 

alteration^— baVC  r'mtl",ed'  with  a very  slight 


' “"ff’1'.  f»°h,  or  sols,  or  Howard.  J 

lot  all  the  noble  blood  of  all  the  Coward.  1” 

1“  . *H.amdton>  Bamilton;  make  Douglas,  Pug. 

"?ake  Percy,  Bercy;  and  Stanley,  Tanley: 
and  ell'™  Wj  U d **  the  long-resounding  march 
W%  'Vme,0f  °f  ‘be  peer, 

dfrk  p,,  1 |hy’  ex!ct!y  where  they  are  now  : the 
the  hemf^r^  thc  *IotsPur  Bercy  would  be 
ilton  wo»M  Chace;  the  Princely  Bam- 

the  nob?e  Tahfad  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  and 
debate  J*  CLW<?uI<J.  be  the  fierce  Rupert  of 
of  the  ouiS  » thlS  1S- the  case’  why  shouId  one 

Tub^reCe  ?ymT^'T-he  Sn°°kses’  Timses> 

a conquero^if  me  may  come  when 

Will  ^ a5d  famUy’ 

ears  as  W#in.»J*  e °f  ^ubbs  88  grand  in  men’s 
" M WelI,ngton.  Household  Words, 

the  be^f6  °fjVery  unsteady  meaning  if 
that  cannot  L r*ferred  to  standards  without  us 

fectly  or  uncart  kn?W”  all»  or  but  very  imper- 
fuln««  nncertainly.  That  which  makes  doubt- 

i *he  ^"ifieation  of 

«f  ideasTh'ey^^tn  W°rdS>  “ 

"‘“oes'for  ' on,p*?*  ideas,  without  particular 

for  *em,  would  be  in  no  better  ^ase  than 


a bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  lay  unbound 
and  without  titles,  which  he  could  make  known 
to  others  only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets. 

Locke. 

The  generality  of  men  are  wholly  governed 
by  names,  in  matters  of  good  and  evil,  so  far  as 
these  qualities  relate  to  and  affect  the  actions 
of  men*  South. 


NATURAL  RELIGION. 

As  concerning  Divine  Philosophy,  or  Natural 
Theology,  it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudiment  of 
knowledge  concerning  God  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  contemplation  of  his  creatures ; 
which  knowledge  maybe  truly  termed  divine  in 
respect  of  the  object,  and  natural  in  respect 
of  the  light.  The  bounds  of  this  knowledge 
are,  that  it  sufficeth  to  convince  atheism,  but  not 
to  inform  religion.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Advancement  of  Learnings  B.  ii. 

A few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may, 
for  a season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul, 
but  can  never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish 
it  but  that,  at  some  lucid  intervals,  it  will  re- 
cover itself  again,  and  shine  forth  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  conscience.  Bentley. 

In  everything  the  consent  of  all  nations  is  to 
be  accounted  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  resist  it 
is  to  resist  the  voice  of  God.  Cicero. 

We  may  discover  by  the  light  of  nature  the 
existence  of  a Being  who  is  possessed  of  all 
possible . perfection.  The  works  of  God  suffi- 
ciently display  his  goodness,  wisdom, and  power, 
but  with  respect  to  the  application  of  these  in 


NATURAL  RELIGION.— NATURE. 


any  particular  instance  it  leaves  us  entirely  at  a 
a loss  We  have  no  measure  which  we  can  ap-  € 
ply  to  the  operations  of  an  infinite  mind;  and  t 
therefore,  though  we  may  be  assured  that  the  i 
Divine  Being  possesses  all  the  attributes  which 
compose  supreme  excellence,  it  is  impossible  for  . 
us  to  say,  in  particular  instances,  what  path  ol  , 
conduct  may  best  consist  with  those  Per[ectJ°1's 
in  their  most  extensive  operation.  Indeed,  to 
discover  not  only  the  leading  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  but  to  be  acquainted  before- 
hand with  every  direction  they  will  take,  would 
be  fully  to  comprehend  the  Most  High. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Excellency  of  the  Christian  Dispensation. 

No  man  can  attain  belief  by  the  bare  con- 
templation of  heaven  and  earth,  for  they  neither 
are  sufficient  to  give  us  as  much  as  the  least 
spark  of  light  concerning  the  very  principal 
mysteries  of  our  faith.  Hooker. 

The  existence  of  God  is  so  many  ways  mani- 
fest, and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  congru- 
ous to  the  light  of  reason,  that  a great  part  of  | 
mankind  give  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature. 

Locke. 

I call  that  natural  religion  which  men  might 
know,  and  should  be  obliged  to  know,  by  the 
mere  principles  of  reason,  improved  by  con- 
sideration and  experience,  without  the  help  of 
revelation.  Bishop  Wilkins. 


and  such  like  men,  never  suspected  gudty  of  “ 
excessive  devotion:  then  should  our  headsbe 
affected  with  thankful  sense,  and  our  lips  break 
forth  in  praise.  Barr0^ 

This  happy  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
should  be  cherished  in  young  persons  Iten- 
I gages  them  to  contemplate  *eCreat°r.  V 
wonderful  works ; it  purifies  and  barmon  ^ ^ 
soul,  and  prepares  it  for  moral  and  ln,eUec'"a. 
disciplines  it  supplies  a never-failingso“r 
amusement ; it  contributes  even  to  bodily  beaiuv 
and,  as  a strict  analogy  subsist 
and  moral  beauty,  it  leads  the  heartbyan  ej 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  o , ^ 

recommends  virtue  for  its  transcentot  cvd 

ness,  and  makes  vice  appear  he , object  ot  m 
tempt  and  abomination.  An  rntimateacquamt 
ancewith  the  best  descriptive 
Milton,  and  Thomson,  but  above  all  vnti  ^ 
divine  Georgic — joined  to  some  j. 

art  of  drawing,  will  PJ^e  fece of  nature 

bility  in  early  yearn;  for  then  f»  >t 


bility  in  early  years;  tor  men 
has  novelty  superadded  to 

passions  are  not  pre-engaged,  “e  h j 

from  care,  and  the  imago  |mn 


NATURE. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in  a 
spot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees,  that 
smiles  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  gives 
us  a view  of  the  most  gay  season  in  the  midst 
of  that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy. 

Addison. 

They  follow  Nature  in  their  desires,  carrying 
them  no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off 
at  the  point  at  which  excess  would  grow  trouble- 
some. Addison. 

The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a thousand  views 
and  reviews:  the  more  frequently  and  narrowly 
we  look  into  them,  the  more  occasion  we  shall 
have  to  admire  their  beauty.  Atterbury. 

When  we  contemplate  the  wonderful  works 
of  Nature,  and,  walking  about  at  leisure,  gaze  I 
upon  this  ample  theatre  of  the  world,  consider- 
ing the  stately  beauty,  constant  order,  and  sump- 
tuous furniture  thereof ; the  glorious  splendour 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavens ; the  pleas- 
ant fertility  of  the  earth  ; the  curious  figure  and 
fragrant  sweetness  of  plants ; the  exquisite  frame 
of  animals ; and  all  other  amazing  miracles  of 
nature,  wherein  the  glorious  attributes  of  God, 
especially  His  transcendent  goodness,  are  more 
conspicuously  displayed : so  that  by  them,  not 
only  large  acknowledgments,  but  even  gratula- 
tory  hymns,  as  it  were,  of  praise  have  been  ex- 
torted from  the  mouths  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Galen, 


romantic.  , 

It  is  strange  to  observe  the  ^lousn^  °f 
some  men,  before  whom  all  ^ 

heaven  and  earth  pass  in  d J . ^ir  fanCy, 
out  touching  their  hearts,  elevat  g * Even 
or  leaving  any  durable  rem*n^  many 
of  those  who  pretend  to  sensibi  y,  01 

are  there  to  whom  the 

setting  sun,  the  sparkling  c and  roar- 

night  sky,  the  mountain h^eSt all  the  melo- 
ing  to  the  storm,  or  warbling  interchange 
dies  of  a summer  evening , the  svr  lftWn> 

of  hill  and  dale,  shade  and  sunshir i ,gr  ^ 
and  water,  which  an  extensiv  ^ ? lovely, 
to  the  view  ; the  sceneryof  th  ^ the  many 


so  majestic,  ana  so  ircure  vegetable 

pleasing  varieties  of  the/  ^n  much  real  satis- 

kingdoms,  could  never  affor  - & ^H-room, 

faction  as  the  steam  and  noise  t ^ ^ opera, 
the  insipid  fiddling  and  ^j1.  card-table! 

or  the  vexations  and  wrangg|^IE . Essays. 

I hope  to  make  it  appear  ^cesity  of  intro- 
dramatic  poem  of  nature  is  Bentley- 

ducing  a God.  ^ 

Nature  sometimes  roea"V Nature  h°i>> 
ture,  or  Natura  naturans,  • . immatcnab 

man  partly  corporeal  an°  P yused  the  *ord 
For  Nature,  in  this  sense,  may '<*  ^ ,hal  on 


For  Nature,  in  mis  sci.«,  ■ _ that  o» 

“Creator.”  Nature  s?me‘’Tit  iTa^d  is  called; 
whose  account  a thing  is  what  it  1 ,e  y„, 

as  when  we  define  the  nature  of  an  *8^ 


as  when  we  define  the  naiu  essence  oi 

nature,  in  this  sense,  may  be  « ^ Xiongs 

quality.  Nature  sometimes  mean  oraccrues  to 

to  a living  creature  at  its  n y*  noble 

it  at  its  birth ; as  when  we  sa^  a ^ 

by  nature;  a child  is  na!“^  L man  was bort 
may  be  expressed  by  say*ng»  Nature  some* 

so,  the  thing  was  generated  scb.  loc0ino- 

times  means  an  internal  principle 
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nature. 


if  We  say'  the  s,°ne  falls,  or  the  Bame 

rr^aaa^VjS 

a uree.  Nature  sometimes  means  the  aggregate 
O!  the  powers  belonging  to  a body,  esnffialW  a 

Iritrone'orf ’theniPrySiCianS  Say  ,hat  "al“re 
rare  P^r  iv  re  !.eft  t0  herself  wil1  d°  the 
„ _ °r  ,kls  may  he  used,  constitution,  tem- 
peramcnt,  or  structure  of  the  body.  Nature  is 

worksko*Godf0r  thf.  sys"m  °f  the  corporeal 
works  ol  God;  as,  there  is  no  phcenix  or  chi- 

mera  ,n  nature. . For  nature,  thusTphed  we 
may  use,  the  world,  or  the  universe.  Nature*' 

duTv  if’.vnde'd’  tak“  for  a Wnd  of  sem  ! 
duty.  I„  th,s  sense  lt  is  better  not  to  use  it  at 

Boyle. 


Of  nature- whi/bTf  ?°d  “ ,0  adore  the 
to  be  the’nlh  h, 1 define,  not,  with  the  schools, 
P?  c,pl,e  of  motlon  and  rest,  but  that 
^aight  and  regular  line,  that  settled  and  con. 

the  acfio'nT^V*  Sd0,n  °f  God  ha,h  ordai"ed 

several  kinds  * ‘Tf'?’  according  to  their 
of  nature  th#»  ™ * l-  A"dr,tilus  1 call  the  effects 
instr^L  u °yks  of  God>  whose  hand  and 
hfe  She  °nJy  ,S  : and  therefore  to  ascribe 

Jf  the  "4  U"t0,  her’  is  to  devolve  the  honour 
which  if  SPa  agCnt  Upon  the  instrument; 

housTserandSouUP  “d  ^^^yhav^bum  oZ 

Religio  Medici,  Part  I.,  xvi.  , 
Neyer  was  there  a jar  or  discord  between 

no,niverSdidNe,It  ^ S°Und  policy‘  Never» 

say  another  K S&7  thine  and  Wisdom 
in  them Nor  are  sentiments  of  elevation 
never  ^lH  W and  unnatural.  Nature  is 
forms  The1?^ ty  herself  than  in  her  grandest 
vernal  rnhK  °f  Belv^ere  (if  the  uni- 

as  much  yCt  Cft  him  at  Belvedere)  is 

of  RembranrfftUre  **  a?y  figare  from  the  pencil 
of  Teniers  Tn^  *"/  ?lo.Wn  in  the  rustic  revels 
is  in  great  11  [S  wben  a S^at  nation 

themseh«  to  t?*u  t,es  •that  minds  must  exalt 
mseives  to  the  occasion,  or  a>l  is  lost. 

Letiers  091  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  m’.,  1797. 

* semimenfof1 nS*  9hristian  exercise  to  extract 
ances  of  Nature  W°rkS  appear’ 

flower,  and  iW.  P ?avlour  expatiates  on  a 
«nen  r facnodnfidrS  the  delightful  argu- 

‘hartaste  " v heCe  He  us  to  fee 

the  same  heartm  CO®b,ncd  with  piety,  and  that 
“riouTfnX  be  occupied  with  all  that  is 
he*  at  the  samp  ®.nte,nP]ation  of  religion,  and 
loveliness  of  Nature?*  t0  the  CharmS  and 
Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 


properly  speaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
God  Producing  certain  effects  in  a contim 
o£r,(?0mlant’  and  uniform  manner, _wh 
course  or  manner  of  acting,  being  in  ev 
movement  perfectly  arbitrary,  is  JeZ  To 
altered  any  time  as  to  be  preserved. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke 
. The  "ford  nature  has  been  used  in  tw  > sens 
tVeriaiaCTnerhanfid  P^$ively’  ^ergetic  and  r 
cinle  of  ™t,  h*C  firSt.  U S,gnifies  the  inward  pr 
aThin/jha  -eVer  ,S  rCC»uisite  tor  the  reality 

a thing  as  existent In  the  second  or  ma 

nal  sense  of  the  word  nature,  we  mean  bv 
the  sum  total  of  all  things,  so  far  as  they  a 
sibl^exnl  °Ur  Sense^  and  consequently  ofXp< 
wheih?rne?Ce’Tthe  aS6regate  of  phenomfr 
Tuhr  inn  g for  our  outward  senses  or  f 

our  inner  sense.  Coleridge. 

*at/,re  n?ver  deceives  you : the  rocks,  tl 
mountains,  the  streams,  always  speak  the  san 
iST*  a sbower  of  snow  may  hide  tl 

render  f)T0WdS  T-  ipS,S’  a thunder-storm  im 
render  theblue  limpid  streams  foul  and  turbi 
lent;  but  these  effects  are  rare  and  transient:  i 
a ^ b°fT’  or  at  most  m a few  days,  all  th 
f bea“  y a^C  renovated.  And  natm 
affords  no  continued  trains  of  misfortunes  an 

hum*  S?Ch  “ dePend  uP°n  the  constitute 
of  humamty ; no  hopes  forever  blighted  in  th 

taken"?  ^ ^ °f  ,ife'  beauty’  a"d  promise 
taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruit 

?.r*  al and  sweeti  she  affords  none  of 
those  blighted  ones,  so  common  in  the  life  of 
man  and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  the  Dead 
?/a’Jre;band  bea,ltiful  to  the  sight,  but,  when 
tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes. 

Sir  H.  Davy. 


There 


monly  callS  th?  ?UCb  thi?g  as  wbat  men  com_ 
of  nature  ^f°UreC  °f  nature'  or  the  power 
re<  Ue  course  of  nature,  truly  and 


rant  that  n^ure  all  poets  ought  to  study  ; 
thintbenkbu  ^o  ouclen, ably  follows,  that  those 
things  which  delight  all  ages  must  have  been 
an  imitation  of  nature.  Dryden. 

Since  a true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us 
pleasure,  a lively  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or 
painting  must  produce  a much  greater. 

Dryden. 

Surely  there  is  something  in  the  unruffled 
caIm  of  nature  that  overawes  our  little  anxieties 
and  doubts:  the  sight  of  the  deep-blue  sky,  and 
the  clustering  stars  above,  seem  to  impart  a quiet 
to  the  mmd.  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Pantheism,  when  explained  to  mean  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  of  God  in 
nature,  is  atheism ; and  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa 
has  been  so  regarded  by  many.  When  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  absorption  of  nature  in 
God,  of  the  finite  in  the  infinite,  it  amounts  to 
an  exaggeration  of  atheism.  Fleming. 

To  say  the  principles  of  nature  must  needs  be 
such  as  philosophy  makes  it,  is  to  set  bounds  to 
omnipotence.  Glanvill. 

. I*.*8  a greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  cap- 
tivating Nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our 
purposes,  than  to  have  learned  all  the  intrigues 
*f  P°Iicy-  Glanvill. 
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NATURE. 


Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and  de- 
velopment, and  attaches  her  curse  on  all  inac- 
tion. GoETHE* 

Many  excellent  things  are  in  nature  which  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  from  us,  and  unacces- 
sibleness  to  them,  are  not  within  any  of  our 
faculties  to  apprehend.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  term  nature  is  used  sometimes  in  a wider, 
sometimes  in  a narrower  extension.  When  em- 
ployed in  its  most  extensive  meaning,  it  em- 
braces the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter. 
When  employed  in  its  most  restricted  significa- 
tion, it  is  a synonyme  for  the  latter  only,  and  is 
♦hen  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  former. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  knowledge  of  that  which  a man  is  in 
reference  unto  himself  and  other  things  in  rela- 
tion unto  man,  I may  term  the  mother  of  all 
those  principles  which  are  decrees  in  that  law 
of  nature ; whereby  human  actions  are  framed. 

Hooker. 


Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God 
of  nature?  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  are. 
Those  things  which  nature  is  said  to  do  are  by 
divine  art  performed,  using  nature  as  an  instru- 
ment: nor  is  there  any  such  knowledge  divine 
in  nature  herself  working,  but  in  the  guide  of 
nature’s  work.  Hooker. 

Nature,  the  handmaid  of  God  Almighty,  doth 
nothing  but  with  good  advice,  if  we  make  re- 
searches into  the  true  reason  of  things. 

James  Howell. 

It  is  a great  mortification  to  the  vanity  of  man 
that  his  utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal 
the  meanest  of  nature’s  productions  either  for  i 
beauty  or  value.  Hume. 

I am  persuaded  that  the  more  we  inquire  and 
search  into  the  economy  of  Nature,  so  far  from 
finding  any  defects,,  we  shall  have  more  and 
more  reason  to  be  convinced  that  not  only  every 
bird,  but  every  animal,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  chief  object  of  a naturalist  should  be  al- 
ways to  “ look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s 
God;”  and  if  we  do  so  with  a sincere  desire  to 
be  benefited  by  the  survey,  we  shall  have  fresh 
cause  for  wonder  and  admiration,  and  find  our 
minds  more  fitted  to  receive  the  good  impres- 
sions which  such  a study  must  produce. 

E.  Jesse. 

A man  finds  in  the  productions  of  Nature  an 
inexhaustible  stock  of  material  upon  which  he 
can  employ  himself,  without  any  temptation  to 
envy  or  malevolence ; and  has  always  a certain 
prospect  of  discovering  new  reasons  for  adoring 
the  Sovereign  Author  of  the  universe. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  principal  operations  of  nature  are  not  the 
absolute  annihilation  and  new  creation  of  what 
we  call  material  substances,  but  the  temporary 
extinction  and  reproduction — or  rather,  in  one 
Word,  the  transmutation — of  forms. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 


To  counsel  others,  a man  must ^ furmshed 
with  an  universal  store  in  himself  |o  the^* 
edge  of  all  nature : that  is  the  matter  and  seed 
plot : these  arc  the 
invention.  3 

Persons  and  humours  may  be  jumbled  and  dis- 
guU^d ^but  nature,  like 

The  works  of  nature  and  the  wQrksofreve, 
lation  display  religion  to  mankind  in  c 
so  large  and  visible  that  those  who  are  nrt  quite 
blind  may  in  them  see  and  read 
ciples  and  most  necessary  part  * . cjje(j 

thence  penetrate  into  those  infinit  P 
with  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  kno^)CK^ 

So  true  is  it  that  natureT 
art  cannot  imitate.  Lord 

Nature  will  be  reported:  the 

gaged  in  writing  its  history.  ^ The  roll* 

pebble,  goes  attended  by  its  shadow  The  ~ 
imx  rock  leaves  its  scratches  on  the  mountain, 
the  river  its  channels  in  thef5°j]’^  fcrfdieir 
bones  in  the  stratum  the  faUen  drop 

modest  epitaph  in  the  coal. 
makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  G but 


footstep  in  the  snow,  or  along  the  &ro  ^ 
prints  in  characters  moref°iI^: frills  itself 
of  its  march  ; every  act  of  m - his  Qwn 
in  the  memories  of  his  fello,^s{h  ky  0f  tokens, 
face.  The  air -is  full  of  sounds  .the  sky  ^ 


the  ground  of  memoranda  and  signatures; - 

every  object  is  covered  over  with  hints  w 
speak  to  the  intelligent.  GH  Miller. 

In  those  vernal  seasons  of the and 
air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  w ^ an(j  see 
sullenness  against  nature  no  reioicing  with 
her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  rejoun^ 
heaven  and  earth.  # 

But  whoever  shall  represent  o ^ mother 
in  a picture,  that  great  maiesty  and  lus- 
nature,  pourtrayed  m her  ful  J ) V erai 

tre ; whoever  in  her  face  rea^d  so  g^  ^ 
and  so  constant  a variety , not  himself, 

serve  himself  in  that  han  the  least 

but  a whole  kingdom,  no  bigg« m^rison  of  the 
touch  or  prick  of  a pact  “SW*  things 
whole;  that  man  alone  »aW*  deur. 

according  to  their  true  estim  MqNT  °igNK: 


ch.  xxv. 


« Cotton’s  3d  ^ ^ 

Divine  Providence  ^ n carp*, 

everywhere,  not  with  a nourishing 

but  with  succulent  herbage  an 
upon  which  most  beasts  feed.  ^ T MorR 

He  who  believes  the 
ceeded  from  Him  who  is  die  A sortof 
may  well  expect  to  find  ‘he  roconstilution  of 
culties  in  it  as  are  found  ORIgKI*  : . 

Nature‘ 

Analogy  of  Religion). 
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rhe  Author  of  nature  has  not  given  laws  to 
the  universe  which,  like  the  institutions  of  men 
carry  m themselves  the  elements  of  their  own 
destruction.  He  has  not  permitted  in  his  works 
any  symptom  of  infancy  or  old  age,  or  any  sign 
by  which  we  may  estimate  either  their  future  or 

nn PKS/  durat,°P*  ,He  may  put  an  end,  as  he 
no  doubt  gave  a beginning,  to  the  present  sys- 
tem at  some  determinate  period  of  time;  but 
rest  assured  that  this  great  catastrophe 
"‘.1  not  ^ brought  about  by  the  laws  now  ex- 
isting, and  that  it  is  not  indicated  by  anythin*? 
which  we  perceive.  7 6 

John  Playfair  : Works,  iv.  55. 

Nature  and  truth,  though  never  so  low  or 

2fr’  are  yet  Phasing,  when  openly  and  art- 
lessly represented.  7 pOPE 

Our  senses,  however  armed  or  assisted,  are 
too  gross  to  discern  the  curiosity  of  the  work- 
manship of  nature.  pAy 

whTrh  ffWsf  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to 
which  effects  are  produced;  but  there  must  be 
a cause  which  operates  according  to  these  rules. 
nm-M"  1 of  navigation  never  steered  a ship, 
nor  the  law  of  gravity  never  moved  a planet. 

T.  Reid. 

ists  oCr  wheth«r  P°ets,  painters,  moral- 

‘S^;ir°;  b’stomns,  which  are  built  upon  general 
for  th!.'}  f0,ever;  while  those  which  depend 
habi*  I"  eX,f-t?Ce  onPanicular  customs  and 
V,ew  of  nature»  or  the  fluctua- 

which  fi^Sh,°n’,Ca"  °"ly  be  coeval  with  that 
which  first  raised  them  from  obscurity. 

> Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

calmh3h?ligi?"  in  fve,7thine  around  us— a 
“ “ ?"d  h ^ ru  'g,on  ln  the  “"breathing  things 
7.  Ch,  Tf"  would  do  we"  to  imitate, 
as  it  » a"d  blessed  influence,  stealing  in, 

Z “P0n  the  hearti  “ c°mes 

? lt!ou.t  excitement;  it  has  no 
ou^e  on  ft,  °m’  '?  ,tS  aPProaches ; it  does  not 
the  he  pa5810"5:  il  is  “"trammelled  by 
lions  nrd™  a"d-  "."fbadowed  by  the  supersti- 
‘Vs  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its 
of  the  rfe°rcn*t  from  the  immediate  presence 
ens  it-  it  -a  ®Plnt»  which  pervades  and  quick- 
OM  ' J Wmt*n  °?  '.he  arched  sky ; it  looks 
and  in  th  i >t  is  on  the  sailing  cloud 

and  Zn!  ,nVV5lb'e  wind  i '<  is  among  the  hills 
mounta  i r °f-the  earlh’  where  the  shrubless 
^ p,erces  the  ,hin  atmosphere  of 
tua^LT  ^u  °r  Where  ,he  tnighty  forest  flue 
of  ereen  for**  st™”?wind  with  its  dark  waves 
lanfuan.  ^,5®*  %.'*  ?s  sPread  out,  like  a legible 
C oc«„'  -V  *be  broad  face  of  the  unsleep- 
which  unlifV  P°etry  of  nature;  it  is  this 

enotoh  ^ th?  within  us  untiI  il  is  strong 
of  nmL  ? OVerIL°ok  thc  Endows  of  our  placf 
chain  ttta!°l!-!  7h  ch  breaks,  link  after  link,  the 
opens  'tn  „bmdS  us.  ‘°  materiality ; and  which 

be^»dhroS”,UOn  aWOrM 

“eeNd?or'a,!“^  plenty  of  beauties,  that  no  man 
plain  if  the  deformed  are  cloistered  up. 

Rymer  ; Tragedies.  1 


In  nature,  all  is  managed  for  the  best,  with 
perfect  frugality  and  just  reserve,  profuse  tc 
none,  but  bountiful  to  all;  never  employing  or 
one  thing  more  than  enough,  but  with  exact 
economy  retrenching  the  superfluous,  and  add- 
mg  force  to  what  is  principal  in  everything. 

Shaftesbury. 

The  consequence  has  been  (in  too  many 
physical  systems),  to  level  the  study  of  nature 
m point  of  moral  interest,  with  the  investiga’ 
tions  of  the  algebraist.  ° 

Dugald  Stewart. 


NECESSITY. 

1 • *,WO?ldrhave  no  man  discouraged  with  that 
kind  of  life  or  series  of  actions  in  which  the 
choice  of  others  or  his  own  necessities  may 
have  engaged  him.  Addison. 

If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come 
to  pass  by  inevitable  necessity,  then  what  are 
all  interrogations  and  objurgations,  and  repre- 
hensions and  expostulations? 

Bishop  Bramhall. 

A man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  an- 
other s necessity  than  he  that  has  more  strength 
can  seize  upon  a weaker,  master  him  to  his 
obedience,  and,  with  a dagger  at  his  throat, 
otter  him  death  or  slavery.  Locke. 


NEIGHBOURS. 

In  a great  town,  where  it  is  said  no  man 
knows  his  neighbour,  less  is  to  be  observed  of 
nature;  more  of  man.  It  is  well  not  to  know 
one’s  neighbours ; but  it  is  ill  not  to  observe 
them.  Friends  and  associates  are  chosen  in  a 
great  town  upon  higher  grounds  than  the  mere 
accident  of  the  position  of  a house;  and,  if 
there  be  no  perfectly  distinct  reason  for  a per- 
sonal acquaintance,  it  is  best  not  to  know  so 
much  as  the  names  of  those  persons  who  live 
within  sight  of  one’s  windows.  But  they 
should  all  be  studied  carefully  as  problems 
through  the  window-pane.  But  why  they, 
rather  than  other  people?  Because  they  are* 
there-  Household  Words. 

Watching  them  in  that  manner,  we  can  care 
much  about  their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ; 
can  become  strongly  interested  in  them,  living, 
working,  loving,  erring,  shifting  out  of  sight, 
and  giving  place  to  others.  The  row  of  homes 
over  the  way  adds,  thus,  to  the  ever-changing 
problem  offered  by  the  stream  of  people  passing 
up  and  down  the  street,  not  a few  of  the  mys 
teries  attached  to  men  and  women  gathered  in 
a settled  habitation.  Household  Words. 


NIGHT. 

Why  does  the  evening,  does  the  night,  put 
warmer  love  in  onr  hearts  ? Is  it  the  nightly 
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NIGHT.— NOBILITY. 


pressure  of  helplessness  ? or  is  it  the  exalting 
separation  from  the  turmoils  of  life,  that  veiling 
of  the  world  in  which  for  the  soul  nothing  then 
remains  but  souls?— is  it  therefore  that  the 
letters  in  which  the  loved  name  stands  written 
on  our  spirit  appear  like  phosphorous  writing 
by  night,  on  fire,  while  by  day,  in  their  cloudy 
traces,  they  but  smoke  ? Richter. 


NOBILITY. 

A great  and  potent  nobility  addeth  majesty  to 
a monarch,  but  diminisheth  power;  and  putteth 
life  and  spirit  into  the  people,  but  presseth  their 
fortune.  It  is  well  when  nobles  are  not  too 
great  for  sovereignty  nor  for  justice;  and  yet 
maintained  in  that  height  as  the  insolency  of 
inferiors  may  be  broken  upon  them  before  it 
come  on  too  fast  upon  the  majesty  of  kings.  A 
numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and  incon 
venience  in  a state,  for  it  is  a surcharge  of  ex 
pense ; and,  it  being  of  necessity  that  many  of 
the  nobility  fall  in  time  to  be  weak  in  fortune, 
it  maketh  a kind  of  disproportion  between 
honour  and  means.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XV,  Of  Nobility. 

As  for  nobility  in  particular  persons : it  is  a 
reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle,  or  build- 
ing, not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a fair  timber  tree 
sound  and  perfect ; how  much  more  to  behold 
an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath  stood 
against  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time?  for 
new  nobility  is  but  the  act  of  power,  but  ancient 
nobility  is  the  act  of  time.  Those  that  are  first 
raised  to  nobility  are  commonly  more  virtuous, 
but  less  innocent,  than  their  descendants:  for 
there  is  rarely  any  rising  but  by  a commixture 
of  good  and  evil  arts:  but  it  is  reason  the 
memory  of  their  virtues  remain  to  their  pos- 
terity, and  their  faults  die  with  themselves. 
Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth  industry ; 
and  he  that  is  not  industrious  envieth  him  that 
is:  besides,  noble  persons  cannot  go  much 
higher : and  he  that  standeth  at  a stay  when 
others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy. 
On  the  other  side,  nobility  extinguisheth  the 
passive  envy  from  others  towards  them,  because 
they  are  in  possession  of  honour.  Certainly, 
kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall 
find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a better  slide 
into  their  business : for  people  naturally  bend 
fo  them  as  born  in  some  sort  to  command. 

Lord  Bacon : 
Essay  XV.,  Of  Nobility. 

He  valued  ancient  nobility ; and  he  was  not 
disinclined  to  augment  it  with  new  honours. 
He  valued  the  old  nobility  and  the  new,  not  as 
an  excuse  for  inglorious  sloth,  but  as  an  incite- 
ment to  virtuous  activity.  He  considered  it  as 
a sort  of  cure  for  selfishness  and  a narrow  mind, 
— conceiving  that  a man  born  in  an  elevated 
place  in  himself  was  nothing,  but  everything  in 
what  went  before  and  what  was  to  come  after 
him.  Without  much  speculation,  but  by  the 
sure  instinct  of  ingenuous  feelings,  and  by  the 


dictates  of  plain,  unsophisticated,  natural  under- 
standing, he  felt  that  no  great  commonwealth 
could  by  any  possibility  long  subsist  without  a 
body  of  some  kind  or  other  of  nobility  decorated 
with  honour  and  fortified  by  unvilege.  This 
nobility  forms  the  chain  that  connects  the  ages 
of  a nation,  which  otherwise  (with  Mr.  Paine) 
would  soon  be  taught  that  no  one  generation  can 
bind  another.  He  felt  that  no  political  fabnc 
could  be  well  made,  without  some  such  order  ot 
things  as  might,  through  a series  of  time,  affoM 
a rational  hope  of  securing  unity,  coherence, 
consistency,  and  stability  to  the  state-  _ 

BURKE : 

Letter  to  a Noble  Lord  on  the  Attacks  upon 
his  Pension,  1796. 


Time  hath  his  revolutions:  thfre  must  be  » 
period  and  an  end  to  all  temporal  thin^/^ 
rerum — an  end  of  names  and  dignities,  and 

whatsoever  is  terrene  j—and  why  n ^ 

Vere?— for  where  is  Bohun?  Where  is 
bray?  Where  is  Mortimer?  N^  ^,ch  ? 
more,  and  most  of  all,  where  11 
They  are  entombed  in  the  urns  and  P“l  d 
of  mortality.  Yet  let  the  name  of  De  Vere 
so  long  as  it  pleaseth  God.  r 

Lord  Chief -Justice  Crewe- 
Oxford  Peerage  Case,  A.D.  I 5- 

We  must  have  kings,  we  must  have  nobles, 
nature  is  always  providing  such  in  e 17  7 

only  let  us  have  the  real  >»^  * **^ 

In  every  society  some  are  born  to  ru  , n 

to  advise.  The  chief  is  the  ch  ef  all  the  w^ 
over,  only  not  his  cap  and  plum- 
this  dislike  of  the  pretender  which  .make 
sometimes  unjust  to  the  true™^  Emerson. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  efficacy  of  the  England 
imposed  on  the  royal  preroga  most  of 

was  advantageously  distinguis  equally 

the  neighbouring  countries.  A peculiar.ty  j oJ 
important,  though  Jess  noticed.wos  the  re^ 
in  which  the  nobility  stood  be tarv  aristocracy: 
nity . There  was  a strong  liereditary  an  ^ ^ 
but  it  was  of  all  herodltaryanstoc  (he  in. 

insolent  and  exclusive.  “ constantly 

vidious  character  of  a caste.  * and  con- 
receiving  members  from  m’jngle  with 

stantly  sending  down  ®emb  - vt  become  a 
the  people.  Any  gentleman bnt  a 
peer.  The  younger  son  / gelded  prece; 
gentleman.  Grandsons  of  pe  XlC  dignity  of 
dence  to  newly-made  knights.  any 

knighthood  was  not  beyond  th  Lift  realiie  a 
man  who  could  by  dilig notice  by  his 
good  estate,  or  who  could  attra  regarded 
valour  in  a battle  ora  *iegj*  u„ hter  of  a Duke, 
as  no  disparagement  for  the  da  g tjnguisl.ed 

nay.of  a royal  Duke.to  espouse  a d^ 

commoner.  Thus,  Sir  Joha  , puke  of 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  M J the  Count* 

Norfolk  Sir  Richard  Pole  m^  d ^ 

ess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  « in  high 
Clarence.  Good  blood  was  d the  pnV1' 

respect : but  between  good  blood  an 
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k loCne"trd  "”nTeSS,lry  c°”"°cUo  "“pedicles  adhlrent'I^f  ,and  achieve,”ents  of  the  wa 

sap,»":s=.nsirS; 

new  men  who  bore  the  highest  titles  Ther*  iS  °f  tbe  other  have  given  rise  to  a i 

from  r"'hed  T"  uWe"  kno«rn  t0  be  deseeded  derfulsenes  °f  fables, -ArthurandCharlema 
h,sw'10h?d  broken  , he  Saxon  “nks  Brand 

TWu.f  I"!  SCa'td  lhe  walls  of  Jerusalem.  11  Canno‘  but  be  injurious  to  the  human  n 
kinsm.n„r  .k°huns’  Mowbrays.  De  Veres,  nay,  " er  to  be  called  into  effort.  The  habi 
h »h« uvfhe  I?ouse  of  Piantugenet,  with  no  ,fceiv'ng  pleasure  without  any  exertion 
n? civil'  nri'0?  Iban,'bat  of  Esquire,  and  wi"h  %!**•'%.  ,he  mere  excitemem  of  curie 
evero  farmering  ,ey°"d  lhose  enjoyed  by  “d ;e™bl  ■ “S'- ?)*. justly  ranked  among 
o^h  a™e:  "d  h,°pk«per-  There  was  there-  *0™  effects  of  habitual  novel-reading.  I 
count"!  bne 'lke  that  which  in  some  other  ‘d  Tor",nK  visitors,  the  brisk  and  breath 
Shn  TheV,d'd  the  Patrician  from  the  pie-  Pf^?5  1,urry  m.  and  hurry  off  in  quick 
Tbe  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  mur-  p °fi‘le!s.  succession;  each,  indeed,  for  the  i 
might  rise  T^e  ,0  WJrich  his  own  ehildren  S f.." “ s5ny>  Preyenls  the  pain  of  vacar 
2-  ' grandee  was  not  inclined  to  S'  ges  the  love  of  sloth  ; butaltoget 

d^end  Wh‘Ch  h's  own  chiIdr'n  must  *fy  1 ^eaye  ‘he  mistress  of  the  house-the  for 

aesc5nd*  . mean— flat  and  exhausted. 


descend. 

monalty  became  closer  and  more  numerous  than 
L°rd  Macaulay: 
History  of  England,  i.  ch. 


ma  n a ' : V 3 U1  ine  nouse— the  sot 

mean— flat  and  exhausted,  incapable  of  atte 
mg  to  her  own  concerns,  and  unfitted  for 
conversation  of  more  rational  guests. 

Coleridge 

I have  often  maintained  that  fiction  mav 
™cb  m°tf,  instructive  than  real  history 
think  so  still I ; but  viewing  the  vast  rout  of  nov 
aslApt  anO  do  think  they  do  incalculable  m 
NOBODY  ChIfr'  , sb  we  couId  collect  them  all  togeth 

moS'„^„'grandN:b„ddv's  hrmins  *«  «■<*• 

for  so  manvnmr  ^ he.  aI°ne  ls  responsible  Sodom  and  Gomorrah:  the  judgment  would  1 

commisrion ^andf  rnnkssiml •‘he  £ "1  °f  " ' ' J°HN  F°StIr: 

answer  for,  and  is  so  constantly  cau’ed'to'al0  Tbackeray  and  Balzac  will  make  it  possible  f 
count;  that  , few  remarks  upon  him  may  no,  be’  Z °V|«f  !„"  Th^fd 

TTio  V.  ~ j 1 ■ , . . novelist  Lac  a Viirvl<a.  .1 . “ 1 


I III  U11S  llgnt, 

The  hand  which  this  surprising  person  had  in  ™vehst  bas  a hi?her  o^ce  than  merely  to  am 
*e  late  war  is  amazing  S“.  con*W™ "es : he  hands  them  down 

behind  ^ *SC  t?ts  beh‘nd.  who  left  the  b«  I 1,V,ng  “d  t0^lher  to  the  ™°test  a< 
encl^  ChT  the  Woret  P°ssible  ground  for 
Port  who  kiHed  hfh  pr,°Vlded  no  means  of  trans- 
commissariat  Ihn  V horses^ho  Pa™ly«d  the 
he  pIonosed'tl  L nCW  n°thing  of  the  b^iness 

decimafed  the  Enar'I  ^ monoPol,zed.  who 

who  gave  out  fh/  f II  was  Nobody 

ttasSAe, out  the  famous  unroasted  coffee.it 

rible  than  Ian™0  made  jhe  hospitals  more  hor- 

»k»So“Kl^d““hi,wasNobodf 

lava  harbor  b J “ he  dlra  confusion  of  Balak- 
lhe  fatal  Ra’lf L-l  S even,  Nobody  who  ordered 
relief  o|  KaA  ?Valry  charee-  The  n°n- 

Nobody” has  LtTv8  ‘5®  W°rk,  °f  Nobody»  ^d 

‘"famous  ,raSon  SUffered  for  that 

of  Nob^fyCUl^r!hDf  mi"d  'ospan  the 

this  wonderful  n phere  of  actl0n  opened  to 
that  the  limited Pf^ ***  every  day. 

Weak  to  c“  frItieS  °f  Anyb°dy  t0° 

Household  Words,  August  30,  1856. 

novels. 

tionSh  of* chi^l romances  were  collec- 
alrous  adventures,  chiefly  founded 


P.  G.  Hamerton  : 
Thoughts  about  Ar, 
A novelist  of  genius,  who  has  closely  observe 
human  nature,  is  able  to  assume  mentally  th 
characteristics  of  the  leading  varieties  of  mar 
kind.  A Thackeray,  a Balzac,  a Molidre, 
bhakspere,  can  be  for  a time  murderers,  misers 
heartless  worldlings,  weak  hypochondriacs,  am 
bitious  prelates,  heart-broken  parents,  delicate 
minded  women.  Every  phase  of  life  is  their 
to  learn,  to  put  on,  and  to  wear,  as  they  were  tc 
the  manner  born.  Household  Words. 


The  dull  people  decided  years  and  years  ago, 
as  every  one  knows,  that  novel-writing  was  the 
lowest  species  of  literary  exertion,  and  that 
novel-reading  was  a dangerous  luxuiy  and  an 
utter  waste  of  time.  They  gave,  and  still  give, 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  which  are  very  satisfac- 
tory to  persons  born  without  Fancy  or  Imagina- 
tion, and  which  are  utterly  inconclusive  to  every 
one  else.  But,  with  reason  or  without  it,  the 
dull  people  have  succeeded  in  affixing  to  our 
novels  the  stigma  of  being  a species  of  contra- 
bind  goods. 

Household  Words,  Def  1856. 

I may  mention,  as  a rule,  that  our  novel- 
reading  enjoyments  have  hitherto  been  always 
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derived  from  the  same  sort  of  characters  and  the 
same  sort  of  stories,  varied,  indeed,  as  to  names 
and  minor  events,  but  fundamentally  always  the 
same,  through  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  succes- 
sive volumes,  by  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent  authors.  We  none  of  us  complain  of  this, 
so  far;  for  we  like  to  have  as  much  as  possible 
of  any  good  thing;  but  we  beg  deferentially  to 
inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable  to 
give  us  a little  variety  for  the  future.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  only  to  prefer  our  request  to  the 
literary  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  so  good 
as  to  interest  and  amuse  us,  to  have  it  granted 
immediately.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
when  the  reader  has  had  enough  of  one  set  ot 
established  characters  and  events,  unless  the 
said  reader  takes  it  on  himself  to  tell  them. 

Household  Words , Dec.  6,  1856. 


A word — one  respectful  word— of  remon- 
strance to  the  lady-novelists  especially.  We 
think  they  have  put  our  Hero  on  horseback 
often  enough.  For  the  first  five  hundred 
novels  or  so,  it  was  grand,  it  was  thrilling,  when 
he  threw  himself  into  the  saddle  after  the  in- 
evitable quarrel  with  his  lady-love,  and  galloped 
off  madly  to  his  bachelor  home.  It  was  grand 
to  read  this : it  was  awful  to  know,  as  we  came 
to  know  at  last  by  long  experience,  that  he  was 
sure  before  he  got  home  to  be  spilt— no,  not 
spilt ; that  »s  another  word  suggestive  of  jocu- 
larity-thrown, and  given  up  as  dead. 

Household  Words , Dec.  6,  1856. 

I know  that  it  is  a rule  that,  when  two  sisters 
are  presented  in  a novel,  one  must  be  tall  and 
dark,  and  the  other  short  and  light.  I know 
that  five-feet-eight  of  female  flesh  and  blood, 
when  accompanied  by  an  olive  complexion, 
black  eyes,  and  raven  hair,  is  synonymous  with 
strong  passions  and  an  unfortunate  destiny.  I 
know  that  five-feet-nothing,  golden  ringlets,  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  a lily  brow,  cannot  possibly  be  as- 
sociated, by  any  well-constituted  novelist,  with 
anything  but  ringing  laughter,  arch  innocence, 
and  final  matrimonial  happiness. 

Household  Words , Dec.  6,  1856. 

No  man  who  is  thoroughly  aware  of  what 
Prose  Fiction  has  now  become,  of  its  dignity — 
of  its  influence — of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
gradually  absorbed  all  similar  departments  of 
literature — of  its  power  in  teaching  as  well  as 
amusing — can  so  far  forget  its  connection  with 
History — with  Philosophy — with  Politics — its 
utter  harmony  with  Poetry,  and  obedience  to 
Truth,  as  to  debase  its  nature  to  the  level  of 
scholastic  frivolities:  he  raises  scholarship  to 
the  creative,  and  does  not  bow  the  creative  to 
the  scholastic. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii , Preface. 

There  is  little  skill  in  the  delineation  of  the 
characters  [of  the  Castle  of  Otranto].  Manfred 
is  as  commonplace  a tyrant,  Jerome  as  common- 
place a confessor,  Theodore  as  commonplace  a 
young  gentleman,  Isabella  and  Matilda  as  com- 
monplace a pair  of  young  ladies,  as  are  to  be 


found  in  any  of  the  thousand  Italian  “ 

which  condottieri  have  revelled,  or  in  which  im- 
Drisoned  duchesses  have  pined.  We  cannot  sa^ 
that  we  much  admire  the  big  man  whose  sworn 
is  dug  up  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  whose 
helmet  drops  from  the  clouds  in  another,  and 
who, after  chattering  and  rustlingfor 
ends  by  kicking  the  house  down.  But  the 
story,  whatever  its  value  may  be, 
a single  moment.  There  are  n0  |6r  / 

unreasonable  descriptions,  or  long  speeches. 
Every  sentence  carries  the  achon  forward  ^ 
excitement  is  constantly  renewed.  Atari  * 
is  the  machinery,  insipid  as  are  the 
actors,  no  reader  probably  ever  tho^Mthe  b°° 
Lord  Macaulay. 

du  * Horace  Walpole , Oct.  1833. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  por  second; 
But  among  the  writers  who,  in  the  pomt 

we  have  noticed,  have  approached  nm^  o 
the  manner  of  the  great  master  we  have  ^ 
hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen  a 
whom  England  is  justly  proud.  she  has  g 

us  a multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  a ce«. 


us  a multitude  01  . 

four  clergymen,  none  of  whom  yue* 

surprised  to  findJ.n  *ny  ^Mr^Henry  Tilney, 
dom.  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr.  Henry  ^ 

diddle 

class.  They  have  all  been 
They  all  lie  under  the  resl™J!  They 

sacred  profession.  They  are  all  y g 
are  all  in  love  Not  one  of  .hem  has  an^, ^ 
horse,  to  use  the  phrase  »f^e™*d  0f  in  Pope, 
a ruling  passion,  such  as  w t0  t*  in- 

Who  would  not  J?avc  ? n0  SUCh  thing, 

sipid  likenesses  of  each  ofher  Tourdain,  Joseph 
Harpagon  is  not  more  unlike  J Lucius 

Surface  is  not  more  unh  Miis  Aosten's 

O’Trigger,  h°s  reverend  brethren, 

young  divines  to  all  ms  r „ .miches  so  deli* 
And  almost  all  this  is  done  y <iefy  the 

cate  that  they  elude  analysis,  t k^oW  thera 
powers  of  description,  an  which  they 

to  exist  only  by  the  general  efTecyo^^ 
have  contributed  Jau.lW 

Indeed,  most  of  the  P°^  Jolli 

preceded  Evelina  were  su<*^  "were  suchas 
have  written;  and  many  of  the  ' (ha,  she 
no  lady  could  without  confusion  o hdd 

had  read.  The  very  name  of  novel ^ ^ 
in  horror  among  religious  p P niinary 

families,  which  did  not  Pf^'against  •» 
sanctity,  there  was  a strong  '8^  tw0  or 
such  works.  Sir  Anthony  spoke  the 

three  years  before  Evelina  fathers 

sense  of  the  great  body  0 circulars 

Iji^— 
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novels. 


J^T^a'nd^a^n^rewbreadcrs^among1^^^  I ^SeT*  A'A  humour- such  P“>' 

- sai^!f»!sis3js 

Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  novel  what  fort We  bave  not 
^re,Jy-  Crol!Ier  d,d  for  tfae  English  drama  • and  on  an  pvt  tbat*  ^ Addlson  had  written  a noi 
*he  dia  it  m a better  way.  She  first  showed  HnM  xtens,*e  Plan>  u would  have  been  su 
that  a tale  might  be  written  in  which  both  the  drilled  £? P5SSCSS‘  As  h he 
fashtonable  and  the  vulgar  life  of  London  might  of  he P„Ik  v Ionside.red  "°t  only  as  the  great 

^b,ted  with  great  force  and  with  broad  of  the  ere!  FnT T***  ^ aS  the  for®rum 
comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should  not  con-  ™ g * E g hsh  novelists, 
tain  a single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  mo-  r.v.  j nr  . . Macaulay: 

raJity,  or  even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  ^ * Wrtttn8*  °f  Edison,  July,  ,& 

ful?ndlSa,Ch  W^Ch  flay  on  a most  use*  fi?1  been  remarked  by  Hallam  and 
vindicated  thenVht^f  if  °f  comP°sition-  She  °*e,?r  b°w  particularly  useful  in  this  way  1 
inaf3r«.?!  1 ofh.ersexto  unequal  share  histonan,  as  furnishing  him  with  soc 
,.a?d  nob^e  province  of  letters.  Several  I detads  past  times,  are  popular  books  • mn 
^PMlrJeTZ  haVCi  f°il0rd  in  her  “P<faI1y  of  the  humorouswder,  comic  dram 
English  lnd?~  r ** th  n0V?/S  whlch  we  °we  to  and  farces,  poems  of  occasion,  and  novels  ™ 
S Of  onr  m nc  Parl  of  the  literary  works  of  P^se  fiction  generally. 

feeling.  Several  among  the  succeLom  of  Mad  Zwwa“!  °n  ,heir  "adem-they  rc 
*E'ArMay  have  equalled  h«;  two' h°' f *h«,r  and  money;  repr«en 

think^have  surpassed  he4r  B , h f‘,'  befn  no?  T. TJ8]  a”d  ‘h,ngs.that  "ever  hav 

has  been  surpassed  gives  her  an  additional  claim  m X , l*' dy  *°  bV  e,ther  “nfoundin 

to  our  respect  and  gratitude;  for  in  truth  mi„?  ' g h ry  and  ,ruth-  inflating  th 
***  her  not  onlf Evelina,  Cecilia,  anda!  smndinJ  COmm,“,ne violence  upon  the  undei 
tntlla, but  also  Mansfield  Park  and  The  Absentee.  g'  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Madame  D'Arblay.  ’ Historical  novels  may  operate  advantageous! 

to^'hofc/in^  Srat0r  Vi  be  “"owed 

valuable  «saTin  ,re  s:”'nentIy  t*"*  /very  ^ ‘hf  ficti‘io"s  "Native,  and  Zm  curio?, 
pleasure  Separatelv  - vet  lhn  fi”ay  * r<7*d  ’f'i,h  f‘lmu,ates  J°  study.  for  the  purpose  of  removi  J 
essavs  form  o u ^ * yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  true  from  ih#»  f^K 

Ss.fTa  SU* a?  a WhiCh  *T  thae  tt'T  Seaondly»  those  who  me  , To  fdl/t 
too,  that  at  that  iim  11  must  ,be  .remembered,  read,  save  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  mav 
and  powerful*  picture  of  the?  ’ S,v'"g  ? «vely  “ these  works  acquire  some  acquaintance  with 
manners  of  England  had  ann??!t  “"d  “ jd  than017’  Wh'Ch’  however  inaccurate,  is  better 

son  was  working  ? . ppeared-  Richard-  than  none.  Sir  Walter  Scott 

was  robbing  bird!'  nes?  Se?was  nmve?  ,he‘  t*™* S*  Ifnei,her  can  nor  d°  P"tend  to 
born.  The  narrative,  therefore,  which  connects  ° j comPlete  accuracy  even  in 

together  the  Spectator’s  Essays  gave  to  our  ” " °f  outward.  costume,  much  less  in  the 

ancestors  the  first  taste  of  2 ' , more  ,mPortant  points  of  language  and  man- 

untried  pleasure  That  narraiiv*  ^ ,SI  .e  and  I But  the  same  motive  which  prevents  my 

constructed  with  „o  arfor  The  etn*  dia,°gUe  °f  the  P*«*  *» 

were  such  events  as  occur  every  day  Sir  Roger  hiV?”  °f  J?ornlan  French,  and  which  pro- 
comes  up  to  town  to  see  Eugenio  as  the  worfhv  Jkblt!.my  se,Jd^S  forlb  this  essay  printed  with 
baronet  always  calls  ^ hC  ^ °f  CaXt°n  or  WXnken  de  Worde, 

the  Spectator  on  the  water  to  Suring^rdei?  £*7"*?  my  attfmPting to  confine  myself  within 

S aT?«  «»a  .ombs  Tn^he^ev  aud  -’  & a>»iy  * 


baronet  a,  ways  calls  T^TeZZ  'llZAl  **  °f  Ca*,o„  or  Wy„Ten  T Wo7de, 

•It'  Spectator7 on  the  water  to  lurin^Gard^n?  Sf*?"1?.  my  aU?mPtinK ,0  confine  myself  within 
walks  among  the  tombs  in  the  Abbev  and  is  *lnl,tS.  of  tbe  Period  to  which  my  story  is 
lightened  by  the  Mohawks  but  ! iaidJ  .II  >s  necessaiy  for  exciting  interest  of  any 

apprehension  so  f"  „ ^ ko  ^ ?e  ^ aSSumed  ^hould  be,  as  it 

Jben  the  Distressed  Mothfr  is  acted*  tS  were,  translated  mto  the  manners  as  well  as  the 
Spectator  pays  a visit  in  Vk  J a?ed*  \he  language  of  the  age  we  live  in.  . . In  Doint 
Hall,  is  charmed  with  the  o“d 'h?u?  ^he  old  f,  therefore  to  lh'  multitudes  whoPw:ll, 
butler,  and  the  old  chadain  „»«  • \ th  !d  1 tr?st»  devour  this  book  with  avidity,  I have 

^ Will  Wimble  rides  To  the  S J&  dTg  f°  f&r  exP,ained  ^cient  manners  in  modern 
f Point  of  law  discussed°  b^T^l^mfrhv and  s?  **  bailed  the  character 
!ast  a letter  from  the  hones^butlTr  and  ^ sentiments  of  my  persons,  that  the  modem 

2ub  the  news  that  Si?  R^r  ic  d T reader  W,H  not  find  hl'mself,  I should  hope, 

Honeycomb  marri  dE°f^  ls  dead*  W»]I  much  trammelled  by  the  repulsive  dryness  of 
club  breaks  up,  and  the  wl  SlX^’  ?.e  ?fre  Equity.  In  this,  I respectfully  contend, 
junctions.  Such  events  raE  u Si  «s,gn?  his  I have  m no  respect  exceeded  the  fair  license 
form  a plot ; yet  th  ^ be  due  the  author  of  a fictitious  composition. 

» yet  mey  are  related  with  such  truth,  ...  It  is  true  that  this  license  is  confined 
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NOVELS. — NO  VEL  TY. — OBSER  VA  T10N. 

out  with  SO  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon 

charms  on  a monster,  and  makes  even  tee 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  1S 

that  recommends  variety,  where  th 
every  instant  called  off  to  somethmg^ew^aad 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  »8 
waste  itself  on  any  particular • object 

likewise,  that  improves  what  is  gmat  be 

tiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  rotnd  a oo 
entertainment.  addison;  No.  4„. 

Whatever  is  new  is  unltwked  for;  and  eventl 

hurt  for  a wrong.  ^ 

Novelty  is  the  great-parent  of 

hardly 


within  legitimate  bounds : the  author  must  intro- 
duce nothing  inconsistent  with  the  manners  o 

thC  a| Si*r  Walter  Scott  : Ivan  hoe,  Preface . 

Out  of  the  fictitious  book  I get  the  expression 
of  the  life,  of  the  times,  of  the  manners,  of  the 
merriment,  of  the  dress,  the  pleasure  the  laugh- 
ter, the  ridicules,  of  society ; the  old  times  live 
again,  and  I travel  in  the  old  country  of  Eng- 
land Can  the  heaviest  historian  do  more  tor 
me  ?‘  Thackeray. 

Novels  are  sweets.  All  people  with  healthy 
literary  appetites  love  them;  almost  all  women; 
a vast  number  of  clever,  hard-headed  men. 
Judges,  bishops,  chancellors,  mathematicians, 
are  notorious  novel-readers,  as  well  as  young 
boys  and  girls,  and  their  kind,  tender  mothers, 
Thackeray  : Roundabout  Papers. 

Novels  do  not  force  their  fair  readers  to  sin— 
they  only  instruct  them  how  to  sin ; the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  fully  detailed,  and  not  in 
a way  calculated  to  seduce  any  but  weak  minds: 
few  of  their  heroines  are  happily  disposed  of. 

ZlMMERMANN 


NOVELTY. 

Everything  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises 
a pleasure  in  the  imagination,  because  it  fills 
the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its 
curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was 
not  before  possessed.  We  are  indeed  so  often 
conversant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired 


Novelty  has  charms  that  our  mmds  «n  ^/ 
withstand.  The  most  valuable ,thmgs,' » £ 

have  for  a long  while  app^ed  wone 
not  make  any  impression  os  they  “ 6 the 
give  us  a distaste  as  they  are  old.  But 
influence  of  this  fantastical  humour^ 
same  men  or  things  will  come  tobe^ 
again  by  a happy  return  of  o 


OBSERVATION. 

The  honest  and  just  bounds  of  observation 
by  one  person  upon  another  extend  no  further 
but  to  understand  him  sufficiently,  whereby  not 
to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give 
him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  to  stand  upon 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a 
man’s  self : but  to  be  speculative  into  another 
man  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or 
wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a 
heart  that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire 
and  ingenuous.  Lord  Bacon. 

You  should  not  only  have  attention  to  every-  | 
thing,  but  a quickness  of  attention,  so  as  to  ob- 
serve, at  once,  all  the  people  in  the  room ; their 
motions,  their  looks,  and  their  words ; and  yet 
without  staring  at  them,  and  seeming  to  be  an 
observer.  This  quick  and  unobserved  observa- 
tion is  of  infinite  advantage  in  life,  and  is  to  be 
acquired  with  care ; and,  on  the  contrary,  what 
is  called  absence,  which  is  a thoughtlessness  and 


; of  attention  about  what  is  that, 

»n  so  like  either  a fool  A fool 

my  part,  I see  no  real  *ffemnc  ( jnd 

>r has  thought  a madman  h*^ 
bsent  man  is,  CH^„EtD: 

To  his  Son,  July  25»  N'  S *’  # 

low  little  of  our  knowledge  of  | 

ved  from  intentional  ac  into  the 

>t  of  it  has,  unsought  found  ^ways  rf 

d from  the  continual  prese  * ftknoWl. 
:cts  to  our  unthinkmg  vi  • ^ such 

e of  sensation  more  than  o There  » 

wledge  is  vague  and  su^erfi 
science  of  huma J^fosteR  : Journo!.^ 

in  observant  man,  in  constantly 

iety  and  the  world,  earn  on  evetJ 

hi" hand,  and,  »"P*r?e'«d’“““i,e  of  « 
son  and  thing  the  fig _ meeting 

ne,  and  therefore  instantly  on  m 
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person  or  thing  again  knows  what  kind  and  de- 
gree of  attention  to  give  it.  This  is  to  make 
something  of  experience. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

To  behold  is  not  necessarily  to  observe,. and 
the  power  of  comparing  and  combining  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  education.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  habits  of  exact  observation  are  not 
cultivated  in  our  schools:  to  this  deficiency  may 
be  traced  much  of  the  fallacious  reasoning,  the 
false  philosophy,  which  prevails. 

Humboldt. 

Accustom  him  to  make  judgment  of  men  by 
their  inside,  which  often  shows  itself  in  little 
things,  when  they  are  not  in  parade,  and  upon 
their  guard.  Locke. 

We  pass  by  common  objects  or  persons  with- 
out noticing  them,  whereas  we  turn  back  to  look 
again  at  those  which  deserve  our  admiration, 
our  regard,  our  respect.  This  was  the  original 
meaning  of  “ respect”  and  “ respectable.” 

Max  Muller. 

When  general  observations  are  drawn  from  so 
many  particulars  as  to  become  certain  and  indu- 
bitable, these  are  jewels  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


OBSTINACY. 

I believe  that  obstinacy,  or  the  dread  of  con- 
trol and  discipline,  arises  not  so  much  from 
self-willedness,  as  from  a conscious  defect  of 
voluntary  power;  as  foolhardiness  is  not  seldom 
the  disguise  of  conscious  timidity. 

Coleridge. 

Obstinacy  is  an  affection  immovable,  fixed  to 
will,  abandoning  reason,  which  is  engendered 
of  pride : that  is  to  say,  when  a man  esteemeth 
so  much  himself  above  any  other  that  he  re- 
puteth  his  own  wit  only  to  be  in  perfection,  and 
contemneth  all  other  counsel. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Obstinacy  in  opinions  holds  the  dogmatist  in 
the  chains  of  error,  without  hope  of  emancipa- 
tion. Glanvill. 

There  is  something  in  obstinacy  which  differs 
from  every  other  passion.  Whenever  it  fails,- it 
never  recovers,  but  either  breaks  like  iron,  or 
crumhjes  sulkily  away,  like  a fractured  arch. 
Most  other  passions  have  their  periods  of  fa- 
tigue and  rest,  their  sufferings  and  their  cure ; 
but  obstinacy  has  no  resource,  and  the  first 
wound  is  mortal.  Dr.  S 'ohnson. 

Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from 
tdherence  to  truth,  but  submission  to  prejudice. 

Locke. 

; Narrowness  of  mind  is  often  the  cause  of 
i^Utinacy:  we  do  not  easily  believe  beyond 
what  we  see.  Rochefoucauld. 


OCEAN.  ' 

Of  all  objects  which  I have  ever  seen,  thi 
is  none  which  affects  my  imagination  so  mu 
as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I cannot  see  the  heavin 
of  this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  even  ini 
calm,  without  a very  pleasing  astonishment ; b 
when  it  is  worked  up  in  a tempest,  so  that  t| 
horizon  on  every  side  is  nothing  but  foami* 
billows  and  Boating  mountains,  it  is  impossiti, 
to  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that  rises  froi 
such  a prospect. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  489. 

By  how  much  they  would  diminish  the  preseii 
extent  of  the  sea,  so  much  they  would  impai 
the  fertility,  and  fountains,  and  rivers,  of  th| 
earth.  Bentley. 

A lady,  on  seeing  the  sea  at  Brighton  for  th< 
first  time,  exclaimed,*' What  a beautiful  field  !’ 
She  had  never  seen  such  a beautiful  green,  mov- 
ing, sparkling,  grassy  prairie.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
lavished  a page  of  admiration  in  The  Liberal 
upon  a line  of  Ariosto’s  describing  the  waves  as 
“ Neptune's  white  herds  lowing  o’er  the  deep.” 
Anacreon  exclaims,  in  language  appropriate  to 
calm  seas  and  smooth  sand-beaches,  “ How  the 
waves  of  the  sea  kiss  the  shore !”  Saint- Lam- 
bert, in  his  Saisons,  has  four  lines  descriptive  of 
the  waves  of  a stormy  sea  dashing  upon  the 
beach,  which  have  been  much  admired  by 
writers  upon  imitative  harmony.  “ Neptune 
has  raised  up  his  turbulent  plains,  the  sea  falls 
and  leaps  upon  the  trembling  shores.  She  re- 
mounts, groans,  and  with  redoubled  blows  makes 
the  abyss  and  the  shaken  mountains  resound.” 
Household  Words. 

Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the 
trade;  whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the 
world  commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and, 
consequently,  the  world  itself. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


OFFICE. 

He  who  performs  his  duty  in  a station  of 
great  power  must  needs  incur  the  utter  enmity 
of  many,  and  the  high  displeasure  of  more. 

Atterbury. 

Office  of  itself  does  much  to  equalize  poli- 
ticians.  It  by  no  means  brings  all  characters  to 
a level : but  it  does  bring  high  characters  down 
and  low  characters  up  towards  a common  stand- 
ard- In  power  the  most  patriotic  and  most  en- 
lightened statesman  finds  that  he  must  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  his  admirers : that  if  he 
effects  any  good,  he  must  effect  it  by  compro- 
mise ; that  he  must  relinquish  many  favourite 
schemes;  that  he  must  bear  with  many  abuses. 
On  the  other  hand,  power  turns  the  very  vices 
of  the  most  worthless  adventurer,  his  selfish 
ambition,  his  sordid  cupidity,  his  vanity,  his 
cowardice,  into  a sort  of  public  spirit.  The 
most  greedy  and  cruel  wrecker  that  ever  put  up 
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false  lights  to  lure  mariners  to  their  destruction 
will  do  his  best  to  preserve  a ship  fr™go'"g'? 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  if  he  is  taken  on  board  of 
her  and  made  pilot:  and  so  the  most  profligate 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  wsh  l.hat 
trade  may  flourish,  that  the  revenue  may  come 
in  well,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  taxes 
off  instead  of  putting  them  on.  The  most  pro- 
fiigate  First  lird  of  the  Admiralty  must  wish  to 
receive  news  of  a victory  like  that  of ^ the  Nile 
rather  than  of  a mutiny  like  that  at  the  Nore. 
There  is  therefore  a limit  to  the  evil  which  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  worst  ministry  that  is 
likely  ever  to  exist  in  England.  But  to  the  evil 
of  having  no  ministry,  to  the  evil  of  having  a 
House  of  Commons  permanently  at  war  with  the 
executive  government,  there  is  absolutely  no 
limit.  This  was  signally  proved  in  1699  and 
1 700  Lord  Macaulay  . _ 

History  of  England , ch.  xxiv. 

It  seems  necessary  in  the  choice  of  persons 
for  greater  employments  to  consider  their  Bodies 
as  well  as  their  minds,  and  ages  and  health  as 
well  as  their  abilities.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


OPINION. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider 
the  different  notions  which  different  persons 
have  of  the  same  thing.  Addison. 

To  be  distracted  with  many  opinions  makes 
men  to  be  of  the  last  impression,  and  full  ot 
change.  Lord  Bacon. 

Opinion  rides  upon  the  neck  of  reason  ; and 
men  are  happy,  wise,  or  learned,  according  as 
that  empress  shall  set  them  down  in  the  register 
of  reputation.  However,  weigh  not  thyself  in 
the  scales  of  thy  own  opinion,  but  let  the  judg- 
ment of  the  judicious  be  the  standard  of  thy 
merit. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Chris.  Morals , Pt.  II.,  vin. 

The  degree  of  estimation  in  which  any  pro- 
lession  is  held  becomes  the  standard  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  professors  hold  them- 
selves. Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , I790, 

No  liberal  man  would  impute  a charge  of 
unsteadiness  to  another  for  having  changed  his 
opinion.  Cicero. 

Opinion  is,  when  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing is  so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  proba- 
bility that  it  rather  inclines  to  one  persuasion 
than  to  another,  yet  not  altogether  without  a 
mixture  of  uncertainty  or  doubting. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  we  ponder 
over  any  piece  of  information  may  make  a vast 
difference  in  our  estimate  of  the  said  piece  of 
information — especially  if  it  come  to  us  through 
that  doubtful  and  convertible  medium  which  we 
call  historic  lore.  According  as  we  are  sick,  in 
*ove,  and  have  not  dined,  or  as  we  are  stout, 


heart-whole,  and  in  that  replenished  mood 
Which  Shakespeare  says  inclmes  grert  me" 
grant  favonrs-I.  mean  full  of  a g«xi  dmn 
(barring  indigestion)-accordmg,  I say.  “ " 
are  thus  depressed  or  cheered,  we  are  pt  _ 
look  upon  the  dark  or  bright  oFthe 

g0  even  beyond  the  gloomy 
historian,  or  to  take  up  ^ cudgel  n dd* 
of  the  very  man  whom  he  loaas  wu  3 
— in  short[  to  doubt  a Trajan,  or  to  acquit  . 

^ That  I am  correct  in  these  views  is  Pr0^^ 

the  fact  that  both  the  best  and  the  worst  .of  h., 
toric  personages  have  never  account  for 

detractor  or  an  apologist;  ?"  .bv supposing, 
such  a phenomenon  otherwise 
in  each  case,  the  jndg  what  bias  is  so 

either  ab  extra  or  ad  intra  ? An  n 
great  as  that  of  a man’s  own  mood  and  te  g » 
especially  if  lashed  up  and  exasperated  byL 
cumstance-that  unspmtualjod  ^ 

Opinion  is  a light  vain, 
thing,  settled  in  the  >">>f  "at  ™;e  ,0  obtais 
arriving  at  the  understan  g»  toNSOn. 

the  tincture  of  reason. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  an^p^uecs^ 

favour  their  pretensions. 

Where  the  mind  docs  “^^^the  effects 
connection,  there  men’s  gating  at  all 

of  chance  and  hazard, .°  d ilhout direction. 

adventures,  without  choice  an 

Now,  of  these  objects  there  “ ”“"*ba*h|h« 
men  in  general  seem  to  des  ^ ^ »„dcon- 
good  opinion  of  others.  n y felt  to  be  in* 

Tempt  of  the  puhl.0  are  general  y forlbe 
tolerable.  Ins  Pro^“Vc«atures  spri"^ 
o their  ability  » J* 


toierame.  xi  res  springs,by 

sentiments  of  our  fell°^*  lheir  ability  to  hurt 
association,  from  a sense  . . jt  may,  it  i»  ** 
or  to  serve  us.  But,  be  thi  which 

torious  that,  when  th,e_  men  fed  ex* 


le  habit  01  f le 

we  speak  has  once  h*e?  ^^jons those.  * 

tremely  solicitous  about  th  P abs0iutely 

whom  it  is  most  improbable,  y thc  slight- 
possible,  that  they  should  ever  ^ Jesire  0f 
est  degree  injured  or  benefited^  ^ ^ *5 

posthumous  fame  and  the  from  the 

reproach  and  execration  are  ^t  ^ ^ 

influence  of  which  scarcelyanym  ful  and 

free,  and  which  in  many  men  are  P 
constant  motives  of  achon.  ^ 

Miffs  Essay  on  Government,  ^ ^ 

The  opinions  of  that  class  of 
are  below  the  ratvaHnulligent,  tbs'* 

minds  are  directed,  by 
tuous  rank,  who  come  the  ™ ^ c0„sB 

in  contact  with  them,  ^°icarion  with  tk».'J 

habit  of  intimate  communicant)  ,. , „ d 

whom  they  fly  for  t 

their  numerous  dimcul”f’“P  ndence  m heal® 
an  immediate  and  dai  j P^  d in  old  agc* 
and  in  sickness,  in  infancy  an 
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OPINION.  OPPORTUNITY. — OPPRESSION. 


the,r  children  look  up  as  models  for  their 
imitation,  whose  opinions  they  hear  daily  re- 
peated,  and  account  it  their  honour  to  adopt 
T|*5rJf  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  middle  rank 
l°  S^ience* to  art»  and  legislation 
he T mOSt  dlfil?6uished  ornaments,  and  is 
S°UrCe  °f  311  that  has  malted  and  re. 
m,mitvhU™ranln-aiUre;  *,hat  Portion  of  the  com- 
we  whlch» lf  the  basis  °f  representation 
ulrtmJ  A0*?*  e*tended.  the  opinion  would 
uUimateJy  deade.  Of  the  people  beneath  them, 

their*!  “?Jonty _would  be  sure  to  be  guided  by 
their  advice  and  example.  James  Mill  : 7 

Essay  on  Government , 1828. 


JVhen,men  ,fir?  take  UP  an  opinion,  and  then 
afterwards  seek  for  reasons  for  it,  they  must  be 

afford"^  With  SUCh  8S  the  absurdity  °f  it  will 
South. 

fh^finj0n3,11-ke  fasbions»  always  descend  from 
those  of  quality  to  the  middle  sort;  and  thence 

vanish  they  are  droPPed  and 

Swift. 

That  was  excellently  observed,  says  I,  when 

f ® Z?58*?*  in  an  author  where  his  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  Swift. 

derived  from  the*  ^ ^ 

mankind  Ta  ”nfa.vourable  sentiments  of  bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 

S would appear ** ■“*'  ^ 

£5*7 »■=&»=!;  a 

sentiments  of  his  fellow-creatures,  under  which  t- 

humly  fny  man\not  below  the  standard  of  ou$. the  fictions  of  opinion,  and 

humanity,  can  endure  to  live.  dotb  b?  degrees  discover  and  unmask  that  fal- 

The  importance  of  this  powerful  agency,  for  !S°f.  u,nKrouJnded  persuasions;  but  confirms 
he  prevention  of  injurious  acts,  is  too  obvious  ™*  dlcaes  a"d  sentiments  of  nature. 

'“nJd:°  be  illustrated.  If  sufficiently  at  com-  B,SHOP  Wilkins. 

other  raeans°U  ^ ‘‘,,nOS,  S"pereede  the  - « 

J°k7, howto  direct  the  unfavourable  sen- 

rc0mD?ete  “ " necessary  10  k"°w  in  OPPORTUNITY, 

oc  tkat  ,s» ,n  as  comprehensive,  a wav  r*  . 

W„I^,S',  ’What  il  is  ',,hicb  gives  them  birth.  niJ?**17  one  has  a fair  ,urn  to  be  as  great  as  he 
Without  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  P Jeremy  Collier. 

[he  present  pui^sef  tTwytow' 'thl  “nflvoura-  bald^fTftUn“y  h“  !jair,in  front>  behind  she  is 
k*e  sentiments  of  man  are  excited  bv  evervihinn  uij  'u*  Pi°U,  s?ize  ter  ty  tb«  forelock  you  may 
»b,ch  huns  them.  ^ ^ 

Essay  on  Government.  * ' From  tht  Latin. 


Opportunity  is  in  respect  to  time,  in  some 
sense,  as  time  is  in  respect  to  eternity:  it  is  the 
small  moment,  the  exact  point,  the  critical  min- 
ute,  on  which  every  good  work  so  much  de 

npnHc 

Sprat 


OPPRESSION. 


tormen f ayS v.a anc‘ent  Greek  sentence)  are 
LTnothv'tU  tkf.0pinions  they  have  of  things, 

aft WSt* . T- 
be^ubSd"  r«ti„cr„d  tthis  rpofon 
l:L^enhr  ^ 

S r “f  “ is  ,ben  in  our  polar  to  ke- 
surrender  Ih?  *°  !U™  ,hem  to  6°°*  If  things 
not  convert  Tnd  Vfcr!l°U!tTrCyi  Why  d°  We  ♦ poorest  that  crawls  on  earth,  cun- 
advantage?  d accommod^te  them  to  our  tending  to  save  itself  from  injustice  and  oppres- 
6 rp  _ Montaigne  : sion,  is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God 

Assays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xl.  and  man.  But  I cannot  conceive  any  exist- 
A man  who  thinks  he  is  rnmrdino-  ir  C"C?  under  heaven  (which  in  the  depths  of  its 
ngamst  prejudices  by  resisting*  ?uh ? 5eI£  wlsdom  tolerates  aU  sorts  of  things)  that  is 
others,  leaves  open  everv  S,  h?  aa.th°nty  of  more  truly  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  impo- 
v?nity,  self-conceit,  obstTnacy  and°maT^ ‘Tv*7'  ^ *r?IpleSS,  .?,reature»  without  civil  wisdom 
Vlces,  all  tending  to  wam  thrL^7n,  I °f  D1,1^tary  sk,1i'  without  a consciousness  of 
Prevent  the  natural  o3nnnfJ^  \ -nd  0ther  modification  for  power  but  his  ser 
W?  are  not,  indeed^  sSed  P to  it  bloated  with  pride  and  arrogance, 

opinions,  whatever  we  mav  nr Sn  2.wn  ,CaI1J^  for  battles  which  he  is  not  to  fight,  con. 
are  satisfied  and  confirmed^ bv  ^ tendln&  for.  a violent  dominion  which  he  can 

rest  of  mankind.  We  disnutp  nn^t  ^*e  ?^ibe  ne^er  exercise,  and  satisfied  to  be  himself  mean 
ev«;  weendeavouVto  M m,S  t w^ugle  for-  and  nmerable,  in  order  to  render  others  con- 
*ben  we  do  not  to  come  t0  “ temPbble  and  wretched.  Burke: 

32  ^s/r^oshua  Reynolds.  | 
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ORATORY. 

Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his 
age.  notwithstanding  he  lived  when  learning 
was  at  its  highest  pitch.  A nT'KON' 


Most  foreign  writers,  who  have  given  any 
character  of  the  English  nation,  whatever  vices 
they  ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  general,  that  the 
people  are  naturally  modest.  It  proceeds  per- 
haps from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our 
orators  are  observed  to  make  less  gesture  or 
action  than  those  of  other  countries.  Our 
preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will 
not  so  much  as  move  a finger  to  set  off  the  best 
sermons  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  same 
speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  public 
places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  m a 
smooth  continued  stream,  without  those  strain- 
ings of  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and 
majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We 
can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
keep  our  temper  in  a discourse  which  turns 
upon  everything  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though 
our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  fig- 
ures, it  is  not  able  to  stir  a limb  about  us. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  407 . 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very 
much  impaired  his  health  by  the  laterum  con - 
tentio , the  vehemence  of  action,  with  which  he 
used  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was 
likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in 
rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he 
had  banished  from  Athens,  reading  over  the 
oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment, 
and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  for- 
bear asking  them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  they 
would  have  been  alarmed  had  they  heard  him 
actually  throwing  out  such  a storm  of  elo- 
quence ? 

How  cold  and  dead  a figure,  in  comparison 
of  these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often 
make  at  the  British  bar  1 holding  up  his  head 
with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the 
sides  of  a long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his 
middle  l 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  407. 

Question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes  what 
was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator?  He  answered, 
Action : what  next  ? Action : what  next  again  ? 
Action.  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best,  and  had 
by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  he  com- 
mended. A strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an 
orator  which  is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the 
virtue  of  a player,  should  be  placed  so  high 
above  those  other  noble  parts  of  invention, 
elocution,  and  the  rest;  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if 
it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  reason  is  plain : there 
is  in  human  nature  generally  more  of  the  fool 
than  of  the  wise : and  therefore  those  faculties 
by  which  the  foolish  parts  of  men’s  minds  :“ 
taken,  are  most  potent. 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  XII.,  Of  Boldness. 

Short  speeches  fly  about  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  shot  out  of  secret  intentions ; but 


as  for  large  discourses  they  are  flat  things,  and 
not  so  much  noted.  L°RD  Bac  n’ 

His  enthusiasm  kindles  as  he  advances;  an 
when  he  arrives  at  his  peroration  it^nW- 
blaze.  ‘ 

The  business  of  oratory  is  to  persuade  people; 
and  you  easily  feel  that  to  please  people  is  a 
great  step  towards  persuading  them.  You  must 
C S consequently^  be  sensible  how  adv»- 
tageous  it  is  for  a man  who  speaks  in  p • 
whether  it  be  in  Parliament,  in  the  pulpl, ,« £ 
the  bar  (that  is,  in  the  courts  of  law),  to  please 
hU  hearers  so  inch  as  to  gain  then:  aUenno 
which  he  can  never  do  without  the  help 
oratory.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  the 
he  speaks  in  its  utmost  P“nty,  and  according  ^ 
the  rules  of  grammar;  but  re : mu  pe 


the  rules  of  grammar;  but  he  musl LSstand 
elegantly ; that  is,  he  must  choose  the  bes 
mo?t  expressive  words,  and  put  them  « 
best  order.  He  should  likewise  adorn 
says  by  proper  metaphors,  similes,  an 

figures  ol^ rhetoric;  and  he  should  enhven  Mf 

h!  can,  by  quick 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Nov.  *739- 

Scaliger,  comparing  the  two  orators,  says  that 
nothing8  can  beP  taken  from  Demosthen^or 

added  to  Tully.  ^ J , . 

We  could  not  allow  him  an  orator^h  ^ 
the  best  thoughts,  and  who  knew 
of  rhetoric,  if  he  had  not  acqu.red^art 
using  them.  . . j-- 

Eloquence,  which  consUts  more 
terous  structure  of  periods,  and  1 “ ^ordi. 

of  harmony  of  delivery, lhan.™  be  coro- 
nary vigour  of  the  understandi  g, 
pared  to  a human  body,  not 
the  dimensions  of  ordmaij  n ’ f its  parts. 
able  for  the  symmetry  and  ^aay  ^ry  or 
If  the  short-hand  writer,  *c  ?^ch  an 
painter,  has  made  no  *»em°njJ  ?^but  i„ 
orator,  little  is  left  to  distinguish  bm , 

the  most  imperfect  reliques  of  Fox  s,  spe 

the  bones  of  a giant  are  to  be  * lNE; 

Lord-Chancellor  Editor  o) 

Letter  to  Mr.  John  Wnght,  t**  > 
Fox' s Speeches. 

We  have  long  considered  this  d‘sfU  agJfgher 
counsellor  [Curran]  as poss i within  the 
genius  than  any  one  m his  P™*?  difference 

British  empire.  The  °*vl£U‘ha,  C»-*» 
between  these  two  great  oral  s(|blimity  and 
is  more  versatile,  rising  ofle*  d even  droll- 
often  descending  to  P1^?^*  eraVe  and  mis- 
ery; whereas  Grattan  18  ? intellectual 

tere.  They  both  possess  that  order  ^ assigned. 
powers  of  which  the  limit  ....  t or  original 
No  conception  could  be  so  that  neither 


pow'ers  oi  wmui  — krilliant  or  ong*”- 
No  conception  could  be  s°  nce  that  oeithei 

that  we  should  confidently  pronounce^ 

of  these  men  could 

to  imagine  how  many  adnnra  lapse  0f 

such  men  must  have  exPr®*“  de(j  and  are  10s1 
many  years,  have  been  unr  ^ Poster  : 

forever.  r,  t.,  w W.  Ev‘rts* 

Lift  and  Thoughts,  by  W.  w* 
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of  oratory  is  to  pes^f- 
feel  to  lop^F; 
ds  persuading 

itly,  be  stns&fck*^ 
a man  whos^V1' 
Parliament,  in  tk"-- 
in  the  coots  of 
uch  as  to  pin  ^ 
never  do  wi^  'f. 
<encmgfa  tospok^; 

atmostpoitr,®^ 

unmar;  b oti*8** 
is,  he  mist  choose^ 
words,  and  f*  , 
should 
metaphors, 


dwliUTof* SnKd  the  faU“  °f  lhe  orltors  at  the 
aecnne  ol  the  Roman  empire,  when  th*>v  v,-,i 
been  lo„g  i„structed  by 

bwlSaSSS 

V roulKad  AS’  and  Wekhin«  wh« 

C snoutd  plead  the  cause  of  his  client » 

Goldsmith  : Essays,  No*  VII.  ! 


iSSSssa 

Hakewill. 


In  oratory,  affectation  must  be  avoids  • ;♦ 
being  better  for  a man  by  a native  aid  d,ar 

Ssr.sa'Sfft.yr 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 


time  to  disentangle  sophisms,  or  to  notice  slip) 
«Kcea“thefr  e*/>re5sion.;  tha>  elaborate  I, 

recur  to  the  analogy  of  the  sister  art,  the’;  con 

o?  £3t to  his 

On  the  Athenian  Orators 




ad!:Lm“S'  have  3)1  observed  that  a speaker 
4e  tone  JSST^  €h"«h« 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

orator  P0"  i$  ‘he  nearest  borderer  upon  the 

Ben  Jonson. 
Ben  Jonson. 


thed^coureeTor^*'  fig.ures  ,hat  embellished 

te,king  - “ a«  MTS  sp'eat 

Athenian  oratbns  Genius ’■  'i!-  'h<!  great 

same  laws  which  t . subJect  t0  lhe 
cotton  and  molasses  g~b‘e  ,he  Protl«<:tion  of  I 
<o  the  demand  Th. The  s“PPJy  adjusts  itself 
“bed  by  “ay  ^ dimin- 

The  siSr  ' mnltipiied  by  bounties. 

attainedTt  Ath.n?"  ° which  eloquence 

•be  influence  whrchIi?tmam  yi“>cbe  at,ribated  t0 

lent  times  und  ' . exerted  there.  In  turbu- 
cratic  am  * ^ constitution  purely  demo- 

Point’at  whfch  eduCated  exactIy  t0  that 
strong  and  Sud,C " are  ”ost  susceptible  of 
sound  reasoners  IT,  mPresaio.ns>  aeute  but  not 
in  'heir  principies'and  the,r  feelin8s*  unf>«d 
fine  composition?.™^  pass,0.nate  admirers  of 
agemen,  as  i,  h«  neve7siSmne?  CTC0Ur'  ' 

Oft  ti*  ASI  Lord  Macaulay  : ! 

Athenian  Orators , Aug.  1824.  s 

Nna^*0f“  C0“Pared  poems  to  those  i 

lator  chanaJ  his  tt  *ffectj;aries  “ ,he  *P«-  v 
aPplies  with  at  Ieasi  ?nd\  -The  Same  remark  t 
They  must  be  read  whim  JUfSt,Ce  to  sP<*ches.  r 
which  they  are  th  !he  temPer  of  those  to  v 
sarily  appel  £ °T  must  »«**  b 

•md  reason  • as  the  fid  afa,.nst  the  laws  of  taste  ii 
different  from  tW  P!C!ure  seen  in  a light  ei 

»«1  appear  only*  , for^ta  « 

3 ior  a sign.  This  is  perpetu-  01 


i Oratory  is  to  be  estimated  on  principles  diffei 
ant  from  those  which  are  applied  to  other  pr 
ductions.  Truth  is  the  object  of  philosophy  an. 

workT'wh '^h111^  'S  tbr  obiect  even  of  thos 
tTonkh.oh" ? are  peculiariy  called  works  of  fie 
ton  bnt  which  in  fact,  bear  the  same  relatioi 

The  m°7.  W?'Ch  algebra  bears  arithmetic 
The  ment  of  poetry,  m its  wildest  forms,  stil 

S‘J  '5-  ,tS  ,ruth>— 1 iruth  conveyed  to  th< 
understanding,  not  directly  by  the  words  bul 

dons' which  ^ mea"S  °f  i-aginativT^cia 
of  2 h I*™.85  lts  conductors.  The  object 
pL0r^0ry  aIone  Js  not  truth,  but  persuasion. 
The  admiration  of  the  multitude  does  not  make 
Moore  a greater  poet  than  Coleridge,  or  Beattie 
t greater  philosopher  than  Berkeley’.  Bui  the 
;ntenon  of  eloquence  is  different.  A speaker 
who  exhausts  the  whole  philosophy  of  a ques- 
lon,  who  displays  every  grace  of  style,  ye^pro- 
luces  no  effect  on  his  audience,  may  be^  great 
ssayist,  a great  statesman,  a great  maste?  of 
ompositjon ; but  he  is  not  an  orator.  If  he 
nss  the  mark,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
eJlave  i.aken  aim  too  high  or  too  low. 

The  effect  of  the  great  freedom  of  the  press 

^ng£"d  been*  m a greal  measure,  to 
.stroy  this  distinction,  and  to  leave  among  us 
' f e of  what  I call  Oratory  Proper.  Our  legis- 
ors  our  candidates,  on  great  occasions  even 
ir  advocates,  address  themselves  less  to  the 
dience  than  to  the  reporters.  They  think  less 

feVAvh<Ari?rS  ^ °f  the  innumerable 
defK*  **  Athens  the  case  was  different; 
ire  the  only  object  of  the  speaker  was  imme- 
ite  conviction  and  persuasion.  He,  therefore 
10  would  justly  appreciate  the  merit  of  the 
Grecian  orators  should  place  himself,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  situation  of  their  auditors : he 
should  divest  himself  of  his  modern  feelings 
and  acquirements  and  make  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  the  Athenian  citizen  his  own.  He 
who  studies  their  works  in  this  spirit  will  find 
that  many  of  those  things  which  to  an  English 
reader  appear  to  be  blemishes— the  frequent 
violation  of  those  excellent  rules  of  evidence 
by  which  our  courts  of  law  are  regulated,- the 
introduction  of  extraneous  matter,— the  refer- 
ence  to  considerations  of  political  expediency 
m judicial  investigations, — the  assertions  with- 
out proof,— the  passionate  entreaties,- -the  furi- 
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,™»>  p-f  ”'3;  k 


dence  and  address  01  u.t  — - wnrds  but  in  the  reasoning.  **  ■*  , 

not  dwell  maliciously  on  arguments  or  phrases,  ^ ^ in  studying  them  than  a clear  head 

but  acquiesce  in  his  first  impressions.  a close  attention  to  the  context.  They 

quires  repeated  perusal  and  reflection  to  eci  ]uaWe  to  the  scholar  as  displaying  y<m 

rightly  on  any  other  portion  of  literature.  Bu  olh er  compositions  the  powers  o 

with  respect  to  works  of  which  the  merit  de-  »>“«*  an*f  languages  T they  are  valuable  to  the 
pends  orT their  instantaneous  eAect,  the  most  , grating  the  morals  "j*  ' 

Ksty  judgment  is  likely  ^he^ ; ^a 

On  the  Athenian  Orators.  to  form  any  accu^opimo. 

The  histonr  Of  eloquence  at. Athens  is  re-  on  the  merits  of  the  ear  y« 


The  history  oi  ci^us...^  — - 

markable.  From  a very  early  period  great 
speakers  had  flourished  there.  Pls,*t™t“*ha"f 
Themistocles  are  said  to  have  owed  much 


Lord  Macaulay  ; 
On  the  Athenian  Orators. 

be  doubted  that,  before  the 


Themistocles  are  said  to  have  owed l ®uch^>f  Though  it  cannot  be  doubted^ha  , b ^ 

their  influence  to  their  talents  for  debate  We  ?eTs[&n  wars,  Athens  had  Pr°du^el  nce 

learn,  with  more  certainty, that  Pencles  was  dis-  kerSj yet  the  period  dunngwhi  q ^ 

tinguished  by  extraordinary  oratorical  powers.  P flourished  among  her  citizens 

The  substance  of  some  of  his  speeches  is  trans-  ans  ^ of  he  greatest  power 

mi?ed  to  us  by  ^niuCTdidw ; andAat  ex«Uent  c0  d .he t clt* » ora. 


mittea  to  us  oy  iuubju  »v.  , commenceu  »«.  - Athenian  ora- 

writer  has  doubtless  faithfully  reported  the  gen-  ^ Jn  fftCtf  the  steps shy  which i A t ^ 
eral  line  of  his  arguments.  But  the  manne  , ^ approached  to  its  fin,sh®f  Jwith  those 

which  in  oratory  is  at  least  of  as  much  conse-  been  almost  contemporan  Alhe. 

quence  as  the  matter,  was  of  no  importance  to  ^ whkh  the  Athenian  character  and  tn^  ^ 
his  narration.  It  is  evident  that  he  hasnot^  nian  empire  sunk  to  degradatio  • yed  lbose 
tempted  to  preserve  it.  Throughout  his  wor,  when  the  Uttle  commonwealth  ch 
every  speech  on  every  subject,  whatever  my  which  twenty-five  e j„. 

ha«  been  the  character  of  the  dialect  of  the  ,eft  unequaUed.  eloouence  „ 

speaker  is  in  exactly the ■ fancy.  The_  deliverer  of  0^^ 


speaker,  is  in  exactly  the  same  form.  The  f The  deIiverers  of  Greece ■ * ^ 

grave  king  of  Sparta,  the  furious  demagogue  of  Umyderers  and  oppressors  ^ 

Athens,  the  general  encouraging  s am  . t e [jon>  atrocious  vengeance,  the  fflled  the 

captive  supplicating  for  his  life,  allarerepre  multitude,  the  tyrannyoftheg  ing, 

sented  as  speakers  in  one  unvaried  ftyle.-a  c lades  with  tears  and  blood,  an  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

style,  moreover,  wholly  unfit  for  oratorical  p Tbe  sword  unpeopled  whole  of  famoU« 

poses.  His  mode  of  reasoning  is ; singular  y The  plougb  passed  over  the  » fortb  he 
elliDtical. — in  reality  most  consecutive,  yet  in  oirii»s  The  imperial  republic  sen  . | 


poses,  ms  b --  « .*  i ine  piougn  ~ ...  cpnt  |0rui 

elliptical,— in  reality  most  consecutive,  yet  in  The  impenal  republic  quarries  of 

appearance  often  incoherent.  His  meaning,  in  chi]dren  by  thousands  to  pmei  ^osp?tanli 

itself  sufficiently  perplexing,  « “>“P>^ Syracuse,  or  to  feed I the ivuUu  f a» 


itself  sufficiently  perplexing,  is  compressed  into  - or  to  feed  the  vultures  o. r-  ^ 

the  fewest  possible  words.  His  great  fondness  §£  was'  al  length  reduced  by 

for  antithetical  expressions  has  not  a little  con-  g]  htcr  to  humble  herself  bef  fice  of  her 

duced  to  this  effect.  Every  one  must  have  ob-  hase  existence  by  the  s 

served  how  much  more  the  sense  is  condensed  ireand  her  laws.  Dunngf,va!lCing  towards 

in  the  verses  of  Pope  and  his  imitators,  who  and  gloomy  years  oratory  was  a a ^ tfce 

never  ventured  to  continue  the  same  clause  from  b-  best  excellence.  An  character 

couplet  to  couplet,  than  in  those  of  poets  who  orJ“  tbe  political,  and  the  m > *7  lt  was 

allow  themselves  that  license.  Every  artificial  ^ tbe  people  was  most  utter  y , sovereign 
division  which  is  strongly  marked,  and  which  wben  tbe  viceroy  of  a Mace  0f  Athens 
frequently  recurs,  has  the  same  tendency.  The  law  to  Greece,  tha$.  lhennt^tof  eloqu«nCC 

r.atural  and  perspicuous  expression  which  spon-  s nessed  the  most  splendid  con 
f.nannciu  n‘cf>«  tn  mind  will  often  refuse  to  . . . ^ v,Qe  ever  known. 


laneousiy  rises  uic  mmu  »»»»•  ^ba^  tbe  woriQ  mu, 

accommodate  itself  to  such  a form.  It  is  neces- 
sary either  to  expand  it  into  weakness,  or  to 

compress  it  into  almost  impenetrable  density.  . audience 

The  latter  is  generally  the  choice  of  an  able  I»  «“ [ T 

man,  and  was  assuredly  the  choice  of  Thucy-  ^raon5  , 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  fP^'h 
speeches  could  never  have  been  del  vered.  bj  ev  rel 


witnesseu  iuc  -r—  . 

that  the  world  has  ever  • MaCauUY‘. 

On  the  Athenian  Oro»«' 


linen*"”  - . 

of  a member r of 


In  our  time,  the  audience  o.  . ^ ot  f„„. 
Parliament  is  the  , present  wh'1*! 

hundred  persons  who  may  « P of  disga* 
speech  isdeliver.dmaybeplerator;  * 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  l*ic® and  action  of  the or^orLbu’ndreds 

speeches  could  never  have  been  delivered,  by  the  , . , e read  the  next  day  by  ^ 

They  are  perhaps  among  the  most  difficult  pas-  repor  s difference  between  ^ 

W - *e  GrSk  language,  and  would  proba.  of  th-ands,  the  d,^  between  . 


They  are  perhaps  among  tne  most  airacuu  , difference  oeiw^-  - , l#n(i 

sages  in  the  Greek  language,  and  would  proba-  of  between  the  n^,  ^ 

bly  have  been  scarcely  more  intelligible  to  an  and  the  m between  the  most 

Athenian  auditor  than  to  a modern  reader,  the  shn  coutb  gesture,  altogeth  f ^ 

Their  obscurity  was  acknowledged  by  Cicero,  **  ^dr-d  vearS  ago  scarcely  any [ej*£of  Com- 
who  was  as  intimate  with  the  literature  and  lan-  A hundred  y 8 ^ 0f  the  IloU  , times, 
guage  of  Greece  as  the  most  accomplished  of  passed  ™ “et abroad.  Int'**' 

its  natives,  and  who  seems  to  have  held  a re-  roons  was 
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therefore,  the  impression  which  a speaker  might 

wik™emhien/erH-S  fh°  actua^yC heard  him 
His  fame  out  of  doors  de- 

»« p~s  re  h^L;xrKtlr 
asteSis: been  the  fin“tE—  - 

_ Lord  Macaulay  : 

The  Earl  of  Chatham , Jan.  1834. 


"hose  riKhls  he  has  trodden 
under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  tum^H 

oteexltr 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Warren  Hastings , Oct.  1841. 


nem^of  th.  ignorant,  '"deed,  or  negli- 

his  s’tvle  to  thl*  °f  adap,ln2  his  reasonings  and 
h ,t  o ‘ ‘,h  <?lPac,t)'  and  taste  of  his  hearers, 
«V  fTmtUde.°f  comPfehension  and  rich! 
ess  of  imagination  superior  to  every  orator 

SUf  H^"-  • • lhe  *"*»*«£ Uhe 
answers  of  Hastings  were  first  read.  The  cere- 

S3  uZT?  ,W°.  whoIe  days,  and  was  ren- 
be^  h^t,  '?”  lhan  '*  wou>d  otherwise  have 
(W^S*  ?lv*rv®1“  aBd  jus'  emPhasis  of 
of  tlm  amlfhf  k °r  court>  a near  relation 
rose  an”ahje  poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke 
rose.  Four  sittings  were  occupied  by  his  ooen- 
inlnJt**?’  wh,ch  was  intended  to  be  a general 
SSSSrftf  al>  1 he  Charges.  With  an  ex- 
of  thought  and  a splendour  of  diction 
SmtioToVlr  Satif.fied  ‘he  highly-raised  ex” 
character  °L  fud,ence-  he  described  the 
cnaracter  and  institutions  of  the  natives  of 
India,  recounted  the  circumstances  in  which 
ndfZhTre  °f  ?ritaia  had  originated^ 
and  of  th^Fn  r\TSt‘tJUtion  of  the  Com  pan ; 
attemLd  h Presidenci«*  Having  thus 

Of  Eas  ern  l TUniCa^e  to  his  hearers  *"  idea 
isted  in?"  ely’  as  v,v,d  as  that  which  ex- 
the  Jl-  -r"  mind»  he  Proceeded  to  arraign 
conducted5  nadefi  °f  HafngS  “ systematically 
law  defiance  of  morality  and  public 

tor  extorted energy  and  pathos  of  the  great  ora- 
from  the  I™  Fe!f l?DS  °!  unwonted  admiration 
a moment  l^m?d  r StUe  ChanceIlor’  and*  for 

heart  of  the  def*  ^ t0*  p,eJtSe  even  tbe  resolute 
leries  L defendant.  The  ladies  in  the  gal- 

quence  excited  t0,  SUch  disPlays  of  el°- 
and  nerha  d by  lhe  so,emnity  of  the  occasion, 
and  SK0t  unw.ilIin6  to  display  their  taste 
emotion  h V Vtate  of  “controllable 

^elling‘-bntM.  kerCtlefs  were  Pulled  out; 
sobs  and  scream htnded  about  5 hysterical 
^ was  caSd  heard;  and  Mrs.  Sheri- 
orator  concluded  ^rJ-”  a if-1,  Iength  the 
arches  of  Irish  *1?  VO,ce  tiU  the  old 

said  he  « hSh  i k..1^es, °unded,  “Therefore," 
dered  by  the  Com  WUh  confidence  been  or- 
iwpeac^War^n  S°n-  °f  Great  Brilain>  that  I 
misdemeanours ° of  high  crimes  and 

of  die  Commn«e>  ^ *mpeach  him  in  the  name 
trust  he  has  betrav#»d*°TS-e  °f  Parliament,  whose 

°f  the  En gli!S;d*  1 'u  peach  him  in  the  name 
has  sulliecP  t ” \ ^hose  ancient  honour  he 

• 1 impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 


A contemporary  historian,"  says  Mr  Thack 
eray,  “describes  Mr.  Pitt's  first  speech  'as  suvl 
nor  even  to  the  models  of  ancient  eloquent* 

than°ihpng  t0  ,Tlnd?bit  was  more  ornamented 
LnSP^  CS  ?fJPem°sthenes  and  less  dif- 
fuse  than  those  of  Cicero."  This  unmeaning 
phrase  has  been  a hundred  times  quoted.  Tha? 
LSahUdd  >eV-er  haVC  been  quoted,  except  to  be 
’ 18  Slrange'  The  v°gue  whidi  it  has 
obtained  may  serve  to  show  in  how  slovenly  a 
way  m°st  peop^  are  content  to  think.  Sid 
Jnd' tr  ?.rSt  USed  or  Archdeacon  Coxe 

fnn< r*  Thackeray,  who  have  borrowed  it,  ever 

dese^  'lb?  hCar  8ny  *Pcakln*  wh,ch  did  not 
deserve  the  same  compliment?  Did  they  ever 

hear  speaking  less  ornamented  than  that  of  De- 
mosthenes, or  more  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero  ? 
We  know  no  li  ving  orator,  from  Lord  Brougham 
down  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same  eulogy.  It  would  be  no  very  flattering 
compliment  to  a man's  figure  to  say  that  he  was 

C the  PoI,sb  Count.  and  shorter  than 

Giant  O Brien,  fatter  than  the  Anatomie  Vivante, 
and  more  slender  than  Daniel  Lambert. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

The  Earl  of  Chatham , Jan.  1834. 

It  was  a fashion  among  those  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  cultivated  rhetoric  as  an  art,  to 


. “iwuric  as  an  art,  to 

compose  epistles  and  harangues  in  the  names  of 
eminent  men.  Some  of  these  counterfeits  are 
fabricated  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill  that 
it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  criticism  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  originals.  Others  are  so 
feebly  and  rudely  executed  that  they  can  hardly 
impose  on  an  intelligent  school-boy.  The  best 
specimen  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  perhaps 
the  oration  of  Marcellus,  such  an  imitation  of 
Tully  s eloquence  as  Tully  himself  would  have 
read  with  wonder  and  delight.  The  worst  speci- 
men is  perhaps  a collection  of  letters  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  that  Phalaris  who  gov- 
e™ed  Agrigentum  more  than  500  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  evidence,  both  internal 
and  external,  against  the  genuineness  of  these 
letters  is  overwhelming.  When,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  emerged,  in  company  with  much 
that  was  far  more  valuable,  from  their  obscurity, 
they  were  pronounced  spurious  by  Politian,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  Italy,  and  by  Erasmus,  the 
greatest  scholar  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  In 
truth,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  persuade  an  educated 
Englishman  that  one  of  Johnson’s  Ramblers  was 
the  work  of  William  Wallace  as  to  persuade  a 
man  like  Erasmus  that  a pedantic  exercise,  com- 
posed in  the  trim  and  artificial  Attic  of  the  time 
of  Julian,  was  a dispatch  written  by  a crafty  and 
ferocious  Dorian  who  roasted  people  alive  many 
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years  before  there  existed  a volume  of  prose  in 
the  Greek  language. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Francis  Atterbury  : Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  edit., 
Dec.  1853 


govern  a disorderly  and  tumultuous  rabble.  *aa 
Uiat  never  is  made  use  of  but  like  P^, 


Parliamentary  government  is  government  by 
■peaking.  In  such  a government  the  power  of 
speaking  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  the 
qualities  which  a politician  can  possess;  and 
that  power  may  exist  in  the  highest  degree  with- 
out judgment,  without  fortitude,  without  skill  in 
reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the 
times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  and  with- 
out any  skill  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  war.  Nay,  it  may  well  happen  that 
those  very  intellectual  qualities  which  give  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  speeches  of  a public  man 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities  which 
would  fit  him  to  meet  a pressing  emergency  with 
promptitude  and  firmness.  It  was  thus  with 
Charles  Townshend.  It  was  thus  with  Wind- 
ham. It  was  a privilege  to  listen  to  those  ac- 
complished and  ingenious  orators.  But  in  a 
perilous  crisis  they  would  have  been  far  inferior 
in  all  the  qualities  of  rulers  to  such  a man  as 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  talked  nonsense,  or  to 
William  the  Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at  all. 
When  parliamentary  government  is  established, 
a Charles  Townshend  or  a Windham  will  almost 
always  exercise  much  greater  influence  than 
such  men  as  the  great  protector  of  England  or 
as  the  founder  of  the  Batavian  commonwealth. 

In  such  a government  parliamentary  talent, 
though  quite  distinct  from  the  talents  of  a good 
executive  or  judicial  officer,  will  be  a chief 
qualification  for  executive  and  judicial  office. 
From  the  Book  of  Dignities  a curious  list  might 
be  made  out  of  Chancellors  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  equity  and  First  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation, 
of  Colonial  ministers  who  could  not  repeat  the 
names  of  the  Colonies,  of  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  and  of  Secretaries  ,of  the 
India  Board  who  did  not  know  whether  the 
Mahrattas  were  Mahometans  or  Hindoos. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

William  Pitt : Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  edit., 
Jan.  1859. 

The  republicks  that  have  maintained  them- 
selves in  a regular  and  well  modell’d  govern- 
ment, such  as  those  of  Lacedaemon  and  Crete, 
had  orators  in  no  very  great  esteem.  Aristo  did 
wisely  define  Rhetorick  to  be  a science  to  per- 
swade  the  people;  Socrates  and  Plato,  an  art  to 
flatter  and  deceive.  And  those  who  deny  it  in 
the  general  description,  verifie  it  throughout  in 
their  precepts.  The  Mahometans  will  not  suffer 
their  children  to  be  instructed  in  it,  as  being  use- 
less ; and  the  Athenians  perceiving  of  how  per- 
nicious consequence  the  practice  of  it  was,  being 
in  their  city  of  universal  esteem,  order’d  the 
principal  part,  which  is  to  move  affections  with 
their  exordiums  and  perorations,  to  be  taken 
away.  'Tis  an  engine  invented  to  manage  and 


that  never  is  mauc  ^ — — r < 
sick,  in  the  paroxisms  of  a discom^s  d estate 
In  those,  where  the  vulgar,  or  the  ‘gno^ 
both  together,  have  been  all  powerful, a" 
to  give  the  law,  as  in  those  of  Athens  Rhote 
and  Rome,  and  where  the  publick  aflain  1»« 
been  in  a continual  tempest  of * -.£3 
such  places  have  the  orators  always  repair'd. 
And  in  truth,  we  shall  find  f'w  peRons  m th® 
republicks,  who  have  push’d  them  fortune 
great  degree  of  eminence,  without  the  assoM« 
If  elocution  : Pompey,  Oesar,  Crass..  Luc  fc, 
Lentulus  and  Metellus,  have 
chiefest  spring  to  mount  to  that  <le8rec 
thority  to  whilh  they  did  at  last  amve^  rntag 
it  of  greater  use  to  them  than  arms,  contrary 
the  opinion  of  belter  «m«-MoimIGNE. 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  It. 


as  a testimony  of  that  critic  s juagm  » ^ 
beginning  of  a manuscript  of  * . aulhor 

ment  in  the  Vatican  library.  Alter tot  an 

has  numbered  up  the  most  celebmwdo™.^ 
among  the  Grecians,  he  says, 

Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  patron  of  an  opinion  n ° 
fully  proved.”  As  a heathen  e ico > ^ 

Christian  religion;  and  as  an  J®p  d reaChcr 
he  judges  in  favour  of  i thJ * "ter  mrt  of  his 

of  it.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  P of 
judgment  adds  great  weight  1 prejudice 

St.  Paul’s  abilities,  since,  under  all  the 
of  opinions  directly  opposite, he 
acknowledge  the  merit  °\  rmzinus) 

Dr.  Zachary  Pearce^ : &. 633- 

The  constant  design  of  ,b.oth  0ne  piutic 
all  their  speeches  was  to  drive  som 

ular  point.  -wential, 

Poesy  and  oratory  omit  things  m t orderl0 
and  insert  little  beautiful  digressions, 
place  everything  in  the  most  aff^  j^aTTS. 

Those  who  speak  in  P“blifv  "‘^IndSf 
when  they  discourse  by  a live  y g would 

memory  than  when  they  read  all  tney 
communicate  to  their  hearers.  ^ ^ WATTS. 

It  is  a well-known  and.^“T Eloquence  of 

orator  to  extol  the  ingenuity  and  eioq  ^ ^ 

an  opponent,  that  the  effect  ° ^ t0  the 

be  attributed  rather  to  hearers  may 

strength  of  his  cause,  and  that  me  him< 

even  be  led  to  feel  a dis^fpra^s,4cially  whc.n 
We  commonly  find  a barnSt  mp] Renting  h>* 
he  has  a weak  cause-  Swith  which  he 
“ learned  brother”  on  the 

h“  V'“aL'.  on  Bason’s  Essay, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oratort,  **^®  when 

between  whom  might  be thus  ^ apt  t0 
the  moon  shines  brightly  we  are  P 
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to  them  than 
:tter  time. 

MoSTi®5 

Essays,  Cotton's  j-1-' 

i-m**!? 

La.  be  s»T; 


ORATORY.  ORDER. — ORIGINALITY. OVm 


"How  beautiful  is  this  moonlight r but  in  the 
daytnne  -How  beautiful  Jo  ,he  trees"  the 
fields,  the  mountains  1” — and,  in  short  nil 
objects  that  are  illuminated ; we  never  speak  of 

IV^e  re  ^ th6m  “•  Jus‘  * the  same 
sumlk^If^S!  °rat?r  sbiT“  like  the 


sun,  making  you  think  mueh  of  "he^W  he 
LSo^"&°i\Ah^^°"d-bes‘ s¥»«  likf  the 


_ • t*.  ’ — * -wwuu-ucm  saines  like  the 

,hink  m WHATELy.and  his 
A™°‘-  « Baton's  EsJy  Of  Discourso. 
“"'ff  be.  altogether  vain  and  improper  in 

*-SSSE-,“““! KSSSiST 


ORDER. 

DriLi!^4?116  Without  order  the  m»nd  com- 
b«ihdesd1hl-  eSVhal  WhiCh  is  Set  downJ  and 
b?saidVln^Ve  h a susP,cion>  ^ if  more  might 
be  said  than  is  expressed.  Lord  Bacon? 

te^CtlUlneSSu°f  temPer  wil1  generally  charac- 
terize those  who  are  negligent  of  order. 

Blair. 


ORIGINALITY. 

buf  Whi?  T rlways  U]kJng  about  originality 
but  what  do  they  mean?  As  soon  as  we  a 

bom  the  world  begins  to  work  upon  us;  ar 
this  goes  on  to  the  end.  And,  after  all,  wh 
can  we  cal]  our  own,  except  energy,  strengti 
and  will  ? If  I couid  give  an  account  ofgt ‘ 

that  I owe  to  great  predecessors  and  contempt 

favouVh'r'  W0Uld  h*  but  a smaU  balance  in  m 

_ ‘ Goethe. 

of.  P^ple  are  provided  with  the 
thoughts  as  with  their  clothes;  authors,  printers 
booksellers,  and  newsmen  stand,  in  relation  t 

riS’SIr?Pi?  aS  s^oemakers  and  tailoi 
stand,  to  their  bodies.  Certain  ideas  come  u 

!£d,  are  ad?Pted»  M long*taiIed  great  coats  o 
skeleton  petticoats  are  adopted.  No  doubt,  il 

we  all  thought — each  man  only  a little of  th 

Spint  and  meaning  of  each  act  of  life,  the  busi 
"“s  fwr1?  be  done  wilb  an  eamestnes: 

to  (hinftgbfttltvbe  ‘°  d about;  ,bou6h  gtoriom 
to  think  about,  if  one  were  by  chance  to  think. 

Household  Words. 


^ Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
* * Burke. 


ren^on**!?/"  ®ffec5  °f  reason  and  counsel ; this 

some  beTntCWSel  T-USt  have  its  ™d^e  in 
thinoc  J*  before  this  order  was  fixed : the 

Zf  ar<?  alwfiy$  distinct  from  that 

and  also  after,>nSe  ,iTheieby  they  are  ordercd, 
No  min  , • ’ *? the  effect  is  after  the  cause. 

moddontginhhP1CCe  °f  TTk  but  he  hath  the 

house  or  m £ b OWn  £lmd  ; no  man  bui,ds  a 
copy  of  it  i£  hkCS  a W£tch1’  but  he  hath  the  idea  or 
bespeaks  an  il™*}  • ^ This  beautiful  world 
is  SI  Z -a°{  **■  °r  a model : since  there 
each  creatur^n,^C  wlsdom  in  the  make  of 
to  another  this  ^ ?C|  proP°rt,on  of  °ne  creature 
as  the  Dattern*!  ?dd  m?st  be  before  th«  world, 

wrought  ThTsTb  f°re  thC  lhLng  that  is 

intelli^nto  ^ • * therefore,  must  be  in  some 

intelligent  and  wise  agent,  and  this  is  God. 

CharnocK:  Attributes. 


•hey^eou»£'rSOnS  uhoare  never  easy  unless 
—that  is^  %yOUr  and  PaPers  in  order 
ter,— and  hbT^v2  t0  \heir  notions  of  the  mat- 
'vI.Wea:,ei,bh  d',^,"5S-  !s‘  "'^shouin  be  lost. 


Among  gentlemen,  the  power  to  quote  certaii 
scraps  of  Horace,  to  repeat  as  intelligent  con 
versation  what  has  been  read  in  last  week’s 
newspaper,  are  common  things ; but  the  powei 
01  independent  thought — which  ought  to  be  th€ 
commonest  of  things  among  our  educated 
classes  is  so  rare,  that  a man  passes  into  an 
exceptional  class,  and  makes  or  mars  his  fortune, 
when  he  thus  marches  out  of  the  ranks  and  be- 
comes a thinker.  The  naked  little  worm  found 
under  water,  that  spends  all  its  life  in  the  col- 
lection  of  morsels  of  sticks  and  chips,  which  it 
glues  round  about  its  person,  accurately  typifies 
our  own  intellectual  career.  We  are  constantly 
seeking,  under  a pool  of  printer’s  ink,  a stick 
I from  this  book,  or  a chip  from  that  journal,  cover- 
ing ourselves  with  what  we  might  call  infor- 
mation, and  thus  casing  our  minds  with  mere 
fragments.  We  are  well  content  to  be  as  caddis 
worms,  and  to  count  him  the  best  informed, 
who  yields  most  of  the  glue  of  memory  with 
which  to  fix  the  particles  that  form  his  intel 
lectual  surroundings.  Household  Words. 


where  eithTr  tb?  28  ^ theX  sho^d  be  lost, 
find  them  Thi.  ?Wner  nor  anJ'body  else  «*» 
If  anythin;  't  a S°rt.  of  ma.?Pie.  Acuity. 


If  anything  's  left  it  of  ma£Ple  faculty, 
litter  tw  • -vou  want  it  is  called 

well  as  in  ?ii  a pedantry  in  housewifery,  as 
Tucker  cnmnl  • §ra7est  concerns.  Abraham 
vant  had  bLen1"edihatwhenever  his  "laid-ser- 
tomformbl^eoni"bh,S  librai*  be  “old  „0,  set 
y o work  again  for  several  days. 

~ , Hazlitt. 


Ovid  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great 
nimbleness  and  agility;  but  as  he  did  not  much 
care  for  the  toil  requisite  to  climb  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill,  he  was  generally  roving  about 
the  bottom.  Addison 


He  has  none  of  those  little  points  and  puerili- 
ties that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid ; 


the  bodyISthee^nity  ?f  ibe  mind- tbe  health  of 
•he  state’  fe  of  ,b*  tbe  security  of 

■o  the  microcim  nreamS  *°  a house'  “ 1)16  bones 
microcosm  of  man,  so  is  order  to  all  things. 

Southey. 


none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan;  none 
of  those  swelling  sentiments  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  Statius  and  Claudian ; none  of  those 
mixed  embellishments  of  Tasso.  Addison. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  Ovid’s  wit ; though  he 
could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  had 
been  a better  manager.  Dryden. 
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OVID.— PAGANISM.— PAIN— PAINTING. 


If  sometimes  Ovid  appears  too  gay,  there  is  a I 
secret  gracefulness  of  youth  which  accompanies 
his  writings,  though  the  stayedness  and  sobriety 
of  age  be  wanting.  Dryden. 

No  man  has  ever  treated  the  passions  of  love 
with  so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  expres- 


sion, or  searched  into  the  nature  of  it  mow 
philosophically,  than  Ovid.  Dryden. 

The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all 
poets,  are  sometimes  a fault  or  sometimes  a 
beauty,  as  they  are  used  properly  or 


I 


PAGANISM. 

The  poetic  legend,  the  gleaming  marble,  the 
pillared  temple,  the  speaking  statue,— the  grace- 
ful robe,  the  mystic  fillet,  the  tragic  cothurnus, 
the  symbolic  procession,  the  bearded  pontiff, 
the  mighty  orator,  the  crowned  monarch,  the 
visioned  sage, — the  charm  of  the  scenery,  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  the 
climate,  the  imagination  of  the  multitude, — 
dome  bending  itself  to  the  azure  concave  above 
it,  pediment  sculptured  with  the  dreams  of  the 
classic  antiquity,— the  intermixture  of  all  with 
the  institutions  of  education  and  policy, — its  | 
ever-present  recollection  in  gymnasium  as  well 
as  sanctuary, — the  romance  and  pageant,— the 
exhaustion  of  taste,  genius,  and  splendour  upon 
its  fables  and  ceremonies, — even  to  our  times 
tonstitute  the  ancient  Paganism  a marvel  of  all 
that  was  attractive  and  magnificent. 

R.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  Leeds: 

Prize  Essay  on  Christian  Missions. 


cut,  “ thou  may’ st  work  thy  will,  " 

ment  me  with  all  the  power  thou  hast, butte] 
shall  never  make  me  say  that  *ou  a ” ' ^ 
This  story  that  they  make  such  f cla>  " ,h' 

what  is  there  in  it,  I fain  would  know,  to  ine 
contempt  of  pain  ? It  only  lights  it with iwof*. 

and  in  the  meantime,  if  the  shooUngs  and 
lours  he  felt  did  not  move  him,  why  did  h ^ 
terrupt  his  discourse?  Why  did  he  f»" J 
so  great  a thing  in  forbearing  tc ■ * • 

evil  ? All  does  not  here  consist  in  <he  ""Jf' 

tion:  our  fancies  may  work  upon  other  ttao^ 
but  this  here  is  a certain  science  *at.sptaji«l 

its  part,  of  which  our  s.ns««^,es 

J“  ge'  Essays.  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  si* 

Pain  itself  is  not  without its .‘’J'jffSdon 
may  be  violent  and  frequent,  but  it 
both  violent  and  long-contmued ; an  ^ B 

and  intermissions  become  P°sll  ?f  ction  over 
has  the  power  of  shedding  a 
intervals  of  ease,  which,  I ’ PaLEV. 

ments  exceed. 


PAIN. 

The  brute  animals  have  all  the  same  sensa-  I 
tions  of  pain  as  human  beings,  and,  conse- 
quently, endure  as  much  pain  when  their  body 
is  hurt ; but  in  their  case  the  cruelty  of  torment 
is  greater,  because  they  have  no  mind  to  bear 
them  up  against  their  sufferings,  and  no  hope  to 
look  forward  to  when  enduring  the  last  extreme 
of  pain,  their  happiness  consisting  entirely  in 
present  enjoyment.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

God  hath  scattered  several  degrees  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect 
us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all  our 
thoughts.  Locke. 

Possidonius  being  extremely  troubled  with  a 
sharp  and  painful  disease,  Pompeius  came  to 
visit  him,  excusing  himself  that  he  had  taken  so 
unseasonable  a time  to  come  to  hear  him  dis- 
course of  philosophy : “ God  forbid,”  said  Pos- 
sidonius to  him  again,  “ that  pain  should  ever 
have  the  power  to  hinder  me  from  talking;” 
and  thereupon  fell  immediately  upon  a discourse 
of  the  contempt  of  pain : but  in  the  meantime 
his  own  infirmity  was  playing  its  part,  and 
plagu’d  him  to  the  purpose;  to  which  he  cry’d 


PAINTING. 

in  untravelled  Englishman  cann^  ^ise  the 
beauties  of  Italian  picture  *%£ ^ „ 
lures  expressed  in  tliem  are  oft  ^ 
uliar  to  that  country.  . e 

rhe  painter  who  is  content  wU  ^ sat}sfy 
the  world  in  respect  to  what  « for 

iself,  is  not  an  artist,  but . an 
ugh  his  reward  be  only  prai  » P yf  his 
a mechanic, -for  his  time, 

K painter  may  make  a ^felicity, 

s;  but  he  must  do  it  by  » * „ent  air  in 
a musician  that  maketh  BACON, 

isic,  and  not  by  rule.  of  Aibert 

A,  man  cannot  tell  whether  Ap  thc  on€ 
irer  were  the  more  trifle  , etricai  pro- 

mid  make  a personage  by  g - parts  of 
rtions,  the  other  by  taking  the  best  pa 
vers  faces  to  make  one  exc  gAC oN. 

Poets,  and  orators,  and  arts, 

10  cultivate  other  branches  succeed^ 

tve,  without  this  critical  knowle  g 
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PAINTING. 
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well  in  their  several  provinces,  and  will  suc- 
ceed : as  among  artificers  there  are  many  ma- 
chines made  and  even  invented  without  any 
exact  knowledge  of  the  principles  they  are  gov- 
erned by.  It  is,  I own,  not  uncommon  to  be 
wrong  in  theory  and  right  in  practice : and  we 
are  happy  that  it  is  ao.  Men  often  act  right 
from  their  feelings,  who  afterwards  reason  but 
ill  on  them  from  principle;  but  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  an  attempt  at  such  reasoning,  and 
equally  impossible  to  prevent  its  having  some 
influence  on  our  practice,  surely  it  is  worth 
taking  some  pains  to  have  it  just,  and  founded 
on  the  basis  of  sure  experience.  We  might 
expect  that  the  artists  themselves  would  have 
been  our  surest  guides;  but  the  artists  have  been 
too  much  occupied  in  the  practice  : the  philoso- 
phers have  done  little;  and  what  they  have 
done  was  mostly  with  a view  to  their  own 
schemes  and  systems;  and  as  for  those  called 
critics,  they  have  generally  sought  the  rule  of 
the  arts  in  the  wrong  place;  they  sought  it 
among  poems,  pictures,  engravings,  statues,  and 
buildings.  But  art  can  never  give  the  rules 
that  make  an  art.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756. 

I know  several  who  admire  and  love  painting, 
and  yet  who  regard  the  objects  of  their  admira- 
tion in  that  art  with  coolness  enough  in  com- 
parison of  that  warmth  with  which  they  are 
animated  by  affecting  pieces  of  poetry  or  rhet- 
oric. Among  the  common  sort  of  people,  I 
never  could  perceive  that  painting  had  much 
influence  on  their  passions.  It  is  true  that  the 
best  sorts  of  painting,  as  well  as  the  best  sorts 
of  poetry,  are  not  much  understood  in  that 
sphere.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  their  pas- 
sions are  very  strongly  roused  by  a fanatic 
preacher,  or  by  the  ballads  of  Chevy  Chase,  or 
the  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  the  other  little 
popular  poems  and  tales  that  are  current  in  that 
rank  of  life.  I do  not  know  of  any  paintings, 
bad  or  good,  that  produce  the  same  effect.  So 
that  poetry,  with  all  its  obscurity,  has  a more 
general,  as  well  as  a more  powerful  dominion 
over  the  passions,  than  the  other  art. 

Burke : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

In  reality,  poetry  and  rhetoric  do  not  succeed 
in  exact  description  so  well  as  painting  does ; 
their  business  is,  to  affect  rather  by  sympathy 
than  imitation ; to  display  rather  the  effect  of 
things  on  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  or  of  others, 
than  to  present  a clear  idea  of  the  things  them- 
selves. This  is  their  most  extensive  province, 
and  that  in  which  they  succeed  the  best. 

Burke : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

He  that  would  be  a master  must  draw  by  the 
life  as  well  as  copy  from  originals,  and  join 
theory  and  experience  together. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

No  man  is  so  bold,  rash,  and  overweening  of 
his  own  works  as  an  ill  painter  and  a bad  poet. 

Dryden. 


The  most  important  part  of  painting  is 
know  what  is  most  beautiful  in  nature,  and  m< 
proper  for  that  art ; that  which  is  the  most  bea 
tiful  is  the  most  noble  subject:  so  in  poeti 
tragedy  is  more  beautiful  than  comedy,  becau 
the  persons  are  greater  whom  the  poet  instruc; 
and  consequently  the  instructions  of  more  bene 
to  mankind.  Dryden. 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a name  in  paintint 
should  read  with  diligence,  and  make  the 
observations  of  such  things  as  they  find  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  which  they  may  have  occasioi 
Dryden. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  paintei 
and  statuaries  are  bound  to  draw,  withoi 
amusing  themselves  with  dipping  in  stream 
which  are  often  muddy,  at  least  troubled : 
mean  the  manner  of  their  masters  after  whor 
they  creep.  Dryden. 

Painting  and  poesy  are  two  sisters  so  like  tha 
they  lend  to  each  other  their  name  and  office 
one  is  called  a dumb  poesy  and  the  other  i 
speaking  picture.  Dryden. 

Raphael  writes  thus  concerning  his  Galatea  : 
To  paint  a fair  one,  ’tis  necessary  for  me  tc 
paint  many  fair  ones ; but  because  there  is  so 
great  a scarcity  of  lovely  women,  I am  con- 
strained to  make  use  of  one  certain  idea  which 
I have  formed  in  my  fancy.  Dryden. 

The  whole  knowledge  of  groups,  of  the  light? 

and  shadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian 
calls  a bunch  of  grapes,  is  in  the  prints  of 
Reubens  exposed  clearly  to  the  sight. 

Dryden. 

The  emperor,  one  day,  took  up  a pencil  which 
fell  from  the  hand  of  Titian,  who  was  then 
drawing  his  picture ; and,  upon  the  compliment 
which  Titian  made  him  on  that  occasion,  he 
said,  “ Titian  deserves  to  be  served  by  Caesar.” 
Dryden. 

Certain  modes  of  drawing  and  painting,  fol- 
lowed by  pupils  of  a great  master,  have  led  to 
the  foundation  of  well-defined  schools  of  paint- 
ers, since  the  revival  of  the  art  among  the 
Byzantine  and  Tuscan  painters  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Fairholt. 

It  is  a very  common  error  to  term  the  ancient 
paintings  found  on  church  walls,  &c.,  frescos, 
but  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a genuine 
fresco  among  them.  They  are  distemper  paint- 
ings on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  style, 
durability,  and  mode  of  manipulation. 

Fairholt. 

Some  object  to  his  versification ; which  is  in 
poetry  what  colouring  is  in  painting,  a beautiful 
ornament.  But  if  the  proportions  are  just, 
though  the  colours  should  happen  to  be  rough, 
the  piece  may  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Granville. 

A general  chorus  of  learned  authorities  tell* 
me  that  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  are  the 
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two  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived  ; and  that 
the  two  recognized  masterpieces  of  the  Highest 
Art  are  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  the  Transfiguration,  in  the  Vatican.  It  is 
not  only  Lanzi  and  Vasari,  and  hosts  of  later 
sages  running  smoothly  after  those  two  along 
the  same  critical  grooves,  who  give  me  this 
information.  Even  the  greatest  of  English 
portrait-painters,  the  true  and  tender-hearted 
gentleman,  Sir  Joshua.  Reynolds,  sings  steadily 
with  the  critical  chorus,  note  for  note. 

Household  Words . 


The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye  the  most 
hideous  and  disagreeable  objects,  but  his  science 
is  useful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a 
Venus  or  a Helen.  Hume. 


Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate 
yj.  colouring,  a brilliancy  of  tints,  a 
gradual  transition  from  one  to  anothe 
not  to  the  eye  what  an  harmonious  c 
music  does  to  the  ear ; it  must  be  rer 
that  painting  is  not  merely  a gratifi 
sight  SirJ.R« 

It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  d 
drapery  so  that  the  folds  shall  hav< 
communication,  and  gracefully  fol 
other  with  such  natural  negligence 
like  the  effect  of  chance,  and  at  the 
show  the  figure  under  it  to  the  great! 
tage.  SIR  J- RE’ 


In  the  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  he  [Wal 
pole]  states,  very  truly,  that  the  art  declined 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
proceeds  to  inquire  why  this  happened.  The 
explanation,  we  should  have  thought,  would 
have  been  easily  found.  He  might  Lave  men- 
tioned the  loss  of  the  most  munificent  and  judi 
cious  patron  that  the  fine  arts  ever  had  ir 
England,  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  the 
distressed  condition  of  many  of  the  aristocracy, 
perhaps  also  the  austerity  of  the  victorious  party. 
These  circumstances,  we  conceive,  fully  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  But  this  solution  was  not 
odd  enough  to  satisfy  Walpole.  He  discovers 
another  cause  for  the  decline  of  the  art, — the 
want  of  models.  Nothing  worth  painting,  it 
seems,  was  left  to  paint.  “ How  picturesque,” 
he  exclaims,  “ was  the  figure  of  an  Anabaptist !” 
as  if  puritanism  had  put  out  the  sun  and  with' 
ered  the  trees ; as  if  the  civil  wars  had  blotted 
out  the  expression  of  character  and  passion  from 
the  human  lip  and  brow  ; as  if  many  of  the 
men  whom  Vandyke  painted  had  not  been  liv- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
faces  little  the  worse  for  wear ; as  if  many  of 
the  beauties  afterwards  portrayed  by  Lely  were 
not  in  their  prime  before  the  Restoration ; as  if 
the  garb  or  the  features  of  Cromwell  and  Mil- 
ton  were  less  picturesque  than  those  of  the 
round-faced  peers,  as  like  each  other  as  eggs  to 
eggs,  wh°  look  out  from  the  middle  of  the 
periwigs  of  Kneller. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Horace  Walpole , Oct.  1833. 

Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite 
pains  upon  the  most  insignificant  parts  of  a 
figure,  till  they  sink  the  grandeur  of  the  whole. 

Pope. 


The  great  style  stands  alone,  anc 
require,  perhaps  does  not  as  well  < 
addition  from  inferior  beauties, 
mental  style  also  possesses  its  ow 
merit:  however,  though  the  union 
may  make  a sort  of  composite  styK 
style  is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect 
of  those  which  go  to  its  composition 


If  a portrait-painter  is  desirous  t< 
improve  his  subject,  he  has  no  other 
by  approaching  it  to  a general  idea: 
out  all  the  minute  breaks  and  pec 
the  face,  and  changes  the  dress  from  1 
fashion  to  one  more  permanent,  wn 
nexed  to  it  no  ideas  of  meanness  trc 
familiar  to  us.  SlR  J* 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  n 
likeness,  consists  more  in  taking 
than  in  observing  the  exact  si  mil 
feature.  SIR  J.  R 

Tf  we  compare  the  quietness  anc 
the  Bolognese  pencil  to  the  bustle 
that  fills  every  part  of  a Venetian  p 
out  the  least  attempt  to  mteres 
their  boasted  art  will  appear  a 
without  effect.  SlR  J- 

on  the  contrai 
he  fou 


Claude  Lorrain, 
vinced  that  taking  nature  as 
produced  beauties:  his  pictures- 
tion  of  the  various  draughts  wh 


tion  01  me  vanuua  f 

viously  made  from  various  beautin 
prospects.  bIRJ* 


If  we  put  these  great  »rt's‘s  ” 


parison  with  each  other,  RaP  * 
taste  and  fancy,  Michael  Ange  n 


: excell 


It  still  wore  the  majesty  of  expression  so  con' 
spicuous  in  his  portraits  by  the  inimitable  pencil 
of  Titian.  Prescott. 


The  first  degree  of  proficiency  is,  in  painting, 
what  grammar  is  in  literature, — a general  prep- 
aration for  whatever  species  of  art  the  student 
may  afterwards  choose  for  his  more  particular 
application.  The  power  of  drawing,  modelling, 
and  using  colours  is  very  properly  called  the 
language  of  the  art. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


and  imagination.  The  one 
the  other  in  energy.  Michael 

more  of  the  poetical  mspiratio  , 

vast  and  sublime;  his  .P^P1,. 
order  of  beings ; there  is  nothing 


nothing  in  the  air  of  their  action, 
tudes,  or  the  style  and  cast  of  t 
features,  that  reminds  us  of 
our  own  species.  b 

Guido  has  been  rather  too  lavi 
ing  this  beauty  upon  almost  tun 
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t style  stands 
ups  does  not 
ira  inferior  ben®1  ; 
. also  possesses * r 
;ver,  though  the  ^ 
i sort  of  compos^ 
r to  be  more  imp ^ 

****•& 


baT.e  of;en  lamented  and  hinted  my 
»0£0W  in  several  speculations,  that  the  art  of 
panum?  is  made  so  little  use  of  to  the  improve, 
ment  of  our  manners.  When  we  consider  that 
i places  the  action  of  the  person  represented  in 
5j*,mof  “Stable  aspect  imaginable,  that  it 
docs  not  only  express  the  passion  or  concern  as 
it  sets  upon  him  who  is  drawn,  but  has  under 
Iia^nnfeatUw  the  height  of  the  Pinter's  imagi- 
manhv  mtt  g images  of  virtue  a»d  hu- 
Sto  Ae  r'  n0.‘I  ”Pfct  wouId  be  instilled 
into  the  mind  from  die  labours  of  the  pencil  ? 

oiR  R.  Stfele  : Spectator , No.  226.  I 


If  a picture  is  daubed  with  many  glaring  col- 

ii»*S5SA 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


parents. 

°f  all  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so 

ch!fdCrenb  a**  Iha'  °f  parents  towards  their 
r - obstinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving 
temper  is  odious  upon  all  occasions ; but  here  it 

S70rks»  and  because  his  creatures  have 
passional  “ sP°nla"eous  benevolence  and  com- 
and  nri,  '!ards  uh°,Se  who  a™  ™der  their  care 

° hr  hat  im,P'amed  in  tb™  an 

goodness  I TP  e?,,the  place  of  this  inherent 
S in  fhi  haVe  ll,uslra,ed  this  kind  of  in- 

runs  threuT  =l.P?ferS’  and  have  shown  how  !l 
as  indeed  flie  wk  *!,e  sPec'?s  of  brute  creatures, 
it  d the  wAhole  animal  creation  subsists  by 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  18 1. 


ryS  °I  Parents  are  secret,  and  so  t 
nor  ^nd  fearS ; they  cannot  utter  the  01 

"°Lthey  not  a«er  the  other.  Childr 
Iab°UrS’  uUt  they  make  misfortunes  me 
X lncreas\the  ^res  of  life,  but  they  mi 
gate  the  remembrance  of  death.  7 

p „ Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  VII.,  Of  Parents  and  Childre 

^iyality  of  parents,  in  allowances  t 
beir  ?hlldren*  is  a harmful  error,  an 
makes  them  base;  acquaints  them  with  shifts 
makes  them  sort  with  mean  company;  an 
makes  them  surfeit  more  when  they  come  t 
plenty;  and  therefore  the  proof  is  best  whe 
kf®P  l.heir  authority  towards  their  childrer 
but  not  their  purse.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  VII.,  Of  Parent*  and  Children 

Let  parents  choose  between  the  vocations  am 
courses  they  mean  their  children  should  take 
for  then  they  are  most  flexible;  and  let  then 
not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the  dispositioi 
of  their  cb|ldren,  as  thinking  they  will  take  bes 
to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to.  It  i- 
true,  that  if  the  affection,  or  aptness,  of  the  chil 
dren  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  tc 
cross  it ; but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  “ Op- 
timum  ehge,  suave  et  facile  illud  faciet  consu 
etudo.”  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  VII,  Of  Parents  and  Children. 


When  children  have  been  exposed,  or  takei 
away  young,  and  afterwards  have  approached  t< 
their  parents’  presence,  the  parents,  though  thei 
have  not  known  them,  have  had  a secret  joy  o 
other  alteration,  thereupon. 

Lord  Bacon  : Nat.  Hist. 


be^  nrumerab,e  foments  which  might 
ceedbggf^hafrSSSU.Ch-an  unreas°nable  pro- 

it  fte  wndiSS  ? y ,n/i$t  on  one*  We  make 

give  orte£  ? °f  °Ur  for^veness  that  we  for- 
morethan  t’o  k"  °Ur  77  Prayers  we  desire  no 
Hon  The  rni  rterd  by  1 this  kind  of  retalia- 
what  thev  5eref0r®  before  us  seems  to  be 
between  tL  eLM  CTrinu  P°int’”  the  Nation 
nearest  to\ha^  father  being  what  comes 
ator  If  the  r ^ — a creature  and  «’*  Cre- 

who  has offlfnA?eir  1S  mexorable  to  the  child 
high  a natur e h ' ^ ‘ ?ffe"Ce  be  of  never  so 
the  Supreme  Bel^T  W‘J  h?  address  himself  to 
of  a father  anH  jg’.und®r, lhe  tender  appellation  I 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  181. 

are  most  indnl6  brSt  ra,sers  ?f  their  houses 
holding  them  JPh [ towards  the5r  children,  be- 
their  kfndh  rlue.COnt,nuances*  not  only  of 

0«n  »ddcrea  „°4,he,r  W"V  a”d  4°  bolh  chib 

£7  ,5?V  Lord  Bacon  : 

y Vlf.,  Of  Parents  and  Children. 


It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  things 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  of 
life  as  marriage  and  the  choice  of  an  employ- 
ment, parents  have  any  right  to  force  the  incli- 
nations of  their  children.  Beattie. 


Bnng  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedi 
ence,  yet  without  outward  austerity.  Give  them 
good  countenance  and  convenient  maintenance 
according  to  thy  ability;  otherwise  thy  life  will 
seem  their  bondage,  and  what  portion  thou  shalt 
leave  them  at  thy  death,  they  will  thank  death 
for  it,  and  not  thee.  Lord  Burleigh. 


I suppose  it  never  occurs  to  parents  that  to 
throw  vilely  educated  young  people  on  the 
world  is,  independently  of  the  injury  to  the 
young  people  themselves,  a positive  crime,  and 
of  very  great  magnitude;  as  great,  for  instance, 
as  burning  their  neighbour’s  house,  or  poisoning 
the  water  in  his  well.  In  pointing  out  to  them 
what  is  wrong,  even  if  they  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  the  statement,  one  cannot  make  them 
feel  a sense  of  guilt,  as  in  other  proved  charges. 
That  they  love  their  children  extenuates  to  their 
consciences  every  parental  folly  that  may  at  lasf 
produce  in  the  children  every  desperate  vice. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 


We  are  apt — and  by  “we”  I mean,  of  course^ 
we  people  getting  into  years — not  to  give  oui 
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young  friends  half  the  credit  they  deserve  for 
being  able  to  manage  for  themselves.  We  like 
to  continue  to  handle  the  reins  and  the  whip; 
which  is  quite  right  while  we  are  driving  our 
own  private  carriage,  but  not  right  when  we 
want  to  conduct  the  omnibus  of  our  posterity. 

We  must  interfere  and  put  matters  to  rights 
continually;  we  cannot  let  the  young  people 
alone ; they  must  ask  our  advice  at  every  step ; 
we  must  exercise  a veto  on  every  movement ; 
nothing  can  go  on  properly  if  they  do  not  con- 
sult us.  Now,  there,  I opine,  we  are  greatly 
mistaken.  Household  Words. 

The  time  will  be  coming— is  come,  perhaps 

when  your  young  people  must  decide  on  the 

course  and  main  occupation  of  their  future  lives. 
You  will  expect  to  have  a voice  in  the  matter 
Quite  right,  if  a voice  of  counsel,  of  remon 
strance,  of  suggestion,  of  pointing  out  unsus 
pected  difficulties,  of  encouragement  by  devel 
oping  the  means  of  success.  Such  a voice  as 
that  from  an  elder  will  always  be  listened  to. 
But  perhaps  you  have  already  settled  in  your 
own  mind  the  calling  to  be  followed,  and  you 
mean  simply  to  call  on  the  youngster  to  accept 
and  register  your  decree  on  the  opening  pages 
of  his  autobiography.  A questionable  proceed- 
ing, my  dear  sir,  unless  you  are  perfectly  assured 
of  what  the  young  man’s  own  unbiassed  choice 
wiH  be.  Household  Words. 

There  is,  however,  an  unkind  measure  by 
which  a few  persons  strive  to  avoid  living  by 
themselves  in  their  old  age,  which  I will  merely 
mention:  they  selfishly  prevent  their  children 
(principally  their  daughters)  from  marrying,  in 
order  to  retain  them  around  them  at  home. 
Certainly,  matches  are  now  and  then  projected 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  a parent  to  oppose ; but 
there  is  a conscientious  and  sorrowful  opposition, 
and  an  egotistical  and  captious  opposition ; and 
men  and  women,  in  their  self-deception,  may 
sometimes  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

'*  Marry  your  daughters,  lest  they  marry  them- 
selves, and  run  off  with  the  ploughman  or  the 
groom,”  is  an  axiom  of  worldly  wisdom. 

“ Marry  your  daughters,”  I say,  **  if  you  can 
do  so  satisfactorily,  that  they  may  become  happy 
wives  and  mothers,  fulfilling  the  destiny  allotted 
to  them  by  their  Great  Creator.  Marry  them, 
if  worthy  suitors  offer,  lest  they  remain  single 
and  unprotected  after  your  departure.  Marry 
them,  lest  they  say  in  their  bitter  disappointment 
and  loneliness,  ‘ Our  parents  thought  only  of 
their  own  comfort  and  convenience.  We  now 
find  that  our  welfare  and  settlement  in  life  was 
disregarded  1’  But  I am  sure,  my  kind-hearted 
comrade  in  years,  you  are  more  generous  to 
your  own  dear  girls  than  to  dream  of  preventing 
the  completion  of  their  little  romance,  in  order 
to  keep  them  at  home  in  domestic  slavery, 
drudging  and  pining  as  your  waiting-maids. 

Household  Words. 

Much  as  we  love  our  youngsters,  we  must 
manifest  our  affection  for  them  moderately  and 
discreetly.  I do  assure  you  we  shall  be  greatly 
to  blame,  if  we  utterly  yield  to  them  the  key, 


either  of  the  castle  or  the  strong-box.  Ut  us 
hold  our  own,  my  worthy  associates;  let 
remain  masters  of  what  we  hare;  « « «£ 
tinue  to  be  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  not  iL 
patronized  dependants,  till  the  very  tea  fo- 
ment. Abdication  in  any  form  is  a somwTri 
and  a disastrous  step,  as  has  been  Proved  fJ" 
poor  King  Lear’s  time,  downwards  Peop£ 
who  have  given  up  all,  or  a great  deal, to 
children  during  Their  lifetime  have  seldom 
found  the  measure  turn  ou^.^  ^ 

If  parents  should  be  daily  calling  upon  God 
in  a solemn  deliberate  manner  altenng  anj 
extending  their  intercessions  as  *e  state 
growth  of  their  children  required,  such  de : t 
would  have  a mighty  influence  upon 
their  lives.  * . . „ 

A man  thinks  bet’er  of  his  children  thant  y 
deserve ; but  there  is  an  impulse  pf'endemes ’ 
and  there  must  be  some  esteem  for  the  setting 
of  that  inbred  affection  at  work^,EsTRANGE. 

When  their  displeasure  is  o"c=d'clare^h^ 
ought  not  presently  to  In  .by  ‘he  se'ent,^. 
their  brows,  but  restore  then  childrei 
former  grace  with  some  difficulty. 


The  severity  of  the  father’s  brow  whilst  they 
are  under  the  discipline  of  ’ h d oKi 

relaxed  as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion, 
behaviour  allow.  . . 

Let  not  a father  hope  to  ( excuse  a»  ^ 

disposition  of  his  fortune  by  adl  gi 


man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  o*u  ^ 


The  first  thing,  therefore, 
will  naturally  inculcate  upon  his  . ’ sionS| 

as  he  is  capable  of  rece.ivl"g  andPa  steady 
is  the  knowledge  of  his  Mak  , of  fa 

principle  of  obedience  to  him;  , govern* 

living  under  the  constant  insPe,  nj  rfae  him 
ment  of  an  invisible  being, .who ^howiU 
from  the  dead  to  an  immortal  h e,  an  ding  tc 
reward  and  punish  him  hereafter  accor 
his  character  and  actions  here.  not  t0 

On  these  plain  pnnciples  I the  fat 

assert,  as  a Christian,  that  "‘'ST  , be  the 

rational  object  of  education.  . world, 
fate  of  my  children  in  th.s  tranu.or^  ^ , 
about  which  I hope  I secure  a happy 

ought  to  be,  I would,  if  poss  > ^ting life- 

meeting with  them  ina  future  a^proacbes  for 
I can  well  enough  ^ar  e'ro^^honours  and 
enabling  them  to  attain  to  w y measure 
distinctions;  but  to  have  - ^ perdition* 

accessory  by  the  neglect,  to  t^ir/reproach  and 

would  be  the  occasion  of  such  rep  able. 

blame  as  would  be  absolut^ 

Observations  on  Reltgtous  ^ ^ 

Some  as  corrupt  in  their  0iicitnus  to  have 
make  them,  have  yet  been ftnd  piously 
their  children  soberly,  virtuous  y, 
brought  up. 
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jbeiwof 

itreiiU^S 
htaint  an® 6,11 


■an'be'hoM^nlh^"1^1  °b/'ct  the  *X«of  man 
W i„h°id  If.!  a._man  o/  ™'h  “d  his  son 


live  in  ‘ “an  01  worth  and  his  son 

The  unreserved  correspondence, 

ihm.  “*  1 hindness  and  afleciion  between 
Wh^in^w  ,h  " lne*PressibIe.  satisfaction  to  all 
increases  bv  tkl'  II?  * Subl,me  pleasure  which 
yss*  the  Pupation.  It  is  as  sacred 
as  fnendship ^ pleasurable  as  love,  and  as 

onL  J aS-re  ,gl0n‘  This  state  of  mind  does  not 
™y  df.,pate  so™w  which  would  be  extreme 
without  it,  but  enlarges  pleasures  which  would 

emetMneKe  COntermPtible‘  The  most  inZer 
ent  thing  has  its  force  and  beauty  when  it  is 

trifle^as  > k,nd  father»  and  an  insignificant 

chfld  h k oJS  Whe”  °ffered  by  a dutiful 

I mai  can*:  h°W,t0  express  h> but  1 think 

may  call  it  a transplanted  self-love.” 

olR  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  192. 


PARLIAMENT. 


s^stsv?  *X£'S  k 

that  canW  ° d With  a g°°d  grace>  and  ye*  fewer 

a^father  weTe  I T T °Ugh  int°  the  w°r,d’  lhat 
lamer,  were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  desires 

could  „S°?nWef  h'  to  co"sult  himself  onw! 

duglu  toThe^ther/b6"*  behave  himself  as  & 

SIR  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  263. 


When  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  ende- 
obtai”  new  advantages  at  the  expense* 
he  other  orders  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit 
the  commons  at  large , have  pursued  stro 
measures,  if  it  were  not  just,  it  was  at  lei 
natura!,  that  the  constituents  should  connive 
all  their  proceedings;  because  we  ourselv 
were  ultimately  to  profit.  But  when  this  su 
mission  is  urged  to  us  in  a contest  between  tl 

[TllnTVeS  and  and  whTre  notl 

"L  r be  put  1”to  their  scale  which  is  n 
taken  from  ours,  they  fancy  us  to  be  child™ 
when  they  tell  us  they  are  our  representative 

thJvT"  flCSh  an?  blood*  and  that  a11  the  stripe 
they  give  us  are  for  our  good.  P 

,,  , Edmund  Burke: 

2 noughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Du 
contents , 1 770.  “ " " 


| Acts  of  Parliament  are  venerable ; but  if  th 
correspond  not  with  the  writing  on  the  “ad 
mant  tablet,”  what  are  they?  Properly  the 
one  element  of  venerableness,  of  strength 
greatness,  is,  that  they  at  all  times  correspor 
therewith  as  near  as  by  human  possibility  the 
can  They  are  cherishing  destruction  in  the 
bosom  every  hour  that  they  continue  otherwisi 
Carlyle. 


observed  m u m families  are  not  much 
sons  f„d  ,-eBre!‘  ,nfluence  °"  'heir  grand- 
sons,  and  I bel.eve  they  have  much  less  among 

_ * Swift. 


OWiri. 

good  example  and  reverent 
all  th-! ™ he  face  of  'heir  children.  And 
endearLr  freS  °f  chari*  which  usually 
affability  frenn^  SWe®!Pess  of  Conversation, 
of  Iove^and^terld  admon,tl°n—  all  significations 
must  be  ^ ?eSS’  Care  and  watchfulness, 

-■sftS'r-'TrfSr 


We  assemble  parliaments  and  councils 
have  the  benefit  of  their  collected  wisdom  • 
we  necessarily  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
conveniences  of  their  collected  passions,  pre 
dices,  and  private  interests.  By  the  help 
these,  artful  men  overpower  their  wisdom,  a 
dupe  its  possessors;  and  if  we  may  mdse 
the  acts,  arrils,  and  edicts,  all  the  world  ov 
lor  regulating  commerce,  an  assembly  of  gr< 
men  are  the  greatest  fools  upon  earth. 

B.  Franklin. 


an^who^is^16  1 1 Parent  who  is  unselfish, 

venience  but  7 tb,nklnff  of  personal  incon- 
tage  win  Trl7yS  °f  lhe  children’s  advan- 
ce will  let  thni  f y tCl  ™ake  ^em  selfish;  for 

d>e  child  with  L ?d.P  fkn  y appeai>  50  “ t0  fil1 

Way  to  him  and  that^  f**  everyth,nff  ,s  to  give 
mate  end.  Nav  h!  h,S  C0Pcerns  are  an  ulti- 
in  strictly  contr’  irC  V pains  taken  with  him 
of  Hi"owVimn^  g hmi'J heightens  his  idea 
is  selfish  will  |portance»  whereas  a parent  who 
sacrifice  his  0 wrfenn™  accustom  tbe  cbild  * 

that  he  is  of  m..rLV?nien-Ce’  311(1  to  understand 
Parent.  This  hvrt!  CSS  I“Portance  than  the 
cases  in  which  selin?  W&y’- 18  only  one  of  raany 
who  have  lea^t  15  CaUght  fr°m  those 

» Whately: 

ZcnJ/rZn’tEllay-  0fParm* 


; During  the  contest  which  the  Parliam 
c?rr,fd  OT\  a®ainst  the  Stuarts,  it  had  only 
check  and  complain.  It  has  since  had 
govern.  As  an  attacking  body,  it  could  sel 
its  points  of  attack,  and  it  naturally  chose  th< 
on  which  it  was  likely  to  receive  public  suppe 
As  a ruling  body,  it  lias  neither  the  same  libe 
o*  choice,  nor  the  same  motives  to  gratify  t 
people.  With  the  power  of  an  executive  gc 
ernment,  it  has  drawn  to  itself  some  of  t 
vices,  and  all  the  unpopularity,  of  an  executi 
government.  On  the  House  of  Commons  abo 
all,  possessed  as  it  is  of  the  public  purse,  ai 
consequently  of  the  public  sword,  the  nati< 
throw*  all  the  blame  of  an  ill-conducted  wa 
of  a blundering  negotiation,  of  a disgracefi 
treaty,  of  an  embarrassing  commercial  crisi 
The  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  mil 
conduct  of  a judge  at  Van  Diemen’s  Lind,  anj 
thing,  in  short,  which  in  any  part  of  th 
administration  any  person  feels  as  a grievance 
is  attributed  to  the  tyranny,  or  at  least  to  th 
negligence,  of  that  all-powerful  body.  Privat 
individuals  pester  it  with  their  wrongs  ane 
claims.  A merchant  appeals  to  it  from  the 
court  of  Rio  Janeiro  or  St.  Petersburg.  A hi» 
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torical  painter  complains  to  it  that 
ment  of  art  finds  no  encouragement.  Anciently 
the  Parliament  resembled  a member  °Pf*“ 
rition  from  whom  no  places  are  expected,  who 
f not  expected  to  confer  favours  and  propose 
measures,  but  merely  to  watch  and  censure,  and 
who  may,  therefore,  unless  he  is  gfo^y  ‘ 
judicious,  be  popular  with  the  great  body  of 
the  community.  The  Parliament  now  resembles 
the  same  person  put  into  office,  suirounded  by 
petitioners  whom  twenty  tunes  his  Patr°™ge 
would  not  satisfy,  stunned  with  complaints, 
buried  in  memorials,  compelled  by  the  du  .es 
of  his  station  to  bring  forward  measures  similar 
to  those  which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
observe  and  to  check,  and  perpetually  encoun- 
tered by  objections  similar  to  those  which  it 
was  formerly  his  business  to  raise. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

//a l lam's  Constit.  Hist.,  Sept.  1828 


hinted  forebodings  of  those  who  have 
thing  to  lose.  Many  indicahons  might  b 
tioned,  in  themselves  indeed  as  msigmfi 
straws;  but  even  the  direction  ofas 
borrow  the  illustration  of  Bacon,  will  she 


what  quarter  the  storm  issett>"B  ^ 


Hallam's  Constitutional 


There  are  those  who  will  be  content 
nothing  but  demolition;  ?nd  *ere 
who  shrink  from  all  repair.  There  a 
vators  who  long  for  a Pres.dent  and  a 
Convention;  and  there  are  bigots  vrt 
cities  larger  and  richer  than  the  cal 
many  great  kingdoms  are  calling  out  f 
senmtives  to  witch  over  their  mtoes 
some  hackneyed  jobber  in  borough  , 
of  the  narrowest  and  smallest  mind,  as 
depositary  of  a forfeited  ^nchlse- 
these  extremes  there  lies  a more  excel 


\m  s — r- inese  cahsuiw  : , . 

„ Time  is  bringing  round  another  cnsis 

From  the  iittit  of  the  Revolution  the  House  ^ ^ whicg  occurred  in  the  sevente 
of  Commons  has  been  gradually  becoming  what  We  stand  in  a situation  simil 

it  now  is,  a great  council  of  state,  containing  ^bicb  our  ancestors  stood  under  th« 
many  members  chosen  freely  by  the  people,  and  g the  First.  It  will  soon  again 

many  others  anxious  to  acquire  the  favour  of  J tQ  refonn  that  we  may  preserve, ,t 
the  people;  but,  on  the  whole,  aristocratical  m fu^damental  principles  of  the  Cons 
its  temper  and  interest.  It  isveryfar  from  Umitions  in  the  subordinate s 
being  an  illiberal  and  stupid  oligarchy  ; but  it  then  be  ssiblc>as  jt  was  possible  tw 
is  equally  far  from  being  an  express  image  or  t0  protect  vested  rights, 

the  general  feeling.  It  is  influenced  by  the  J \Jeful  institution,  every  msti 
opinion  of  the  people,  and  influenced  power-  dea^d  b antiquity  and  noble  associa 
fully,  but  slowly  and  circuitously  Instead l of  at  the  same  lime,  to  introduce  into  the 

ciitrnnninnr  thp  nnhlic  mind,  as  before  the  Revo-  u o vm v-m i TmfT  with  the  on 


outrunning  the  public  mind,  as  before  the  Revo-  harmonizing  with  the  on 

. ...  t,  — ™ follows  with  P°reinains  to  be  seen  whether  two  hu. 


UUU  UUUtllg  _ 

lution  it  frequently  did,  it  now  follows 

slow  steps  and  at  a wide  distance.  It  is  there-  Jjavemade  us  wiser. 
fore  necessarily  unpopular ; and  the  more  so  be-  Lord  Maca 

cause  the  good  which  it  produces  is  much  less  Hollands  Constitution 

evident  to  common  perception  than  the  evil 
which  it  inflicts.  It  bears  the  blame  of  all  the 
mischief  which  is  done,  or  supposed  to  be  done, 
by  its  authority  or  by  its  connivance.  It  does  PARTIALITY, 

not  get  the  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  of  having 

prevented  those  innumerable  abuses  which  do  partiality  in  a parent  is  com 
not  exist  solely  because  the  House  of  Commons  ^ fondlings  are  in  danger  o _ 
exists.  , J . and  the  children  that  are  least  cue 

A large  part  of  the  nation  is  certainly  desir-  tbe  best  an(j  wisest  men.  ** 

ous  of  a reform  in  the  representative  system.  . —.rtialffv  to  opinio 

How  large  that  part  may  be,  and  how  strong  its  As  ther  P*  understanding, 

desires  on  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  apt  to  mis  studies,  which  i 

say.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour  on  also  a partiality  to  stua.es, 
the  subject  is  loud  and  vehement.  But  it  seems  to  knowledge, 
to  us  that,  during  the  remissions,  the  feeling  Partiality  is  properly  the  u 
gathers  strength,  and  that  every  successive  burst  judging  according  to  the  mclina 
is  more  violent  than  that  which  preceded  it.  and  affections,  and  not  accoran  g 
The  public  attention  may  be  for  a time  diverted  tnitb  of  things,  or  the  merits  o 
to  the  Catholic  claims  or  the  Mercantile  code ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  at  no  very  distant  period, 
perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  genera-  L 
tion,  all  other  questions  will  merge  in  that  I 
which  is,  in  a certain  degree,  connected  with 
them  all. 


fiarty. 

them  all.  There  is  one 

Already  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  perceive  the  earnestly  recomme  jjj  baVe  som< 
signs  of  unquiet  times,  the  vague  presentiment  and  which,  I hop?> . ^ that  th< 
of  something  great  and  strange  which  pervades  them.  In  short,  it  zeal, 

the  community,  the  restless  and  turbid  hopes  of  so  bad  for  the  *"*  aWd  a 

those  who  have  everything  to  gain,  the  dimly-  ill-natured  cast  to  j » 
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of  those  flu  to*** 
x indiab®®^' 
es  indeed  as 
the  direction  <n  ^ 
ionofBac<*imi^,“ 

onnissttdns^ 

e viho  will  be  cetfs^ 
olition;  d to*' 
all  repair.  T**- 

litre * l<S*^ 

incto^r 
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forfeited 
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hM1*^ 

PAB^, 


sourness  to  the  look  : besides  that  it  makes  the 
lines  too  strong,  and  flushes  them  worse  than 
brandy.  I have  seen  a woman’s  face  break  out 
in  heats,  as  she  had  been  talking  against  a great 
lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life ; and 
indeed  I never  knew  a party-woman  that  kept 
her  beauty  for  a twelvemonth.  I would  there- 
fore advise  all  my  female  readers,  as  they  value 
their  complexions,  to  let  alone  all  disputes  of 
this  nature ; though,  at  the  same  time,  1 would 
give  full  liberty  to  all  superannuated  motherly 
partisans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please,  since 
there  will  be  no  danger  either  of  their  spoiling 
their  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  57. 

If  this  party  spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our 
morals,  it  has  likewise  a very  great  one  upon  our 
judgments.  We  often  hear  a poor  insipid  paper 
or  pamphlet  cried  up,  and  sometimes  a noble 
piece  depreciated,  by  those  who  are  of  a differ- 
ent principle  from  the  author.  One  who  is 
actuated  by  this  spirit  is  almost  under  an  inca- 
pacity of  discerning  either  real  blemishes  or 
beauties.  A man  of  merit  in  a different  princi- 
ple, is  like  an  object  seen  in  two  different  medi- 
ums, that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  however 
straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  this 
reason  there  is  scarce  a person  of  any  figure  in 
England,  who  does  not  go  by  two  contrary  char- 
acters, as  opposite  to  one  another  as  light  and 
darkness.  Knowledge  and  learning  suffer  in  a 
particular  manner  from  this  strange  prejudice, 
which  at  present  prevails  amongst  all  ranks  and 
degrees  in  the  British  nation.  As  men  formerly 
became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by  their 
parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  distinguish  them- 
selves by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which 
they  espouse  their  respective  parties.  Books  are 
valued  upon  the  like  considerations.  An  abusive 
scurrilous  style  passes  for  satire,  and  a dull 
scheme  of  party  notions  is  called  fine  writing. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  125. 

I have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of 
probity,  who  would  scorn  to  utter  a falsehood 
for  their  own  particular  advantage,  give  so  readily 
into  a lie  when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their 
faction,  notwithstanding  they  are  thoroughly 
sensible  of  it  as  such.  How  is  it  possible  for 
those  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  persons, 
thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in  their  party  ? 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  507. 

The  worst  effect  of  party  is  its  tendency  to 
generate  narrow,  false,  and  illiberal  prejudices, 
by  teaching  the  adherents  of  one  party  to  regard 
those  that  belong  to  an  opposing  party  as  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  Brande. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  what  the  principles 
of  any  party,  or  what  their  pretensions  are  ; the 
•pirit  which  actuates  all  parties  is  the  same ; the 
spirit  of  ambition,  of  self-interest,  of  oppression 
w»d  treachery.  This  spirit  entirely  reverses  all 
the  principles  which  a benevolent  nature  has 
erected  within  us;  all  honesty,  all  equal  justice, 
and  even  the  ties  of  natural  society,  the  natural 
affections.  Burke  : 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society , 1756. 


Party  is  a body  of  men  united  for  promoti 
by  their  joint  endeavours  the  national  inter 
upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they  j 
all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I find  it  impossible 
conceive  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  po 
tics,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  w 
refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them  1 
duced  into  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  tl 
speculative  philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  en< 
of  government.  It  is  the  business  of  the  po, 
tician,  who  is  the  philosopher  in  action,  to  fir 
out  proper  means  towards  those  ends,  and  1 
employ  them  with  effect.  Therefore  every  hoi 
ourable  connection  will  avow  it  is  their  fir 
purpose,  to  pursue  every  just  method  to  put  th 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  such  a cor 
dition  as  may  enable  them  to  carry  their  com 
mon  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  powe 
and  authority  of  the  state.  As  this  power  1 
attached  to  certain  situations,  it  is  their  duty  t< 
contend  for  these  situations.  Burke  : 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Presen 
Discontents,  1770. 

My  principles,  indeed  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  lead  me  to  act  in  corps.  . . . That 
versatility,  those  sudden  evolutions,  which  have 
sometimes  derogated  from  the  credit  of  all  pub- 
lic professions,  are  things  not  so  easy  in  large 
bodies,  as  when  men  act  alone,  or  in  light  squad- 
rons. A man’s  virtue  is  best  secured  by  shame, 
and  best  improved  by  emulation  in  the  society 
of  virtuous  men.  Burke  : 

To  Bishop  Markham , 1771. 

Next,  we  know  that  parties  must  ever  exist  in 
a free  country.  We  know,  too,  that  the  emula- 
tions of  such  parties,  their  contradictions,  their 
reciprocal  necessities,  their  hopes,  and  their 
fears,  must  send  them  all  in  their  turns  to  him 
that  holds  the  balance  of  the  state.  The  par- 
ties are  the  gamesters ; but  government  keeps 
the  table,  and  is  sure  to  be  the  winner  in  the 
end.  Burke: 

Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America , 
March  22,  1775. 

Not  that  I think  it  fit  for  any  one  to  rely  too 
much  on  his  own  understanding,  or  to  be  filled 
with  a presumption  not  becoming  a Christian 
man  in  his  own  personal  stability  and  rectitude. 
I hope  I am  far  from  that  vain  confidence  which 
almost  always  fails  in  trial.  I know  my  weak- 
ness in  all  respects,  as  much  at  least  as  any 
enemy  I have;  and  I attempt  to  take  security 
against  it.  The  only  method  which  has  ever 
been  found  effectual  to  preserve  any  man 
against  the  corruption  of  nature  and  example  is 
an  habit  of  life  and  communication  of  councils 
with  the  most  virtuous  and  public-spirited  men 
of  the  age  you  live  in.  Such  a society  cannot 
be  kept  without  advantage,  or  deserted  without 
shame.  For  this  rule  of  conduct  I may  be 
called  in  reproach  a party  man  ; but  I am  little 
affected  with  such  aspersions.  In  the  way 
which  they  call  party  I worship  the  Constitution 
of  your  fathers ; and  I shall  never  blush  for  my 
political  company.  Burke: 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  April  3,  1777 
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It  is  but  a few  days  ago.  *»»  » v^jwe  and  ^^iX'and  no  olh^oral  princi 
a very  good  man  (the  Duke  of  P°™*nd)  JV  1 j oassi0ns.  Peoples,  like  kings,  ha 
l ml  in  a convention  on  th»  SSLSTrf  deliriuS,  in  which  evety 

never  knew  any  man  disclaim  party  who  was 
not  of  a party  that  he  was  ashamed  of  But 
thus  much  I allow,  that  men  ought  to  be  cir 
cumspect,  and  cautious  of  entering  into  this 
species  of  political  relation ; because  it  cannot 
easily  be  broken  without  loss  of  reputation,  nor 
(many  times)  persevered  in  without  giving  up 
much  of  tL which  the  variable 

nature  of  i 


their  passions.  ’ 

moments  of  delirium,  in  which  every 
conscience  is  obscured  by  the  bubbj^, 

j an2^\^  0f  fa  Rest  or.  of  Monarchy  in 
vol.  iv.  book  46.  xvii. 


The  effect  of  violent  animosities 


* oroKen  wmwui  --r — ; . ' The  eneci  01 

imes)  persevered  in  without  giving  up  ^ has  aiways  been  an  >ad,fferen| 

~f  that  practicability  which  the  variable  Peral  welfarc  and  honour  of  the  , 
nature  of  affairs  may  require,  as  well  as  of  that  * tidan>  where  factions  run  high,  is  1 
regard  to  a man’s  own  personal  con^dera^">  Pot  for  the  whole  people,  but  for  his  om 
which  (in  a due  subordination  to  public  good)  ^ ^ The  rest  are>  jn  his  view,  stranj 


Which  linauuc  SUUUiuiuu,™..  --  r--  " oI  it  xnc  I CSk  «■*'•*  * ' . 

a man  may  very  fairly  aim  at.  All  acting  in  or  rather  pirates.  The  strongest 

corps  tends  to  reduce  the  consideration  of  an  he  can  feel  to  any  foreign  pm 

individual  who  is  of  any  distingmshed  value.  uf  Qf  friendship,  when  compared 


ridual  who  is  of  any  distinguisnea  vaiuc.  ardoUf  Qf  friendship,  when  Compaq. 
Burke:  To  R.  Shackleton , May  25,  1779-  loathing  which  he  entertains  towards 
Political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a work  for  mestjc  foes  with  whom  he 
^OCial  en , , 1 1 V.  nund  I 1 P - f Mwttu  inniries  and  in 


social  enas,  is  w *---  ys  0 . r narrow  space  w.u.  — , • 

means.  There  mmd  must  conspire  with  mind.  inlerchange  of  petty  injuriM  ai ndm 
Time  is  required  to  produce  that  union  of  minds  from  whom,  in  the  day  ofjh^  ^ { 


Time  is  required  to  produce  that  union  01  minus,  from  whom,  in  tne  aay  in 
which  alone  can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim  (0  expect  severities  far  beyond  any  t 
at.  Our  patience  will  achieve  more  | queror  from  a d\s*a”*c  Ca° of  1 

force.  ’ * ~ 


against  h 

a man  to  cichvc  r—  v f * 

No  aristocratical  citizen  of  Sam 
would  have  hesitated  to  call  in  the  » 
daemon.  The  multitude  on  the  con  r 
everywhere  to  Athens.  In The  M 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 


so  much  out  01  mauiuii  ...  » 

experience,— I should  tell  you,  that  in  my  course 
I have  known,  and,  according  to  my  measure, 
have  co-operated  with  great  men ; and  I have 
never  yet  seen  any  plan  which  has  not  been 

mended  by  the  observations  of  those  who  were  thc  thirteenth  ana  ------ 

much  inferior  in  understanding  to  the  person  samc  cause,  no  man  was  so  m 1 - 

who  took  the  lead  in  the  business.  By  a slow  Florentine  as  a Ghibelme  or  a 

but  well-sustained  progress,  the  effect  of  each  be  doubted  whether  there  was  a sinj 

step  is  watched;  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  who  would  have  scruFled 
first  gives  light  to  us  in  the  second ; and  so,  from  a statc  Qf  depression  by  pe 
from  light  to  light,  we  are  conducted  with  safety  of  his  native  city  to  a Frenc 
through  the  whole  series.  We  see  that  the  forcc  The  Reformation,  dividing 
,v.«  cuctpm  Hn  not  clash.  The  evils  n.-mnann  conntrv  into  two  parts,  p 


through  the  whole  series,  we  see  inai  iuc  forcc,  The  Ketormauu..,  « 

parts  of  the  system  do  not  clash.  The  evils  European  country  into  two  pans.  P 
latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances  are  ilar  cffects.  The  Catholic  was 


latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances  are  ilar  cffects.  The  Uatnonc  - 
provided  for  as  they  arise.  One  advantage  is  as  Engiishman,  the  Huguenot  tor  in 
little  as  possible  sacrificed  to  another.  We  com-  The  protestant  statesmen  ot  0 
pensate,  we  reconcile,  we  balance.  We  are  cajled  in  the  aid  of  Elizabet  ; 
enabled  to  unite  into  a consistent  whole  the  of  the  League  brought  a bpanisu 
various  anomalies  and  contending  principles  ve_  heart  of  France.  Thee 
that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  French  Revolution  gave 


various  anomalies  auu  wu«,..«...6  r....— , very  nean  01  --  . 

that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  French  Revolution  gave 
From  hence  arises,  not  an  excellence  in  sun-  ^ the  satne  consequences, 
plicity,  but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in  every  part  of  Europe  were : “6 

composition.  Burke:  armies  of  the  National  Conve 

Refections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , I79°*  rectory  appear  among  ^^j^^blet 
If  anything  ought  to  be  despotic  in  a country,  it  feats  which  distresse  worst  e 
is  its  government  j because  there  is  no  cause  of  they  con^dered  ^thar  ^ ^ 
constant  operation  to  make  its  yoke  unequal.  But  own  rulers.  f tEcir  utmos 

the  dominion  of  a party  must  continually,  steadily,  on  the  ot  ® . Paris.  A very  s 

and  by  its  very  essence,  lean  upon  the  prostrate  eign  lnva  e ADOstolical  part 

description.  A constitution  formed  so  as  to  en-  elapsed  sin  . jt v the  suppoi 

able  a party  to  overrule  its  very  government,  and  yoked,  too  s » 

to  overpower  the  people  too,  answers  the  pur-  Hallam's  Constit.  His 


poses  neither  of  government  nor  of  freedom.  It  — 

compels  tliat  power  which  ought,  and  often  SOpbism  is  too  gross  to 

would  be  disposed,  equally  to  protect  the  subjects,  tempered  by  party  spirit, 
to  fail  in  its  trust,  to  counteract  its  purposes,  and  LORD  p 

to  become  no  better  than  the  instrument  of  the  History  oj  & 


wrongs  of  a faction.  BURKE:  1 nc  information  a 

Letter  to  Richard  Burke , On  Protestant  As - Every  source  1 by  pa 

cendency  in  Ireland , 1793.  1 ^ory  has  been  poisoned  oy  P 
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there  is  no  country  where  statesmen  have  been 
so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  past,  so  there 
is  no  country  where  historians  have  been  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  present.  Be- 
tween these  two  things,  indeed,  there  is  a natural 
connection.  Where  history  is  regarded  merely 
as  a picture  of  life  and  manners,  or  as  a collec- 
tion of  experiments  from  which  general  maxims 
of  civil  wisdom  may  be  drawn,  a writer  lies 
under  no  very  pressing  temptation  to  misrepre- 
sent transactions  of  ancient  date.  But  where 
history  is  regarded  as  a repository  of  title-deeds, 
on  which  the  rights  of  governments  and  nations 
depend,  the  motive  to  falsification  becomes  almost 
irresistible.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

History  of  England , i.  ch.  i. 

There  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or 
cabal  whatsoever  in  which  the  most  ignorant 
were  not  the  most  violent ; for  a bee  is  not  a 
busier  animal  than  a blockhead.  However,  such 
instruments  are  necessary  to  politicians;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  with  states  as  with  clocks, 
which  must  have  some  dead  weight  hanging  at 
them  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the  finer 
and  more  useful  parts.  Pope  : 

Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

Outrageous  party-writers  are  like  a couple  of 
makebates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a 
thousand  stories.  SwiFT. 

Instead  of  inquiring  whether  he  be  a man  of 
virtue,  the  question  is  only  whether  he  be  a 
whig  or  a tory ; under  which  terms  all  good  and 
ill  qualities  are  included.  Swift. 

The  most  violent  party  men  are  such  as,  in 
the  conduct  of  their  lives,  have  discovered  least 
sense  of  religion  or  morality,  and  when  such  are 
laid  aside  as  shall  be  found  incorrigible,  it  will 
be  no  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  rest. 

Swift. 

Whether  those  who  are  leaders  of  a party 
arrive  at  that  station  more  by  a sort  of  instinct, 
or  influence  of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession 
of  any  great  abilities,  may  be  a point  of  much 
dispute.  Swift. 

The  truly  independent  course  is  to  act  as  if 
party  had  no  existence ; to  follow  that  which  is 
wisest  and  best  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  side 
which  makes  the  loudest  claim  to  the  monopoly 
of  goodness.  No  doubt,  such  a course  will 
often  approach,  or  rather  be  approached  by,  the 
orbit  of  one  party  at  one  time,  and  the  other  at 
another,  just  as  each  of  them  chances  to  come 
the  nearer  to  what  is  really  right.  Nay,  more, 

ea?k  party  does  possess  some  truth  mingled 
with  its  falsehoods,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  be 
identified  with  one  of  two  bigoted  and  opposed 
parties  on  some  special  question,  and  to  be  sim- 
ilarly identified  with  the  other  party  on  a differ- 
ent question. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  : The  Bishop. 

Those  only  are  regarded  who  are  true  to  their 
party ; and  all  the  talent  required  is  to  be  hot, 
to  be  heady,  to  be  violent  on  one  side  or  the 
oth«-  Sir  W.  Temple. 

33 


I have  already  intimated  to  you  the  dange 
parties  in  the  state,  with  particular  referenc* 
the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  discri 
nations.  Let  me  now  take  a more  comprek 
sive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  sole 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  sj 
of  party,  generally.  * 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable 
our  nature,  having  its  roots  in  the  strongest  f 
sions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  t 
ferent  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  \ 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed ; but  in  those 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rai 
ness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  o 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  reven, 
natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  differ 
ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  mi 
horrid  enormities,  it  itself  a frightful  despotis 
But  this  leads  at  length  to  a more  formal  a 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  m 
eries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  min 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  abi 
lute  power  of  an  individual ; and  sooner  or  lat 
the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  al 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  tl 
disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevati 
on  the  ruins  of  Public  Liberty. 

Washington  : 

Farewell  Address  to  the  People  oft 
United  States. 

Party  spirit  enlists  a man’s  virtues  in  the  cau 
of  his  vices.  He  who  would  desire  to  have  s 
accurate  description  of  party  spirit  need  only  j 
through  Paul’s  description  of  charity,  reversii 
every  point  in  the  detail.  Whately. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  that  more  tern 
to  deprave  the  moral  sense  than  Party,  becau 
it  supplies  that  sympathy  for  which  Man  has 
natural  craving.  To  any  one  unconnected  wi 
Party,  the  temptations  of  personal  interest 
gratification  are  in  some  degree  checked  by  tl 
disapprobation  of  those  around  him.  But  a pa 
tisan  finds  himself  surrounded  by  persons  me 
of  whom,  though  perhaps  not  unscrupulous 
their  private  capacity,  are  prepared  to  keep  hi 
in  countenance  in  much  that  is  unjustifiable, — 
overlook  or  excuse  almost  anything  in  a zealoi 
and  efficient  partisan, — and  even  to  applai 
what  in  another  they  would  condemn,  so  it  do 
but  promote  some  party-object.  For  Party  co 
rupts  the  conscience,  by  making  almost  all  vi 
tues  flow,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  channel.  Ze 
for  truth  becomes,  gradually,  zeal  for  the  watc 
word  — the  shibboleth  — of  the  party;  justic 
mercy,  benevolence,  are  all  limited  to  the  met 
bers  of  that  party,  or  (which  is  usually  ev< 
more  detested),  those  of  no  party.  Candour 
made  to  consist  in  putting  the  best  constructic 
on  all  that  comes  from  one  side,  and  the  woi 
on  all  that  does  not.  Whatever  is  wrong  in  ai 
member  of  the  party  is  either  boldly  denied, 
the  face  of  all  evidence,  or  vindicated,  or  passt 
over  in  silence;  and  whatever  is,  or  can  1 
brought  to  appear,  wrong  on  the  opposite  sid 
is  readily  credited,  and  brought  forward,  ar 
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exaggerated.  The  principles  of  conduct  origi- 
nally the  noblest,  disinterested  self-devotion, 
courage,  and  active  zeal,  Party  perverts  to  its 
own  purposes;  veracity,  submissive  humility, 
charity,— in  short,  every  Christian  virtue,— it 
enlists  in  its  cause,  and  confines  within  its  own 
limits ; and  the  conscience  becomes  gradually  so 
corrupted  that  it  becomes  a guide  to  evil  instead 
of  good.  The  “ light  that  is  in  us  becomes 
darkness.”  Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Unity  in 
Religion. 


PASSIONS. 


and  is  even  auxiliary  to,  a powerful  unc 
ing;  and  when  they  both  conspire  and 
moniously,  their  force  is  great  to  destroy 
within  and  to  repel  injury  from  abroad. 

Bur 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  II 

Wherever  we  are  formed  by  naturi 
active  purpose,  the  passion  which  animi 
it  is  attended  with  delight,  ora pleasun 
kind.  1 

Confounded  by  the  complication  o 
pered  passions,  their  reason  is  disturb 
views  become  vast  and  perplexed;  to  • 
explicable,  to  themselves  uncertain. 


Let  them  extinguish  their  passions  which  em- 
bitter their  lives,  and  deprive  them  of  their  share 
in  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

Addison. 

The  advice  given  by  a great  moralist  to  his 
friend  was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions; 
and  let  that  be  the  work  of  reason  which  would 
certainly  be  the  work  of  time.  Addison. 

Since  men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch  our 
haltings,  let  a sense  of  their  insidious  vigilance 
excite  us  so  to  behave  ourselves  that  they  may 
find  a conviction  of  the  mighty  power  of  Chris- 
tianity towards  regulating  the  passions. 

Atterbury. 

I suppose  them  [good  men]  to  live  in  a state 
of  mortification  and  self-denial,  to  be  under  a 
perpetual  conflict  with  their  bodily  appetites  and 
inclinations,  and  struggling  to  get  the  mastery 
over  them.  Atterbury. 

As  rivers,  when  they  overflow,  drown  those 
grounds,  and  ruin  those  husbandmen,  which, 
whilst  they  flowed  calmly  betwixt  their  banks, 
they  fertilized  and  enriched ; so  our  passions, 
when  they  grow  exorbitant  and  unruly,  destroy 
those  virtues  to  which  they  may  be  very  service- 
able whilst  they  keep  within  their  bounds.  j 

Boyle. 

Passion  transforms  us  into  a kind  of  savages, 
and  makes  us  brutal  and  sanguinary. 

Broome. 

Reason  is  never  inconvenient,  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  applied.  Mere  general  truths  inter- 
fere very  little  with  the  passions.  They  can, 
until  they  are  roused  by  a troublesome  applica- 
tion, rest  in  great  tranquillity,  side  by  side  with 
tempers  and  proceedings  the  most  directly  op- 
posite to  them.  Men  want  to  be  reminded,  who 
do  not  want  to  be  taught ; because  those  origi- 
nal ideas  of  rectitude,  to  which  the  mind  is 
compelled  to  assent  when  they  are  proposed,  are 
not  always  as  present  to  us  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Burke  : Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

Strong  passion  under  the  direction  of  a feeble 
reason  feeds  a low  fever,  which  serves  only  to 
destroy  the  body  that  entertains  it.  But  vehe- 
ment passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm 
judgment.  It  often  accompanies,  and  actuates, 


A consideration  of  the  rationale  of 
sions  seems  to  me  very  necessary  tc 
would  affect  them  upon  solid  and  pu 
pies.  J 

Strong  as  our  passions  are,  they  may 
into  submission,  and  conquered,  with 
killed.  Colton: 


The  importance  and  necessity  of  a i 
sion — i.e.  some  grand  object,  the  view 
kindles  all  the  ardour  the  soul  is  cap 
attain  or  accomplish  it.  Possibility  o 
a ruling  passion  asserted. 

s John  Foster:  j 


Disappointed  love  makes  the  misery 
disappointed  ambition  that  of  mant 
successful  avarice  that  of  age.  I 
attack  us  through  life ; and  it  is  o 
stand  upon  our  guard.  To  love  w> 
oppose  dissipation,  and  endeavour  to 
object  of  the  affections  ; to  ambition, 
ness  of  indolence  and  obscurity ; an 
the  fear  of  soon  dying.  These  are  J 
with  which  we  should  arm  ourselves 
make  every  scene  of  life,  if  no*  p eas 
supportable.  T 

Citizen  of  the  World,  L 


The  cool  calculation  of  interest  o\ 
times : we  are  habitually  borne  loi 
irts  of  our  career  by  specific  aff< 
issions;  some  more  simple  and  o g 
implicated  and  acquired.  In  men 
ist,  the  grosser  appetites,— in  mi 
ited,  the  passions  of  sympathy, 
:>n,  the  pleasures  of  imagmatio 
, rings  of  motion.  The  world  tnum 
Dtaries  by  approaching  them  ° 
leir  passions  ; and  it  does  not 
leir  reason  as  captivate  fh^r  hear  . 

Fragment , On  the  Right  ^ 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be 
asily  sophisticate  the  understanding 

: apt  to  believe  upon  every  ®len, 

> imagine  infallible  truth  when 
robable  show  appeareth. 

The  nature  of  the  human  mind 
ufficiently  understood  withou 
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affections  and  passions,  or  those  modifications  or 
actions  of  the  mind  consequent  upon  the  appre- 
hensions of  certain  objects  or  events  in  which 
the  mind  generally  conceives  good  or  evil. 

Hutcheson, 


We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see  ; because  we  envy 
Uie  preset,  and  reverence  the  past;  thinking 
ourselves  instructed  by  the  one  and  overlaid  by 
•heoth«r-  BenJonson. 

hn.Pf*J°nS’  “fire  a?d  wa,er-  are  E°od  savants 
but  bad  masters,  and  subminister  to  the  best  and 
worst  purposes.  L’ Estrange. 


Matters  recommended  by  our  passions  take 
possession  of  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  kept  out. 

Locke. 


Of  the  passions,  and  how  they  are  moved. 
Aristotle,  in  his  second  book  of  rhetoric,  hath 
admirably  discoursed  in  a little  compass. 

Locke. 


The  mind  hath  not  reason  to  remember  that 
passions  ought  to  be  her  vassals,  not  her  masters. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


It  may  happen,  that  when  appetite  draws  one 
way,  it  may  be  opposed,  not  by  any  appetite  or 
but  by  s°me  cool  principle  of  action, 
which  has  authority  without  any  impulsive  force. 

T.  Reid. 


If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly 
sions  within  ourselves  we  should  live  n 
easily  and  quietly  with  others. 

Stillingflee’; 

It  may  serve  for  a great  lesson  of  humilia 
to  mankind  to  behold  the  habits  and  passi 
of  men  trampling  over  interest,  friends! 
honour,  and  their  own  personal  safety,  as  a 
as  that  of  their  country.  Swifi 

When  the  heart  is  full,  it  is  angry  at 
words  that  cannot  come  up  to  it.  Swifi 

From  inordinate  love,  and  vain  fear,  cor 
all  unquietness  of  spirit,  and  distraction  of  , 
setfses-  Jeremy  Taylor 

Since  we  cannot  escape  the  pursuit  of  passio 
and  perplexity  of  thoughts,  there  is  no  way  ! 
but  to  endeavour  all  we  can  either  to  subdue 
divert  them.  Sir  W.  Temple, 

All  the  precepts  of  Christianity  command 
to  moderate  our  passions,  to  temper  our  aff 
tions,  towards  all  things  below. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
If  W’e  give  way  to  our  passions  we  do  l 
gratify  ourselves  for  the  present  in  order  to  o 
future  disquiet.  Tillotson. 


The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  intoxi- 
!wi.  co"foand  the  Judgjng  and  discerning 
acuity,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  discompose  and 
upefy  the  brain  of  a man  overcharged  with  it. 

South. 

During  the  commotion  of  the  blood  and 
pints  m which  passion  consists,  whatsoever  is 
"fred  ? . ,magination  in  favour  of  it  tends 

, y t0  deceiye  tbe  reason  : it  is  indeed  a real 
trepan  upon  it,  feeding  it  with  colours  and  ap- 
pearances instead  of  arguments. 

South. 


How  many  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagan 
of  their  own  passions  have  put  their  bodies  in 
a combustion,  and  by  stirring  up  their  raj 
against  others  have  armed  that  fierce  humo 
against  themselves.  Tillotson. 


Take  any  passion  of  the  soul  of  man  while 
na rl • and  afloat;  and,  just  in  the 
un  he'ghl  of  nick  U with  sora*  lucky  or 
i . y WOfd ; and  you  may  as  certainly  over- 

fnllinl  y°Ur  OWn  PurP°se>  a5  a spark  of  fire 
tailing  upon  gunpowder  will  infallibly  blow  it 

p*  South. 

tll™US  ?e  Vain  man  takes  Praise  for  honour; 
bitirud  man’  ceremony  for  respect ; the  am- 
char»Lman’  P°Jwer  for  glory-  These  three 
but  H iff”  lndeed  °f  ver7  near  resemblance, 

mak « ^ m-  re.ceiv,!d  hy  mankind.  Vanity 
KHnf?  V!d'culous;  P^e,  odious;  and  am. 
is  rnble'  The  f°«»da'ion  of  all  which 
if’rn.l  - ar,e  Prounded  upon  falsehood:  for 

able  VereSin^h°f  s,ud)dn8  t0  aPPear  consider- 
r,ni;ic,e:vn  the,r  own  hearts  possessors  of  the 
irise  estfem»  the  acceptance  they  other- 

ble  frnm  y aim  at  w°uld  be  as  insepara- 

itself.  them’  3S  aPPr°bation  is  from  truth 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler % No.  186. 


The  word  passion  signifies  the  receiving  ai 
action,  in  a large  philosophical  sense;  in 
more  limited  philosophical  sense,  it  signifies  ai 
of  the  affections  of  human  nature ; as  love,  fea 
joy,  sorrow : but  the  common  people  confine 
only  to  anger.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Dress  up  virtue  in  all  the  beauties  of  orator 
and  you  will  find  the  wild  passions  of  men  tc 
violent  to  be  restrained  by  such  mild  and  silke 
language.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Happy  souls ! who  keep  such  a sacred  domir 
ion  over  their  inferior  and  animal  powers,  tha 
the  sensitive  tumults  never  rise  to  disturb  th 
superior  and  better  operations  of  the  reasonin; 
mind.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


We  cannot  be  too  much  on  our  guard  again 
reactions,  lest  we  rush  from  one  fault  into  ai 
other  contrary  fault.  Whately. 


PASTORALS. 

No  rules  that  relate  to  pastoral  can  affect  tli 
Georgies,  which  fall  under  that  class  of  poeti 
which  consists  in  giving  plain  instructions  to  th 
reader.  Addison. 


The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and  rusticit 
of  a pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  i 
any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rapidl 
mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric  dialect. 

Addison. 
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PASTORALS. — PA  TIENCE. 


There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poetry  that 
has  allured  more  readers,  or  excited  more 
writers,  than  the  pastoral.  It  is  generally  pleas- 
ing, because  it  entertains  the  mind  with  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  familiar  to  almost  every 
imagination,  and  of  which  all  can  equally  judge 
whether  they  are  well  described.  It  exhibits  a 
life  to  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  associate  peace,  and  leisure,  and  innocence ; 
and  therefore  we  readily  set  open  the  heart  for 
the  admission  of  its  images,  which  contribute 
to  drive  away  cares  and  perturbations,  and  suffer 
ourselves,  without  resistance,  to  be  transported 
to  Elysian  regions,  where  we  are  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  joy,  and  plenty,  and  contentment; 
where  every  gale  whispers  pleasure,  and  every 
shade  promises  repose. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  36. 

Pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a 
shepherd  ; the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatic 
or  narrative,  or  mixed  of  both,  the  fable  simple, 
the  manners  not  too  polite  nor  too  rustic. 

Pope. 


state,  harmony  in  families  and  sociel 
comforts  the  poor  and  moderates  the  1 
makes  us  humble  in  prosperity,  cheeif 
versity,  unmoved  by  calumny  and  reprt 
teaches  us  to  forgive  those  who  have  11 
and  to  be  the  first  in  asking  forgivenes 
whom  we  have  injured ; she  delights 
ful,  and  invites  the  unbelieving;  she  a 
woman,  and  improves  the  man;  is  1 
child,  praised  in  a young  man,  admn 
old  man;  she  is  beautiful  in  either 
every  age.  Bishop  George  1 


We  must  use  some  illusion  to  render  a pas- 
toral delightful,  and  this  consists  in  exposing 
the  best  side  only  of  a shepherd’s  life,  and  in 
concealing  its  miseries.  Pope. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between 
pastorals  and  elegies  as  between  the  life  of  the 
country  and  the  court : the  latter  should  be 
smooth,  clean,  tender,  and  passionate : the 
thoughts  may  be  bold,  more  gay,  and  more 
elevated  than  in  pastoral. 

William  Walsh. 


The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  1 
our  hands  is  patience,  by  which,  t 
cannot  lessen  the  torments  of  the  boc 
in  a great  measure  preserve  the  p« 

mind,  and  shall  suffer  only  the  na 

genuine  force  of  an  evil,  without  h 
its  acrimony,  or  prolonging  its  effects 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruith 
of  impatience  must  arise  from  frequen 
on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  o 
nature,  in  whose  hands  are  nches  ai 
honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and 
life  and  death.  A settled  conviction  c 
ency  of  everything  to  our  good,  s 
possibility  of  turning  miseries  m o 
by  receiving  them  rightly,  will  mclin 
the  name  of  the  Lord  whether  he  gi 

away.  ^ g jOHNSON:  Rambler 

He  surely  is  most  in  want  oi 
patience  who  has  none  of  his  own.^ 


PATIENCE. 


Be  patient  in  the  age  of  pride,  when  men  live 
by  short  intervals  of  reason  under  the  dominion 
of  humour  and  passion,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  one  to  transform  thee  out  of  thyself, 
and  run  thee  into  the  short  madness.  If  you 
cannot  imitate  Job,  yet  come  not  short  of  Soc- 
rates, and  those  patient  Pagans  who  tired  the 
tongues  of  their  enemies,  while  they  perceived 
they  spit  their  malice  at  brazen  walls  and  statues. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Christian  Morals , Pt.  I.,  xiv. 


If  thou  intendest  to  vanquish  tl 
the  most  abominable  and I wickedes  ' 
is  able  to  do  thee  mischief  both  i 
soul,  and  against  whom  thou  prepai 
of  weapons,  but  cannot  overcome, 

1 that  there  is  a sweet  and  loving  pny* 
serve  thee,  named  Patientia. 


have  done  is  due 

Sir  I. 


Whatever  I 
thought. 

No  school  is  more  necessary  toe 
patience,  because  either  the  will  mu 
1 in  childhood  or  the  heart  in  old  ag< 


There  is  a limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases 
to  be  a virtue.  Burke. 


The  fortitude  of  a Christian  consists  in  pa- 
tience, not  in  enterprises  which  the  poets  call 
heroic,  and  which  are  commonly  the  effects  of 
interest,  pride,  and  worldly  honour. 

Dryden. 


Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a 
to  the  plague,  fear  into  despairing 
loss  into  madness,  ana  sorri  jERE*n 


The  best  moral  argument  to  pat 
opinion,  is  the  advantage  of  p ^ 


Patience  is  the  guardian  of  faith,  the  preserver 
of  peace,  the  cherisher  of  love,  the  teacher  of 
humility.  Patience  governs  the  flesh,  strengthens 
the  spirit,  stifles  anger,  extinguishes  envy,  sub- 
dues pride ; she  bridles  the  tongue,  refrains  the 
hand,  tramples  upon  temptations,  endures  per- 
secutions, consummates  martyrdom.  Patience 
produces  unity  in  the  church,  loyalty  in  the 


But  what  a lovely  sight  is  it 
son  burdened  with  many  sorrow  , 
his  flesh  upon  him  has  Pindar 
his  soul  mourns  within  : ? . 


nis  soul  iuuuiiw  ...  :n 

are  calm,  he  possesses  his  P 
takes  kindly  all  the  relief  that  his  ir 
to  afford  him,  nor  does  he  g 
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patriotism. 


mony  in  famOies  isda®' 
he  poor  and  modente  tk  " ! 
humble  in  prosperity, cW;: 
iraoved  by  calnmny  ud  ftp  '■ 
to  forgive  those  tkolaffifS 
the  first  in  asking  ifl*811 
have  injured;  shedd^1'* 
ivites  the  onbelieriugjsk^ 


u improves  the  man;  fi  - 
led in  a young  m,^[ 
she  is  beautiful  in tssf 


edy  which  Ho®}*1 
uience,  ty  f ^ 

. torments  of  W 
ire  preserve  fef821 
suffer  only  da  & 
'an  evil, 
jrolongingits^f’ 
fOHSSON:^'" 


jjfroofrr^^ 
winess^; 
; iie  ncbe^r 
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oruncasin'M  but  what  they  feel  through  the 

even  t The^VtT'J’5’  a?d  COD,Passion  ' Thus, 
even  in  the  midst  of  calamities,  he  knits  the 

b“"s  of,1?.ls  Vnends  faster  to  himself,  and  lays 
greater  obhgations  upon  their  love  by  so  lovely 

heavy1sorrows.C°ndUCt  U”der  the  we*h‘  of  hia 
OR.  I.  Watts  : Christian  Morality . 


PATRIOTISM. 


Zeal  for  the  good  of  one’s  country  a party 
tfroen  have  represented  as  chimerical  and  to- 
1 11  c‘  Addison. 


bring  real  good  to  their  country,  yet  men 
manly  considered  that  their  own  and  tl 
country’s  interest  were  unittd,  and  so  did 
act  from  a pnnciple  of  benevolence. 

. That  f«wer  still,  in  public  affairs,  act  wit 
view  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

Benj.  Franklin:  Autobiography, 

un“-iS  a bbnd  and  irrational  impu 
unless  it  is  founded  on  a knowledge  of  i 
blessings  we  are  called  to  secure  and  the  pri 
leges  we  propose  to  defend.  1 

. Robert  Hall  : 

Kevxew  of  Custance  on  the  Constitute 


is  I"d,fference  “""O'  but  be  criminal  when  it 
from  KV*reanJ  aboUI  ol,jecls  which  are  so  far 
of  the^h0^"  ,nd,fferent  nature  'hat  they  are 
counter  heSt  ,mPortance  t0  ourselves  and  our 

Addison:  Freeholder. 


Surely  the  love  of  our  country  is  a lesson  of 
^adSOhn’."0t  ^.institution  of  nature.  Education 
ft  15? ,l»  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
, o instinct.  It  is,  however,  so  necessary  to 

t we l'2'fh’and  ’.'r  Pr°sPeri'y  of  all  societies, 
it  grandeur  of  s°me,  depends  upon 

it  so  much,  that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and 

work  un  thf^  enthusiasm*  have  endeavoured  to 
work  up  this  precept  of  morality  into  a principle 

in  r-'  • But  *S  ueXamP'eS  which  we  2nd 
»d  he7;«"T  by  the  live,y  descriptions 

h»J,  appIaus's  °r  censures  of  historians, 
be"er  and  “>ore  permanent 
',hi  ‘ ‘fan  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  dry 
etnics  of  mere  philosophy.  ^ 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 


Dera»«  in  i?  iT6  m writin£  his  essays,  nor 
in  frarnt?  bn,Id]?£  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet 
ton  in^isr  ^ fntedlIav,an  earth,  no,  nor  New- 

of  X:;ZTg  and  estaMWlln* the  true  ^ws 

etrv experiment  and  a sublime  geom- 
Z is  * “°]re  ,atel,ectual  joys  than  he  feels 
of  his  undent  Patnot»  who  bends  all  the  force 

and  aoh"l  vng’ and  directs  a11  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  country.  8 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

cab!’net"2ed  limidi'y  disgraces  as  much  in  the 
But  Hmiditv  with  3 t,mjdlty  does  in  'he  field. 
«ur  counn^i.  i Wd  t0  tbe  well-being  of 
ur  country  is  heroic  virtue. 

c.  , ^ Burke: 

1774^  Anurican  Taxaiion>  April  19, 


deS^  t paTt7  is  parrying  on  a general 

interest  iTvfcw^TW  hlS  partkuIar  Private 
ffain^  ;* . * , 71181  83  soon  as  a party  has 

fntent  ^ Cach  me“ber  becomes 

thwa^inTolhe  'S  KPartiC  f interest’  which’ 

sons  and  breaks  that  party  into  divis- 

Thnv  f m°re  confusion, 

view  of  tkl  ^ pabI|c  affairs  act  from  a mere 


view  Of  the  . act  trom  a mere 

they  may  pretend*  °f  countl7»  whatever 
ay  pretend;  and  though  their  actings 


f J"a11  well-ordered  politics,  if  we  may  juc 

of  m^L?KP-nenCe  °f  past  W the  attachm, 
of  men  to  their  country  is  in  danger  of  becomi 

fnr^r°irb,ng  ?nn“Ple’  ind«cing  not  mereb 
forgetfulness  of  pnvate  interest,  but  of  the  i' 
mutable  claims  of  humanity  and  justice, 
the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman  Repub 
their  country  was  their  idol,  at  whose  shrine  h 
patriots  were  at  all  times  prepared 
offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims:  t 
interests  of  other  nations  were  no  further  1 
f?;ded  *an  aa  Ihey  could  be  rendered  subs, 
vient  to  the  gratification  of  her  ambition:  a: 
mankind  at  large  was  considered  as  possessii 
n^ng^tSKbUt  SUch  as  mi8ht  with  tbe  uimo 
wvk,ei?  .merged  ,n  that  devouring  vorte 
With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur,  the 
were  unprincipled  oppressors,  leagued  in  a d< 
temuned  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  an 
independence  of  mankind.  In  the  eyes  of  a 
enlightened  philanthropist,  patriotism,  pampere 
to  such  an  excess,  loses  the  name  of  virtue  • 
l!bcbond  and  ^ment  of  a guilty  con  fed  era 
tion.  It  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  our  grea 
legislator  to  decline  the  express  inculcation  oi 
a principle  so  liable  to  degenerate  into  excess 
and  to  content  himself  with  prescribing  th< 
virtues  which  are  sure  to  develop  it  as  far  as  i' 
consistent  with  the  dictates  of  universal  benevo' 
lence-  Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland 
Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a scoundrel. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Our  country  is  wherever  we  are  well  off. 

John  Milton: 

Letter  to  P '.  Heinbach,  Aug.  15,  1666. 
He  who  undertakes  an  occupation  of  great 
toil  and  great  danger,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
defending,  and  protecting  his  country,  is  a most 
vtUuable  and  respectable  member  of  society 
and  if  he  conducts  himself  with  valour,  fidelity 
and  humanity,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  war 
cultivates  the  gentle  manners  of  peace,  and  ‘he 
virtues  of  a devout  and  holy  life,  he  most  amply 
deserves,  and  will  assured  !y  receive,  the  esteem, 
the  admiration,  and  the  applause  ol  his  grateful 
country;  and,  what  is  of  still  greatei  importance, 
the  approbation  of  his  God. 

Bishop  Porteus. 


I fancy  the  proper  means  of  increasing  th 
love  we  bear  our  native  countiy  is  to  resid 
some  time  in  a foreign  one.  Shenstone. 
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PA  TRIOTISAf. — PEA  CE. — PEDANTRY^ 


Whatever  strengthens  our  local  attachments 
is  favourable  both  to  individual  and  nat.onal 

character.  Our  home,  our  birth-place,  our 
native  land,— think  for  awhile  what  the  virtues 
are  which  arise  out  of  the  feelings  connected 
with  these  words,  and  if  you  have  any  intellec- 
tual eyes  you  will  then  perceive  the  connection 
between  topography  and  patriotism.  Show  me 
a man  who  cares  no  more  for  one  place  than 
another,  and  I will  show  you  in  that  same  per- 
son one  who  loves  nothing  but  himself.  Beware 
of  those  who  are  homeless  by  choice  : you  have 
no  hold  on  a human  being  whose  affections  are 
without  a tap-root.  The  laws  recognize  this 
truth  in  the  privileges  they  confer  upon  free- 
holders; and  public  opinion  acknowledges  it 
also  in  the  confidence  which  it  reposes  upon 
those  who  have  what  is  called  a stake  in  the 
country.  Vagabond  and  rogue  are  convertible 
terms ; and  with  how  much  propriety  may  any 
one  understand  who  knows  what  are  the  habits 
of  the  wandering  classes,  such  as  gipsies, 
tinkers,  and  potters.  SOUTHEY. 


Great  and  strange  calms  usually  p< 
most  violent  storms ; and  therefore,  su 
and  calms  do  always  follow  one  an. 
tainly,  of  the  two,  it  is  much  more 
have  the  storm  first,  and  the  calm  a 
since  a calm  before  a storm  is  coi 
peace  of  a man’s  making;  but  a a 
storm  a peace  of  God’s. 


PEACE. 


pedantry. 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  bee 
seems  to  be  a general  combination 
pedants  to  extol  one  another’s  labou 
up  one  another’s  parts ; while  mei 
either  through  that  modesty  which  i 
them,  or  the  scorn  they  havefors 
commendations,  enjoy  their  s*o*  of 
like  a hidden  treasure,  with  satis 
silence.  Pedantry  indeed  m \tm 
hypocrisy  in  religion,  a form  of  kno 
out  the  power  of  it;  that  attracts  th 
common  people ; breaks  ou  m 
and  finds  its  reward  not  from  any  ir 
ure  that  attends  it,  but  from  the 


Let  us  reckon  upon  the  future.  A time  will 
come  when  the  science  of  destruction  shall  bend 
before  the  arts  of  peace;  when  the  genius  which 
multiplies  our  powers — which  creates  new  pro- 
ducts— which  diffuses  comfort  and  happiness 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people— shall  oc- 
cupy in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind  that 
rank  which  reason  and  common  sense  now  as- 
sign to  it.  Arago  : Eloge  on  James  Watt. 

There  be  also  two  false  peaces,  or  unities : the 
one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  upon  an  im- 
plicit ignorance;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in 
the  dark ; the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon 
a direct  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental 
points : for  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  things 
are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image  : they  may  cleave,  but  they 
will  not  incorporate.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  III.,  Of  Unity  in  Religion. 

When  we  mention  peace,  however,  we  mean 
not  the  stupid  security  of  a mind  that  refuses  to 
reflect,  we  mean  a tranquillity  which  rests  upon 
an  unshaken  basis,  which  no  anticipations,  how- 
ever remote,  no  power  of  reflection,  however 
piercing  or  profound,  no  evolutions  which  time 
may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal,  are  capable  of 
impairing : a peace  which  is  founded  on  the 
oath  and  promise  of  Him  who  cannot  lie ; 
which,  springing  from  the  consciousness  of  an 
ineffable  alliance  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
makes  us  to  share  in  his  fulness,  to  become  a 
partner  with  him  in  his  eternity;  a repose  pure 
and  serene  as  the  unruffled  wave  which  reflects 
the  heavens  from  its  bosom ; while  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph 
natural  to  such  as  are  conscious  that  ere  long, 
having  overcome,  they  shall  possess  all  things. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte . 


ure  mat  aueuu#  »•-»  — , , 

approbation  which^re^f^ 


Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  w 
mentioned,  the  book  pedant  is jn 
supportable  ; he  has  at  least  an  exe 
standing,  a head  which  is  fu  » 
so  that  a man  who .converses  with  h 
receive  from  him  hints  of  thin^ 
knowing  and  what  he  may  possiD 
own  advantage,  though  they  are  o 
the  owner.  The  worst  kind  of  pe 
learned  men  are  such  as  are  na 
with  a very  small  share  of Jo 
have  read  a great  number  of  book, 
or  distinction.  . y.\ 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning 
and  all  other  methods  of>^ 
finishes  good  sense,  so  it  make 
thousand  times  more  insufferable 
variety  of  matter  to  his  impedmen 
him  an  opportunity  of  aboundin 
Addison  : Spectate 


’Tis  a practice  that  savours i muc 
a reserve  of  puerility  we  have  r 
from  school. 


Others,  to  show  their 
the  prejudices  of  a school  educati 
hearP of  nothing  else,  are  always 
ancients  as  something  m««ln  . 

the  moderns  as  something  less^ 

without  a classic  or  two  in  the. 
stick  to  the  old  good  sense  , “ > 
the  modem  trash ; and  will  ’ 
that  no  improvement  has  bee 

art  or  science  these  last  seventeen 

I would  by  no  means  have  y 
acquaintance  with  the  ancients 

would  I have  you  brag  of  ane« 
with  them.  Speak  of  the 
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and  s — „ # .. 

lent  storms;  and 

os  do  alnys  folio*® ns- 

' the  two, it  ii  nweiaK;? 

storm  firet,  and  tkeolacff 

calm  before  a storassar 
a man's  making;^1?1 
jeace  of  God’s.  * 


PEDANTRY- 


more  necessur,  ^ 


ooeanotkff’s^1 
's  pxs;*"’ 
ut  modesty*^ 

*!?£& 

treasure, 

r*  indeed  a W 
ion,  a form 


HBOfflwr  , 
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actice  ^jj**** 
i puerility  ^ 
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tempt,  and  of  the  ancients  without  idolatry- 

«e^Mdmif  1 by  ?eir  merits’  but  not  by  th«if 
S^.v1nd  f y°“  ,haPPen  t0  have  an  Elzevir 
cIms  c in  your  pocket,  neither  show  it  nor  men- 
non  it.  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Feb.  22,  1748. 

in  *heJuse  of  words  unsuit- 
»We  to  the  time,  place,  and  company. 

Coleridge. 


x^v/  l A/UIL. 

neS!!™dKStS|US  leSS  b?  her  ^omnce  than 
ea.rniI’SI  since  she  mistakes  the 
nonage  of  things  for  their  virility  • and  her 
creed  is,  that  darkness  is  increased  by  the  acces- 


muThe«n»ar®  t°mv  Persons  whose  erudition  so 
much  outweighs  their  observation,  and  have  read 

hazrd  theUtmroeflteCfted|°  littIe>  that  to**  wil1  ™ 

n ™0st  fam,Ilar  truism,  or  common- 
ricked ll?ftl0n>  without  bolstering  up  their 
ncketty  judgments  in  the  swaddling  bands  of 

rlr^vw-H  dring  V?  and  preceptress! 
tent  U 1m.  ! "°i. be  fatisfied  to  say  that  con- 
self  k n 1 eoSin?’  ^at  t,me  is  a treasure,  or  that 
15  to  bo  desired,  without  quoting 
verl  mt’T^’  °r  C'eobu,usi  and  yet  thesf 
dl7bv7h.  s ' ny  ?/e‘ another  walking  in  noon- 
the  6mt  m st  kyi,gM  °f.a  lanthorn.  »o»!d  be 
the  las,  t “ ' P “ •ld,cule  snch  conduct,  but 
,ast  to  ^cognize  m hie  folly  their  own. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

at  the  XOOt  of  Pedantry  and  opinion- 
w^d“frnCeW0Uld  be  no  bind rance^to 'the 
dd  s improvement.  Glanvill. 

We  can  say,  Cicero  says  thus ; that  these  were 
v~.°f  «ato:  bit  what  do  welTy  o" 
WWd5  „ -T  own?  mat  do  we  do? 
much  as  that*  JAdgdli,^parrotwouM  “S'  as 
in  mj„d  of L,‘  ■ t 'hlS  k,md  of  telking  Put*  »e 
hadTen  s„  km,  Ch  gen'leman  of  Rome,  who 
pr«me  m,„  w US’  W,th  ver>'  ««•»  expense,  to 
science  whlhh  Ta  f “Ilent  in  al1  «>ns  of 
son  tofiHh,Cllihihad  a,waXs  attending  his  per- 
auy* occasion W^en  his  friends 

whatsoever  ^ sPeak,ng  of  any  subject 
ready  to  mom7t  h}t ^ SUpply  his  pIace*  and  be 
Seneca  anoS  lu’  °ne  with  a sentcnce  of 
*Verse  Pf  Homer,  and  so 


^tQhos.e,°lf.  hls  own  class  who  do  not  laui 
and  avoid  him.  Pedantry  proceeds  from  i 
reading  and  little  understanding.  A p< 
among  men  of  learning  and  sense  is  Ilk 
ignorant  servant  giving  an  account  of  a r 
conversation.  You  may  find  he  has  brc 

he«d  hlr?um°rf  than  could  have  entered  int 
head  without  being  there,  but  still  that  he  i 
bit  wiser  than  if  he  had  not  been  there  at 
SlR  R'  Steele  : Toiler,  No.  24 

twano6  Sf°Ulj  avoid  thc  vexation  and  imp 
nence  of  pedants,  who  afFect  to  talk  in  a 
guage  not  to  be  understood.  Swif 


PERCEPTION. 


The  word  perception  is,  in  the  language 
philosophers  previous  to  Reid,  used  in  a , 
extensive  signification.  By  Descartes,  M 
branche,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  others,  it  is  . 
ployed  m a sense  almost  as  unexclusive 

C^TZSn€SS' a*  ilf.  widest  signification. 
Re,d  this  word  was  limited  to  our  faculty  acc 

fir  L°f  un°T  eC¥’  and  to  that  branch  of  t 
facility  whereby  through  the  senses,  we  obt; 
a knowledge  of  the  external  world.  But 
limitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the  act  of  < 
he  distinguished  two  elemer 
to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  perception  a 

ZZ'T  JJe  °Ught  PerhaPS  to  have  call 
these  perception  proper  and  sensation  prop 
when  employed  m his  special  meaning. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


...  aaahulh 

Perception  is  only  a special  kind  of  kn 
edge,  and  sensation  a special  kind  of  fee 
* • • . Knowledge  and  feeling,  perception 
sensation,  though  always  co-existent,  are  al 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  Lock 
Apprehension,  in  logic,  is  that  act  or 
dition  of  the  mind  in  which  it  receives  the  nc 
of  any  object,  and  which  is  analogous  to 
perception  of  the  senses.  Whatel’ 


forth  ev^  on*:  WUn  V verse  of  Homer,  and  so 
fancied  th  s k”  acc«rdlng  to  his  talent ; and  he 
in  th:  hiahds  Of  b«a“« 


tion  him  iboui  hi,  r Jly  °\e  Who>  when  1 W*5’ 
a book  to  Showm/  dinf,he  Presently  calls  for 
me  so  m Jh  ° lS!La?d  dare..not  venture  to  tell 


me  so  mu-h . "u-l-  aare  not  venture  to  tel 

learning^  we  must  mat  d'e  and  suPerfidal 
s we  must  make  it  our  own. 

Montaigne  .- 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxiv. 

would  b^tohl  ‘S  50  ®bvi?us  ^ ridicule,  that  it 

is  a gemleln  °"e  ^ ?ffer  to  exPlain  He 
g nUeman  so  well  known,  that  there  is  none 


PERFECTION. 

Alas!  we  know  that  ideals  can  never 
completely  embodied  in  practice.  Ideals  n 
ever  lie  a great  way  off— and  we  will  thankf 
content  ourselves  with  any  not  intolerable 
proximation  thereto ! Let  no  man,  as  Schi 
says,  too  querulously  “ measure  by  a scale  of  1 
fection  the  meagre  product  of  reality”  in  1 
poor  world  of  ours.  We  will  esteem  him 
wise  man ; we  will  esteem  him  a sickly,  disc 
tented,  foolish  man.  And  yet,  on  the  otl 
hand,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  ideals 
exist ; that  if  they  be  not  approximated  to  r 1 1 
the  whole  matter  goes  to  wreck ! Infal  lib 
No  bricklayer  builds  a wall  perpendicular 
mathematically  this  is  not  possible;  a certa 
degree  of  perpendicularity  suffices  him,  and  1 
like  a good  bricklayer,  who  must  have  doi 
with  his  job,  leaves  it  so.  And  yet,  if  he  swj 
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PERFECTION.— PERSE  CUTION. 


too  much  from  the  perpendicular— above  all,  if 
he  throw  plummet  and  level  quite  away  from 
him,  and  pile  brick  on  brick  heedless,  just  as  it 
comes  to  hand— such  bricklayer,  I think, ,s  ‘J1  * 
bad  way.  He  has  forgotten  himself;  but  the 
law  of  gravitation  does  not  forget  to  act  on  him : 
he  and  his  wall  rush  down  into  a confused  welter 
of  ruins  1 Carlyle. 


suffer.  Let  me  add,  that  the  great  inlet  b 
a colour  for  oppression  has  entered  1 
world  is  by  one  man’s  pretending  to  cte 
concerning  the  happiness  of  another, 
claiming  a right  to  use  what  means  h 
proper  in  order  to  bring  bun  to  a sense 
is  the  ordinary  and  trite  sophism  of  opp 
BURKE : Tract  on  the  Popery 


In  all  systems  whatsoever,  whether  of  religion, 
government,  morals,  etc.,  perfection  is  the  object 
always  proposed,  though  possibly  unattainable 
However,  those  who  aim  carefully  at  the  mark 
itself,  will  unquestionably  come  nearer  it  than 
those  who,  from  despair,  negligence  or  indo- 
lence leave  to  chance  the  work  of  skill,  inis 
maxim  holds  equally  true  in  common  life  : those 
who  aim  at  perfection  will  come  infinitely  nearer 
it  than  those  desponding  or  indolent  spirits  who 
foolishly  say  to  themselves,  “ Nobody  is  perfect : 
perfection  is  unattainable : to  attempt  it  is  chi- 
merical : I shall  do  as  well  as  others : why  then 
should  I give  myself  trouble  to  be  what  I never 
can,  and  what,  according  to  the  common  course 
of  things,  I need  not  b it— perfect  ?" 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Feb.  20,  1752* 


If  he  be  beforehand  satisfied  that  y< 
ion  is  better  than  his,  he  will  voluntar 
over  to  you,  and  without  compulsion, 
your  law  would  be  unnecessary;  but 
not  so  convinced,  he  must  know  hat 
duty  in  this  point  to  sacrifice  his  intere 
his  opinion  of  his  eternal  happi 
could  have  in  reality  no  religion  at  all 
former  case,  therefore,  as  your  aw 
unnecessary,  in  the  latter  it  wodd 
curing:  that  is,  it  would  put  your  pe 
his  idea  of  duty  in  the  opposite  sea 
is,  or  I know  not  what  is,  the  precis 

persecution.  rract  on  the  Pop 


PERSECUTION. 


I love  to  see  a man  zealous  in  a good  matter, 
and  especially  when  his  zeal  shows  itself  for  ad- 
vancing morality  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  But  when  I find  the  instruments 
he  works  with  are  racks  and  gibbets,  gallies  and 
dungeons:  when  he  imprisons  men’s  persons, 
confiscates  their  estates,  ruins  their  families,  and 
burns  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I cannot  stick  to 
pronounce  of  such  a one  that  (whatever  he  may 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  vain 
and  his  religion  unprofitable. 

Addison:  Spedator,  No.  185. 

In  that  disputable  point  of  persecuting  men 
lor  conscience  sake,  besides  the  embittering  their 
Hinds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  resentment,  and  ensnaring  them  to 
profess  what  they  do  not  believe,  we  cut  them 
off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  society, 
afflict  their  bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  hurt 
their  reputations,  ruin  their  families,  make  their 
lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.  Sure  when 
t see  such  dreadful  consequences  rising  from  a 
principle,  I would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  of  a mathematical  demonstration, 
before  I would  venture  to  act  upon  it,  or  make 
it  a part  of  my  religion. 

Addison  : Spedator , No.  459. 

Such  an  intention  is  pretended  by  all  men,— 
who  all  not  only  insist  that  their  religion  has  the 
sanction  of  Heaven,  but  is  likewise,  and  for 
that  reason,  the  best  and  most  convenient  to 
human  society.  All  religious  persecution,  Mr. 
Bayle  well  olkerves,  is  grounded  upon  a mis- 
erable petitio  principii . You  are  wrong,  I am 
right ; you  must  come  over  to  me,  or  you  must 


An  uniform  princ.ple  which  is  nte 

my  nature,  and  which  has  hitherto 
and  I hope  will  continue  to  regulat 
duct,— I mean  an  utter  abhorrence  o 
of  public  injustice  and  oppression, 
species  of  which  are  those  which  I 
verted  into  maxims  of  state,  and  blen 
selves  with  law  and  jurisprudence, 
very  fountains  of  all  equity,  and  sub 
purposes  of  M 

This  kind  of  persecutor  without  ^ 

charity,  know  well  enough  that  "hg 
by  all  questions  of  the  truth  o 

any  of  its  particular  systems  ^a  in^ 

to  the  theologians  on  all  » “?)>  ' 
great  comfort  to  ® jnortals,  m th 
but  tedious  journey  throughou  t 
know  that,  to  enjoy  this  consolatto 
believe  their  religion  uP?n  so“ 

other,  whether  of  education,  habit 

authority.  When  men  are  dnven 
those  principles  on  which  th  y 
religion,  without  embracing  wr 

surfnee  and  cordiality  some  o* 

dreadful  void  is  left  in  their  mindM 
shock  is  given  to  their  morals, 
guide,  their  comfort,  their  hoPc,gt 

Letter  to  Richard  Burke  on  1 
in  Ireland , 1793* 

It  is  an  inherent  and Jnsepara 
nience  in  persecution  that  Jt 
to  stop.  It  only  aims  at  first  to  ( 
noxious  sect;  it  then ieneth 
crime  of  obstinacy,  till  ^ 
magnitude  of  the  error  is  lmle  tho 
solicitude  to  maintain  ] 

Fragment,  On  the  R& 

If  such  arguments  are  topass^ 
be  easy  to  prove  that  there  n 
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md  without  compel11' 
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*ing  as  religious  persecution  since  the  creation 

wWK  T never^.was  a fe,i£ious  persecution  in 
which  some  odious  crime  was  not,  justly  or 
unjustly  said  ;o  be  obviously  deducible  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  persecuted  party.  We 
might  say  that  the  Caesars  did  not  persecute  the 
Christians ; that  they  only  punished  men  who 

Rnm*ChaTd-  ught  y or  wrongly,  with  burning 
Kome,  and  with  committing  the  foulest  abomi- 
nations  iu  secret  assemblies;  and  that  the  refusal 
to  throw  frankincense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter 

cT"°“hC  Cri?e*  but  on,y  ev^ence  of  the 
crime.  We  might  say  that  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  intended  to  extirpate,  not  a 
religious  sect,  but  a political  party.  For,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  proceedings  of  the  Hugue- 
JJS*  : fr°fmJhe  consPiracy  of  Amboise  to  the 

trouhl^  **on'ont™r>  had  given  much  more 
trouble  to  the  French  monarchy  than  the  Cath- 

sinS^VpeVrergiV.en  t0  lhc  English  monarchy 
less  excuseef0rinatl0n;  a"d  that  t0°  with  mucb 
The  true  distinction  is  perfectly  obvious.  To 
punish  a man  because  we  infer  from  the  nature 

nrr  *?aT which  he  hoids-  °r  fr°m  *« 

conduct  of  other  persons  who  hold  the  same 
ctnnes  with  him,  that  he  will  commit  a crime, 

wicked  CUtl0n>  ^ ^ CVery  Case’  foolish  and 

JSS  El!izabeth  P«t  Ballard  and  Babington 
We  hZ’  she  w5s.not  persecuting.  Nor  should 
for  Sed  ^er  government  of  persecution 

overtTct/fany  5"’  however  severe,  against 
vert  acts  for  sedition.  But  to  argue  that, 

SSS  a m,an  15  a Cholic,  he  musi  think  it 
becanS  ™urd5r- a heretical  sovereign,  and  that 
it  an  j .i  th.ln^  11  nght  he  wil1  a«enipt  to  do 
for  mmilv”  t?.found.on  ^is  conclusion  a law 

persSom2  h'm  “ lf  he  “ d°"e  *•  is  plai" 

neJonn.dheed’a11  *Jen  reasoned  in  the  same  man- 
tChM  TC  data>  and  always  did  what  they 
Densfntr  „ duty  l?  do>  this  mode  of  dis- 

cious  gRPan,shment  might  be  extremely  judi- 
often  difaUt  aS  Pu°p  e who  agree  about  premises 
•n  the  won?  abf°Ut  conclusions»  and  as  no  man 
nVht  tlT  aCtS  Up  to  his  own  standard  of 
by  whichreniare  tW°  e?ormous  gaPs  in  the  logic 
defended  pena!lies  for  opinions  can  be 

judgment  doctnne  of  reprobation,  in  the 
l oZ  r ma"y  Very  abIe  men»  follows  by 
tTom  SofhneCeSS,ty  *ora  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
heresy  dir^rH  f°”ceive  that  the  Antinomian 
reprobation^ 7 ? i0^  from  the  doctrine  of 
that  lirpni-’  and  U 1S  very  generally  thought 

fecrinS'?5"^  ,*nd  crue‘<y  °r  worst 

often  have  bJ*  e / l?  be  tbe  fruits,  as  they 
ions  Thi«be|fn* lbe /ru,ts>  of  Antinomian  opin- 
jSfect  fn  «li  -f m °f  reasoning,  we  think,  is  as 
a PaDist  P*1*5  88  that  which  makes  out 

would  be  necessariiy  a traitor.  Yet  it 
the  Calvinief®  Cr  a,  str°ng  measure  to  hang  all 
spared  th*v  * °n  fbe  ground  that,  if  they  were 
atrocitiesVlJI?^^  mfallibly  commit  all  the 
reason  the  mM,erhJf„and  KnlPPerdolinE-  For, 
us  Hat  a m“y>  experience  shows 

may  believe  in  election  without 


believing  in  reprobation,  that  he  may  belie 

andretha0tbahi°n  WUu°Ut  being  an  Antinomia 
befna  « Ld  K/"  Antinomian  witho 

being  a bad  citizen.  Man,  in  short,  is  so  inco 

SSfJ  f ?rcatare  that  it  is  impossible  to  reasc 

ofTist^no  2^ luc'’ or  from  one  p£ 

rr  „ l°Rd  Macaulay  : 

Ha  liam.  Cons  tit.  History , Sept.  182 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  reason  from  tl 
°PT?PS  wh,ch  a man  professes  to  his  feclini 
“1  hls i actions;  and  in  fact  no  person  is  ev 
such  a fool  as  to  reason  thus,  except  when  1 
wants  a pretext  for  persecuting  his  neighbour 
A Christian  is  commanded,  under  the  stronge 
sanctions,  to  be  just  in  all  his  dealings.  Yet  l 
how  many  of  the  twenty-four  millions  of  pr< 
fessing  Christians  in  these  islands  would  an 
man  m his  senses  lend  a thousand  pounds  witl 
out  security  ? A man  who  should  act,  for  on 
day,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  people  aboi 
him  were  influenced  by  the  religion  which  the 
professed,  would  find  himself  ruined  befor 
night ; and  no  man  ever  does  act  on  that  sue 
position  m any  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life 
in  borrowing,  in  lending,  in  buying,  or  in  sell 
mg.  But  when  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  ar 
to  be  oppressed,  the  case  is  different.  Then  w. 
represent  those  motives  which  we  know  to  bi 
so  feeble  for  good  as  omnipotent  for  evil.  Thei 
WVayto  the  charge  of  our  victims  all  the  vice- 
and  fo  lies  to  which  their  doctrines,  howevei 
remotely,  seem  to  tend.  We  forget  that  th< 
same  weakness,  the  same  laxity,  the  same  dis- 
position to  prefer  the  present  to  the  future 
which  make  men  worse  than  a good  religion’ 
make  them  better  than  a bad  one. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors  reasoned, 
and  that  some  people  in  our  time  still  reason, 
about  the  Catholics.  A Papist  believes  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  Pope.  The  Pope  has  issued 
a bull  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth.  Therefore 
every  Papist  will  treat  her  grace  as  an  usurper. 
Therefore  every  Papist  is  a traitor.  Therefore 
every  Papist  ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  To  this  logic  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  hateful  laws  that  ever  disgraced  our  his- 

tory*  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Jan.  1831. 


It  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  the  height  of  al 
surdity  to  employ  civil  disabilities  for  the  propi 
gation  of  an  opinion,  and  then  to  shrink  froi 
employing  other  punishments  for  the  same  pui 
pose.  For  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  i 
you  punish  at  all,  you  ought  to  punish  enough 
The  pain  caused  by  punishment  is  pure  unmixei 
evil,  and  never  ought  to  be  inflicted  except  fo 
the  sake  of  some  good.  It  is  mere  foolish  cruelt; 
to  provide  penalties  which  torment  the  crimina 
without  preventing  the  crime.  Now,  it  is  possi 
ble,  by  sanguinary  persecution  unrelentingly  in 
flicted,  to  suppress  opinions.  In  this  way  th< 
Albigenses  were  put  down.  In  this  way  tht 
Lollards  were  put  down.  In  this  way  the  fail 
promise  of  tbe  Reformation  was  blighted  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  But  we  may  safely  defy  Mr. 
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PERSE  CUTION.— PERSE  VERAN CE. 


Gladstone  pl'int  out  a single  instance  in  which 
the  system  which  he  recommends  has  succeeded. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,  April,  1839. 

The  question  whether  insults  offered  to  a re- 
ligion ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment  does 
not  appear  to  us  at  all  to  depend  on  the  question 
whether  that  religion  be  true  or  false.  The 
religion  may  be  false,  but  the  pain  which  such 
insults  give  to  the  professors  of  that  religion  is 
real.  It  is  often,  as  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vation may  convince  us,  as  real  a pain  and  as 
acute  a pain  as  is  caused  by  almost  any  offence 
against  the  peison,  against  property  or  against 
character.  Nor  is  there  any  compensating  good 
whatsoever  to  be  set  off  against  this  pain.  Dis- 
cussion, indeed,  tends  to  elicit  truth.  But  insults 
have  no  such  tendency.  They  can  be  employed 
just  as  easily  against  the  purest  faith  as  against 
the  most  monstrous  superstition.  It  is  easier  to 
argue  against  falsehood  than  against  truth.  But 
it  is  as  easy  to  pull  down  or  defile  the  temples 
of  truth  as  those  of  falsehood.  It  is  as  easy  to 
molest  with  ribaldry  and  clamour  men  assembled 
for  purposes  of  pious  and  rational  worship,  as 
men  engaged  in  the  most  absurd  ceremonies. 
Such  insults  when  directed  against  erroneous 
opinions  seldom  have  any  other  effect  than  to  fix 
those  opinions  deeper,  and  to  give  a character 
of  peculiar  ferocity  to  theological  dissension. 
Instead  of  eliciting  truth,  they  only  inflame  fa- 
naticism. Lord  Macaui-ay  : 

Notes  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code , Macaulay's 

Works , Complete , 1866,  8 vols.  8vo,  vii. 
479- 

What  bloodshed  and  confusion  have  been 
occasioned  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  when 
the  first  penal  statutes  were  enacted,  down  to 
the  revolution  in  this  kingdom,  by  laws  made  to 
force  conscience ! There  is  nothing  certainly 
more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion, 
more  iniquitous  and  unjust,  more  impolitic, 
than  persecution.  It  is  against  natural  religion, 
revealed  religion,  and  sound  policy.  Sad  ex- 
perience and  a large  mind  taught  that  great 
man  the  President  De  Thou  this  doctrine.  Let 
any  man  read  the  many  admirable  things  which, 
though  a papist,  he  hath  dared  to  advance  on 
this  subject,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France  (which  I never  read  with- 
out rapture),  and  he  will  be  fully  convinced  not 
only  how  cruel,  but  how  impolitic,  it  is  to  prose- 
cute for  religious  opinions. 

Chief-Justice  Mansfield  : 

Lord  Campbells  Chief  Justices , ii.  513: 
Life  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

Of  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opinions 
which  have  crept  into  the  world  there  is  none 
so  wonderful  as  that  those  who  profess  the  com- 
mon name  of  Christians  should  pursue  each 
with  rancour  and  hatred  for  differences  in  their 
way  of  following  the  example  of  their  Saviour. 
It  seems  so  natural  that  all  who  pursue  the  steps 
of  any  leader  should  form  themselves  after  his 


manners,  that  it  is  impossible  to  a< 
effects  so  different  from  what  we  mi| 
from  those  who  profess  themselves  fo 
the  highest  pattern  of  meekness  an 
but  by  ascribing  such  effects  to  the  an 
corruption  of  those  who  are  so  auda 
souls  full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  al 
God  of  Peace. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator, 

Persecution  for  opinions  stuck  t 
and,  after  having  tarnished  the  sp 
almost  every  Protestant  community 
was  the  latest,  and  with  most  dimcu 
off.  WAI 


perseveranci 


Great  effects  come  of  industry  ar 
ance;  for  audacity  doth  almost  bin 
the  weaker  sort  of  minds. 

Lord  Bacon  : j 

Let  us  only  suffer  any  person  tc 
story,  morning  and  evening,  but  for 
month,  and  he  will  become  our  ma 


Thoughts  on  French  Affair s 
Perpetual  pushing  and  assuranc 
culty  out  of  countenance,  and  man 
impossibility  give  way.  Jeremy 
That  policy  that  can  strike  only  v 
is  hot,  will  be  overcome  by  that 
which,  like  Cromwell  s,  can  make 
by  striking;  and  he  that  can  only  r 
must  yield  to  him  who  can  botlw 


Persevere  is  applied  only  to  ma 
importance  which  demand  a ste.  c 
the  mind;  persist  is . used  in  « 
ordinary  business  of  life,  as  well 
portant  occasions.  A learner  p ■ 
studies;  a child  may  persist fin  ma 
until  he  has  obtained 


I am  persuaded  that  in  carefu 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  al 
extraordinary  fortune,  we  shal 
believe  there  is  nothing  so  sure 
as  not  to  be  over  bnlll*nt’ f 
wrapped  up  in  one  s self,  a 
perseverance  which,  m spite  0 

may  meet  with,  never  relaxes  »n 

its  object.  It  is  incredible  what  rt 
dint  of  importunity  alone;  ana 
find  the  man  of  real  talents  wh 

be  importunate  enough?  W J 

come  with  the  disgust  insPir^ 
which  have  interest  only  for  W 
the  desire  of  perptlJ^  s0^n 

much  alive  to  all  the  little  moven 
the  countenance  of  the  pers 
gives  up  the  pursuit.  Thef 

Sings, 'feels  none  of 

his  object  with  unrermtted  ardo  ^ 
attains  it. 
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PERSE  VERAN CE.  — PHILANTHR  O PY. 


.nm!  P r ay  te  y<V  of  y°ur  being  unfit  for 
^Uhar  occuPat,on  in  life;  but  heed  them 
not.  Whatever  employ  you  follow  with  peree- 
verance  and  assiduity  will  be  found  fit  for  you: 
£ be  yourT  snpp°rt  in  youth  and  your  com- 
fort  m age.  In  learning  the  useful  part  of  any 
profession  very  moderate  abilities  will  suffice— 

dr!bl  }U?  urC  ?eneralIy  injurious  to  the  pos- 
sessors.  Life  has  been  compared  to  a race;  but 

!n«cf  USr?n  SU  ,mPJoves  by  observing  that  the 
Boost  sw!ft  are  ever  the  most  apt  to  stray  from  the 

course*  Goldsmith. 


we^oLh^rf0n?ances  of  human  art»  at  which 
I?  r«kfi  hrPra;Ser°r  wonder’  are  instances  of 
Ae  resistless  force  of  perseverance:  it  is  by  this 

*heo  quan7  becomes  a pyramid,  and  that 
distant  countries  are  united  with  canals.  If  a 
man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a single  stroke 

whhh?h»  Ck'aXe’i°ir  °f  °"e  ’“pression  of  a spade, 
with  the  general  design  and  last  result,  he  would 
he  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  their  dispropor- 
ion , yet  those  petty  operations,  incessantly  con- 
tinued,  in  time  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties, 
md  inmliK  OT  levelled,  and  oceans  bounded, 
oy  the  slender  force  of  human  beings. 

thLV^Tu°Te  °f  tbe  Utmost  importance  that 
hose  who  have  any  intention  of  deviating  from 
beaten  roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a reputa- 
on  superior  to  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
ime  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to 

sistinlT^’  and  their  Spirit’  the  P°wer  of  Per- 

Dina  /Ilf1"  pUrposes;  acquire  the  art  of  sap- 
they  cannot  batter;  and  the  habit  of 
atSShlng  °bsllnate  resis^nce  by  obstinate 

DR.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  43. 

SDeS°lSJf  ^h°  attain  any  excellence  commonly 
is^o?  iff  m °n.e  c°mmon  pursuit ; for  excellence 
s not  often  gained  upon  easier  terms. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

rs.cT!le."e  is  00  crealure  SO  contemptible  but  by 
resolution  may  gain  his  point.  ^ 

L’Estrange. 


dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons,  to  plunge 
the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the  mLi 
of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  conte 
Whf?fmber/hf  f°r£otten» t0  attend  to  the 
innf i fuV,S!,- the  forsaken»  and  to  compare 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  c 
tries.  His  plan  is  original,  and  it  is  as  ful 
genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a voi 
of  discovery-a  circumnavigation  of  cha 
Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  mor 
less  m every  country;  I hope  he  will  antici, 
his  final  reward  by  seeing  all  its  effects  f 
realized  m his  own.  He  will  receive,  not 
retail,  but  m gross,  the  reward  of  those  whoi 
the  prisoner;  and  he  has  so  forestalled 
monopolized  this  branch  of  charity,  that  tl 
will  be,  I trust,  little  room  to  merit  by  such  . 
ol  benevolence  hereafter.  Burke: 

Speech  al  Bristol  previous  to 
Election , 1780. 


Gentlemen,  I have  had  my  day.  I can  ne 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  hav 
set  me  in  a place  wherein  I could  lend 
slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs. 

I have  had  my  share  in  any  measure  giving  qi 
to  private  property  and  private  consciencef- 
by  my  vote  I have  aided  in  securing  to  famil 
the  best  possession,  peace,— if  I have  joined 
reconciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subje 
to  their  prince,— if  I have  assisted  to  loosen  t 
oreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  h 
to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  1 
country,  and  for  his  comfort  to, the  good  will 
his  countrymen,— if  I have  thus  taken  my  p£ 
with  the  best  of  men  iq  the  best  of  their  actior 
I can  shut  the  book.  I might  wish  to  read 
page  or  two  more,  but  this  is  enough  for  n 
measure.  I have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Burke : 

Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  tt 
Election , 1780. 


PHILANTHROPY. 


C0S  " you  have  a mind  !o  divert  your  fancy, 
oS,  h'  va,nous  S°°d  qualities  of  your  ac- 
man  *&!*'  ,As  the  enterprising  vigour  of  this 

£ri  t „r°d^yJorvano,her-*e  hono"r  nnd 

the  vivarU  f * ’ *5®  I,berahty  °f  a fourth, 

on  - for  Ly  a"d  ch«rfu,ness  of  n fifth,  and  so 
livelv  imatberer  ,noth.,n&  so  entertaining  as  a 
of  tho«s*»  tbe  vtrtues  and  the  advantages 

those  we  converse  with.  Antoninus? 


wi  hoT°tnarth,ieentle™"  [John  Howard] 
have  dftn!n,arking  that  h,s  labours  and  writings 
niankfnH  °Pen  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 

survev  #>,1  c He  *bas  Vlsited  a11  Europe,— not  to 
lines/nf  tJ 5unJptuousness  of  palaces  or  the  state- 
ments  of  .imp  es’  ”ot  to  *nake  accurate  measure- 

form  a scale6 of  ThInS  °f  aPcienft  grandeur  nor  to 
to  collect  the  curiosity  of  modem  art,  not 
ct  medals  or  collate  manuscripts, — but  to 


This  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  c< 
demned  by  clamorous  imbecility,  is  so  far  fr 
being  a vice,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  possi 
virtues,— a virtue  which  the  uncorrupted  jut 
ment  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  exalted  to  t 
rank  of  heroism.  To  give  up  all  the  repose  a 
pleasures  of  life,  to  pass  sleepless  nights  a 
laborious  days,  and,  what  is  ten  times  more  ii 
some  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  offer  one’s  se 
to  calumny  and  all  its  herd  of  hissing  tongu 
and  poisoned  fangs,  in  order  to  free  the  wor 
from  fraudulent  prevaricators,  from  cruel  oppre 
sors,  from  robbers  and  tyrants,  has,  I say,  tl 
test  of  heroic  virtue,  and  well  deserves  such 
distinction.  Burke: 

Impeachment  of  IV.  Hasting 

True  humanity  consists  not  in  a squeamis 
ear;  it  consists  not  in  starting  or  shrinking  1 
tales  of  misery,  but  in  a disposition  of  heart  t 
relieve  it.  True  humanity  appertains  rather  t 
the  mind  than  to  the  nerves,  and  prompts  me 
to  use  real  and  active  endeavours  to  execute  th 
actions  which  it  suggests.  C.  J.  Fox. 
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PHILANTHR  OPY.—PHIL  OSOPHY. 


You  might  have  traversed  the  Roman  empire  I Di«en« nvas  asked in  a 

_r  frvsws  t-Vi»  "Kurkh rates  I was  the  matter  that  philosopners  nau 


In  the  zenith  of  its  power,  from  the  Euphrates  was  the  matter  tba t pmiosop^» 
to  the  Atlantic,  without  meeting  with  a single  men,  and  not  nch  m P °£P 
charitable  asylum  for  the  sick.  Monuments  of  swered,  t?fXr  (hd  not 
pride,  of  ambition,  of  vindictive  wrath,  were  to  wanted,  the  other  did  no  . D 

be  found  in  abundance;  but  not  one  legible 

record  of  commiseration  for  the  poor.  It  was  Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  tus 
reserved  for  the  religion  whose  basis  is  humility,  muddled  and  confounded  that ^ne  si 
and  whose  element  is  devotion,  to  proclaim  with  kept  in  the  right  way,  though  the  ma 
authority, 44  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  cf  his  ^philosophy  was  to  trust  to^. 


shall  obtain  mercy.’ 


Robert  Hall: 

On  the  Art  of  Healing. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


and  follow  his  nose. 

Some  great  men  of  the  last  age, 
mechanical  philosophy  was  revived, 
much  addicted  to  this  nugatory  t 
occult  quality,  and  sympathy  and 
were  admitted  for  satisfactory  expl 
things. 

Philosophy  would  solidly  be  esti 


And  here  I cannot  but  mention  an  observation 

which  I have  often  made,  upon  reading  the  lives  ^ U4iWW„.v  , 

of  the  philosophers,  and  comparing  them  with  men  woui^  more  carefully  disting 
any  series  of  kings  or  great  men  of  the  same  t^-n_  that  they  know  from  those 
number.  If  we  consider  these  ancient  sages,  ignore> 

a great  part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a 6 . T A!  . 15v«.  Qr  i 

temperate  and  abstemious  course  of  life,  one  Nor  truly  do  I think  A „ 

would  think  the  life  of  a philosopher  and  the  any  other,  were  eve 
life  of  a man  were  of  two  different  dates.  For  points  conformable,  un  , 

we  find  that  the  generality  of  these  wise  men  evident  that  Amtotle  txa  gr 
were  nearer  a hundred  than  sixty  years  of  age,  his  own  ethics:  the  S o 
at  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths.  sion,  and  command  a m 6 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  195.  his  bull,  could  not  endu  crenticst 
. . - of  the  stone  or  colic.  The  Sceptics 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  ot  ^ knew  nothing,  even  in  that  opu 
women  from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  themselves,  and  thought  they  knew 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  thc  woJi£  beside.  Diogenes  I 
vicious  part  of  the  human  species  from  a notion  ^ most  vainglorious  man  of  hii 
of  the  soul’s  post-existence.  Addison.  more  ambiti0us  in  refusing  all  h 

The  road  to  true  philosophy  is  precisely  the  Alexander  in  rejecting 
same  with  that  which  leads  to  true  religion;  devil  put  a fallacy  upon  o 
and  from  both  one  and  the  other,  unless  we  voking  us  too  hastily  to 
would  enter  in  as  little  children,  we  must  expect  and  profound  us  deeper  in  . • • 
to  be  totally  excluded.  pher  [Apollonius  Tyaneus]  tha 

Lord  Bacon  : money  into  the  sea  to  av0  ~ 

Nmmm  Organon , Lib.  i.,  Aph.  68.  notorious  prodigal.  geHgi0  Medic 

In  philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do 
either  penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumferred  jxcsi  *** — ©-  , , r re 

to  nature,  or  are  reflected  or  reverted  upon  philosophy,  supported  by  na  ^ 

himself.  Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  reward  of  niortal  felicity,  4 

do  arise  three  knowledges:  divine  philosophy,  ethics  of  faith,  built  upon 
natural  philosophy,  and  human  philosophy,  or 
humanity.  Lord  Bacon. 


and  the  happiness  of  both  beings, 
the  rules,  but  swear  not  unto  tne 
Zeno  or  Epicurus.  Look  beJ°" 
and  terminate  not  thy  morals  in  &c| 
r * twelve,  but  t 


The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  pismires : _ 

they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The  ra-  f^^^^  no'rthe^  twelve,  but 
tionalists  are  like  the  spiders : they  spin  all  out  thy  law : let  Pythagoras  be 
of  their  own  bowels.  But  give  me  a philoso-  hrancer  not  thy  textuary  and  fins 
pher  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a middle  faculty,  , , ’ the  vanity  of  the  worlc 
gathering  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which  I Solomonthan  Pho^lides.  Sl«, 


is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue. 


Lord  Bacon. 


dogmas  of  the  Peripatus,  Acad«ro 
Be  a moralist  of  the  Mount,  an  t] 
Plato  said  his  master  Socrates  was  like  the  faith,  and  Christianize  *“5 ® j 
apothecary’s  gallipots,  that  had  on  the  outside  bIVf  ' / 

apes,  owls,  and  satyrs,  but  within  precious  drugs.  Chrutian 

Lord  Bacon.  ^ characters  of  nature  are^ 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  which  true ; but  they  are  not  plain  eno 
ever  had  young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  an  those  who  run,  to  r»d  tnem. 
hundred  years  old.  Lord  Bacon.  use  of  a cautious,  I had  almost 
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nes  was  asked  m t kiadofiai*: 


matter  that  philosojte^s^ 
rirh  men  nhiksodes?  S 


i r~ 

. not  rich  men  phii«p: 
Because  the  one  bn«: 
the  other  did  sol 

loc&3 

us  seems  to  hare  Wfei® 
and  confounded  that  he 
ie  right  way,  though  theaac 

lilosophy  was  to  trust  is  h - 
ur  his  nose.  ^ 
weat  men  of  the  last 
al  philosophy 
dieted  to  this 
tality,  and  sympathy^ 
lined  for  satisfactory  0^; 

8S> 


,,  wodd  soMjkff 
note  aitMj  >fP 
they  know  fa***' 


iktkeM* 
r conep®^1 
into  thar 
.tnnsgi®^ 
Stoics  U& 

,inantolifsj 

idure*i^fj 

TheSs^; 


j|i^: 


Iff**** 


US.  f 

Jtthf"  [g 

.otAfiKiJ 


sss^ 


*0. 

.Vn*<3# 
*f*2?*4' 


/ 


phocyH^ 

-iss?' 


ioOS| 


toe^°iwpro,e<ding-  We  must  "ot  attempt 
In  Ca”  Scarce,-V  Pretend  to  creep. 

In  considering  any  complex  matter,  we  ought  to 
2“  «e-T  distinct  ingredient ’in  thecom" 
T-by  and  reduce  everything  to 
onr  ? simplicity ; since  the  condition  of 
our  nature  binds  us  to  a strict  law  and  very 

amhl! LWti,mitS:  .^e  ouSht  afterwards  to  re-eS^ 
amine  the  principles  by  the  effect  of  the  com- 

tCnrV6  Sthe  composition  by  that  of 
iect  I f ' °Ught  t0  comPare  our  sub- 

whhTh^Ihl  F °f  a S,m,lar  nature>  and  even 
Tav  ^/^"traiy  nature;  for  discoveries 
anM  °ften  are’  made  by  the  contrast, 
wh,ch  would  escape  us  on  the  single  view.  The 
fhfat®r  DUmber  of  the  comparisons  we  make 
the  more  general  and  the  more  certain  our 
knowledge  is  likely  to  prove,  as  built  upon  a 
more  extensive  and  perfect  induction.  P 

fail  aM^TV hUS  “refulIy  inducted  should 

swer  an  du° 3VCring  the  trulh«  * ™y  an- 

swer  an  end  perhaps  as  useful,  in  discovering  to 

it  dohee"ne:knT  °f  °Vf  °Wn  understanding.gIf 

modest  US  kn°wing’  il  may  make  us 

modest.  If  it  does  not  preserve  us  from  error 

Lv“m  ? eaS'  fr°m  the  sP'rit  °f  <™r;  and 
- a^e  us  cautious  of  pronouncing  with 

may  endTn  ^ W,th. has(e' when  50  much  labour 
may  end  m so  much  uncertainty. 

f“ay  on  tie  and  1756. 

siderihl^'  m”*  mquirics  may  be  very  con- 

tecInenHsr  ‘Urm  Ae  soul  inward  »n 

*r«ter  and  « Concen‘,:e!ls  “roes,  and  to  fit  it  for 
fnf  1 “t  °"ger  fl,ghts  of  science.  By  look- 
and  5'Q  “»  our  minds  opened 
take  or  wh«K:  and  thlS  Pureuit>  whether  we 
certainlv  nf'**'  *e  °ie  our  6ame.  the  chase  is 
Cicero-  ,rue  ■»  he  was  to 
to  refect  the  Ph,1°s0Phy.  and  consequently  led 

other  kind  ff  p n,,y,0f  ph>’sica,>  35  of 
its  mea  ;m  f ^nowledge.  yet  freely  confesses 
ins  ”V?POr  Ce  to  lhe  human  understand- 
rum  •’’gtniorumque  nostro- 

ra,ioZ  “tZotfr°  ‘ qUasi  Pabul“"‘  oonside- 
the  liXf^  d ?"'  ”alur*  " If  we  can  direct 
latlonf  „ der!ve  from  such  exalted  specu- 
Uon  whXw'he  hUDlWer  field  of  the  iJginl 

the  courses  of  our*™88'*  'h'  Spring5  and  traCe 
communirn^  \ ^ Passions,  we  may  not  only 

ical  soliditv  hit  be  t8Ste  a sort  Philosoph- 
*e^rer  sc  y’  bUt  We  may  refle^  b*ck  on  The 

gances  of  ^if  ^ of  the  graces  and  ele- 
ficiency  in  W‘-h°Ut  wh.Ich  the  greatest  pro- 
apDearanv.  bfSC  sciences  will  always  have  the 
appearance  of  something  illiberal. 

~ , Burke: 

assay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

of SylmS  W? -T  V-  fanatics  ••  independent 
rnake^ them  miieS"*’ lP  11  operated  alone,  would 
ried  witf.  “r? “ch.  m°ro  tractable,  they  are  car- 
desperate  Wal^hm*^0"8  rage  “wards  every 
whole  human 1 th  1 th,ey  ^ould  sacrifice  the 
periments  T race.  t0  tbe  lightest  of  their  ex- 

charactefof  HbCtt®f  -able  l°  enter  into  the 

«er  of  this  description  of  men  than  the 


noble  Duke  can  be.  I have  lived  long  and 
nously  n the  world.  Without  any  consider 
pretensions  to  literature  in  myself,  I have 
pired  to  the  love  of  letters.  I have  lived  fc 
great  many  years  in  habitudes  with  those  v 

Sfrlwd-th??*i  1 CaJ  ronn  a to,erable  estim 
^hV  llkely  tor  happen  from  a chara< 
chiefly  dependent  for  fame  and  fortune 
knowledge  and  talent,  as  well  in  its  morbid  a 
Ma/e  a,1  in  that  which  is  sound  a 

Tri  ‘ fiNatUrra,ly  so  formed  and  finish 

nut  thu  gl/ts  of  Providence  to  the  wor 
«ut  when  they  have  once  thrown  off  the  fear 
God  which  was  in  all  ages  too  often  the  ca 
and  the  fear  of  man,  which  is  now  the  case,  a 
when  m that  state  they  come  to  understand  o 
another,  and  to  act  in  corps,  a more  dread] 
calamity  cannot  arise  out  of  hell  to  scour 
mank;nd;  Burke: 

Let!er  !?  a Noble  Lord  on  the  Attacks  up, 
his  Pension , 1796. 


In  wonder  all  philosophy  began,  in  wonder 
ends,  and  admiration  fills  up  the  interspace;  b 
the  first  wonder  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  tl 
last  is  the  parent  of  adoration.  Coleridge. 


rfThtre  are  three  modes  <>f  bearing  the  ills  c 
life : by  indifference,  which  is  the  most  con 
mon ; by  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  ostei 
tatious;  and  by  religion,  which  is  the  mo: 
effectual.  It  has  been  acutely  said  that  “ Philosi 
phy  readily  triumphs  over  past  or  future  evil 
™!i  Iresent  triumph  over  philosophy. 
Philosophy  is  a goddess,  whose  head  indeed  i 
in  heaven,  but  whose  feet  are  upon  earth : sh 
attempts  more  than  she  accomplishes,  and  prom 
lses  more  than  she  performs : she  can  teach  u 
to  hear  of  the  calamities  of  others  with  magna 
mmity ; but  it  is  religion  only  that  can  teach  u: 
to  bear  our  own  with  resignation. 

Colton:  Lacon. 


How  conformable  Socrates  was  to  the  Pagai 
religion  and  worship  may  appear  from  those  las 
dying  words  of  his,  when  he  should  be  mos 
serious.  Cudworth. 


We  seem  to  be  to  seek  what  the  chief  an< 
mghest  good  superior  to  knowledge  ...  is 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Plato  sometime 


UUI  mol  i miu  auineumt 
talks  too  metaphysically  and  cloudily  about  it. 

Cudworth. 


We  are  men  of  secluded  habits,  with  some 
thing  of  a cloud  upon  our  early  fortunes ; whos< 
enthusiasm,  nevertheless,  has  not  cooled  wit! 
age;  whose  spirit  of  romance  is  not  yet  quenched ; 
who  are  content  to  ramble  through  the  world  in 
a pleasant  dream,  rather  than  ever  waken  again 
to  its  harsh  realities.  We  are  alchemists,  who 
would  extract  the  essence  of  perpetual  youth 
from  dust  and  ashes,  tempt  coy  Truth  in  many 
light  and  fairy  forms  from  the  bottom  of  her 
well,  and  discover  one  crumb  of  comfort,  or  one 
grain  of  good,  in  the  commonest  and  least  re- 
garded matter  that  passes  through  our  crucible. 
Spirits  of  past  times,  creatures  of  imagination, 
and  people  of  to-day,  are  alii  e the  objects  of 
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our  seeking;  and,  unlike  the  objects  of  search 
with  most  philosophers,  we  can  ‘"''ure  tbeir 
coming  at  our  command.  dickens. 

Persius  professes  the  stoic  philosophy ; the 
most  generous  among  aU  the  sects  who  have 
given  rules  of  ethics.  DrydeN. 


Let  Epicurus  give  indolency  as  an  attribute 
4 to  his  gods,  and  place  in  it  the  happiness  of  the 

. . .1  t'v’  ...kioVi  urn  mnrthin  has  PlVdl 


to  ms  goas,  anu  — rr--  . 

blest  : the  Divinity  which  we  worship  has  given 
us  not  only  a precept  against  it,  but  his  own  ex- 
ample to  the  contrary.  DRYDEN. 

- When  philosophy  has  gone  so  far  as  she  is  able, 

she  arrives  at  Almightiness,  and  in  that  labyrinth 
is  lost ; where  not  knowing  the  way,  she  goes  on 
bv  guess,  and  cannot  tell  whether  she  is  right 
or  wrong;  and  like  a petty  river  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  Omnipotency. 

F Felltham. 


The  scholastic  brocard  “ Nihil  est  in  intel- 


lne  scnoiasuw  - - . e 

lectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  sensu’  is  the  fun- 

f . .•  i * • .l. -A  tVvnt  srnnnl 


lectu  quou  non  •7**““  - - 

damental  article  in  the  creed  of  that  school 
of  philosophers  who  are  called  sensualists. 

Ferrier. 


The  categories  of  Aristotle  are  both  logical 
and  metaphysical,  and  apply  to  things  as  well  as 
words.  Regarded  logically,  they  are  reducible 
to  two,  substance  and  attribute  ; regarded  meta- 
physically, they  are  reducible  to  being  and  ac 
cident.  The  categories  of  Kant  are  quantity, 
quality,  relation,  and  modality.  Fleming. 


Man  first  examines  phenomena,  but  he  is  not 
satisfied  till  he  has  reduced  them  to  their  causes, 
and  when  he  has  done  so,  he  asks  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  he  has  attained. 
This  is  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  the  mother 
and  governing  science,  the  science  of  sciences. 

Fleming. 


In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  our  judgments  are 
reduced  under  the  four  heads  of  quantity,  qual- 
ity, relation,  hnd  modality.  . . . The  category 
of  modality  includes  possibility  and  impossibility, 
existence  and  non-existence,  necessity  or  con- 
tingency. Fleming. 


That  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  a huddle 
of  words  and  terms  insignificant  has  been  the 
censure  of  the  wisest.  Glanvill. 


Many  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  of  all 
ages  have  resolved  their  knowledge  into  Soc- 
% rates  his  sum  total,  and  after  all  their  pains  in 
quest  of  science  have  sat  down  in  a professed 
nescience.  Glanvill. 

What  I have  observed  with  regard  to  natural 
philosophy  I would  extend  to  every  other  science 
whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of 
the  facts  as  were  possible,  and  defer  the  causes 
until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous  of 
knowing  them.  A mind  thus  leaving  school, 
stored  with  all  the  simple  experiences  of  science, 
would  be  the  fittest  in  the  world  for  the  college 
course;  and  though  such  a youth  might  not 
appear  so  bright  or  so  talkative  as  those  who 
had  learned  the  real  principles  and  causes  of 


some  of  the  sciences,  yet  he  would  mal 
man,  and  would  retain  a more  tom 
for  letters,  than  he  who  was  early  burd 
the  disagreeable  institution  of  effect  a 
Goldsmith  : Essays,  N 
/ An  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  gn 
an  attempt  to  develop  the  more  hidd 
which  influence,  under  God,  the  dest 
tions,  is  an  exercise  of  the  mental  po 
noble  than  almost  any  other,  inasn 
embraces  the  widest  field,  and  grasj 
whose  links  are  the  most  numerou 
cated,  and  subtle.  The  most  profouv 
speculations,  however,  the  most  refin 
of  government,  though  they  estabhsl 
of  their  authors,  will  be  found,  perha 
had  very  little  influence  on  the  ha 
Robert  H a 

I / ’ Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Pn 

’ While  human  philosophy  was  ne 
abolish  idolatry  in  a single  village,  I 
gation  of  the  gospel  overthrew  it  ur 
(and  that  the  most  enlightened)  of  t 
' Robert  Hall  : Modem  i 

I Philosophy  has  been  defined;^ 
of  things  divine  and  human,  and  tl 
which  they  are  contained  ;-the 
effects  by  their  causes ;— the s science 
reasons;— the  science  of  things  pc 
much  as  they  are  possible  ;-the 
things  evidently  deduced  from  the 
ciples ;— the  science  of  truths  sens 
struct;—  the  application  of  reason 
mate  objects  ;-the  science  of  the 
all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  en, 
reason ;— the  science  of  the  ongi 
the  ego,  or  mental  self ;— the  scien 
-the  science  of  the  absolute  ;-* 
the  absolute  indifference  of  tteme 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  sub/, 
what  is  to  be  referred  to  the t tbit 
the  ego ; objective  what  belongs  to 
houfht  the  non  ego.  Phdosop 
essence  of  knowledge,  and  the 
knowledge  supposing,  in  iB  mos 
and  thorough-going  analysis,  the 
the  subject  and  object  of  knowing 
that  to  philosophy  the  subject  c 
would  be  by  pre-eminence  the  « 
object  of  knowledge  the 
natural  that  At  object  and [objech 
and  subjective , should  he  employ 

phersa^  simple  terms,  compendio 

the  grand  discrimination  about  • wh 
was  constantly  employed,  and  w 
could  be  found  so  precisely  an 
express.  b 

By  a double  blunder  in  pbilosoj 

ideologic  . .... has  m France  be. 
peculiarly  distinctive  ° 
mind  which  exclusively  derives 
from  sensation. 

Philosophical  d<-ht 
mean. 
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: sciences,  vet  he  »xaM 
pould  retain  a aorttes- 
than  hewhowasctriyteaiit 
eable  institntifflofefcs^ 
Goldsmith:  hsf-fc- 
iry  into  the  sources  of  ps* 

to  develop  the  tnort^' 
lence,  under  God,  the  ^ ' 
exercise  of  the  nasal  ?*;r 
almost  any  other,  isa^ 
he  widest  field,  atrip?1' 
:s  are  the  most  na»csb  s 
subtle.  The  most  jw^r^ 

' rever,  the  moss®1' 


hough  tueresu^  " 
will  be  fo®d, 
influence  oo  the  ^ 


R053IW-. 

&*#**,: 

a single 

:1  overthrc*1131^ 


1 

ph.lwophers,  of  whose  attainment  in  science 

s£sS 

ZZ,??'Vn  abstra«  -ason’ing  Ld  th:  ; 

nnmate  familiarity  with  subjects  purely  ime 
e«u«l,°n  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  ofher  whh 
their  loose  and  careless  consideration  of  e«em,I 

r/m’J'r  ^ illogical  ^Suctions  of 
f„«.  P g «eneral«y  from  few  and  ill-observed 

feZhT  Ca£eS;  and  their  reckless  aKump. 

but  if  fhrir  PnnCip‘eS  havi"«  »o  foundadon 
?*“  'h«rown  imagination,  in  others-  mere 

aU^f  lawsfff  amrfdeducecb°U^d  * 

Sm  John  F.  W.  Herschel. 


science  of  Poa^ism,  to  genera 

science  and  to  systematize  sociality  in  m 
words,  it  aims  at  creating  a philosophy  of 
sciences,  as  a basis  for  the  new  socia/fahf 
G.  H.  Lewes 

K.  f " '■  > » '*■>  .i 

Locke 


r~" 

science  h s nowf  l Bemg’  is  a "°ble 

"o  h^fflow3"  a"d  Wi,h  ‘he  roiations  ^‘bears' 
thar  wK-  ,°w'creatures  and  to  his  Maker.  But 
under  this  the  name  of  philosophy,  and 

mental  imnr  ^ ,nJures  morals,  dissuades  from 

"o."hw,fieTLtun:rs  society- di— = 

•fcc  heaved  0^0fJ:?.0d’  e,,hw  “ earth  or 


^srtf^p»fr 

knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature. 

(Locke 

'whether  th#-°S<>P^erS  °[  °ld  did  in  “qu 
U'  j t bonum  consisted  in  rich 

m<£h,yde"gh,S-  l'rtUa-  or  contemplation  :d 
j"  ght  “ reasonably  have  disputed  whether  I 
best  relish  were  in  apples,  plums,  or  nuts 

|J  Locke. 

All  our  simple  ideas  are  adequate:  becau' 
being  nothing  but  the  effects  ofcertain  pow< 
in  things  fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to  pr 
duce  such  sensations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  i 
correspondent  and  adequate  to  those  powers. 

Locke. 


,f^rche  haVWg  shewed  the  difficul 
of  the  other  ways,  and  how  unsufficient  they 
to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas 

imnn\v.re-CtS  -h,S’  °f  Seeing  a11  things  in  G 

upon  their  ruin,  as  the  tree.  Locke 


the  hZ  m 01  Uod’  eifher  in 
the  thribu7enof  trdr  »dTOUraugeS  men  from  PaX mg 
such  a system  of  H^l!^6^  Unive.r?al  Father^ 


such  a system  nf^.-  the,r  universal  Father, 
^e>^an7faIse1^nneS  ,S  detestable,  because 
of  man  anVh-  ’ becafse  contrary  to  the  nature 
God.  Real  DhiloVer?,  reIat,?ns  to  society  and 
love?  it  is  thePfH?nT  yr  WC  sh?uld  cherish  and 
of  wisdom  the  o^in  .f1113"’  ****  the  source 
handmiid  If  ? " °f  man>r  comforts,  and 
under  its  borrni  a Ig,°n’  That  which  comes 
semblance  oTwW  ; T*’.  which  P«*  on  a 
if  we  are  comn#.n  j ^aCt  11  ls  not>  and  which 
must,  if  we  would  ^ *£  ** 1 Philos°Phy  we 
philosophy — that*  is  term  *1* 

are  to  guard  that  '"i1  ,■*“»*  we 

may  not  be  be’traved  h6  ,v.re  °VS  and  innocent 
and  enchantments  of  nSf  deceits».the  forgeries, 
uiments  of  this  visored  impostor. 

Bishop  Huntingford. 


This  seeing  all  things,  because  we  can  de 
to  see  all  things,  Malebranche  makes  a proof  1 
they  are  present  to  our  minds;  and  if  they 
present,  they  can  no  ways  be  present  but  by 
presence  of  God,  who  contains  them  all. 

Locke 


„ “wnw  •nuwriNGFORD. 

fV0|d  a nlm  °f  sect  which’ to 

,(M|f  by  that  of  natu"alTSm  e '°  distinSuish 

Bishop  Hurd 


HURD. 

f°r  a man  to^be*!?  * Philosophy  and  virtue 

always  provided  *«,  Pr*se1IJt  to  himself  as  to  be 
provided  against  all  accidents. 

L’Estrange. 


H.e  "ho,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude 
the  knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thouc 
raised  to  other  contemplations  than  those  v 
looked  not  beyond  this  spot  of  earth  and  th 
perishing  things  in  it.  Locke 

Like  most  other  friends,  the  Imagination 
capricious,  and  forsakes  us  often  at  the  momi 
in  which  we  most  need  its  aid.  As  we  er< 
older  we  begin  to  learn  that,  of  the  twoTc 

more  faithful  and  steadfast  coYnforter  is Ci 

tom.  But  I should  apologize  for  this  sudden  ai 
unseasonable  indulgence  of  a momentary  wea 
ness— it  is  but  for  a moment.  With  returnii 
health  returns  also  that  energy  without  whi< 
the  soul  were  given  us  in  vain,  and  which  ei 
ables  us  calmly  to  face  the  evils  of  our  beini 
and  resolutely  to  fulfil  its  objects.  There  is  bi 
one  philosophy  (though  there  are  a thousan 
schools),  and  its  name  is  Fortitude: 

“ To  Bear  Is  To  Conquer  Our  Fate  I” 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  last  Note 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon’s  philosophy 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  this,  that  it  aimed  al 
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parent  windows,  tubes  for  diffusir 
equally  through  all  parts  of  a bull, 
hand,  which  has  been  earned  tosuch  i 
that  a writer  can  keep  pace  with  the 
speaker.  But  the  inventing  of  sue 
drudgery  for  the  lowest  staves;  phi 
deeper.  It  is  not  her  office  to  teacl 
to  use  their  hands.  The  object  of  h 


things  altogether  different  from  those  which  his 
predecessors  had  proposed  to  themselves.  This 
was  his  own  opinion.  “ Finis  scientiarum, 
says  he,  “ a nemine  adhuc  bene  positus  est. 

And  again,  “ Omnium  gravissimus  error  in  de* 
viatione  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine  consistit. 

“Nec  ipsa  meta,”  says  he  elsewhere,  “adhuc 

ulli,  quod  sciam,  raortalium  posita  est  et  defixa.  i 10  jyon  est  \nquam 

very  much°rwembh 

philosophers,  because  he  wished  to  amve  at  an  would ^ 

end  altogether  different  from  theirs.  P „ excjaims  Seneca,  “ ' 

What  then  was  the  end  which  Bacon  proposed  next  be  told,  excia^ 

to  himself?  I.  was,  to  use  his  own  emphatic 

expression,  “fruit.”  It  was  the  multiplying  o pa  » . shoemaker  and  the  i 

human  enjoyments  and  the  mitigating  of  human  tween  the  firstsboe 
sufferings.  It  was  “ the  relief  of  man’s  estate. 

It  was  “ comiuodis  humanis  inservire.”  It  was 
»«  eflicaciter  operari  ad  sublevanda  vitse  humanae 
incommoda.”  It  was  “ dotare  vitam  humanam 
novis  inventis  et  copiis.”  It  was  “ genus 
humanum  novis  operibus  et  potestatibus  con- 
tinuo  dotare.”  This  was  the  object  of  all  his 
speculations  in  every  department  of  science,  in 
natural  philosophy,  in  legislation,  in  politics,  in 
morals.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Lord  Bacon , July,  1837. 


three  books  On  Anger,  we  prono 
shoemaker.  It  may  be  worse  to 
to  be  wet.  But  shoes  have  kept  1 
being  wet ; and  we  doubt  whether 
kept  anybody  from  being  angry. 

P Lord  Macaulay:  L 


It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Se 
brought  to  confess  that  any  phi 
ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to 
could  possibly  promote  what  v 
would  consider  as  the  well-being 


* WOU1U  KUHSIUS*  - ...  - 

. . , , He  labours  to  cloar  Democritus 

The  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  use-  ful  imputation  of  having  n 

ful,  and  was  content  to  be  stationary.  It  dealt  K Anacharsis  from  the  ch 

largely  in  theories  of  moral  perfection,  which  t’iyed  tbe  potter’s  wheel.  H 

were  so  sublime  that  they  never  could  be  more  that  such  a thing  might  hi 

than  theories ; in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  happen,  he  tells  us,  that 

enigmas ; in  exhortations  to  the  attainment  of  swifi  of  foot.  But  it  is  n 

unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It  could  not  con-  7 nhilosopher  that  he  eilh 
descend  to  the  humble  office  of  ministering  to  £ R machine.  No,  to  I 

the  comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools  . f a philosopher  was 

contemned  that  office  as  degrading ; some  cen-  . , DOverty  with  two  millic 

sured  it  as  immoral.  Once  indeed  Posidonius,  P enierami 


sured  it  as  immoral.  Once  indeed  Posidonius,  P ^to  meditate  epigram' 

a distinguished  writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  X*  evjis  Gf  luxury,  in  ! 

Caesar,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  enumerate  , . envy  Qf  sovereigns, 


aiwui  QVereigns 

among  the  humble  blessings  which  mankind  while^awning  on  the  ins 

owed  to  philosophy  the  discovery  of  the  prm-  7*  . j pn  Qr  a tyrant,  to 

ciple  of  the  arch  and  the  introduction  of  the  P?*  beautv  of  virtue  with  the  s 

use  of  metals.  This  eulogy  was  considered  ;ust  before  written  a defence 

as  an  affront,  and  was  taken  up  with  proper  n“  J > , b ft  son. 

spirit.  Seneca  vehemently  disclaims  these  in-  0 lbe  cant  cf  this  philos< 

suiting  compliments.  Philosophy,  according  to  . ™ eanly  proud  of  its  own  unj 
u:  — :‘u  to  P ? in  the  le 


suiting  compliments.  Philosophy,  according  to  meaniv  proud  of  its  own  unj 

him,  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  to  P / ,r;,  , t irn  to  the  less< 

rear  arched  roofs  over  their  heads.  The  true  Xcon] 

philosopher  does  not  care  whether  he  has  an  Lnglis  t j^q^lay: 


puuuMjpucr  uuch  noi  taic  wucuici  uc  no* 

arched  roof  or  any  roof.  Philosophy  has  nothing  ,/  . . „__-nrc  in 

to  do  with  teaching  men  the  uses  of  metals.  The  spirit  whic  PPj  refel 
She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of  all  material  Seneca  to  which  we  ^ 

substances,  of  all  mechanical  contrivances.  The  whole  body  of  t he  an  nwards>  a 
wise  man  lives  according  to  nature.  Instead  of  time  of  Socrates  o 
attempting  to  add  to  the  physical  comforts  of  his  sion  of  intellects  wi  cQm  re 
species,  he  regrets  that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in  not  for  a momen  m 

that  golden  age  when  the  human  race  had  no  the  dialogues  of  r a • ^ 

protection  against  the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild  traced  in  many  par  jrom 
beasts,  no  screen  from  the  sun  but  a cavern.  To  Bacon  has  dropped  • *lon  tl 
impute  to  such  a man  any  share  in  the  invention  inferred  that,  m his  °P  gat  ’mi 
or  improvement  of  a plough,  a ship,  or  a mill,  is  this  feeling  in  r goCt 
an  insult.  “ In  my  own  time,”  says  Seneca,  tributed  to  the  , not  c 

“ there  have  been  inventions  of  this  sort,  trans-  countryman  evident  y 
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lation which  Socrates  effected  in  philosophy  as 
a happy  event,  and  constantly  maintained  that 
the  earlier  Greek  speculators,  Democritus  in 
particular,  were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their 
more  celebrated  successors. 

Assuredly,  if  the  tree  which  Socrates  planted 
and  Plato  watered  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
flowers  and  leaves,  it  is  the  noblest  of  trees. 
But  if  we  take  the  homely  test  of  Bacon,  if  we 
judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  our, opinion  of  it 
may  perhaps  be  less  favourable.  When  we  sum 
up  all  the  useful  truths  which  we  owe  to  that 
philosophy,  to  what  do  they  amount  ? We  find, 
indeed,  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  those  who 
cultivated  it  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  intel- 
lect. We  find  among  their  writings  incompara- 
ble specimens  both  of  dialectical  and  rhetorical 
art.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  contro- 
versies were  of  use,  in  so  far  as  they  served  to 
exercise  the  faculties  of  the  disputants;  for 
there  is  no  controversy  so  idle  that  it  may  not 
be  of  use  in  this  way.  But  when  we  look  for 
something  more,  for  something  which  adds  to 
the  comforts  or  alleviates  the  calamities  of  the 
human  race,  we  are  forced  to  own  ourselves 
disappointed.  We  are  forced  to  say  with  Bacon 
that  this  celebrated  philosophy  ended  in  nothing 
but  disputation,  that  it  was  neither  a vineyard 
nor  an  olive-ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of 
briers  and  thistles,  from  which  those  who  lost 
themselves  in  it  brought  back  many  scratches 
and  no  food. 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  some  of  the 
teachers  of  this  unfruitful  wisdom  were  among 
the  greatest  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  If 
we  admit  the  justice  of  Bacon’s  censure,  we  admit 
it  with  regret,  similar  to  that  which  Dante  felt 
when  he  learned  the  fate  of  those  illustrious  hea- 
thens who  were  doomed  to  the  first  circle  of  Hell. 

“ Gran  duol  mi  prese  al  cuor  quando  lo  'ntesi, 
Perocch^  sente  di  mol  to  valore 
Conobbi  cne  ’n  quel  limbo  eran  Kwpeii." 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Bacon. 

But  in  truth  the  very  admiration  which  we 
feel  for  the  eminent  philosophers  of  antiquity 
forces  us  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  their  powers 
were  systematically  misdirected.  For  how  else 
could  it  be  that  such  powers  should  effect  so 
little  for  mankind  ? A pedestrian  may  show  as 
much  muscular  vigour  on  a treadmill  as  on  the 
highway  road.  But  on  the  road  his  vigour  will 
assuredly  carry  him  forward  ; and  on  the  tread- 
mill he  will  not  advance  an  inch.  The  ancient 
philosophy  was  a treadmill,  not  a path.  It  was 
made  up  of  revolving  questions,  of  controversies 
which  were  always  beginning  again.  It  was 
a contrivance  for  having  much  exertion  and  no 
progress.  We  must  acknowledge  that  more  than 
once,  while  contemplating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Portico,  even  as  they  appear  in 
the  transparent  splendour  of  Cicero’s  incompara- 

,e  diction,  we  have  been  tempted  to  mutter 
with  the  surly  centurion  in  Persius,  “ Cur  quis 
non  prandeat  hoc  est  ?”  What  is  the  highest 
pod,  whether  pain  be  an  evil,  whether  all  things 
**  fated,  whether  we  can  be  certain  of  any- 
34 


thing,  whether  we  can  be  certain  that  we 
certain  of  nothing,  whether  a wise  man  can 
unhappy,  whether  all  departures  from  right 
equally  reprehensible,  these,  and  other  qu 
tions  of  the  samp  sort,  occupied  the  brains,  i 
tongues,  and  the  pens  of  the  ablest  men  in  < 
civilized  world  during  several  centuries.  T 
sort  of  philosophy,  it  is  evident,  could  not 
progressive.  It  might  indeed  sharpen  and 
vigorate  the  minds  of  those  who  devoted  the 
selves  to  it;  and  so  might  the  disputes  of  t 
orthodox  Lilliputians  and  the  heretical  Blefi 
cudians  about  the  big  ends  and  the  little  ends 
eggs.  But  such  disputes  could  add  nothing 
the  stock  of  knowledge.  The  human  mind  a 
cordingly,  instead  of  marching,  merely  mark« 
time.  It  took  as  much  trouble  as  would  ha' 
sufficed  to  carry  it  forward ; and  yet  remainc 
on  the  same  spot.  There  was  no  accumulatic 
of  truth,  no  heritage  of  truth  acquired  by  tl 
labour  of  one  generation  and  bequeathed  to  ai 
other,  to  be  again  transmitted  with  large  add 
tions  to  a third.  Where  this  philosophy  was  i 
the  time  of  Cicero,  there  it  continued  to  be  in  th 
time  of  Seneca,  and  there  it  continued  to  be  i 
the  time  of  Favorinus.  The  same  sects  were  stii 
battling  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  argument 
about  the  same  interminable  questions.  Then 
had  been  no  want  of  ingenuity,  of  zeal,  of  in 
dustry.  Every  trace  of  intellectual  cultivatioi 
was  there,  except  a harvest.  There  had  beei 
plenty  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  reaping,  thresh 
ing.  But  the  garners  contained  only  smut  anc 
stubble.  Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacon. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect 
natural  science;  but  they  did  not  cultivate  it  fox 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  and  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  man.  The  taint  of 
barrenness  had  spread  from  ethical  to  physical 
speculations.  Seneca  wrote  largely  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  magnified  the  importance  of 
that  study.  But  why  ? Not  because  it  tended 
to  assuage  suffering,  to  multiply  the  conveni- 
ences of  life,  to  extend  the  empire  of  man  ovex 
the  material  world ; but  solely  because  it  tended 
to  raise  the  mind  above  low  cares,  to  separate 
it  from  the  body,  to  exercise  its  subtilty  in  the 
solution  of  very  obscure  questions.  [Seneca, 
Nat.  Qusest.,  prsef.,  lib.  3.]  Thus  natural  phi- 
losophy was  considered  in  the  light  merely  of 
a mental  exercise.  It  was  made  subsidiary  to 
the  art  of  disputation;  and  it  consequently 
proved  altogether  barren  of  useful  discoveries. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacon. 
v'  There  was  one  sect  which,  however  absurd 
and  pernicious  some  of  its  doctrines  may  have 
been,  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  merited  an 
exception  from  the  general  censure  which  Bacoc 
has  pronounced  on  the  ancient  schools  of  wis 
dom.  The  Epicurean,  who  referred  all  happi- 
ness to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all  evil  to  bodily 
pain,  might  have  been  expected  to  exert  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  own  phys- 
ical condition  and  that  of  his  neighbours.  But 
the  thought  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
any  member  of  that  school.  Indeed,  their  no 
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tion.  as  reported  by  their  great  poet,  was,  that 
no  more  improvements  were  to  be  expected  in 
the  arts  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  me. 


u Ad  victum  quae  flagitat  usus  > 
Omnia  jam  fermc  mortalibus  esse  parato. 


• . , 

This  contented  despondency,  this  disposition 
to  admire  what  has  been  done,  and  to  expect 
that  nothing  more  will  be  done,  is  strongly  char- 
acteristic  of  all  the  schools  which  preceded  he 
■chool  of  Fruit  and  Progress.  Widely  as  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  differed  on  most  points, 
they  seem  to  have  quite  agreed  in  their  con- 
tempt for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as  to  be  useful. 
The  philosophy  of  both  was  a garrulous,  de- 
claiming, canting,  wrangling  philosophy.  Cen- 
tury after  century  they  continued  to  repeat  their 
hostile  war-cries,  Virtue  and  Pleasure;  and  in 
the  end  it  appeared  that  the  Epicurean  had 
added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure  as  the 
Stoic  to  the  quantity  of  virtue.  It  is  on  the 
pedestal  of  Bacon,  not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  that 
those  noble  lines  ought  to  be  inscribed : 

*•  O tenebris  tantis  tom  clarum  extollere  lumen  m 
Qui  primus  potuisti.  illustrans  commoda  vitm. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacon. 


There  cannot  be  a stronger  proof  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  human  mind  had  been  mis- 
directed than  the  history  of  the  two  greatest 
events  which  took  place  during  the  middle  ages. 
We  speak  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder  and 
of  the  invention  of  Printing.  The  dates  of 
both  are  unknown.  The  authors  of  both  are 
unknown.  Nor  was  this  because  men  were 
too  rude  and  ignorant  to  value  intellectual 
superiority.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contemporary  with  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  The  invention  of  printing  was 
certainly  contemporary  with  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
with  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  and  with  a crowd  of 
distinguished  scholars.  But  the  human  mind 
still  retained  that  fatal  bent  which  it  had  re- 
ceived two  thousand  years  earlier.  George  of 
Trebisond  and  Marsilio  Ficino  would  not  easily 
have  been  brought  to  believe  that  the  inventor 
of  the  printing-press  had  done  more  for  man- 
kind than  themselves,  or  than  those  ancient 
writers  of  whom  they  were  the  enthusiastic 
votaries. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  barren 
philosophy  which  had,  during  so  many  ages, 
employed  the  faculties  of  the  ablest  of  men, 
was  destined  to  fall.  It  had  worn  many  shapes. 
It  had  mingled  itself  with  many  creeds.  It 
had  survived  revolutions  in  which  empires,  re- 
ligions, languages,  races,  had  perished.  Driven 
from  its  ancient  haunts,  it  had  taken  sanctuary 
in  that  Church  which  it  had  persecuted,  and 
had,  like  the  daring  fiends  of  the  poet,  placed 
its  seat 


Many  causes  predisposed  the  pubi 
a change.  The  study  of .a  great 
ancient  writers,  though  it  did  not  g 

direction  to  philosophical  research. 

towards  destroying  that  blind  rev 
authority  which  had  prevaried  wh 
ruled  alone.  The  rise  of  £ tore” 

Platonists,  a sect  to  which  lreto"g 
the  6nest  minds  of  the  fif,e”lh 

not  an  unimportant  event.  ' Th 

tion  of  the  Academic  for  the  Penpa 
ophy  would  indeed  have  done  little 
anything  was  better  than  the  old  1 
reasoning  servility.  It  was  someth 

a choice  of  tyrants.  “ A spark  of  f 

Gibbon  has  justly  remarked,  was  , 
this  collision  of  adverse  semtude. 

Other  causes  might  be  mention* 
chiefly  to  the  great  reformation  of 
we  owe  the  great  reformation  ot 
The  alliance  between  the  Schools^ 
can  had  for  ages  been  so  cteeth 
threw  off  the  dominion  of  *e  V 
not  continue  to  recognize  th 
Schools.  Most  of  the  chiefs  o 

treated  the  Peripatetic 
tempt,  and  spoke  of  Anstotl 
had  been  answerable  f°r  ®U 
Thomas  Aquinas.  . “Nu  ofP” 
philosophiam  esse  in  pretio, 
which  the  defenders  of  the  CM 
loudly  repeated,  and  which  maq 
estant  leaders  considered  as  a 

Scarcely  any  text  was  more  ^ 
by  the  reformers  than  than 

cautions  the  Coloss.ans  not  to 

spoil  them  by  philosophy, 
the  outset  of  his  career  , *«> 
declare  that  no  man  could  “ 
ficient  in  the  school  of  Ans  , 
Christ.  Zwingle,  Bucer' J me 
held  similar  language  In”0® 
universities  the  Ansto 

carded  for  that  of  Ramu  ; T 

birth  of  Bacon,  the  empire  o 
philosophy  had  been  shaken  ^ 
There  was  in  the  intellectual 


There  was  in  the 

resembling  that  which  ml” 
often  follows  the  overthrow 


oiten  iouows  Ant 

deeply-rooted  government.  A" 

tion,  the  sound  of  great "”ro^ 
awe  mankind.  The  dynasty  *” 
for  ages  was  at  an  end ; and  t 
was  left  to  be  struggled  for  hy  i 
The  6rst  effect  of  th'*?d 

as  Bacon  most  justly  °bserv“ 

_ . ...  « time  an  u 


as  d aeon  iiiwat.  j- — j . ... 

I lib.  i.],to  give  for  y^e  T 
to  the  mere  graces  of  style. 

I scholars,  the  Aschams  and  B 


” Next  the  seat  of  God, 

And  with  its  darkness  dared  affront  his  light.” 


Words,  and  more  words,  and  nothing  but 
words,  had  been  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  toil  of  all 
the  most  renowned  sages  of  sixty  generations. 
But  the  days  of  this  sterile  exuberance  were  num- 
bered. Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacon . 


scholars, ...  ns  c 

with  the  finest  compositions 
age,  regarded  with  loathing  >! 
and  barbarous  diction  0 V 
nents.  They  were  far 

They  succeedeVin  ieformtogj 
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To  sum  ap  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  the 
aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  exalt  man 
into  a god.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy was  to  provide  man  with  what  he  requires 
while  he  continues  to  be  man.  The  aim  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  was  to  raise  us  far  above 
vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy was  to  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The  former 
aim  was  noble;  but  the  latter  was  attainable. 
Plato  drew  a good  bow;  but,  like  Acestes  in 
Viigil,  he  aimed  at  the  stars ; and  therefore, 
though  there  was  no  want'  of  strength  or  skill, 
the  shot  was  thrown  away.  His  arrow  was 
indeed  followed  by  a track  of  dazzling  radiance, 
but  it  struck  nothing. 

“ Volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arsit  anindo, 
Signavitque  viaxn  flammis,  tcnuesque  recessit 
Consumpta  in  ventos.” 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a mark  which  was 
placed  on  the  earth,  and  within  bow-shot,  and 
hit  it  in  the  white.  The  philosophy  of  Plato 
began  in  words  and  ended  in  words, — noble 
words  indeed,  words  such  as  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  finest  of  human  intellects  ex- 
ercising boundless  dominion  over  the  finest  of 
human  languages.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon 
began  in  observations  and  ended  in  arts. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacon. 

The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was 
that  their  doctrine  formed  the  minds  of  men  to 
a high  degree  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  was 
indeed  the  only  practical  good  which  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  teachers  even  pretended  to 
effect;  and  undoubtedly,  if  they  had  effected 
this,  they  would  have  deserved  far  higher  praise 
than  if  they  had  discovered  the  most  salutary 
medicines  or  constructed  the  most  powerful 
machines.  But  the  truth  is  that,  in  those  very 
matters  in  which  alone  they  professed  to  do 
any  good  to  mankind,  in  those  very  matters 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  neglected  all  the 
vulgar  interests  of  mankind,  they  did  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  They  promised  what 
vras  impracticable;  they  despised  what  was 
practicable;  they  filled  the  world  with  long 
words  and  long  beards;  and  they  left  it  as 
wicked  and  as  ignorant  as  they  found  it. 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a princi- 
pality in  Utopia.  The  smallest  actual  good  is 
better  than  the  most  magnificent  promises  of 
impossibilities.  The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a grander  object  than  a 
steam-engine.  But  there  are  steam-engines. 
And  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  yet  to  be 
bom.  A philosophy  which  should  enable  a 
man  to  feel  perfectly  happy  while  in  agonies  of 
pain  would  be  better  than  a philosophy  which 
assuages  pain.  But  we  know  that  there  are 
remedies  which  will  assuage  pain;  and  we  know 
that  the  ancient  sages  liked  the  toothache  just 
as  little  as  their  neighbours.  A philosophy  which 
should  extinguish  cupidity  would  be  better  than 
a philosophy  which  should  devise  laws  for  the 
security  of  property.  But  it  is  possible  to  make 
laws  which  shall,  to  a very  great  extent,  secure 


property.  And  we  do  not  understand  how 
motives  which  the  ancient  philosophy  fumi 
could  extinguish  cupidity.  We  know,  inc 
that  the  philosophers  were  no  better  than  < 
men.  From  the  testimony  of  friends  as  we 
of  foes,  from  the  confessions  of  Epictetus 
Seneca,  as  well  as  from  the  sneers  of  Lu 
and  the  fierce  invectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is  j 
that  these  teachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vice 
their  neighbours,  with  the  additional  vice 
hypocrisy. 

, Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacot 

^ Some  people  may  think  the  object  of  the 
conian  philosophy  a low  object,  but  they  car 
deny  that,  high  or  low,  it  has  been  attair. 
They  cannot  deny  that  every  year  makes 
addition  to  what  Bacon  called  “ fruit.”  T1 
cannot  deny  that  mankind  have  made,  and 
making,  great  and  constant  progress  in  the  r< 
which  he  pointed  out  to  them.  Was  there  i 
such  progressive  movement  among  the  anci< 
philosophers?  After  they  had  been  declaimi 
eight  hundred  years,  had  they  made  the  wo 
better  than  when  they  began?  Our  belief 
that,  among  the  philosophers  themselves,  1 
stead  of  a progressive  improvement  there  wa* 
progressive  degeneracy.  An  abject  superstiti 
which  Democritus  or  Anaxagoras  would  ha 
rejected  with  scorn  added  the  last  disgrace 
the  long  dotage  of  the  Stoic  and  Platon 
schools.  Those  unsuccessful  attempts  to  artic 
late  which  are  so  delightful  and  interesting  in 
child  shock  and  disgust  us  in  an  aged  paralyth 
and,  in  the  same  way,  those  wild  mythologic 
fictions  which  charm  us  when  we  hear  the: 
lisped  by  Greek  poetry  in  its  infancy  excite 
mixed  sensation  of  pity  and  loathing  wh* 
mumbled  by  Greek  philosophy  in  its  old  age. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Lord  Bacon . 

Suppose  that  Justinian,  when  he  closed  tl 
schools  of  Ajhens,  had  called  on  the  last  fe 
sages  who  still  haunted  the  Portico,  and  linger* 
round  the  ancient  plane-trees,  to  show  the 
title  to  public  veneration  : suppose  that  he  ha 
said,  “ A thousand  years  have  elapsed  since,  i 
this  famous  city,  Socrates  posed  Protagoras  an 
Hippias;  during  those  thousand  years  a larg 
proportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  every  generatic 
has  been  employed  in  constant  efforts  to  brin 
to  perfection  the  philosophy  which  you  teach 
that  philosophy  has  been  munificently  patrol 
ized  by  the  powerful ; its  professors  have  bee 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  public ; it  hi 
drawn  to  itself  almost  all  the  sap  and  vigour  o 
the  human  intellect : and  what  has  it  effected 
What  profitable  truth  has  it  taught  us  which  w 
should  not  equally  have  known  without  it 
What  has  it  enabled  us  to  do  which  we  shoul 
not  have  been  equally  able  to  do  without  it? 
Such  questions,  we  suspect,  would  have  puzzle 
Simplicius  and  Isidore.  Ask  a follower  o 
Bacon  what  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  wa 
called  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  ha 
effected  for  mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready 
« It  has  lengthened  life ; it  has  mitigated  pain 
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dicular  rock,  and 
Such  as  have  approach  d her  find  it 
trary,  to  be  seated  m a (m,  fn> 
flourishing  plain,  from  whence  she 
covers  all  things  subjected  to  her. 
place  any  one  may  however  arrive,  u 
but  the  easiest  and  the  nearest  wa 
shady,  green,  and  sweetly  flourishing 
avenues,  by  a pleasant,  easie,  and  . 
scent,  likeythat  of  the  c<riestial«dhe 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  e 


it  has  extinguished  diseases;  it  has  increased 
the  fertility  of  the  soil;  it  has  given  new  secu- 
rities to  the  mariner;  it  has  furnished  new  arms 
to  the  warrior;  it  hi  spanned  great  nvers  and 
estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our 
fathers;  it  has  guided  the  thunder-bolt  mno 
uously  from  heaven  to  earth  ; it  has  lighted  up 
the  night  with  the  splendour  of  the  day ; it  has 
extended  the  range  of  the  human  vision ; it  has 
multiplied  the  power  of  the  human  musete;  it 
has  accelerated  motion ; it  has  annihilated  dis- 
tance; it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspond 

ence,  all  friendly  offices,  all  dispatch  of  busr 
ness;  it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to  the 

depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to  pene-  . — cerlainty  » The  penpateucK*, 
trate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  < 0 > stoicks,  and  others,  have  the > g 

earth,  to  traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  whirl  found  u These  have  established 

along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean  in  ships  | A treated  of  them  as  of  cei 

which  run  ten  knots  an  hour  against  the  wind. 

These  are  but  a part  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first 
fruits.  For  it  is  a philosophy  which  never  rests, 
which  has  never  attained,  which  is  never  per- 
fect. Its  law  is  progress.  A point  which  yester- 
day was  invisible  is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be 
its  starting-post  to-morrow.” 

Lord  Macaulay;  Lord  Bacon. 


I All  philosophy  is  dlvldf?  '"V 
All  her  design  is  to  seek  out  Troth, 
and  certainty.”  The  penpateticks. 


touna  u.  a‘,C3V-  , r 

and  have  treated  of  them  as  of  ce 
edges.  Clitomachus,  Canute,  a 
demicks,  have  despaired  in  then 
concluded  the  truth  couMn°tbe 
our  understandings.  The  result 
weakness  and  human  »g^an£j, 
had  the  most,  and  most .noble  folio 
and  other  scepticks,  whose  doctnn 
by  many  of  the  ancients,  tak^ 
the  seven  sages,  Archilochus,  Eur 
Democritus,  and  Xenophon,  say 

yetuponthes^of^h  ft 


Cicero  says,  “that  to  study  philosophy  is 
nothing  but  to  prepare  a man’s  self  to  die. 

The  reason  of  which  is,  because  study  and  con-  t upon  the  searen  01  - “»*•  " 

templation  do  in  some  sort  withdraw  from  us  that  the  other,  who  think  they  ha 
and  deprive  us  of  our  souls,  and  employ  it  are  infinitely  deceiv  d;  and  ti  ai 

separately  from  the  body,  which  is  a kind  of  a vanity  jn  the  second  sort  1 
learning  to  die,  and  a resemblance  of  death ; or  human  reason  is  not  able  * 
else  because  all  the  wisdom  and  reasoning  m this  establishing  a *ta".5,lltv  ( 
the  world  does  in  the  end  conclude  m this  know  and  judge  the  ditticu  y 
point,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to  die.  And  to  t and  extream  knowie  g » 

say  the  truth,  either  our  reason  does  grossly  doubt  whether  or  no  man  ca 
abuse  us,  or  it  ought  to  have  no  other  aim  but 
our  contentment  only,  nor  to  endeavour  any 
thing  but  in  turn  to  make  us  live  well,  and  as 
the  holy  Scripture  says,  at  our  ease.  All  the 
opinions  of  the  world  agree  in  this. 

Montaigne:  pnuu^r;  --  . ■ 

Essays,  Co, ton,  3d  «d..  *.  *.  ~ pS^*  f 

The  soul  that  entertains  philosophy  ought  to  scene>  accommodates  itseii , 1 

be  of  such  a constitution  of  health  as  to  render  man>  with  propriety  and 
the  body  in  like  manner  healthfull  to ; she  ought  part  whicb  has  fallen  to  his  sna 
to  make  her  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  shine 

* > as  to  appear  without,  and  her  contentment  Christian  religion,  rightl] 

ought  to  fashion  the  outward  behaviour  to  her  The  ^nnsiia  piece 

own  mould,  and  consequently  to  fortifie  it  with  the  deepe  g 

a graceful  confidence,  an  active  carriage,  and  that  is. 

with  a serene  and  contented  countenance.  The  philosophy  is  the  science 
most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom  is  a continual  tkat,  namely,  which 
chearfulness ; her  estate  is  like  that  of  things  in  grounds,  and  determines  t 
the  regions  above  the  moon,  always  clear  and  cf  human  knowledge  g 


M01 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3c 

There  is  even  room  for  phil 
courts  of  princes,  but  not  for  ^ 
philosophy  that  makes  JT  £ 
all  times;  but  there 


sir  fulness ; her  estate  is  like  tnat  01  mings  in  grounds,  and  determine  — 
regions  above  the  moon,  always  clear  and  tainty,  of  human  knowledge  g 
serene  1 ’Tis  Baraco  and  Baralipton  that  ren-  1 

* i _ j 211  r ' 


bcrcnc  1 lia  Ddid^u  duu  Dttittupvu  1 

der  their  disciples  so  dirty  and  ill  favour’d,  and  , „ -npsS  0f  natut 

not  she ; they  do  not  so  much  as  know  her  but  The  ^ain  Dbenomena  w 
by  hear-say.  It  is  she  that  calms  and  appeases  to  argue  F duce  car 

wL  to — tis-  onH  who  hvootheses,  and  to  oeau«- 


Dy  aear-say.  11  u>  sue  iuai  wmis  »uu 
ffie  storms  and  tempests  of  the  soul,  and  who 
teaches  famine  and  fevers  to  laugh  and  sing ; 
and  that,  not  by  certain  imaginary  epicycles,  but 
by  natural  and  manifest  reasons.  She  has  ver- 
tue  for  her  end ; which  is  not,  as  the  school- 
men say,  situate  upon  the  summit  of  a perpen- 


to  argue  iroui  ., 

hypotheses,  and  to  dedufi  t c 
till  we  come  to  the  very  n 
tainly  is  not  mechanica  > . 

the  mechanism  of  the  worW 

solve  these,  and  to  such  like  q‘ 
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Essays,  Cotton's  jit- 
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To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of 
motion  f.om  phenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell 
us  how  the  properties  and  actions  of  all  cor- 
poreal  things  follow  from  those  manifest  prin- 
ciples, would  be  a very  great  step  in  philosophy. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


Philosophy  is  a modest  profession ; it  is  all 

ore  encend  Wt'  1 hale 

pretence,  with  nothing  but  pride  at  the  bottom. 

...  Pliny. 

All  those  school-men,  though  they  were  ex- 

ZZtuF  T'y'. yet  be,tter  teach  a11  their  followers 
to  shift,  than  to  resolve  by  their  distinctions. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


can  hold  an  easy  triumph  over 

but  thnS/0rtl lnet  Wh,ch  are  past  and  to  come; 
but  those  which  are  present  triumph  over  her. 

By  philosophy  we  are  taught  to  dismiss  our  re- 

^!Lf°r,the,paSl  and  our  apprehensions  of 
uture  evils;  but  the  immediate  sense  of  suffer- 
,ng  she  cannot  teach  us  to  subdue. 

Roch  efoucauld. 

theA»nrfi  m 'Jm  stat?  of  *nnocence,  came  into 
a philosopher,  which  sufficiently  ap- 

^on  d.b^  h‘S  wmTg  tbe  natures  °f  ‘hings 
ZmJih  na[?es:  he  could  view  essences  in 
mem  of*’  a"d  read.  forms  without  the  com- 
ment  of  their  respective  properties. 

South. 


Lipsms  was  a great  studier  of  the  St 
Up0Ei  h,is  death-bed  his  friend 
R,  “ that  be  needed  not  use  arguments  to 
?“ade.h,J?  *0  Patience;  the  philosophy  whic 
had  studied  would  furnish  him:  he  ans 
him,  Lord  Jesus,  give  me  Christian  patienc. 

Tillotso: 

The  land  of  philosophy  contains  partK 
open,  champaign  country,  passable  by  every  c 
mon  understanding,  and  partly  a range  of  wo 
traversable  only  by  the  speculative. 

A.  Tuckei 

The  discoveiy  of  what  is  true,  and  the  p 
tice  of  that  which  is  good,  are  the  two  n 
important  objects  of  philosophy. 

Voltairi 


This  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  i 
judicate  opinions  is  not  proposed  to  any  of  u 
be  practised  at  once  as  subjects  or  Christu 
but  merely  as  philosophers. 

Dr.  I.  Watts 


PHYSIC. 


Of  several  ^abIeut.I;,nSS  °CCUr  in  the  remains 
less  of-  tll  ,Cr  phr,1°s°Phers  • Short,  I con- 
aboiefher  rules.°/LChr,sllanity,  but  generally 
above  the  lives  of  Christians.  South. 


As  in  many  things  the  knowledge  of  philoso- 
short  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all 
ed^the,r  Pra.ctllce/e,]  short  of  their  knowl- 
as  niilrL  k Pr,nc,Pes  by  which  they  walked  were 
by  Which  they  judged  as  , 
their  feet  were  below  their  head.  Sooth 


Accordingly,  we  find  that  those  parts  of  I 
world  are  most  healthy,  where  they  subsist 
the  chase ; and  that  men  lived  longest  wh 
their  lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and  wh 
mey  had  little  food  besides  what  they  caug 
Blistering,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  pf  i 
but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate ; as  all  those  i 
ward  applications  which  are  so  much  in  practi 
among  us,  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  else  t 
expedients  to  make  luxury  consistent  with  heall 
Addison  : Spectator,  No.  195. 


Epicurus’s  discourse  concerning  the  original 

design  of°h?«  Y,°  ™erry,  thaf  the 

:nstmctionh  phi^ losophy  was  pleasure,  and  not 
Sooth. 


A physician  uses  various  methods  for  the 
covery  of  sick  persons ; and,  though  all  of  th< 
are  disagreeable,  his  patients  are  never  angry 
Addison. 


latePsh  o!0ph/  15  of ‘w°  kinds:  lha'  which  re- 
idee  S''.'  a"d  lhat  which  re,ales  ‘°  knowl- 

their'  real  W efChceS  us  ,0  value  a" 
modest  ii.  h’  -°  be  con,ented  with  little, 
minded  P,w  Penty'  Palient  “ double,  equal- 
our  nefohh  ' '""f5’  11  teaches  us  our  duty  to 
Possess^  bmb  fi?d.  OU1elves-  But  il  is  he  who 
more  L°tb  tbat  ,S  tbe  true  philosopher.  The 
kn0winhl  kn°7S>  theL  ™re  he  is  desirous  of 
knowledae^L  u6*  fartber  he  advances  in 
he  can  aHain^  he  understands  how  little 
God  alone  !>  ’ and  we  more  deeP1.v  he  feels  that 
i^morta?,'?  Yfy  the  ^finite  desires  of  an 
an? 'pSrflcrion  J°7?derstand  this  is  the  height 
perfection  of  philosophy.  Southey7 


•(lii[(etn°oTbt  Un‘wisted  hy  the  doctors,  and 
and  difficult  b^h*118^  lntricate  by  explications, 
distinctinne  ^ tbe  aPerture  and  dissolution  of 
Jeremy  Taylor. 


If  you  fly  physic  in  health  altogether,  it  u 
be  too  strange  for  your  body  when  you  sh 
need  it ; if  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  w'o 
no  extraordinary  effect  when  sickness  cornel 
I commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasoi 
than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grov 
into  a custom;  for  those  diets  alter  the  Lkx 
more,  and  trouble  it  less.  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XXXI.,  Of  Regimen  of  Healt 

Most  of  the  distempers  are  the  effects  of  abus< 
plenty  and  luxury,  and  must  not  be  charged  upc 
our  Maker;  who  (notwithstanding)  hath  pr< 
vided  excellent  medicines  to  alleviate  those  evi 
which  we  bring  upon  ourselves.  Bentley. 

The  tendency  to  ultraism  which  influence 
public  opinion  in  great  social  questions  . . 
has  been  also  prevalent  in  the  affairs  of  practica 
medicine.  Dr.  j.  Bigelow. 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  to  indi 
cations;  respecting  rather  the  acuteness  of  th( 
disease,  and  precipitancy  of  the  occasion,  thai 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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That  every  plant  might  receive  a name  accord- 
ing to  the  disease  it  cureth,  was  the  wish  of  Para- 
celsus : a way  more  likely  to  multiply  empirics 
than  herbalists.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


Like  him  who,  being  in  good  health,  lodged 
himsell  in  a physician’s  house,  and  was  overper- 
suaded by  his  landlord  to  take  physic,  of  which 
he  died.  Dryden. 


We  quote  only  one  day’s  medicine,  prescribed 
by  a physician,  and  administered  by  an  apothe- 
cary to  a fever  patient.  The  list  of  medicine 
given  on  each  other  day  is  quite  as  long,  and 
every  bolus  is  found  in  the  same  way  duly  speci- 
fied in  “ Mr.  Parret  the  apothecary’s  bill,  sent  in 
to  Mr.  A.  Dailey,  who  was  a mercer  on  Ludgate 
Hill  ” Wi»  mint#*  the  sunnlv  for  the  fourth  day’s 


Hill.”  We  quote  the  supply  for  the  fourth  day’s 
illness : 

August  io,  16x5. 


Another  Pearl  Julap 
Another  Hypnotick  Draught 
A Cordial  Bolus  . 

A Cordial  Draught 
A Cordial  Pearl  Emulsion 
Another  Pearl  Julap 
Another  Cordial  Julap  . 

Another  Bolus 
Another  Draught 
A Pearl  Julap 
A Cordial  Draught 
An  Anodyne  Mixture  . 

A Glass  of  Cordial  Spirits 
Another  Mucilage 
A Cooling  Mixture 
A Blistering  Plaister  to  the  Neck  0.2. 
Two  more  of  the  same  to  the  Arms  0.5. 
Another  Apozem  . . . 0.3. 

Spirit  of  Hartshorn  . . 0.0. 

Plaister  to  dress  the  Blisters . 0.0. 


s. 

d. 
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gluttony,  or  inflamed  by  wine,  which  1 
sensuality  by  mitigating  the  natural  { 
of  the  sensualist,  and  prolongs  exist 
the  intellect  has  ceased  to  retain 
energy,  had  no  share  of  his  esteem, 
traded  by  medical  skill  he  pronoun 
long  death.  The  exercise  of  the  a 
cine  ought,  he  said,  to  be  tolerated  sc 
art  may  serve  to  cure  the  occasional 
of  men  whose  constitutions  are  go 
those  who  have  bad  constitutions,  le 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  Such  m 
for  war,  for  magistracy,  for  the  man 
their  domestic  affairs,  for  severe 
speculation.  If  they  engage  m ai 
mental  exercise,  they  are  troubled 
ness  and  fulness  of  the  head,  all 
lay  to  the  account  of  philosophy, 
thing  that  can  happen  to  such  wr 
have  done  with  life  at  once.  He  q 
ical  authority  in  support  of  this  d< 
reminds  his  disciples  that  the  pra 
sons  of  iEsculapius,  as  described 
extended  only  to  the  cure  of  exterr 
Far  different  was  the  philosoph 
Of  all  the  sciences,  that  which  he  s< 
regarded  with  the  greatest  inter* 
science  which,  in  Plalo’s  opinion,  1 
tolerated  in  a well-regulated  comi 
make  men  perfect  was  no  part  oi  1 
His  humble  aim  was  to  make  m 

comfortable.  The  beneficence  of  h 
resembled  the  beneficence  of  the  coi 
whose  sun  rises  on  the  evil  and  the 
rain  descends  for  the  just  and  tin 
Plato’s  opinion,  man  was  made  toi 
in  Bacon’s  opinion,  philosophy  w 
man ; it  was  a means  to  an  end ; 
was  to  increase  the  pleasures  an< 


the  pains  of  millions  who  are 
. 1 ..  1 T r»Rl 


One  day’s  mediainal  treatment  is  here  repre- 
sented, as  it  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  | 
palmy  days  of  physic,  when 


be  philosophers. 


Lord  ^ 


Lord  Baco 


'*  Some  fell  by  laudanum,  and  some  by  steel, 
And  death  in  ambush  lay  in  ev’ry  pill." 


For  my  part,  I think  of  physick  1 
or  ill  as  any  one  would  have  me: 
to  God,  we  have  no  great  trathci- 


Then  truly  might  Dr.  Garth  write  of  his  neigh- 
bours how 


am  of  a quite  contrary  humour  ter 
I always  despise  it : but  when  1 

e ....  sntrinor  into  COmD1 


'*  The  piercing  caustics  ply  their  spiteful  pow’r, 
Emetics  wrench,  and  keen  cathartics  scour, 

The  deadly  drugs  in  double  doses  fly. 

And  pestles  beat  a martial  symphony." 

Household  Words. 


of  recanting,  or  entring  into  comp 
I begin  yet  more  to  hate,  nausea 
telling  them  who  importune  me 
course  of  physick,  that  they  must 
to  recover  my  strength  and 
be  the  better  able  to  support  and 
violence  and  danger  of  the  potion 
let  nature  work,  supposing  her  to 
arm’d  with  teeth  and  claws  to 
from  the  assaults  of  infirmity, 
that  contexture  the  dissolution  o 
and  abhors : for  I am  afraid  lest. 

To  Plato,  the  science  of  medicine  appeared  to  sisting  her  when  grappled,  an  • 
be  of  very  disputable  advantage.  [Plato’s  Re-  the  disease,  I should  assist^  ^ 
public,  Book  3.]  He  did  not  indeed  object  to 
quick  cures  for  acute  disorders,  or  for  injuries 
produced  by  accidents.  But  the  art  which 
resists  the  slow  sap  of  a chronic  disease,  which 
repairs  frames  enervated  by  lust,  swollen  by 


Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic, 
would  not  the  safe  way  be  to  consult  nature 
herself  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cures, 
than  espouse  the  principles  of  the  dogmatists, 
methodists,  or  chymists  ? Locke. 


me  uisciuc,  * — - , nr 

procure  new  work,  and  new  « 
counter.  Now  I say  that,  not  w 
but  in  other  more  certain  arts, 
very  great  interest  and  share.^ 

1 y B Essays,  Cotton  s 
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They  have  no  other  doctor  but  sun  and  the 
fresh  air,  and  that,  such  an  one  as  never  sends 
them  to  the  apothecary.  South. 

Some  physicians  have  thought  that  if  it  were 
practicable  to  keep  the  humours  of  the  body  in 
an  exact  balance  of  each  with  its  opposite,  it 
might  be  immortal ; but  this  is  impossible  in 
the  practice.  Swift. 

It  is  best  to  leave  nature  to  her  course,  who  is 
the  sovereign  physician  in  most  diseases. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


The  four  humours  in  man,  according  to  the 
old  physicians,  were  blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and 
melancholy.  R.  C.  Trench. 


Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophy- 
lactic, or  the  art  of  preserving  health,  and  thera- 
peutic, or  the  art  of  restoring  it. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


The  purse  of  the  patient  frequently  protracts 
h,S  CUre'  ZIMMERMANN. 
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A wealthy  doctor  who  can  help  a poor  man, 
and  will  not  without  a fee,  has  less  sense  of 
humanity  than  a poor  ruffian  who  kills  a rich 
man  to  supply  his  necessities.  It  is  something 
monstrous  to  consider  a man  of  a liberal  educa- 
lon  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  a poor  family  by 
taking  for  a visit  what  would  keep  them  a week. 

Addison. 


Hippocrates  seldom  mentions  the  doses  of 
his  medicines,  which  i*  somewhat  surprising, 
because  his  purgatives  are  generally  very  rough 
and  strong-  Arbuthnot 


Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing  and 
conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as 
they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease  ; and 
some  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  according  to 
or  the  disease,  as  they  respect  not  sufficiently 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  Take  one  of  a 
middle  temper;  or  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one 
^an’ii0m^,ne  *wo  e*^er  sort;  and  forget  not 
call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with  your 
y>  as  the  best  reported  of  for  his  faculty. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXI.,  Of  Regimen  of  Health. 

i.AthVUSt  cure  of  a discase  be  full  of  peril, 
the  physician  resort  to  palliation. 

Lord  Bacon. 


5 ?e,civi‘  7*2  were  composed,  and  then,  beii 
s disbanded  officer,  he  entered  upon  it  for  a m 
tenance,  without  any  learning  preparatory 
» undertaking  of  it.  And  to  show  the  rei 
, wJat  contempt  he  had  for  writings  in  phi 
t ^ ,n  °nf  da7  I asked  him  to  advise  me  v 
i books  I should  read  to  qualify  me  for  pracl 
he  replied,  “ Read  Don  Quixote : it  is  a \ 
good  book.  I read  it  still.”  So  low  an  opir 
had  this  celebrated  man  of  the  learning  collet 
out  of  the  authors  his  predecessors.  And  a : 
celebrated  physician,  whose  judgment  was  i 
versally  relied  upon  as  almost  infallible  in 
profession,  used  to  say,  as  I am  well  inform 
that  when  he  died  he  would  leave  behind  1 
the  whole  mysteiy  of  physic  upon  half  a sh 
of  paper.  Sir  R.  Blackmore  : 

Treatise  on  the  Small-Pox , 1722,  8 

Galen  would  not  leave  the  world  too  subtl 
theory  of  poisons ; unarming  thereby  the  mal 
of  venomous  spirits.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In  ancient  times,  and  in  all  countries,  I 
profession  of  physic  was  annexed  to  the  prk 
hood.  Men  imagined  that  all  their  diseai 
were  inflicted  by  the  immediate  displeasure 
the  Deity,  and  therefore  concluded  that  t 
remedy  would  most  probably  proceed  fre 
those  who  were  particularly  employed  in  1 
service.  Whatever,  for  the  same  reason,  w 
found  of  efficacy  to  avert  or  cure  distempers  w 
considered  as  partaking  somewhat  of  the  I 
vinity.  Medicine  was  always  joined  with  magi 
no  remedy  was  administered  without  mysterio 
ceremony  and  incantation.  The  use  of  plan 
and  herbs,  both  in  medicinal  and  magical  pra 
tice,  was  early  and  general.  The  mistleto 
pointed  out  by  its  very  peculiar  appearance  an 
manner  of  growth,  must  have  struck  powerful 
on  the  imaginations  of  a superstitious  peopl 
Its  virtues  may  have  been  soon  discovered, 
has  been  fully  proved,  against  the  opinion  0 
Celsus,  that  internal  remedies  were  of  very  earl 
use-  Burke  : 

Abridgment  of  Eng.  History 


A genUeman  fell  very  sick,  and  a friend  said 
w him,  * Send  for  a physician but  the  sick 
man  answered,  “ It  is  no  matter ; for  if  I die,  I 
*,U  dle  at  l^ure.”  Lord  Bacon, 


lvar't  VCry  5vid«“l  that  a man  of  good  sense, 


viva/Mt  j — 7 . “ iuau  vi  guuu  sense, 

rant  It  u .sP*rit  may  arrive  at  the  highest 
meat  * ?.h.ys,clans  without  the  assistance  of 


\.r  — 0 wiuiuui  uie  assistance  01 
f!?t.5™dltlon  and  the  knowledge  of  books; 
beram  *S  Wa?,the  case  of  Dr-  Sydenham,  who 
lu*  ai\ahle  and  eminent  physician,  though 
er  designed  to  take  up  the  profession  till 


No  men  despise  physic  so  much  as  physick 
because  no  men  so  thoroughly  understand  h 
little  it  can  perform.  They  have  been  tinker 
the  human  constitution  four  thousand  years 
order  to  cure  about  as  many  disorders.  1 
result  is,  that  mercury  and  brimstone  are 
only  two  specifics  they  have  discovered.  All 
fatal  maladies  continue  to  be  what  they  were 
the  days  of  Paracelsus,  Hippocrates,  and  Gal 
— “ opprobria  medieorum.”  It  is  true  that  a 
disorder  has  a thousand  prescriptions,  but  no 
single  remedy.  Colton  : Lac  on. 

The  Chinese,  who  aspire  to  be  thought 
enlightened  nation,  to  this  day  are  ignorant 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ; and  even  in  Er 
land  the  man  who  made  that  noble  discove 
lost  all  his  practice  in  consequence  of  his  i 
genuity;  and  Hume  informs  us  that  no  phy 
cian  in  the  United  Kingdoms  who  had  attain 
the  age  of  forty  ever  submitted  to  become 
convert  to  Harvey’s  theory,  but  went  on  prefie 
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ring  tutmpsimus  to  sumpsimus  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  So  true  is  that  line  of  the  satirist,  " a 
fool  at  forty  is  a fool  indeed /”  and  we  may  also 
add  on  this  occasion  another  line  from  another 
satirist: 

" Durum  est. 

Qua  juvenes  decider e,  senes  yerdendafateri." 

Colton  : Lacon. 


Our  physicians  have  observed  that,  in  process 
of  time,  some  diseases  have  abated  of  their  viru- 
lence, and  have,  in  a manner,  worn  out  their 
malignity,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  mortal. 

Dryden  : Hind  and  Panther. 


had  suffered  under  similar  complain 
recovered  might  tell  what  it  was 
them.  Nobody,  says  Strabo,  was  all 
by  without  offering  his  gratuitous  o 
advice.  Then,  since  it  was  foun< 
practical  idea  did  not  work  to  perl 
Egyptian  priests  made  themselves  ! 
medicine,  each  man  binding  him: 
study  of  one  sole  disease. 

Househol 


The  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  is,  “ Life  is 
short,  and  the  art  is  long ; the  occasion  fleeting, 
experience  fallacious,  and  the  judgment  difficult. 
The  physician  must  not  only  be  prepared  to  do 
what  is  right  himself,  but  also  to  make  the  pa- 
tient, the  attendants,  and  externals  co-operate.” 
Fleming. 


When  I consider  the  assiduity  of  this  profes- 
sion, their  benevolence  amazes  me.  They  not 
only,  in  general,  give  their  medicines  for  half- 
value, hut  use  the  most  persuasive  remonstrances 
to  induce  the  sick  to  come  and  be  cured.  Sure 
there  must  be  something  strangely  obstinate  in 
an  English  patient,  who  refuses  so  much  health 
upon  such  easy  terms ! Does  he  take  a pride 
in  being  bloated  with  a dropsy  ? does  he  find 
pleasure  in  the  alternations  of  an  intermittent 
fever  ? or  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  nursing  up 
his  gout  as  he  found  pleasure  in  acquiring  it  ? 
He  must ! otherwise  he  would  never  reject  such 
repeated  assurances  of  instant  relief.  What  can 
be  more  convincing  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  sick  are  invited  to  be  well  ? The  doctor  first 
begs  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  public  to 
what  he  is  going  to  propose ; he  solemnly  af- 
firms the  pill  was  never  found  to  want  success : 
he  produces  a list  of  those  who  have  been  res- 
cued from  the  grave  by  taking  it.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  are  many  here  who  now 
and  then  think  proper  to  be  sick  : — only  sick  did 
I say?  there  are  some  who  even  think  proper  to 
die ! . . . though  they  might  have  purchased 
the  health-restoring  specific  for  half  a crown  at 
every  corner.  Goldsmith  : 

Essays,  No.  XX.,  and  Citizen  of  the  Worlds 
Letter  XXIV. 


A physician  ought  to  have  his  shop  provided 
with  plenty  of  all  necessary  things,  as  lint,  roll- 
ers, splinters : let  there  be  likewise  in  readiness 
at  all  times  another  small  cabinet  of  such  things 
as  may  serve  for  occasions  of  going  far  from 
home ; let  him  have  also  all  sorts  of  plasters, 
potions,  and  purging  medicines,  so  contrived 
that  they  may  keep  some  considerable  time,  and 
likewise  such  as  may  be  had  and  used  whilst 
they  are  fresh.  Hippocrates. 


Once  upon  a time,  says  Herodotus,  in  the 
land  of  the  wise  there  were  no  doctors.  In 
Egypt  and  Babylon  the  diseased  were  exposed 
in  the  most  public  streets,  and  passers-by  were 
invited  look  at  them,  in  order  that  they  who 


In  Galen’s  time,  respectable  physi 
not  undertake  small  cases,  but  they  h 
the  habit  of  compounding  secret  nosti 
continued  in  full  force  for  generatio 
common  also  in  the  sixteenth  centui 
classical  customs  were  revived,  i 
plains  much,  in  his  writings,  of  tl 
price  asked  for  respectable  nostrui 
tratus  used  to  ask  two  talents  for 
or  antidote  against  the  colic.  At  la 
ian  established  in  Rome  fourteen  s 
sicians  to  attend  gratuitously  on  tl 
obliged,  by  the  same  law,  every  oth 
to  accept  the  voluntary  donation  of 
patient,  when  he  had  recovered  front 
without  making  express  charge,  or  U 
tage  of  any  promises  rashly  made  1 
ing.  Here  we  have  not  the  fee  syst< 
probably  the  groundwork  of  it.  Tl 
after-payment  remained  for  many  < 
custom  of  the  empire.  A physicis 
teenth  century,  Ericus  Cord  us,  comp 
of  the  reluctance  of  his  patients  to 
properly  when  they  were  well,  for 
to  them  in  sickness. 

Househc 


In  this  country  there  are,  at  thi 
classes  of  men  following  the  heali 
sicians,  surgeons,  and  those  who  an 
under  the  name  of  general  practm 
where  there  are  two  classes  only. 
Galen  both  of  them  lay  down  th< 
the  profession  distinctly.  There  1 
men  who  cured  by  study  of  e 
nature  in  the  human  body,  and  l 
them  regimen  and  diet : these  wei 

physicians,  nature-students  as  the 
nounces  them.  Secondly,  there  w 
geons  or  surgeons  (hand-workers 
of  their  name),  who  attended  to  th 
other  ailments  curable  by  hand, 
were  the  pharmacists,  who  cur 
Some  of  the  first  class  of  praci 
drugs ; but  by  many  the  use  ol  t 
dialed.  This  triple  division  of  « 
was  still  acknowledged  in  the  sixt 
when  there  were  few  great  pn 
wrote  books  and  did  not  write  o 
art  of  cookery.  Thus  the  phy 
first,  in  close  alliance  with  the  c 
times,  indeed,  the  alliance  was  m 
wholesome.  Househ 

The  advice  and  medicine  whit 
labourer  can  now  obtain,  in  disei 
accident,  is  far  s-  penor  to  wa 
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Eighth  could  haw ^ commanded.  Scarcely  any 
part  of  the  ci  untry  is  out  of  the  reach  of  prac- 
titioners who  are  probably  not  so  far  inferior  to 
Sir  Henry  Halford  as  they  are  superior  to  Dr. 
Butts.  That  there  has  been  a great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  Mr.  Southey  allows.  In- 
deed, he  could  not  well  have  denied  it.  “ But,” 
says  he,  “ the  evils  for  which  these  sciences  are 
the  palliative  have  increased  since  the  time  of 
the  Druids,  in  a proportion  that  heavily  over- 
weighs the  benefit  of  improved  therapeutics.” 
We  know  nothing  either  of  the  diseases  or  the 
remedies  of  the  Druids.  But  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  improvement  of  medicine  has  far  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  disease 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  This  is  proved 
by  the  best  possible  evidence.  The  term  of 
human  life  is  decidedly  longer  in  England  than 
in  any  former  age  respecting  which  we  possess 
any  information  on  which  we  can  rely.  All 
the  rants  in  the  world  about  picturesque  cottages 
and  temples  of  Mammon  will  not  shake  this 
argument ! No  test  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  society  can  be  named  so  decisive  as  that 
which  is  furnished  by  bills  of  mortality.  That 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  been 
gradually  lengthening  during  the  course  of  sev- 
eral generations,  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in 
statistics ; and  that  the  lives  of  men  should 
become  longer  and  longer,  while  their  bodily 
condition  during  life  is  becoming  worse  and 
worse,  is  utterly  incredible. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Southey's  Colloquies , Jan.  1830. 

Let  the  physicians  a little  excuse  the  liberty  I 
take,  for  by  this  same  infusion  and  insinuation 
it  is  that  I have  received  a hatred  and  contempt 
of  their  doctrine.  The  antipathy  I have  against 
their  art  is  hereditary.  My  father  lived  three- 
score and  fourteen  years,  my  grandfather  sixty- 
nine,  my  great-grandfather  almost  fourscore 
years,  without  ever  tasting  any  sort  of  physick  ; 
and  with  them  whatever  was  not  ordinary  diet 
was  instead  of  a drugg.  Physick  is  grounded 
upon  experience  and  examples,  so  is  my  opin- 
ion. And  is  not  this  an  express  and  very  advan- 
tageous experience?  I do  not  know  that  they 
can  find  me  in  all  their  records  three  that  were 
bom,  bred,  and  died  under  the  same  roof  who 
have  lived  so  long  by  their  own  conduct.  They 
must  here  of  necessity  confess,  that  if  reason  be 
not,  fortune  at  least  is  on  my  side ; and  with 
physicians  fortune  goes  a great  deal  further  than 
reason  : let  them  not  take  me  now  at  a disad- 
vantage; let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the  sub- 
dued condition  I now  am,  for  that  were  treach- 
ery. And  to  say  truth,  I have  got  enough  the 
better  of  them  by  these  domestick  examples, 
that  they  should  rest  satisfied.  Human  things 
are  not  usually  so  constant:  it  has  been  two 
hundred  years  save  eighteen  that  this  trial  has 
lasted,  for  the  first  of  them  was  bom  in  the  year 
*4°2.  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xciv. 

Order  a purge  for  your  brain  : it  will  there  be 
much  better  employ’d  than  upon  your  stomach. 


! 

One  asking  a Lacedaemonian,  who  had  n 
him  live  so  long,  he  made  answer,  the  ignon 
of  physick.  And  the  emperor  Adrian  cont 
ally  exclaim’d  as  he  was  dying,  that  the  cn 
of  physicians  had  kill’d  him.  An  ill  wres 
turn’d  physician.  “Courage,”  says  Dioge 
to  him,  “ thou  hast  done  well,  for  now  thou  ' 
throw  those  who  have  formerly  thrown  the 
But  they  have  this  advantage,  according 
Nicocles,  that  the  sun  gives  light  to  their  s 
cess,  and  the  earth  covers  their  failures:  a 
besides,  they  have  a very  advantageous  way 
making  use  of  all  sorts  of  events:  for  w 
fortune,  nature,  or  any  other  causes  (of  wh 
the  number  is  infinite)  produce  of  good  a 
healthful  in  us,  it  is  the  privilege  of  physic 
attribute  to  itself.  All  the  happy  successes  t) 
happen  to  the  patient  must  be  deriv’d  fn 
thence.  The  occasions  that  have  cur’d  me,  a 
thousands  others,  physicians  usurp  to  themselv 
and  their  own  skill : and  as  to  ill  accidents  th 
either  absolutely  disown  them,  in  laying  t 
fault  upon  the  patient,  by  such  frivolous  a 
idle  reasons  as  they  can  never  be  to  seek  ft 
. . . Or,  if  they  so  please,  they  yet  make  u 
of  their  growing  worse,  and  do  their  busine 
that  way  which  can  never  fail  them : which 
by  buzzing  us  in  the  ears,  when  the  disease 
more  inflam’d  by  their  medicaments,  that  it  h; 
been  much  worse  but  for  those  remedies.  . . 
Plato  said  very  well,  “ that  physicians  were  tl 
only  men  that  might  lye  at  pleasure,  since  01 
health  depends  upon  the  vanity  and  falsity  c 
their  promises.”  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xcri 

Should  any  man  argue  that  a physician  unde 
stands  his  own  art  best,  and  therefore,  althoug 
he  should  prescribe  poison  to  all  his  patients,  Y 
cannot  be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerab! 
only  to  God  ? Swift. 

Such  an  aversion  and  contempt  for  all  mai 
ner  of  innovators  as  physidians  are  apt  to  lia\ 
for  empirics,  or  lawyers  for  pettifoggers. 

Swift. 

I had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion  th; 
the  use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  di; 
ease,  was  a venture,  and  that  their  greate 
practicers  practised  least  upon  themselves. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Every  one  is  in  some  degree  a master  of  thi 
art  Which  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  nam 
of  Physiognomy ; and  naturally  forms  to  hin 
self  the  character  or  fortune  of  a stranger,  froi 
the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  Vi 
are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  ney< 
saw  before,  but  we  are  immediately  struck  wit 
the  idea  of  a proud,  a reserved,  an  affable,  or 
good-natured  man;  and  upon  our  first  goin 
into  a company  of  strangers,  our  benevolence  < 
aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises  naturally  ti 
wards  several  particular  persons,  beforu  we  hai 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


heard  them  speak  a single  word,  or  so  much  as 
know  who  they  are. 

Every  passion  gives  a particular  cast  to  the 
countenance,  and  is  apt  to  discover  itself  in 
some  feature  or  other.  I have  seen  an  eye 
curse  for  half  an  hour  together,  and  an  eye- 
brow call  a man  a scoundrel.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  lovers  to  complain,  resent, 
languish,  despair,  and  die,  in  dumb  show.  For 
my  own  part,  I am  so  apt  to  frame  a notion  of 
every  man’s  humour  or  circumstances  by  his 
looks,  that  I have  sometimes  employed  myself 
from  Charing-Cross  to  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
drawing  the  characters  of  those  who  have 
passed  by  me.  When  I see  a man  with  a sour 
rivelled  face,  I cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife : 
and  when  I meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, think  on  the  happiness  of  his  friends, 
his  family,  and  relations. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  86. 

Whether  the  different  motions  of  the  animal 
spirits  may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the 
face,  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  ten- 
der, I shall  leave  to  the  curious. 

Addison. 


the  lines  of  whose  face  lay  deep  ai 
in  his  healthful  visage  before : for 
beginning  we  run  through  variet 
before  we  come  to  consistent  and  s 
so  before  our  end,  by  sick  and 
alterations,  we  put  on  new  visages 
retreat  to  earth  may  fall  upon  such 
from  our  community  of  seminal  oi 
before  latent  in  us.  SlR  T.  Bi 
Letter 


It  is  a point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him 
with  whom  you  speak  with  your  eye,  as  the 
Jesuits  give  it  in  precept ; for  there  be  many 
wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts  and  transparent 
countenances.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXIII.,  Of  Cunning. 

While  the  bloom  of  youth  lasts,  and  the 
smoothness  of  feature  peculiar  to  that  period, 
the  human  face  is  less  marked  with  any  strong 
character  than  in  old  age.  A peevish  or  surly 
stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  the  physiog- 
nomist; but  a wicked  old  man  whose  visage 
does  not  betray  the  evil  temperature  of  his  heart 
must  have  more  cunning  than  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  him  to  acknowledge.  Even  by  the 
trade  or  profession  the  human  countenance  may 
be  characterized.  They  who  employ  themselves 
in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that  require  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  artist,  do  generally  con- 
tract a fixedness  of  feature  suited  to  that  one 
uniform  sentiment  which  engrosses  them  while 
at  work.  Whereas  other  artists,  whose  work 
requires  less  attention,  and  who  ply  their  trade 
and  amuse  themselves  with  conversation  at  the 
same  time,  have,  for  the  most  part,  smoother 
and  more  unmeaning  faces : their  thoughts  are 
more  miscellaneous,  and  therefore  their  features 
are  less  fixed  in  one  uniform  configuration, 
keen  penetrating  look  indicates  thoughtfulness 
and  spirit:  a dull  torpid  countenance  is  not 
often  accompanied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  excep- 
tion, is  in  general  true  of  the  visible  signs  of 
our  passions ; and  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  audi- 
ble. A man  habitually  peevish,  or  passionate, 
or  querulous,  or  imperious,  may  be  known  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  by  his  physi- 
ognomy. Beattie  : Essays. 

He  maintained  not  (when  near  death)  his 
proper  countenance,  but  looked  like  his  uncle, 


Since  the  brow  speaks  often  tru 
and  noses  have  tongues,  and  the 
proclaims  the  heart  and  inclinatior 
vation  so  far  instruct  thee  in  ph, 
lines  as  to  be  some  rule  for  thy  dts 
guide  for  thy  affection  unto  such 
like  men.  Mankind,  methinks, 
hended  in  a few  faces,  if  we  exclu 
which  in  any  way  participate  of  syi 
schemes  of  look  common  unto  c 
For  as  though  man  were  the  e> 
world,  in  whom  all  were  in  coagui 
their  forms  were  in  soluto  and  at  e 
often  observe  that  men  do  most  a 
tures  whose  constitutions,  parts,  an 
do  most  predominate  in  their  mixt 
a corner-stone  in  physiognomy,  ar 
truth  not  only  in  particular  person 
whole  nations.  There  are,  thereto 
faces,  national  lips  and  noses,  wh 
only  the  natures  of  those  countne 
which  have  them  elsewhere. 

Sir  1 • i 

Christian  Mon 


As  the  language  of  the  face  n 
’tis  very  comprehensive : no  lacoi 
it : ’tis  the  short-hand  of  the  mm 
a great  deal  in  a little  rooim  ^ 


People’s  opinions  of  themselvei 
r Thus  a kir 


X cupit  1 

their  countenances.  Thus  a 
makes  a bold  man  have  vigour  an 
his  air  and  motion : it  stamps  va 
cancy  upon  his  face.  JER 


Alas ! how  few  of  nature  s fao 
gladden  us  with  their  beauty- 
sorrows,  and  hungerings  oi  tne 
them  as  they  change  hearts;  ana 
those  passions  sleep,  and  have 
forever,  that  the  troubled  cloud 
leave  heaven’s  surface  clear, 
thing  for  the  countenances  oi  tn 
that  fixed  and  rigid  state,  to 
long-forgotten  expression  ot  sie 
and  settle  into  the  very  look  of 
calm,  so  peaceful,  do  they  gr°w 
who  knew  them  in  their  happy 
by  the  coffin’s  side  in  awe,  and 
even  upon  earth. 


Apelles  made  his  pictures 
a physiognomist  and  fortune- 
looking  on  them,  the  time  o 
these  pictures  represented. 
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PIETY.— WILLIAM  PITT,  EAKL  OF  CHATHAM. 


i of  whose  facetyfe?1^ 
ealthfol  visage  Wat:  ki»h 
ig  we  ran  throogh  rcc} 
'c  come  to  cons&ai££: 
e onr  end,  by  skk  cd  ii3 
os,  we  put  on  newis^ 
Dearth  may  fall  u?® 
r community  of  semEi  rr- 

Jj£i rfi« 


ntcnanccs. 

d motion5 
»&**• 
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In  passing,  we  will  express  an  opinion  that 
Nature  never  writes  a bad  hand.  Her  writing, 
as  it  may  be  read  in  the  human  countenance,  is 
invariably  legible,  if  we  come  at  all  trained  to 
the  reading  of  it.  Some  little  weighing  and 
comparing  are  necessary. 

Household  Words. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  face,  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain 
and  visible  with  time  and  age;  but  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in 
children.  Locke. 

There  are  some  physiognomies  that  are  favour- 
able, so  that  in  a crowd  of  victorious  enemies 
you  shall  presently  chuse,  amongst  men  you 
never  saw  before,  one  rather  than  another  to 
whom  to  surrender,  and  with  whom  to  intrust 
your  life,  and  yet  not  properly  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  beauty.  A man’s  look  is  but  a feeble 
warranty,  and  yet  is  something  considerable  too : 
and  if  I were  to  lash  them  I would  most  severely 
scourge  the  wicked  ones  who  belye  and  betray 
the  promises  that  nature  has  planted  in  their 
foreheads.  I should  with  great  severity  punish 
malice  in  a mild  and  gentle  aspect.  It  seems  as 
if  there  were  some  happy  and  some  unhappy 
faces ; and  I believe  there  is  some  art  in  distin- 
guishing affable  from  simple  faces,  severe  from 
rude,  malicious  from  pensive,  scornful  from  mel- 
ancholick,  and  such  other  bordering  qualities. 
There  are  beauties  which  are  not  only  fair  but 
sour ; and  others  that  are  not  only  sweet,  but 
more  than  that,  faint.  To  prognosticate  future 
adventures  is  a thing  that  I shall  leave  undecided. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  cvi. 

The  unsuitableness  of  one  man’s  aspect  to 
another  man’s  fancy  has  raised  such  an  aversion 
as  has  produced  a perfect  hatred  of  him. 

South. 

A wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our 
faces : we  have  a suspicious,  fearful,  constrained 
countenance,  often  turning  and  slinking  through 
narrow  lanes.  Swift. 


PIETY. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a 
community  to  exist  that  had  not  a prevailing 
mixture  of  piety  in  its  constitution. 

Addison. 

He  is  a pious  man  who,  contemplating  all 
things  with  a serene  and  quiet  soul,  conceiveth 
aright  of  God,  and  worshippeth  Him  in  his 
mind ; not  induced  thereto  by  hope  or  reward, 
but  for  His  supreme  nature  and  excellent  ma- 
jesty. Epicurus. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
every  man  to  give  piety  the  prepossession  before 
other  competitors  should  be  able  to  pretend  to 
him ; and  so  to  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and 
then  in  bliss.  Hammond. 


Piety  is  the  necessary  Christian  virtue  pn 
tioned  adequately  to  the  omniscience  and  s| 
uaiity  of  that  infinite  Deity.  J 

Hammond:  Fundament* 

If  so  were  it  possible  that  all  other  omant 
of  mind  might  be  had  in  their  full  perfect 
nevertheless  the  mind  that  should  possess  tl 
divorced  from  piety  could  be  but  a spectacl 
commiseration.  Hooks: 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  n 
of  decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  witl 
religious  hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbed 
and  feels  pain  and  sorrows  incessantly  crowt 
upon  him,  falls  into  a gulf  of  bottomless  mis 
in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  where  he  finds  only  1 
gradations  of  anguish  and  precipices  of  hori 
Dr.  S.  Johnsoi 

If  God  has  interwoven  such  a pleasure  1 
our  ordinary  calling,  how  much  superior  n 
that  be  which  arises  from  the  survey  of  a pi 
life  ? Surely  as  much  as  Christianity  is  not 
than  a trade.  South 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a way  to  the  favour 
God,  and  fortune,  as  it  looks  like  the  effect  eit 
of  that,  or  at  least  of  prudence  and  coura 
beget  authority.  Sir  W.  Temple 

As  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue  is  agr 
able  to  our  reason,  so  it  is  likewise  the  inter* 
both  of  private  persons  and  of  public  societi< 
Tillotson 

Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful 
the  present,  but  they  leave  peace  and  conte 
ment  behind  them.  Tillotson 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF 
CHATHAM. 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man, 
merited  rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his  spl< 
did  qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  spi 
he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  and,  more  tl 
all  the  rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  1 
death,  canonizes  and  sanctifies  a great  characl 
will  not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of 
conduct.  I am  afraid  to  flatter  him : I am  si 
I am  not  disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those  w 
have  betrayed  him  by  their  adulation  insult  h 
with  their  malevolence.  Burke: 

Speech  on  American  Taxation , April 

1774. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  son 
thing  that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ; 
understanding,  a spirit,  and  an  eloquence, 
summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  I 
bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wild 
ness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded  authoril 
something  that  could  establish  or  overwhe 
empire,  and  strike  a blow  in  the  world  tl 
should  resound  through  its  history. 

Grattan. 
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WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.— WILLIAM 


His  figure,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  strikingly  graceful  and  commanding,  | 
his  features  high  and  noble,  his  eye  full  of  fire. 
His  voice,  even  when  he  sank  it  to  a whisper, 
was  heard  to  the  remotest  benches ; and  when 
he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent,  the  sound  rose 
like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a great  cathedral, 
shook  the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was  heard 
through  lobbies  and  down  staircases,  to  the 
Court  of  Requests  and  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster Hall.  He  cultivated  all  these  eminent 
advantages  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  His 
action  is  described  by  a very  malignant  observer 
as  equal  to  that  of  Garrick.  His  play  of  coun- 
tenance was  wonderful : he  frequently  discon- 
certed a hostile  orator  by  a single  glance  of 
indignation  or  scorn.  Every  tone,  from  the 
impassioned  cry  to  the  thrilling  aside,  was  per- 
fectly at  his  command.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  pains  which  he  took  to  improve 
his  great  personal  advantages  had,  in  some 
respects,  a prejudicial  operation,  and  tended  to 
nourish  in  him  that  passion  for  theatrical  effect 
which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  blemishes  in  his  char- 
acter. 

But  it  was  not  solely  or  principally  to  outward 
accomplishments  that  Pitt  owed  the  vast  influ- 
ence which,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  he  exer- 
cised over  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a great  orator ; and,  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  his  speeches  which  still  remain,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  oratorical  powers. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  Jan. 
1834. 


It  is  singular  that,  in  such  an  art,  Pitt,  a man  of 
splendid  talents,  of  great  fluency,  of  great  bold- 
ness, a man  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  parlia- 
mentary conflict,  a man  who,  during  several  years, 
was  the  leading  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  never  have  attained 
to  high  excellence.  He  spoke  without  premedi- 
tation ; but  his  speech  followed  the  course  of  his 
own  thoughts,  and  not  the  course  of  the  previous 
discussion.  He  could,  indeed,  treasure  up  in 
his  memory  some  detached  expression  of  a hos- 
tile orator,  and  make  it  the  text  for  lively  ridi- 
cule or  solemn  reprehension.  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  bursts  of  his  eloquence  were  galled 
forth  by  an  unguarded  word,  a laugh,  or  a cheer. 
But  this  was  the  only  sort  of  reply  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  excelled.  He  was  perhaps  the 
only  great  English  orator  who  did  not  think  it 
any  advantage  to  have  the  last  word,  and  who 
generally  spoke  by  choice  before  bis  most  for- 
midable opponents.  His  merit  was  almost  en- 
tirely rhetorical.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in 
exposition  or  in  refutation  ; but  his  speeches 
abounded  with  lively  illustrations,  striking  ap- 
othegms, well-told  anecdotes,  happy  allusions, 
passionate  appeals.  His  invective  and  sarcasm 
were  terrific  Perhaps  no  English  orator  was 
ever  so  much  feared. 


But  that  which  gave  most  effect  t< 
mation  was  the  air  of  .sincerity,  o 
feeling,  of  moral  elevation,  which  1 
all  that  he  said.  His  style  was  n< 
the  purest  taste.  Several  contempo 
pronounced  it  too  florid.  Walpole,  1 
of  the  rapturous  eulogy  which  he 
on  one  of  Pitt’s  greatest  orations, 
some  of  the  metaphors  were  too  for 
of  Pitt’s  quotations  and  classical  st 
trite  for  a clever  schoolboy.  But 
niceties  for  which  the  audience  care 
enthusiasm  of  the  orator  infected  al 
him  ; his  ardour  and  his  noble  bei 
into  the  most  frigid  conceit,  and  ga 
the  most  puerile  allusion. 

Lord  Mac 
William  Pitt , Earl  of  Chathar 
Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  dec* 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ten 
herents.  Half  of  the  public  men  0 
been  estranged  from  him  by  his  ei 
other  half  by  the  exertions  which 
to  repair  his  errors.  His  last  spee 
an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy  pv 
government  and  on  the  policy  recc 
the  opposition.  But  death  restor 
old  place  in  the  affection  of  his  cc 
could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fall 
had  been  so  great,  and  which  had  « 
. . . High  over  those  venerable 
the  stately  monument  of  Chaths 
above,  his  effigy,  graven  by  a cj 
seems  still,  with  eagle  face  anc 
arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good 
hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  The  get 
reared  that  monument  of  him  ha 
The  time  has  come  when  the  ra 
criminate  judgments  which  is  c 
passed  on  his  character  may  be 
by  history.  And  history,  while,  it 
of  vehement,  high,  and  daring  na 
his  many  errors,  will  yet  dehbera 
that,  among  the  eminent  me®' 
near  his,  scarcely  one  has  left  a 
and  none  a more  splendid,  name 
Lord  ma 
The  Earl  of  Chath 
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Of  those  powers  we  must  fori 
chiefly  from  tradition;  for  ot  a 
speakers  of  the  last  age  Pittjm- 
from  the  reporters  Even  whil 
living,  critics  remarked  that  his 
not  be  preserved,  that  he 

appreciated.  They  more  than  ° 

him  the  sentence  in  which  TacUi 
fate  of  a senator  whose  rhetoric 
the  Augustan  age : “ Haterii 
profluens  cum  ipso  simul  exstinci 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence 
bestowed  on  Pitt  the  talents  of 
and  those  talents  had  been  dev€ 
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t which 

is  the  iir  of  sucat*,*® 
' moral  deration,  wki  ai? 
esaii  His  style « 1110 
taste.  Several  c*®F- 
rd  it  too  florid. 
ptnrous  cnk)gy  whkhkp 
( Pitt’s  greatest 
be  metaphors  wtW®^ 


(JeDtsb*'1^ 


peculiar  manner,  first  by  his  education,  and  sec- 
ondly by  the  high,  official  position  to  which  he 
rose  early,  and  in  which  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  public  life. 

At  his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  he 
showed  himself  superior  to  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  command  of  language.  He  could  pour 
forth  a long  succession  of  round  and  stately 
periods,  without  premeditation,  without  ever 
pausing  for  a word,  without  ever  repeating  a 
word,  in  a voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a 
pronunciation  so  articulate  that  not  a letter  was 
slurred  over.  He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind 
and  less  richness  of  imagination  than  Burke, 
less  ingenuity  than  Windham,  less  wit  than 
Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery  of  dialectical 
fence,  and  less  of  that  higher  sort  of  eloquence 
which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  to- 
gether, than  Fox.  Yet  the  almost  unanimous 
judgment  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  lis- 
tening to  that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed 
Pitt,  as  a speaker,  above  Burke,  above  Wind- 
ham, above  Sheridan,  and  not  below  Fox.  His 
declamation  was  copious,  polished,  and  splen- 
did. In  power  of  sarcasm  he  was  probably  not 
surpassed  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or  modem  ; 
and  of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made  merci- 
less use.  In  two  parts  of  the  oratorical  art 
which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  a minister  of 
state  he  was  singularly  expert.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  be  luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Life  of  William  Pitt : Encyc.  Brit., 
8th  edit.,  Jan.  1859. 

Though  the  sound  rule  is  that  authors  should 
be  left  to  be  remunerated  by  their  readers,  there 
will  in  every  generation  be  a few  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  To  distinguish  these  special  cases 
from  the  mass  is  an  employment  well  worthy  of 
the  faculties  of  a great  and  accomplished  ruler; 
and  Pitt  would  assuredly  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  such  cases.  While  he  was  in 
power,  the  greatest  philologist  of  the  age,  his 
own  contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced 
to  earn  a livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary 
drudgery,  and  to  spend  in  writing  squibs  for 
The  Morning  Chronicle  years  to  which  we  might 
have  owed  an  all  but  perfect  text  of  the  whole 
tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Athens.  The  greatest 
historian  of  the  age,  forced  by  poverty  to  leave 
his  country,  completed  his  immortal  work  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  The  political  hete- 
rodoxy of  Porson  and  the  religious  heterodoxy 
of  Gibbon  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence 
of  the  minister  by  whom  those  eminent  men 
were  neglected.  But  there  were  other  cases  in 
which  no  such  excuse  could  be  set  up.  Scarcely 
had  Pitt  obtained  possession  of  unbounded  power 
when  an  aged  writer  of  the  highest  eminence, 
who  had  made  very  little  by  his  writings,  and 
who  was  sinking  into  the  grave  under  a load  of 
infirmities  and  sorrows,  wanted  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds  to  enable  him,  during  the  winter 
or  two  which  might  still  remain  to  him,  to  draw 
his  breath  more  easily  in  the  soft  climate  of  Italy. 
Not  a farthing  was  to  be  obtained ; and  before 


Christmas  the  author  of  the  English  Died! 
and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  had  gaspe 
last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of 
Street.  A few  months  after  the  death  of  i 
son  appeared  The  Task,  incomparably  the 
poem  that  any  Englishman  then  living  hac 
duced, — a poem,  too,  which  could  hardly  fi 
excite  in  a well- constituted  mind  a feelin 
esteem  and  compassion  for  the  poet ; a ms 
genius  and  virtue,  whose  means  were  sc 
and  whom  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  calan 
incident  to  humanity  had  made  incapabli 
supporting  himself  by  vigorous  and  substa 
exertion.  Nowhere  had  Chatham  been  pn 
with  more  enthusiasm,  or  in  verse  more  wc 
of  the  subject,  than  in  The  Task.  The  so 
Chatham,  however,  contented  himself  with  r 
ing  and  admiring  the  book,  and  left  the  au 
to  starve.  Lord  Macaula\ 

Life  of  William  Pitt : Encyc.  B, 
8th  edit.,  Jan.  1859. 

What  a contrast  between  the  way  in  wl 
Pitt  acted  towards  Johnson,  and  the  way 
which  Lord  Grey  acted  towards  his  polit 
enemy  Scott,  when  Scott,  worn  out  by  mis 
tune  and  disease,  was  advised  to  try  the  ef 
of  the  Italian  air!  What  a contrast  betw 
the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards  Cow 
and  the  way  in  which  Burke,  a poor  man  a 
out  of  place,  acted  towards  Crabbe!  Et 
Dundas,  who  made  no  pretensions  to  liter 
taste,  and  was  content  to  be  considered  as 
hard-headed  and  somewhat  coarse  man  of  bi 
ness,  was,  when  compared  with  his  eloquent  a 
classically  educated  friend,  a Maecenas  or  a L 
Dundas  made  Bums  an  exciseman,  with  sevei 
pounds  a year;  and  this  was  more  than  I 
during  his  long  tenure  of  power  did  for  I 
encouragement  of  letters. 

Even  those  who  may  think  that  it  is,  in  g< 
eral,  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a government 
reward  literary  merit  will  hardly  deny  that 
government  which  has  much  lucrative  chur 
preferment  in  its  gift  is  bound  in  distributing  tl 
preferment  not  to  overlook  divines  whose  wi 
ings  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause 
religion.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurr 
to  Pitt  that  he  lay  under  any  such  obligatic 
All  the  theological  works  of  all  the  numerc 
bishops  whom  he  made  and  translated  are  n 
when  put  together,  worth  fifty  pages  of  t 
Horae  Paulinae,  of  the  Natural  Theology,  or 
the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christiani 
But  on  Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  ne\ 
bestowed  the  smallest  benefice. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Life  of  William  Pitt:  Encyc.  Brit.,  f 
edit.,  Jan.  1859. 


PITY. 

In  fact,  pity,  though  it  may  often  relieve, 
but,  at  best,  a short-lived  passion,  and  seldo 
affords  distress  more  than  transitory  assistanc 
with  some  it  scarce  lasts  from  the  first  impul 
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till  the  hand  can  be  put  into  the  pocket;  with 
others  it  may  continue  for  twice  that  space;  ana 
on  some  of  extraordinary  sensibility  I have  seen 
it  operate  for  half  an  hour  together ; but  still, 
last  as  it  may,  it  generally  produces  but  beggarly 
effects;  and  where  from  this  motive  we  give 
five  farthings  from  others  we  give  five  pounds : 
whatever  be  your  feelings  from  the  first  impulse 
of  distress,  when  the  same  distress  solicits  a 
second  time,  we  then  feel  with  diminished  sen- 
sibility; and,  like  the  repetition  of  an  echo, 
every  stroke  becomes  weaker;  till,  at  last,  our 
sensations  lose  all  mixture  of  sorrow,  and  de- 
generate into  downright  contempt. 

Goldsmith:  Essays,  No.  v. 


PLATO. 

Each  of  the  great  men  [Plato  and  Bacon] 
whom  we  have  compared  intended  to  illustrate 
his  system  by  a philosophical  romance;  and 
each  left  his  romance  imperfect.  Had  Plato 
lived  to  finish  the  Critias,  a comparison  between 
that  noble  fiction  and  the  New  Atlantis  would 
probably  have  furnished  us  with  still  more  strik- 
ing instances  than  any  which  we  have  given. 
It  is  amusing  to  think  with  what  horror  he 
would  have  seen  such  an  institution  as  Solo- 
mon’s house  rising  in  his  republic : with  what 
vehemence  he  would  have  ordered  the  brew- 
houses,  the  perfume-houses,  and  the  dispensa- 
tories to  be  pulled  down  ; and  with  what  inex- 
orable rigour  he  would  have  driven  beyond  the 
frontier  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  Mer- 
chants of  Light  and  Depredators,  Lamps  and 
Pioneers.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Lord  Bacon , July,  1837. 


Even  in  such  a state  as  this,  the  pleasures  of 
virtue  would  be  superior  to  those  of  vice,  a°d 
justly  preferable.  Atterbury. 

To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  lr 
another  life  implies  thatwemduige  ouiselvrs 
in  the  gratifications  of  this  life  ve^pami^y 

They  who  pass  through  a foreign  countryto 
their  native  home  do  not  usually  give  p 
selves  to  the  pleasures  of  the 

Though  selfishness  hath  defiled  .thfe J^of 
man  vet  sensual  pleasure  is  the  chief  part  of 
its  interest,  and  therefore  by  the  senses  it  com- 
monly works;  and  these  are  the  doors  and  Ae 
windows°by  which  iniquity  entereth^the 

S°He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected 
joys  that  out-values  and  transcends  al 
momentary  pleasures  it  requires  us  to  fors^. 


Punish  not  thyself  with  P]^f r®;r ^enge 
thy  sense  with  palative  dehf^'he  penahy  of 
the  contempt  of  temperance  y P y 

satiety.  Were  there  an  age  of  delight,  or  any 
pleasure  durable,  who  woul  T?  is  shortf  and 
luptia  ? but  the  race s of  de  8 The  pleasures 
pleasures  have  mutable  face  . tw  and 

of  one  age  are  not  pleasures  in  another, 
their  lives  fall  short  of  our  own- 

Christian  Morals , Pt.  U-» *• 

The  pleasures  which  are 
are  within  the  reach  of  all,  an  ^ 

form  no  distinction  in  favour  of JJ^don.  sin- 
pleasures  which  art  forces  up  worse,  this 
cere,  and  never  satisfying.  away  from 

constant  application  to  Pl“*“  e.*  thc  nature 
,he  enjoyment  or business 


PLEASURES. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a relish  of  any 
pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; every  diversion 
they  take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  busi- 
ness is  into  vice  or  folly.  A man  should  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he 
may  retire  into  them  with  safety,  and  find  in 
them  such  a satisfaction  as  a wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imagination,  which  do  not  require  such  a 
bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more 
serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  to 
sink  into  that  negligence  and  remissness  which 
are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights, 
but,  like  a gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties, 
awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness,  without 
putting  them  upon  labour  or  difficulty. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  412. 

Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures, 
hut  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to 
expatiate  in.  Adpi.son 


the  enjoyment,  or  ratner  lun»  . business. 

of  a very  burdensome  and  bbon  ^ 

It  has  consequences  much  more  t dcd 

duces  a weak  valetudinary  state  of  hor. 

by  all  those  hornd  disorders,  Mid  y of 

rid  methods  of  cure,  which  are  V*  ^ 

luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and  m other. 

ridiculous  efforts  of  human  guRKE : 
VinJic.  of 

At  their  first  coming  have  all 

tained  by  Pleasure  and  Dalhanc  , * } 

the  content  that  possibly  may  b & means  fail 

as  their  money  lasts;  but . w n ^ ^ ^ door 

they  are  contemptibly  thrus  Reproach, 

headlong,  and  there  left 
DesPair*  j„atomy  ofMelanc help 


the 


Pleasure  consists  in  the  and  the 

specific  excitability  of  a liv  gAeret0. 
exciting  causes  correspon  CoLERi1*05- 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ; “"''Lition, 
of  the  body,  they  are  inere^  by  ^b, 
approved  of  by  reflection,  and  strange 


ipproved 

enjoyment 
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pa£'!  .ftr  mu5Vbe  *««*'•»  the  price  of 
pam  . the  difference  between  false  pleasure  and 
trae  ts  just  this : for  the  /«,,  the  priced  paid 
";{Z  e"J°y  it-for  the/,/,*  after  ^ou 
enjoy  «.  John  Foster  : Journal 

sho»ri!P,  °J  eve,y  fge  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  pleasure  is  in  us,  and  not  in  the 
bjects  offered  for  our  amusement.  If  the  soul 

ble  ofPaPffL  SpOSedl  every(hi"g  becomes  clpa' 
?mg  entertainment,  and  distress  will 
,WiernLeatheT  ^vejy  occurrence  passes 
®«TKk  ha  fig“rcs  of  4 procession : some 
bm3!  f 4*kJrard.  others  ill-dressed;  but  none 

the  ce«moni«!  'nraged  With  the  master  °f 
Goldsmith  : Essays,  No.  III. 


is  I*6"  be.mo.re  Pleasure  in  abundance,  there 
“ more  secunty  in  a mean  estate. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

be  rewarded*  whe^™^'  ^^'"^en  ar““' 

tude  and  «n«  o^vo^'t'o  ctnT °f  °W  ^ 
Household  Words. 

m:nje^dj?1?  immoral  pleasure  corrupts  the 

Ces  it  ng  t0  animal  and  ««»*  ones  de- 
' Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

of^lumuVoeusfHP!eaSUre  SOOn  sinks  into  a kind 
deliChtsP  anH  dotapi  intoxicated  with  present 
davsg  ud  CarfIess  of  everything  else,  his 
vice,  and  he^ha^15  g,lde  aWay  in  luxury  or 
a wav  • *fiL  tVi  h Care  but  to  keeP  thought 

livesywithom  Vght  **  troub,esome  to  him  who 
«ves  without  his  own  approbation. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Pleasure??*  delic.ate’  the  most  sensible  of  all 
others.  * ,n  Promoting  the  pleasures  of 

La  Bruy£re. 


the  PbiIos°phers  all  say  what  thev  will 
the  mam  thing  at  which  we  nil  aim  y • * 

virtue  itself,  is  oleasure  Tr  i1  m even  m 

.•  pleasure.  It  pleases  me  to  rattle 

m their  ears  this  word  which  they  so  nauseate 
mJe^r  * and  lf  11  signifie  some  supream  pleasure 
and  excessive  delight,  it  is  moredue tothe Z- 
=e  Of  virtue  than  any  other 

_ Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xix. 

attract  fv**1  ,he  stimula"‘  used  to 

attract  at  first  must  be  not  only  continued  but 

heightened,  to  keep  up  the  attraction  ’ 

Hannah  More. 

bvTne«:!^bit  ?f  dissjPatingeveiy serious  though 
faLl  KCCeS?1°n  °f  affreeable  sensations  i&„ 

mtnV^chaPPrneSS,aS  t0  Virtuei  for  when  amuse- 
ment  is  uniformly  substituted  for  objects  of 

moral  and  mental  interest,  we  lose  Jall  that 
?ur  enjoyments  above  the  scale  of 
childish  pleasures.  Anna  Maria  Porter. 


street^  «wend  iD.he?'th  we  to  be  in- 
as  well  as  physicked  with  pleasure. 

_ L’Estrange. 

several^bject?^  Y'Se  Creator  to  annex  to 
a concomitant  ? ds° to  several  of  our  thoughts, 
i«b.  to  several*  degrees'.  a"d  ^ in  S^'E°b- 

tutio^o? the 'm???  are  °",y  different  consti- 
disorders  in  tb.??!? ’ somet,mes  occasioned  by 
the  mind  body>  or  SODleti“«  bydmugh* 

change  the'dS.!  ‘°  think  that  ft"  “"not 
is  in  actio„s  i„Pi  ',ngI,eSS  or  “dMerency  that 
will  but  do  whJ°-  ? eafu^e  and  desire,  if  they 
what  is  in  their  power. 

Locke. 


areAsn™J?°Sl?  ,h‘n? 5 .which  are  most  mellifluous 
are  soonest  changed  into  choler  and  bitterness 

theabfitarr  rmtleS  8nd  pleasures  converted  into 
the  bitterest  sorrows.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  consequent  appre- 
8 SU,ltabIe  obiect  suitably  appliedPPo  a 
rightly  disposed  faculty.  7 South 

That  pleasure  is  man’s  chiefest  good,  because 
indeed  it  is  the  perception  of  good  that  is  prop- 
erly  Measure,  is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true; 
though  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not 
only  false,  but  odious:  for,  according  to  this 
sensuality  pass  for  terms  equiva- 
ISfiX?  therefore  he  who  takes  it  in  this  sense 
alters  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  South. 

The  sinner,  at  his  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment, 
is  not  pleased  with  it  so  much,  but  he  is  afflicted 
more;  and  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolts  and 
recoilings  of  the  mind  continue,  the  sinner  will 
tmd  his  accounts  of  pleasure  very  poor. 

South 


The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy 
and  portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries 
about  m his  bosom,  without  alarming  either  the 
eye  or  envy  of  the  world  : a man  putting  all  his 
pleasures  into  this  one  is  like  a traveller’s  put- 
ting all  his  goods  into  one  jewel. 

South. 

A pleasure  that  a man  may  call  as  properly 
r °Wn  as  his  soul  and  his  conscience,  neither . 
liable  to  accident,  nor  exposed  to  injury:  it  is 
the  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of  eter- 
mty-  South. 

All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport;  and  all  trans- 
portation  is  a violence ; and  no  violence  can  be 
lasting;  but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the 
spirits,  which  are  not  able  to  keep  up  that  height 
of  motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  raises 
them  to.  And  therefore  how  inevitably  does  an 
immoderate  laughter  end  in  a sigh,  which  is 
only  nature  s recovering  itself  after  a force  done 
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tn  it  • but  the  religious  pleasure  of  a well-dis 
posed  mind  moves  gently,  and  therefore  con- 

stantly.  ^ R Steele:  Taller,  No.  21 1. 

Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  addicts 
himself  to  it,  and  will  not  give  him  leisure  for 
any  good  office  in  life  which  contradicts  the 
gafety  of  the  present  hour.  You  may  indeed 
observe  in  people  of  pleasure  a certain  com- 
olacency  and  absence  of  all  seventy,  which  the 
habit  of  a loose  unconcerned  life  gives  them  1 , 
but  tell  the  man  of  pleasure  your  sewet  wants, 
cares,  or  sorrows,  and  you  will  find  that  he  has 
given  up  the  delicacy  of  his  passions  to  the 
SIvVof  his  appetites.  He  little  knows  the 
perfecfjoy  he  loses,  for  the  d^PPomnng  graU- 
fications  which  he  pursues.  He  looks  a jleas 
ure  as  she  approaches,  and  comes  to  nun  with 
the  recommendation  of  warm  wishes,  gay  » 

and  graceful  motion;  but  he  does  not  observe 
how  she  leaves  his  presence  with  disorder,  im- 
^ence,  downcast  shame,  and  conscious  imper- 
fection. She  makes  our  youth  inglonous,  our 

age  shan^^R  Steele:  Spectator , No.  151. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a man’s  chief  purpose, 

disappoints  itself;  and  the  constant  apphcation 

to  it  palls  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it,  though  it 
leaves  the  sense  of  our  inability  for  that  we swi  , 
with  a disrelish  of  everything  else.  Thus  the 
intermediate  seasons  of  the  man  of  pleasure  are 
more  heavy  than  one  would  impose  upro  the 
vilest  criminal.  SlR  R-  Stee  '* 


ThfwoM"pSlPT^bliging  it  m 

Thev  are  only  pastimes ; they 
word  confesses,  to  pass  a^y^he^ 

I vent  it  from  weighing  Trench. 

men’s  hands.  ' * 

Most  men  pursue 

^^^^endtnb— 

If  sensible  pleasure 

end,  we  shall  proceed  apace  ^ ^ Watts. 

He  that  would  have  the  perfection  of  pleas  re, 
must  be  moderate  in  the  use  o ^HlcHC0TEt 

than  any  man  can  b , , • ess  everywhere 

men  are ; one  who  seeks  pp  outtoi,s 

but  where  it  is  to  be  ound  -on' l ^ bat 


but  where  it  is  to  ^ ’ “ his  Wages,  but 

the  labourer,  not  only ’ immortagi  being 

paying  dearly  for  it.  He  aboul  him- 

I that  has  but  two  marks  » ^ of  playing  the 
upright  stature  and  the  P°  ue  an  im- 
| foPollwhich  a monkey  has  not.  H^ingle,  de- 
mortal being  that  tnu®P  s that  he  shall  be  as 
plorable,  and  yet  false  hop  , t dead  thoUgh 

happy  as  a monkey  when  he  » HeJS 



thil  year  part  of  the  next  year’s  revenue^  an  angel  in ^ ltl„e : and  if  I*  ".  .. 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  that 
is  next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beauteously ; 
that  is  as  they  come  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed, 
for  then  they  paint  and  smile,  and  dress  them- 
selves up  in  tinsel,  and  glass  gems,  and  counter- 
feit imagery.  JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

He  that  spends  his  time  in  sports  is  like  him 
whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  his 
meat  nothing  but  sauces:  they  are  healthless, 
chargeable,  and  useless. 

* Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  pleasure  of  commanding  our  passions  is 
to  be  preferred  before  any  sensual  pleasure; 
because  it  is  the  pleasure  of  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion. Tillotson. 

If  we  do  but  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal 
circumstances,  the  advantages  of  ease  and  pleas- 
ure will  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  religion. 

Tillotson. 


an  angel  in  heaven.  « » and  if  he  not  so 

I that  he  desires  not  to  be  there  ^ £ver  w 
much  as  desires  it  now,  how  Andii 

it 'when  his  day  of 
no  hope,  what  is  our  man  ot  P*e 
of  distraction  and  despair  to-  yoUNG. 


True  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  are  no- 
where to  be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Tillotson. 

To  worship  God,  to  study  his  will,  to  medi- 
tate upon  him,  and  to  love  him ; all  these  bring 
pleasure  and  peace.  Tillotson. 


POETRY . ^ 

The  first  thing  to  be 
poem  is  the  fable,  which iif*  ^ is  more 

according  as  the  actioi n ghould  have  three 

or  less  so.  This  who  ^ “hould  be  but  one 
qualifications  in  it.  » ^ entire  acti  > 

action ; secondly,  it  * t action. 

and,  thirdiy,  rt^ouWhe  a^  ^ 

The  fable  of  eve^,^“in!p,Cor  ifflV 

Aristotle’s  division,  eithe  W n0  change  ?f 
It  is  called  simple  when  there  fortunc  „f  ih« 
fortune  in  it ; implex,  w good,  of 

chief  actor  changes  ,fro“  b?  ble  thought 

good  to  bad.  The  imple*  b »o 

most  perfect!  1 “^ston,  0f  theread'',*" 
proper  to  stir  up  ter  valiety  of  *° 

d°enU?riSe  h"APWSON  f Sf**‘  N°’  ’ 
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A poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  forming 
ms  imagination  as  a philosopher  in  cultivating 
bis  understanding.  He  must  gain  a due  relish 
of  the  works  of  nature,  and  be  thoroughly  con- 
ln  the  various  scenery  of  a country 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  images,  if  he 
would  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds 
or  poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  courts.  He  should 
be  very  well  versed  in  everything  that  is  noble 
«ni  stately  in  the  productions  of  art,  whether 
it  appear  in  painting  or  statuary;  in  the  great 
works  of  architecture  which  are  in  their  present 
glory,  or  in  the  ruins  of  those  which  flourished 
in  former  ages. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  417. 

In  an  heroic  poem  two  kinds  of  thoughts  are 
to  be  avoided  : the  first  are  such  as  are  affected 
and  unnatural ; the  second,  such  as  are  mean 
and  vu,gar-  Addison. 

, Although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
■bat  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  should 
be  thoroughly  understood,  there  is  still  some- 
thing more  essential,  that  elevates  and  aston- 
ishes the  fancy.  Addison. 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept 
will  prove  tiresome,  the  poet  must  not  encumber 
bis  poem  with  too  much  business,  but  some- 
times relieve  the  subject  with  a moral  reflection. 

Addison. 


Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat 
and  intrepidity  of  youth.  Addison. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration 
among  the  Latin  poets  who  was  not  explained 
or  the  use  of  the  dauphin  ; because  the  whole 
Jdarsaha  would  have  been  a satire  upon  the 
nench  form  of  government.  Addison. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there 
is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
of  SaPPho-  Addison. 

tli  fol!°w  rat*'er  *•>«  Golhs  in  rhyming  than 
e Greeks  in  true  versifying  were  even  to  eat 
acorns  with  swine  when  we  may  freely  eat 
wheat  bread  among  men.  Ascham. 

efsPecial,y  heroical,  seems  to  be  raised 
Selher  from  a noble  foundation,  which  makes 
much  for  the  dignity  of  man’s  nature.  For,  see- 
1 S®nsi^e  world  is  in  dignity  inferior  to 
nat..S0U  -°l  m,an’  P°esy  seems  to  endow  human 
nature  wuh  that  which  history  denies;  and  to 

, satls|act.,on  t0  the  mind  with  at  least  the 
u_  h ofE,lhlI?gs»  where  the  substance  cannot 
*0r  ^ ^e  matter  be  thoroughly  con- 
r:CV.Str0ng  ar&ument  “ay  he  drawn  from 
nmr/’  G?  * * m?re  slatety  greatness  of  things,  a 
deliol£erttCt0r<1?r’ and  a more  beautiful  variety, 
fouml  S0U  .°^  man»  than  any  way  can  be 
intr  th*  nature  since  the  fall.  Wherefore,  see- 
f?!?  3114  events>  which  are  the  subjects 
content  ?ftory*  aJe  not  of  that  amplitude  as  to 
hand  tn  fh-C  mmd  man ; P°esy  is  ready  at 
to  feign  acts  more  heroical.  Because  true 
35 


history  reports  the  successes  of  business  not  pro- 
portionable to  the  merit  of  virtues  and  vices 
poetry  corrects  it,  and  presents  events  and  for- 
unes  according  to  desert,  and  according  to  the 
aw  of  Providence : because  true  history  through 
the  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of  things 
works  a distaste  and  misprision  in  the  mind  oif 
man,  poesy  cheereth  and  refresheth  the  soul, 
chanting  things  rare  and  various,  and  full  of 
vicissitudes.  So  as  poesy  serveth  and  confer- 
red to  delectation,  magnanimity,  and  morality; 
and  therefore  it  may  seem  deservedly  to  have 
some  participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth 
raise  the  mind,  and  exalt  the  spirit  with  high 
raptures,  by  proportioning  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  and  not  submitting 
the  mind  to  things,  as  reason  and  history  do. 
And  by  these  allurements  and  congruities 
whereby  it  cherished  the  soul  of  man,  joined 
also  with  consort  of  music,  whereby  it  may  more 
sweetly  insinuate  itself,  it  hath  won  such  access, 
that  it  hath  been  in  estimation  even  in  rude 
times  and  barbarous  nations,  when  other  learn- 
ing stood  excluded.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Advancement  of  Learning. 

In  the  old  Northern  literature,  those  mytho- 
logical  poems  of  which  the  writers  are  known 
are  properly  called  songs  of  the  Scalds,  while 
those  of  unknown  authors  are  termed  Eddas. 

Brande. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers, 
and  the  ancients  made  use  of  them  as  preceptors 
in  music  and  morality.  Broome. 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  poetry,  taken  in 
its  most  general  sense,  cannot  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  called  an  art  of  imitation.  It  is  indeed 
an  imitation  so  far  as  it  describes  the  manners 
and  passions  of  men  which  their  words  can  ex- 
press ; where  anirni motus  ejfert  interprete lingua. 
There  it  is  strictly  imitation;  and  all  merely 
dramatic  poetry  is  of  this  sort.  But  descriptive 
poetry  operates  chiefly  by  substitution ; by  the 
means  of  sounds,  which  by  custom  have  the 
effect  of  realities.  Nothing  is  an  imitation  fur- 
ther than  as  it  resembles  some  other  ding;  and 
words  undoubtedly  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 
to  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand. 

Burke : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  175 6. 

There  was  a class  of  the  Druids  whom  they 
called  Bards,  who  delivered  in  songs  (deironly 
history)  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  and  who 
composed  those  verses  which  contained  the 
secrets  of  Druidical  discipline,  their  principles 
of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  their  astron- 
omy, and  the  mystical  rites  of  their  religion. 
These  verses  in  all  probability  bore  a near  re- 
semblance to  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras, 
—to  those  of  Phocylides,  Orpheus,  and  other 
remnants  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  poets. 

Burke : 

Abridgment  of  Eng.  Hist.,  Book  i. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity, 
in  smoothness  and  property,  in  quickness  and 
briefness.  Camden 
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I wish  our  clever  young  poets  would  remem- 
ber my  homely  definitions  of  prose  and  poetry : 
that  is,  prose — words  in  their  best  order ; poetry 
— the  best  words  in  the  best  order. 

Coleridge. 

Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose, 
but  to  science.  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science, 
and  prose  to  metre.  . . . The  proper  and  im- 
mediate object  of  science  is  the  acquirement  or 
communication  of  truth ; the  proper  and  imme- 
diate object  of  poetry  is  the  communication  of 
pleasure.  Coleridge. 

Poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  all 
human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  pas- 
sions, emotions,  language.  Coleridge. 

In  all  comic  metres,  the  gulping  of  short  syl- 
lables, and  the  abbreviation  of  syllables,  .... 
are  not  so  much  a license  as  a law. 

Coleridge. 

Poetry  has  been  to  me  “ its  own  exceeding 
great  reward it  has  soothed  my  afflictions ; it 
has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments ; it  has 
endeared  solitude ; and  it  has  given  me  the  habit 
of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me. 

Coleridge. 


All  the  poets  are  indebted  more  or  less  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  them ; even  Homer’s  origi- 
nality has  been  questioned,  and  Virgil  owes 
almost  as  much  to  Theocritus  in  his  Pastorals, 
as  to  Homer  in  his  Heroics ; and  if  our  own 
countryman,  Milton,  has  soared  abbve  both 
Homer  and  Virgil,  it  is  because  he  has  stolen 
some  feathers  from  their  wings.  But  Shakspeare 
stands  alone.  His  want  of  erudition  was  a most 
happy  and  productive  ignorance  ; it  forced  him 
back  upon  his  own  resources,  which  were  ex- 
haustless. Colton  : Lacon. 

The  art  of  poetry  is  to  touch  the  passions,  and 
its  duty  to  lead  them  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

Cowper. 

Out  of  the  ruined  lodge  and  forgotten  man- 
sion, bowers  that  are  trodden  under  foot,  and 
pleasure-houses  that  are  dust,  the  poet  calls  up  a 
palingenesis.  De  Quincey. 

A poet  is  a maker,  as  the  word  signifies ; and 
he  who  cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his 
name  for  nothing.  Dryden. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as 
being  the  ground-work  of  his  instruction : this 
being  formed,  he  contrives  such  a design  or 
fable  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral. 

Dryden. 

Supposing  verses  are  never  so  beautiful,  yet 
if  they  contain  anything  that  shocks  religion  or 
good  manners  they  are 

“Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugseque  canorse.” 

Dryden. 

The  greatest  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar : yet  painting  was  then  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  perhaps  sculpture  was  also  declining. 

Dryden. 


The  female  rhymes  are  in  use  with  the  Ital 
ians  in  every  line,  with  the  Spaniards  promiscu- 
ously, and  with  the  French  alternately,  as  appears 
from  the  Alarique,  the  Pucelle,  or  any  of  their 
later  poems.  DrYDEN‘ 

Our  numbers  should,  for  the  most  part,be  ljm 
ical.  For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  majesty 
of  thought  requires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to 
the  English  heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French 
Alexandrine  of  six.  DRYDE 

Is  the  grandesophos  of  Perseus,  and  the  sub- 
limity of  Juvenal,  to  be  circumscribed  with  the 
meanness  of  words,  and  vulganty^e^’ 
sion? 

An  epic  poem,  or  the  heroic  action  of  some 
great  commander,  enterprised  for  the  com 
food  and  honour  of  the  Christ  en  «■«.•>{ 
executed  happily,  maybe  as  well  wntten « 
was  of  old  by  the  heathens.  Dryden 

He  is  the  only  proper  person  of  all  others .for 
an  epic  poem,  who  to  his.natumUndotm™ 
of  a large  invention,  a npe  judgment,  ana  > 
strong  memory,  has  joined  the  knowled^ 
liberal  arts. 

The  shining  quality  of  an  epic  bero>s  “**■ 
nanimity,  his  constancy,  his 
or  whatever  charactenstical  virtue  his  po  U 
him,  raises  our  admiration. 

Heroic  poetry  has  ever  been  ^eejned^ 
greatest  work  of  human  nature.  . is  ^ foil 

u..,.  Av?chrvtlf»  nlnced  it : and  Longinu  _ 


has  Aristotle  placed  it: 
of  the  like  expressions  that  he  abunUM  y 
firms  the  other’s  testimony  ^ ^ P„f 

An  heroic  poem  should  lie  more 
common  actions  and  passions  a more 

and  more  like  a glass  of  nature,  figunng  * ^ 
practicable  virtue  to  us  than  was 
ancients.  . 

If  this  economy  must  be  observed^  ^ 
nutest  parts  of  an  epic  poem,  advantage  of 
sent  into  the  world  with  sci 

nature,  cultivated  with  the  i ^ 0f  so 

ences,  can  be  sufficient  to  inform  thewaj^ 

great  a work?  c its  last  perfection, 

An  heroic  poem  requires,  ^ dinary  un- 

the  accomplishment  of  some  ^ heroic 

dertaking,  which  requires  m drydbN. 

virtue  than  the  suffering.  , Qnr 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  jp’eatmas^  beaUties 

language,  saw  much  farther  in  , 

of  our  numbers  than  those  who  o pRyDES 

In  eloquence,  and  even  in 1 
seems  so  much  the  lawful  pr  ^ warm  and 
tion,  should  imagination  be  d:scriminating 
redundant,  yet  unless  a *wndf  _ 

judgment  likewise  appear,  it  is  no  t 
io more  than  it ^*fi^$*** 
the  colours  and  brusb  £ itches  of  colter, 
the  paper  or  canvas  with  : 

4°  A w W.  Burt 

Life  and  Thoughts,  by  W. 
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Only  one  observation  further,  and  I have 
done ; and.  that  is,  that  my  theory  about  words 
pimple  rather  than  complex,  and  appealing  to 

,?lSr“SeS^ther  than  t0  the  understanding,  if 
it  is  true,  helps  to  explain  why  they  are  be  ter 
P°6ts  generally  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  more 

T°dS  ?{  e3ach  language>  and  why  many 
good  poets  are  fond  of  adopting  the  style  of  the 
age  preceding  that  in  which  they  write. 

C.  J Fox  • 

Letter  to  Lord  Holland,  Feb.  19,  1799. 
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vein»  and  the  same  sus- 

ttid ^boi?«andifaC1^ I*ty.of  belief.  which  had  ere- 
ated  both  supply  and  demand  for  the  legends  of 

mmtnr  ,a  S°  Provided  tbe  abundant  stock  of 
mUltr?0  na^.raflve  Poetry,  in  anticipation  and 
illustration  of  the  chivalrous  ideal. 

George  Grote. 
111168  have  1566,1  drawn  up  for  varying 

X7'lC“e’  Tl  ?,rUics  hav«  elaborately 
talked  of  accents  and  syllables;  but  good  sense 

Which  r-l«  “n  never  teach,  are 
what  alone  can  in  such  a case  determine. 

rUDdo„sraof  TnT  0Wi"gS  °f  M °r  th« 
enSelv  d',g  !,0n’  req"ire  acccn(s  placed 
the  and  a structure  consonant  to 

he  emotions  they  would  express.  Changing 
passions,  and  numbers  changing  with  those  DaSg 

«ons  make  the  whole  £ 

as  Extern  poetry.  In  a word,  the  great  faults 
Siev  se^m  tem  Professed  Eng'ish  Poets  are,  that 
wkh  thTv!  Wan  nTbers  which  should  vary 
describiLPrT’-and.are  more  ^Ployed  in 
the  heang  t0  the  ImaSlnat,®n  than  striking  at 
* Goldsmith: 

Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  XL. 

1 fan6y  ^be  character  of  a poet  is  in  everv 

carekS  oftheTl  f°n<!  .°f  enJ°ying  the  present, 
man  of  * £,tUre’. h,s  conversation  that  of  a 
fortituH#.  Ki6’  h,S  act,ons  those  of  a fool  ! Of 
of  an  earth mn  1°  Stand  runmoved  at  the  bursting 
by  the  brealcWnf  Gt  f sensibi,ity  10  be  affected 

acter  wS  p^efp:  SUch  is  his  char' 
v.ni  ’ which,  considered  m every  light  is  the 

ThePnoSIte  f ?at  Which  leads  to  riches- 

their*  indigene!  the™?st  are  85  remarkable  for 

& ~~  rtSas.-?  Sirs 

r-..  . , Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  LXXXIV. 

«Pri^ennr,ftrire.dJpoeros  have  been  the  off- 

sists  oftL  j U!vated  aees-  Pure  poetry  con- 
thefpasSlns?Ptll°nS  °f  nature  and  the  display 
“r  >cietv  t0  jacb  which  a rude  state 


of  society  is  Tcn  °J  wh,ch  a rude  state 

ished.  ThJv  Jhn  vdap.ted  ,than  one  more  Pol‘ 
which  art  hL  ^ that  early  period  in 

life  are  forced  fa  lev,at5d  tbe  calamities  of 
nature.  Her  nr,n-  ^ tbeir  dependence  upon 
view,  and  twff^*11068  are  ever  °Pen  to  their 
fancy  therefo«  strongly  imprinted  on  their 
Robert  Hall  : 

Lxay  on  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 


Cowper  has  become,  in  spite  of  his  religion  a 

as ^Vmak^’  ^is  success  bas  not  been  such 
as  to  make  religion  popular;  nor  have  the 

?fant!c  g6r!lu^  and  fame  of  Milton  shielded 
that1  svstem^nf  C cont6mPt  of  bis  admirers 

iwfnPi  f f rehgIon  which  he  beheld  with 
awful  adoration.  Robert  Hall  : 

Review  of  Foster's  Essays. 
™-d  of  poetry  is  to  please;  and  the  name, 
*emth  v’  ‘S  Sinc,ly  “PPHoeble  to  every  metrical 
comjjosition  from  which  we  derive  pleasure 

sTInZ  any  Iabonous  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing.  Lord  Jeffrey. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first 
praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other 
compositions.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleas- 
ure  with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the 
fj  i.  ^ reason\  EPic  poetry  undertakes  to 
teach  the  most  important  truths  by  the  mos1 
pleasing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates  some 
great  event  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  His- 
tory must  supply  the  writer  with  the  rudiments 
of  narration,  which  he  must  improve  and  exalt 
by  a nobler  art,  must  animate  by  dramatic  en- 
ergy, and  diversify  by  retrospection  and  antici- 
pation; morality  must  teach  him  the  exact 
bounds,  and  different  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue; 
from  policy,  and  the  practice  of  life,  he  has  to 
Jearn  the  discriminations  of  character,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  passions,  either  single  or  com- 
bined ; and  physiology  must  supply  him  with 
illustrations  and  images.  To  put  these  mate- 
rials to  poetical  use  is  required  an  imagination 
capable  of  painting  nature  and  realizing  fiction. 
Nor  is  he  yet  a poet  till  he  has  attained  the 
whole  extension  of  his  language,  distinguished 
all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colours 
of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their  different 
sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical  modu 
Iatlon*  Dr.  S.  Johnson: 

Life  of  Milton. 

A poem  is  not  alone  any  work,  or  composition 
of  the  poets  in  many  or  few  verses ; but  even 
one  alone  verse  sometimes  makes  a perfect  poem. 

Ben  Jonson. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus,  the 
oeconomy  of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in 
Terence ; who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue 
of  their  fable  the  sticking  in  of  sentences,  as 
ours  do  the  forcing  in  of  jests. 

Ben  Jonson. 

In  the  very  best  [poetry]  there  is  often  an 
under-song  of  sense  which  none  but  the  poetic 
mind  . . . can  comprehend.  Landor. 

For  observe  that  poets  of  the  grander  and 
more  comprehensive  kind  of  genius  have  in 
them  two  separate  men,  quite  distinct  from  each 
other, — the  imaginative  man,  and  the  practical, 
circumstantial  man;  and  it  is  the  happy  mixture 
of  these  that  suits  diseases  of  the  mind,  half 
imaginative  and  half  practical. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lyiton: 

The  Caxtons  Ch.  xliv 
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We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetry 
almost  necessarily  declines.  Therefore,  though 
we  fervently  admire  those  great  works  of  imagi- 
nation which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we 
do  not  admire  them  the  more  because  they  have 
appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid 
proof  of  genius  is  a great  poem  produced  m a 
civilized  age.  We  cannot  understand  why  those 
who  believe  in  that  most  orthodox  article  of 
literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally 
the  best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  w«e 
the  exception.  Surely  the  uniformity  of  the 
phenomenon  indicates  a corresponding  uniform- 
ity in  the  cause. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton , Aug.  1825. 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a poet,  or  can  even 
enjoy  poetry,  without  a certain  unsoundness  of 
mind,  if  anything  which  gives  so  much  pleas- 
ure can  be  called  unsoundness.  By  poetry 
we  mean  not  all  writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all 
good  writing  in  verse.  Our  definition  excludes 
many  metrical  compositions  which,  on  other 
grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  By  poetiy 
we  mean  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagi- 
nation, the  art  of  doing  by  means  of  words 
what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours. 
Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in 
lines  universally  admired  for  the  vigour  and 
felicity  of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable 
on  account  of  the  just  notion  which  they  convey 
of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled  : 

“As  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A local  habitation  and  a name." 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  “ fine  frenzy” 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  poet, — a fine  frenzy 
doubtless,  but  still  a frenzy.  Truth,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  poetry,  but  it  is  the  truth  of  mad- 
ness. The  reasonings  are  just;  but  the  premises 
are  false.  After  the  first  suppositions  have  been 
made,  everything  ought  to  be  consistent ; but 
those  first  suppositions  require  a degree  of  cre- 
dulity which  almost  amounts  to  a partial  and 
temporary  derangement  of  the  intellect. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton. 

In  a rude  state  of  society  men  are  children 
with  a greater  variety  of  ideas.  It  is  therefore 
in  such  a state  of  society  that  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its  highest 
perfection.  In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  be 
much  intelligence,  much  science,  much  philos- 
ophy, abundance  of  just  classification  and  subtle 
analysis,  abundance  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
abundance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones ; 
but  little  poetry.  Men  will  judge  and  compare; 
but  they  will  not  create.  They  will  talk  about 
the  old  poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to 
a certain  degree  enjoy  them.  But  they  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effect  which 
poetry  produced  on  their  ruder  ancestors, — the 
ag°ny,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  belief.  The 
Greek  Rhapsodist,  according  to  Plato,  could 
scarce  recite  Homer  without  falling  into  convul- 


sions.  The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping- 
knife  while  he  shouts  his  death-song  The 
power  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and 
Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to 
modern  readers  almost  miraculous.  Such  teel- 
ings  are  very  rare  in  a civilized  community,  and 
most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  n 
its  improvements.  They  linger  longest  among 
the  peasantry.  ^ Macaulay  : Mta. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  ej'of  !>“ 
mind,  as  a magic  lantern  produces  an'ltam 
on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as  the  mag* 
lantern  alts  best  in  a dark  room,  poetry  effe^ 
its  purpose  most  completely  m a dark  age.  ju 
the  light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  eshi 
bitions,  as  the  outlines  of  certainty  b«omem<m 
and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  of  pmtob toy 

more  and  more  distinct,  the  hnesandlmeamenu 

of  the  phantoms  which  the  poet  calls  P ' F? 
fainter  and  fainter.  We  cannot  unue  lh 
compatible  advantages  of  reality  and  dccept^, 
the  clear  discernment  of  truth  and  the  q 

enjHemwho,  in  an  enlightened  and /^Scomt 
ety,  aspires  to  be  a great  poet 
a little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces  th  w 

web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn 
that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  °His  very 
hitherto  his  chief  title  to  supe™nty.  » g 
talents  will  be  a hindrance * to ►him. 
culties  will  be  proportioned  p ® his 

in  the  pumuitswhicharefchio  bl  ^ 


m the  pursuus  will  in 

contemporaries;  and  that  proficiency^  ^ 
general  be  proportioned  t j ^ aftet 

activity  of  his  mind.  And  it  rks  do 

all  his  sacrifices  and  exertl°nr\h‘ odern  ruin, 
not  resemble  a lisping  man  ora  ™dem  ^ 
We  haw  seen  in  our  own  time : great 
intense  labour,  and  long  medi e Je , and 
in  this  struggle  against  the  spirit ■ ^ in 

employed,  we  will  not  say  »taob«dy  m 
but  with  dubious  success , W»- 

Yet,  though  we  think  ‘^JiiJfpmreo 

nations  towards  refinement  the  re^mn^P 


are  improved  at  uie  - are  many 

we  acknowledge  that  to  this  ru  e ^ 

apparent  exceptions.  We  a n nt 

quite  satisfied  that  they  are  m0  -n  ,j,c  time 
Men  reasoned  better,  for  exa  P*f’  Egbert,  and 
of  Elizabeth  than  m the  time  o t 


of  Elizabeth  than  in  the  time  o * mUSt  dis- 

they  also  wrote  better  poetry.  acl  and 

tinguish  between  poetry  as  . if  we  take 
poetry  as  a species  of  compos 1 * depends  not 

it  in  the  latter  sense,  Us • but 

solely  on  the  vigour  of  the  im  s theimag,. 
partly  also  on  the  instruments  limitS|  there; 
nation  employs.  ^,thm  while  the 
fore,  poetry  may  be  imPJ™ 1 ? id^ess  0f  the  p«c 
faculty  is  decaying.  The  . not  necessarily 
ture  presented  to  the  rea  proto  yj* 

proportioned  to  the  vmdne«  W the 
which  exists  in  the  nn'nd  o ghoUid  a®10 
other  arts  we  -eto  derf: ?•  ?*°o(  Cattort 
gifted  by  nature  with  all  the  gen 
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attempt  to  carve  a statue  without  instruction  as 
to  the  management  of  his  chisel,  or  attention  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  he  would  pro- 
duce something  compared  with  which  the  High- 
lander at  the  door  of  a snuff-shop  would  deserve 
admiration.  If  an  uninitiated  Raphael  were  to 
attempt  a painting,  it  would  be  a mere  daub; 
indeed,  the  connoisseurs  say  that  the  early  works 
of  Raphael  are  little  better.  Yet  who  can  at- 
tribute this  to  want  of  imagination  ? Who  can 
doubt  that  the  youth  of  that  great  artist  was 
passed  amidst  an  ideal  world  of  beautiful  and 
majestic  forms  ? Or  who  will  attribute  the  dif- 
ference which  appears  between  his  first  rude 
essays  and  his  magnificent  Transfiguration  to  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind?  In 
poetry,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  imitator  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  that  which  he  undertakes  to  imitate,  and 
expert  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  Genius 
will  not  furnish  him  with  a vocabulary : it  will 
not  teach  him  what  word  most  exactly  corres- 
ponds to  his  idea  and  will  most  fully  convey  it 
to  others : it  will  not  make  him  a great  descrip- 
tive poet,  till  he  has  looked  with  attention  on 
the  face  of  nature ; or  a great  dramatist,  till  he 
has  felt  and  witnessed  much  of  the  influence  of 
the  passions.  Information  and  experience  are, 
therefore,  necessary ; not  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  imagination,  which  is  never 
so  strong  as  in  people  incapable  of  reasoning, — 
savages,  children,  madmen,  and  dreamers ; but 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  artist  to  commu- 
nicate his  conceptions  to  others. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
John  Dry  den,  Jan.  1828. 

In  process  of  time  the  instruments  by  which 
the  imagination  works  are  brought  to  perfection. 
Men  have  not  more  imagination  than  their  rude 
ancestors.  We  strongly  suspect  that  they  have 
much  less.  But  they  produce  better  works  of 
imagination.  Thus,  up  to  a certain  period  the 
diminution  of  the  poetical  powers  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  all  the 
appliances  and  means  of  which  those  powers 
stand  in  need.  Then  comes  the  short  period 
of  splendid  and  consummate  excellence.  And 
then,  from  causes  against  which  it  is  vain  to 
struggle,  poetry  begins  to  decline.  The  pro- 
gress of  language,  which  was  at  first  favourable, 
becomes  fatal  to  it,  and,  instead  of  compensating 
for  the  decay  of  the  imagination,  accelerates 
that  decay,  and  renders  it  more  obvious.  When 
the  adventurer  in  the  Arabian  tale  anointed  one 
of  his  eyes  with  the  contents  of  the  magical  box, 
all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  however  widely  dis- 
persed, however  sacredly  concealed,  became 
visible  to  him.  But  when  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  both  eyes  he  was  struck  with  blindness. 
What  the  enchanted  elixir  was  to  the  sight  of 
the  body,  language  is  to  the  sight  of  the  imagi- 
ftation.  At  first  it  calls  up  a world  of  glorious 
illusions;  but  when  it  becomes  too  copious  it 
altogether  destroys  the  visual  power. 

J^e.  development  of  the  mind  proceeds, 
lymbols,  instead  of  being  employed  to  convey 


images,  are  substituted  for  them.  Civilized  men 
think  as  they  trade,  not  in  kind  but  by  means  of 
a circulating  medium.  In  these  circumstances 
the  sciences  improve  rapidly,  and  criticism  among 
the  rest ; but  poetry,  in  the  historical  sense  of 
the  word,  disappears.  Then  comes  the  dotage 
of  the  fine  arts, — a second  childhood,  as  feeble 
as  the  former,  and  more  hopeless.  This  is  the 
age  of  critical  poetry,  of  poetry  by  courtesy,  of 
poetry  to  which  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and 
the  wit  contribute  far  more  than  the  imagination. 
We  readily  allow  that  many  works  of  this  de- 
scription are  excellent:  we  will  not  contend 
with  those  who  think  them  more  valuable  than 
the  great  powers  of  an  earlier  period.  We  only 
maintain  that  they  belong  to  a different  species 
of  composition,  and  are  produced  by  a different 
faculty.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

John  Dryden. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  criti- 
cal school  of  poetry  improves  as  the  science  of 
criticism  improves;  and  that  the  science  of  criti- 
cism, like  every  other  science,  is  constantly 
tending  towards  perfection.  As  experiments  are 
multiplied,  principles  are  better  understood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own  for  example, 
there  has  been  an  interval  between  the  downfall 
of  the  creative  school  and  the  rise  of  the  critical, 
a period  during  which  imagination  has  been  in 
its  decrepitude  and  taste  in  its  infancy.  Such  a 
revolutionary  interregnum  as  this  will  be  de- 
formed by  every  species  of  extravagance. 

The  first  victory  of  good  taste  is  over  the 
bombast  and  conceits  which  deform  such  times 
as  these.  But  criticism  is  still  in  a very  imper- 
fect state.  What  is  accidental  is  for  a long  time 
confounded  with  what  is  essential.  General 
theories  are  drawn  from  detached  facts.  How 
many  hours  the  action  of  a play  may  be  allowed 
to  occupy, — how  many  similes  an  Epic  Poet  may 
introduce  into  his  first  book, — whether  a piece, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  have  a beginning  and 
an  end,  may  not  be  without  a middle,  and  othe* 
questions  as  puerile  as  these,  formerly  occupied 
the  attention  of  men  of  letters  in  France,  and 
even  in  this  country.  Poets  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these  exhibit  all  the  narrowness  and 
feebleness  of  the  criticism  by  which  their  man- 
ner has  been  fashioned.  From  outrageous 
absurdity  they  are  preserved  by  their  timidity. 
But  they  perpetually  sacrifice  nature  and  reason 
to  arbitrary  canons  of  taste.  In  their  eagerness 
to  avoid  the  mala  prohibita  of  a foolish  code, 
they  are  perpetually  rushing  on  the  mala  in  se. 
Their  great  predecessors,  it  is  true,  were  as  bad 
critics  as  themselves,  or  perhaps  worse,  but  those 
predecessors,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show, 
were  inspired  by  a faculty  independent  of  crit- 
icism, and,  therefore,  wrote  well  while  they 
judged  ill. 

In  time  men  began  to  take  more  rational  and 
comprehensive  views  of  literature.  The  analysis 
of  poetry,  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  must  at 
best  be  imperfect,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  exactness.  The  merits  of  the  wonderful 
models  of  former  times  are  justly  appreci:  ted 
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The  frigid  productions  of  a later  age  arejated  are  act  “i^^&SStofthllt  the  world  1m 
at  no  more  than  their  proper  value.  Me“'»g  seen  But  as  soon  as  his  critical  P°™n 

and  ingenious  imitations  of  the  manners  of  h sinks  to  the  level  of  Cowley, 

great  masters  appear  Poetry  has  a part.^  ~m^n“Pfdoes  iU  what  Cowley  *»•* 
vival,  a Saint  Martin’s  Summer,  which,  after  a or  raine  -n  his  works  fa  bad  elaborately 

period  of  dreariness  and  decay,  greatly  remin  malice  aforethought.  The  on£?“!i 

Ss  of  the  splendour  of  its  June.  A second  and  ot  them  perfect  was,  Uiat  le 

harvest  is  gathered  in;  though,  growing  on  a wanting 1 ‘ . troubled  himself  with  think- 

snent  soil.it  has  not  the  heart  of  the  former,  should  never  nave  xr  .ornot  Like  the 

Thus,  in  the  present  age,  Monti  has  successfully  mg  wh  ^ he  sfnks  ..  with  compulsion 

ed  the  style  of  Dante,  fXirZS!  £ ^ftablriousSt.’’  His  natural  tend.n^ 


sures  more  vaiuame  u.... 

button,  0,  a 

necklace  of^olou^-:^^ 


roe  jiiiiauciii«.s  , - unwards.  That  he  may  soar,  u » u j 

several  eminent  countrymen  of ’our own.  But  P “ h should  not  struggle  to  Ml.  H 
never  will  Italy  produce  another  Inferno,  or  sary  in  American  Cacique  who,  possessing 

England  another' Hamlet.  We  look  on  the  re*mhl« J, met*  which™ 
beauties  of  the  modern  imitations  with  feeling  d ciet}es  are  esteemed  the  mostprec  . 

similar  to  those  with  which  we  see  flowers  dis-  P°“s^  , unconscious  of  their  value,  and  gave 

nosed  in  vases  to  ornament  the  drawing-rooms  of  was  utterly  ^ ^ ^nal 

a capital.  We  doubtless  regard  them  with  pleas- 
ure, with  greater  pleasure,  perhaps,  because,  in 
the  midst  of  a place  ungenial  to  them,  they  re- 
mind us  of  the  distant  spots  on  which  they 

flourish  in  spontaneous  exuberance.  But  we  i-,oWi. 

miss  the  sap,  the  freshness,  and  the  bloom.  Or,  We  attempted  to  sj!ow  th^0’n  dcvelops 

if  we  may  borrow  another  illustration  from  e Js  exten<jed  and  as  the  re  should 

Queen  Scheherezade,  we  would  compare  the  ^ the  jmitative  arts  decay.  ™ 
writers  of  this  school  to  the  jewepers  ^ho  were  therefore  expect  that  the  0f 

employed  to  complete  the  unfinished  windows  commence  in  the  edu<?  con5tantly 

of  the'  palace  of  Aladdin.  Whatever  skill  or  ™ And  this,  in  fact, 

cost  could  do  was  done.  Palace  and  bazaar  ^ The  few  great ^ works  of  WjJP  ^ 

were  ransacked  for  precious  stones.  Yet  the  icb  pear  in  a critical  age  ar  * , men. 

artists,  with  all  their  dexterity,  with  all  their  ^ excJption>  the  works  of  uned“  L trans- 
assiduity, and  with  all  their  vast  means,  w^e  TbuSj  at  a time  when  Pers?ns,° ' universi- 
unable  to  produce  anything  comparable  to  the  French  romances,  and  when 

J - -V  .Wh«  order  had  ^ celebrated  royal 


wonders  which  a spirit  of  a higher  order  had 
wrought  in  a single  night. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dry  den. 

We  have  said  that  the  critical  and  poetical 
faculties  are  not  only  distinct,  but  almost  incom- 
patible. The  state  of  our  literature  during  the 


ties  celebrated  royai  Unkc r produced 

tritons  and  fauns,  a Preach'"S  k { hn»n 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  fiayley 

startled  a generation  wine  adventures  of 

and  Beattie  great  poets.  withth  Qf the 

lacuiues  are  nui  umjr  - — — m ^ rv^hnnter  Even  in  me  i*"1-  r . d 

patible.  The  state  of  our  literature  during  the  Tam  O Sh  fashionable  P°ettJf^ 

reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  is  a few  yest.ges  of  ^ 

strong  confirmation  of  this  remark.  The  great-  natjon  of  earlier  times.  It 

est  works  of  imagination  that  the  world  has  ever  . b:ected  to  the  rules  of  g°°Q  . js  and 

seen  were  produced  at  that  period.  The  na-  ba(j  completely  tainted  W 8^ 

tional  taste,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  the  last  fectatioi  tgSque  conceits  and  the1 

degree  detestable.  Alliterations,  puns,  antitheti-  sonnete.  1 g J in  the  time  of  J . 
cafforms  of  expression,  lavishly  employed  where  of  composiuon  . 

no  corresponding  apposition  existed  between  the  Temple.  But,  thoug  ..  ture 

thoughts  expressed,  strained  allegories,  pedantic  hall  and  at  ge  Temp  ^ dKay,  thel>«^ 

allusions,  everything,  in  short,  quaint  and  af-  lu/f.f  *e±°“"  "n  its  perfection.  Tb« 
fected,  in  matter  and  manner,  made  up  what  pf*k  v,.n  esnctuary  in  the  theatres, 
was  then  considered  as  fine  writing.  The  elo-  ha  a taste  was  not  better  , 

quer.ee  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  die  council-  of  ^"(Honourable  and  Sin^”E%e, 
board  was  deformed  by  conceits  which  would  of  th  g , metaphystcal  lo  . nesS 

have  disgraced  the  rhyming  shepherds  of  an  Lords  nation  retained  all lts  uation 

Italian  academy.  The'  king  quibbled  on  the  but”h.°^ 

throne.  We  might,  indeed,  console  ourselves  and  J*  ^rrone0Usly  bestowed,  but  w 
by  reflecting  that  his  majesty  was  a fool.  But  mlght  never  in  the  wro  %;dactic 

the  chancellor  quibbled  in  concert  from  the  and  Jfug  > bad  tainted  .icbed the 

wool-sack:  and  the  chancellor  was  Francis  ri^l^nd  partiaUy 

Bacon.  It  is  needless  to  mention  Sidney  and  poetry ha  ...  A DQbie  and  the  lea  Q 

the  whole  tribe  of  Euphuists;  for  Shakspeare  drama.  ” t burning-g^es.  1 

himself,  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived,  falls  comparing  ^y_  coyness  to  an 
into  the  same  fault  whenever  he  means  to  be  terrestrial  g » mpasses,  and  an  u req  ^ 
particularly  fine.  While  he  abandons  himself  to  sence  to  a pa  . remainder*man 

the  impulse  of  his  imagination  his  compositions  passion  to  tn 
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. Juliet  leaning  from  the  balcony,  and 
da  smiling  over  the  chess-board,  sent  home 
spectators,  as  kind  and  simple-hearted  as 
aster  and  mistress  of  Fletcher’s  Ralpho,  to 
emselves  to  sleep. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dryden. 

, low  as  was  the  state  of  our  poetry  during 
'<1  war  and  the  Protectorate,  a still  deeper 
as  at  hand.  Hitherto  our  literature  had 
diomatic.  In  mind,  as  in  situation,  we  had 
islanders.  The  revolutions  in  our-  taste, 
he  revolutions  in  our  government,  had 
sttled  without  the  interference  of  strangers, 
his  state  of  things  continued,  the  same 
rinciples  of  reasoning  which  about  this 
ere  applied  with  unprecedented  success 
ry  part  of  philosophy  would  soon  have 
:ted  our  ancestors  to  a sounder  code  of 
m.  There  were  already  strong  signs  of 
ement.  Our  prose  had  at  length  worked 
clear  from  those  quaint  conceits  which 
jformed  almost  every  metrical  composi- 
The  parliamentary  debates,  and  the 
atic  correspondence,  of  that  eventful 
had  contributed  much  to  this  reform.  In 
ustling  times  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
ik  and  write  to  the  purpose.  The  ab- 
:s  of  Puritanism  had,  perhaps,  done  more, 
time  when  that  odious  style  which  de- 
he  writings  of  Hall  and  of  Lord  Bacon 
most  universal,  had  appeared  that  stu- 
s work,  the  English  Bible, — a book 
;f  everything  else  in  our  language  Should 
■vould  alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole 
of  its  beauty  and  power.  The  respect 
he  translators  felt  for  the  original  pre- 
them  from  adding  any  of  the  hideous 
ons  then  in  fashion.  The  ground-work 
version,  indeed,  was  of  an  earlier  age. 
niliarity  with  which  the  Puritans,  on 
very  occasion,  used  the  Scripture  phrases 
doubt  very  ridiculous ; but  it  produced 
ects.  It  was  a cant ; but  it  drove  out  a 
more  offensive. 

Lord  Macaulay  : John  Dryden. 
lighest  kind  of  poetry  is,  in  a great 
independent  of  tnose  circumstances 
gulate  the  style  of  composition  in  prose, 
that  inferior  species  of  poetry  which 
to  it  the  case  is  widely  different.  In  a 
1 the  good  sense  and  good  taste  which 
ded  out  affectation  from  moral  and 
reatises  would,  in  the  natural  course  of 
ive  effected  a similar  reform  in  the  son- 
he  ode.  The  rigour  of  the  victorious 
iad  relaxed.  A dominant  religion  is 
etic.  The  government  connived  at 
representations.  The  influence  of 
e was  once  more  felt.  But  darker 
5 approaching.  A foreign  yoke  was 
wed  on  our  literature.  Charles,  sur- 
>y  the  companions  of  his  long  exile, 

> govern  a nation  which  ought  never 
Rt  him  out  or  never  to  have  received 

Every  year  which  he  had  passed 
angers  Lad  rendered  him  more  unfit 


to  rule  his  countrymen.  In  France  he  had  seen 
the  refractory  magistracy  humbled,  and  royal 
prerogative,  though  exercised  by  a foreign  priest 
in  the  name  of  a child,  victorious  over  all  oppo- 
sition. This  spectacle  naturally  gratified  a prince 
to  whose  family  the  opposition  of  Parliaments 
had  been  so  fatal.  Politeness  was  his  solitary 
good  quality.  The  insults  which  he  had  suffered 
in  Scotland  taught  him  to  prize  it.  The  effem 
inacy  and  apathy  of  his  disposition  fitted  him 
to  excel  in  it.  The  elegance  and  vivacity  of  the 
French  manners  fascinated  him.  With  the 
political  maxims  and  the  social  habits  of  his 
favourite  people  he  adopted  their  taste  in  com- 
position, and,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  soon 
rendered  it  fashionable,  partly  by  direct  patron- 
age,  but  still  more  by  that  contemptible  policy 
which  for  a time  made  England  the  last  of  the 
nations,  and  raised  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  a 
height  of  power  and  fame  such  as  no  French 
sovereign  had  ever  before  attained.  It  was  to 
please  Charles  that  rhyme  was  first  introduced 
into  our  plays.  Thus,  a rising  blow,  which 
would  at  any  time  have  been  mortal,  was  dealt 
to  the  English  Drama,  then  just  recovering 
from  its  languishing  condition.  Two  detestable 
manners,  the  indigenous  and  the  imported,  were 
now  in  a state  of  alternate  conflict  and  amal- 
gamation. The  bombastic  meanness  of  the 
new  style  was  blended  with  the  ingenious  ab- 
surdity of  the  old;  and  the  mixture  produced 
something  which  the  world  had  never  before 
seen,  and  which  we  hope  it  will  never  see 
| again, — something  by  the  side  of  which  the 
worst  nonsense  of  all  other  ages  appears  to 
advantage, — something  which  those  who  have 
attempted  to  caricature  it  have,  against  their 
will,  been  forced  to  flatter, — of  which  the  tragedy 
of  Bayes  is  a very  favourable  specimen.  What 
Lord  Dorset  observed  to  Edward  Howard 
might  have  been  addressed  to  almost  all  his 
contemporaries, — 

“ A*  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fall 
Swifter  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all ; 

So,  in  this  way  of  writing  without  thinking 
Thou  hast  a strange  alacrity  in  sinking.'* 

Lord  Macaulay  : yohn  Dryden. 

Wherein  especially  does  the  poetry  of  our 
times  differ  from  that  of  the  last  century?  Ninety- 
nine  persons  out  of  a hundred  would  answer 
that  the  poetry  of  the  last  century  was  correct, 
but  cold  and  mechanical,  and  that  the  poetry  of 
our  time,  though  wild  and  irregular,  presented 
far  more  vivid  images  and  excited  the  passions 
far  more  strongly  than  that  of  Parnell,  of  Addi- 
son, or  of  Pope.  In  the  same  manner  we  con- 
stantly hear  it  said  that  the  poets  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  had  far  more  genius,  but  far  less  cor- 
rectness, than  those  of  the  age  of  Anne.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  some  in- 
compatibility, some  antithesis,  between  correct- 
ness and  creative  power.  We  rather  suspect 
that  this  notion  arises  merely  from  an  abuse  of 
words,  and  that  it  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
of  the  fallacies  which  perplex  the  science  of 
criticism. 
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What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poetry  ? If 
by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules 
which  have  their  foundation  m truth  and  m the 
principles  of  human  nature,  then  correctness 
only  another  name  for  excellence.  y 

rectness  be  meant  the  conformity  “rulesPuf'y 
arbitrary,  correctness  may  be  another  name  for 
dulness  and  absurdity.  . f » _iv 

A writer  who  describes  visible  objects  falsely 
and  violates  the  propriety  of  < 

who  makes  the  mountains  "nod  their  drowsy 

heads”  at  night,  or  a dying  man  take  leave  ot 
the  world  with  a rant  like  Maximin,  may  be 
said,  in  the  high  and  just  sense  of  the  phrase, 
to  write  incorrectly.  He  violates  the  first  great 
law  of  his  art.  His  imitation  is  altogether  un- 
like the  thing  imitated.  The  four  poets  who 
are  most  eminently  free  from  incorrectness  o 
this  description  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton.  They  are,  therefore,  m one  sense 
and  that  the  best  sense,  the  most  correct  of  poets, 
Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Byron , June,  1531 


When  it  is  said  that  Virgil,  though  he  had 
less  genius  than  Homer,  was  a more  correct 
writer,  what  sense  is  attached  to  the  word  cor- 
rectness? Is  it  meant  that  the  story  of  the 
ALneid  is  developed  more  skilfully  than  that  ot 
the  Odyssey?  that  the  Roman  describes  the 
face  of  the  external  world,  or  the  emotions  ot 
the  mind,  more  accurately  than  the  Greek? 
that  the  characters  of  Achates  and  Mnestheus 
are  more  nicely  discriminated,  and  more  con- 
sistently supported,  than  those  of  Achilles,  ot 
Nestor,  and  of  Ulysses?  The  fact  incontestably 
is  that,  for  every  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  poetry  which  can  be  found  in  Homer, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  twenty  in  Virgil. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  perhaps  of  all  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  that  which  is  commonly 
considered  as  the  most  incorrect.  Yet  it  seems 
to  us  infinitely  more  correct  in  the  sound  sense 
of  the  term,  than  what  are  called  the  most 
correct  plays  of  the  most  correct  dramatists. 
Compare  it,  for  example,  with  the  Iphigdnie  of 
Racine.  We  are  sure  that  the  Greeks  of  Shak- 
Bpeare  bear  a far  greater  resemblance  than  the 
Greeks  of  Racine  to  the  real  Greeks  who  be- 
sieged Troy;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Greeks 
of  Shakspeare  are  human  beings,  and  the  Greeks 
of  Racine  mere  names,  mere  words  printed  in 
capitals  at  the  head  of  paragraphs  of  declama- 
tion. Racine,  it  is  true,  would  have  shuddered 
at  making  a warrior  at  the  siege  of  Troy  quote 
Aristotle.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  avoid  a 
sirgle  anachronism,  when  the  whole  play  is 
one  anachronism,  the  sentiments  and  phrases 
of  Versailles  in  the  camp  of  Aulis? 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
word  correctness,  we  think  that  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Coleridge,  are  far  more 
correct  poets  than  those  who  are  commonly  ex- 
tolled as  the  models  of  correctness, — Pope,  for 
example,  and  Addison.  The  single  description 
of  a moonlight  night  in  Pope’s  Iliad  contains 
more  inaccuracies  than  can  be  found  in  all  the 
Excursion.  There  is  not  a single  scene  in  Cato, 


Sltfprop^ oTctStl^f  SSw? 

K£S3fc=%- 

with  the  correctness  of  painting.  P 

by  Addison.  d coyness 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  wo  ^ 

used  by  those  who  say,  was  ^ most 

Pursuits  of  Literature,  that  Pope  (Q  pope 
correct  of  English  poets^t am ^ ^ ^ 
came  the  late  Mr.  Glf‘°  .i,e  praise  of 

and  value  of  that  Md  * 

which  is  denied  to  MacWh,  ,nd 

Othello,  and  given  to  .Ho°  ? We  can  dis- 
to  all  the  Seatoman  pnze-^ems?  W ^ ... 


the  Seatoman  prize-pocu.=». 
cover  no  eternal  rule,  no  ru  e om^  shakspearc 
and  in  the  nature  of  thing  . than  Pop€. 

does  not  observe  much  more  Y conforming 
But  if  by  correctness  he  mean  in  w 

to  a narrow  legislation  w the  show0f 

the  mala  in  so,  multip  * .j-  ^ correctness 

a reason,  the  mala  fr ? Ceremoni- 
he  meant  a strict  attention  to  certoin^  ^ 
ous  observances,  which  are  n roenl|0r 

to  poetry  than  etiquette  t _g  g devot,on, 
than  the  washings  of  a Phamee  ^ ^ 
then,  assuredly,  Pope  m ay  .f  the  codc  were  a 
poet  than  Shakspeare  > * . w be  a more 

Fittle  altered,  Colley  Cibber  mighty  well  be 
correct  poet  than  P°P  • , correctness  be  a 

doubted  whether  this  kind  fault. 

And  has  poetry  no  bOTljj* 

mutable  principles?  P r^ulation ? Jh 
mere  matter  of  ar  ;J^cutcheons  and  bear- 
heralds  tell  us  that  «rt^n..^sChand  that  to  P“ 
ings  denote  certain  condmon^  lsis  false 

colours  on  colours  or  ®etfr^ersed.  if 
blazonry.  If  all  th,s  new-fashioned,  |f 

coat  of  arms  in  Europe  w be  placed 

it  were  decreed  that lor nf  ^ ot,  that  o 


it  were  decreea  imu  or>  thai  »>«■ 

but  on  argent,  or  arB“  , , loteage.  . 

gitiraacy  should  be  denoted  by  ,» 

whood  by  a bend,  he  V"  becaus  the 
1st  as  good  as  the0'  ^ for  noth 

new  and  the  old  wouM bort.^  . 


I1VS  ~ 

ing.  The  mummery  oi  ^ e than  tb« 

Dragon,  as  it  has  no  n°‘hf0  Tmy  well: i* 
which  caprice  has  may 

mit  to  any  laws  vhich'P  '“"f'.nd 

it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  tha  g rudest  >» 
to  the  power  of  which  Since" 

the  most  enlightened,  bea  .^ed,  e*»T 

grst  great  masterpieces  w«'.Pworid  h«b«” 
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pined  again  Religions,  and  languages  and 
forms  .f  gove.nment,  and  usages  (/private  life" 
and  modes  oi  thinking,  all  have  undergone  a 
successor  of  revolutions.  Everything  has  nassed 
KobfUn‘he  /eatures  oT'na^re  ^d^he 

which Yt  S affld  the  m]racles  of  »>at  art  of 
man  .Lh  ?ffice  t0  reflect  back  the  heart  of 
roan  and  the  features  of  nature.  Those  two 
strange  old  poems,  the  wonder  of  ninety  gener- 

wmm’and  .rtain  *“  their  freshnesa-  They  still 
the  Htoroi*  r"eraUOn  °f  minds  «nriched  by 
am  i n °.f  man5,  nal,ons  and  ages.  They 
£*?  r eT  »retched  translations,  the  d* 
light  of  school-boys.  Having  survived  ten 
thousand  capricious  fashions,  having  seen  sue 
of  crit,cism  becUe  obfoL,::  .hey 

of  ri.T  fV  ns,  immortal  with  the  immortality 
of  !„r  1 when  perused  in  the  study 

chanted  af  the  h ” “o  when  lhey  werc 

chanted  at  the  banquet  of  an  Ionian  prince. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Byron. 

baS^Xrf  the  few  lines  of  Mere- 

audes,  stand  higher  in  purity,  as  in  the  life  of 
Poetry,  than  all  the  Christian  hexametrists 

Milman. 
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far ^vP^!hSMringiinJlhe  high  regions  of 
him^  th  h garland  and  Slngin g robes  about 
Milton. 

ornament  ^eing  n°  necessa»7  adjunct  or  true 
wmkT  eL,  E°ei?  or  good  vefse,  in  longer 
baronc  !tP  ?a  y’  ^Ut  the  invention  of  a bar- 
metre  ^ f°  Set  °ff  wretched  matler  and  lame 
p ‘ Milton. 

But,  to  pursue  the  business  of  this  essav  T 

crerius^r ' \S  nh°Ught  that  in  Poesie,  Virgil,  Lu- 
excel  ??  and  H?race  do  many  degrees 

.the  rest;  and  signally,  Virgil  in  hi* 

there  “ f mari  maX  ^ easily  discern  that 
thl  tuZZ  ln  his  ^neids  to  which 

fife  hadhhe  h°aHd1haVe  glVCn  a ,ittle  more  ofthe 
h s AV,*  h leiSUrei  and  the  fifth  book  of 
aNofove  I8"61"8  t°Jme  the  most  perfect.  I 
^omuch  fo^  hk^  Td  wjlling,y  read  him  ; not 
the  truth  anH  1Sr!r  C’  for  hls  own  worth,  and 

ments.  hAsdfor°  TUy  °f  hjS  ?pinions  and  judg- 

anH  . Terence,  I find  the  queintness 

able  lively  "to?  the  Latin  ton£ue  so  admir- 
movements  of  T*  manners’  and  the 

me  at  everv  tur^  sou1’ , l.hat  our  actions  throw 
him  so  oftTho^^Up°n  hlm  ; and  1 cannot  read 
g^ce  and  l£  / d°n°t  still  discover  some  new 
Se  we"^^;.  ^ “ ,ived  near  Virgil’s 

him  with  Lucretius  T”*  shou,d  < compare 
that  the  • . a“» 1 confess,  of  opinion 

a belief  n>  Par,son  is,  m truth,  very  unequal : 

^rfmtfTnwfe,eTSS’  1 haVe  ™ch  ado  * 

lent  passLel  *“  Jen  1 meet  Wlth  some  excel- 

•ncie^Ti  m Lucretius I think  the 

those  Who  comn'ly  J,eason  t0  be  angry  with 
Lucretius  rrilh^rgil  Wi‘h  Tere"Ce* than 
Montaigne  : 

-Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxvii. 


ihZ!!  ■ rh°  have  once  made  ‘heir  court  to 
those  mistresses  without  portions,  the  Muses 
are  never  likely  to  set  up  for  fortunes.  ' 

Pope. 

Pretty  conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glittering 
expressions,  and  something  of  a neat  cast  of 
verse,  are  properly  the  dress,  gems  oj  llose 
ornaments  of  poetry.  Fopk:  Z^ 

r/hat  ®an. makes  a mean  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
hu  ‘S  ™eas,uring  syllables  and  coupling 
rhymes  when  be  should  be  mending  his  owS 
soul  and  secunng  his  own  immortality. 

Pope. 

Poets  are  allowed  the  same  liberty  in  then 
descriptions  and  comparisons  as  paintere  in  theii 
draperies  and  ornaments.  Prior 

By  cutting  off  the  sense  at  the  end  of  every 
firet  line,  which  must  always  rhyme  to  the  next 
following,  is  produced  too  frequent  an  identity 
in  sound,  and  brings  every  couplet  to  the  point 
of  an  epigram.  Pri0r. 

There  are  so  many  tender  and  holy  emotions 
flying  about  m our  inward  world,  which,  like 
angels,  can  never  assume  the  body  of  an  out- 
wurd  act ; so  many  rich  and  lovely  flowers  spring 
up  which  bear  no  seed,  that  it  is  a happinesf 
poetry  was  invented,  which  receives  into  its 
limbus  all  these  incorporeal  spirits,  and  the 
perfume  of  all  these  flowers. 

Richter. 

It  is  a shallow  criticism  that  would  define 
poetry  as  confined  to  literary  productions  in 
rhyme  and  metre.  The  written  poem  is  only 
poetry  talking,  and  the  statue,  the  picture,  and 
™^US,C;>  composition  are  poetry  acting. 
Milton  and  Goethe  at  their  desks  were  not  more 
truly  poets  than  Phidias  with  his  chisel,  Raphael 
at  his  easel,  or  deaf  Beethoven  bending  over 
nis  piano,  inventing  and  producing  strains  which 
r could  never  hope  to  hear.  The  love 

of  the  ideal,  the  clinging  to  and  striving  after 
first  principles  of  beauty,  is  ever  the  character- 
istic of  the  poet,  and  whether  he  speaks  his 
truth  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
pen,  the  perfect  statue,  or  the  lofty  strain,  he  is 
still  the  sharer  in  the  same  high  nature.  Next 
to  blind  Milton  describing  Paradise,  that  same 
Beethoven  composing  symphonies  and  oratorios 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  we  know.  Milton 
saw  not,  and  Beethoven  heard  not;  but  the 
sense  of  beauty  was  upon  them,  and  they  fain 
must  speak.  Arts  may  be  learned  by  application 
proportions  and  attitudes  may  be  studied  and 
repeated — mathematical  principles  may  be,  and 
have  been,  comprehended  and  adopted;  but  yet 
there  has  not  been  hewn  from  the  marble  a 
second  Apollo,  and  no  measuring  by  compasses 
will  ever  give  the  secret  of  its  power.  The 
ideal  dwelt  in  the  sculptor’s  mind,  and  his 
hands  fashioned  a statue  which  yet  teaches  it  to 
the  world.  Ruskin. 

. Has  not  a poet  more  virtues  and  vices  within 
his  circle  ? Cannot  he  observe  their  in/  uenccs 
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m their  oppositions  and  conjunctions,  in  their 
altitudes  and  depressions  ? He  shall  sooner  find 
ink  than  nature  exhausted. 

Rymer : 

Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age. 

\ good  piece,  the  painters  say,  must  have  good 
muscling,  as  well  as  colouring  and  drapery. 

Shaftesbury. 

The  Greeks  named  the  poet  noarrfc,  which 
name,  as  the  most  excellent,  hath  gone  through 
other  languages.  It  cometh  of  this  word  iroieiv, 
to  make ; wherein,  I know  not  whether  by  luck 
or  wisdom,  we  Englishmen  have  met  with  the  j 
Greeks  in  calling  him  a maker. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and 
Douglas  that  I found  not  my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a trumpet.  Sir  P.  SIDNEY. 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  in  special  reputa- 
tion, and  methinks  not  without  great  cause ; for 
besides  their  sweet  inventions,  and  most  witty 
lays,  they  have  always  used  to  set  forth  the 
praises  of  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Edmund  Spenser. 


greatness  in  the  mind,  are  inspired  by  the  Muse* 
in  such  pathetic  language,  that  all  we  find  in 
prose  authors  towards  the  raising  and  improving 
of  these  passions  is,  in  comparison,  but  cold  o. 
lukewarm  at  the  best.  There  is  besides  a cer- 
tain elevation  of  soul,  a sedate  magnanimity, 
and  a noble  turn  of  virtue,  that  distinguishes 
the  hero  from  the  plain  honest  man,  to  which 
verse  only  can  raise  us. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  98. 

Almost  all  poets  of  a fiist-rale  escelksct- 
dramatic  poets  above  all— have  been  nearly 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  as .the 
their  compositions.  Nor  has  the  first  m]un 
ously  affected  the  second.  Witness  the  seventy 
dramas  of  iEschylus,  the  more  than  ninety  of 
Euripides,  the  hundred  and  thirteen  of  S P 

cies  P And  if  we  consider  the  few  years  dunng 

which  Shakspeare  wrote,  his  f™ltfu1!"“s  larj 
less  extraordinary.  The  vein  b- 
and  copious  one,  and  has  flowed [ freely  U ^ 
keeping  itself  free  and  clear  by  th  J7 
its  constant  ebullition.  And  1 Jf  . t havC 
explicable:  it  is  not  so  much  they  that  na 
spoken  as  the  nation  that  has  spoken  by  ^ 


The  Lacedemonians  were  more  excited  to 
desire  of  honour  with  the  excellent  verses  of 
the  poet  Tirtneus  than  with  all  the  exhortations 
of  their  captains. 

Edmund  Spenser  : Ireland. 

“I  have  always  been  of  opinion,”  says  he, 
“that  virtue  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart  of 
man  when  it  comes  recommended  by  the  pow- 
erful charms  of  poetry.  The  most  active  prin- 
ciple in  our  mind  is  the  imagination;  to  it  a 
good  poet  makes  his  court  perpetually,  and  by 
this  faculty  takes  care  to  gain  it  first.  Our  pas- 
sions and  inclinations  come  over  next ; and  our 
reason  surrenders  itself  with  pleasure  in  the 
end.  Thus  the  whole  soul  is  insensibly  betrayed 
into  morality,  by  bribing  the  fancy  with  beau- 
tiful and  agreeable  images  of  those  very  things 
that  in  the  books  of  the  philosophers  appear 
austere  and  have  at  the  best  but  a kind  of  for- 
bidding aspect.  In  a word,  the  poets  do,  as  it 
were,  strew  the  rough  paths  of  virtue  so  full  of 
flowers,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  the  uneasi- 
ness of  them;  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  pleasures,  and  the  most  bewitching 
allurements,  at  the  time  we  are  making  progress 
in  the  severest  duties  of  life.” 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  98. 

If,  therefore,  I were  blessed  with  a son,  in 
order  to  the  forming  of  his  manners,  which  is 
making  him  truly  my  son,  I should  be  continu- 
ally putting  into  his  hand  some  fine  poet.  The 
graceful  sentences  and  the  manly  sentiments  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  every  great  and 
sublime  writer  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
ornamental  and  valuable  furniture  that  can  be 
for  a young  gentleman’s  head : methinks  they 
show  like  so  much  rich  embroidery  upon  the 
brain.  Let  me  add  to  this,  that  humanity,  and 
tenderness,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 


POISONING. 

Of  all  the  old  times  that  are/™'’ 1 gjd" 
one  gone  more  complete! ly  an  ,;ns! 

»an  the  old  hmoef^“  '”ki»g  ftoughB  «">• 

oison  was  one  of  the  waiting  “■  s , 

son  to  all;  when  deadly po 

sight  be  administered  ei*er  by  look  ^ ^ 

rell  as  by  deed,  and  when  1 mis. 

:asy  by  the  constant  rising  o element 

rust.  Vor  centuries  this 

,f  social  life  in  Eur°Pe’/^ 

han  the  danger,  yet  the  dange * f gain  was 

Death  feuds  were  frequent,  lust  at  ufc 

leld  less  in  check  than  it  is  » . e ^ and 

vas  of  less  account  than  we  n ^ utterly 

:he  means  of  positive  dete  p rank  and 

inadequate  that  a remote  P?551^  ertainty  of 

stake,  when  weighed  against  the  certa^ 

gain,  pressed  little  on  the  mj Words. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY- 

The  real  price  of  wants  to  ac 

thing  really  costs  to  "f  acquiring  it- 

quire  it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  ^ 4 SMlTH. 

Every  tax  must  finally  be 
or  other  of  those  three  different  J ^ them  in. 
[rent,  profit,  or  wages],  or  SmiTh. 

differently.  _ . j.able  to 

An  injudicious  re*der  “^'j^hUtotiiu'5 
be  misled  by  the  circumstance  tt,(,i 

and  travellers  occupy  Whatever  is  «• 

is  natural)  with  the  relation  of  wna 
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markable , and  different  from  what  commonly 
takes  place  in  their  own  time  or  country.  They 
do  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
human  life  (which  are  precisely  what  furnish 
the  data  on  which  political  economy  proceeds} 
but  on  everything  that  appears  an  exception  to 
general  rules,  and  in  any  way  such  as  could 
not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sort  of  in- 
formation which  the  political  economist  wants  is 
introduced,  for  the  most  part,  only  incidentally 
and  obliquely;  and  is  to  be  collected,  imper- 
.ct/y»  fr°m  scattered  allusions.  So  that  if  you 
will  give  a rapid  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  his- 
tory of  these  islands  from  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
£*5“*  t0  fce  Present  day,  you  will  find 
that  the  differences  between  the  two  states  of 
the  country,  in  most  of  the  points  with  which 
our  science  is  conversant,  are  but  very  imper- 
fectly accounted  for  in  the  main  outline  of  the 
narrative. 

If  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  a full 
report  of  the  common  business  and  common 
conversation,  m the  markets,  the  shops,  and  the 
wharfs  of  Athens  and  Piraeus,  for  a single  day, 
it  would  probably  throw  more  light  on  the  state 
of  Greece  at  that  time,  in  all  that  political 
economy  is  most  concerned  with,  than  all  the 
histories  that  are  extant  put  together. 

Whately  : 

In  trod.  Lects.  on  Polit.  Econ. 


POLITICS. 

For  my  own  part,  I think  a man  makes  an 
dious  and  despicable  figure,  that  is  violent  in  a 
party;  but  a woman  is  too  sincere  to  mitigate 
r.rf/Ury  0fiher  PnnciPles  with  temper  and  dis- 
cretion and  to  act  with  that  caution  and  reserved- 

nfnir  . h art  re(luisite  in  our  sex.  When  this 
“I  ^ f?8  int°  them’ il  throws  them 
into  ten  thousand  heats  and  extravagances ; their 

S?U  S sJet  no  hounds  to  their  love  or 
i , hatred;  and  whether  a whig  or  a tory,  a 
b/ih w a gal,f  nt»  an  opera  or  a puppet-show, 
enar  °bje^t  U:  the  Passion,  while  it  reigns, 
engrosses  the  whole  woman. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  57. 
c0Iht"Vann0t^  ! gr*ater  Juderaent  befall  a 

county  than  sueh  a dreadfuI  spiri[  of  d.v.sjon  as 

m"kia,brVer”m!nt  int0  two  distinct  Pe°Pl«.  and 
makes  them  greater  strangers  and  more  averse 

different*"0!^  Were  actUally  two 

The  effects  of  such  a division 

reeJrt To' 1“!  ‘°ihe  ,ast  de8ree.  0">y  with 
common  H advantaees  which  they  give  the 
thev^  my'  but  *°  ,h0«  Private  evils  which 
5,  '*'  ln  *e  heart  of  almost  every  par- 
I*"”''™' , This  influence  is  very  fatal  both 
sinks  the  m°ra  s ,an<*  their  understandings;  it 

destroys  Vlrtue  a nati°n*  and  not  only  so,  but 
oestroys  even  common  sense. 

violencp°US  spirit»  wIien  it  rages  in  its  full 
«hed  5 ^ in  civiI  war  and  blood- 

? " 15  under  its  greatest  restraints 
y reaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction. 


calumny,  and  a partial  administration  of  jus- 
tice.  In  a word,  it  fills  a nation  with  spleen  and 
rancour,  and  extinguishes  all  the  seeds  of  good 
nature,  compassion,  and  humanity. 

ADDISON:  Spectator,  No.  125. 

No  authors  draw  upon  themselves  more  dis- 
pleasure than  those  who  deal  in  political  mat- 
ters, which  is  justly  incurred,  considering  that 
spirit  of  rancour  and  virulence  with  which 
works  of  this  nature  abound.  Addison. 

Men  who  possess  a state  of  neutrality  in  times 
ot  public  danger  desert  the  interests  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  Addison. 

A British  ministry  ought  to  be  satisfied  if,  al 
lowing  to  every  particular  man  that  his  private 
scheme  is  wisest,  they  can  persuade  him  that, 
next  to  his  own  plan,  that  of  the  government  is 
the  most  eligible.  Addison. 

We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  a revo- 
Iution  [1689]  as  happy  in  its  consequences,  as 
tull  of  the  marks  of  a divine  contrivance,  as  any 
age  or  country  can  show.  Atterbury. 

The  causes  and  motives  of  seditions  are,  in- 
novation  in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  in  laws 
and  customs,  breaking  of  laws  and  privileges, 
general  oppression,  advancement  of  unworthy 
persons,  strangers,  deaths,  disbanded  soldiers, 
factions  grown  desperate;  and  whatsoever  in 
offending  people  joined  and  knitted  them  in  a 
common  cause.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVI.,  Of  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

As  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural  body, 
so  are  there  mountebanks  for  the  politic  body ; 
men  that  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or 
three  experiments,  but  want  the  grounds  of  sci- 
ence, and  therefore  cannot  hold  out. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  pernicious 
to  monarchies;  for  they  raise  an  obligation  par- 
amount to  obligations  of  sovereignty,  and  make 
the  king  tanquam  unus  ex  nobis. 

Lord  Bacon. 

If  a man  so  temper  his  actions  as  in  some  one 
of  them  he  doth  content  every  faction,  the  music 
of  praise  will  be  fuller.  Lord  Bacon. 

I will  say  positively  and  resolutely  that  it  is 
impossible  an  elective  monarchy  should  be  so 
free  and  absolute  as  an  hereditary. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Where  the  people  are  well  educated,  the  ait 
of  piloting  a state  is  best  learned  from  the 
writings  of  Plato.  Bishop  Berkeley. 

In  general,  all  mankind  will  agree  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  reposed  in  such  persons  in 
whom  these  qualifies  are  most  likely  to  be  found 
the  perfection  of  which  is  among  the  attributes 
of  Him  who  is  emphatically  styled  the  Supreme 
Being ; the  three  great  requisites,  I mean,  of 
wisdom,  of  goodness,  and  of  power:  wisdom, 
to  discern  the  real  interest  of  the  community; 
goodness,  to  endeavour  always  to  puisue  that 
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real  interest;  and  strength,  or  power,  to  carry 
this  knowledge  and  intention  into  action.  I nese 
are  the  natural  foundations  of  sovereignty,  and 
these  are  the  requisites  that  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  well-constituted  frame  of  government. 

Blackstonb  : 

Comment.:  Of  the  Nature  of  Laws  in  General. 

Political  reason  is  a computing  principle, 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing, 
morally,  and  not  metaphysically,  or  mathemat- 
ically, true  moral  demonstrations. 

} Burke. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where 
obedience  ought  to  end  and  resistance  begin,  is 
faint,  obscure,  and  not  easily  definable. 

* Burke. 

1 believe  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare 
of  men  immediately  passing  over  a clear  marked 
line  of  virtue  into  declared  vice  and  corruption. 
There  are  a sort  of  middle  tints  and  shades  be- 
tween the  two  extremes ; there  is  something 
uncertain  on  the  confines  of  the  two  empires 
which  they  first  pass  through,  and  which  renders 
the  change  easy  and  imperceptible.  There  are 
even  a sort  of  splendid  impositions  so  well  con- 
trived, that,  at  the  very  time  the  path  of  recti- 
tude is  quitted  forever,  men  seem  to  be  advancing 
into  some  higher  and  nobler  road  of  public 
conduct.  Not  that  such  impositions  are  strong 
enough  in  themselves ; but  a powerful  interest, 
often  concealed  from  those  whom  it  affects, 
works  at  the  bottom,  and  secures  the  operation. 

Burke : 

On  “ The  Present  State  of  the  Nation ,”  1769 


I had  indeed  often  reflected  on  that  subject 
[political  society]  before  I could  prevail  on  my- 
self to  communicate  my  reflections  to  anybody. 
They  were  generally  melancholy  enough;  as 
those  usually  are  which  carry  us  beyond  the 
mere  surface  of  things;  and  which  would  un- 
doubtedly make  the  lives  of  all  thinking  men 
extremely  miserable,  if  the  same  philosophy 
which  caused  the  grief  did  not  at  the  same  time 
administer  the  comfort.  BURKE : 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society , 1 7 5^- 

The  very  name  of  a politician,  a statesman,  is 
sure  to  cause  terror  and  hatred ; it  has  always 
connected  with  it  the  ideas  of  treachery,  cruelty, 
fraud,  and  tyranny ; and  those  writers  who  have 
faithfully  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  state-free- 
masonry have  ever  been  held  in  general  detes- 
tation, for  even  knowing  so  perfectly  a theory 
so  detestable.  The  case  of  Machiavel  seems  at 
first  sight  something  hard  in  that  respect.  He 
is  obliged  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  those  whose 
maxims  and  rules  of  government  he  published. 
His  speculation  is  more  abhorred  than  their 
practice.  Burke  : 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

All  writers  on  the  science  of  policy  are  agreed, 
and  they  agree  with  experience,  that  all  govern- 
ments must  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice to  support  ti.emselves ; that  truth  must  give 


way  to  dissimulation,  honesty  to  c mvemence, 
and  humanity  itself  to  the  reigning  interest. 
The  whole  ot  this  mystery  of  iniquity  is  railed 
the  reason  of  state.  It  is  a reason  which  I own 
I cannot  penetrate.  ^ /Z  ^cuty- 

It  is  a misfortune  that  in  no  part  of  the  glob, 
natural  liberty  and  natural  religion  are  to  b. 
found  pure,  and  free  from  the  mixture  of  poh> 
ical  adulteration.  Yet  we  have  implanld “ " 
by  Providence,  ideas,  axioms,  rules, °j jf’lg 
pious,  just,  fair,  honest,  which  no  politic*  on# 
nor  learned  sophistry  can  entirely  expel  fm» 
our  breasts.  By  these  we  judge,  and  we  ran 
no!  otherwise  judge,  of.  the  severa  art  ficid 
modes  of  religion  and  society,  and  determine^ 
them  as  they  approach  to  or  mced^from  tlrn 

standard.  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Soeiety. 

We  have  shown  that  P°'iticalt?f  “„f 
moderate  calculation,  has  been  *e  means  t 

murdering  several  times  the  uumto  of  inhata 

tants  now  upon  the  earth,  during 
ence,  not  upwards  of  four  thousand  yearn  ■ 
accounts  to  be  depended  on*  bad  conse. 

nothing  of  the  other,  and  per  such 

quence  of  those  wars,  which  have  spi 
seas  of  blood  and  reduced  so  many  miUio 
a merciless  slavery.  m Srt* 

People  not  very  well 
pies  of  public  morality  find  a set  o 
office  ready  made  for  them,  which 
as  naturally  and  inevitably  « 7 A cerlajn 

nia  or  instruments  of  the  situa  . *.  ediatdy 
tone  of  the  solid  and  Prrac*’^sion  0f  public 
acquired.  Every  former  p . u 0f  youth, 
spirit  is  to  be  considered  as  a unattainable 

or,  at  best,  as  a visionary  ^eme  o ^ta  ^ ^ 

perfection.  The  very  idea  of  c^si  ^ of 
ploded.  The  convenience  °f  % Vinglt. 
the  day  is  to  furnish  the  principle 

Observations  on  “ The  Present  State  oft 
Nation,"  1769-  . to  mm. 

To  complain  of  the  lament 

mur  at  the  present  possessors  ofpo^j  of  w 
the  past,  to  conceive  Vthe  great- 

future,  are  the  common  dispo  necessary 

est  part  of  mankind;  of  the vul- 

effects  of  the  ignorance  and  lev  ^ haveex. 
gar.  Such  complaints  andhu  have  not\*** 
r_.  - j : 11  rimac  . vet.  as  all  times  na  f . 


gar.  sucn  compu»»»«  » n0l 

isted  in  all  times ; yet,  as  all  _ -fests  itself  i° 

alike,  true  political  sagacity ®^ich  only  char- 
distinguishing that  complaint  nature 

acterizes  the  general  infirm^  ^ ^ar 

from  those  which  are  symptoms  of 

distemperature  of  our  own  ai  BurKB; 

Thoughts  an  tha  Causa  of  the  W* 

Discontents,  mo. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  ,al' a pl»“: 
narrow  morals,  that  their  .opearCj1"1 


narrow  mora»»,  . appc». 

ible  air;  and,  on 

to  first  principles.  They  are  lig 
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They  are  as  current  as  copper  coin;  and  about 
as  valuable.  They  serve  equally  the  first  capaci- 
ties and  the  lowest;  and  they  are,  at  least,  as 
useful  to  the  worst  men  as  to  the  best.  Of  this 
stamp  is  the  cant  of  Not  men,  but  measures ; 
a sort  of  charm  by  which  many  people  get  loose 
from  every  honourable  engagement.  When  I 
see  a man  acting  this  desultory  and  disconnected 
part,  with  as  much  detriment  to  his  own  fortune 
as  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  any  party,  I am  not 
persuaded  that  he  is  right,  but  I am  ready  to 
believe  he  is  in  earnest.  I respect  virtue  in  all 
its  situations;  even  when  it  is  found  in  the 
unsuitable  company  of  weakness.  I lament  to 
see  qualities  rare  and  valuable  squandered  away 
without  any  public  utility.  3 

Burke : 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents. 


It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in 
their  feelings  concerning  public  misconduct ; as 
rare  to  be  nght  in  their  speculations  upon  the 
cause  of  it.  I have  constantly  observed  that  the 
general1  ty  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at  least,  be- 
hindhand m their  politics.  There  are  but  very 
tew  who  are  capable  of  comparing  and  digesting 
what  passes  before  their  eyes  at  different  times 
- occasions,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 

!SfSySteLm-  But  in  books  everything  is 
settled  for  them,  without  the  exertion  of  any 
considerable  diligence  or  sagacity.  For  which 
reason  men  are  wise  with  but  little  reflection, 
and  good  with  but  little  self-denial,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  all  times  except  their  own. 

Burke : 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Discontents. 

He  tells  you  that  “the  topic  of  instructions 

• as  °ccas.10ned  much  altercation  and  uneasiness 

Cl57”  and  he  expresses  himself  (if  I 

: riandrhlm  rightl^  in  favour  of  the  coercive 
authority  of  such  instructions. 

nin^?amiy’  ?ent,emen»  it  ought  to  be  the  hap- 
piness  and  glory  of  a representative  to  live  in 
and  ^J’10*681  union>  the  closest  correspondence, 
i,-  « 6 ™ost  unreserved  communication  with 
constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
Snpr»W  bim ; tbeir  opinions  high 

• k-  j* their  busmess  unremitted  attention.  It 
Mr  -°  sacrifice  hi®  repose,  his  pleasure 
aid  t Sf1ft,0n* to  theiis, — and  above  all,  ever, 
own  n E cases* to  Prefer  their  interest  to  his 

lk-*S  Ul?.b\assed  opinion,  his  mature  judg- 
to  sarrifiS  e"IlShtened  conscience,  he  ought  not 
men  j.  .ce  to  y?u»  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
vour  ^bese  be  does  not  derive  from 

ConshWSUre,~^°’  nor  from  tbe  law  and 
denr_  Uft,on*  are  a trust  from  Provi- 

answ#*raKir  abuse  which  he  is  deeply 
his  ind  fC*  ^ur  representative  owes  you,  not 
betravs  U-St?  °T but  bis  judgment ; and  he 
it  to  mst®ad  °f  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices 

u to  your  opinion. 

be  s»lT0rt!iy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  I 
* subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  I 


[ thing  is  innocent.  If  government  were  a mat- 
ter of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  superior.  But  government  and 
legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment 
and  not  of  inclination;  and  what  sort  of  reason 
is  that  in  which  the  determination  precedes  the 
discussion,  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate 
and  another  decide,  and  where  those  who  form 
the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments  ? 

Burke : 

Speech  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Poll  at 
Bristol,  1774. 


I hope  there  are  none  of  you  corrupted  with 
the  doctrine  taught  by  wicked  men  for  the  worst 
purposes,  and  received  by  the  malignant  cre- 
dulity of  envy  and  ignorance,  which  is,  that  the 
men  who  act  upon  the  public  stage  are  all  alike, 
all  equally  corrupt,  all  influenced  by  no  other 
views  than  the  sordid  lure  of  salary  and  pension. 
The  thing  I know  by  experience  to  be  false. 

I Never  expecting  to  find  perfection  in  men,  and 
I not  looking  for  divine  attributes  in  created 
beings,  in  my  commerce  with  my  contempo- 
raries I have  found  much  human  virtue.  I have 
seen  not  a little  public  spirit,  a real  subordina- 
tion of  interest  to  duty,  and  a decent  and  regu- 
lated  sensibility  to  honest  fame  and  reputation. 
The  age  unquestionably  produces  (whether  in  a 
greater  or  less  number  than  former  times  I know 
not)  daring  profligates  and  insidious  hypocrites. 
What  then  ? Am  I not  to  avail  myself  of  what- 
ever good  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  because 
of  the  mixture  of  evil  that  will  always  be  in  it? 
The  smallness  of  the  quantity  in  currency  only 
heightens  the  value.  They  who  raise  suspicions 
on  the  good  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  ill 
men  are  of  the  party  of  the  latter. 

Burke; 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  April  3, 
*777- 

This  moral  levelling  is  a servile  principle.  It 
leads  to  practical  passive  obedience  far  better 
than  all  the  doctrines  which  the  pliant  accom- 
modation of  theology  to  power  has  ever  pro- 
duced. It  cuts  up  by  the  roots  not  only  all 
idea  of  forcible  resistance,  but  even  of  civil 
opposition.  It  disposes  men  to  an  abject  sub- 
mission, not  by  opinion,  which  may  be  shaken 
by  argument  or  altered  by  passion,  but  by  the 
strong  ties  of  public  and  private  interest.  For, 
if  all  men  who  act  in  a public  situation  are 
equally  selfish,  corrupt,  and  venal,  what  reason 
can  be  given  for  desiring  any  sort  of  change, 
which,  besides  the  evils  which  must  attend  all 
changes,  can  be  productive  of  no  possible  ad- 
vantage ? The  active  men  in  the  state  are  true 
samples  of  the  mass.  If  they  are  universally 
depraved,  the  commonwealth  itself  is  not  sound. 
We  may  amuse  ourselves  with  talking  as  much 
a5  we  please  of  the  virtue  of  middle  or  humble 
life;  that  is,  we  may  place  our  confidence  in  the 
virtue  of  those  who  have  never  been  tried.  But 
if  the  persons  who  are  continually  emerging 
out  of  that  sphere  be  no  better  than  those  whom 
birth  has  placed  above  it,  what  hopes  are  them 
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in  the  remainder  of  the  body  which  is  to  furnish 
the  perpetual  succession  of  the  state  ? All  who 
have  ever  written  on  government  are  unani- 
mous, that  among  a people  generally  corrupt 
liberty  cannot  long  exist.  And,  indeed,  how  is 
it  possible,  when  those  who  are  to  make  the 
laws,  to  guard,  to  enforce,  or  to  obey  them,  are, 
by  a tacit  confederacy  of  manners,  indisposed 
to  the  spirit  of  all  generous  and  noble  institu- 
tions? Burke: 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  April  3, 

1777. 

Believe  me,  it  is  a great  truth,  that  there  never 
was,  for  any  long  time,  a corrupt  representation 
of  a virtuous  people ; or  a mean,  sluggish,  care- 
less people  that  ever  had  a good  government 
of  any  form.  If  it  be  true  in  any  degree  that 
the  governors  form  the  people,  I am  certain  that 
it  is  as  true  that  the  people  in  their  turn  impart 
their  character  to  their  rulers.  Such  as  you 
are,  sooner  or  later,  must  Parliament  be. 

Burke : 

To  a Member  of  the  Bell  Club , Bristol , Oct. 
3i»  *777- 


It  is  impossible  for  me,  with  any  agreement 
to  my  sense  of  propriety,  to  accept  any  sort  of 
compensation  for  services  which  I may  endeav- 
our to  do  upon  a public  account.  If  the  bill 
you  allude  to  should  come  before  you  receive 
this,  I must  return  it  by  post  to  the  gentleman 
who  transmits  it.  I have  attempted  to  be  useful 
on  many  occasions,  and  to  various  descriptions 
of  men,  and  all  I wish  in  return  is,  that  if  I have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  them  any  service, 
they  will  endeavour  to  improve  it  to  the  best 
advantage  to  themselves.  Burke  : 

To  Dr.  Curry , Aug.  14,  1779,  refusing  a 
present  of  five  hundred  guineas  for  his 
efforts  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

But  if  I profess  all  this  impolitic  stubbornness, 

I may  chance  never  to  be  elected  into  Parliament. 
It  is  certainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the 
public  service.  But  I wish  to  be  a member  of 
Parliament  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good  and 
resisting  evil.  It  would  therefore  be  absurd  to 
renounce  my  objects  in  order  to  obtain  my  seat. 

I deceive  myself,  indeed,  most  grossly,  if  I had 
not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  deepest  obscurity, 
feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  im- 
aginations of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed  on 
the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantal- 
ized with  a denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which 
can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than 
the  greatest  curse.  Burke  : 

Speech  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  Election , 
1780. 

I have  known  merchants  with  the  sentiments 
and  the  abilities  of  great  statesmen,  and  I have 
seen  persons  in  the  rank  of  statesmen  with  the 
conceptions  and  characters  of  peddlers.  Indeed, 
my  observation  has  furnished  me  with  nothing 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  habits  of  life  or  edu- 
cation, which  tends  wholly  to  disqualify  men 


for  the  functions  of  government,  but  that  by 
which  the  power  of  exercising  those  function! 
is  very  frequently  obtained.  I mean  a spin 
and  habits  of  low  cabal  and  intrigue  :whtchJ 
have  never,  in  one  instance,  seen  united  with 
a capacity  for  sound  and  manly  pohey^ 

Speech  on  Mr.  Fox’s  East  India  Bill, 
Dec.  1,  1783- 
In  our  politics,  as  in  our  common  conduct, 
we  shall  be  worse  than  infants,  if  we  do  not  j* 
our  senses  under  the  tuition  of  0Ur  J“d^'£ 
and  effectually  cure  ourselves  of  that JjpMJ 
illusion  which  makes  a bnerat  °“ 
greater  magnitude  than  an  oak  at 
yards’  distance.^  ^ ^ NaMofAraM 

Feb.  28,  1785- 

I cannot  stand  forward  and  Pvc  P^e 
blame  to  anything  which  relat“.  “ tf 

tions  and  human  concerns  on  iam£ £ 
the  object,  as  it  stands  stopped  of >very  rel  ^ 

in  all  the  nakedness  and  sohtudeof 
ical  abstraction.  Circumstances  ( 

■some  gentlemen  pass  for  nothing)  gj^  hijjg 
to  every  political  principle  its  . 

colour  and  discriminating  effect.  The  c 
stances  are  what  render  every ' cm J1' “ 
scheme  beneficial  or  noxious  to  mankm^. 

Reflection,  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 

179°.  f 

If  civil  society  be  made  far  the  ***** 
man,  all  the  advantages  fo.r  ^ion  of  benefi- 
become  his  nght.  It  is  an  1 * acting 

cence;  and  law  itself  is  only  beneficenc  ^ 

by  a rule.  Men  ha?e,  a "Sjustice  as  between 
rule ; they  have  a nght  to J are  in  politic 
their  fellows, whether  their  Theyhave 

functions  or  in  ordinary  occupy  ^ ^ to  the 


functions  or  in  ordinary  < occ' upa  • to  thc 

a right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  ^ 
means  of  making  their  in^ust^  f their  parents, 

have  a right  to  the  acquisitions  of  their 

to  the  nourishment  and  imp  , t0  co„so* 
offspring,  to  instruction  in  1 » can  sepa- 
lation  in  death  Whatever  ea  h o be 


to  a fair  portion  of  all  which  s ^ do  bo 
combinations  of  skill  and  f » vC  equal 
favour.  In  this  partnership  all  men 
rights ; but  not  to  equal  things. 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  m Fro* 

And  as  to  the  share  of  power, 
direction  which  each  individual^  j ^ 
in  the  management  of  the  rights  of 

deny  to  be  amongst  the  direct  P cont«n- 

man  in  civil  society  ; ^r  I have  m my  It 

plation  the  civil  social  man,  and  no 

is  a thing  to  be  settled  by  f conVention, 

If  civil  society  be  the  w Conver- 

that  convention  must  be  its  • dcscripdon» 
tion  must  limit  and  modify  all  ^ u 
of  constitution  which  are  fo 
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Every  sort  of  legislative,  judicial,  or  executory 
power  are  its  creatures.  They  can  have  no  being 
in  any  other  state  of  things ; and  how  can  any 
man  claim,  under  the  conventions  of  civil  so- 
ciety, rights  which  do  not  so  much  as  suppose 
its  existence, — rights  which  are  absolutely  re- 
pugnant to  it  ? Burke  : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance,  and  spirit 
of  intrigue  of  several  petty  cabals,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequence  in  bustle 
and  noise,  and  puffing  and  mutual  quotation  of 
each  other,  makes  you  imagine  that  our  con- 
temptuous neglect  of  their  abilities  is  a general 
mark  of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No 
such  thing,  I assure  you.  Because  half  a dozen 
grasshoppers  under  a fern  make  the  field  ring 
with  their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands 
of  great  cattle  reposed  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  British  oak  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent, 
pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the 
noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field, — 
that,  of  course,  they  are  many  in  number, — or 
that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
troublesome  insects  of  the  hour. 

Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Society  is,  indeed,  a contract.  Subordinate 
contracts  for  objects  of  mere  occasional  interest 
may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure ; but  the  state  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a 
partnership  agreement  in  a trade  of  pepper  and 
coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such 
low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a little  tempo- 
rary interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy 
of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  on  with  other 
reverence;  because  it  is  not  a partnership  in 
things  subservient  only  to  the  gross  animal  ex- 
istence of  a temporary  and  perishable  nature. 
It  is  a partnership  in  all  science,  a partnership 
in  all  art,  a partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in 
all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a partner- 
ship cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations,  it 
becomes  a partnership  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  liv- 
ing, those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to 
be  bom.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

That  Jacobinism  which  is  speculative  in  its 
origin,  and  which  arises  from  wantonness  and 
fulness  of  bread,  may  possibly  be  kept  under 
by  firmness  and  prudence.  The  very  levity  of 
character  which  produces  it  may  extinguish  it. 
But  Jacobinism  which  arises  from  penury  and 
irritation,  from  scorned  loyalty  and  rejected 
allegiance,  has  much  deeper  roots.  They  take 
their  nourishment  from  the  bottom  of  human 
nature,  and  the  unalterable  constitution  of  things, 
and  not  from  humour  and  caprice,  or  the  opin- 
ions of  the  day  about  privileges  and  liberties. 

. These  roots  will  be  shot  into  the  depths  of  hell, 
and  will  at  last  raise  up  their  proud  tops  to 
heaven  itself.  This  radical  evil  may  baffle  the 
attempts  of  heads  much  wiser  than  those  are 


who  in  the  petulance  and  riot  of  their  drunken 
power  are  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  insult 
and  provoke  those  whom  it  is  their  duty,  and 
ought  to  be  their  glory,  to  cherish  and  protect. 

Burke : 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey , Dec.  1796. 

One  cannot  help  shuddering  with  horror 
when  one  contemplates  theterrible  consequences 
that  are  frequently  the  results  of  craft  united 
with  folly,  placed  in  an  unnatural  elevation. 
Such  ever  will  be  the  issue  of  things  when  the 
mean  vices  attempt  to  mimic  the  grand  passions. 
Great  men  will  never  do  great  mischief  but  for 
some  great  end.  For  this,  they  must  be  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  and,  in  a manner,  out  of 
themselves.  Among  the  nobler  animals,  whose 
blood  is  hot,  the  bite  is  never  poisonous  except 
when  the  creature  is  mad;  but  in  the  cold- 
blooded reptile  race,  whose  poison  is  exalted  by 
the  chemistry  of  their  icy  complexion,  their 
venom  is  the  result  of  their  health,  and  of  the 
perfection  of  their  nature.  Woe  to  the  country 
in  which  such  snakes,  whose  primum  mobile  is 
their  belly,  obtain  wings,  and  from  serpents 
become  dragons.  It  is  not  that  these  people 
want  natural  talents,  and  even  a good  cultiva- 
tion ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  sharpest  and 
most  sagacious  of  mankind  in  the  things  to 
which  they  apply.  But,  having  wasted  their 
faculties  upon  base  and  unworthy  objects,  in  any 
thing  of  a higher  order  they  are  far  below  the 
common  rate  of  two-legged  animals. 

Burke: 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey , Dec.  1790. 

Where  I speak  of  responsibility,  I do  not 
mean  to  exclude  that  species  of  it  which  the 
legal  powers  of  the  country  have  a right  finally 
to  exact  from  those  who  abuse  a public  trust  : 
but,  high  as  this  is,  there  is  a responsibility  which 
attaches  on  them  from  which  the  whole  legiti- 
mate power  of  the  kingdom  cannot  absolve 
them;  there  is  a responsibility  to  conscience 
and  to  glory,  a responsibility  to  the  existing 
world,  and  to  that  posterity  which  men  of  their 
eminence  cannot  avoid  for  glory  or  for  shame, 
— a responsibility  to  a tribunal  at  which  not 
only  ministers,  but  kings  and  parliaments,  but 
even  nations  themselves,  must  one  day  answer. 

Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter  III.,  1797. 

In  a free  country  there  is  much  clamour  with 
little  suffering ; in  a despotic  state  there  is  little 
complaint,  but  much  suffering.  Carnot. 

In  politics,  what  begins  in  fear  usually  ends 
in  folly.  Coleridge. 

To  give  laws  unto  a people ; to  institute  magis- 
trates and  officers  over  them;  to  punish  and 
pardon  malefactors ; to  have  the  sole  authority 
of  making  war  and  peace,  are  the  true  marks 
of  sovereignty.  Sir  John  Davies. 

All  political  institutions  will  probably,  from 
whatever  cause,  tend  to  become  worse  by  time. 
If  a system  were  now  formed  that  should  meet 
all  the  philosopher’s  and  the  philanthropist’? 
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wishes,  it  would  still  have  the  same  tendency  t 
only  I do  hope  that  henceforward  to  the  end  of 
time,  men’s  minds  will  be  extensively  awake  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  their  institutions ; 
so  that  after  a new  era  shall  commence,  govern- 
ments shall  not  slide  into  depravity  without 
being  keenly  watched,  nor  be  watched  without 
the  sense  and  spirit  to  arrest  their  deterioration. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

After  the  fall  of  the  republic  the  Romans 
combated  only  for  the  choice  of  masters. 

Gibbon 

He  that  enjoyed  crowns,  and  knew  their 
worth,  excepted  them  not  out  of  the  charge  of 
universal  vanity ; and  yet  the  politician  is  not 
discouraged  at  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  lubricity  of  his  subject.  Glanvill. 

It  is  greater  to  understand  the  art  whereby 
the  Almighty  governs  the  motions  of  the  great 
automaton  than  to  have  learned  the  intrigues  of 
policy.  Glanvill. 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country; 
but  true  politeness  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Goldsmith. 

This  innocent  word  Trimmer  signifies  no 
more  than  this : that  if  men  are  together  in  a 
boat,  and  one  part  of  the  company  would  weigh 
it  down  on  one  side,  another  would  make  it  lean 
as  much  to  the  contrary  ; it  happens  that  there 
is  a third  opinion,  of  those  who  conceive  it 
would  be  as  well  if  the  boat  went  even,  with- 
out endangering  the  passengers.  Now,  ’tis  hard 
10  imagine  by  what  figure  in  language,  or  by 
what  rule  in  sense,  this  comes  to  be  a fault;  and 
it  is  much  more  a wonder  it  should  be  thought 
a heresy.  Lord  Halifax  : 

The  Character  of  a Trimmer , Preface. 

From  the  notion  that  political  society  pre- 
cludes an  appeal  to  natural  rights,  the  greatest 
absurdities  must  ensue.  If  that  idea  be  just,  it 
is  improper  to  say  of  any  administration  that  it 
is  despotic  or  oppressive,  unless  it  has  receded 
from  its  first  form  and  model.  Civil  power  can 
never  exceed  its  limits  until  it  deviates  into  a 
new  track.  For  if  every  portion  of  natural  free- 
dom be  given  up  by  yielding  to  civil  authority, 
we  can  never  claim  any  other  liberties  than  those 
precise  ones  which  were  ascertained  in  its  first 
formation.  Robert  Hall  : 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press , Sect.  IV. 


concerned,  it  is  also  the  fruitful  parent  of  crawk 
It  reverses,  with  respect  toitsobje^,  a« 
rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a tern 
porary  repeal  of  the  principles  of  virtue.  In* 
a system  out  of  which  almost  all  virtues** 
excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices  ire 

incorporated.  Whatever  rendeis  human  nuttre 

amiable  or  respectable,  whatever  engages  love 
or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at 

Robert  Hall:  Refections  on  Wax. 

Then  does  party  animosity  reach  its  height 
when  to  an  interference  of  interests 
to  kindle  resentment  is  superadded  » 
of  rectitude,  a conviction  of  truth,  at ?Pr 
sion  in  each  party  that  they  are  contending 
principles  of  the  last  importance,  on  th g 
of  which  the  happiness  of  miUioos  ^ P* 
Under  these  impressions  men  areajt 
the  most  selfish  and  vindictive  P®* 
suspicion  or  control.  The  UIJde.~  passions, 
in  that  state,  instead  of  contro!.  g ^ £ im- 
often  serves  only  to  give  steadiness  to  tneu 
pulse,  to  ratify  and  consecrate,  so  to  speak,  au 

lh6ir  m°RoBERT  HALL: 

If  ,hc  course  of  politic  aflitm 
good  course  go  forward  withou  yirtues>  ^ 

and  that  which  fitteth  them  be  ^ religion, 
polity  acknowledge  itself  in  well-spring 

godliness  being  the  chiefest  top  ^ 

of  all  true  virtues,  even  as  God  isoj^ 
things.  . 

The  most  inviolable  attach j , 
of  our  country  is  everywhere  ackn  ^ ^ 

capital  virtue;  and  where  . J*  Pbut  a single 
happy  as  to  have  any  lyfRl"r  A case.the 
person,  the  strictest  loyalty  1 » jjume. 

truest  patriotism.  . . 

Sir  Alexander  [Macdcnaiay^c"'n’ froo 

the  Chancellors  in  England.‘  ^ing  chosen 

views  much  inferior  to  the  office,  WB 

from  temporary  political  views.  cot  a 

Johnson:  Why, sir, in  such  a go^  ^ 

ours,  no  man  is  appointed  t . any  other 
he  fa  the  fittest  for  *"***> 
government;  because  the  studied.  A 

nections  and  dependence  t0  an  office 

despotic  prince  may  choose  ^ Taking 
merely  because  he  is  the  Johnson  : 

of  Prussia  may  T*** 


. theme®1 

I Such  was  the  end  of  the  ‘se  which  bis- 

difficult  government  among  alU  ffhicb, 

a — orris  fnr  men’s  instruction, 


It  is  certain  two  nations  cannot  engage  in 
hostilities  but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injus- 
tice ; and  if  the  magnitude  of  crimes  is  to  be 
estimated  by  a regard  to  their  consequences,  it 

is  difficult  to  conceive  an  action  of  equal  guilt  table  faults;  because  identified  WH“ 

with  the  wanton  violation  of  peace.  Though  tion  had  abolished,  an  . struggle  to  c0® 
something  must  generally  be  allowed  for  the  the  exiled  dynasty,  natu  ^^r  umbrage  " 
complexness  and  intricacy  of  national  claims, 
and  the  consequent  liability  to  deception,  yet 
where  the  guilt  of  an  unjust  war  is  clear  and 


difficult  governmem  a d 

tory  records  for  men's  .'"^“^The  most  inevr- 
with  the  best  intentions,  lead*.°which  revol* 
table  faults  S.because  *'^identifi^ 


;xiled  dynasty,  - utnbrage^ 

with  that  dynasty,  people,^ 

new  things ; and  because^  £jd  woUld  fain  f 


back  1 


wucrc  me  gum  oi  an  unjust  war  is  clear  and 
manifest,  it  sinks  every  other  crime  into  insig- 
nificance. If  the  existence  of  war  always  im- 
flies  injustice  in  one  at  least  of  the  parties 


new  things;  and  because1  1^  would  fain 
mutually  regret  each  otbe  , ated  by  the»rrcC" 
reconciled,  are  constantly  ^ seek  to  reco*J 
lections  and  by  old  part*®  ’ t the  expend  °* 
I their  dogmas  and  privileges  at  m 
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*lfe/hndAPe°pIe-  New  monarchies  are 
theTr  friSnlty  S' enem,es S restored  ones  by 
their  friends.  Nothing  survives  but  the  Divine 
power,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  sovereignty 
ofjhe  people,  and  which  liberty  renders  le|i,7 

Hu‘\  °f  of  MonarcAyin>France, 

vol.  IV.,  book  50,  xxviii. 

rivIh"fmmTnd  ^lit,ii:al  power  right,  and  de- 
"Jf.  ‘ fr °“  lts  ongtnaI,  we  must  consider  what 
state  all  men  are  naturally  in;  and  that  is  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom  to  order  their  actions 
and  dispose  of  their  possessions  and  persons. 

Political  power  I take  to  be  a right  of  making 
r'Tf  Wlth  PenaIties ; and  of  employing  the  force 
fl°^he  C™V?'ty  in  the  execution  of  fuch  laws 

ainWs  onlve/en»KC  °f  S-*  common  wealth;  and 
all  this  only  for  the  public  good.  Locke. 

n CITOrS  °f,both  Parties  arise  from  an  ig- 
Jr,*  "eg  " °i.fundamentai  principles 
“,P°„'lcaI  scjence.  The  writers  on  one  side 
magine  popular  government  to  be  always  a 

assuring  * • ?rd  omits  no  opportunity  of 

is  thati  !!  rfat  U ,S  alwayS  a curse*  The  fact 
hat.?  g°od  government,  like  a good  coat,  is 
*h'c.h  fits  'he body  forwhich  it  is  designed 
A man  who  upon  abstract  principles,  pronounces 

LZTti0nf  1°  K°°d-  'ri'houf  anexact 

°.f  ‘he  People  who  are  to  be  gov- 
*rned  by  judges  as  absurdly  as  a tailor  who 

lesoT^b6  'he  BeI-d-ey  Apollo  forte 
al  h,s  customers.  The  demagogues 

wise  Ztd  lSSe  P?rtugaI  a republic,  aHd  the 

havinn  i„!,T  ,°JreV'  e the  Virginians  for  not 
• j.  f nstltuted  a peerage,  appear  equally 
nd^ulous  to  all  men  of  se^e  andcandour  7 

to  make1*,!,.  , h**,*  <[OTernmen‘  which  desires 
make  ihel  n P'°ple  h»PPy  and  knows  how  to 
.h  kk„^happf;.  Ne,ther  the  inclination  nor 

«h  ^ fcSfr  W,.M  su?ce  alone * and  k is  diffi‘ 

™ to  find  them  together. 

«tisfi£  andJ  pure  democracy  alone, 

janshes  the  former  condition  of  this  great  prob- 

onlv  forfhf-  ?e  governors  may  be  solicitous 
sarv  thn^h  ln.te|rests  of  the  governed,  it  is  neces- 
?o7ern^  ht  of  the  governors  and  the 

S«^^p-is]-sK 

useless  warf  exaPtl0.n-  The  king  will  desire  an 
his  pleasure^Th8  g °i?’  °r  ^Parc'aujc-cerfs  for 
oliesand  / n°^es  de™and  monop- 
In  proportion  as  the 
diminished  increased»  evil  is 

more  to  rprp ;Ther?nareJ(eyeer  t0  contribute,  and 
obtain  of  Ve*  -P1®  dlvidei»d  which  each  can 
lesl  temntw  pn£h<c  plu.ndcr  b«omes  less  and 
and  the  n,u?I  tbe  lnterests  of  the  subjects 
subjects  ?he!  never  absolutely  coincide  till  the 
HU J the  In  ™'1™  become  the  rulers,  that  is, 
“•edialely  democratic^*  ^ immediateIy  or 
36 
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But  this  is  not  enough.  « Will  without  pow 
iW™  « .th*.1saga«ous  Casimir  to  Milor  Beef. 

? b^  children  playing  at  soldiers.” 
The  people  will  always  be  desirous  to  promote 

whithp°Wn*  mterestsi  but  Jt  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  any  community,  they  were  ever 
sufficiently  educated  to  understand  them.  Even 
in  this  island,  where  the  multitude  have  long 
been  better  informed  than  in  any  other  part  o( 
Europe,  the  rights  of  the  many  have  generally 

? d agamst  themselves  by  the  patriot 
ism  of  the  few.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Mitford's  Greece , Nov.  1824. 

The  people  are  to  be  governed  for  their  own 
good ; and,  that  they  may  be  governed  for  their 
own  good,  they  must  not  be  governed  by  their 
own  ignorance.  There  are  countries  in  which 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  establish  popular  gov- 
ernments  as  to  abolish  all  the  restraints  in  a 
school,  or  to  untie  all  the  strait-waistcoats  in  a 
madhouse. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  happiest 
state  of  society  is  that  in  which  supreme  power 
resides  in  the  whole  body  of  a well-informed 
people  This  is  an  imaginary,  perhaps  an  unat- 
tamable,  state  of  things.  Yet,  in  some  measure 
we  may  approximate  to  it ; and  he  alone  deserved 
the  name  of  a great  statesman  whose  principle 
it  is  to  extend  the  power  of  the  people  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  to 
give  them  every  facility  for  obtaining  such  a de- 
gree of  knowledge  as  may  render  it  safe  to  trust 
them  with  absolute  power.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  dangerous  to  praise  or  condemn  constitu- 
te*5 tthe  abstract  J since,  from  the  despotism 
ot  bt.  Petersburg  to  the  democracy  of  Washing- 
ton,  there  is  scarcely  a form  of  government 
which  might  not,  at  least  in  some  hypothetical 
case,  be  the  best  possible. 

I/»  however,  there  be  any  form  of  government 
which  m all  ages  and  all  nations  has  always 
been,  and  must  always  be,  pernicious,  it  is  cer- 
tainly that  which  Mr.  Mitford,  on  his  usual  prin- 
ciple of  being  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  taken  under  his  especial  patronage,— 
pure  oligarchy. 

This  is  closely,  and  indeed  inseparably,  con- 
nected with  another  of  his  eccentric  tastes,  a 
marked  partiality  for  Lacedaemon,  and  a dislike 
of  Athens.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Mitford* s Greece 
Oligarchy  is  the  weakest  and  the  most  stable 
of  governments ; and  it  is  stable  because  it  is 
weak.  It  has  a sort  of  valetudinarian  longevity ; 
it  lives  in  the  balance  of  Sanctorius ; it  takes  no 
exercise ; it  exposes  itself  to  no  accident ; it  is 
seized  with  an  hypochondriac  alarm  at  every 
new  sensation  ; it  trembles  at  every  breath ; it 
lets  blood  for  every  inflammation;  and  thus, 
without  ever  enjoying  a day  of  health  or  pleas- 
ure, drags  on  its  existence  to  a doting  and  debil- 
itated old  age.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

MitforcPs  Greece . 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  political 
treatises  of  Machiavelli  than  the  fairness  of  mind 
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which  they  indicate.  It  appears  where  the 
author  is  in  the  wrong,  almost  as  strongly  as 
where  he  is  in  the  right.  He  never  advances  a 
false  opinion  because  it  is  new  or  splendid,  be- 
cause he  can  clothe  it  in  a happy  phrase,  or 
defend  it  by  an  ingenious  sophism.  His  errors 
are  at  once  explained  by  a reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  They  evi- 
dently were  not  sought  out ; they  lay  in  his  way 
and  could  scarcely  be  avoided.  Such  mistakes 
must  necessarily  be  committed  by  early  specu- 
lators in  every  science.  In  this  respect  it  is 
amusing  to  compare  The  Prince  and  the  Dis-  | 
courses  with  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  Montesquieu 
enjoys,  perhaps,  a wider  celebrity  than  any  polit- 
ical writer  of  modern  Europe.  Something  he 
doubtless  owes  to  his  merit,  but  much  more  to 
his  fortune.  He  had  the  good  luck  of  a Valen- 
tine. He  caught  the  eye  of  the  French  nation 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  waking  from  the 
long  sleep  of  political  and  religious  bigotry; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  became  a favourite. 
The  English,  at  that  time,  considered  a French- 
man who  talked  about  constitutional  checks  and 
fundamental  laws,  as  a prodigy  not  less  aston- 
ishing than  the  learned  pig  or  the  musical  infant. 
Specious  but  shallow,  studious  of  effect,  indif- 
ferent to  truth,  eager  to  build  a system,  but  care- 
less of  collecting  those  materials  out  of  which 
alone  a sound  and  durable  system  can  be  built, 
the  lively  President  constructed  theories  as 
rapidly  and  as  lightly  as  card  houses,  no  sooner 
projected  than  completed,  no  sooner  completed 
than  blown  away,  no  sooner  blown  away  than 
forgotten.  Machiavelli  errs  only  because  his 
experience,  acquired  in  a very  peculiar  state  of 
society,  could  not  always  enable  him  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  institutions  differing  from  those  of 
which  he  had  observed  the  operation.  Montes- 
quieu errs,  because  he  has  a fine  thing  to  say, 
and  is  resolved  to  say  it.  If  the  phenomena 
which  lie  before  him  will  not  suit  his  purpose, 
all  history  must  be  ransacked.  If  nothing  es- 
tablished by  authentic  testimony  can  be  racked 
or  chipped  to  suit  his  Procrustean  hypothesis, 
he  puts  up  with  some  monstrous  fable  about 
Siam,  or  Bantam,  or  Japan,  told  by  writers  com- 
pared with  whom  Lucian  and  Gulliver  were 
veracious,  liars  by  a double  right,  as  travellers 
and  as  Jesuits.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Machiavelli , March,  1827. 

Every  political  sect  has  its  esoteric  and  its  ex- 
oteric school,  its  abstract  doctrines  for  the  in- 
itiated, its  visible  symbols,  its  imposing  forms, 
its  mythological  fables,  for  the  vulgar.  It  assists 
the  devotion  of  those  who  are  unable  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  truth, 
by  all  the  devices  of  Pagan  or  Papal  super- 
stition. It  has  its  altars  and  its  deified  heroes, 
its  relics  and  pilgrimages,  its  canonized  martyrs 
and  confessors,  its  festivals,  and  its  legendary 
miracles.  Our  pious  ancestors,  we  are  told,  de- 
serted the  High  Altar  of  Canterbury,  to  lay  all 
their  oblations  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  In 
the  same  manner  the  great  and  comfortable  doc- 
trines of  the  Tory  creed,  those  particularly  which 


relate  to  restrictions  on  worship  and  on  trade, 
are  adored  by  squires  and  rectors  in  Pitt  Clubs, 
under  the  name  of  a minister  who  was  as  tod 
a representative  of  the  system  which  has  been 
christened  after  him  as  Becket  of  the  spmt  of 
the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  fa 
which  Hampden  bled  on  the  fie  d and  Sydney 
on  the  scaffold  is  enthusiastical  y toasted  by 
many  an  honest  radical  who  would  be  pualed 
to  explain  the  difference  between  Ship-money 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  may  be  added 
that,  as  in  religion,  so  in  pohtics  few  even  rf 
those  who  are  enlightened  enough  to  compre; 
hend  the  meaning  latent  under  the  emblems  0 
their  faith  can  resist  the  contagion  of  Ae  popu 
iar  superstition.  Often,  when  they  flatter r 
selves  that  they  are  merely  feigning £ - comph^ 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  they  are  them 
selves  under  the  influence  of  their  very  p j 
dice?  Improbably  was  not 
of  expediency  that  Socrates  taught  bis Mov* 
to  honour  the  gods  whom  the  state  bon  » 
andbequeathed  a cock  to 
dvintr  breath.  So  there  » often  a portw 


d y in g "breath" ” So  there  is  often  a ^,on  ® 
willing  credulity  and  enthusiasm  mthevene^ 
tion  which  the  most  discerning  mer|  P ^ n jt 
political  idols.  From  the  very  nature  of  man  « 
must  be  so.  The  faculty  by  which  we ^ 
rably  associate  ideas  which  bav  . lhe 
presented  to  us  in  conjunction  is  no  * lick. 
absolute  control  of  the  win.  lt  m y joned 
ened  into  morbid  activity.  It  it 

into  sluggishness.  But  in  a ^IcaulaY : 
wiUa,wa5,! 

No  men  occupy  so  splendid  a P'a“" 
as  those  who  have  founded  monarchy  f 
ruins  of  republican  institution  . 8 seduc- 

not  of  the  purest,  is  assuredly  of ^ the ^ 
tive  and  dazzling  kind.  In  accustomed  to  be 
the  curb,  in  nations  long  another,  a man 
transferred  from  one  tyrant  t « gain  su* 

without  eminent  quahues  m y ^ j f 

preme  power.  The  detecti  popular 

guards,  a conspiracy  of  eunu  s,^P  ^ g 

tumult,  might  place  an  indolent  Roman 

brutal  soldier  on  *e  . thro^® /often  occurred 

world.  Similar  revolutions ; have^  ^ communil; 
in  the  despotic  state  of  Asia.  d cxpen- 

which  has  heard  the  voice : of  trui » wbich  the 
enced  the  pleasures  of  1‘berty  g ^ freely 
merits  of  statesmen  and  of  ys  ^ nol  to 
canvassed,  in  which  obedienc  P.strates  are 
persons,  but  to  laws,  m w tbe  servants 

regarded  not  as  the  lords  t of  a party 

of  the  public,  in  which  the  exciteme  warfart 
is  a necessary  of  life,  in  a com- 

is  reduced  to  a systern  of  j^^tude.  Beasts 
munity  is  not  easily  reduce  d by  a nC* 

of  burden  may  easily  be ; mawg  « £ ^ ^ 
master.  But  will  the  wild  ass  su  ^ 

bonds?  Will  the  unicorn  senre  a ( * 

the  crib?  Will  leviathan  hold  out  ^ 

to  the  hook?  The  mythologi^l  conqu  jid 

East,  whose  enchantments  reduc  ^ wbo 

to  the  tameness  of  domestic 
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harnessed  lions  and  tigers  to  his  chariot,  is  but 
an  imperfect  type  of  those  extraordinary  minds 
which  have  thrown  a spell  on  the  fierce  spirits 
of  nations  unaccustomed  to  control,  and  have 
compelled  raging  factions  to  obey  their  reins 
and  swell  their  triumph.  The  enterprise,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  is  one  which  requires  a truly  great 
man.  It  demands  courage,  activity,  energy, 
wisdom,  firmness,  conspicuous  virtues,  or  vices 
so  splendid  and  alluring  as  to  resemble  virtues. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous 
undertaking  form  a very  small  and  a very  re- 
markable class.  Parents  of  tyranny,  heirs  of 
freedom,  kings  among  citizens,  citizens  among 
kings,  they  unite  in  themselves  the  character- 
istics of  the  system  which  springs  from  them, 
and  those  of  the  system  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  Their  designs  shine  with  a double 
light,  the  last  and  dearest  rays  of  departing 
freedom  mingled  with  the  first  and  brightest 
glories  of  empire  in  its  dawn.  The  high  qualities 
of  such  a prince  lend  to  despotism  itself  a charm 
drawn  from  the  liberty  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  which  they  have  destroyed.  He 
resembles  an  European  who  settles  within  the 
Tropics  and  carries  thither  the  strength  and 
the  energetic  habits  acquired  in  regions  more 
propitious  to  the  constitution.  He  differs  as 
widely  from  princes  nursed  in  the  purple  of  im- 
perial cradles,  as  the  companions  of  Gama  from 
their  dwarfish  and  imbecile  progeny,  which, 
bom  in  a climate  unfavourable  to  its  growth 
and  beauty,  degenerates  more  and  more,  at 
every  descent,  from  the  qualities  of  the  original 
conquerors. 

In  this  class  three  men  stand  pre-eminent, 
Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte.  The  highest 
place  in  this  remarkable  triumvirate  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  Caesar.  He  united  the  talents 
of  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Cromwell ; and  he  pos- 
sessed also,  what  neither  Cromwell  nor  Bona- 
parte possessed,  learning,  taste,  wit,  eloquence, 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

The  severity  with  which  the  Tories,  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  treated  some  of 
those  who  had  directed  public  affairs  during  the 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  the  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  Whigs,  after  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  cannot  be  justified ; but 
they  were  Joy  no  means  in  the  style  of  the  infu- 
riated parties  whose  alternate  murders  had  dis- 
graced our  history  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  At  the  fall  of  Walpole 
far  greater  moderation  was  displayed.  And  from 
that  time  it  has  been  the  practice,  a practice  not 
strictly  according  to  the  theory  of  our  consti- 
tution, but  still  most  salutary,  to  consider  the 
loss  of  office,  and  the  public  disapprobation,  as 
punishments  sufficient  for  errors  in  the  admin 
istration  not  imputable  to  personal  corruption. 
Nothing,  we  believe,  has  contributed  more 
than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  public 
roen.  Ambition  is  of  itself  a game  sufficiently 
hazardous  and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  the 


passions,  without  adding  property,  life,  and 
liberty  to  the  stake.  Where  the  play  runs  so 
desperately  high  as  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
honour  is  at  an  end.  Statesmen,  instead  of 
being  as  they  should  be,  at  once  mild  and 
steady,  are  at  once  ferocious  and  inconsistent. 
The  axe  is  ever  before  their  eyes.  A popular 
outcry  sometimes  unnerves  them,  and  some- 
times makes  them  desperate ; it  drives  them  to 
unworthy  compliances,  or  to  measures  of  ven- 
geance as  cruel  as  those  which  they  have  reason 
to  expect.  A Minister  in  our  times  need  not 
fear  to  be  firm  or  to  be  merciful.  Our  old 
policy  in  this  respect  was  as  absurd  as  that  of 
the  king  in  the  Eastern  tale  who  proclaimed 
that  any  physician  who  pleased  might  come  to 
court  and  prescribe  for  his  diseases,  but  that  if 
the  remedies  failed  the  adventurer  should  lose 
his  head.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  many  able 
men  would  refuse  to  undertake  the  cure  on  such 
conditions;  how  much  the  sense  of  extreme 
danger  would  confuse  the  perceptions  and  cloud 
the  intellect  of  the  practitioner,  at  the  very 
crisis  which  most  called  for  self-possession,  and 
how  strong  his  temptation  would  be,  if  he  found 
that  he  had  committed  a blunder,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  it  by  poisoning  his  patient. 

But  in  fact  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
since  the  Revolution,  to  punish  any  Minister  for 
the  general  course  of  his  policy,  with  the  slight- 
est semblance  of  justice ; for  since  that  time  no 
Minister  has  been  able  to  pursue  any  general 
course  of  policy  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Parliament.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  rule 
that  a legislative  assembly,  not  constituted  on 
democratic  principles,  cannot  be  popular  long 
after  it  ceases  to  be  weak.  Its  zeal  for  what  the 
people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceive  to  be  their 
interest,  its  sympathy  with  their  mutable  and 
violent  passions,  are  merely  the  effects  of  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
As  long  as  it  depends  for  existence  on  the  pub- 
lic favour,  it  will  employ  all  the  means  in  its 
power  to  conciliate  that  favour.  While  this  is 
the  case,  defects  in  its  constitution  are  of  little 
consequence.  But,  as  the  close  union  of  such 
a body  with  the  nation  is  the  effect  of  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  not  essential  but  accidental,  it  is 
in  some  measure  dissolved  from  the  time  at 
which  the  danger  which  produced  it  ceases  to 
exist. 

Hence,  before  the  Revolution,  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  reform*  was  of  very  little  im- 
portance. The  friends  of  liberty  had  no  very 
ardent  wish  for  reform.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Hallam's  Constitutional  History • 

Firmness  is  a great  virtue  in  public  affairs, 
but  it  has  its  proper  sphere.  Conspiracies  and 
insurrections  in  which  small  minorities  are  en- 
gaged, the  outbreakings  of  popular  violence 
unconnected  with  any  extensive  project  or  any 
durable  principle,  are  best  repressed  by  vigour 
and  decision.  To  shrink  from  them  is  to  make 
them  formidable.  But  no  wise  ruler  will  con- 
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found  the  pervading  taint  with  the  slight  Jocai  by  mind* 

irritation.  No  wise  ruler  will  treat  the  deeply-  narrow  in  habits  of  intrigue,  jobbing,  and 

seated  discontents  of  a great  party  as  hetreats  gro  etiquette  ;-which  of  all  sciences  most 
the  fury  of  a mob  which  destroys  mills  and  official  etiq««e,  oratc  ^ mind(- 

powerdLms.  The  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  tends  Ornament  from  eveiy 

been  fatal  even  to  governments  strong  in  the  ^ philosophy  and  literature,  and  dispense* 

power  of  the  sword.  The  present  tune  is  indeed  p I>  nutriment  and  ornament  to  all. 

a time  of  peace  and  order.  But  it  is  at  such  a m return  nutnm  Macaulay: 

time  that  fools  are  most  thoughtless  and  wise  MilPs  Essay  on  Government. 

men  most  thoughtful.  That  the  discontents  oQ  ^ 

which  have  agitated  the  country  during  the  late  We  say  again  and  again,  that . necessarY  to 
Tnd  the  present  reign,  and  which  though  no  defensive.  We  do  not  t^nk  U 
always  noisy,  «e  never  wholly  dormant,  will  pr0ve  that  a quack  medicineis poison^  l« 
again  break  forth  with  aggravated  symptoms,  is  vendor  proVe  it  to  be  samtive.  W o 
almost  as  certain  as  that  the  tides  and  seasons  tend  to  show  that  universal  suffrage  is  a ^ 
will  follow  their  appointed  coupe.  But  in  all  Let  its  advocates  ?fhow^rtVblive|  short 
movements  of  the  human  mind  which  tend  to  Mm  tells  Us  that,  if  power  be  given  ^ 
great  revolutions  there  is  a crisis  at  which  mod-  terms  t0  representatives  elected  by 
erate  concession  may  amend,  conciliate,  and  of  mature  age,  it  will  then  neatest 

preserve.  Happy  will  it  be  for  England  if,  at  of  those  representatives  to  promote  ft  P 
that  crisis,  her  interests  be  confided  to  men  for  happiness  of  the  greatest  na  * ve  three 
whom  history  has  not  recorded  the  long  senes  thiSj  it  is  necessary  that  he  shou  ^ % 
of  human  crimes  and  follies  in  vain.  propositions : first,  that  the  , . ^ the 

Lord  Macaulay:  f^semative  body  will  X & 

HaUam's  Constitutional  History.  in{erest  of  the  constituent 

Every  school-boy,  whose  studies  have  gone  so  the  in'«r«st  of  thef  ^“community ; thirdly,  tW 
far  as  the  Abridgments  of  Goldsmith,  can  men-  ical Re  generation  of  a commu^ 
lion  instances  in  which  sovereigns  have  allied  interest  tg  ^ ftU  succeeding 

themselves  with  the  people  against  the  aristocracy,  is  fi  t propositions  Mr.  Mdl 

and  in  which  the  nobles  have  allied  themselves  ions.  The  two  ^ ^ he  does  not 

with  the  people  against  the  sovereign.  In  gen-  tempts  t p ' » We  therefore  refuse® 

eral,  when  there  are  three  parties,  every  one  Is  this  unreasonable? 

of  which  has  much  to  fear  from  the  others,  it  is  assent  to  his  conclusion^  MacAULAY  : 
not  found  that  two  of  them  combine  to  plunder  Westmimter  Reviewer’s  Defence  ofMUh 

the  third.  If  such  a combination  be  formed,  it  Westmimter 

scarcely  ever  effects  its  purpose.  It  soon  be-  J » • money 

comes  evident  which  member  of  the  coalition  is  Constitutions  are  in  Pol!llc^  facilities  and 

likely  to  be  the  greater  gainer  by  the  transaction.  ^ in  commerce.  They  afloro attribute  to 
» » i __  . Viic  allv.  wp  must  nui  » , 


comes  eviaeni  wnicn  mcuiuu  uic  Constitutions  »*«=  »»  r"”',  t facilities anu 

likely  to  be  the  greater  gainer  by  the  transaction.  ^ in  commerce.  They  afloro  gr  attribute  to 

He  becomes  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  ally,  conveniences.  But  we  mus  t0  what 

who,  in  all  probability,  changes  sides  and  com-  them  that  value  which  realty  & but  sym- 
pels  him  to  restore  what  he  has  taken.  Every-  tbey  represent.  They  are  no  ’ prove 

body  knows  how  Henry  VIII.  trimmed  between  bojs  poWer,  and  will»  in  *n  ® for  which 

Francis  and  the  Emperor  Charles.  But  it  is  ait0gether  useless  unless  the  p reai  power  by 

idle  to  cite  examples  of  the  operation  of  a pnn-  tbey  sland  be  forthcoming.  1 -s  made  up 
ciple  which  is  illustrated  in  almost  every  page  wbicb  the  community  is  embers  possess 

of  history,  ancient  or  modem,  and  to  which  a^j  tbe  means  which  all  its 
almost  every  state  in  Europe  has,  at  one  time  or  Qf  givjng  pain  or  pleasure  toe  .ULAy: 
another,  been  indebted  for  its  independence.  ^ Governm e^> 

Lord  Macaulay  : Utilitarian  Theory  of  govern 

MilVs  Essay  on  Government , March,  1829.  Oct.  1829. 

In  no  form  of  government  is  there  an  absolute  I gjory  0f  the  National 

r • * 1-_A .1 A , . aL.»  tlvAV  were  ID  11  ’ ,Kp 


In  no  form  of  government  is  there  an  absolute  glory  of  the  r«auw,*“  . trutjlf  wnai 

identity  of  interest  between  the  people  and  their  France]  is  this,  that  they ;•«  " ir0„y,  the 
rulers.  In  every  form  of  government,  the  rulers  ^ jjarke  called  them  m a tbc  world  »*• 
stand  in  some  awe  of  the  people.  The  fear  of  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  eve  m any 

resistance  and  the  sense  of  shame  operate  in  a cer-  were  utterly  incompetent  and » 

tain  degree  on  the  most  absolute  kings  and  the  work  which  required  a discnmin  ^ diento 
most  illiberal  oligarchies.  And  nothing  but  the  skjifui  hand.  But  the  work  Thef  ^ 

fear  of  resistance  and  the  sense  of  shame  pre-  b done  was  a work  of  devastati  • ^ deeply 

cArvAC  tltA  frAA^nm  r\f  fliA  mnet  rlAmnAratir  mm*  I . 1 1 ^Kucac  SO  hOlTiblC  rnuld 


fear  of  resistance  and  the  sense  of  shame  pre-  be  donewas  a “wo*  of  — o, 
serves  the  freedom  of  the  most  democratic  com-  tQ  de2j  wdh  abuses  so  hoiTibie  wjsdom  could 
munities  from  the  encroachments  of  their  annual  rooted  that  the  highest  politics  mankind 

and  biennial  delegates.  scarcely  have  produced  ^eate^  go 

Lord  Macaulay  : than  ^ produced  by  their  nerc  # vulgf 

MilVs  Essay  on  Government.  temerity.  P Demolition  is  undo  n is  to 

This  is  that  noble  science  of  Politics,  which  is  task ; the  highest  goryo  for  every  1 
11 J u r ppnctmrt  But  there  is  a uu* 


This  is  that  noble  science  of  Politics,  which  is  tasx ; me  :s  a time 

equally  removed  from  the  barren  theories  of  the  1 construct.  But  the 
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a time  to  set  up,  and  a time  to  pull  down 
J?,hla  r0(  r?voluti°n"y  leaders  and  those 
sL™  'Cg;!,at0[  have  '1ually  ‘heir  use  and  their 
season.  It  is  the  natural,  the  almost  universal 
law  that  the  age  of  insurrections  and  proscriD-’ 

of°"emneifr^e  ‘he  **?  of*ood  government 
Of  temperate  liberty,  and  liberal  order.  And 

v bC  otberwise  ? It  is  not  in  swad- 
dlmg-bands  that  we  learn  to  walk.  It  is  not  in 

Itlsnn^  ^atWC  learn  t0  dbtine^h  colours. 

^ freedom  °PpreSST,0n  that  we  ^am  how  to 
osc  freedom.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Mirabeau , July,  1832. 

J£™rr  succfsso«  expiated  the  crime.  The 
eBect  of  a change  from  good  government  to 

after !hr^mem  ? not/u,1y  felt  for  50106  time 
7f  hp  u wange  has  taken  place.  The  talents 

erates  mlv  fUCS  ^,Ch  a good  institution  gen- 
Th  ,fr^  y f°r  a $me.  survive  that  constitution. 
Sdute  mTS  °1  pr,ncesLwho  h°ve  established 
forml  f monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  popular 
forms  of  government  often  shine  in  history  with 

Ka^rCy'  B?  When  a 6eneration  or 
paSS  h,?parL  aWay’  then  comes  signally  to 
ff?  ihat  ? h,ch  was  wntten  by  Montesquieu, 
de,Spotlc  governments  resemble  those  sav- 
^es  who  cut  down  the  tree  in  order  to  get  It 

reapeTtiie  ?Unng  tbe  firs*  years  of  tyranny  is 
reaped  the  harvest  sown  during  the  last  years 

ln  Ireear  ym-?Ur  the /^an  age  was^ch 
•n  great  minds  formed  in  the  generation  of 

A»r,.and  CffiSar-  The  frnits  of  «*•  policy  of 
the  Scc„„Tere  r<lSerrd  for  Posterity.  Philip 
he  ,he  hejr  of  (he  Cortes  and  of 

which  s.LMly°L:  and  *'>■ left  him  a uation 
WhatPhZ  t r.8.  1'°  con<luer  aU  the  world, 
hilip  left  to  his  successors  is  well  known. 

• , „ t Macaulay: 

Lort  Mahon's  War  of  the  Succession  in 
tyatn , Jan.  1833. 

biuMe/^!1  ?0t’  We  hoPe-  be  suspected  of  a 
ticS  of  en‘  10  ,he  doc,rines  and  Ptuc- 

the  scienETifgeneratl°nS*  °Ur  creed  is  that 
" ence  °f  government  is  an  experimental 

sciences  that’  iK  aU  °ther  “pemnental 
No  man’k  c Seoe,[ally ,n  a state  of  progression, 
times  ^ tn  T obs,!lnate  an  admirer  of  the  old 

chemist  le"J'hain,edicin'-surg'ry.  botany. 
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catch  and  to  reflect  the  dawn.  They  are  brieht 
"b‘  e 'he  !evel  below  is  still  in  darkness.  But 
soon  the  light,  which  at  first  illuminated  only 
the  loftiest  eminences,  descends  on  the  plain 

hi'nts'T'T5 ,0 1)16  de,eP'st  valley.  First  come 
hints,  then  fragments  of  systems,  then  defective 
systems,  then  complete  and  harmonious  systems. 

s^ecukJor  ?pinion*  h6ld  for  a time  by  one  bold 
£abr'  becomes  the  opinion  of  a small  mi- 

man?;’  °J  a 5/rong  “'"only,  of  a majority  of 
mankind  Thus  the  great  progress  goes  on, 
till  school-boys  laugh  at  the  jar|on  which  im- 

5°_ ?.a5°n,il1.1  country  actors  condemn 
the  llhberahty  and  intolerance  of  Sir  Thomas 

More*  o-  ~ Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  fames  Mackintosh,  July,  1835. 


dipmici  f mai  medicine,  surgery,  botany, 
mdTnlZd  e„"gm,eKrin?’  nav*gation,  Ire  bett^ 
conceive  tban  ln  any  former  age.  We 

science  Dke  V**  th£  Same  whh  Political 
we  have  i??-  tho5e . physical  sciences  which 
4 itself  “1!ntl0ned»  11  bas  always  been  work- 
impuritv  aft*  a,rCr  a"d  Nearer,  and  depositing 
AePmosyt  111  I?pUn>  There  was  a time  when 
luded  bv  fhi-  KK  of  buman  intellects  were  de- 
alchemist • agJb^Cnsh  of,tbe  astrologer  and  the 
the  most  *enrdJtUSt  1°  tbere  was  a time  when 
thought  it  theSfileiJe^  and  virtuous  statesman 
persecute  ^6 ,firSt  duty  of  a government  to 
make  wartnT’  l°  f°Und  monasteries,  to 
facts  accumnlatBai?Ce?S*  ?ut  time  advances : 
°f  truth  betrin  fJ  doubts  aris6-  Faint  glimpses 
more  unto  fi»*  ° ?ppear»  and  shine  more  and 

Ices'  Uke  ,he  rnP'rferCt  day-  The  highest  in.el- 
the  topi  of  mountains,  are  the  first  to 


He  [Halifax]  was  the  chief  of  those  politi- 
C1"°m  the  two  great  parties  contemptuously 
caHed  Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with 
this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a title  of  hon- 
our, and  vindicated  with  great  vivacity  the  die- 
nity  of  the  appellation.  Everything,  he  said 
trims  between  extremes.  . . . Thus  Halifax 
was  a Trimmer  on  principle. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 
I have  long  been  convinced  that  institutions 
purely  democratic  must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy 
liberty,  or  civilization,  or  both.  ...  I have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that,  if  we  had  a purely 
democratic  government  here,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  [as  in  France  in  1848].  Either  the 
poor  would  plunder  the  rich,  and  civilization 
would  perish ; or  order  and  property  would  be 
saved  by  a strong  military  government,  and 
liberty  would  perish.  You  may  think  that  your 
country  enjoys  an  exemption  from  these  evils. 

I will  frankly  tell  you  that  I am  of  a very  differ- 
ent opinion.  Your  fate  I believe  to  be  certain, 
though  it  is  deferred  by  a physical  cause.  . . . 
The  day  will  come  when  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  a multitude  of  people,  none  of  whom 
has  had  more  than  half  a breakfast,  or  expects 
to  have  more  than  half  a dinner,  will  choose  a 
legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  sort  of 
legislature  will  be  chosen  ? On  one  side  is  a 
statesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested 
rights,  strict  observance  of  public  faith.  On 
the  other  is  a demagogue  ranting  about  the 
tyranny  of  capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking 
why  anybody  should  be  permitted  to  drink 
champagne  and  to  ride  in  a carriage  while 
thousands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want  of  neces- 
saries ? Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely 
to  be  preferred  by  a working  man  who  hears 
his  children  cry  for  more  bread  ? . . . There  is 
nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  Constitution  is  all 
sail  and  no  anchor. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Letter  to  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
May  23,  1857. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  interest  of  the 
community,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or  in 
the  democratical  point  of  view,  is,  that  each 
individual  should  receive  protection ; and  that 
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the  powers  which  are  constituted  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  employed  exclusively  for  that 

purpose We  have  also  seen  that  the  interest 

of  the  king  and  of  the  governing  aristocracy  is 
directly  the  reverse.  It  is  to  have  unlimited 
power  over  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to 
use  it  for  their  own  advantage.  In  the  supposed 
case  of  the  balance  of  the  monarchical,  ansto- 
cratical,  and  democratical  powers,  it  cannot  be 
for  the  interest  of  either  the  monarchy  or  the 
aristocracy  to  combine  with  the  democracy; 
because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  democracy,  or 
community  at  large,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  aristocracy  should  have  one  particle  ol 
power,  or  one  particle  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity for  their  own  advantage. 

The  democracy  or  community  have  all  pos- 
sible motives  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  mon- 
• archy  and  aristocracy  from  exercising  power, 
or  obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  community  for 
their  own  advantage.  The  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy have  all  possible  motives  for  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  unlimited  power  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  community.  The  conse- 
quence is  inevitable : they  have  all  possible 
motives  for  combining  to  obtain  that  power. 

James  Mill: 

Essays  on  Government,  etc.,  1828. 


ing  a single  man.  . . . Suppose,  in  the  second 
Diace  that  the  qualification  did  not  admtt  • 
body  of  electors  so  large  as  the  majority  in  M 
case,  taking  again  the  calculation  m B ** 
menu,  we  shall  see  that  each  man  w“'d  tarn 
a benefit  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  more  than  one  man;  and  ,h?'’ “S, 
portion  as  the  elective  body  conshtuted  a smil.o 
and  smaller  minority,  the  benefit  of  nusrole 
the  elective  body  would  be  increased,  an 
government  would  be  Miu; 

Essays  on  Government,  etc. 
For  who  would  vindicate  your  right  rfmj; 
strained  suffrage,  or  of  choosing 
atives  you  liked  best,  merely  ** ^°wh««r 
elect  the  creatures  of  your  own  J ’mjEbt  be 

his  private  concerns:  and  the  treasury ^ 
state  be  left  to  the  care  o . , 0us  prodi- 
ished  their  own  fortunes  in  »»■“""  P ^ 

h VvV  would  soon  .convert 


In  the  grand  discovery  of  modern  times,  the 
system  of  representation,  the  solution  of  all  the 
difficulties,  both  speculative  and  practical,  will 
perhaps  be  found.  If  it  cannot,  we  seem  to 
be  forced  upon  the  extraordinary  conclusion 
that  good  government  is  impossible.  For,  as 
there  is  no  individual  or  combination  of  indi- 
viduals, except  the  community  itself,  who  would 
not  have  an  interest  in  bad  government  if 
intrusted  with  its  powers,  and  as  the  community 
itself  is  incapable  of  exercising  those  powers, 
and  must  intrust  them  to  certain  individuals, 
the  conclusion  is  obvious : the  community  itself 
must  check  those  individuals ; else  they  will 
follow  their  interest  and  produce  bad  govern- 
ment. But  how  is  it  the  community  can  check? 
The  community  can  act  only  when  assembled ; 
and  when  assembled,  it  is  incapable  of  acting. 
The  community,  however,  can  choose  repre- 
sentatives. James  Mill: 

Essays  on  Government , etc. 

The  qualification  must  either  be  such  as  to 
embrace  the  majority  of  the  population,  or  some- 
thing less  than  the  majority.  Suppose,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  embraces  the  majority;  the 
question  is,  whether  the  majority  would  have 
an  interest  in  oppressing  those  who,  upon  this 
supposition,  would  be  deprived  of  political 
power?  If  we  reduce  the  calculation  to  its 
elements,  we  shall  see  that  the  interest  which 
they  would  have  of  this  deplorable  kind,  though 
it  would  be  something,  would  not  be  very  great. 
Each  man  of  the  majority,  if  the  majority  were 
constituted  the  governing  body,  would  have 
something  less  than  the  benefit  of  oppressing 
a single  man.  If  the  majority  were  twice  as 
great  as  the  minority,  each  man  of  the  majority 
would  only  have  one-half  the  benefit  of  oppress- 


gality  r bnouia  iucj  — ' convert 

public  purse,  which  they  wo  , dpe  culations? 

into  .pUe,by ** 


into  a private,  ny  neir  r - . a , 

Are  they  fit  to  be  the  leSls'a‘“  hat  |air,vh>t 
people  who  themselves  know -not  .W  ^ 
reason,  what  right  and  wr  jj*  means?  who 
and  straight,  what  licit  and  ' llc“  ££,11  dig- 
think  that  all  power  consists  in  onliage, 
nity  in  the  parade  of  msolenc 

Second  Defence  of  tk'P'OtU'fW": 

A private  conscience  sorts  not  meant 

calling,  but  declares  that  perso 
by  nature  for  a private  fortune.  ^ 

Let  him  enquire  \nt0  f^^^th^sclvo 
and  alliances  of  pnnces>  th  fui  t0  know- 

very  pleasant  to  ”7  mew,  sad  pan; 

t M ikie  /-rtnvpreinp  with  men,  i s 


verse  vr.w*  >Tic  an  luie  , 

former  and  better  ages.  T.san^  u s0)  by 
study,  I confess,  to  those  but  to  th<*e 

doing  it  after  a neghgent  m^ 
who  do  it  with  care  andobserva  ^ ^ only 
of  inestimable  fruit  an  L ’daem0nians  re- 
one,  as  Plato  reports,  tf*  ^ shaU  he  £ 
served  to  themselves,  vmt  p reading  the 
reap  as  to  the  business  of  men  y 

lives  of  Plutarch  ? ed.,  cb.  ** 

Essays,  Cotton  s 3U 

Whilst  politicians 

archies,  aristocracies,  and  r pu  friendly  t0  them 
is  alike  applicable,  useful,  an  pAlBy. 


all. 


The  world  is  become  too  ^^lic  tha<  i» 
body  is  so  concerned  for  ^ di^reiished. 
private  enjoyments  are  los  PoP& 
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. A,™"  com,I'g  to  the  water-side  is  surrounded 
Sy  all  the  crew;  every  one  is  officious,  every 
one  making  applications,  every  one  offering  his 

tnh lCGS\  *5®  v-h°Ie  bustle  of  the  PIace  seems 

b*  °.nly  f°r  h,m*  The  same  man  going  from 
the  water-side,  no  noise  is  made  about  him,  no 
creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let  him  pass 

whentr  negICCtI  The  Picture  of  a minister 
when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he  goes 

Pope:  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

♦v emPire  be\nff  elective,  and  not  successive, 
® ®mperors»  m be,ng>  made  profit  of  their  own 
times>  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
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hy  lhc  blame  of  those  evils  whereof 
ernmiin^  ” ^ UP0n  PubliC  misgOV- 

ernment*  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

JlVrh]cd  -state  we  must  do  85  in  fool 

weather  upon  a river,  not  to  think  to  cut  directly 

tarii’  °;  ff.  boat  ”a^  be  filled  water? 
Ut  rise  and  fall  as  the  waves  do,  and  give  way 

as  much  as  we  conveniently  can.  6 y 
Selden. 

thATche  tbor?“gh*Paced  politician  must  laugh  at 

it  av./3^eaT1ShneSS  °f  bis  conscience,  and  read 
«t  another  lecture.  South. 

sibihfhVe,°,vn  wondcred  h°w  it  should  be  pos- 
saiiv  til  t0  P°,itics  should  so  univer- 

suhu* .?  rt0  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
subject  out  of  conversation ; and,  upon  mature 
onsideratmn,  find  it  is  for  want  of  discourse. 
v^  Lrrnd/OUamong  ^ the  y°ung  fellows 
relish^*’  aKnV°U  See  those  who  have  the  least 
thev  Jvl  b°°ks’  comPany.  or  pleasure,  though 
succeed  ing  mannCr  °f  qual‘ties  to  make  them 
succeed  in  those  pursuits,  shall  make  very  passa- 

“ r r-  Thus  the  most  barren  invention 
snail  find  enough  to  say  to  make  one  appear  an 

‘ddinra  m,‘he  ‘°P  “Chouses.  but 

self  ift  tLCeIv.ain  vebemence  in  uttering  your- 
YOU  shaikh  JlnS  y°u  say  never  so  flat,  and 
were  not  too  hot®  * ^ S'nSible  man’  if  you 
Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  232. 

two^d*11  Wrh°  0311  make  two  ears  of  corn»  or 
on?vb  adeS  0f  gr?ss’  on  the  spot  where 
mankind  gre,T  bef?re»  wouId  deserve  better  of 
the  rn,  df  and  render  more  essential  service  to 

m “gS.nthe  whole  race  of  ps“s 

mv1  rjd  Produ«  innumerable  instances  from 
profound  °knrVatJ0"  of  evenls  imputed  to  the 
in  realitv  Sb*  * heiress  of  a minister,  which, 
weaknew  uCrC  e,tber  mcre  effects  of  negligence, 
hut  the  n^Umi°Ur’  passion»  or  Pride  i or  at  best, 
selves  1 a C°UrSe  of  left  to  them- 

Swift. 

only  im^r  CCS  If  neutralityare  justly  exploded, 
dividufll!  dlf?i  thf  8afety  and  ease  of  a few  in- 
was  the  o h‘  e the  Puh'iu  « embroiled.  This  I 
e °Plni°n  and  practice  of  the  latter  Cato. 

Swift.  I 


States  call  in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against 
a common  enemy;  but  the  mischief  was.  these 
allies  would  never  allow  that  the  common  enemy 
was  subdued.  Swift 

?ubIlc  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities, 
and  kingdoms  fall  into  weaknesses  by  the  dis- 
eases or  decays  of  those  that  manage  them. 

Sir  W.  Templ* 

The  best  service  they  could  do  to  the  state 
was  to  mend  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  com 
P°sed  ll-  Sir  W.  Temple. 


The  Nation  which  indulges  towards  another 
an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is 
m some  degree  a slave.  It  is  a slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult 
and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  um 
brage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 
Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed, 
and  bloody  contests.  ...  So,  likewise,  a pas! 
sionate  attachment  of  one  Nation  for  anothei 
produces  a variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the 
favourite  Nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an 
imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no 
real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into 
one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  jus- 
tification. It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the 
favourite  Nation  of  privileges  denied  to  othere, 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  Nation  making 
the  concessions  : by  unnecessarily  parting  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retained;  and  by 
exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a disposition  to 
retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privi 
leges  are  withheld.  Washington  : 

Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  an  indissoluble  union  between  a 
magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of 
public  prosperity  and  felicity. 

Washington. 

How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on 
the  affairs  of  the  public  whom  God  ;ior  men 
never  qualified  for  such  judgment  I 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  ancient  despotism  of  France,  detestable 
as  it  was,  did  not  cause  more  misery  in  a cen- 
tury than  the  Reign  of  Terror  did  in  a year. 
And,  universally,  the  longer  and  the  more  griev- 
ously any  people  have  been  oppressed,  the  more 
violent  and  extravagant  will  be  the  reaction. 
And  the  people  will  often  be  in  the  condition  of 
King  Lear,  going  to  and  fro  between  his  daugh- 
ters, and  deprived  first  of  half  his  attendants, 
then  of  half  the  remainder,  then  of  all. 

Whatei.y  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon' s Essay , Of  Innovationsm 

We  find — in  the  case  of  political  affairs— 
that  the  most  servile  submission  to  privileged 
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classes,  and  the  grossest  abuses  of  ^wer  by  even  would  call  forth 

these,  have  been  the  precursors  <J  the  wl'  J the  hisses  0f  the  shilling  gallery.  Dennis  rave* 
ebullitions  of  popular  fury,— of  the  overthro  the  drama;  and  the  nurse  thinks  that  he 

indiscriminately  of  ancient  mst.  nUons  good  and  »>»  The,*  is,”  be  cnes, " no 

bad,— and  of  the  most  turbulent  democracy,  «camng  ^ ^ nochangeof  fortune, 

generally  proportioned  in  its  extravagance  and  pe  P*  jj  » •<  pray,  good  sir,  be  not 

violence  to  the  degree  of  previous  oppression  and  “°  the  oldwoman ; “ I'll  fetch  change.' 

previous  degradation.  And  again  v -Sriedlrf  This’s  St  exacriy  the  pleiant?  of  Addison. 


previous  degradation,  auu  T — 

whenever  men  have  become  heartily  weaned  of 
licentious  anarchy,  their  eagerness  has  been  pro- 
portionably  great  to  embrace  the  opposite  ex- 
Kme  of  rigorous  despot  sm  ; 1, ke  shipwrecked 


angry,  says  tne  om  wwtuo.. , ~ 

ThUis  not  exactly  the : pleas^t.7  of  Addis0". 

Lord  Macaulay  . 

Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,  July,  l843- 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  brinp^gan 


treme  of  rigorous  despotism  ; like  smpwrecacu  We  do  not  accuse  rope  , r not 
mariners  clinging  to  a bare  and  rugged  rock  as  sation  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 

Refuge  from  th?  waves.  Whately  : the  smaliest  doubt  that  he 

Anncl.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  SufcrsMion.  and  the  evidence  ™ tfelalone 

found  in  his  own  bad  heart.  Hisown  me  w 
— CXXC^-  long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and  malicious^ 

that  of  which  he  suspected  AddisonadT  k 

POPE,  alexauoeb. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison’s  ' and  insuh  by  lying  and 
favour  there  - one  dUtmgm^d  by  UlenU  „„  of  bis  fe.  He  pub^hed  ata 


manners  tuuging  « - 

a refuge  from  the  waves.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Superstition 


But  among  me  young  of  in:ury  and  insuu  uy  ~~  -7  , , 

favour  there  was  one  distinguished  by  talents  ^ ^ habit  of  his  life.  He  Pubhsb  * d 
above  the  rest,  and  distinguished  we  fear,  not  on  the  Duke  of  Chandos;  he **  tax 

less  by  malignity  and  insincerity.  Pope  was  on  y ^ Jt . and  he  iied  and  equivocated.  H 
twenty-five.  But  his  powers  had  expanded  to  bshed  a iampo0n  on  Aaron  Hill , he 
their  full  maturity;  and  his  best  poem,  the  Rape  and  he  lied  and  equivocate  • P 

of  the  Lock,  had  recently  been  published.  Of  lished  a 8tU1  fouier  lampoon  on  UQJ  » J 

v: a Viort  oluravt;  exnressed  high  ...  , •»,  . Uw.11;  taxed  with  u , an 


of  the  Lock,  had  recently  been  puousneu.  y.  lished  a still  fouler  lampoon  « d 

his  genius,  Addison  had  always  expressed  high  WonJ  MontagUe  ; he  was  taxed  with  it , 
admiration.  But  Addison  had  early  discerned,  bg  jied  wdh  more  than  usual  effrontery  an 
what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned  by  an  hemence  He  puffed  himself  and  ***, 
eye  less  penetrating  than  his,  that  the  diminu-  enemies  under  feigned  names.  He  r ^ ^ 

live,  crooked,  sickly  boy  was  eager  to  revenge  of  hU  own  letters,  and  then  rats«d  “ ^ 

himself  on  society  for  the  unkindness  of  nature  and  aftcr  them.  Besides  his  frauds  f 
In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  j.  . ' of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,.^ 
been  praised  with  cordial  warmth  ; but  a gentle  frauds  which  he  seems  to  have  m 

hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excel-  £*£  love  of  fraud  alone.  He  had 
lent  a poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  ill-  trataeem  a pleasure  in  outwitting  a ^ 

natured  personalities.  Pope,  though  evidently  near  bim  Whatever  his  object  Tp8Dreferred. 
more  galled  by  the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  indirect  road  to  it  was  that  which  P much 
praise,  returned  thanks  for  the  admonition,  and  ^ Bolingbroke,  Pope  undoubtedly  t0 

promised  to  profit  by  it.  The  two  waters  con-  ^ and  veneration  as  it  was  in  w#s 

tinued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel,  and  small  fcd  for  any  human  being.  Ye that, fro® 


promisee  10  prom  oy  11.  inc  twu  love  and  veneration  as  u - w#s 

tinued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel,  and  small  f human  being.  Ve  ..  L from 

good  offices.  Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope’s  dJd  when  it  was  discovered  thaM^  ^ 

miscellaneous  pieces ; and  Pope  furnished  Ad-  motive  except  the  mere  love  of 
.lie™  o This  did  not  last  long.  ?°  motive  _ aPt  of  gr05s  perhciy 


scarcely  dead  when  it  was  arlifice,  he 

miseciiancuua  uica.c3  »uu.  * — motive  except  tne  mere  xjv  to 

dison  with  a prologue.  This  did  not  last  long.  been  gu|ity  0f  an  act  °f  P . 

Pope  hated  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured  with-  nffbroke.  Lord  Maca  r 

out  provocation.  The  ap]>earance  of  the  Remarks  ® Life  and  Writing50/ 

on  Cato  gave  the  irritable  poet  an  opportunity  of  volatile  as  ever;  j08] 

venting  his  malice  under  the  show  of  friendship ; You  are  as  wbo  j^ath  always  loved 


You  are  as  gjddy  and  volatile  « 


venting  his  malice  under  tne  snow  01  irienasmp,  tou  arc  « — 

and  such  an  opportunity  could  not  but  be  wel-  the  reverse  of  Mr.  rope, 
come  to  a nature  which  was  imblacable  in  en-  a domestic  life. 


who  hath  always1' 


come  to  a nature  which  was  implacable  in  en-  a domestic  life.  . p jju 

mity,  and  which  always  preferred  the  tortuous  inattention  I cannot  pardon 

to  the  straight  path.  He  published,  accordingly,  defect  neither  is  Bolmgbrok 

the  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis,  the  same  detect,  ne  gw]FT.  nUoJ. 

But  Pope  had  mistaken  his  powers.  He  was  a wl 

great  master  of  invective  and  sarcasm : he  could  — -000  - 

dissect  a character  in  terse  and  sonorous  coup- 

lets,  brilliant  with  antithesis : but  of  dramatic  POPES, 

talent  he  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he  had  . r 'Ecclesiastical  p°^rn1fc 

written  a lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on  The  assistance  o success  of  the  Gud 

Atticus,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  greatly  contnbu  e however,  have  h®60 
would  have  been  crushed.  But  Pope  writing  That  success  wou  , edeCt  had  bee® > 
dialogue  resembled — to  borrow  Horace’s  im-  doubtful  good,  1 1 i:dcal  servitude, 

agery  and  his  own — a wolf  which,  instead  of  substitute  a mora  gXoense  of  the 

biting,  should  take  to  kicking,  or  a monkey  to  exalt  the  Pope®  a . , f Italy  had 
which  should  try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is  Happily  the  public  opinions,  which 

utterly  contemptible.  Of  argument  there  is  not  tained  the  seeds  or  v 
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Bow  rapidly  developed  by  the  genial  influence 

‘?£fnd  1^h?nn,«ss  '“rses,  too  long  and  too 
S' t0  •*.  duP«d-  They  stood  behind  the 
scenes  on  which  others  were  gazing  with  childish 
awe  and  interest.  They  witnessed  the  arranee- 

thundere^Th  “ lleS’  T*  ‘he  mannfacture  of  *e 
he  n,?  ,They  sawn the  ”a<“ral  faces  and  heard 
^ of  (he  actors-  Distant  nations 

j°k,d  °”  th«  Tope  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Al- 
from  w’h01*  ?ra‘  e of  the  All-wise,  the  umpire 
theol^T  dec,?°"s>'n  «>e  disputes  either  of 

fpne  J Theri,  r ng5’  "°  Chris,ian  °"ght  «o 
?he  J UtltBns  were  acquainted  with  all 

«t  »«.  K u l y0UIh-  and  with  a11  lh«  dishon- 
est  arts  by  which  he  had  attained  power.  They 
knew  how  often  he  had  employed  the  keys  of 

aid  e^  ,0  re‘eaSe  from  the  lost 

f -fad  ^engagements,  and  its  wealth  to  pamper 

rites  of  thTe^/hr  ?e5hTs'  The  doctrines  and 
ntes  of  the  established  religion  they  treated  with 

decent  reverence.  But,  though  they  still  caTled 
fef^Catho'ics,  they  ifad  celed  “be 

terror  tin  Tl,hOSe.Sp,ntUal  ar™s  wh'ch  carried 
terror  into  the  palaces  and  camps  of  the  proud- 

est  sovereigns  excited  only  contempt  in  the 
ueig!lb0Urhood  of  Vatican.  A I- 
WnS  I Whln  -he  commanded  our  Henry  the 
Second  to  submit  to  the  lash  before  the  tomb  of 

r^",ous  ^ect,  was  himself  an  exile.  The 

Romans,  apprehending  that  he  entertained  de- 

S cTnSUIie',ri,  ibe!ti?S-  had  driven  him  fro® 

confine  anf;  ‘bough  he  solemnly  promised  to 
confine  himself  for  the  future  to  his  spiritual 
functions,  they  still  refused  to  readmit  him. 

Lord  Macaulay  * 
Machiavelli , March,  1837. 
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.■  ^lydtsccrn  how  little  of  truth  there 

are  End’  though  sometimes  they 

re  nattered  with  that  aphorism,  will  hardly  be- 
beve  the  voice  of  die  people  to’be  the  voice  of 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
people  are  never  m the  wrong.  They  have  been 
so,  frequently  and  outrageously,  both  in  othei 
countries ;and  in  this.  But  I do  say,  that  i?n  al 
disputes  between  them  and  their  rulers,  the  pre 
sumption  is  at  least  upon  a par  in  favour  of die 
people.  Experience  may  perhaps  justify  me  in 
going  further.  When  popular  discontents  have 

simnnrt^  P, U may  weH  be  affirmed  and 
supported,  that  there  has  been  generally  some 
thing  found  amiss  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  government.  The  people  have  no 
interest  m disorder.  When  they  do  wrong,  it  is 
their  error,  and  not  their  crime.  But  with  the 
governing  part  of  the  state  it  is  far  otherwise. 
They  certainly  may  act  ill  by  design,  as  well  as 
by  mistake.  Burke: 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis- 
contents, 1770. 


POPULACE. 

down°whLind  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
i * ge/T°us  ^glect  on  the  censures 
and  appiause  of  the  multitude.  Addison. 

disaa^riVf  ^ P?int.s  in  wb*ch  these  wise  men 
in  w!  ch  th  °m  the  bulk  of  the  P^ple  are  points 
If  oS  ^ yagre6d  Wilh  the  reived  doctrines 
^ our  nature.  Addison  : Freeholder. 

thelli«  IS  ‘be  rejection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as 
if  itgbTf°Lb°^which  g'^eth  the  reflection: 
monlv  jne  common  people,  it  is  corn- 

vain  Urson^L  n°U.ght’  and  rather  followeth 
Peopli  ZT  !ha?  V,rtuous  : for  common 
thePlowp«fd^ eretand  not  many  excellent  virtues: 
LidfcrtUeS  ?raw  Praise  from  them,  the 
admiration  .UKS»W?rv  la  tbem  astonishment  or 
no  sense  or  ato^.‘be  highest  virtues  they  have 
“ species virt  Pe,rce,ving  at  all;  but  shows  and 
**  ^rtutibus  similes”  serve  best  with  them . 

Lord  Bacon  : 

p ...  Essay  L1V.,  Of  Praise. 

the  ordinal!!6*8  ,fnd  c*rcumstances  which  sway 
c ordlnary  judgment.  Lord  Bacon 


Let  me  wish  my  young  friend,  at  his  entrance 
into  life,  to  draw  a useful  lesson  from  the  un- 
principled behaviour  of  a corrupt  and  licentious 
people  :— that  is,  never  to  sacrifice  his  principles 
to  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  affections;  to  re- 
gard and  wish  them  well,  as  a part  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, whom  his  best  instincts  and  his 
highest  duties  lead  him  to  love  and  serve,  but 
to  put  as  little  trust  in  them  as  in  princes.  For 
what  inward  resource  has  he,  when  turned  out 
of  courts  or  hissed  out  of  town-halls,  who  has 
made  their  opinions  the  only  standard  of  what 
is  right,  and  their  favour  the  sole  means  of  his 
happiness  ? Burke  : 

To  John  Bourke , July  11,  1777. 


As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some 
think,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
—near  two  years’  tranquillity,  which  followed 
the  act,  and  its  instant  imitation  in  Ireland, 
proved  abundantly  that  the  late  horrible  spirit 
was  in  a great  measure  the  effect  of  insidious 
art,  and  perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had 
been  much  more  deliberate  and  much  more 
general  than  I am  persuaded  it  was,— when  we 
know  that  the  opinions  of  even  the  greatest 
multitudes  are  the  standard  of  rectitude,  I shall 
think  myself  obliged  to  make  those  opinions 
the  masters  of  my  conscience.  But  if  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Omnipotence  itself  is  com- 
petent to  alter  the  essential  constitution  of  right 
and  wrong,  sure  I am  that  such  things  as  they 
and  I are  possessed  of  no  such  power. 

Burke : 

Speech  at  Bristol  Previous  to  the  Election> 
Sept.  6,  1780. 

No  man  carries  further  than  I do  the  policy 
of  making  government  pleasing  to  the  people. 
But  the  widest  range  of  this  politic  complaisance 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  justice.  I would 
not  only  consult  the  interest  of  the  people,  bnt 
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I would  cheerfully  gratify  their  humours.  We 
are  all  a sort  of  children,  that  must  be  soothed 
and  managed.  I think  I am  not  austere  or 
formal  in  my  nature.  I would  bear,  I would 
even  myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent 
buffooneries,  to  divert  them.  But  I never  wtll 
act  the  tyrant  for  their  amusement.  If  they 
will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I shall  never 
consent  to  throw  them  any  living,  sentient  crea- 
ture whatsoever,  no,  not  so  much  as  a kitling, 

to  torment.  cv  ''  • 

Speech  at  Bristol  Previous  to  the  Election, 

Sept.  6,  1780. 

You  would  have  had  a protected,  satisfied, 
laborious,  and  obedient  people,  taught  to  seek 
and  to  recognize  the  happiness  that  is  to  be 
found  by  virtue  in  all  conditions, — in  which 
consists  the  true  moral  equality  of  mankind, 
and  not  in  that  monstrous  fiction  which,  by  in- 
spiring false  ideas  and  vain  expectations  into 
men  destined  to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk  of 
laborious  life,  serves  only  to  aggravate  and  em- 
bitter that  real  inequality  which  it  never  can 
remove,  and  which  the  order  of  civil  life  estab- 
lishes as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
must  leave  in  an  humble  state  as  those  whom  it 
is  able  to  exalt  to  a condition  more  splendid, 
but  not  more  happy.  You  had  a smooth  and 
easy  career  of  felicity  and  glory  laid  open  to 
you,  beyond  anything  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  world ; but  you  have  shown  that  diffi- 
culty is  good  for  man.  Burke  : 

Rejlec.  on  the  Rev.  in  France , 1790. 
But  where  popular  authority  is  absolute  and 
unrestrained,  the  people  have  an  infinitely 
greater,  because  a far  better  founded,  confidence 
in  their  own  power.  They  are  themselves  in 
a great  measure  their  own  Instruments.  They 
are  nearer  to  their  objects.  Besides,  they  are 
less  under  responsibility  to  one  of  the  greatest 
controlling  powers  on  earth,  the  sense  of  fame 
and  estimation.  The  share  of  infamy  that  is 
likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  in 
public  acts  is  small  indeed : the  operation  of 
opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  those  who  abuse  power.  Their  own  appro- 
bation of  their  own  acts  has  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a public  judgment  in  their  favour.  A 
perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the  most  shame- 
less thing  in  the  world.  As  it  is  the  most 
shameless,  it  is  also  the  most  fearless.  No  man 
apprehends  in  his  person  that  he  can  be  made 
subject  to  punishment.  Burke  : 

Rejlec.  on  the  Rev.  in  France. 

It  is  humiliating  for  us  who  form  the  mass  of 
mankind  that  the  people  furnish  the  most  de- 
testable examples  of  wickedness  and  phrenzy 
in  the  tyrannic  abuse  of  power,  and  that  per- 
sons of  royal  birth  and  place,  who  in  their 
prosperity  were  patterns  of  gentleness,  modera- 
tion, and  benignity,  in  their  adversity  furnish 
the  world  with  the  most  glorious  examples  of 
fortitude,  and  supply  our  annals  with  martyrs 
and  heroes.  Burke  : 

To  the  Comte  cP Artois  ( Charles  X.), 
Nov.  6,  1793. 


As  to  those  whom  they  suffer  to  die  a natural 
death,  they  do  not  permit  them  to  en;oy  the  last 
consolations  of  mankind,  or  lh°se  "8h“  °f 
sepulture  which  indicate  hope,  and  which w 
Nature  has  taught  to  mankind,  m all  countries, 
to  soothinhe  afflictions  and  to  cover  the  rntaty 
of  mortal  condition.  They  disgrace  men  in 
entry  into  life,  they  vitiate  and  enslave  to 
through  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  they  depnve 
them  of  all  comfort  at  the  conclusion  of  then 
dishonoured  and  depraved  exlstenCgullKE; 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace, , Letter  L,  1796* 


The  only  popularity  worth  asp»nng  after  ^ 
peaceful  pSpularity-the  populanyofAe  he^l 
—the  popularity  that  is  won  in  the  bosom  ot 
families  a?nd  at  the  side  of  death-beck. 
is  another,  a high  and  a 

which  is  indeed  a most  worthless  article,  teUDy 
all  who  have  it  most  to  be  greatly 'man 
ive  than  gratifying, -a 
pressure,  and  animal  heat,  and  . the 

other  annoyances  which  it  brings  TODularity 
person  of  its  unfortunate  vlf  im>^,Pevating 
which  rifles  home  of  its  sweets,  and  by  de  J 
a man  above  his  fellows  places  ^ 

of  desolation,  where  a 

fellowship  are  malice,and 

conspicuous  mark  for  the  sha  * hich,  with 
envy,  and  detraction,— a P°P“la"  y f * on  the 
its  head  among  storms  aB*  lull  the 

treacherous  quicksands,  hff  bJj  the  hosan- 
agonies  of  its  tottenng  existence  but 
nahs  of  a drivelling  gene™^  ChalMers. 

The  mob 

Briareus,  but  the  head  of  r yP 
to  execute,  but  blind  to  perceive.  CqltoN 

The  mob,  like  the  ^ 

agitated  without  some  cause  both 

nor  to  itself ; but  (to  continue  t a ato 

are  capable  of  doing  the^f  in  motion  has 
the  cause  which  first  set  them  ColT0N, 
ceased  to  act.  . 

The  scum  that  rises  upmost  whenpEyDEN. 

From  the  total  abolition  of  the  pop^ar^  ^ 
i^dudng^hereof^to  its  anc' 

tinued  unto  this  dagRBW.  Ccsml,lcgii  Sacr a. 

I have  discovered  *a* 
great  ones  is  a note  of  certai  * ™ ign  them- 

es. For  great  and  popu fr  men  ^ 
selves  to  be  servants  to  othe  joNSoN. 

slaves  to  them.  , . ^ 

In  every  age  the  vilest ,5?  demag»eues' 
nature  are  to  be  found  S MAaOWV= 
utoryofEn^' 
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The  history  of  Monmouth  would  alone  suffice 
tc  refute  the  imputation  of  inconstancy  which 
is  so  frequently  thrown  on  the  common  people, 
ihe  common  people  are  sometimes  inconstant; 
for  they  are  human  beings.  But  that  they  are 
inconstant  as  compared  with  the  educated  classes 

SlnMnSi0C^leS,T0r  witb  Princes’  may  b*  con’ 

hdently  denied.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  dem- 
>’gogues  whose  popularity  has  remained  undi- 
Minished  while  sovereigns  and  parliaments  have 
withdrawn  their  confidence  from  a long  suc- 
cession of  statesmen.  ...  The  charge  which 
may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the  common 
people  is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that 
? invariably  choose  their  favourite  so 
ill  that  their  constancy  is  a vice  and  not  a virtue. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
History  of  England,  ch.  v. 

but  il  is  *****  Popularity 
wh  ch  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after;  it  is 
??  P°Pu,arity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by 
noble  means.  I will  not  do  that  which  my  con- 
^ S ***  Up°n  this  °CCasion,  to 

huZZaS  of  thousands,  or  the  daily  praise 
of  all  the  papers  which  come  from  the  press : I 

r.ln0!jaV?id  doing  what  1 think  is  right>  though 
t shouM  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels;  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent 

swallow"  y °f  * del“ded  P°PuIace  can 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield  : 

On  the  Outlawry  of  John  Wilkes , June  8, 
1768 : Lord  Campbell's  Chief  justices, 

11.  463  : Life  of  Lord  Mansfield \ See 
also  Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen , i. 
121. 


rri! !? 5 h?611  lmPuted  to  nie  by  the  noble  Earl 
[Chatham]  on  my  left  hand  that  I,  too,  am  run- 
ning the  race  of  popularity.  If  the  noble  Earl 
means  by  popularity  the  applause  bestowed  by 
ugCS  on  2ood  and  virtuous  actions,  I have 
b<!etn  struggling  in  that  race,— to  what  pur- 
p)  all-trying  time  can  alone  determine:  but 
means  that  mushroom  popularity  which  is 
aised  without  merit  and  lost  without  crime,  he 

nnimUCh.miSt.aken*  1 defV  the  noble  Earl  to 
point  out  a single  action  in  my  life  where  the 

mXoanly  °f  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest 
nnuence  upon  my  determination.  I thank  God 
1 nave  a more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for 

tLsa  ntlUCv~tbe  dictates  °f  my  own  breast. 
_n  j . wh°  have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser, 
^ ?lve!1  UP  Jheir  minds  to  the  slavery  of  every 
F^pular  impulse,  I sincerely  pity:  I pity  them 

shont^T  lf  V/*mty  leads  them  to  mistake  the 
snouts  of  a mob  for  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  Ex- 

nCCi  mi?bt  iulorm  them  that  many  who  have 
j . sa  uted  with  the  huzzas  of  a crowd  one 
and  moVG  re1feiYed  its  execrations  the  next ; 
hav**  v,ny  hy  the  fools  of  their  own  times, 
nevertfc6?1*  be*d  Up  as  sP°tless  patriots,  have, 
when  ,e  ^ aPPeared  on  the  historian’s  page, 
as_  • rutb  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the 
EarHh??T1,berty*  .Why*  can  the  noble 
nink  I am  ambitious  of  present  popularity, 


—that  echo  of  flattery  and  counterfeit  cf  re- 
nown  r 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield: 

Irt  the  House  of  Lords , May  o,  1770 : 
16  Pari  Hist.,  974-978:  Lord 
CampbelP s Chief  justices , ii.  475. 

1 ,The  v^gar  and  the  many  are  fit  ?>nly  to  be 
led  or  driven.  Sooth. 

. These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger 
is  really  but  a short  fit  of  madness. 

Swift. 

A usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe,  a mere 
underworker,  and  a purchaser  in  trust  for  some 
single  tyrant.  Switc. 

In  their  [a  body  of  commons]  results  we  have 
sometimes  found  the  same  spint  of  cruelty  and 
revenge,  of  malice  and  pride,  the  same  blindness 
and  obstinacy  and  unsteadiness,  the  same  ungov- 
ernable rage  and  anger,  the  same  injustice, 
sophistry,  and  fraud,  that  ever  lodged  in  the 
breast  of  any  individual.  Swift. 

The  cities  fell  often  under  tyrannies  which 
spring  naturally  out  of  popular  governments. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  rage  of  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea, 
which  once  breaking  bounds  overflows  a country 
with  that  suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves  no 
hopes  of  flying.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


POVERTY. 


He  [Irus]  seriously  considered  he  was  poor, 
and  the  general  horror  which  most  men  have 
of  all  who  are  in  that  condition.  Irus  judged 
very  rightly,  that  while  he  could  keep  his  pov- 
erty a secret  he  should  not  feel  the  weight  of 
it : he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affectation 
of  closeness  and  covetousness.  . . . Irus  has, 
ever  since  he  came  into  this  neighborhood,  given 
all  the  intimations  he  could  of  being  a close 
hunks  worth  money. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  264. 

The  Christian  statesmen  of  this  land  would, 
indeed,  first  provide  for  the  multitude,  because 
it  is  the  multitude,  and  is  therefore,  as  such,  the 
first  object  in  the  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in 
all  institutions.  They  have  been  taught  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  Gospel’s  being  preached  to 
the  poor  was  one  of  the  great  tests  of  its  true 
mission.  They  think,  therefore,  that  those  do 
not  believe  it  who  do  not  take  care  it  should  be 
preached  to  the  poor.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
1790. 

I do  not  call  a healthy  young  man,  cheerful 
111  his  mind  and  vigorous  in  his  arms,  I cannot 
call  such  a man  poor ; I cannot  pity  my  kind 
as  a kind,  merely  because  they  are  men.  This 
affected  pity  only  tends  to  dissatisfy  them  with 
their  condition,  and  to  teach  them  to  seek  re- 
sources where  no  resources  are  to  be  found,  in 
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something  else  than  their  own  industry  and  fru- 
gality and  sobriety.  BURKE : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  III., 

1797. 

Oh,  poverty  1 or  what  is  called  a reverse  of 
fortune!  Among  the  many  bitter  ingredients 
that  thou  hast  in  thy  most  bitter  cup,  thou  hast 
not  one  so  insupportably  bitter  as  that  which 
brings  us  in  close  and  hourly  contact  with  the 
earthenware  and  huckaback  beings  of  the  nether 
world.  Even  the  vulgarity  of  inanimate  things 
it  requires  time  to  get  accustomed  to ; but  living, 
breathing,  bustling,  plotting,  planning,'  human 
vulgarity,  is  a species  of  moral  ipecacuanha, 
enough  to  destroy  any  comfort. 

Carlyle. 

When  I compare  together  different  classes,  as 
existing  at  this  moment  in  the  civilized  world,  I 
cannot  think  the  difference  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  in  regard  to  mere  physical  suffering,  so 
great  as  is  sometimes  imagined.  That  some  of 
the  indigent  among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  un- 
doubtedly true ; but  vastly  more  in  this  commu- 
nity die  from  eating  too  much  than  from  eating  | 
too  little, — vastly  more  from  excess  than  starva- 
tion. So  as  to  clothing : many  shiver  from  want 
of  defence  against  the  cold ; but  there  is  vastly 
more  suffering  among  the  rich  from  absurd  and 
criminal  modes  of  dress  which  fashion  has 
sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  deficiency 
of  raiment.  Our  daughters  are  oftener  brought 
to  the  grave  by  their  rich  attire  than  our  beggars 
by  their  nakedness.  So  the  poor  are  often  over- 
worked; but  they  suffer  less  than  many  among 
the  rich,  who  have  no  work  to  do,  no  interest- 
ing object  to  fill  up  life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite 
cravings  of  man  for  action.  According  to  our 
present  modes  of  education,  how  many  of  our 
daughters  are  subject  to  an  ennui — a misery  un- 
known to  the  poor,  and  more  intolerable  than 
the  weariness  of  excessive  toil ! The  idle  young 
man,  spending  the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person 
in  the  street,  ought  not  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
over-tasked  poor;  and  this  cumberer  of  the 
ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the  rich. 

W.  Ellery  Channing. 

If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our 
wealth ; but  if  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
conceal  our  poverty.  We  shall  find  that  it  is 
less  difficult  to  hide  a thousand  guineas  than  one 
hole  in  our  coat.  Colton  : Lacon. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  for- 
tune; for  if  a man  cannot  attain  to  the  length 
of  his  wishes,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by  cut- 
ting of  them  shorter.  Cowley. 

To  be  scantily  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  to  endure  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness, 
is  a great  calamity  at  all  seasons ; it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe  how  much  these  evils  are 
aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  disease,  when  ex- 
hausted nature  demands  whatever  the  most  ten- 
der assiduity  can  supply  to  cheer  its  languor  and 
support  its  sufferings.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfor- 
tune of  the  afflicted  poor  that  the  very  circum- 


stance which  increases  their  wants  cuts  off;  by 
disqualifying  them  for  labour,  the  means  of  theu 
supply.  Bodily  affliction,  therefore,  falls  upon 
them  with  an  accumulated  weight.  Poor  at 
best,  when  seized  with  sickness  they  become 
utterly  destitute.  Incapable  even  of  presenting 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  pity,  nothing  remaini 
for  them  but  silently  to  yield  themselves  up  to 
sorrow  and  despair.  Robert  Hall: 

Reflections  on  War. 

It  is  but  the  old  story  of  the  many  punished 
for  the  faults  of  a few.  You,  I,  thousands  are 
coerced,  stinted  in  our  enjoyments,  comfort^ 
amusements,  liberties,  rights,  and  are  defamed 
and  vilified  as  drunkards  and  ruffians,  because 


one  bull-necked,  thick-lipped,  scowling  beast 
of  a fellow  drinks  himself  mad  with  alcohol, 
beats  his  wife,  breaks  windows,  and  roams 
about  Drury  Lane  with  a life-preserver.  1 noi  • 
sands— whose  only  crime  it  is  to  have  no  money 
no  friends,  no  clothes,  no  place  of  refuge 
even  to  the  holes  that  the  foxes  haveinOods 
wide  world— see  the  hand  of  chanty  cl°sed.  an 
the  door  of  mercy  shut,  because  Alice ^Greyis 
an  impostor,  and  Bamfylde  Moore  & 
cheat ;Pand  because  there  have 
as  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  and  Rats  Us 
“ Go  there  and  be  merry,  you  rogue,  says  • 
Sharplynx,  facetiously.  so  the  destitut  g 
the  streets  and  die.  They  do  die;  al  hougb^ you 
may  continue  talking  and  Words. 

I abide  by  the  assertion,  that  men  and  women 
die  nightly  in  our  golden  streets,  beca 
have  no  bread  to  put  into  their 
no  roofs  to  shelter  their  wretched i head . h 
no  less  a God-known  man-neglected  fart,  U» 
in  any  state  of  society  in  which  such  th  n^ 

be,  there  must  be  something  essentially^^ 

rotten.  Household  Words. 

I grant  the  workhouses,  relieving  officers,^ 
pitals,  infirmaries,  station-houses, J ^ ’ and 

utes  and  schedules,  the  Mendicity  Society,^ 
the  Guildhall  Solomons.  But  I sta 1 
Galileo;  Simuove!  and  asseverate  that, in  ^ 
city  paved  with  gold,  streets, 


destitute,  and  die  on  door-steps, 


and 


Uliuie,  anu  uic  « — --  r • ...  hes 

on  staircases,  under  dark  arches,  n^ 
under  the  lees  of  walls.  The  po  de. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
scend  to  know  it  too,  and  instruct  a g 
at  a thousand  a year  to  see^^  Words. 

Against  other  evils  the  heart  ^ repu- 

by  true  or  by  false  noUons  of  ykina  faced 
tation : thus  we  see  dangere  of  ® T ft  g0od  or 
with  willingness,  because  ^ve7ncomi^ts  ^ and 
bad  cause,  is  never  without  its  ^ there 
admirers.  But  in  the  prospec  P°  ^ mind 
is  nothing  but  gloom  and  melandudy, 
and  body  suffer  together  ; ita > misen  . ^nctf 
alleviation ; it  is  a state  in  whiche  ery^  ^ 
obscured,  and  in  which  ,n0,  c°  nlneSS  js  insen- 
reproach  : a state  in  which  che  . ^bicb  th* 
sibility,  and  dejection  sullenness,  01  w 
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St;^ewaerdWith0Ut  h°n0Ur>  “d  '^un 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  53. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as 
dangerous  to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seems  unani- 
mous  enough  m abhorring  it  as  destructive  to 
happmess;  and  all  to  whom  want  is  terrible! 

sepi!LT>hnTHr,pr5ncip1^ ought  to  think  ‘hem- 

selves  obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our 
pareimonious  ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutary 

^tv°LCn°ntraCtl?8  C.XPense5  for  without  fru- 
nch’ and  with  * 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  57. 

Their  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  un- 
successfuJ,  that  I know  not  whether  it  can  be 
shown  that  by  all  the  wit  and  reason  which  this 

»«ever  maT  ?"ed  f°r,h’ a sing|e  convert 
to  hZ  Z? t ' that.even  one  man  refused 
from  ,1  h When-  t0  be  rich  was  his  power, 
^0“*lC?"V'Ct'0n  0f  ‘he  ^“ter  happiness  of 
weahh  wh  °r  disburdened  himself  of 

merplv*  t be  bad  tried  its  inquietudes, 

security  of  enJ°y  th*P«ace,  leisure,  and 
security  of  a mean  and  unenvied  state. 

Dr.  s.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  58. 

to  lone?.?  ,C)fre  °f  a TeT  real  part  of  mankind 
to  conceal  their  indigence  from  the  rest. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

ev^rank  h"  nS  '°  je  a“ounled  poor,  of  what- 
h be>  and  suffere  ,hc  pains  Of  poverty, 
whose  espouses  exceed  his  resources ; and  no 
■nan  is,  properly  speaking,  poor  but  he. 

Paley. 


wa^as  he  20t  a man  of  wisdom  ? Yes,  but  he 
bu?Pn?r.:  Bul  was he not also successful  ? True, 
but  still  he  was  poor:  Grant  this,  and  you  can- 

nextte™^  unavoidab ^ sequel  in  the 

ext  verse,  the  poor  man’s  wisdom  is  despised. 

South. 

exrnmaU?  bare‘y  a.  ■nan’s  abridgment  in  his 
erabh^  accommodations  which  makes  him  mis- 
that  it  i,*hen  b's/onscience  shall  tell  him 

him  unrw  i'S,S1!!  ?,nd  bls  folly  which  brought 
mm  under  that  abridgment.  South; 

their  w'1?0''  fo“nd  ,he  rich  disposed  to  supply 
protection  f °r  tbe  weak  might  always  find 

Siem  laZnwu  -he  m'shly>  they  could  none  of 
em  lament  their  own  condition.  Swift. 

Ufo  * th i".k  P°verty ‘o  he  infinitely  desirable 
'°re  “e  torments  of  covetousness. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Wav?.!!?!'  cens“re  any  one  for  making  a 
in  whir  ^ h.s  station,  if  he  falls  below  it 
“on  hi  "/“ons.rlered  the  decides  of  his  sta- 

nous  or  else  v?^  poor  “ ^ absUrdly  pena' 

be  w'all'^h’  11  ?ar  be  aahed.  should  any  one 
^v«v  fe  haTedkof  this  latter, — supposing  his 
The  In c DOt-  tbe  resuk  °f  any  misconduct?  , 
accounted*?  1S>  tbat  tbougb  poverty  is  not 
d ^graceful,  the  exposure  of  it  is  felt  I 


* tHi?g  i”dfcent;  and  though,  accord- 
ngly,  a right-minded  man  does  not  seek  to 
make  a of  it,  he  does  not  like  to  expo£ 
clothes.  m°re  *-  *e  wouM^  without 
Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Expense. 


POWER. 

Those  who  have  been  once  intoxicated  with 
power,  and  have  derived  any  kind  of  emolih 

fr°m  Mi  eVfn  [h°Ugh  but  for  one  y^r. 
never  can  willingly  abandon  it.  They  may  be 

distressed  m the  midst  of  all  their  power ; but 
they  will  never  look  to  anything  but  power  for 
their  relief.  When  did  distresses  ever  oblige  a 
*?!  abdlcate  his  authority?  1 And  what 
effect  will  it  have  upon  those  who  are  made  to 
believe  themselves  a people  of  princes  ? 

Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  1791. 

Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  possession  of  some 
power  can  with  any  certainty  discover  what  at 
the  bottom  is  the  true  character  of  any  man. 

_ Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  II. 


Power  is  that  glorious  attribute  of  God  Al- 
mighty  which  furnishes  the  rest  of  His  per- 
fections. ’Tis  His  omnipotence  that  makes  His 
wisdom  and  goodness  effectual,  and  succeed  to 
the  length  of  His  will.  Thus,  His  decrees  are 
immutable,  and  His  counsels  stand ; this  secures 
His  prerogative,  and  guards  the  sovereignty  of 
His  being ; ’twas  His  power  which  made  His 
ideas  fruitful,  and  struck  the  world  out  of  His 
thought.  ’Twas  this  which  answered  the  model 
of  the  creation,  gave  birth  to  time  and  nature, 
and  brought  them  forth  at  His  first  call:  thus. 
He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made ; He 
commanded,  and  they  were  created.  ’Tis  the 
divine  power  which  is  the  basis  of  all  things  • 
which  continues  the  vigour  of  the  second  causes, 
and  keeps  the  sun  and  moon  in  repair.  This 
holds  everything  constant  to  appointment,  and 
true  to  the  first  plan : thus  the  revolutions  of 
the  seasons,  the  support  of  animals,  the  per- 
petuity of  species,  is  carried  on  and  maintained. 
Without  this,  things  would  soon  riot,  and  ramble 
out  of  distinction  ; the  succours  of  life  would  be 
cut  off,  and  nature  drop  into  decay.  Omnis- 
cience and  goodness  without  a correspondent 
power  would  be  strangely  short  of  satisfaction  : 
to  know  everything  without  being  able  to  sup- 
ply defects  and  remedy  disorders,  must  prove 
an  unpleasant  speculation;  to  see  so  many 
noble  schemes  languish  in  the  mind  and  prove 
abortive,  to  see  the  most  consummate  wisdom, 
the  most  generous  temper,  fettered  and  disarmed, 
must  be  a grievance:  but  when  omnipotence 
comes  into  the  notion,  the  grandeur  is  perfect 
and  the  pleasure  entire. 

teremy  Collier. 
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To  know  the  pains  of  power  we  must  go  to 
those  who  have  it;  to  know  its  P ^es  we 
must  go  to  those  who  are  seeking  it  : the  pains 
of  power  are  real,  its  pleasures  imaginary. 
r Colton:  Lacon. 

Power  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  wine 
the  strongest  heads.  No  man  is  wise  enough, 
nor  good  enough,  to  be  trusted  with  unlimited 
power;  for, whatever  qualifications  he  may  have 
evinced  to  entitle  him  to  the  possession  of  so 
dangerous  a privilege,  yet  when  possessed, 
others  can  no  longer  answer  for  him,  because 
he  can  no  longer  answer  for  himself. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Power  is,  therefore,  a word  which  we  may 
use  both  in  an  active  and  in  a passive  signifi- 
cation; and  in  psychology  we  may  apply  it  both 
to  the  active  faculty  and  to  the  passive  capacity 
of  the  mind.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Power  founded  on  contract  can  descend  only 
to  him  who  has  right  by  that  contract. 

Locke. 

When  the  balance  of  power  is  firmly  fixed  in 
a state,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwise 
than  to  give  way  to  the  first  steps  of  popular  en- 
croachments. Swift. 


Power,  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
and  to  punish  the  oppressor,  becomes  a great 
blessing.  Swift. 

PRACTICE. 

Practice  is  exercise  of  an  art,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  a science  in  life,  which  application  is 
tself  an  art.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

There  is  a distinction,  but  no  opposition,  be- 
tween theory  and  practice;  each,  to  a certain 
extent,  supposes  the  other : theory  is  dependent 
on  practice;  practice  must  have  preceded  theory. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul, — con- 
templation and  practice,  — according  to  the 
general  division  of  objects,  some  of  which  only 
entertain  our  speculations,  others  employ  our 
actions.  SOUTH. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect  filling 
the  passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  clos- 
ing with  matter,  grew  actuate  into  a third  and 
distinct  perfection  of  practice.  South. 


passe,  upon  his  own  behaviour  is > thus  want'd 

and  conhrmed  by  the  opinion  of 

him. 

Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  re- 
spects which  is  a form  due  in  civility  to  kings 
and  great  persons,  “ laudando  praecipere ; when 
by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  reprint  to 
them  what  they  should  be.  . . • Some  re > 
praised  maliciously  to  their  ^rt,  thcre  y 
stir  envy  and  jealousy  towards  them. . . . 
mon  sdth  “ He  that  praiseth  his  fnend  aloud 
rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  him  no  better  than  a 
curse  ” Too  much  magnifying  of  man  * 
matter  doth  irritate  contradiction,  and  procu 
envy  and  scorn.  To  praise  a man  s *elf  cm 
be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare  cases , but  to 
praise  a man’s  office  or  profession,  he  miy 

S»h  r«  rl  jffi. 

Sfch  oil  interlace,  “ 1 spook  l'1'  l 
speaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith, 
apostolatum  meum.”  = ^ Q}  p i> 

The  common  nature  of  men  disp^thihen 
,o  be  credulous  when  they  are 
Evefy  ear  is  tickled  with  this  sweeBARRQW 

PThere  are  three  kinds  of  praise : jJjjJ 

pay  it*to  the^eserving'from  Pacon, 


PRAISE. 

A man’s  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  heart;  his  next,  to  escape 
the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the  last  interferes 
with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  neg- 
lected ; but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a greater 
satisfaction  to  an  honest  mind  than  to  see  those 
approbations  which  it  gives  itself,  seconded  by 
the  applauses  of  the  public.  A man  is  more 
sure  of  his  conduct  when  the  verdict  which  he 


It  has  been  shrewdly  ^ «"en 

abuse  us,  we  sh°“'dsus?fs  a rare  instance  of 
they  praise  us,  them.  It  » wc  do  not  de- 

virtue  to  despise  censure  wh  * praise  which 

serve,  and  still  more  rare  t P onty  on 
we  do.  But  the  »nteg^y  ^ ^d\ha/the. 
opinion  would  starve  without  it,  a 
atrical  kind  of  virtue  wh.chequuKP  M 
for  its  stage,  and  an  0„  in  the 

audience,  could  not  be  d p t 0f  a desert, 
secrecy  of  solitude,  or  the 

The  commendation  of.  ^^“it'never 
greatest  triumph  of  a writer,  pRyDES. 
comes  unless  extorted.  to  the 

Praise  has  different  e.^ec!*’w  a wise  man 
mind  it  meets  with : i nt  turning  hi* 

modest,  but  a fool  more  °g  pELLTHAM. 
weak  brain  giddy.  , fenme  affection 

It  suiteth  so  ^yrjjh.^tjfwhen  bis  saints 
of  joy  wherein  God  delight  Hooker- 

praise  him.  h mUCh  wore 

We  praise  the  things  we^f!  becau5e  we  en v? 


We  praise  the  thing*  — e we  en'T 
willingness  than .those  we  see,  ^ 

the  present,  and  reve^nw  *^nd  overdaid 
ourselves  instructed  by  JoKSON- 

by  the  other.  received 

What  is  not  ill  «e?utefj  ^wds  n»d  ^ 

with  approbation,  with?04  ^dverten^ 
wishes;  and  small  faults  an  IN 

«h™dd  be  candidly  excused.  ■> 
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Of  craft65  *"  enemy  are  suPerflu°us,  or  smell 
Milton. 


TTioTI’fy.are^he  most  frivolous  and  superficial  of 
S"11,^0  “n  much  delighted  with  that 
Kd  Ch  'hey  the““'ves  know  to  be  u n 
Adam  Smith. 

'ov*  of  Praise  » implanted  in  our 
bosoms  as  a strong  incentive  to  worthy  actions 

it  for  ^dlffiuUlt  tLask  t0  Set  ab°ve  a desire  of 
W^me?  Sh°uId  be  wholly  ^different. 

hearts  are  fi«d  upon  the  pleas- 

the  obfe?uVefni the  consciousness  that  they  are 
the  objects  of  love  and  admiration,  are  ever 

altermp fh e^att i f*  h °V5ei.r  countenances,  and 
altering  the  attitude  of  their  bodies,  to  strike  the 

beauty °f Th^ S*0""**  new se^seof^ 

Ss'e ^ . n8frtc  °f  our  s«>  "hose 

minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier  part  of  the 

to  be  reeaSed % the  'n  * uneas>'  condition 
Mdrad  f0r  4 we'l-tied  cravat,  a hat 

well  ch™*  an  uncommon  briskness,  a very 
Zb  eh  .f4"  Coat-  or  olher  instances  of  merit 
which  they  are  impatient  to  see  unobserved.  ’ 
biR  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  38. 

But  if  flattery  be  the  most  sordid  act  thatxan 

sp*s^;h=:riri^: 

Both  are  pleased;  the  one  whilst  he  receives 

weCu°m,pense  of  merit*  ^e  other  whlfst  he 

an  that'ma110^5  h °W  t0  disCern  lt : but  above 
skilful  1S  ha?Py  m this  art,  who,  like  a 

plexionPhnfteri-iiietai?S  tbe  features  and  corn- 

most  agreeable  riTS°ftenS  £C  pkture  into  the 
believegb*1m  bk®ness-  There  can  hardly,  I 
than  thar  ?aglned  a more  desirable  pleasure 

M^f  ktypra,se  unmixed  wi,h  p-i- 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  238. 

■0  pm™  vn,,Man  *°  re  80  familiar  with  you  as 
meamwin  ° you,r  face-  Your  vanity  by  this 
Passion  f W^nt  ltS  ^°°d ; at  tbe  same  time  your 
S wii?rnf-eem  Will  be  fully  gratified : 
you  now  receive  y°U  10  t}1.eir  actions : where 
mccive  twenty  ci ZiT^ 

Sir  R.  Steele. 
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WC,enS!‘re  andLclaim  ^ approval  of  our  fel- 
ci.herrwh"o^;or  partly  oTr^-^tw  up 
nlT:r  PurP°se  (and  for  that  sole  purpose) 
juffeWe*  aPPl“USe  °f  the  Wh#™ld^  un- 

Annot.  on  Bacon' s Essay,  O/Vraise. 
There  is  a distinction  . . . between  the  love 

thaM^  r a"  ,!he  Iove  of  commendation, 
ovi  „r  h ren;ar.kmg-  The  tendency  of  the 
1"'°/, commcndalion  is  to  make  a man  exert 
himself;  of  the  love  of  admiration,  to  make 

tomf££  'mS<f  The  l0ve  of  admiration  leads 
“d>  ““Cb  more  than  the  love  of  com- 

much  mo”’  hrl'  t°n  the  other  hand> the  'alter  is 
much  more  likely  to  spoil  our  good  actions  bv 
the  substitution  of  an  inferior  motive.  And  if 
we  would  guard  against  this,  we  must  set  our 
selves  resolutely  to  act  as  if  we  cared  neither 
for  praise  nor  censure,— for  neither  the  bitter 
nor  the  sweet ; and  in  time  the  man  gets  hard- 
ened. And  this  will  always  be  the  <Se,  more 

severe*  IndTh  God’s,helP* if  we  will  but  per- 
severe,  and  persevere  from  a Hght  motive. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Praise . 

It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  that  when  a 
man  of  very  great  real  excellence  does  acquire 
great  and  general  esteem,  four-fifths  of  this  will 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  minor  virtues  of  his 
Character,  and  four-fifths  of  his  admirers  will 

!d^r  k her  rqc,te  overlu°ked  the  most  truly 
admirable  of  his  qualities,  or  else  regarded 
them  as  pardonable  weaknesses.  6 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Praise. 


entl^and1^11  re<reive!t  praise,  take  it  indiffer- 

saSrfS  r0nGod* the  giver  °fthe  ^ 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

ttettSn^rtwh[dhla^king* that  praise  is  one  of 

f°r,  and  be  m*°Sti.-e  ^ery  one  must  wish 

to  seek  for  £ "hlch  il.is  not  allowable 

tion  of  the  wic  Cndi  To  obtain  the  approba- 
right,  simnlv^  &nd  good  doing  what  is 
in|  rigbt,  is  most  gratify- 

atural  and  allowable  wish  to  escape 


PRAYER. 

It  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and 
produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  impres- 
sions in  the  mind  than  those  which  accompany 
any  transient  form  of  words.  Addison. 

How  cold  and  dead  does  a prayer  appear 
that  is  composed  in  the  most  elegant  forms  of 
speech,  when  it  is  not  heightened  by  solemnity 
of  phrase  from  the  sacred  writings ! 

Addison. 

Let  us  consider  whether  our  approaches  to 
him  are  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  if  we  are 
uneasy  under  any  long  discontinuance  of  our 
conversation  with  him.  Atterbury 

Mighty  is  the  efficacy  of  such  intercessions 
to  avert  judgments ; how  much  more  available 
then  may  they  be  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
blessings  I Atterbury. 

A Prayer,  or  Psalm,  made  by  my  Lord  Bacon. 
Chancellor  of  England. 

Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father; 
from  my  youth  up  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer, 
my  Comforter:  Thou,  O Lord,  soundest  and 
searchest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts 
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thou  acknowledges!  the  upright  of  heart ; thou  ing,  and  'ex^e^^vid*^ 

iudgest  the  hypocrite;  thou  pon^erest  men s ft  coinpunction  and  shame  that  1 

SirT.  Browne:  Resoha. 

cheated 

mourned  for  the  divisions  of  thy  church,  I have  importance,  would  neve  8 ^ a ^ 

delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary,  gainst  the  pure  and  pjo  t&ke  -n  my  wel. 

Thif  vine,  which  thy  right  han/^0ht^SatTt  tfUOUS  Tbe‘u?  “tnt  riew  I would  not  exchange 
this  nation,  I have  ever  prayed  unto  thee  that  1 fare>  In  this  point  of  vie  » shepherd]  in 

might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain,  and  that  ^ prayer  of  the  decease  [ P o 

migi a i uMllnU  to  the  seas  and  to for  the  united  glory  oi  nu.  , 


pressed  have  been  precious  m mine  eyes , upon  a living  head,  juv > ^ j however 
hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart , that  « vldeo  K av?been  applied 

I have,  though  in  a despised  weed  Poured  the  ..  detenora  sequot  m 7^  Byron: 

t^il^ghT  not  5 - ** s£Z T **  j ~ 

mischievousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  expectstheyshoujO  p^  ^ together;  the 
books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more.  I ha^  joins  the  prom  the  petition,  and  the  p* 

sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  promise  toJnco^  iS^.  he  doth  not  say 
butgI  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples  tition  to  enjoy  the  P ^ shall,  thtf  ■ * 

Thousands  have  been  my  sms,  and  ten  thou-  perhaps  it  shall  be  & ly  Fathcr  ,s  un- 

ssfssrafKS  i’=::ss  issa  r»ss,« 

p •x“k  ■-  ■■ 

O Lord,  my  strength!  I have  since  my  youth  Prayer  » “^'^f^dence  cou^ 
met  with  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  thy  fatherly  enCe  upon  God  , wt.  p unctangerileM& 
compassions,  by  thy  comfortable  chastisements  „o  firm  f“undall“  ire  any  change  in  God, » 
and  by  thy  most  visible  providence  As  thy  Prayer  doth  not  desire  J ^ fer  tho* 
favours  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  thy  ls  offered  o immutably  willed 10  . . 

corrections,  so  as  thou  hast  always  been  near  things  which  he  hath  ®m  ^ wllh» 

me,  O Lord  1 and  ever  as  my  worldly  blessings  mumcate  i *>ut  “*  f bestowing  them-  T» 
were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from  thee  have  prayer  as  the  mean  comfort,'0 

Treed  me  knd  when  I have  ascended  before  fight  of  the  sun  is  order red  for  ^ ^ ripen»ng 
men,  I have  descended  in  humiliation  before  the  discovery  of  vmible  th  ^ wjthal  lt  is  * 
.v  * s„v,»r,  T tVimiaht  most  of  Deace  of  the  fruits  of  the  earn,  _ nc  seeing, lhal 


men,  I have  descended  in  humiliation  before  the  discovery  of  ^sibie  hut  withal  * > 
thee.  And  now,  when  I thought  most  of  peace  of  the  fruits  of  the  ear  i ^ of  g 

and  honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and  quired  that  we  us  and  plantU; 

hath  humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  loving  we employ  ourindustry  ^ ^ yieW  0f  the  sun , 
kindness,  keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school,  and  expose  o the  influence  of  *• 

not  as  a bastard,  but  as  a child.  Justare  thy  that  they  may  d complains  thaM  ? s. 

judgments  upon  me  for  my  sms,  which  are  man  shuts  his  eyes,  itw£uld  be  . 

more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  js  changed  m , hut  we  alter  oarS,jfi5! 

have  no  proportion  to  thy  mercies ; for  what  are  the  sun  is  not  changed,  u5  fte  W* 

the  sands  of  the  sea  ? Earth,  heavens,  mid  all  nor  is  God  'tha'tged  he  hath  P™nd 

these,  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my  ings  he  hath  promi  » addreSS  to  b»®*a"d 

innumerable  sins,  I confess  before  thee  that  I iSed  in  the  way  receive  his  influCnCC’ 

am  a debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  opening  our  souls  tbe  greatest  enc 

thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I have  neither  put  to  this,  his  immu  qjarNOCil:  ' 

into  a napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I ought,  to  ex-  agement.  though180^ 

changers,  where  it  might  have  made  best  profit,  have  naturally  such  s >g  tkink  an? 

but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I was  least  majesty  and  law  of  God,  * cento®* 

fit;  so  I may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a ™ . J is  g00d  enough  ffthm  dea(Jest  woe 

stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  * his  law.  The  duUest  and  a ^ when 

merciful  unto  me,  O Lord,  foi  my  Saviour’s  ^ think  fittest  to  pay  G°d  a ^ and  we  «* 
sake,  and  receive  me  unto  thy  bosom,  or  guide  , • ready  to  close  our  ;tafittimel° 

me  in  thy  ways.  Lord  Bacon.  ^ to  serve  ourselv«,je  think  ^ ^ 

To  be  sure  that  no  day  pass  without  calling  open  ou/,  ^^d°from  many  ^ 

upon  God  in  a solemn  formed  prayer  seven  times  sacrifices  ha  ^ ^e<js  to  1 

within  the  compass  thereof;  that  is,  in  the  mom-  I lies  ! Men  ie  p 
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^ y “"P'oy-xents.  without  any 
thought  of  their  Creator  and  Preserver,  or  any 
reflation  upon  his  will  as  the  rule  of  our  daily 
obedience.  Charnock  i Attribute 
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God  is  a Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore  we 
SDirit?rPr°fiaC-  '°  h.im  withche^ln^/he  kl 
hS  [•  fi"  • tma,esty’ lherefore  we  must  come 
nhelv  vX  A,h  freverencei  he  » » Spirit  infi- 
ouri  v hhly’i=  h u'f0-re-W^  mUSt  address  him  with 
IheriL.  l Sp!n!  >nfi"'tely  glorious,  we  must 
therefore  acknowledge  his  excellency  in  all  that 

u -in  °,Ur  ®easures  contribute  to  his 
g 07,  by  having  the  highest  aims  in  his  worship; 

fore  ir  nitely  Provoked  bY  ^ere- 

fore  we  must  offer  up  our  worship  in  the  name 

of  a pacifying  Mediator  and  Intercessor. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

»vrA8  T duty  to  Pray»  so  il  is  our  duty  to 
pray  with  the  most  fervent  importunity.  It  is 

mmidUtKi  l°  l0ffC  God’  but  with  the  Purest  and 
Sub)!me  affections ; every  command  of  God 

IS!Sr5h-e^h°leosSttren8:th  of  the  creature  to  be 
employed  in  it.  That  love  to  God  wherein  all 
our  duty  to  God  is  summed  up,  is  to  be  with  all 
our  strength,  with  all  our  m£ht,  etc  though 
t'::1,”'  he  hath  mitigated  the 
sljr.  Qty  °f  the.  law»  and  requires  not  from  us 
rible  ?f  °Ur  Actions  as  was  pos- 

T'***  state  of  innocence,  yet  God  requires 
thC  utmo.st  morai  industry  to  raise  our 
affections  ,o  a pitch  at  least  equal  to  what  they 

we  natnr  n What  stren8th  of  auction 

we  naturally  have,  ought  to  be  as  much  and 

more  excited  in  acts  of  Worship,  than  uponother 
occasions  and  our  ordinaiy  works. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 


we^Z'ir  ”7!!  STe  God  “ lenguishingly  as  if 
p iji  re  aJra,d  he  should  accept  us,  and  pray  as 
coldly  we  were  unwilling  he  should  ifear 
US  and  take  away  that  lust  by  which  we  are  gov- 

aaaimi vhlCh  consc,ence  forces  us  to  pray 
“ ,f  we  were  afraid  God  should  set  up 
Hou/fll  tbrone  and  government  in  our  hearts, 
sle  “-etmgare,We  ,n  divine  meditation,  how 
cises  art1;  Sp,nt“?1  exercises ! but  in  other  exer- 
and  exrii^ti,  Tbe  ?ou*  dotb  not  awaken  itself, 

it  rill  ii  (1^°?  an,maI  and  vital  sPirits>  which 
les^L " V rfec[eations  and  sP°rts;  much 
dent  wt  Powers  of  the  soul : whereby  it  is  evi- 
God  Prefer  the  latter  before  any  service  to 
* Charnock  : Attributes. 

makes  nc^  mf.tter<?f  discomfort,  and  that  which 
the  m ^aestion  the  spirituality  of  worship,  is 

XrtwLfV'  0Ur  sPiri>=.a"d  roving?' ,0 
r things.  For  answer  to  which, 

natnr.1  '<  l°  b'  “nfesed  that  these  starts  are 

S?n  *“  °K  m°  Ufree  hom  ,hem?  We 

which  1??  b°Soms  a nest  of  turbulent  thoughts, 
while  » 6 bU*y  gnat?*  wd*  ^e  buzzing  about  us 
verses  iJ?' ^ ln  inward  and  spiritual  con- 

heaTJany1W,ld  beasts  Iurk  a man’s 
discover  5?-!°  f8®  ^ COVCrt  Wood»  and  scarce 
No  dutv  sn  hSf VCS  but  at  our  soIemn  worship, 
can  wh?ill  yi  n°  worsh5P  so  spiritual,  that 
whoHy  privilege  us  from  them ; they  will 


tgcZ  ^ WC.igbty  employments,  that, 
as  God  said  to  Cam,  sin  lies  at  the  door,  and 
enters  in,  and  makes  a riot  in  our  souls.  As  it 
°J  wi5k®d  m.en*  “They  cannot  sleep  for 
multitude  of  thoughts”  (Eccles.  5:  12) ; so  it 
®ay£?  f3,d  °[.man y&  ffood  man,  he  cannot 
worship  for  multitude  of  thoughts ; there  will  be 
starts,  and  more  in  our  religious  than  natural 
employments ; it  is  natural  to  man.  Some  there- 
fore  think,  the  bells  tied  to  Aaron’s  garments, 
between  the  pomegranates,  were  to  warn  the 
people,  and  recall  their  fugitive  minds  to  the 
present  service,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
them,  upon  the  least  motion  of  the  high-priest. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 
Motions  from  Satan  will  thrust  themselves  in 
with  our  most  raised  and  angelical  frames;  he 
loves  to  take  off  the  edge  of  our  spirits  from 
God ; he  acts  but  after  the  old  rate;  he  from  the 
first  envied  God  an  obedience  from  man,  and 
envied  man  the  felicity  of  communion  with  God  • 
he  is  unwilling  God  should  have  the  honour  of 
worship,  and  that  we  should  have  the  fruit  of  it  • 
he  hath  himself  lost  it,  and  therefore  is  unwilling 
we  should  enjoy  it;  and  being  subtle,  he  knows 
I make  impressions  upon  us  suitable  to  our 

I inbred  corruptions,  and  assault  us  in  the  weakest 
part.  He  knows  all  the  avenues  to  get  within 
us  (as  he  did  in  the  temptation  of  Eve),  and 
being  a spirit,  he  wants  not  a power  to  dart 
them  immediately  upon  our  fancy;  and  being  a 
spirit,  and  therefore  active  and  nimble,  he  can 
shoot  those  darts  faster  than  our  weakness  can 
beat  them  off.  Charnock  : Attributes. 


God  suffers  those  wanderings,  starts,  and  dis 
tractions,  to  prevent  our  spiritual  pride,  which 
is  as  a worm  at  the  root  of  spiritual  worship,  and 
mind  us  of  the  dusty  frame  of  our  spirits,  how 
easily  they  are  blown  away ; as  he  sends  sick- 
ness to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of  our 
breath,  and  the  easiness  to  lose  it.  God  would 
make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves  in  his  presence 
that  we  may  own  that  what  is  good  in  any  duty 
is  merely  from  his  grace  and  Spirit,  and  not  from 
ourselves ; that  with  Paul  we  may  cry  out,  u By 
grace  we  are  what  we  are,”  and  by  grace  we  do 
what  we  do ; we  may  be  hereby  made  sensible 
that  God  can  always  find  something  in  our  ex- 
actest  worship,  as  a ground  of  denying  us  the 
successful  fruit  of  it.  If  we  cannot  stand  upon 
our  duties  for  salvation,  what  can  we  bottom 
upon  in  ourselves? 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

How  happy  it  is  to  believe,  with  a steadfast 
assurance,  that  our  petitions  are  heard  even 
while  we  are  making  them ; and  how  delightful 
to  meet  with  a proof  of  it  in  the  effectual  and 
actual  grant  of  them  ! Cowper  : 

To  Lady  Hesketh,  Oct.  18,  1765. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily 
prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protection. 
Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  gra- 
ciously answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged 
in  the  struggle  must  have  observed  frequent 
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! " TU„  knowledge  is  small  which  we  have  on 

ggasss^ 

jsiir.s  jussr~ "WSV  _ •—  - - 

His  assistance  ? I have  lived  for  a long  nme  j h*  importunity,  and  j*™*1 

ro.  vearsl  • and  the  longer  I live  the  more  con-  f °ourself;  and  you  will  find  all  little,  Uln 

own. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  wools  in  praya 
without  the  affection  of  “^.“d,w  ml 


vincing  proofs  1 sec  o.  „ ,"row 

eras  in  the  affairs  of  man.  And  if  4 is 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  nottce,  m 
it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  H 
aid?  We  have  been  assured, sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings  that  “ Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
ftey  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.” 

“eve  this  ; and  I also  believe  that  without  H.s 
concurring 

building  no  better  tnan  me  vjumw.  - — , 

we  shall  be  divided  by  our  little,  partial,  local  j am  deceiv’d;  but  since 

interests-  our  prospects  will  be  confounded,  I know  not  » » r the  divine  bounty  a 

and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a reproach  and  by  a Par^^  has  been  prescrib’d  and 

a by-word  down  to  future  ages.  And  what  is  certain  form  o p y ^ from  the  mouth 


r labour  in  vain  that  build  it.”  l nrm  y uc-  wUhout  the  attecuon  . — — ^ns  that  may 
e this-  and  I also  believe  that  without  His  jous  appi, cation  of  the  p P® 
curring  aid  we  shall  proceed  in  this  naturally  lead  us  to  such  a ^Estrange. 

ding  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel . 


certain  form  of  prayer  nas  k . moulh 
lo^ranLTmVh-a&m  .his  unfor-  dictated  to  - wo.d^ word,  from  ^ 
tunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  govern-  0f  God  him  » -t  -n  more  frequent  use 

ment  by  human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  that  we  oug  j were  worthy  to 

war  or  conquest.  I therefore  beg  leave  to  move  than  we  yet  have  ana^  ^ ^ ^ f 
that  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  advise,  at  the  si  J and  going  t0  bed,  and 
of  Heaven  and  its  blessing  on  our  deliberations,  our  tab'=s>  a , aftion  wherein  P»yer  » 
be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before  eyey  particular^  ians  always  make 

we  proceed  to  business;  and  that  one  or  more  requir  d,  1 would  ^ alone,  yet  at 

of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  use  of  the  Lord  ft  y Monta,gne: 

in  that  service.  B.  FRANKLIN : least  always.  Co,ton.s  3d  ed.,  ch.  !«• 

Stitch  in  Convention  for  forming  a Consti-  I 7 

tutionfor  the  United  States,  1787.  we  M<_  itu>  w r._,  ... 

Many  times  that  which  we  ask  would  if  it  M we  would  have  ^ are  not  in 
should  be  granted  be  worse  for  us,  and  perhaps  to  the  good  of  t wju,  but  pruden«. 

tend  to  our8 destruction;  and  then  God  by  deny-  0ur  prayers  to  obey  ^ of  our  p«y« 

ing  the  particular  matter  of  our  prayers  doth  We  seem,  in  truth  a5  lhose  do  *bo 

«d,, , ...» <1 »...  ipgxSl  *2* 

Prayer  kindleth  our  desire  to  behold  God  by  are  to  reap  words, 

speculation,  and  the  mind,  delighted  with  that  tbe  contexture,  sound  an  g»  ^ountenanCe. 

contemplative  sight  of  God,  taketh  everywhere  JP  the  composing  of  h h concu. 

new  inflammations  to  pray  the  riches  of  the  For  £aving  the  soul  contaminate  of  com- 
mysteries  of  heavenly  wisdom,  continually  stir-  .nce>  °ot  touch’d  with  * allDighty 
ring  up  in  us  correspondent  desires  towards  £orted  by  any  iate  reconcihatio^  ^ words  as 


piscence,  not  touen  u w r wjth  alro>gDv 

0 * - Hooker  I forted  by  any  late  reco".  witb  such  words  as 

them.  Hooker.  God>  we  go  to  present  him  w , and  hop« 

Himself  not  only  comprehended  all  our  neces-  | the  memory  suggests  to^  ^m[ss[on  0f  0ur  sins, 
ennii  enrt  alco  framed  everv  Detition 
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Himself  not  only  comprehended  all  our  neces-  the  memory  sugg««  remission  of  our 
sides,  but  in  such  sort  also  framed  every  petition  from  thence  to  obtain  Montaigne: 

as  might  most  naturally  serve  for  many;  and  Cotton’s  3d  ed*’ ^ 

doth,  though  not  always  require,  yet  always  1m-  am?  » livcs, 

port  a multitude  of  speakers  together  whatever  may  be  of  * 

hooker.  one  extremity  at  * pass*! 

They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which  proacbing  death,  is  cena  y 0CCUpy  us 
seek  not  also  to  prevent  sin  by  prayer,  even  every  trough.  What  ought  tnei  prayer 

particular  sin,  by  prayer  against  all  sin ; except  -y/hat  can  then  support  us  ' fr0m  the 
men  can  tame  some  transgressions  wherewith  witb  our  blessed  „ftered  during 

we  ought  to  have  truce.  Hooker.  st0rm : almost  every  word  ___ prayer  the  ®° 

To  propose  our  desires  which  cannot  take  such  tremendous  scene  was  p^  ^ repeated,  c°nl|n“  rj! 
effect  as  we  specify  shall  (notwithstanding)  earnest,  the  Recesses  of  the  so 

otherwise  procure  us  his  heavenly  grace ; even  proceeding  irom delive 
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m,h  "*,^1  *?  c”e,ess  and  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  a great  man  • 
and  shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great 
S’f'f1 k*  ,hat *°  >*  religion  which  the  common 
reason  of  mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  man- 

ttsf  South. 

th*atJoa  Upon  what  account  is  it 

that  prayer  becomes  efficacious  with  God  to 
procure  us  the  good  things  we  pray  for?  I 

thaStWer>  ^°n  thiS’  that  il  “ the  fulfilling  of 
that  condition  upon  which  God  has  proniised 
to  convey  his  blessings  to  men.  Sou£T 

Prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness 

l°,“lth?ghVhe  evenness  of  recollec  io“ 

and  the  f , med'tatlon.  the  rest  of  our  cares 
nd  the  calm  of  our  tempest:  prayer  is  the 

■!tSisetheadqUieiI,minr’  u untr°ubled  ^thoughts ; 
meekn^  ^ J oftchari')'.  aad  the  sis.fr  of 
uro  rtf  I .and.h*  ,hat  Prays  to  God  with  an 
s^to’  s l hS'u  VrOUb'ed  and  discomposed, 
JSfl  ,1S  llk®  h,m  that  retires  into  a battle  to 
meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-ouar- 

Jo  be  vvleir^  Ch0°S?  a fr°ntier-gamson 
e wise  in.  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Prayer  is  the  aptest  instrument  of  communion 
Tbat  is  more  angelical,  but  yet  is  fittest  for  the 

but  hfi?Parftl0nrand  gloryj  this  is  but  human, 
tlpv  , apt*r  /or.  °ur  present  constitution. 
ut/  havei-heir  d,stlnct  proprieties,  and  may  be 
used  according  to  several  accidents,  occasions, 
or  dispositions.  Jeremy  Taylor ” 

When  you  lie  down,  close  your  eves  with  a 

vourfahh^l  C°mmit  yOUrSdf  int°  the  hands  of 
[auhfu!  creator;  and  when  you  have  done, 

V^u  are  H ^ y°UrSelf*  « must  do  when 
you  are  dying.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

mSv  WC  know  the  state  of  our  own 

condition,  and  what  was  most  proper  for  us,  we 
might  have  reason  to  conclude  our  prayers  not 
heard,  if  not  answered.  Wake 
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ora?nrv  V0mkU  *Jy  prayers  for  want  of  a good 
fares  n«w^  .\t  ati’rayeth  on  Uod’s  account 
rhrk,  l hau  he  suders- 50  Ue  be  the  friend  of 

do  it  ,',™  ! ''',  n0r  When  he  prays,  so  he  may 
o it  frequently,  fervently,  and  acceptably.  J 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

shaTme  the  cl°ck  strikcs,  or  however  else  you 
shall  measure  the  day,  it  is  good  to  say  a short 

T^Leve^KouVhat  the  parts  and  returns 

ot  devotion  may  be  the  measure  of  your  time- 
that  £L“  a'S0  ,n  a"  the  breaches  of  thy  sleep 

b “inffToVT*  V?  have  in  them  no  direct 

lirifn  f he  World  may  be  filled  re- 
p * Jeremy  Taylor  • 

Holy  Living;  Care  of  our  Time. 

ou^niritlf  in°  grfater  arSumenl  ^ the  world  of 
hear?  - weakness,  and  the  falseness  of  our 
°f  rel.igion"  >ba”  'he  backward 
UmL  . ,nhave  always'  and  a»  men  some- 
length  ‘°7JhZ  pra/ers * so  weary  of  their 
find  a’  ° f ad  when  ,hey  are  done,  so  ready  to 
Vet  it  is  1V°  apt  ,0  ose  an  opportunity, 
anxifus  '5°^'  1°  trouble.  ‘hey  are  this 
receiving  if™hd’  b,“  begging  a Messing  and 
doinJhf  " : . honouring  our  God,  and  by  so 
01ng  honouring  ourselves  too.  . 1 

u 4 , Jeremy  Taylor. 

like  aIwatr?ra?rer,rW^en  our  sPirits  wander,  is 
down; T„HS  f”ding  St-in  because  ^ spring  is 
larly  But  i 1 UP  fgain’  and  it  goes  on  regu- 
on  and  tt  “ ^ prayer>  if  the  ^ords  run 
false  ffie^hanS1"  -wanders»  the  clock  strikes 
became  oS  P0,-nt.S  aot  to  the  right  hour, 
ing^s  noth^,Tlg  lS-in  disorder>  and  the  strik- 
confess  fndS  but  ”01?e'  mental  prayer  we 
call  an?el«  t °.“ln,science»  in  vocal  prayer  we 
In  ‘he  first,  our  spirits 
in  ns.  Mental* ln  tbe  second,  the  angels  rejoice 
lightness  and  * 1S  tbe  best  remedy  against 

g mess  and  indifferency  of  affections,  but  vocal 


As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the 
gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up  to  us; 
and  upon  the  knight’s  asking  him  who  preached 
to-morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told  us, 
the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  morning,  and 
Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  showed 
us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year,  where 
I saw  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop 
li  lotson,  Bishop  Saunderson,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. 
Ca*amy>  w't.h  severaI  living  authors  who  have 
published  discourses  of  practical  divinity. 

I could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  count™ 
clergy  would  follow  this  example;  and  instead 
of  wasting  their  spirits  in  laborious  compositions 
of  their  own,  would  endeavour  after  a hand- 
some elocution,  and  all  those  other  talents  that 
are  proper  to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by 
great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more 
easy  to  themselves,  but  more  edifying  to  the 
people.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  106. 

In  England  we  see  people  lulled  asleep  with 
solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety,  who 
would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  them- 
selves by  the  bellowings  and  distortions  of  en- 
thusiasm.  Addison. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edify- 
ing, though  there  should  be  a want  of  exactness 
m the  manner  of  speaking  or  reasoning,  it  may 
be  overlooked.  Atterbury. 

This  appellation  of  parson  {persona  ecclesiae], 
however  depreciated  by  clownish  and  familiar 
use,  is  the  most  legal,  most  beneficial,  and  most 
honourable  title  which  a parish  priest  can  enjoy. 

Blackstone:  Comment. 

It  is  very  possible  (to  add  that  upon  the  bye) 
that  after  the  light  of  the  moon  has  (according 
to  what  I have  lately  noted)  represented  to  our 
contemplator  the  qualifications  of  a preacher,  it 
may  also  put  him  in  mind  of  the  duty  of  a 
hearer.  Boyle  : Occas.  Med. 

That  a man  stand  and  speak  of  spiritual 
things  to  men!  It  is  beautiful; — even  in  its 
great  obscuration  and  decadence,  it  is  among 
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the  beautifullest,  most  touching  objecta  one  sees  ^ He  wiU  not  draw  lus  bandker- 

on  the  earth.  This  Speaking  Man  has  indeed,  exwaordi  ry  nQr  blow  his  nose  without 

in  these  times,  wandered  terribly  rom  the  TOint , «hief  ° P ndation  is  that  he  nerer 

has  alas,  as  it  were,  totally  lost  sight  of  the  discretiom  n ^ indeed  he  was  never 
point : yet,  at  bottom,  whom  have  we  to  com-  loo  P°  Dreaches  but  once  a year, though 
pare  with  him?  Of  all  public  f»n*.°nan«  used ^to  it  He  stnff  b still  the  same, 

boarded  and  lodged  on  the  Indiratiy  of  Modem  twice  on  Su  y ^ ^ a)tered . be  has  m0„ 
Europe,  is  there  one  worthier  of  the  board  he  on  y than  a tailor  with  an  old 

has  ?P  A man  even  professing  and,  never  so  tncks  wrth ^ ermon  l ^ ^ 

languidly,  making  still  some  endeavour,  to  save  cloak,  to  turn  ^ ^ If  h h vt 

the  souls  of  men  1 contrast  him  with  a man  pro-  disguise  it  tn  P.  and  wouid  show 

fessing  to  do  little  but  shoot  the  partridges  of  waded  further  1 P are  tih,  and 

men  11  wish  he  could  find  the  point  again,  this  reading  of  hts  own, 

Speaking  One,  and  stick  to  it  with  tenacity,  with  his  school  div  ty  Bishop  Earle- 

deadly  energy ; for  there  is  need  of  him  yet . 

The  Speaking  Function— this  of  Truth  coming  Should  we  hear  a continue  ^ jjjj, 

to  us  with  a living  voice,  nay,  in  a living  shape,  such  a subject  as  the  stage  tre  » fidenl 
and  as  a concrete  practical  exemplar ; this,  with  words  ^ we  hear  some  sermons.l  am  ^ 
all  our  Writing  and  Printing  Functions,  has  a it  wouid  not  only  be  far  more  teaio  , 
perennial  place.  Could  he  but  find  the  point  seous  and  contemptful.  Resolves. 

again, — take  the  old  spectacles  off  his  nose,  and  Felltham  . 

looking  up  discover,  almost  in  contact  with  him,  , . rwhitefield]  often,  I came  to 

what  the^  real  Satanas,  and  soul -devouring,  serion.  newly 

world-devouring  Devil , Now  is.  those  whkh  he  had  often  preached 

Carlyle.  posed,  and  those  whicn^  ^ 

Oh,  the  unspeakable  littleness  of  a soul 

which,  intrusted  with  Christianity,  speaking  in  that  every  accent,  every  emphasm.  e ^ 

God’s  name  to  immortal  beings,  with  infinite  jat;on  Qf  voice  was  so  perfectly  sled  in 

excitements  to  the  most  enlarged,  fervent  love,  well  piaced,  that,  without  being  lcased 

sinks  down  into  narrow  self-regard,  and  is  ^ subject,  one  could  not  help  * ^ san,e 

chiefly  solicitous  of  its  own  honour  ! with  the  discourse ; a pleasure  oi  m 

W.  Ellery  Canning.  k d with  that  rece.vedtam^n^  . 

It  is  a strange  folly  to  set  ourselves  no  mark,  of  music.  Lh  . who  are  stationary, 
to  propound  no  end,  in  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Preach*r;5 J*a _ ot  wen  improve  their  delivery 

Coleridge.  as  the  latter  cannot  wen 

. . of  a sermon  by  so  many  rehear^. 

How  fast  does  obscurity,  flatness,  and  lm-  BENJ.  FRANKLIN . Atuo  g r 

pertinency  flow  in  upon  our  meditations  1 ’Tis 

a difficult  thing  to  talk  to  the  purpose,  and  to  the  wu»uv«.  .. 

put  life  and  perspicuity  into  our  discourses.  sermon,  but  similitudes  a minister  avoids 

Jeremy  Collier.  give  the  best  light.  The  "uggcst  bad 

In  pulpit  eloquence  the  grand  difficulty  lies  such  actors, and  will n0t 

here, -to  give  the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  make  thereof  a grave" 

fully  deserves,  without  attaching  any  importance  pf  f lest  his  poison  go  fu^h^ER. 

to  ourselves.  The  Christian  messenger  cannot  T.  FULLER 

think  too  highly  of  his  prince,  nor  too  humbly  antl  * . , coines  from  the 

of  himself.  This  is  that  secret  art  which  capti-  Surely  that  preaching  w ^ pULLER. 
vates  and  improves  an  audience,  and  which  all  soul  m0st  works  on  the  sou  . worn# 

who  see  will  fancy  they  could  imitate;  while  Q hut  rew  talents  requisite 

mos,  who  try  wiU  fail.  Colton  : & for  the  *££ 

The  pulpit  style  of  Germany  has  been  always  pleased  if  they  perceive  a*JF  qualification* 

rustically  negligent,  or  bristling  with  pedantry.  orator  to  please  them;  the  jjer  sincerely 

DeQuincey.  will  work  this  effect  if ..^Pindeed  very  ^ 
A young  raw  preacher  is  a bird  not  yet  sets  about  it.  *£%:LCerity  and  assuring 

fledged,  that  hath  hopped  out  of  his  nest  to  be  more  is  required  t . aiWays  certal.Dn,f 

chirping  on  a hedge,  and  will  be  struggling  and  a .^coming  sincenty^^  «•  Si  v» 
abroad  at  what  peril  soever.  The  pace  of  his  producing  a ^coming  ^ ipsi » iifo** 
sermon  is  a full  career,  and  he  runs  wildly  over  flere,  dolendum  est  P demands  an  *Fol0°f 
hill  and  dale  till  the  clock  stop  him.  The  a quotation  that  1 allow  the  jusll**Lt 

labour  of  it  is  chiefly  in  his  lungs ; and  the  only  to  repeat  it ; yet  tno  g ^ . jt  jn  pracn 
thing  he  has  made  in  it  himself  is  the  faces,  the  remark,  how  few  faulty  bashfuin 

His  action  is  all  passion,  and  his  speech  inter-  Our  orators,  with  t an  awe  °‘ 

jections.  He  has  an  excellent  faculty  in  be-  seem  impressed  ra  respect  for  the  U? 

moaning  the  people,  and  spits  with  a very  good  audience,  than  wit  J , nfallpt0*®59 

grace.  His  style  is  compounded  of  twenty  they  are  about  to  deliver,  they, 
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•eem  the  most  bashful,  who  have  the  greatest 
ri**r! t0  gl°ry  *n  their  commission. 
thJ1!?;  F?ench  preachers  generally  assume  all 
that  dignity  which  becomes  men  who  are  am- 
bassadors  from  Christ;  the  English  divines,  like 
’ env°ys»  seem  more  solicitous  not  to 

dri™Vhe  C°,“rt.t0  wh,ch  they  are  sent,  than  to 
drive  home  the  interests  of  their  employer. 

Goldsmith  : Essays,  No.  XVII. 

,lJhei!|diS^0U,rSeS  from  the  PulP*t  are  generally 
fcfi°d^,an|d  unaffecting:  delivered  with 
the  most  insipid  calmness;  insomuch  that  should 
Ae  peaceful  preacher  lift  his  head  over  the 
ciKhion  which  alone  he  seems  to  address,  he 

^fkenedC°toer  ^ audience’  instead  of  being 
awakened  to  remorse,  actually  sleeping  over 

this  methodical  and  laboured  composition. 

Goldsmith  : Essays,  No.  XVII. 


tv  II  Wl11  „be  Perhaps  objected,  that  by  confining 
“Cellences  of  a Preacher  ,0  proper  ass  ® 
m,lr.’.rneS,.n?ss-  and  °P«nness  of  style,  I 
tion  * * qUa  ',ficLations  '00  trifling  for  estima- 
here  Wl11  ,be  something  called  oratory 
ought  up  on  this  occasion  ; action,  attitude^ 

S*'°r,10n’  ?ay  bf  rePeated  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  the  character:  but  let  us 

sway^llefie,',?d:  COmmon  sense  is  seldom 
swayed  by  fine  tones,  musical  periods,  just  atti- 

omm’  °,r  ?£  d'>play  of  a whi'e  handkerchief. 
S «TL  r“r’,'IC'pl  in  very  able  hands 

afftctatlo„  er  y5,  S ,m°  awkward  and  Pal"y 
Goldsmith  : Essays,  No.  XVII. 

theAthrealn!’d  Un?e'ine  manner  of  denouncing 
barba T °/ the  word  of  God  >s  not  only 
sririnL  h-  and  ,nhuma".  but  calculated,  by  in- 
spinng  disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all  their  efficacy 

£ ^eTrhe  n °f  m«sage,  wl>ich  may 

^e  weth?  ™“rdenk0f  ,he  Lord-  ev«  fa»  with 
delivered  °Ur  hearcrs- wiI1  be  when  it  is 
lipsandJJ  a humbling  hand  and  faltering 
J’TWe  may  then  expect  them  to  realize  its 
3S"  ® S3  Wthen.  ‘hey  rCeive  'bat  we  our 
have  t„7rt  l dl  r Smk  under  '*•  “ Of  whom  I 

te^Vou^rie^l  before,”  said  St.  Paul,  - and  now 
the  c ™ tkat  'hey  are  the  enemies  of 

feeling  1 Ch.r,st-  What  force  does  that  af- 

affectmna'te’m1'011  de"™  fr°ra  these  tearaI  An 
heart  "ne/  tnsmuales  itself  into  the 

to  imbibe  th^.1  S,°^  and  Phahle,  and  disposes  it 
of  the  snelt.  Cen'S  and  follow  'he  impulse 
effect  ofPadd  Whoever  has  attended  to  the 
KrceivL  ^LeSSeSkfrr  tbe.  P“'pit  must  have 
Upon  this  mi»l  imUCk-0{.tkelr  impression  depends 
parati  velvet  rif!.ly’  Whlch  glves  *°  sentiments  com- 
^ the  m™?  . P.°Wer  over  ,he  utind  beyond 
P^  without"  6 *“dR”£  inceptions 

Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the 
. Christian  Minister . 

it  b^e^fr  of  aI1  men  t0  eternal  life 
of  Qod  l ^ *^at  sacred  and  saving  truth 
open  publiraf?en  ^f^u^1S^ed  unto  them,  which 
«nellLcv  tem^°f  hear?nly  mysteries  is  by  an 
ncy  termed  preaching.  Hooker. 


What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 

them  eXrf  erie/°Und  ,>Ut  'n  serm«ns  maketh 
fv5m  ® ffect.uaJ  to  save  souls,  and  leaveth  all 

efficacd?Cmnal  mCanS  besides  destitute  of  vital 
y r Hooker. 

There  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecent 
custom;  when  the  preacher  touched  any  favour- 

he  rannroh  deliehted  his  audience, 

cnnHmS  b on  Wa?  exPressed  by  a loud  hum, 
continued  m proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure! 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congre- 
gation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long  that  he 
sat  down  to  enjoy  it.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

sJ"!G1!8ible  dij?ourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
subtilty  m nice  divisions.  Locke 

I would  not  have  preachers  torment  their 
hearers  and  detain  them  with  long  and  tedious 
preaching.  Luther. 

Fnlillfc150,11  s.li11  his  PIace  as  a legitimate 
English  classic.  His  highest  flights  were  indeed 
far  below  those  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of 
bouth;  but  his  oratory  was  more  correct  and 
equable  than  theirs.  No  quaint  conceits,  no 
pedantic  quotations  from  Talmudists  and  scho- 
liasts, no  mean  images,  buffoon  stories,  scurril- 
ous invectives,  ever  marred  the  effect  of  his 
grave  and  temperate  discourses.  His  reasoning 
was  just  sufficiently  profound  and  sufficiently 
Jr?ed  l.°  be  followed  by  a popular  audience 
with  that  slight  degree  of  intellectual  exertion 
which  is  a pleasure.  His  style  is  not  brilliant- 
but  it  is  pure,  transparently  clear,  and  equally 
free  from  levity  and  from  the  stiffness  which 
disfigures  the  sermons  of  some  eminent  divines 
ot  the  seventeenth  century. 

Lord  Macaulay;  Hist,  of  Eng. , ch.  xiv. 

If  a cause  the  most  important  that  could  be 
conceived  were  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  before 
qualified  judges ; if  this  cause  interested  our- 
selves m particular;  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
kingdom  were  fixed  upon  the  event ; if  the  most 
eminent  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides; 
and  if  we  had  heard  from  our  infancy  of  this 
yet  undetermined  trial;  would  you  not  all  sit 
with  due  attention,  and  warm  expectation,  to  the 
pleadings  on  each  side?  Would  not  all  your 
hopes  and  fears  be  hinged  upon  the  final  de- 
cision ? And  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  thu 
moment  a cause  of  much  greater  importance 
before  you;  a cause  where  not  one  nation,  hut 
r >1.  W.?rId>  are  spectators;  tried  not  before  a 
fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful  throne  of  Heaven ; 
where  not  your  temporal  and  transitory  interests 
are  the  subject  of  debate,  but  your  eternal  hap- 
piness or  misery ; where  the  cause  is  still  unde- 
termined, but  perhaps  the  very  moment  I am 
speaking  may  fix  the  irrevocable  decree  that 
shall  last  forever;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  you  can  hardly  sit  with  patience  to  hear  the 
tidings  of  your  own  salvation  : I plead  the  cause 
of  Heaven,  and  yet  I am  scarcely  attended  to. 

Massillon:  Sermon 
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Public  preaching  indeed  is  the  gift  of  the  twc 
Spirit,  working  as  best  seems  to  his  secret  will ; P“ 
but  discipline  is  the  practic  work  of  preaching  ] 
directed  and  applied,  as  is  most  requisite,  to  ^ai 
particular  duty:  without  which  it  were  all  one  cai 
to  the  benefit  of  souls,  as  it  would  be  to  the  cure  ser 
of  bodies,  if  all  the  physicians  in  London  should 
get  into  the  several  pulpits  of  the  city,  and, 
assembling  all  the  diseased  in  every  parish,  ne 
should  begin  a learned  lecture  of  pleurisies,  pal- 
sies, lethargies,  to  which  perhaps  none  then 
present  were  inclined ; and  so,  without  so  much  tQ 
as  feeling  one  pulse,  or  giving  the  least  order  to  di 
any  skilful  apothecary,  should  dismiss  them  from  -n 
time  to  time,  some  groaning,  some  languishing, 
some  expiring,  with  this  only  charge,  to  look  w 
well  to  themselves,  and  do  as  they  hear.  w 

Milton  : Ql 

Reason  of  Church  Government  Urged  w 
against  Prelacy.  ei 

Nothing  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  and  meant  there  for  person  and  place : 
the  rest  is  application,  which  a discreet  man  may 
do  well ; but  ’tis  his  scripture,  not  the  Holy 
Ghost’s.  , ^ 

First  in  your  sermons  use  your  logic,  and 
then  your  rhetoric:  rhetoric  without  logic  is 
like  a tree  with  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root  r 
Selden  : Table-  Talk.  s 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  ^ 
of  its  element  than  in  the  pulpit ; though  even 
here  it  is  much  more  excusable  in  a sermon  than 
in  a prayer.  SOUTH. 

Nothing  great  ought  to  be  ventured  on  with-  1 
out  preparation ; but,  above  all,  how  sottish  is 
it  to  engage  extempore  where  the  concern  is 
eternity  1 South. 

The  most  careful  endeavours  do  not  always 
meet  with  success ; and  even  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour’s preaching,  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many. 

Stillingfleet. 

As  I take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of 
preaching  are,  to  tell  the  people  what  is  their 
duty,  and  then  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so : 
die  topics  for  both  are  brought  from  Scripture 
and  reason.  Swift. 

I cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  some 
little  offence  at  the  clergy  for  perpetually  read- 
ing their  sermons ; perhaps  my  frequent  hearing 
of  foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of  notes, 
may  have  added  to  my  disgust.  Swift. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than 
those  who  trust  to  the  fund  of  their  own  reason, 
advanced,  but  not  overlaid,  by  their  commerce 
with  books.  Swift. 

I know  a gentleman  who  made  it  a rule  in 
reading  to  skip  over  all  sentences  where  he  spied 
a note  of  admiration  at  the  end.  If  those  preach- 
ers who  abound  in  epiphonemas  would  but  look 
about  them,. they  would  find  one  part  of  their 
congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the  other 
asleep,  except  perhaps  an  old  female  beggar  or 


two  in  the  aisles  i who,  if  they  be  sin«re,  M 
probably  groan  at  the  sound.  =win. 

I have  listened  with  my  utmost  attention  for 
half  an  hour  to  an  orator  without  bmg  able 
carry  away  one  single  sentence  out  oft  whole 
sermon. 

Sermons  are  not  like  curious 
new-nothings,  but  pursuanc^oH^ 

Fuller,  our  church-historian,  having  <»»** 
to  speak  of  some  famous  dnnne  that  bad  bittiy 
died,  exclaims,  “ O the  painfulness  oT  h*  P«“ 

• _ ii»  The  words  are  a record  net  ot  tn 

pain  which  he  caused , to  others,  Jt  < 
which  he  bestowed  himself:  and  Xbriie  , 
we  had  more  painful  preachers  in  * , 

ofC  the  word,  & is.  who  took^nshmidm, 
we  should  have  fewer 
em  sense,  who  cause  pain  to  then  ^ 

Itfa.properb^nessofa^c.^ 

of  conscience,  and  to  re“°“"  a„d  specially 
growing  corruptions  in  PracU%A„E1V 
in  principles.  , 

Their  business  is  to  address  p^eTnd  per- 
mankind,  and  persuade  them  I to  puKu^jM^ 
severe  in  virtue  with  rega  neigh- 

a justice  and  goodness  with  regard  to  them  g 
l bours,  and  piety  towards  Go  ^ Watts. 

It  is  a fault  in  a muUitude 

they  utterly  neglect  method  Dr  j watts. 


Discourses  for  the  pulpit  sho“ld  the 

plain  method,  and  the  ^ 
words,  first,  secondly,  and  third  y » ® . or  un. 


words,  first,  secondly,  or  un 

may  be  now  fancied  to  soun  F Wa1TSi 
fashionable.  .nrvd 


fashionable.  0f 

He  considers  what  is  the • 
such  a virtue,  or  such  a vi  • , t^ese  thing5 

that  the  representations  of  som  l may  ter- 
may  convince  the  understanding,^  ^ ^ 
rify  the  conscience,  some  m X * ding  mmd. 
ful,  and  some  encourage  the  d^p  ^ WaTTS> 

predestination  ^ 
Predestination  is  destrw j’uiat^is  mod  P£ 
tablished  among  men’  ,he  wo  facuh'®1^ 

clous  to  human  nature,  to  the  mo 

denominate  us  men,  unde  uJfelstaDdinr ‘ ,f 
what  use  can  we  have  of  “ ^ ^ oor  duty? 
we  cannot  do  what  w ..  what  exerci 

And  if  we  act  no  voluntarily, 
have  we  of  our  wills  ? f r him  to 

What  should  make  il  respect  £ 

: pent  or  amend,  who,  elth  upposed  to  b< 

• any  degree  of  amendment,  (0  sin, 

r elected  to  eternal  bliss,  or  HaMmo^- 

r to  be  irreversibly  reprobated  i 
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This  doctrine,  by  fastening  all  our  actions  by 
a fatal  decree  at  the  foot  of  God's  chair,  leaves 
nothing  to  us  but  only  to  obey  our  fate,  to  follow 
the  duct  of  the  stars,  or  necessity  of  those  iron 
chains  which  we  are  bom  under.  * 

Hammond. 

It  is  rarely  that  man  continues  to  lay  blame 
on  himself ; and  Jasper  hastened  to  do  as  many 
a better  person  does  without  a blush  for  his  folly, 
— viz.,  shift  upon  the  innocent  shoulders  of  fel- 
low-men, or  on  the  hazy  outlines  of  that  clouded 
form  which  ancient  schools  and  modem  plagiar- 
ists call  sometimes  “ Circumstance,”  sometimes 
“ Chance,”  sometimes  «*  Fate,”  all  the  guilt  due 
to  his  own  wilful  abuse  of  irrevocable  hours. 
Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 
What  Will  He  Do  With  It  ? book  x.,  ch.  i. 

To  charge  men  with  practical  consequences 
which  they  themselves  deny  is  disingenuous  in 
controversy ; it  is  atrocious  in  government.  The 
doctrine  of  predestination,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  tends  to  make  those  who  hold  it 
utterly  immoral.  And  certainly  it  would  seem 
that  a man  who  believes  his  eternal  destiny  to  be 
irrevocably  fixed  is  likely  to  indulge  his  passions 
without  restraint  and  to  neglect  his  religious 
duties.  If  he  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  his  exertions 
must  be  unavailing.  If  he  is  preordained  to 
eternal  life,  they  must  be  superfluous.  But  would 
it  be  wise  to  punish  every  man  who  holds  the 
higher  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  as  if  he  had 
actually  committed  all  those  crimes  which  we 
know  some  Antinomians  to  have  committed? 
Assuredly  not.  The  fact  notoriously  is  that  there 
are  many  Calvinists  as  moral  in  their  conduct  as 
any  Arminian,  and  many  Arminians  as  loose  as 
any  Calvinist.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Jan.  1831. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  God  de- 
creed nothing  absolutely,  which  he  left  in  the 
power  of  free  agents, — a doctrine  which  is 
shown  by  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture.  . . . 
For  if  those  decrees  of  God  which  have  been 
referred  to  above,  and  such  others  of  the  same 
class  as  occur  perpetually,  were  to  be  understood 
in  an  absolute  sense,  without  any  implied  con- 
dition, God  would  contradict  himself,  and  ap- 
pear inconsistent. 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  in  such  instances 
not  only  was  the  ultimate  purpose  predestinated, 
but  even  the  means  themselves  were  predes- 
tinated with  a view  to  it. 

So,  indeed,  it  is  asserted,  but  not  on  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture ; and  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture would  alone  be  a sufficient  reason  for 
tejecting  the  doctrine.  But  it  is  also  attended 
by  this  additional  inconvenience,  that  it  would 
entirely  take  away  from  human  affairs  all  liberty 
of  action,  all  endeavour  and  desire  to  do  right. 
For  we  might  argue  thus, — If  God  have  at  all 
events  decreed  my  salvation,  however  I may 
act,  I shall  not  perish.  But  God  has  also  de- 
creed as  the  means  of  salvation  that  you  should 
act  rightly. 

. 1 cannot,  therefore,  but  act  rightly  at  some 
time  or  other,  since  God  has  so  decreed, — in 
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the  mean  time  I will  act  as  I please : if  I nevei 
act  rightly,  it  will  be  seen  that  I was  never  pre- 
destinated to  salvation,  and  that  whatever  good 
I might  have  done  would  have  been  to  no  pur 
pose.  Milton  : 

Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.  See  Bibl. 

Sacra,  xvi.  557,  xvii.  1. 

Among  our  other  controversies  that  of  Fatum 
is  also  crept  in,  and  to  tye  things  to  come,  and 
even  our  own  wills  to  a certain  and  inevitable 
necessity, — we  are  yet  upon  this  argument  of 
time  past : “ Since  God  forsees  that  all  things 
shall  so  fall  out,  as  doubtless  he  does,  it  must 
then  necessarily  follow  that  they  must  so  fall 
out.”  To  which  our  masters  reply,  “ that  the 
seeing  anything  come  to  pass,  as  we  do,  and  as 
God  himself  does  (for  all  things  being  present 
with  him,  he  rather  sees,  than  forsees)  is  not  to 
compel  an  event : that  is,  we  see  because  things 
do  fall  out,  but  things  do  not  fall  out  because 
we  see.  Events  cause  knowledge,  but  knowl- 
edge does  not  cause  events.  That  which  we  see 
happen,  does  happen ; but  it  might  have  hapned 
otherwise : and  God,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
causes  of  events  which  he  has  in  his  prescience, 
has  also  those  which  we  call  accidental  and 
'unvoluntary,  which  depend  upon  the  liberty  he 
has  given  our  free  will,  and  knows  that  we  do 
amiss  because  we  would  do  so.” 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxxxi. 

Are  you  a predestinarian  ? asked  O’Meara  of 
Napoleon  I.  “ As  much  so  as  the  Turks  are.  I 
have  been  always  so.  When  destiny  wills,  it 
must  be  obeyed.”  Napoleon  I. 

Can  a man  of  sound  sense  listen  for  one  mo- 
ment to  such  a doctrine  ? Either  predestination 
admits  the  existence  of  free  will,  or  it  rejects  it. 
If  it  admits  it,  what  kind  of  predetermined  re- 
sult can  that  be  which  a simple  determination, 
a stop,  a word,  may  alter  or  modify,  ad  infi- 
nitum ? If  predestination,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
jects the  existence  of  free  will,  it  is  quite  another 
question:  in  that  case  a child  need  only  be 
thrown  into  its  cradle  as  soon  as  it  is  bom ; 
there  is  no  necessity  for  bestowing  the  least  care 
upon  it : for  if  it  be  irrevocably  determined  that 
it  is  to  live,  it  will  grow  though  no  food  should 
be  given  to  it.  You  see  that  such  a doctrine 
cannot  be  maintained ; predestination  is  a word 
without  meaning.  The  Turks  themselves,  the 
patrons  of  predestination,  are  not  convinced  of 
the  doctrine,  or  medicine  would  not  exist  in 
Turkey;  and  a man  residing  in  a third  floor 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  down  by  the 
longer  way  of  the  stairs ; he  would  immediately 
throw  himself  out  of  the  window : you  see  t » 
what  a string  of  absurdities  that  will  lead. 

Napoleon  I.: 

Life , etc.,  by  Las  Cases,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  260. 

For  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  by  the 
decrees  of  God  which  are  hid  from  us,  and  not 
by  His  word  which  is  near  us  and  in  our  hearts, 
is  as  if  a man  wandering  in  the  wide  sea,  in  a 
da«k  night  when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  about, 
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should  yet  resolve  to  steer  his  course  by  the  stars 
which  he  cannot  see,  but  only  guess  at,  and 
neglect  the  compass,  which  is  at  hand,  and 
would  afford  him  a much  better  and  more  cer- 
tain direction.  Tillotson. 

That  which  contradicts  reason  cannot  be  said 
to  stand  upon  reasonable  grounds,  and  such, 
undoubtedly,  is  every  proposition  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  divine  justice  or  mercy. 
What  then  shall  I say  of  predestination  ? it 
was  inevitably  decreed  from  all  eternity  that  a 
determinate  part  of  mankind  should  be  saved, 
and  none  beside  them,  a vast  majority  of  the 
world  were  only  bom  to  eternal  death,  without 
so  much  as  a possibility  of  avoiding  it.  How 
is  this  consistent  with  either  the  divine  justice 
or  mercy  ? Is  it  merciful  to  ordain  a creature 
to  everlasting  misery  ? Is  it  just  to  punish  man 
for  sins  which  he  could  not  but  commit  ? That 
God  should  be  the  author  of  sin  and  injustice, 
which  must,  I think,  be  the  consequence  of 
maintaining  this  opinion,  is  a contradiction  to 
the  clearest  ideas  we  have  of  the  divine  nature 
and  perfections.  John  Wesley  : 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley , 3d  edit.,  Lond., 
1846,  i.  33. 


PREJUDICE. 


Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  pro- 
ceed from  inexperience  of  the  world,  and 
ignorance  of  mankind.  ADDISON. 

There  is  scarce  any  folly  or  vice  more  epi- 
demical among  the  sons  of  men  than  that  ridi- 
culous and  hurtful  vanity  by  which  the  people 
of  each  country  are  apt  to  prefer  themselves  to 
those  of  every  other;  and  to  make  their  own 
customs,  and  manners,  and  opinions,  the  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  false. 
The  Chinese  mandarins  were  strongly  surprised, 
and  almost  incredulous,  when  the  Jesuits  showed 
them  how  small  a figure  their  empire  made  in 
the  general  map  of  the  world. 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Many  of  our  men  of  speculation,  instead  of 
exploding  general  prejudices,  employ  their 
sagacity  to  discover  the  latent  wisdom  which 
prevails  in  them.  If  they  find  what  they  seek 
(and  they  seldom  fail),  they  think  it  more  wise 
to  continue  the  prejudice,  with  the  reason  in- 
volved, than  to  cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice 
and  to  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  reason ; 
because  prejudice,  with  its  reason,  has  a motive 
to  give  action  to  that  reason,  and  an  affection 
which  will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of 
ready  application  in  the  emergency;  it  previ- 
ously engages  the  mind  in  a steady  course  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man 
hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  sceptical, 
puzzled,  and  unresolved.  Prejudice  renders  a 
man’s  virtue  his  habit,  and  not  a series  of  un- 
connected acts.  Through  just  prejudice,  his 
luty  becomes  a part  of  his  nature. 

Burke: 

Reflec.  on  l he  Rev.  in  France , 1790. 


They  that  never  peeped  beyond  the  common 
belief  in  which  their  easy  understanding  were 
at  first  indoctrinated,  are  strongly  “ 

truth  of  their  receptions.  Ulanvill. 

Who  will  be  prevailed  with  to  dissolve  him- 
self at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  pre- 
tences to  knowledge  and  learning,  and  turn 
himself  over  stark  naked  in  quest  afre^“cw 
notions? 

A soul  clear  from  prejudice  has  a u»r«llou 
advance  towards  tranquility  and  repose  Me 
that  judge  and  controul  their  judges,  do  nem 
duly  submit  to  them.  How  much  more  docile 
and  easie  to  be  govern’d,  both  in  the  laws  rf 
religion  and  civil  polity,  are  ample  and  »gj 
rious  minds,  than  those  over-vigclanl  w.Btta 
will  still  be  prating  of  divine  and  human  , 

There  is  nothing  in  human  “ 

ries  so  great  a shew  of  likelyf^od^and^unlity  u 

1 US*  Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  In** 

In  forming  a judgmen.  lay  your  heam  vrid 

of  fore-taken  opinions ; else,  whatsoe 
or  said  will  be  measured  by  a wrong  nd  , 
them  who  have  the  jaundice  to  whom  ««7 
thing  appeareth  yellow.  SIR  P.  Srom* 

It  will  be  found  a work  of  no 
,0  dispossess  a vice  from  that  heart  where  long 
possession  begins  to  plead  presenp 


To  all  intents  and  purposes,he  whojH»^ 
open  his  eyes  is,  for  the  present,  as  blurt* 
that  cannot. 

This  word  of  itself  means  P(“”'j»wiihoot 
than  a judgment  formed 
affirming  anything  as  to  wh«hertha. whoSil il 
be  favourable  or  unfavourabie  about  ^ * 

formed.  Yet  so  predominantly  do 
harsh,  unfavourable  judgments  0 .dicc» 

knowledge  and  expenence,  that  a ^PJ  dfd 

or  judgment  before  knowle  g , 0 signify 

on  evidence,  is  almost  always  takenjo  g 
an  unfavourable  anticipation  a^  ^ French. 

The  eyes  of  a man  in  sU 

low  observations  on  everyth  ^ a false 
tinctured  with  any  passion 
colour  over  the  appearance  0 ^ Watts. 


prescience. 

God’s  prescience,  * 

the  seeing  everything  that  as  neces- 

contingents  as  contingents,  W thc  0b)ed 

sary,  can  neither  work  any  ?han|  d ,n  what 
by  thus  seeing  it,  nor  itself  be  accHAMMOjii>. 
it  sees.  * 

If  certain  prescience  of  “^ybestnick 
imply  a contradiction,  it  seems  it  J leave  nc 
out  of  the  omnisciency  of  uoa,^  ^ jnj0RB. 
blemish  behind. 
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The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from 
everlastine.  is  collectedly  and 
presenufidtly  represemed  to  God  at  once,  as  if 
aU  Uiings  and  actions  were  at  this  vety  instant 
reudy  present  and  existent  before  him. 

Sir  T.  More. 


otdS  ,!,  foreknowledge,  considered  in 
tltt  mi  "’  ‘f  we  ma>'  speak  of  God  after 
for  God  f °C men-8?eth  before  providence; 

Created  ,hir  tLra"  ,binSs  More  he  had 
created  them,  or  before  they  had  being  to  be 

«^oPwUdgenCeiSn0  0th"  ,Han 
a Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

noferCienrCe  °f  ?od-  as  il  is  prescience,  is 

neither  do^VV"3’?'''?  futureIy  succeeding; 
““.r  doth  pod  * aforeknowledge  impose  any 
necessity,  or  bind.  Sir  W Raleigh 


PRESS. 

The  most  capital  advantage  an  enlightened 
«"Joy»  the  liberty  of  discussing 
If  V?  “ Ject  wh>ch  can  fall  within  the  compass 
Som  winT"  Wh”e  ,his  remains,  free- 

mbed  i UnSh,:  bu!  should  il  be  lost  or  im- 
stondn  ds  pnnclples  will  neither  be  well  under 
tSl  . u.d  °ng/eta,?ed-  To  rend'r  'he  magis- 
in  thp  in^gC  trUtr’  and. engage  his  authority 
tention  °P,nions»  shows  an  inat- 

societv  hC  deS,gn  and  nature  of  P°,itical 

y*  ejl  t , Robert  Hall: 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

ri-lV *s  sure,y.j‘ust  that  every  one  should  have  a 
g to  examine  those  measures  by  which  the 

ofZne„S„hrf  aUm,ayb*  Thecontro! 

tern  everted'. rindeOTtr  the  conduct  of  m,’nis- 
has'b^  d thSOUig^  themedium  of  the  press, 
our  conni  regarded  by  the  best  writers  both  in 
suddS? Of7  an,d°n.  the  continent  ^ the  main 
caPP°f  ?f  °Ur  ]!bert!es-  While  this  remains  we 

'liminished  ens?v®d;  wben  it  is  impaired  or 
minished  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  free. 

Robert  Hall: 

On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion . 

l«ih!(£U»liched  lbou'  'he  same  time  his  “ Areo- 
K1*  ®Pf.ech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  for  the 
of  f ^nl,censed  Printing.”  The  danger 
hound|1nt»ai|b0Lnded  Hberly»  and  tbe  danger  &of 
science  * baVC  Produced  a problem  in  the 
standing  °1  g0ver?“ent.  which  human  under- 
tStinfm  uS  hLtberto  unable  to  solve.  If 
itv  shaft  ^ay  be  Publlshed  but  what  civil  author- 
always  , ave  Previ0Ujly  approved,  power  must 

diSLrnf  / S*-ndard  of  truth  » ^ every 
j - lnn°vations  may  propagate  his  pro- 

amrerat&myCan  * D°  ^ttlementfif  every  mur- 
Sn£lflernment  ?ay  diffbse  discontent,  there 
ogymavti»l?LCif-J  raSd  lf  every  scePtic  in  theol- 
The  remoriv  ^ bl?  ^°1,es’ lbere  can  be  no  religion, 
’uthore  • f/  ?P,nst  lbese  eviis  is  to  punish  the 
“hors,  for  ,t yet  allowed  that  ev£ry  society 
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may  punish,  though  not  prevent,  the  publication 
of  opinions  which  that  society  shall  think  Der- 
nicious;  but  this  punishment,  though  it  may 
crush  the  author,  promotes  the  book:  and  it 
seems  not  more  reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of 
pnntmg  unrestrained  because  writers  maybe 
a^trWj  rds  censured  than  it  would  be  to  sleen 
with  doors  unbolted  because  by  our  laws  we 
can  hang  a thief.  X wc 

P>R.  S.  Johnson:  Life  of  Miiun. 

* S®  far  ,fr°m  adopting  the  creed  of  my  hen- 

era?b«  »wdr  Carned  fnend  the  Attorney  Gen- 

better  men  » "5  ess  iearned  we  should  be 
better  men.  I hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 

diffusion  of  learning,  by  the  liberty  of  the  press 

t0  pUblicJiberty  and  public  morality. 
Like  all  the  great  and  powerful  nations  that  ever 

f ar.su.t's 

Not  to  speak  of  the  rational  and  elegant  amuse- 
ments  which  it  affords,  we  owe  to  it  all  the 
spint  which  remains  in  the  nation.  Were  an 
imprimatur  clapped  upon  it,  and  a licenser  ap- 
pointed, we  should  soon  come  to  the  last  stage 
: b-  an--  ,We  shoald  be  worse  than  Turks 
and  infidels, —the  setting  of  the  sun  of  science 
being  much  more  gloomy  and  dismal  than  the 
da^h°“r  ?hich  precedes  its  rise.  Let  us  then 
guard  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  watchfully  as 
the  dragon  did  the  Hesperian  fruit.  Next  to  the 
privileges  of  this  house  and  the  rights  of  juries, 
it  is  the  mam  prop  of  the  Constitution.  Nay, 
without  it  I fear  the  other  two  would  prove  very 
ineffectual.  Though  it  be  sometimes  attended 
with  inconveniences,  would  you  abolish  it? 
According  to  this  reasoning,  what  would  become 
ot  the  greatest  blessings  of  society  ? None  of 
them  come  pure  and  unmixed. 

Lord  Loughborough  (Earl  of  Rosslyn)  : 
Speech  in  House  of  Commons , 16  Pari. 
Hist.  1294. 

The  emancipation  of  the  press  produced  a 
great  and  salutary  change.  The  best  and  wisest 
men  m the  ranks  of  the  opposition  now  assumed 
an  office  which  had  hitherto  been  abandoned 
to  the  unprincipled  or  the  hot-headed.  Tracts 
against  the  government  were  written  in  a style 
not  misbecoming  statesmen  and  gentlemen,  and 
even  the  compositions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer 
class  of  malecontents  became  somewhat  less 
brutal  and  less  ribald  than  formerly. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion 
and  morality  stood  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
the  licenser.  The  event  signally  proved  that 
they  were  in  error.  In  truth,  the  censorship  had 
scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentiousness  or 
profaneness.  The  Paradise  Lost  had  narrowly 
escaped  mutilation : for  the  Paradise  Lost  was 
the  work  of  a man  whose  politics  were  hateful 
to  the  government.  But  Etherege’s  She  Would 
If  She  Could,  Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  Dry- 
dens  Translations  from  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Lucretius,  obtained  the  Imprimatur  without  dif- 
ficulty : for  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Dryden 
were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on  which  the 
emancipation  of  our  literature  was  accomplished,, 
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PRESS.— PRETENSION.— PRIDE. 


the  purification  of  our  literature  began.  That 
purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention 
of  senates  or  magistrates,  but  by  the  opinion  of 
the  great  body  of  educated  Englishmen,  before 
whom  good  and  evil  were  set,  and  who  were 
left  free  to  make  their  choice.  During  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  the  liberty  of  our  press 
has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
entire;  and  during  those  hundred  and  sixty 
/ears  the  restraint  imposed  on  writers  by  the 
general  feeling  of  readers  has  been  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  strict.  At  length  even 
that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  a voluptuous  imagination  was  privi- 
leged to  disport  itself,  love  songs,  comedies, 
novels,  have  become  more  decorous  than  the  ser- 
mons of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  this  day  for- 
eigners, who  dare  not  print  a word  reflecting  on 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  the  freest 
press  in  Europe  is  the  most  prudish. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 


If  we  think  to  regulate  printing,  thereby  to 
rectify  manners,  we  must  regulate  all  recreations 
and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightful  to  man.  No 
music  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set  or  sung,  but 
what  is  grave  and  doric.  There  must  be  licens- 
ing dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motion,  or  deport- 
ment be  taught  our  youth,  but  what  by  their 
allowance  shall  be  thought  honest;  for  such 
Plato  was  provided  of.  It  will  ask  more  than 
the  work  of  twenty  licensers  to  examine  all  the 
lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  guitars  in  every  house: 
they  must  not  be  suffered  to  prattle  as  they  do, 
but  must  be  licensed  what  they  may  say.  And 
who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals  that 
whisper  softness  in  chambers?  The  windows 
also,  and  the  balconies,  must  be  thought  on ; 
there  are  shrewd  books  with  dangerous  frontis- 
pieces, set  to  sale : who  shall  prohibit  these  ? 
Shall  twenty  licensers  ? The  villages  also  must 
have  their  visitors  to  inquire  what  lectures  the 
bagpipe  and  the  rebec  reads,  even  to  the  ballatry 
and  the  gamat  of  every  municipal  fiddler : for 
these  are  the  countryman’s  Arcadias  and  his 
Monte  Mayors. 

Next,  what  more  national  corruption,  for 
which  England  hears  ill  abroad,  than  household 
gluttony  ? 

Who  shall  be  the  rectors  of  our  daily  rioting  ? 

. . . Who  shall  regulate  all  the  mixed  conver- 
sation of  our  youth,  male  and  female  together, 
as  is  the  fashion  of  this  country  ? . . . How  can 
a man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life  of 
teaching ; how  can  he  be  a doctor  in  his  book, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  be  silent, 
whereas  all  he  teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but 
under  the  luition,  under  the  correction,  of  his 
patriarchal  licenser,  to  blot  or  alter  what  pre- 
cisely accords  not  with  the  hide-bound  humour 
which  he  calls  his  judgment  ? 

Milton : 

Areopagitica  : A Speech  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing  : To  the  Parliament 
of  England. 


PRETENSION. 

Some  are  so  close  and -reserved  as  they  will 
not  shew  their  wares  but  by  a dark  light,  and 
seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat ; and  wnen 
they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of  that 
they  do  not  well  know,  would  nevertheless 
seem  to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may 

^AX^iaayxxviifofSm. 

Those  who  quit  their  propercharartertoas- 
sume  what  does  not  belong 
greater  part  ignorant  of  both  the  character  they 
leave  and  of  the  character  they  assume.^ 

A man  who  knows  the  wOTld  wiil  not  only 
make  the  most  of  everything  he  does  kno», 
of  many  things  he  does  not  know;  and  * 

gain  more  erfdit  by  his  adroit  mode  of  h.dmg 

his  ignorance  than  the  pedant  by 
attempt  to  exhibit  his  erudition.  Colton. 

Some  pretences  daunt  and  discourage  ns, 
while  others  raise  us  to  a bnsk  assurance^ 


The  more  honesty  a man  has>'J'“  J* 
affects  the  air  of  a saint.  The  . 
sanctity  is  a blotch  on  the  face  of 

It  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  able ^to ^ 
thing;  but  to  undertake,  or  pretend  t ^ but 
you  are  not  made  for,  is  not  only  shameful, 
extremely  troublesome  and  vexa 

A snob  is  that  man  or  woman 

pretending  to  be  something  belter  Sf» 

richer  or  more  fashionable— t ThacK£RAY. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  thauhoss  who®"' “JJ 
imposing  demeanour,  ana  ^ arc 

selves  off  for  something  1 as 
(and  often  succeed),  are  not  '\t  „,«• 
much  under- rated  by  some  “ Wording  to 
rated  by  others.  On  Discourse”) 

what  Bacon  says  m the  essay  hich  be  is 
by  keeping  back  some  know 
believed  to  possess®2,  ?2>"crea  nt,  so  if 
something  of  which  h' A pretending  M 
he  is  once  or  twice  detected  ^ t0  be  set 
know  what  he  does  not,  ignorant  of 

down  as  a mere  pretender,  and  as  ign 
what  he  does  know. 

“ Silver  gilt  oJMg.  brass." 

Eithertor  gold  or  eb  ^ 

Annul.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  OfSeemi"!  " 


pride. 

Be  substantially  g«at  in  ’^ktAe 

than  thou  appearest  unto  o*  - „ in  the 

world-  be  deceived  rntheeast^^, 

lights  of  heaven.  Hang  eariy  p 
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PRIDE. 


Jl-eel?  °f  pride’  and  Iet  ambition  have  but 
ira?d  "arrow  circuit  *ee.  Measure 
not  thyself  by  thy  morning  shadow,  but  by  the 

^ent  % grave;  and  reckon  thyself  above 

with  undent.  ,h0U  mUS‘  be  COntemed 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Chris.  Morals,  Pt.  I.,  xix, 

Steem  contemPt  of  others  is  in- 
separable  from  pride.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
ourselves  but  by  undervaluing  our 

neighbours.  Earl  of  ClarendSn. 

Pride  is  so  unsociable  a vice,  and  does  all 
iJ'ngS.'?,th  so  dl  » grace,  that  there  is  no  clos- 
"?g,"Uh  ,l-  \ Proud  man  will  be  sure  to 
wniriT  .belongs  to  him.  You  must 

*p  * Sll5  m ,hls  conversation,  fulsome  in 
commending  himself,  and  bitter  in  his  reproofs. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

l*Jner!  ,S/rt  pride  : a man  might  as  soon 
* ™ a trade.  Those  who  were  not  brought  up 
to  it  seldom  prove  their  craftsmaster. 

Jeremy  Collier. 


Pride  either  finds  a desert  or  makes  one;  sub- 
mission cannot  tame  its  ferocity,  nor  satiety  fill 
its  voracity;  and  it  requires  very  costly  food,— 
its  keeper  s happiness.  Colton. 

I k0„rhi"!  pride  has  which  °>her  vice  that 
1 know  of  has;  it  is  an  enemy  to  itself;  and  a 
proud  man  cannot  endure  to  see  pride  in  an- 
Felltham. 

nah^Jl6^17-  there  i?  PerhaPs  no  one  of  our 
natura1  passions  so  hard  to  subdue  as  pride. 

£ Sf  StrUgF,e  With  St>  stifle  it,  mortify  it 
as  much  as  one  pleases,  it  is  still  alive,  and  will 

vou°LmW  and  ^en  peep  out  and  show  itself: 
for  evpn  r ’ Pe;haPs’  often  in  this  history; 
diUi  ,f  1 C°U- d conceive  that  I had  com- 

opwyw£T  "• 1 should  probab* be  p™d 

Benj.  Franklin  : Autobiography. 

M l0Ud  a beSgar  as  want,  and  a 
Se  finl  t?°rC  SaUCy-  When  y°u  have  bought 
vour  ann  hmg’  you  must  buy  ten  more,  that 
Sder  anCC  mfy  be  aI1  of  a Piece  S but  it  is 
aTth  fnPpreSS  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy 
all  that  follows  it.  B.  Franklin.  7 

Pnde  that  dines  on  vanity  sups  on  contempt. 

B.  Franklin. 

nc^  E^L*  be.en  transferred  from  the  list  of 
ral^oE. ha  0f  T11 ?ttes>  so  humility,  as  a natu- 
Srelv  s.^U T*'  h“  b“n  e3£cIud«d.  and  is 
chaZ,J'"d  .l?  enter  'nto  *te  praise  of  a 
the  lean;  Wlsb  t0  commend,  although  it  was 
W„  ?d„ I °fthat  °.f  the  Saviour  of  the 

his  relimn^  18  le?d‘ng  characteristic  of 

trarv  a^n\  is  no  vice*  on  the  con- 

freauV^P11181  .^hich  the  denunciations  are  so 

sequent  as  pride.  Robert  Hall  : 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 

befn?^  there  Were  a &reat  and  glorious 
g always  Present  with  us,  who  had  given 


5*y 


us  existence,  with  numberless  other  blessings 
and  on  whom  we  depended  each  instant  as  wSl 
[°VJVery  present  enjoyment  as  for  every  future 
good;  suppose,  again,  we  had  incurred  the  just 

disobed^erf  °f  TV  b?ing  by  ingratitude  ind 
disobedience,  yet  that  in  great  mercy  he  had 

not  cast  us  off,  but  had  assured  us  he  was  will 

en„CtPardr  and  rest0re  “s  o'r  hu^lc 

entreaty  and  sincere  repentance;  say,  would 
not  an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  this 
being,  self-reproach  for  having  displeased  him, 
and  an  anxiety  to  recover  his  favour,  be  the 
most  effectual  antidote  to  pride  ? But  such  are 
Cf.d,ng  d‘scoveries  made  by  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  such  the  dispositions  which  a 
practical  belief  of  it  inspires. 

Humility  is  the  first  fruit  of  religion. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

Pride  goes  hated,  cursed,  and  abominated  by 
aU-  Hammond. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  absurdities  of 
pride  that  we  are  never  more  impatient  of  di- 
rection  than  in  that  part  of  life  when  we  need 
it  most:  we  are  in  haste  to  meet  enemies  whom 
we  have  not  strength  to  overcome,  and  to  under- 
take  tasks  which  we  cannot  perform ; and  as  he 
that  once  miscarries  does  not  easily  persuade 
mankind  to  favour  another  attempt,  an  ineffec- 
tual struggle  for  fame  is  often  followed  by  per- 
petual obscurity.  3 v 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  m. 

Personal  pride  and  affectation,  a delight  in 
beauty,  and  fondness  of  finery,  are  tempers  that 
must  either  kill  all  religion  in  the  soul,  or  be 
themselves  killed  by  it : they  can  no  more  thrive 
together  than  health  and  sickness. 

Law. 

The  lifting  of  a man’s  self  up  in  his  own 
opinion  has  had  the  credit,  in  former  ages,  to 
be  thought  the  lowest  degradation  that  human 
nature  could  well  sink  itself  to.  ' Locke. 

Christians  have  a particular  knowledge  how 
natural  and  original  an  evil  curiosity  is  in  man. 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  desire  to 
become  more  wise,  was  the  first  ruin  of  man- 
kind,  and  the  way  by  which  he  precipitated 
himself  into  eternal  damnation.  Pride  was  his 
ruin  and  corruption ; ’tis  pride  that  diverts  from 
the  common  path,  and  makes  him  embrace 
novelties,  and  rather  chuse  to  be  head  of  a 
troop,  lost  and  wandering  in  the  path  of  error, 
to  be  regent  and  a teacher  of  lyes,  than  to  be  a 
disciple  in  the  school  of  truth,  suffering  himself 
to  be  led  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  another, 
in  the  right  and  beaten  road. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 

It  is  a common  error,  of  which  a wise  man 
will  beware,  to  measure  the  work  of  our  neigh- 
bour by  his  conduct  towards  ourselves.  How 
many  rich  souls  might  we  not  rejoice  in  the 
knowledge  of,  were  it  not  for  our  pride  ! 

Richter. 
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Pride  swelled  thee  to  a proportion  ready  to 
burst;  it  brought  thee  to  feed  upon  air,  and  to 
starve  thy  soul  only  to  pauper  thy  imagination. 

South. 

Pride  is  of  such  intimate  connection  with 
ingratitude  that  the  actions  of  ingratitude  seem 
directly  resolvable  into  pride,  as  the  principal 
reason  of  them.  South. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  morally  impossible  for 
persons  infinitely  proud  to  frame  their  minds 
to  an  impartial  consideration  of  a religion  that 
taught  nothing  but  self-denial  and  the  cross. 

6 South. 

The  effects  of  pride  and  vanity  are  of  conse- 
quence only  to  the  proud  and  vain ; and  tend  to 
no  further  ill  than  what  is  personal  to  them- 
selves, in  preventing  their  progress  in  anything 
that  is  worthy  and  laudable,  and  creating  envy 
instead  of  emulation  of  superior  virtue.  These 
ill  qualities  are  to  be  found  only  in  such  as  have 
so  little  minds  as  to  circumscribe  their  thoughts 
and  designs  within  what  properly  relates  to  the 
value  which  they  think  due  to  their  dear  and 
valuable  selves : but  ambition,  which  is  the  third 
great  impediment  to  honour  and  virtue,  is  a fault 
of  such  as  think  themselves  born  for  moving  in  a 
higher  orb,  and  prefer  being  powerful  and  mis- 
chievous to  being  virtuous  and  obscure.  The 
parent  of  this  mischief  in  life,  so  far  as  to  regu- 
late it  into  schemes,  and  make  it  possess  a man’s 
whole  heart  without  his  believing  himself  a 
demon,  was  Machiavel.  He  first  taught  that  a 
man  must  necessarily  appear  weak,  to  be  honest. 
Hence  it  gains  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
great  is  not  so  despicable  as  a little  villain ; and 
men  are  insensibly  led  to  a belief  that  the 
aggravation  of  crimes  is  a diminution  of  them. 
Hence  the  impiety  of  thinking  one  thing  and 
speaking  another.  In  pursuance  of  this  empty 
and  unsatisfying  dream,  to  betray,  to  undermine, 
to  kill  in  themselves  all  natural  sentiments  of 
love  to  friends  or  country,  is  the  willing  practice 
of  such  as  are  thirsty  of  power  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  of  being  useful  and  acceptable 
to  mankind. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler , No.  186. 

Pride,  in  some  particular  disguise  or  other 
(often  a secret  to  the  proud  himself),  is  the  most 
ordinary  spring  of  action  among  men.  You 
need  no  more  than  to  discover  w’hat  a man 
values  himself  for:  then  of  all  things  admire 
that  quality,  but  be  sure  to  be  failing  in  it 
yourself  in  comparison  of  the  man  whom  you 
court. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  394. 

There  is  no  one  passion  which  all  mankind  so 
naturally  give  in  to  as  pride,  nor  any  other  pas- 
sion which  appears  in  such  different  disguises. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  all  habits  and  all  complex- 
ions. Is  it  not  a question  whether  it  does  more 
harm  or  good  in  the  world;  and  if  there  be  not 
such  a thing  as  what  we  may  call  a virtuous  and 
laudable  pride  ? 

It  is  this  passion  alone,  when  misapplied,  that 


lays  us  so  open  to  flatterers;  and  he  who  can 
agreeably  condescend  to  soothe  our  humour  or 
temper  finds  always  an  open  avenue  to  our  soul; 
especially  if  the  flatterer  happen  to  be  oui 

supe  Steele  : Spectator , No.  462. 


PRINCIPLE. 

Men  pursue  some  few  principles  which  th£ 
have  chanced  upon,  and  care  not  to  innovate, 
which  draws  unknown  inconveniences. 

Lord  bacon. 

Fraud  and  prevarication  are  servile  vices. 
They  sometimes  grow  out  of  the 
always  out  of  the  habits,  of  stavish  andjljc 
erate  spirits  i and  on  the  theatreof  theworld  it 
is  not  by  assuming  the  mask  of  a ,Pj™L „i, 
Getathat  an  actor  will  obtain  cradtlfornff 
simplicity  and  a liberal  openness  ofj*™«« 

It  U an  erect  countenance,  .t  .s  a finn adherence 
to  principle,  it  is  a power  of  resisti J , 

shame  and  frivolous  fear,  that 
faith  and  honour  and  assure  to  us  the  ra.Me.ce 

of  mankind.  T After  111, 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter 

1797 • , . 

Burke  Dossessed,  and  had  sedulously  s wp* 
ened,  that^  which  ““ 
events  in  relation  to  the  ft  ^jUty. 
their  existence  and  circumscnbe : their  ^ 

He  referred  habitually  ^ a seer.  For 

scientific  statesman,  and  therefore  £ of  g 
every  principle  contains  in  itself  th^g ^ 
prophecy. 

Dangerous  principles  impose  upon  our  ^ ^ 
standings,  emasculate  our  spirt^  ^ 
temper.  -1 

The  principles  whicl ‘JTof "right  «U» 
true  are  innate;  those  that  ^mankind. 

admit  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all 

A good  principle,  not  rightly  undefitoo^ 
prove  as  hurtful  as  a bad.  nmdential 

He  acts  upon  the  surest  anc?n^Pwhich  he 

!^d?ductnsntoSm  ^.cipi^ 
upon  firm  ground,  and  so  falls.  n>if 

There  is  no  security  m a go  P js  t0  ^ 

the  support  of  good  Pnn^  P ^ wanting.  1 
- rtf  fTinstian  faitn)  oc  __  ..  rnr 


jalth,  it  may  w ^brightness, 
ness,  it  may  lose  all  its  ongi 

destitute  of  that  support.  ^ 

If  they  be  principles  cvident^ 
they  need  nothing  to  evidence  toe™ILlX)TSoH 
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PROBABILITY.— PR  ORATION— PROCRASTINATION 


PROBABILITY. 

TTie  only  seasonable  inquiry  is,  Which  is  of 
probables  the  most,  or  of  improbables  the  least, 
iuch?  Hammond. 

As  for  probabilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason  but 
some  probable  show  against  it  might  be  made  ? 

Hooker. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention 
pi  proofs  whose  connection  is  not  constant,  but 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so. 

Locke. 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds 
of  probability,  and,  upon  a due  balancing  the 
whole,  reject  or  receive  it  proportionably  to  the 
preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  proba- 
bility on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Locke. 

That  is  accounted  probable  which  has  better 
arguments  producible  for  it  than  can  be  brought 
against  ll*  South? 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken 
lor  a high  degree  of  probability,  which  can  only 
produce  a doubtful  assent,  yet  it  is  also  frequently 
used  tor  a firm  assent  to  a thing  upon  such 
grounds  as  fully  satisfy  a prudent  man. 

Tillotson. 


5 89 


PROBATION. 

Considered  as  a state  of  probation,  our  present 
condition  loses  all  its  inherent  meanness;  it  de- 
nves  a moral  grandeur  even  from  the  shortness 
01  . duration,  when  viewed  as  a contest  for 
“r1  Cr0Wn’ in  which  the  candidates  are 
exhibited  on  a theatre,  a spectacle  to  beings  of 
-St  order»  who>  conscious  of  the  tre- 
endous  importance  of  the  issue,  of  the  magni- 
nntfr  tbe  \n‘erest  at  stake>  survey  the  combat- 
°n  higb  witb  benevolent  and  trembling 

sohcitude.  Robert  Hall.  6 

funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 


procrastination. 

We  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  defer- 
nng  good  resolutions.  Addison. 

J}?™  is  no| a mushroom  that  springeth  up  of 
it  nnt  mK°?e  njght’  wben  we  are  asleep  or  regard 
» 5Ut,a  de,lcate  Plant,  thatgroweth  slowly 
*nderl*  needing  much  pains  to  cultivate  it, 
-,v  car.e  guide  it,  much  time  to  mature  it. 
aw  er.  Vlc®  a spirit  that  will  be  conj'ured 
i hi?chann»s,ain  by  a single  blow,  or 
foSched.  bT  one  stab*  Wb0*  then,  will  be  so 
looiish  as  to  leave  the  eradicating  of  vice,  and 
me  plantmg  in  of  virtue  in  its  place>  to  a few 

y r weeks?  Yet  he  who  procrastinates  his 


repentance  and  amendment  gross,  y does  so» 
with  his  eyes  open,  he  abridges  the  lime  allotted 
tor  the  longest  and  most  important  work  he  has 
to  perform : he  is  a fool. 

Bishop  J.  Butler. 

There  is  no  moment  like  the  present;  not 
only  so,  but,  moreover,  there  is  no  moment  at 
all,  that  is,  no  instant  force  and  energy,  but  in 
the  present.  The  man  who  will  not  execute  his 
resolutions  when  they  are  fresh  upon  him  can 
have  no  hope  from  them  afterwards:  they  will 
be  dissipated,  lost,  and  perish  in  the  hurry  and 
skurry  of  the  world,  or  sunk  in  the  slough  of 
indolence.  Maria  Edgeworth. 

How  dangerous  to  defer  those  momentous 
reformations  which  conscience  is  solemnly 
preaching  to  the  heart  1 If  they  are  neglected, 
the  difficulty  and  indisposition  are  increasing 
every  month.  The  mind  is  receding,  degree 
after  degree,  from  the  warm  and  hopeful  zone  ; 
till,  at  last,  it  will  enter  the  arctic  circle,  and 
become  fixed  in  relentless  and  eternal  ice ! 

John  Foster: 

Life  and  Thoughts , by  IV.  JV.  Everts , 222. 

Our  good  purposes  foreslowed  are  become  our 
tormentors  upon  our  death-bed. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

There  will  always  be  something  that  we  shall 
wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  nevertheless  un- 
willing to  begin.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

A Pagan  moralist  hath  represented  the  folly 
of  an  attachment  to  this  world  almost  as  strongly 
as  a Christian  could  express  it.  “ Thou  art  a 
passenger,”  says  he,  “and  thy  ship  hath  put 
into  harbour  for  a few  hours.  The  tide  and  the 
wind  serve,  and  the  pilot  calls  thee  to  depart, 
and  thou  art  amusing  thyself,  and  gathering 
shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  till  they  set 
sail  without  thee.”  So  is  every  Christian  who, 
being  on  his  voyage  to  a happy  eternity,  delays 
and  loiters,  and  thinks  and  acts  as  if  he  were 
to  dwell  here  forever.  Jortin. 

By  one  delay  after  another  they  spin  out  their 
whole  lives,  till  there’s  no  more  future  left  for 
them.  L’ Estrange. 

II  procrastinate  more  than  I did  twenty  years 
ago,  and  have  several  things  to  finish  which  I 
put  off  to  twenty  years  hence. 

Swift  : Letter  to  Pope. 

Is  not  he  imprudent  who,  seeing  the  tide 
making  haste  towards  him  apace,  will  sleep  til! 
the  sea  overwhelms  him  ? Tillotson. 

Now,  is  it  safe,  think  you,  to  pass  this  day  ? 

A hard  heart  is  a provoking  heart,  and  as  long 
as  it  continues  hard,  continues  provoking  God 
and  despising  the  Holy  Ghost.  To-day,  there- 
fore, hear  His  voice ; that  is,  this  present  day. 

But  which  is  that  day?  It  is  this  very  time 
wherein  you  stand  before  God,  and  in  which 
you  hear  me.  If  you  embrace  the  opportunity, 
happy  are  you ; if  not,  you  shall  give  as  dear 
an  account  as  for  anything  you  ever  heard  in 
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PROCRASTINATION.— PROFANITY— PROGRESS. 


your  life.  There  is  no  dallying  with  Gods 
take  His  proffer,  take  Him  at  His  word  in  a 
matter  of  salvation.  He  calls  thee  “ to-day : 
peradventure  He  will  speak  no  more. 

Archbishop  Usher. 

Some  persons  are  what  is  called  “ slow  and 
sure  sure,  that  is,  in  cases  that  will  admit  of 
leisurely  deliberation;  though  they  require  so 
much  time  for  forming  a right  judgment,  and 
devising  right  plans,  that  in  cases  where  promp- 
titude is  called  for  they  utterly  fail.  Buona- 
parte used  to  say  that  one  of  the  principal 
requisites  for  a general  was  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation of  time;  for  if  your  adversary  can  bring 
a powerful  force  to  attack  a certain  post  ten 
minutes  sooner  than  you  can  bring  up  a suffi- 
cient supporting  force,  you  are  beaten,  even 
though  all  the  rest  of  your  plans  be  never  so 
good.  So  also,  if  you  are  overtaken  by  an 
inundation,  ten  minutes  spent  in  deciding  on 
the  best  road  for  escaping,  may  make  escape 
impossible.  WhatelY: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Dispatch. 


certain  vanity  of  appearing  superior  to  religious 
fear,  which  tempts  men  to  make  bold  with  their 
Maker.  If  there  are  hypocrites  in  religion, 
there  are  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  hypo- 
crites in  impiety,— men  who  make  an  ostenta- 
tion of  more  irreligion  than  they  possess.  An 
ostentation  of  this  nature,  the  most  national  m 
the  records  of  human  folly,  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  profane  swearing.  . , 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  .ach  as 
indulge  this  practice  that  they  need  not  insult 

their  Maker  to  show  that  they  do  not  1®ar  H,1®' 
that  they  may  relinquish  this  vice  without  dan 
ger  of  being  supposed  to  be  devout,  «d  « 
they  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts  of  tar 
conduct  to  efface  the  smallest  suspicion  of  tar 

nietv  Robert  Hall: 

P ’ Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 

None  so  nearly  disposed  to  scoffing  at  religion 
as  those  who  have  accustomed  tb'mseta  to 
swear  on  trifling  occasions.  1ILLC yreo  . 


PROFANITY. 

Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was 
paid  by  the  Jews  to  a name  so  great,  wonderful, 
and  holy.  They  would  not  let  it  enter  even 
into  their  religious  discourses.  What  can  we 
then  think  of  those  who  make  use  of  so  tre- 
mendous a name  in  the  ordinary  expressions  of 
their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impertinent  pas- 
sions? of  those  who  admit  it  into  the  most 
familiar  questions  and  assertions,  ludicrous 
phrases,  and  works  of  humour?  not  to  mention 
those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries!  It 
would  be  an  affront  to  reason  to  endeavour  to 
set  forth  the  horror  and  profaneness  of  such  a 
practice.  The  very  mention  of  it  exposes  it 
sufficiently  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  nature, 
not  to  say  religion,  is  not  utterly  extinguished. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  531. 

It  is  the  way  of  attaining  to  heaven  that 
makes  profane  scorners  so  willingly  let  go  the 
expectation  of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles  of  the 
creed,  but  the  duty  to  God  and  their  neigh- 
bour, that  is  such  an  inconsistent,  incredible 
legend.  Bentley. 

In  no  nation  under  heaven,  probably,  has  the 
profanation  of  sacred  terms  been  so  prevalent 
as  in  this  Christian  land.  The  name  even  of 
the  Supreme  Being  himself,  and  the  words  he 
has  employed  to  denounce  the  punishments  of 
the  impenitent,  are  rarely  mentioned  but  in 
anger  or  in  sport : so  that  were  a stranger  to  our 
history  to  witness  the  style  of  our  conversation, 
he  would  naturally  infer  we  considered  religion 
as  a detected  imposture;  and  that  nothing  more 
remained  than,  in  return  for  the  fears  it  had 
inspired,  to  treat  it  with  the  insult  and  derision 
due  to  a fallen  tyrant.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  a practice  which  gratifies  no  passion  and 
promotes  no  interest,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  0 


PROGRESS. 

We  know  no  well-authenticated  instance  pU‘ 
people  which  has  decidedly  retrograded  in  civil^ 
ization  and  prosperity,  except  from  ^ 

of  violent  and  terrible  calamities,  such 
which  laid  the  Roman  empire  in . ru  ns  ^ 
which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  * ^ ^ 
century,  desolated  Italy.  ffif  rsof  peace 
country  which,  at  the  end  of  fifty  y ^ P le_s 
and  tolerably  good  government,  h ^ ^<1. 
prosperous  than  at  the  beginning  dPcline> 
The  political  importance  of  asatem  y 
as  the  balance  of  power  is 
troduction  of  new  forces.  Thu  j:m;nished. 
Of  Holland  and  of  Spain  ;s  for- 

But  are  Holland  and  Spain  p j, aVe 

merly  ? Wo  doubt  it.  W*  counts 
outrun  them.  But  we sa  p 1 advancing, 
been  positively,  though  not  rein i whcn 

We  suspect  that  Holland  ‘jL  that  Spain 
she  sent  her  navies  UP  th*  ..  was  brought 

is  richer  than  when  a French  king  the  Fifth 

captive  to  the  footstool  of  . natural 

Mictorv  ie  full  of  the  signs  ot  uu 


lptive  to  me  iwwyw  — - , natural 

History  is  full  of  t,«y 

progress  of  society.  We  industry 

part  of  the  annals  of  ntanh.ndhow^  ^ 
of  individuals,  struggling  prohibi- 

famines,  conflagrations,  create, 

tions,  and  more  mischievo  p der  and  re- 
faster  than  governments  can  sq  We 

pairs  whatever  invaders  can  ' nd  aii  the 

the  wealth  of  nations  >n"e“,nga’nd  nearer  » 
arts  of  life  approaching  nei ater^  option 
perfection,  in  spite  of  ,he  P Mrt  0f  rule® 
Ld  the  wildest  profusio^th^rt^ 

Souths  Colloju*  on  c0„- 

Seeing  these  things,  seeing  of  inno- 

fession  of  the  most  obstinate  ® alm0stcon- 
vation,  our  race  has  h.therW  bee"  a ^ 
stantly  advancing  in  knowledge,  ana 
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any  reason  to  believe  that,  precisely  at  the  point 
of  time  at  which  we  came  into  the  world,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  or  in  the  mode  of  discovering  truth,  we 
are  reformers : we  are  on  the  side  of  progress. 
From  the  great  advances  which  European  soci- 
ety has  made!  during  the  last  four  centuries,  in 
every  species  of  knowledge,  we  infer,  not  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement,  but  that,  in 
every  science  which  deserves  the  name,  im- 
mense improvements  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

But  the  very  considerations  which  lead  us  to 
look  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to  the  future 
prevent  us  from  looking  back  with  contempt  on 
the  past.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
notion  that  we  have  attained  perfection,  and 
that  no  more  truth  remains  to  be  found.  We 
believe  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  ancestors. 
We  believe,  also,  that  our  posterity  will  be  wiser 
than  we.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  in  our 
grandchildren  to  talk  of  us  with  contempt, 
merely  because  they  may  have  surpassed  us ; to 
call  Watt  a fool,  because  mechanical  powers 
may  be  discovered  which  may  supersede  the 
use  of  steam ; to  deride  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  our  time  to  improve  the  discipline 
of  prisons  and  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  because  future  philanthropists  may  devise 
better  places  of  confinement  than  Mr.  Bentham’s 
Panopticon,  and  better  places  of  education  than 
Mr.  Lancaster’s  schools.  As  we  would  have  our 
descendants  judge  us,  so  we  ought  to  place  our- 
selves in  their  situation,  to  put  out  of  our  minds, 
for  a time,  all  that  knowledge  which  they,  how- 
ever eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  could  not 
have,  and  which  we,  however  negligent  we  may 
have  been,  could  not  help  having.  It  was  not 
merely  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible,  for 
the  best  and  greatest  of  men,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  to  be  what  a very  commonplace  person  in 
our  days  may  easily  be,  and  indeed  must  neces- 
sarily be.  But  it  is  too  much  that  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  after  having  been  reviled  by  the 
dunces  of  their  own  generation  for  going  too  far, 
should  be  reviled  by  the  dunces  of  the  next  gen- 
eration for  not  going  far  enough. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh' s Hist,  of  the  Revolution. 

This  writer  [the  editor  of  Mackintosh’s  His- 
tory] is  just  the  man  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  would  have  devoutly  be- 
lieved that  the  Papists  burned  London,  who 
would  have  swallowed  the  whole  of  Oates’s 
story  about  the  forty  thousand  soldiers,  disguised 
as  pilgrims,  who  were  to  meet  in  Galicia  and 
sail  thence  to  invade  England,  who  would  have 
carried  a Protestant  flail  under  his  coat,  and  who 
would  have  been  angry  if  the  story  of  the  warm- 
ing-pan had  been  questioned.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  such  a man  should  speak  with  contempt  of 
the  great  reformers  of  that  time,  because  they  did 
not  know  some  things  which  he  never  would 
have  known  but  for  the  salutary  effects  of  their 
exertions.  The  men  to  whom  we  owe  it  that 
we  have  a House  of  Commons  are  sneered  at 


because  they  did  not  suffer  the  debates  of  the 
House  to  be  published.  The  authors  of  the 
Toleration  Act  are  treated  as  bigots  because 
they  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Just  so  we  have  heard  a baby, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  its  father,  cry  out, 
“ How  much  taller  I am  than  Papa !” 

This  gentleman  can  never  want  matter  for 
pride,  if  he  finds  it  so  easily.  He  may  boast  of 
an  indisputable  superiority  to  all  the  greatest 
men  of  all  past  ages.  He  can  read  and  write  s 
Homer  probably  did  not  know  a letter.  He  has 
been  taught  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun: 
Archimedes  held  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth.  He  is  aware  that  there  is  a place  called 
New  Holland  : Columbus  and  Gama  went  to 
their  graves  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  He  has 
heard  of  the  Georgium  Sidus:  Newton  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a planet.  He 
is  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder:  Han- 
nibal and  Csesar  won  their  victories  with  sword 
and  spear.  We  submit,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  way  in  which  men  are  to  be  estimated.  We 
submit  that  a wooden  spoon  of  our  day  would 
not  be  justified  in  calling  Galileo  and  Napier 
blockheads  because  they  never  heard  of  the 
differential  calculus.  We  submit  that  Caxton’s 
press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  rude  as  it  is,  ought 
to  be  looked  at  with  quite  as  much  respect  as 
the  best  constructed  machinery  that  ever,  in  our 
time,  impressed  the  clearest  type  on  the  finest 
paper.  Sydenham  first  discovered  that  the  cool 
regimen  succeeded  best  in  cases  of  smallpox. 
By  this  discovery  he  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  we  venerate  his  memory  for 
it,  though  he  never  heard  of  inoculation.  Lady 
Mary  Montague  brought  inoculation  into  use; 
and  we  respect  her  for  it,  though  she  never  heard 
of  vaccination.  Jenner introduced  vaccination; 
we  admire  him  for  it,  although  some  still  safer 
• and  more  agreeable  preservative  should  be  dis 
covered.  It  is  thus  that  we  ought  to  judge  of 
the  events  and  the  men  of  other  times.  They 
were  behind  us.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
But  the  question  with  respect  to  them  is  not 
where  they  were,  but  which  way  they  were 
going.  Were  their  faces  set  in  the  right  or  the 
wrong  direction  ? Were  they  in  the  front  or  in 
the  rear  of  their  generation  ? Did  they  exert 
themselves  to  help  onward  the  great  movement 
of  the  human  race  or  to  stop  it  ? This  is  not 
charity,  but  simple  justice,  and  common  sense. 
It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  that  truth  shall  grow,  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
A person  who  complains  of  the  men  of  1 688  for 
not  having  been  men  of  1835  might  just  as  'veil 
complain  of  a projectile  for  describing  a para- 
bola, or  of  quicksilver  for  being  heavier  than 
water.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  author  of  a great  reformation  is  almost 
always  unpopular  in  his  own  age.  He  generally 
passes  his  life  in  disquiet  and  danger.  It  is 
therefore  for  the  interest  of  the  human  race  that 
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the  memory  of  such  men  should  be  had  in 
reverence,  and  that  they  should  be  supported 
against  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  their  contempo- 
raries by  the  hope  of  leaving  a great  and  imper- 
ishable name.  To  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  of 
truth  is  a service  of  peril.  Who  will  undertake 
it,  if  it  be  not  also  a service  of  honour  ? It  ts 
easy  enough,  after  the  ramparts  are  earned,  to 
find  men  to  plant  the  flag  on  the  highest  tower. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  men  who  are  ready  to 
go  first  into  the  breach,  and  it  would  be  bad 
policy  indeed  to  insult  their  remains  because 
they  fell  in  the  breach  and  did  not  live  to  pene- 
trate to  the  citadel. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the 
Revolution. 


PROPERTY. 

Those  civil  constitutions  which  promote  in- 
dustry are  such  as  facilitate  the  acquisition,  se- 
cure the  holding,  enable  the  fixing,  and  suffer 
the  alienation  of  property.  Every  law  which 
obstructs  it  in  any  part  of  this  distribution  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  and  extent  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, a discouragement  to  industry.  For  a law 
against  property  is  a law  against  industry, — the 
latter  having  always  the  former,  and  nothing 
else,  for  its  object.  Burke: 

Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws . 

The  desire  of  acquisition  is  always  a passion  of 
long  views.  Confine  a man  to  momentary  pos- 
session, and  you  at  once  cut  off  that  laudable  ava- 
rice which  every  wise  state  has  cherished  as  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  its  greatness.  Allow  a 
man  but  a temporary  possession,  lay  it  down  as 
a maxim  that  he  never  can  have  any  other,  and 
you  immediately  and  infallibly  turn  him  to  tem- 
porary enjoyments:  and  these  enjoyments  are 
never  the  pleasures  of  labour  and  free  industry, 
whose  quality  it  is  to  famish  the  present  hours 
and  squander  all  upon  prospect  and  futurity ; 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  a thoughtless, 
loitering,  and  dissipated  life.  Burke  : 

Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  I 
property  is  secure  when  it  once  becomes  an  ob- 
ject large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  indi- 
gent power.  Burke. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  go 
through  the  arguments  which  prove  beyond  dis- 
pute that  on  the  security  of  property  civilization 
depends ; that  where  property  is  insecure  no 
climate  however  delicious,  no  soil  however  fer- 
tile, no  conveniences  for  trade  and  navigation, 
no  natural  endowments  of  body  or  of  mind,  can 
prevent  a nation  from  sinking  into  barbarism ; 
that  where,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  what  has  been  created  by 
their  industry  and  laid  up  by  their  self-denial, 
society  will  advance  in  arts  and  in  wealth  not- 
withstanding the  sterility  of  the  earth  and  the 


inclemency  of  the  air,  notwithstanding  heavy 
taxes  and  destructive  wars. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Speech  on  the  People's  Charter,  May  3. 
1842. 

Property  communicates  a chann  to  whoever 

is  the  object  of  it.  It  is  the  first  of  our  abstract 
ideas : it  cleaves  to  us  the  closest  and  the  long- 
est It  endears  to  the  child  its  plaything,  to  the 
peasant  his  cottage,  to  the  landholder  hts  est»«. 
It  supplies  the  place  of  prospect  and  scenery. 
Instead  of  coveting  the  beauty  of  dtstanydna- 
lions,  it  teaches  every  man  to  6nd  it  in  hi  • 
It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  pla  « “ 
fens,  tinge  and  colouring  to  clays  and  falloas. 

Is  not  the  separate  property  of  a 
great  cause  of  its  endearment  amongst^lUran 
kind? 


Each  man  has  but  a limited  right  to  the  good 
things  of  the  world;  and  die  *£ 

way  by  which  he  is  to  compass  the  p0^5 
Me  things  is  by  his  own  industrtons^ 
sition  of  them. 

Although  the  advantages  one  roan  pos*« 
more  than  another  may  be 
with  respect  to  other  men,  yet  with  respe^ 
God  they  are  only  a trust. 


PROPHECY. 

No  arguments  made  a singer  rmpre^ion  on 
these  Pagan  converts  than  I the 1 p » hctic 

lating  to  our  Saviour  in  those  P Pf  the 
writings,  deposited  among  ^ QWned  by 
greatest  enemies  to  Chnstia  ty*  bis 

them  to  have  been  extant  many  ag  ApDlsoN 
appearance.  ,, 

There  are  predictions  ^ till 

by  the  evangelists  which  were  ^ 0f 

after  their  deaths,  and  had  "'d  bjr  „al 
being  so  when  they  were  pronounce^^ 
blessed  Saviour. 


essed  baviour.  ^ 

As  to  the  accomplishment  of  thi^rem»CT 

prophecy,  whoever  reads  t trader,  and 

Josephus,  without  g iour  foretold, 

compares  it  with  what  our  ~ Christian; 
would  think  the  historian  bad  been  ^ ^ 

and  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  view 
just  the  event  to  the  prediction.  ^Dis0s. 

It  was  attested  by  the 
the  old  prophecies  ,n  tb' pbecies  «»« 
by  the  completion  of  these  p F 
which  he  himself  uttered.  ATterbURY- 

There  are  numbers  of  ^'^predklions^ 
dally  if  you  include  drea®*  a &ese  few  only 
astrology ; but  1 have  se  j0dg®ent  f* 

of  certain  credit  for  exarnpl ‘ *is*l  and  ought  to 
that  they  ought  all  to  be  desp  » 
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serve  but  for  winter  talk  by  the  fire-side : though 
wnen  I say  despised,  I mean  it  as  for  belief ; for 
otherwise,  the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them 
is  in  no  sort  to  be  despised,  tor  they  have  done 
much  mischief;  and  I see  many  severe  laws 
made  to  suppress  them.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXVI, .,  Of  Prophecies. 

Men  mark  when  they  [prophecies]  hit,  and 
never  mark  when  they  miss ; as  they  do,  gener- 
ally, also  of  dreams.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXVI.,  Of  Prophecies 

Divine  prophecies  being  of  the  nature  of  their 
Author,  with  whom  a thousand  years  are  but  as 
one  day,  are  not  therefore  fulfilled  punctually  at 
once,  but  have  springing  and  germinant  accom- 
plishment, though  the  height  and  fulness  of  them 
may  refer  to  some  one  age.  Lord  Bacon. 

Prophecies  of  him  which  were  so  clear,  and 
descended  to  minutes  and  circumstances  of  his 
passion.  Hammond. 

The  Jewish  nation  that  rejected  and  crucified 
him,  within  the  compass  of  one  generation  were, 
according  to  his  prediction,  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  and  preyed  upon  by  those  eagles 
{Matt.  xxiv.  28)  by  which,  allusively,  are  noted 
the  Roman  armies,  whose  ensign  was  the  eagle. 

Hammond. 

There  was  a full  entire  harmony  and  consent 
of  all  the  divine  predictions,  receiving  their 
completion  in  Christ.  South. 

If  the  prophecies  are  not  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  it 
is  impossible  to  know  when  a prophecy  is  ful- 
filled, and  when  not,  which  would  utterly  evac- 
uate the  use  of  them.  South. 

The  prophets  were  taught  to  know  the  will  of 
God,  and  thereby  instruct  the  people,  and  en- 
abled to  prophesy  as  a testimony  of  their  being 
sent  by  heaven.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


PROSPERITY. 

They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgment  they  pass 
on  adversity  and  prosperity.  The  temptations 
that  attend  the  former  they  can  easily  see,  and 
dread  at  a distance ; but  they  have  no  appre- 
hensions of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
latter.  Atterbury. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves after  a gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner; 
so  that  we  are  but  little  aware  of  them,  and  less 
able  to  withstand  them.  Atterbury. 

To  speak  in  a mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity 
is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  forti- 
tude, which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  vir- 
tue* Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  V. , Of  Adversity. 

Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer 
revelation  of  God’s  favour.  Yet  even  in  the 
38 


Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David’s  harp, 
you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse- like  airs  as  carols ; 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured 
more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the 
felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without 
many  fears  and  distastes ; and  adversity  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle- 
works and  embroideries  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a lively  work  upon  a sad  and  solemn 
ground  than  to  have  a dark  and  melancholy 
work  upon  a lightsome  ground : judge,  there- 
fore, of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleas- 
ure of  *the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 
odours,  most  fragrant  where  they  are  incensed, 
or  crushed ; for  prosperity  doth  best  discover 
vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  V , Of  Adversity. 

It  is  in  the  relaxation  of  security,  it  is  in  the 
expansion  of  prosperity,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  and  of  its  softening  intc 
festivity  and  pleasure,  that  the  real  character  of 
men  is  discerned.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them, 
it  appears  then  or  never.  Even  wolves  and 
tigers,  when  gorged  with  their  prey,  are  safe  and 
gentle.  It  is  at  such  times  that  noble  minds 
give  all  the  reins  to  their  good  nature.  They 
indulge  their  genius  even  to  intemperance,  in 
kindness  to  the  afflicted,  in  generosity  to  the 
conquered, — forbearing  insults,  forgiving  inju- 
ries, overpaying  benefits.  Full  of  dignity  them- 
selves, they  respect  dignity  in  all,  but  they  feel 
it  sacred  to  the  unhappy.  But  it  is  then,  and 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  unmerited  fortune, 
that  low,  sordid,  ungenerous,  and  reptile  souls 
swell  with  their  hoarded  poisons ; it  is  then  that 
they  display  their  odious  splendour,  and  shine 
out  in  the  full  lustre  of  their  native  villany  and 
baseness.  Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
1791- 

Prosperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclina- 
tion to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God, 
doth  prove  a thing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of 
men.  Hooker 

We  must  distinguish  between  felicity  and 
prosperity ; for  prosperity  leads  often  to  ambi- 
tion, and  ambition  to  disappointment. 

Landor. 

Happy  it  were  for  us  all  if  we  bore  prosperity 
as  well  and  wisely  as  we  endure  adverse  fortune. 

Southey 

Prosperities  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  them  who 
fear  not  at  all  to  lose  them. 

Jeremy  Taylor 


PROVERBS. 

The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a nation  are 
discovered  in  its  proverbs.  Lord  Bacon. 

Proverbs  are,  for  the  most  part,  rules  of  monu, 
or.  still  more  properly,  of  prudential  conduct. 

Brande. 
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PR  O VERBS.  —PR  O VIDENCE. 


A reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off 
from  school,  where,  being  seasoned  with  minor 
sentences,  they  prescribe  upon  our  riper  years, 
and  never  are  worn  out  but  with  our  memories. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

There  is,  likewise,  an  awkwardness  of  expres- 
sion and  words,  most  carefully  to  be  avoided ; 
such  as  false  English,  bad  pronunciation,  old 
sayings,  and  common  proverbs;  which  are  so 
many  proofs  of  having  kept  bad  and  low  com- 
pany. For  example : if,  instead  of  saying  that 
tastes  are  different,  and  that  every  man  has  his 
peculiar  one,  you  should  let  off  a proverb,  and 
say  that,  “ What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison;”  or  else,  “ Every  one  as  they 
like,  as  the  good  man  said  when  he  kissed  his 
cow  ;”  everybody  would  be  persuaded  that  you 
had  never  kept  company  with  anybody  above 
footmen  and  housemaids. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son , July  25,  1741.  | 

Proverbs  embody  the  current  and  practical 
philosophy  of  an  age  or  nation.  Fleming. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  witches — for  in 
that  category  must  Mother  Shipton  be  classed — 
who  have  played  the  oracle  as  well  as  she  ; but, 
as  generally  happens,  the  multitude  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  many  is  eventually  ascribed  to  one.  Ho- 
mer, jEsop,  Solomon — to  say  nothing  of  that 
friend  of  the  destitute,  Joe  Miller — are  amongst 
a thousand  instances  of  concentrated  reputation. 
Every  hour’s  experience,  indeed,  affords  exam- 
ple of  this  tendency  to  special  attribution  ; and 
. there  are  very  few  of  us,  perhaps,  who  have  not, 
at  one  time  or  other,  contributed  our  mite  to  set 
up  the  popular  sect  of  the  day. 

Household  Words. 

A proverb  is  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom 
of  many.  Lord  John  Russell. 

Short  isolated  sentences  were  the  mode  in 
which  ancient  wisdom  delighted  to  convey  its 
precepts  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct. 

Bishop  Warburton. 


Learn  not  to  dispute  the  methods  of  his 
providence ; and  humbly  and  implicitly  to  ac- 
quiesce in  and  adore  them.  Atterbury. 

The  divine  inspection  into  the  affaire  of  the 
world  doth  necessarily  follow  from  the  nature 
and  being  of  God ; and  he  that  denies  this,  doth 
implicitly  deny  his  existence : he  may  acknowl- 
edge  what  he  will  with  his  mouth,  but  in  his 
heart  he  hath  said,  There  is  no  God. 

Bentley. 

Must  not  the  conduct  of  a parent  seem  veiy 
unaccountable  to  a child  when  its  incll"at'°“ 
are  thwarted;  when  it  is  put  to  learn  letters, 
when  it  is  obliged  to  swallow  bitter  physic,  to 
part  with  it  what  it  likes,  and  to  suffer,  and  do, 
and  see  many  things  done  contrary  to  jte  ciwn 
judgment  ? Will  it  not,  therefore,  follow  from 
hence,  by  a parity  of  reason,  that  the  little  ch 
man.  when  it  take,  upon  itself  to  j«dp > <* 
parental  providence— a thing  of 
criticise  the  economy  of  the 

will  it  not  follow,  I say,  that  such  a jodge  ri 

such  matters  must  be  apt  to  make  very  erro.e« 
judgments,  esteeming  those  th.ngs  in 
unaccountable  which  he  cannot  ac^for, 
and  concluding  of  some  thin8s>  , him 
pearance  of  arbitrary  carnage  towards  mm, 
which  is  suited  to  his  infancy  an  fff1  , 
that  they  are  in  themselves  capnciou 
and  cannot  proceed  from  a wise, 
benevolent  God  ? Bishop  Berkeley. 

This  we  call  fortune,  that  se^ntinc  and 
crooked  line,  whereby  he 
his  wisdom  intends,  in  a "lore  , ^ mCthod 
secret  way.  This  cryptic  an  mjred;  nor 

of  his  providence  have  I eve 
can  I relate  the  history 
rences  of  my  days,  the  escap  J fortune, 

hits  of  chance,  with  a Bexo  las  Mono 
or  a bare  gramercy  to  my  g^d  J,  . ^s, 
Surely  there  are  in  every  man  s life  « t ^ 
loubtings,  and  wrenches,  which  P5 
inder  the  effects  of  chance,  but, jt  tn 

"ell  examined,  prove  the  mere  hand^ 

t wii. 


PROVIDENCE. 

The  promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil  which  was  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  in  this 
life,  will  be  rectified  in  another.  'Addison. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success, 
and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into 
t he  secrets  of  Providence  and  made  acquainted 
with  that  private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is 
governed.  Addison. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  divine  conduct  with- 
out forming  such  a scheme  of  things  as  shall  at 
once  take  in  time  and  eternity 

Atterbury. 


Let  not  fortune,  which  hath  n ^na 

:ripture,  have  any  m thy  d™n{Jn0ur  0f  thy 
;nce,  not  chance,  have  th  in  Con- 

iknowledgments,  and  be  t y P wjndmg 
agencies.  Mark  well  the  paths  an*  con. 

ays  thereof;  but  benot  too  wise  mja  ^ 

ruction,  or  sudden  in  the  app  bbrevia- 
and  of  Providence  writes  which, 

ires,  hieroglyphics  or  s!?orl  ,,^e  not  to  be 
ke  the  Laconism  the  w ^ ^spirit 
lade  out  but  by  a hint  or  key 
-hich  indited  them.  BROWNE: 

amJVUf'-1''8’; 

In  the  admirable  difference  of  dj*  world 
ten ; which  fa  a great  argument  ^ 

ras  made  by  a wise  Being. 
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wrought  by  chance,  or  be  the  work  of  mere 
nature,  since  we  find  never,  or  very  rarely,  two 
persons  exactly  alike.  This  distinction  is  a part 
of  infinite  wisdom;  otherwise  what  confusion 
would  be  introduced  into  the  world  ! Without 
this,  parents  could  not  know  their  children,  nor 
children  their  parents,  nor  a brother  his  sister, 
nor  a subject  his  magistrate.  Without  it  there 
had  been  no  comfort  of  relations,  no  govern- 
ment, no  commerce.  Debtors  would  not  have 
been  known  from  strangers,  nor  good  men  from 
bad.  Propriety  could  not  have  been  preserved, 
nor  justice  executed ; the  innocent  might  have 
been  apprehended  for  the  nocent ; wickedness 
could  not  have  been  stopped  by  any  law. 

Charnock  : Attributes. 

A firm  persuasion  of  the  superintendence  of 
Providence  over  all  our  concerns  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  happiness.  Without  it,  we 
cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  the  Scripture,  or 

Sractise  anything  like  resignation  to  his  will. 

f I am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can  befall 
me  without  the  permission  of  God,  I am  con- 
vinced likewise  that  he  sees  and  knows  that  I 
am  afflicted : believing  this,  I must  in  the  same 
degree  believe  that  if  I pray  to  him  for  deliver- 
ance, he  hears  me : I must  needs  know,  like- 
wise, with  equal  assurance,  that  if  he  hears,  he 
will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  will  upon  the  whole 
be  most  conducive  to  my  happiness : and  if  he 
does  not  deliver  me,  I may  be  well  assured  that 
he  has  none  but  the  most  benevolent  intention 
»n  declining  it.  Cowper  : 

To  Lady  Hesketh , Sept.  4,  1765. 

It  may  be  superstition,  ^rhaps,  but  I cannot 
alter  the  nature  and  character  of  my  under- 
standing, which,  as  long  as  I can  look  back, 
has  dictated  to  me,  as  a comforting  truth,  that 
the  Divine  Providence  singles  out  particular 
nations,  and  perhaps  even  individual  men,  to 
carry  on  the  slow  and  mysterious  system  of  the 
world.  This  island,  although  placed  on  the 
very  margin  of  civilization,  has  been  its  exam- 
ple and  its  protector, — spreading  the  blessings 
of  a pure  religion  and  of  equal  Taws  to  the  re- 
motest ends  of  the  earth.  My  impression,  my 
lords,  has  always  been,  that  such  an  unparal- 
leled dominion  is  but  a more  exalted  trust,  and 
that  if  we  fall  off  from  the  character  which  be- 
stowed it,  and  which  fitted  us  for  its  fulfilment, 
we  shall  be  deservedly  treated  like  sentinels 
who  desert,  or  who  sleep  upon,  their  posts. 

Lord-Chancellor  Erskine: 
Speech  in  the  House , re  Trial  of  Queen 
Caroline , 1820. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the 
uppermost  link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate 
causes  is  fastened  to  Jupiter’s  chair,  signifies 
• • . that  Almighty  God  governs  and  directs 
subordinate  causes  and  effects. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  divine 
influence  to  keep  together  the  universe  in  that 
consistence  it  hath  received  as  it  was  first  to 
E»ve  it  Sir  M.  Hale. 


The  exclusion  of  a Supreme  Being  and  of  a 
superintending  Providence  tends  directly  to  the 
destruction  of  moral  taste.  It  robs  the  universe 
of  all  finished  and  consummate  excellence  even 
in  idea.  The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness  for  which  we  are  formed,  and 
which  kindles  such  unspeakable  rapture  in  the 
Soul,  finding  in  the  regions  of  scepticism  nothing 
to  which  it  corresponds,  droops  ^nd  languishes. 
In  a world  which  presents  a fair  spectacle  of 
order  and  beauty,  of  a vast  family  nourished 
and  supported  by  an  Almighty  Parent, — in  a 
world  which  leads  the  devout  mind,  step  by 
step,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  first  fair  and 
the  first  good,  the  sceptic  is  encompassed  with 
nothing  but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

Every  distinct  being  has  something  peculiar 
to  itself  to  make  good  in  one  circumstance 
what  it  wants  in  another.  L’Estrange. 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our 
own  corruption,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  Provi- 
dence itself.  L’Estrange. 

Good  Providence ! that  curbs  the  raging  ol 
proud  monarchs,  as  well  as  of  mad  multitudes. 

Milton. 

*Tis  enough  for  a Christian  to  believe  that  all 
things  come  from  God,  to  receive  them  with 
acknowledgment  of  his  divine  and  inscrutable 
wisdom,  and  also  thankfully  to  accept  and  re- 
ceive them,  with  what  face  soever  they  may 
present  themselves:  but  I do  not  approve  of 
what  I see  in  use,  that  is,  to  seek  to  continue 
and  support  our  religion  by  the  prosperity  of  our 
enterprizes.  Our  belief  has  other  foundation 
enough,  without  going  about  to  authorize  it  by 
events  : for  the  people  accustomed  to  such  argu- 
ments as  these,  and  so  proper  to  their  own  taste, 
it  is  to  be  fear’d,  lest  when  they  fail  of  success, 
they  should  also  stagger  in  their  faith. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxxi. 

Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
foreseeing,  caring  for,  and  ordering  all  things, 
and  doth  not  only  behold  all  - past,  all  present, 
and  all  to  come,  but  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
so  provided,  which  prescience  is  not. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

It  hath  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  liv- 
ing creatures  wherewith  he  hath  filled  the 
world,  that  such  inconveniences  as  we  contem- 
plate afar  off  are  found,  by  the  trial  and  witness 
of  men’s  travels,  to  be  so  qualified  as  there  is 
no  portion  of  the  earth  made  in  vain. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

That  which  seemeth  most  casual  and  subject 
to  fortune,  is  yet  disposed  by  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

How  calmly  may  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 
hands  of  Him  who  bears  up  the  world, — of  Him 
who  has  created  and  who  provides  for  the  joys 
even  of  insects  as  carefully  as  if  He  were  their 
father  1 Richter. 


< 
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Creation  must  needs  infer  providence,  and 
God’s  making  the  world  irrefragably  proves 
that  he  governs  it  too ; or  that  a being  ot  de- 
pendent nature  remains  nevertheless  independ- 
ent upon  him  in  that  respect.  South. 

Let  no  man  who  owns  a providence  grow 
desperate  under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatso- 
ever, but  compose  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts 
upon  this  one  consideration,  that  he  compre- 
hends not  those  strange  unaccountable  methods 
by  which  providence  may  dispose  of  him. 

7 r South. 

In  all  our  undertakings  God  will  be  either 
our  friend  or  our  enemy ; for  Providence  never 
stands  neuter.  South. 

Providence  never  shoots  at  rovers:  there  's 

an  arrow  that  flies  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  God  is  the  person  that  shoots  it. 

South. 

He  that  creates  us  and  daily  feeds,  he  that 
entreats  us  to  be  happy,  with  an  importunity  so 
passionate  as  if  not  we,  but  himself,  were  to 
receive  the  favour.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

We  may  be  confident  whatever  God  does  is 
intended  for  our  good,  and  whatever  we  inter- 
pret otherwise  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining, 
nor  save  anything  by  resisting. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of 
God  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  en- 
deavour, as  well  as  we  can  upon  an  imperfect 
view  of  things,  to  make  out  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  all  the  seeming  discords  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  divine  administration. 

Tillotson. 


this  manner  the  knowledge  which  is  everywhere 
spread  before  us  we  shall  habitually  cultivate  a 
devout  temper  of  mind.  Thus, ‘‘The  heav 
will  declare  unto  us  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  will  show  Hb  handywork;  th  , 

« day  unto  day  will  utter  speech,  and  mght  unto 
night  show  forth  knowledge^ 

When  any  one  acknowledges  a moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world ; perceives  Aat  domestic  end 

social  relations  are  perpetually  operating, 

seem  intended  to  operate,  to  reuin  and  d ^ 

men  in  the  path  of  duty ; and  feels  *e  ™|u 
of  conscience,  the  peace  of  heart  which  resu 
from*a  course  of  virtue,  and  the  c0?s? 
votion,  are  ever  ready  to  a““'"'  ,^0°®"”  ns; 
guides  and  aids  in  the  conduct  of  all  our  acuon^ 
he  will  probably  be  willing  to  acknowledge  a» 
that  ,!remeansyof  a moral  governmen  oie  A 

individual  are  not  want.ngj  andw'll  nolone' 

oppressed  or  disturbed  by  *e  appreh e™™ 
the  superintendence  of  the  wor  y 
ficult  for  its  Ruler  and  that  any  of  » “ „„ 

and  servants  maybe  overiooked  He 
more  fear  that  the  moral  than  th«  me  p J 

laws  of  God’s  creation  should  be  forgot 

any  particular^ ,case:  and  as  contains,'" 

sparrow  which  falls  to  th  g o Divine 

its  structure  innumerable  m ark! ' ded  that 

care  and  kindness,  he  wil  Pumble  and  in- 
every  man,  however  fPParent  yhS  dealt  wiA 
significant,  will  have  h.s  j and 

according  to  the  laws  of  G°ds  ww  ^ 
love;  will  be  enlightened, supp God»s  ad. 
if  he  use  the  appointed  me  ht  ^ 

ministration  of  the  world  of 
good  offers  to  his  use. 


No  man  that  considers  the  promiscuous  dis- 
pensation of  God’s  providence  in  this  world, 
ran  think  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  after 
this  life  good  men  shall  be  rewarded  and  sinners 
punished.  Tillotson. 

Our  existence  is  dependent  on  a succession 
of  changes  which  are  taking  place  at  every 
moment  in  ourselves,  but  of  which  each  one 
involves  the  necessity  of  the  existence  and  the 
superintending  power  of  the  Deity.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  material  universe  is  of  the 
same  nature.  Now,  each  of  these  changes  is, 
with  infinite  skill,  adapted  to  the  relative  con- 
ditions of  all  the  beings  whom  they  affect,  and 
they  are  subjected  to  laws  which  are  most 
evident  expressions  of  almighty  power,  of  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  exhaustless  goodness. 
Now,  were  we  merely  intellectual  beings,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  consider  any- 
thing more  than  these  laws  themselves;  but 
inasmuch  as  we  are  intellectual  and  also  moral 
beings,  we  are  capable  not  only  of  considering 
the  laws,  but  also  the  attributes,  of  the  Creator 
from  whom  such  laws  are  the  emanations.  As 
everything  which  we  can  know  teaches  a lesson 
concerning  God ; if  we  connect  that  lesson  with 
everything  we  learn,  everything  will  be  resplen- 
dent with  the  attributes  of  Deity.  By  using  in 


PRUDENCE. 


Nay,  i*  very  often  »( 

which  has  always  rn  t ^ F*  50  fortunate 
caution,  hinders  ^J^ahort  it.  A 

as  he  might  possibly  bav" 
person  who  only  aims  at  w human  p^* 

and  follows  closely  the  d ^(cre- 

dence, never  meets  w«li effect  of  a 
seen  successes,  which  ar  happy  rashness ; 

more  sanguine  temper  or  a mor^  accord- 
and  this  perhaps  may  . j?ortune,  1»JC 

ing  to  the  common  observa  ’ favouring  & 

other  females,  delights  rather  in 
young  than  No.  *» 

A man  is  an  ill  h.usb*!'‘}  failing  wherein  ®»f 

entereth  into  any  act,™  the  fall'  0f  a 

disgrace  him  more  th  Lord  D*coi<‘ 

through  can  honour  him.  ^ 

Nothing  universal  ^ ^^subject.  ^ 
on  any  moral  or  any  P°ll&ca  belong  to  thf 
metaphysical  abstraction  does  n J )ike  the 

Tb*  lines  of  morality  arc  and 
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?n7«Sfindrm0dificati0ns-  exceptions 

and  modifications  are  not  made  by  the  process 

i?Sfn^nn?U^byihe^IeS  Prudence*  Prudence 
* not  only  the  first  m rank  of  the  virtues  politi- 
cal  and  moral  but  she  is  the  director,  regulator, 
the  standard  of  them  all.  Metaphysics  cannot 
live  without  definition;  but  prudence  is  cautious 
dedn“-  Pur  courts  cannot  be  more 
fearful  m suffering  fictitious  cases  to  be  brought 
for Lcliciting  their  determination  on 
a point  of  law  than  prudent  moralists  are  in  put- 
ting  extreme  and  hazardous  cases  of  conscience 
upon  emergencies  not  existing.  Burke  : 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  1791. 


. ™er?u'e\°f  pru,1ence  ,n  general,  like  the 
„ J°nc  rabies,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
I1?0"  shalt  not' is  their  characteristic 
3wl  fi”d,  ls  an  especial  part  of  Christian 
prudence  that  it  should  be  so. 

Coleridge. 

cftlh2den!r  1Si  u"ei.of  the  virtues  w^ich  were 
called  cardinal  by  the  ancient  ethical  writers. 

Fleming. 

fn  lZj6"0*  1S  fri?c,Pa,Iy  in  reference  to  actions 
due  means’  order>  reason,  and 
method  of  doing  or  not  doing. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

njThf  end  of  Prudence  is  to  give  cheerful- 
ness  to  those  hours  which  splendour  cannot 
gild,  anti  aedamahon  cannot  exhilarate;  those 
t intervals  of  unbended  amusement,  in  which 

th™an  sh"nks, to  hls  natural  dimensions,  and 
throws  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises  which 
,n  P.7v^y  to  be  useless  encumbrances, 
and  to  lose  all  effect  when  they  become  familiar. 
Hr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  68. 

erZifn?  r?1C  thu  gOCS  3 5reat  way  in  the  gov- 
a j°?er  man’s  Iife»  not  to  Put  any- 
ronefn  ° h.azard  tbat  may  be  secured  by  industry, 
consideration,  or  circumspection.  7 

L’Estrange. 

nef™d!"?e  and  go^-breeding  are  in  all  stations 
want  oHhem1^  m°St  y°Ung  men  su®*r  in  tbe 
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neater  2°  sacb  1 imprudent  person  as  he  that 
neglects  God  and  his  soul.  Tillotson. 

who  w PJUdent  man  t0  b5s  temporal  estate, 
Prosnprf  des,gns  pnly  for  a day,  without  any 
of  life?  °*  °r  Prov*s*on  f°r>  the  remaining  part 
Tillotson. 

us  ‘S  a 1<5Vely  cluaIity-  This  Caches 

tion  oMffe  evCry  word*.and  perform  every  ac- 

and  toward  t h * Pr°Per  t,me’ ,n  the  proper  PIace» 
that  diets  d ??  ProPer  Pers°n.  It  is  prudence 
our  fHl  gU,»hcS  our  various  behaviour  toward 
ranll  InT7eatUreS’  according  «o  their  different 
fereni  "f»degr,:es  among  mankind,  or  the  dif- 
is  a JL^“»  which  we  s*and  to  them.  It 
isnronZ?  C excellency  *>  know  when  it 
*ilen cZ* 1*  SPeak*  and  when  it  is  best  to  keep 
we  ahisnu4  Whf 1 [ seasons>  and  in  what  company, 
d awaken  our  zeal,  and  exert  our  active 


P°werV  .«■  when  we  should  hide  ourselves,  or 

hU  brt  yPSS  °Ur  lips,’  ?nd  sit  sti”.  and 
• Dr.  I.  Watts  : Christian  Morality . 

Without  a prudent  determination  in  matters 
before  us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetua1 
errors*  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Bacon  seems  to  have  had  that  over-estimate 
of  those  who  are  called  the  “ prudent”  which  is 
rather  common.  One  cause  of  the  supposed 
superiority  of  wisdom  often  attributed  to  the 
over-cautious,  reserved,  non-confiding,  non-en- 
terpnsing  characters,  as  compared  with  the  moi» 
open,  free-spoken,  active,  and  daring,  is  the 
tendency  to  overrate  the  amount  of  what  is 
distinctly  known.  The  bold  and  enterprising 
are  likely  to  meet  with  a greater  number  of  tan- 
gxble  failures  than  the  over-cautious;  and  yet 
if  you  take  a hundred  average  men  of  each  de- 
scription, you  will  find  that  the  bold  have  had, 
on  the  whole,  a more  successful  career.  But  the 
failures — that  is,  the  non-success — of  the  over- 
cautious cannot  be  so  distinctly  traced..  Such 
a man  only  misses  th  advantages— often  very 
great— which  boldness  and  free-speaking  might 
have  gained..  He  who  always  goes  on  foot  will 
never  meet  with  a fall  from  a horse,  or  be  stopped 
on  a journey  by  a restive  horse;  but  he  who  rides, 
though  exposed  to  these  accidents,  will,  in  the 
end,  have  accomplished  more  journeys  than  the 
other.  He  who  lets  his  land  lie  fallow  will  have 
incurred  no  losses  from  bad  harvests;  but  he 
will  not  have  so  much  of  his  land  as  if  he  had 
ventured  to  encounter  such  risks. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon? s Essay , On  Boldness. 

Prudence  supposes  the  value  of  the  end  to  be 
assumed,  and  refers  only  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
means.  It  is  the  relation  of  right  means  for 
given  ends.  Whewell. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

The  maxim  that  governments  ought  to  tram 
the  people  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go, 
sounds  well.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  a government  is  more  likely  to 
lead  the  people  in  the  right  way  than  the  peo- 
ple to  fall  into  the  right  way  of  themselves? 
Have  there  not  been  governments  which  were 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ? Are  there  not  still 
such  governments  ? Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  movement  of  political  and 
religious  truth  is  rather  downwards  from  the 
government  to  the  people  than  upwards  from  the 
people  to  the  government  ? These  are  questions 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  have  clearly  re- 
solved. Mr.  Southey  declaims  against  public 
opinion,  which  is  now,  he  tells  us,  usurping  su- 
preme power.  Formerly,  according  to  him,  the 
laws  governed ; now  public  opinion  governs. 
What  are  laws  but  expressions  of  the  opinion  of 
some  class  which  has  power  over  the  rest  of  the 
community  ? By  what  was  the  world  ever  gov- 
erned but  by  the  opinion  of  some  person  or  per- 
sons ? By  what  else  can  it  ever  } e governed  ? 
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What  are  all  systems,  religious,  political,  or  sci-  j 
entific,  but  opinions  resting  on  evidence  more  or 
less  satisfactory  ? The  question  is  not  between 
human  opinion  and  some  higher  and  more  cer- 
tain mode  of  arriving  at  truth,  but  between  opin- 
ion and  opinion,  between  the  opinions  of  one 
man  and  another,  or  of  one  class  and  another, 
or  of  one  generation  and  another.  Public  opin- 
ion is  not  infallible ; but  can  Mr.  Southey  con- 
struct any  institutions  which  shall  secure  to  us 
the  guidance  of  an  infallible  opinion  ? Can 
Mr.  Southey  select  any  family,  any  profession, 
any  class,  in  short,  distinguished  by  any  plain 
badge  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  whose 
opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  just  than  this  much- 
abused  public  opinion?  Would  he  choose  the 
peers,  for  example  ? Or  the  two  hundred  tallest 
men  in  the  country  ? Or  the  poor  Knights  of 
Windsor?  Or  children  who  are  born  with  cauls  ? 
Or  the  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons?  We  can- 
not suppose  that  he  would  recommend  popular 
election ; for  that  is  merely  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion.  And  to  say  that  society  ought  to  be 
governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  best, 
though  true,  is  useless.  Whose  opinion  is  to 
decide  who  are  the  wisest  and  best  ? 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society , Jan.  1830. 


When  men  look  into  their  own  bosoms,  and 
consider  the  generous  seeds  which  are  there 
planted,  that  might,  if  rightly  cultivated,  enno- 
ble their  lives,  and  make  their  virtue  venerable 
to  futurity ; how  can  they,  without  tears,  reflect 
on  the  universal  degeneracy  from  that  public 
spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal 
motive  of  all  their  actions?  In  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  nations,  they  were  wise  enough  to  keep 
up  this  great  incentive,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
be  in  the  fashion  without  being  a patriot. 

Sir  R-  Steele:  Toiler, No.  183. 

But  however  general  custom  may  hurry  us 
away  in  the  stream  of  a common  error,  there  u 
no  evil,  no  crime,  so  great  as  that  of  heingcold 
in  matters  which  relate  to  the  common  good. 
This  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  m a 
certain  willingness  to  receive  anything  that  tends 
to  the  diminution  of  such  as  have  been  conspic- 
uous instruments  in  our  service.  Such  inclina- 
tions proceed  from  the  most  low  and  vile  cor- 
ruption of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capabl^ 
This  effaces  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  very 
approbation  of  honour  and  virtue ; an 
such  an  effect,  that,  to  speak  freely,  the  "J 
sense  of  public  good  has  no  longer  a p 
of  our  conversations.  - 

Sir  R-  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  i»3- 


PUBLIC  SPIRIT. 

To  stick  at  nothing  for  the  public  interest  is 
represented  as  the  refined  part  of  the  Venetian 
wisdom.  Addison. 

A good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a 
public  spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  tem- 
per as  sets  him  loose  from  all  selfish  views,  and 
makes  him  endeavour  towards  promoting  the 
public  good.  Atterbury. 

Let  brave  spirits,  fitted  for  command  by  sea  or 
land,  not  be  laid  by  as  persons  unnecessary  for 
the  time.  Lord  Bacon. 

A present  personal  detriment  is  so  heavy 
where  it  falls,  and  so  instant  in  its  operation, 
that  the  cold  commendation  of  a public  advan- 
tage never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a match  for 
the  quick  sensibility  of  a private  loss. 

Burke. 

An  enlightened  self-interest,  which,  when  well 
understood,  they  tell  us  will  identify  with  an  in- 
terest more  enlarged  and  public.  Burke. 

In  common  life,  we  may  observe  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  utility  is  always  appealed  to ; nor 
is  it  supposed  that  a greater  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  any  man  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  the 
public,  and  to  enumerate  the  services  which  he 
has  performed  to  mankind  and  to  society. 

Hume. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  community. 

L’  Estrange. 

__  All  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or 
rcthing  did  so  merely  by  the  public-minded- 
uess  of  particular  persons.  South. 


It  is  to  be  feared,  indeed,  that  Wgw* 
fare  but  ill  if  none  did  service  to  Dm * 


cept  in  proportion  as  they  possesjcu 
moral  and  intellectual  endowment  of  enl^ 
ened  public  spirit.  For  such  a spun, . 
in  the  form  of  patriotism  or ^that  of  P W 

implies  not  merely  benevolent  Fel*P  b t 
than,  in  fact,  we  commonly 
powers  of  abstraction  beyond  what  the  ni; 
mankind  can  possess.  nf  the  Trm 

Anno!.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  " lm 
Greatness  of  Kingdoms,  etc 


PUFFING. 

It  is  indeed  amusing  t0 ‘urn  ho« 

volumes  of  periodical  works,  ^ a few 

many  immortal  of  Black- 

months,  been  gatheredto  the  Poems  ^ 

more  and  the  novels  of  Mrs. „cx. 
« profound  views  of  human  *anneR/’ and 
quisite  delineations  of fas!u®“f reshinTthoughts," 
“vernal,  and  sunny,  and  re  w * ~ breath- 
and  “high  imaginings,  and  J 8 _„and 
ings,”  and  “ embodying*,  and  P J?£I5e/' 
“minglings  with  the  MU1  in  a 

and  “ harmonies  which  dissolve  in  [ht 

passionate  sense  of  loveliness  naines  of 

world  has  contrived  ^ried  in  « 

the  books  and  of  the  write  builder  of 

deep  an  oblivion  as  the  nauie  j fashion. 
Stonehenge.  Some  of  the  w P ^ twenty. 

able  novels  of  e,ghteefn  ^wn  hundred 
nine  hold  the  pastry  of  eighteen  ,n 

thirty;  and  others,  which  are  n 
language  almost  too  high 
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of  Don  Quixote,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  line 
the  trunks  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
Bui,  though  we  have  no  apprehensions  that  puf- 
fing will  ever  confer  permanent  reputation  on 
the  undeserving,  we  still  think  its  influence  most 
pernicious.  Men  of  real  merit  will,  if  they  per- 
severe, at  last  reach  the  station  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  intruders  will  be  ejected  with 
contempt  and  derision.  But  it  is  no  small  evil 
that  the  avenues  to  fame. should  be  blocked  up 
by  a swarm  of  noisy,  pushing,  elbowing  pre- 
tenders, who,  though  they  will  not  ultimately  be 
able  to  make  good  their  own  entrance,  hinder, 
in  the  mean  time,  those  who  have  a right  to  enter. 
All  who  will  not  disgrace  themselves  by  joining 
in  the  unseemly  scuffle  must  expect  to  be  at  first 
hustled  and  shouldered  back.  Some  men  of 
talents,  accordingly,  turn  away  in  dejection  from 
pursuits  in  which  success  appears  to  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  desert.  Others  employ  in  self-defence 
the  means  by  which  competitors,  far  inferior  to 
themselves,  appear  for  a time  to  obtain  a decided 
advantage.  There  are  few  who  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  own  powers  and  sufficient 
elevation  of  mind  to  wait  with  secure  and  con- 
temptuous patience,  while  dunce  after  dunce 
presses  before  them.  Those  who  will  not  stoop 
to  the  baseness  of  the  modem  fashion  are  too 
often  discouraged.  Those  who  do  stoop  to  it 
are  always  degraded. 

We  have  of  l^e  observed  with  great  pleasure 
some  symptoms  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  re- 
spectable literary  men  of  all  parties  are  begin- 
ning to  be  impatient  of  this  insufferable  nuisance. 
And  we  purpose  to  do  what  in  us  lies  for  the 
abating  of  it.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  Poems , April,  1830. 


PUNNING. 

There  is  no  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been 
so  recommended  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  as 
that  which  consists  in  a jingle  of  words,  and  is 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  pun- 
ning. It  is  indeed  impossible  to  kill  a weed 
which  the  soil  has  a natural  disposition  to  pro- 
duce. The  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds 
of  all  men ; and  though  they  may  be  subdued 
by  reason,  reflection,  and  good  sense,  they  will 
be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  greatest  genius 
that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of 
art.  Imitation  is  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does 
not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  music,  or 
other  more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in 
puns  and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book 
of  rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  paragrams,  among  the  beauties 
of  good  writing,  and  produces  instances  of  them 
out  of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  Cicero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  puns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays 
down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abundance  of 
sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also  upon  exam- 
ination prove  arrant  puns. 


But  the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  That 
learned  monarch  was  himself  a tolerable  pun- 
ster, and  made  very  few  bishops  or  privy-coun- 
sellors that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signalized 
themselves  by  a clinch  or  a conundrum.  It  was 
therefore  in  this  age  that  the  pun  appeared  with 
pomp  and  dignity.  It  had  been  before  admitted 
into  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous  compositions, 
but  was  now  delivered  with  great  gravity  from 
the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  at  the  council  table.  The  greatest 
authors,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made  fre- 
quent use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are 
full  of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  re- 
pentance by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing 
is  more  usual  than  to  see  a hero  weeping  and 
quibbling  for  a dozen  lines  together. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  61. 


PURITANS. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  trans- 
ported the  last  century  with  merriment  is  lost  to 
us,  who  do  not  know  the  sour  solemnity,  the 
sullen  superstition,  the  gloomy  moroseness,  and 
the  stubborn  scruples  of  the  ancient  Puritans; 
or,  if  we  know  them,  derive  our  information 
only  from  books  or  from  tradition,  have  never 
had  them  before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by 
recollection  and  study  understand  the  lines  in 
which  they  are  satirized.  Our  grandfathers 
knew  the  picture  from  the  life ; we  judge  of  the 
life  by  contemplating  the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  imagine  the 
tumult  of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradic- 
tion, which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  prac- 
tice, and  disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet, 
in  that  age  when  subordination  was  broken,  and 
awe  was  hissed  away;  when  any  unsettled  inno- 
vator who  could  hatch  a half-formed  notion 
produced  it  to  the  public;  when  every  man 
might  beqpme  a preacher,  and  almost  every 
preacher  could  collect  a congregation. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Life  of  Milton. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the 
most  remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and 
ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the 
surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them;  nor 
have  there  been  wanting  attentive  and  mali- 
cious observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many 
years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the 
theme  of  unmeasured  invective  and  derision. 
They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time 
when  the  press  and  the  stage  were  the  most 
licentious.  They  were  not  men  of  letters; 
they  were,  as  a body,  unpopular;  they  could  not 
defend  themselves;  and  the  public  would  not 
take  them  under  its  protection.  They  were 
therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists. 
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The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their 
sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture, 
their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the 
Scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on 
every  occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learn- 
ing, their  detestation  of  polite  amusements,  were 
indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not 
from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches 
this  subject  should  carefully  guard  against  the 
influence  of  that  potent  ridicule  which  has 
already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton , Aug.  1825. 
Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, 
who  directed  their  measures  through  a long 
series  of  eventful  years,  who  formed,  out  of  the 
most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down 
King,  Church,  and  Aristocracy,  who,  in  the 
short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion, made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no 
vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were 
mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of  free- 
masonry, or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret 
that  these  badges  were  not  more  attractive. 
We  regret  that  a body  to  whose  courage  and 
talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obliga- 
tions had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distin- 
guished some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  the 
First,  or  the  easy  good-breeding  for  which  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second  was  celebrated. 
But,  if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall,  like 
Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the  specious 
caskets  which  contain  only  the  Death’s  head 
and  the  Fool’s  head,  and  fix  on  the  plain  leaden 
chest  which  conceals  the  treasure. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had 
derived  a peculiar  character  from  the  daily  con- 
templation of  superior  beings  and  eternal  in- 
terests. Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in 
general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too 
vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy 
him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the 
pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an 
obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  his 
intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with 
him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  con- 
tempt for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of 
mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared 
with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes 
were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognized  no  title 
.0  superiority  but  his  favour;  and,  confident  of 
that  favour,  they  despised  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read 


in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were  not 
found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  were 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps 
were  not  accompanied  by  a splendid  train  of 
menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge 
over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made 
with  hands;  their  diadems,  crowns  of  glory 
which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich 
and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they 
looked  down  with  contempt:  for  they  esteemed 
themselves  rich  in  a more  precious  treasure,  and 
eloquent  in  a more  sublime  language,  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by 
the  imposition  of  a mightier  hand.  The  very 
meanest  of  them  was  a being  to  whose  fate  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged, 
on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light 
and  darkness  looked  with  anxious  interest;  who 
had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth 
were  created,  to  enjoy  a felicity  which  should 
continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should  have 
passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted  poll 
ticians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  had  been  or 
dained  on  his  account.  For  his  sake  empires 
had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.  0 
his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will 
by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist  and  the  harp 
the  prophet.  He  had  been  wrested  by  no  com- 
mon deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  com 
foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of 
no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  ear 
sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  h*  , 
darkened,  that  the  rocks  had  been  rent* d 
dead  had  risen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddere 
at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Mulon- 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fathers  in  the  time 
of  the  Great  Civil  War.  We  are  by  no  me  n 
unmindful  of  the  great  debt  which  mankin^ 
owes  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the 
of  England,  the  founders  of  the  Amencm  U 
monwealth.  But  in  the  day  of  their  power 
those  men  committed  one  great  fault,  f 

deep  and  lasting  traces  in  the  n®t,on®  . ver. 
and  manners.  They  mistook  the  end  and  ov« 
rated  the  force  of  government.  J blic 
mined,  not  merely  to  protect  ciril 

morals  from  insult,  an  object  for  w . ccia]W 
sword,  in  discreet  hands,  may  be  jtted 
employed,  but  to  make  the  peop  h ad 

to  their  rule  truly  devout  Yet 
only  reflected  on  events  which  th y ^ 
selves  witnessed  and  m which  th  y „ 

selves  borne  a great  part  they  wo«M . ^ 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  cnl 

prise.  They  had  lived  under  g ^ al| 
which,  during  a long  course  o y . ^ 
that  could  be  done,  by  lavish  l/0  & 

orous  punishment,  to  enforce  co  gng. 

doctrine  and  discipline  of  >1h%<'h"^t„Tb.t 
land.  No  person  suspected  of  obtaining 

church  had”  the  smallest  chance  of  obtt  J 
favour  at  the  court  of  Charles.  j n0. 

sent  was  punished  by  imprison  , by 

minious  exposure  byruel  tnuhl  ,h( 

ruinous  fines.  And  the  eveni 
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church  had  fallen,  and  had  in  its  fall  dragged 

d.°w£  U a monarchy  which  had  stood 

learned^f  ^ u.The  ,Purita"  might  have 
learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from  his  own 

went  victory,  that  governments  which  attempt 


things  beyond  their  reach  are  likely  not  merely 
to  fail,  but  to  produce  an  effect  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  they  contemplate  as 
desirable.  Lord  Macaulay  • 

Comu:  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  Jan.  1841. 


QUOTATIONS. 

I am  wonderfully  pleased  when  I meet  with 

S^?f«aKiln  an  °ld  Greek  or  author, 

that  is;  not  blown  upon,  and  which  I have  never 
met  with  in  any  quotation. 

Addison. 

Why  read  a book  which  you  cannot  quote  ? I 
, . Dr.  Richard  Bentj.ey  : 

1°  his  Son , whom  he  found  reading  a Novel. 

Out  of  monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs, 
had.tmns,  private  records  and  evidences,  frag- 

lilce  l.  /10"65’  of  bookes,  and  the 

ih* d°e  save  and  recover  somewhat  from 
the  deluge  of  time.  Lord  Bacon: 

Advancement  '•f Learning . 

Wer?  seP^';ed  from  the  chaff 
Which  fills  the  works  of  our  National  Poets, 

le«  7 Valu3bIe  wou,d  be  to  what  is  use- 

less  in  the  proportion  of  a mole-hill  to  a moun- 

Burke. 


thJV  f »thC  b(?Uty  and  independent  worth  of 
[f®  ( c,tabpns,  far  more  than  their  appropriate- 

DonU’lflT^,Ch  haVC  made  Johnson’s  Dictionary 
popular  even  as  a reading-book. 

Coleridge. 

are  nc*  more  £ems  from  our  great  au- 
relSHnlered  T\  ?c  COUntry  ? Great  books 
better  U LeVerybu°dy  S reach5  and  though  it  is 
them  nnl\DOW  theJm  thoroughly  than  to  know 
rnl  b:rc  and  there>  yet  it  is  a good  work 
nofmein  *!t  e t0  th°se  who  have  neither  time 
when  ; S ° ?et  more*  Let  every  book-worm, 
covers  o any  ^^"t  scarce  old  tome  he  dis- 
does  hie  aSC"Jence,  a story,  an  illustration,  that 
a°es  hls  heart  good,  hasten  to  give  it. 

Coleridge. 

be  Sjeal  thouffhts  from  the  moderns,  it  will 
den£  t °nu  88  Purism ; if  from  the  an- 
this  resort  * bC  CnCd  a8  erudition.  But  in 
more  nSf01  autbor  is  a Spartan,  being 

deDrer1t.fbamed'ir°f  tbc  discovery  than  of  the 
so  heinniic"*  tbe  °^encc  itself  may  not  be 
some  ae  tbe  manner  °f  committing  it;  for 
Ses  W1  ?‘re’Jn?  °nIy  stea1’  but,  like  the 
have  ’i.!^OU  andbespatter  those  whom  they 
mere  ?! ""dered;  0thers’  give  us  the 

deDriveA  CfSCii°  t anotber  man’s  thoughts,  but 
Pnved  of  all  their  life  and  spirit,  and  this  is 


to  add  murder  to  robbery.  I have  somewhere 
seen  it  observed  that  we  should  make  the  same 
use  of  a book  that  the  bee  does  of  a flower- 
she  steals  sweets  from  it,  but  does  not  injure  it 
and  those  sweets  she  herself  improves  and  con- 
cocts into  honey.  But  most  plagiarists,  like  the 
I frone>  bave  nei*her  taste  to  select,  nor  industry 
to  acquire  nor  skill  to  improve;  but  impudently 
| pilfer  the  honey  ready  prepared  from  the  hive. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry  of 
quotation.  Cowley.  • 

’Twas  this  vain  idolizing  of  authors  which 
gave  birth  to  that  silly  vanity  of  impertinent 
citations:  these  ridiculous  fooleries  signify 

nothing  to  the  more  generous  discerners  but  the 
pedantry  of  the  affected  sciolists. 

Glanvill. 

^e  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced, 
Mr.  [John]  Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry 
Johnson.  “No,  Sir,  it  is  a good  thing;  there 
is  a community  of  mind  in  it.  Classical  quota- 
tion is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the 
world.”  Wilkes.  “ Upon  the  continent  they 
a| . 2uote  *be  Vulgate  Bible.  Shakspeare  is 
chiefly  quoted  here : and  we  quote  also  Pope, 
Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley.” 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 
Boswell's  Johnson,  year  1781. 

When  I first  collected  these  authorities,  I was 
desirous  that  every  quotation  should  be  useful 
to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a 
word ; I therefore  extracted  from  philosophers 
principles  of  science;  from  historians  remark- 
able facts ; from  chymists  complete  processes ; 
from  divines  striking  exhortations;  and  from 
poets  beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design 
while  it  is  yet  at  a distance  from  execution. 
When  the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this 
accumulation  of  elegance  and  wisdom  into  an 
alphabetical  series,  I soon  discovered  that  the 
bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright  away  the  stu- 
dent, and  was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme 
of  including  all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in 
English  literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts 
very  often  to  clusters  of  words  i 1 which  scarcely 
any  meaning  is  retained : thus  to  the  weariness 
of  copying  I was  condemned  to  add  the  vexa- 
tion of  expunging.  Some  passages  I have  yet 
spared,  which  may  relieve  the  labour  of  veibal 
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searches,  and  intersperse  with  verdure  and 
flowers  the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

The  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors : the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  inserted,  with  all  its  append- 
ant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ; but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detrunca- 
tion,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  changed  : the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Preface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

He  that  has  ever  so  little  examined  the  cita- 
tions of  writers  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit 
the  quotations  deserve  where  the  originals  are 
wanting.  Locke. 

The  indiscreet  scriblers  of  our  times,  who 
amongst  their  laborious  nothings  insert  whole 
sections,  paragraphs,  and  pages,  out  of  ancient 
authors,  with  a design  by  that  means  to  illus- 
trate their  own  writings,  do  quite  contrary  ; for 
this  infinite  dissimilitude  of  ornaments  renders 
the  complexions  of  their  own  compositions  so 
pale,  sallow,  and  deform’d,  that  they  lose  much 
more  than  they  get.  The  philosophers  Chry- 
sippus  and  Epicurus  were  in  this  of  two  quite 
contrary  humours ; for  the  first  did  not  only  in 


his  books  mix  the  passages  and  sayings  of  other 
authors,  but  entire  pieces,  and  in  one  the  whole 
Medea  of  Euripides;  which  gave  ApoUodorus 
occasion  to  say,  “ that  should  a man  pick  on  of 
his  writings  all  that  was  none  of  bis,  he 
leave  him  nothing  but  blank  paper;’’  whereas 
the  latter,  quite  contrary,  in  three  hundred  vol- 
umes that  he  left  behind  him,  has  not  so  much 
as  any  one  quotation. 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  uv. 

Quotations  are  best  brought  in  to  confinnsome 
opinion  controverted.  bW  ’ 

Whoever  only  reads  to  transcribe  shining  re- 
marks,  without  entering  into  the  gtnm  M 
spirit  of  the  author,  will  be  apt  to  be  misW 
of  the  regular  way  of  thinking;  and  all  the 
product  of  all  this  will  be  found  a «*’ 
coherent  piece  of  patchwork.  bWIK1, 

If  these  little  sparks  of,ho1^  Sfl 
have  thus  heaped  up  together  do  no tpve  « 
to  your  prepared  and  already  enkindl 
yety?heyPwilI  sometimes  help  to  en.e«™  J 
thought,  to  actuate  a 
hallow  a fancy.  Jeremy  i* 

Some  persons  of  bright  parts 
remembrance ; for,  having  nches 
they  are  not  solicitous  to  bonrow^  ^ 


RAILLERY. 

A quotation  from  Hudibras  shall  make  them 
treat  with  levity  an  obligation  wherein  their 
welfare  is  concerned  as  to  this  world  and  the 
next:  raillery  of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make 
the  hearer  tremble.  Addison. 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I should  rally  the  world  out  of  in- 
decencies and  venial  transgression. 

Addison. 

Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment ; 
and  without  some  such  tincture  of  urbanity, 
good  humour  falters.  L’ Estrange. 

A small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind 
the  lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquantly, 
though  wittily,  taunted.  Locke. 

If  I build  my  felicity  upon  my  reputation  I 

am  happy  as  long  as  the  railer  will  give  me 
leave.  South. 

* uo  not  know  anything  which  gives  greater 
disturbance  to  conversation  than  the  false  notion 
some  people  have  of  raillery.  It  ought,  cer- 
tainly, to  be  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  in 


ety,  ,0  gain  the  good  will  °< £ 
>m  you  converse : the  way  to  , 
are  well  inclined  towards  being 

1 can  be  more  absurd  than  to  jet  up  ^ jn 

remely  sharp  and  biting, 05  . ? ^ man 

r expressions  to  your  jn  , 

d has  no  good  quality  but 
y ill  way  towards  making  an  ag  e uperior 
he  world,  because  that  winch «t  r aU- 
5th er  people  cannot  be  exerte  of  % 

himself  an  enemy.  Your  genian 
irical  turn  is  in  the  like  condition. 

Sir  R-  Steele:  Spectator , 4 

Raillery  is  no  longer  agree^le  only  w w0uld 
ole  company  is  pleased  . ‘he  person 
st  of  all  be  understood  to  except 

lied.  * 

Where  wit  hath  any  £' 

t calling  it  banter,  and  the  SWIFT. 

If  any  man  turns  ridicSous?  ^ 

Id  jests,  he  renders  himself 

use  he  sports  with  his  own  *.pia(jtsoN. 
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Of  all  the  diversions  of  life,  there  is  none  so 
proper  to  fill  up  its  empty  spaces  as  the  reading 
of  useful  and  entertaining  authors.  But  this  I 
shall  only  touch  upon,  because  it  in  some  meas- 
ure  interferes  with  the  third  method,  which  I 
shall  propose  in  another  paper,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  dead  inactive  hours,  and  which  I 

off„owled”™‘,0n  " eenera'  ‘°  be  the  Pursuit 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  93. 

ma^-  Wh°  haS  any  reIish  for  finc  writing 
either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions,  from  the  masterly  strokes 
rafeat  aathor  eve,7  time  he  peruses  him ; 
besides  that  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the 
same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  409. 

I may  cast  my  readers  under  two  general 
divisions,  the  mercurial  and  the  saturnine.  The 
.t  are  the  gay  part  of  my  disciples,  who  re- 
quire speculations  of  wit  and  humour;  the 
others  are  those  of  a more  solemn  and  sober 
turn>  Addison. 

I would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated 
works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  so  many  different  ages.  Addison. 

A reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained 
han  by  comparing  and  drawing  a parallel  be- 
tween his  own  private  character  and  that  of 
other  persons.  Addison. 


*n?!iep  y°iUr  V,ew  of  men  and  thines  attentive, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  a mixed  knowledge  is 
not  a superficial  one.  As  far  as  it  goes,  the 
views  that  it  gives  are  true  ; but  he  who  reads 
oeepjy  ln  one  class  of  writers  on,  views 

arC  almost,  sure  to  be  perverted,  and 
wmch  are  not  only  narrow,  but  false.  Adjust 
your  proposed  amount  of  reading  to  your  time 
and  mci,„atl  n this  is  perfectly  free  to  every 
-mall  1^-  W^et^er  that  amount  be  large  or 

varied  If  T h Vaiied  inJlS  and  widely 

* . **  * "ave  a confident  opinion  on  any 
rrl  copnected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  it  is  on  this. 

Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

n°t‘1°  crontradict  and  confute,  nor  to 
dfSrm,rc!ni  ke  f°r  Sranted’  nor  to  find  talk  and 
tSZ  *e’  tbUl  t0  We,^h  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that 

otherTinK00^/1'!  t0  be  read  onJy  in  parts; 
few  tn  k be  refd»  but  not  curiously ; and  some 
attemi  6 F?d  wholly»  and  with  diligence  and 
denu»v>n*  ,S°me  books  aIso  may  ^e  read  by 
buf  tWflnd  e,  jtrfcts  made  of  them  by  others ; 
arcmm^W0U  f ?e  onIy  in  the  less  important 
diSSSTk’  aiDd  the,.meaner  sort  of  books  : else 
fladiv  tU’  °0ks  are  *ke  common  distilled  waters, 
nashy  things.  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  LI.,  Of  Studies. 

really* m”**  makedl  a full  man;  conference  a 
y man;  and  writing  an  exact  man:  and. 


therefore,  if  a man  write  little,  he  had  need  have 
a great  memory : if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need 
have  a present  wit:  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had 
need  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that 
he  doth  not. 

Histories  make  men  wise ; poets,  w’tty  • the 
mathematics,  subtile  ; natural  philosophy/deep- 
mora!  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  con! 
tend  : Abeunt  studia  in  mores;”  nay,  there  is 

no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be 
wrought  out  by  fit  studies:  like  as  diseases  of 
. e ?oay  may  have  appropriate  exercises  : bowl- 
mg  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,  shooting  for 
the  lungs  and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the 
stomach  nding  for  the  head,  and  the  like:  so. 
if  a man  s wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the 
mathematics  ; for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit 
be  called  away  never  so  little  he  must  begin 
again : if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or 
find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for 
they  are  “ Cymini  sectores:”  if  he  be  not  apt  to 
beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to 
prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study  the 
lawyers’  cases : so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may 
have  a special  receipt.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  LI.,  Of  Studies 
As  long  looking  against  the  sun  or  fire  hurteth 
the  eye  by  dilatation,  so  curious  printing  in  small 
volumes,  and  reading  of  small  letters,  do  hurt 
the  eye  by  contraction.  Lord  Bacon. 

We  ought  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as 
to  make  every  line  sensible  to  the  ear;  at  the 
same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appearance  of 
sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded 
*S*lnst-  Blair. 


A proper  and  judicious  system  of  reading  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  Two  things  are  neces- 
sary in  perusing  the  mental  labours  of  others; 
namely,  not  to  read  too  much,  and  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  nature  of  what  you  do  read. 
Many  persons  peruse  books  for  the  express  and 
avowed  purpose  of  consuming  time;  and  this 
class  of  readers  forms  by  far  the  majority  of 
what  are  termed  the  reading  public;  others, 
again,  read  with  the  laudable  anxiety  of  being 
made  wiser;  and  when  this  object  is  not  at- 
tained, the  disappointment  may  generally  be 
attributed  either  to  the  habit  of  reading  too 
much,  or  of  paying  insufficient  attention  to  what 
falls  under  their  notice.  Blakry. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice 
will  acquire  less  learning,  but  more  knowledge ; 
and  as  this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design, 
and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at 
all  times  of  immediate  and  ready  use  to  himself 
and  others.  . . . He  who  reads  without  this 
discernment  and  choice,  and,  like  Bodin’s  pupil, 
resolves  to  lead  all,  will  not  have  time,  no,  nor 
capacity  neither,  to  do  anything  else.  He  will 
not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  imper- 
tinent to  read ; nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is 
impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  mate- 
rials with  much  pains,  and  purchase  them  at 
much  expense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill 
to  frame  them  into  proper  scantlings,  or  to  pre- 
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pare  them  for  use.  To  what  purpose  should  he 
husband  his  time,  or  learn  architecture  ? he  has 
no  design  to  build.  But  then,  to  what  purpose 
all  these  quarries  of  stone,  all  these  mountains 
of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  forests  of  oak  and 
deal  ? Lord  Bolingbroke  : 

Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History. 

Reading,  and  much  reading,  is  good  ; but  the 
power  of  diversifying  the  matter  infinitely  in 
your  own  mind,  and  of  applying  it  to  every  oc- 
casion that  arises,  is  far  better;  so  don’t  sup- 
press the  vivida  vis.  May  God  grant  you  every 
blessing.  Remember  Him  first,  and  last,  and 
midst.  Keep  yourselves  constantly  in  His  pres- 
ence. Again  and  again,  God  bless  you. 

Burke: 

To  R.  Burke , fun.,  and  Mr.  T.  King , 
Feb.  1773- 

Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with 
idleness,  or  otherwise  involved  in  a labyrinth  of 
worldly  care,  troubles,  and  discontents,  that  will 
not  be  much  lightened  in  his  mind  by  reading  of 
some  enticing  story,  true  or  feigned,  where,  as 
in  a glass,  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefathers 
have  done ; the  beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  periods 
of  commonwealths,  private  men’s  actions,  dis- 
played to  the  life,  &c.  Plutarch  therefore  calls 
them,  secundas  mensas  et  bellaria,  the  second 
course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually 
read  at  noblemen’s  feasts. 

Robert  Burton  : 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Graceful,  ingenious,  illuminative  reading. 

Carlyle. 

Use  and  assert  your  own  reason  : reflect,  ex- 
amine, and  analyze  everything,  in  order  to  form 
a sound  and  mature  judgment ; let  no  ovrof  tya 
impose  upon  your  understanding,  mislead  your 
actions,  or  dictate  your  conversation.  Be  early, 
what,  if  you  are  not,  you  will,  when  late,  wish 
you  had  been.  Consult  your  reason  betimes  : I 
do  not  say  that  it  will  always  prove  an  unerring 
guide ; for  human  reason  is  not  infallible : but 
it  will  prove  the  least  erring  guide  that  you  can 
follow.  Books  and  conversation  may  assist  it ; 
but  adopt  neither  blindly  and  implicitly;  try 
both  by  that  best  rule  which  God  has  given  to 
direct  us,  Reason. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Feb.  7,  1749. 

Force  yourself  to  reflect  on  what  you  read, 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  Coleridge. 

By  reading  a man  does  (as  it  were)  antedate 
his  life,  and  make  himself  contemporary  with 
the  ages  past;  and  this  way  of  running  up  be- 
yond one’s  nativity  is  better  than  Plato’s  pre- 
existence. Jeremy  Collier. 

A man  may  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger 
by  always  eating  as  wiser  by  always  reading. 
Too  much  overcharges  nature,  and  turns  more 
into  disease  than  nourish  Tient. 

Jeremy  Collier. 


Some  read  to  think— these  are  rare;  some  to 

write these  are  common ; and  some  read  to 

talk— and  these  form  the  great  majority.  The 
first  page  of  an  author  not  unfrequently  suffices 
all  the  purposes  of  this  latter  class,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  they  treat  books  as  some  do 
lords : they  inform  themselves  of  their  titles,  and 
then  boast  of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

How  I pity  those  who  have  no  love  of  read- 
ing, of  study,  or  of  the  fine  arts ! I have  passed 
my  youth  amidst  amusements  and  in  the  most 
brilliant  society;  but  I can  assert  with  perfect 
truth  that  I have  never  tasted  pleasures  so  true 
as  those  I have  found  in  the  study  of  books,  in 
writing,  or  in  music.  The  days  that  succeed 
brilliant  entertainments  are  always  melancholy, 

but  those  which  follow  days  of  study  are  de- 
licious:  we  have  gained  something;  we  ha 
acquired  some  new  knowledge,  and  we  real 
the  past  day  not  only  without  disgust  and  with- 
out regret,  but  with  consummate  satisfaction. 

* Madame  de  Genus. 

They  who  have  studied  have  not  only toned 
many  excellent  things,  but  also  have acqnto a 

great  facility  of  profiting  themselv«byrcidm6 

|ood  authors.  Dryden:  Dufrm*!- 

Few  have  been  sufficiently  .ensible of  A* 
importance  of  that  economy  m read  "g  wh 
selects,  almost  exclusively,  the  very  to  «rd«o 
books.  Why  should  a enan  except  for  »® 
special  reason,  read  a very  mfenor  book  a ® 
very  time  that  he  might  be  reading  ; 
highest  order  ? John  Foster  : 7»w'- 

Readers  in  general  who  bavean  o^e«  beyond 
amusement,  yet  are  not  appn  ,noi  power. 

important  use  of  reading,  the  acq  ^ 

Their  knowledge  is  not  » ^e‘$o»l- 

discriminating  manner  at  reading.  ^ 


ment,  and  taiK,  01  iuc  & ; n0  mei- 

their  mental  tone  becomes  no  P ’ which 
lower;  they  are  not  upon.  1 

improves  by  being  S cdu- 

should  not  expect  one  in  twe  *y’reCOnect  one 
cated  readers,  so  much  as  nobicst,part 

singularly  sublime,  and  by  f “ rfon  doe* 
of  the  poem  in  question:  so 
anything  awake,  even  m **%%%  soon, 
if  it  did,  they  w°“ldJtoNf0F®sreR!  Jotrnol. 

Let  us  read  with  method,  and  point, 

selves  an  end  to  which  all  our  stuto^,. 
Through  neglect  of  th,s  ™'e,  gh0  byskipP"1* 
often  disgraces  great  readers, ' who,  J B 
hastily  and  irregularly  from  one 
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another,  render  themselves  incapable  of  com 
bining  then-  ideas.  So  many  detached  parcels 
of  knowledge  cannot  form  a whole.  This  in 
constancy  weakens  the  energies  of  the  mind 

rT“ofnt"f'^  ‘°  aPP^‘cat'°„ » and  "even 
Yet  li  adva"tap  of  natural  good  sense. 
Yet  let  us  avoid  the  contrary  extreme  and 

'mita  rithOUt  renderins  o^elves  its 
f™. e ProP°se  an  end  in  our  read- 
ing,  let  not  this  end  be  too  remote;  and  when 

directed  to  ’ 7 let  our  atten,i°"  be 

weSen.th  a Afferent  subject.  Inconstancy 
weakens  the  understanding ; a long  and  exclusive 

S l °nfi:iS  "el'  0bi.ect  hardens  and  con? 

!j:rr  °^r  ldeas  no  l°nger  change  easily 
“°  * d,5er.ent  channel,  and  the  course  of  read? 
selves  Ts  ?LWe  '°0  Iong  accustomed  our- 
pleasure?  y °"e  We  “"(P™'  with 

Abstract  of  My  Headings. 

read  w«b  attention,  exactly  to  define  the 
expressions  of  our  author,  never  to  admit  a con- 
elusion  without  comprehending  its  reason,  often 
to  pause,  reflect,  and  interrogate  ourselves,  these 
. ' Ro  many  advices  which  it  is  easy  to  give 
but  diflicuit  to  follow.  The  same  may  be  S 
frielld ' a mOSt  evangelical  maxim  of  forgetting 
t"?ds-  CTtrZ’  re  igi°u,  of  giving  merit  its  duf 
P™  , ’ and  embracing  truth  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  GIBBON : Abstract  of  My  Readings. 

°f  "°  importance  to  read  much  except 

for  anv  T„  Vn  f“diPB-  ,If  i(  be  interrupted 
,°  /"y  considerable  time,  it  can  never  be  at- 
'"d  :d  ,wlth  Proper  improvement.  There  are 

MfionWan°HStndy  f°r.°ne  day  Wilh  intense  appli- 
Bu  wisdom  if®6  themselv“  f°r  ‘cn  days  after, 
with  ,•  * c?q«ct,and  must  be  courted 

theanota6?  ? assiduity.  It  was  a saying  of 

without  ?e*S-  'hat  “ m j"  never  opens  a book 
without  reaping  some  advantage  by  it. 

Goldsmith  ( from  the  Chinese) : 
Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  LXXXIII. 
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there  ?°"c*rns,lhe  ?uant><y  of  what  is  to  be  read, 

WOTks  ?m  I1,"8  e ™le>-read  much  but  not  many 
works  (multum  non  multa).  7 

Sir  William  Hamilton. 
imaiiniL  f C aTus«ments  which  can  possibly  be 
toil  gor1nf°-ia  h.ard*w<;rking  man,  after  his  daily 
reading  ln  ltS.  1"t?ryaIs»  there  is  nothing  like 
Have  agtar?tert?lmnF  book’  suPP<>sing  him  to 
the  book  1 f°r  ]}’  anTd  opposing  him  to  have 
ertion  ?-r!au*  . 11  calls  for  no  bodily  ex- 
it n»li*  be  bas  bad  enough  or  too  much. 

wWch  i^S  h-,S  h°me  °f  itS  duIness  and  sameness 
himoi  toZ  °Ut  °f  ten’ is  what  drives 
his  famii  ? tb  t aIe'h°use,  to  his  own  ruin  and 
and  paver  S*  transPorts  him  into  a livelier, 
scene6  anH  ““ii"1*?®  dlversified  and  interesting 
mav  fom^f C-i her eni°ys  himself  there,  he 
as  muc?!c  -rVVlIs  of  the  Present  m°ment  fully 
Seat  !f  he  Were  ever  50  drunk,  with  the 
wUh  hisVm  ge  -f  fi"dinS  hiraself  next  day 
: ntrey  m.his  P°cket,  or  at  least  laid 
and  his  fa  J!fCeSSanJeS  ?nd  com forts  for  himself 
nis  family,— and  without  a headache.  Nay, 


if  the  K t ? hls  next  day’s  work,  and, 
if  the  book  he  has  been  reading  be  anything 
above  the  very  idlest  and  lightest,  gives  him 
something  to  think  of  besides  the  Sere  m” 

-mnr‘lh!i7gery  °f  hiS  evary'day  occupation,- 
euu  C,an  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  return  to 

But  supposing  him  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  book,  and  to  have  alighted 
upon  one  really  good  and  of  a good  class. 
What  a source  of  domestic  enjoyment  is  laid* 
open  ! What  a bond  of  family  union  1 He 
may  read  it  aloud,  or  make  his  wife  read  it,  or 
his  eldest  boy  or  girl,  or  pass  it  round  from 

ronfd-K°,hand\  AH  have  the  of  it;  all 

contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  rest,  and  a 

d»eHng  V ??®mon  .interest  and  pleasure  is  ex- 

shindin  i^c°N  10f  PCOple  like  companion- 

ship  m intellectual  enjoyment.  It  does  more,— 

h£T!!ir  m mUtUaJ  resPect»  and  to  each  among 
them  self-respect— that  corner-stone  of  all  virtue. 

It  furnishes  to  each  the  master-key  by  which  he 

i«L7w„g,m,o  of  his  privi,ege  “ an  intel- 

*'  f “ter  the  sacred  temple  of  his  breast 

WanfaZBi,and  TannCi:lhcrc  a ravished  guest. 

Wander  through  all  the  glories  of  his  mind 
Gaze  upon  all  the  treasures  he  shall  find/  * 


And  while  thus  leading  him  to  look  within  hi, 
own  bosom  for  the  ultimate  sources  of  his  hao- 
piness,  warns  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  cautions 
how  he  defiles  and  desecrates  that  inward  and 
most  glonous  of  temples. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschjl. 
For  general  improvement,  a man  should  read 
whatever  his  immediate  inclination  prompts  him 
o;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  a man  has  a science  to 
lean,,  he  must  regularly  and  resolutely  advance. 
What  we  read  with  inclination  makes  a much 
s ronger  impression.  If  we  read  without  in- 
clination, half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing 
the  attention,  so  there  is  but  one-half  to  be  em- 
ployed on  what  we  read.  If  a man  begins  to 
read  m the  middle  of  a book,  and  feels  an  in- 
clination to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it  to  go  to 
the  beginning.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel  again 
the  inclination.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Boswell's  yohnson , year  1776. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that 
knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the 
grent  or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human 
mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  con- 
versation, whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or 
pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and 
moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the  next 
is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  with  those  examples  which  may  be 
said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by  events  the 
reasonableness  of  opinions. 

Prudence  and  Justice  are  virtues  and  excel- 
lencies of  all  times  and  all  places;  we  are  per- 
petually moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only 
by  chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual 
nature  is  necessary;  our  speculations  upon 
matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leisure  Physi- 
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1 Sta-ue  his  skill  inhydrostatics 
or  dtronomy;  but  his  moral  and  prudential 
character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  b«  ^d  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  Prode™*» 
most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  rna- 
terials  for  conversation;  and  these  purposes  are 
best  served  by  poets,  orators,  andhtstonansa 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Milton . 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you 
read  a book;  In  the  five  or  six  impatient  mm- 
utes  before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready,  who  would 
think  of  taking  up  the  Fairy  Queen  for  a stop- 
gap, or  a volume  of  Bishop  Andrews  s sermons  ? 

B Milton  almost  requires  a solemn  service  of 
music  to  be  played  upon  before  you  enter  upon 
him  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which  who 
listens  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts,  and 

PUw!ntereienings— the  world  shut  out— with  | 
less  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakspeare  enters. 

At  such  a season  the  Tempest,  or  his  own  Win- 
ter’s Tale.— These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid 
reading  aloud— to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to 
some  single  person  listening.  More  than  one— 
and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience. 

Lamb  : 

Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and  Beading. 

Those  who  have  read  of  everything  are 
thought  to  understand  everything  too;  but  it 
is  not  always  so.  Reading  furnishes  the  mind 
only  with  materials  of  knowledge : it  is  think- 
ing that  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  ot 
the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
cram  ourselves  with  a great  load  of  collections  : 
unless  we  chew  them  over  and  over  again  they 
will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment. 

Locke. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading, 
good  company,  and  reflection  must  finish  him. 

Locke. 

I say,  then,  that  books,  taken  indiscriminately, 
are  no  cure  to  the  diseases  and  afflictions  of  the 
mind.  There  is  a world  of  science  necessary  in 
the  taking  of  them.  I have  known  some  peo- 
ple in  great  sorrow  fly  to  a novel,  or  the  last 
light  book  in  fashion.  One  might  as  well  take 
a rose-draught  for  the  plague ! Light  reading 
does  not  do  when  the  heart  is  really  heavy.  I 
am  told  that  Goethe,  when  he  lost  his  son,  took 
to  study  a science  that  was  new  to  him.  Ah  ! 
Goethe  was  a physician  who  knew  what  he  was 
about.  In  a great  grief  like  that,  you  cannot 
tickle  and  divert  the  mind : you  must  wrench  it 
away,  abstract,  absorb— bury  it  in  an  abyss, 
hurry  it  into  a labyrinth.  Therefore,  for  the  ir- 
remediable sorrows  of  middle  life  and  old  age, 
I recommend  a strict  chronic  course  of  science 
and  hard  reasoning — counter-irritation.  Bring 
the  brain  to  act  upon  the  heart  1 If  science  is 
too  much  against  the  grain  (for  we  have  not  all 
got  mathematical  heads),  something  in  the  reach 
wf  the  humblest  understanding,  but  sufficiently 


searching  to  the  highest— a new  langmge- 
The  Caxtons , ch.  xliv. 


I could  wish  to  have  a more  perfect  knowl- 
fseek 

sisasE-. 

how  to  die,  and  live  well. 

„ Has  mens  ad  metas  sudet  oportei  cquus. 

“ I to  this  only  course  w 

Train  up.  and  In  it  only  breathe  my 

do  not  bite  my  nails  ctagTw 

meet  with  in  my  readmg, 
give  them  ovjr.^  ^ ^ rf,  Uni. 

I never  travel  without  teoks^ther 
or  war;  and  yet  sometime Lithout lookingon 

days,  and  sometimes  months,  witto 

them:  I will  read » S in  tie  ► 
or  to-morrow,  or  when  1 P ’ y jnConve- 
terim  time  steals  ^.^10*1 
nienee.  For  it  is  nof'°  ^““content  in  this 
degree  1 please  my  self,  »”?  "st.  „ t0  divert 
consideration,  that  1 nve  Y and 

my  self  with  them  when 
to  call  to  mind  what  an eas  ^ vialicnffl  I 
they  are  to  my  life-  * Human  ioumey,  ari 
have  yet  found  out  for  this  u^derstflnding 
very  much  lament  those  men  o her 

whT  are  unprovided  of  theim  * ]ight 

accept  of  any  other  sort  of  ^ 

soever,  because  this  can  ne  MoNTAIGNb: 

Euays,  Cotton’s  3d 

As  much  company  asl  Sng'be’tter,  and 
much  as  I love  it,  I . reading  than  » 
would  rather  be  employe  * PoPE. 

the  most  agreeable  conversation. 

Multum  legendum  esse  non  mQUlNTILiAN. 

It  is  manifest .that 

to  be  gotten  by  knowledge^  ^ Re,d- 

by  gathering  many  knowl  g ^ p sidneY. 

Reading  is  to  the  mind 
the  body.  As  by  the  one  _ . ^ other* 

strengthened,  and  tbe  mind,  is  Wf 

virtue,  which  is  the  health  of  » But  as  Of 

alive,  cherished,  and  confiro  when  we 

cise becomes tedions andpa  healthj w ,ead^ 
use  of  it  only  as  burdensome 

ant  to  grow  uneasy,  ana  ur  unprove* 

we&apply  ourselves  to  ft,*- 

ment  in  virtue.  £3^***$ 

which  we  gather  from  « dngJ  as 

like  the  health  we  get  *>7 
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engaged  in  an  agreeable  pursuit  that  draws  us 

fatigues  £C!lSUre’  a"d  makes  Us  insensible  of  the 
xatigues  that  accompany  it. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler,  No.  147. 

reSti^lndflnH°Hd  bC  ac5ustomed  to  make  wise 
reflections,  and  draw  curious  conclusions  as  it 
goes  along;  the  habitude  of  which  made  Pliny 

badCT?®"11  that  he  "CVer  read  a *>ook  w 
oad  but  he  drew  some  profit  from  it. 

Sterne. 

weaken*  mr’t  itru?: * bas  sucb  a tendency  to 

the  taellect„»in  y **  R°weis  of  invention;  but 
extensive,  nlf  P°WerS  '".general,  as  a habit  of 

The  acttvittd»nH  °r  read'ng.wilhout  reflection. 
iImt,;L^  y and  force  of  milld  are  gradually 
LnEt  d '?  “frequence  of  disuse;  and,  not 

comHote tost  °th  piTiples  and  0P*n>°ns 
o be  lost  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  and 

discordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas.  P V 
Dugald  Stewart. 
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should  tt.fi  '!lat  not  one  gentleman’s  daughter 
snouJd  read  her  own  tongue;  as  any  one  mav 

to  mI^ICan  h^r  them  When  they  "e  disposed 
word  ouf  °r  a n°VeI'  where  the  least 

d out  of  the  common  road  disconcerts  them. 

Swift. 

of  dLtc?an  “ay  be  eatinS  a11  day,  and  for  want 
readers  nl°n  *S  neT  nour^hed,  so  these  endless 
lectual  food'””  themselv^"  v*m  with  intel- 

Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

or  MteTitf  reSd  cWilh.°Ut  Profil  if  with  die  pen 
stri ikt  L ,°uUr  hand  we  mark  such  ideas  as 

theadv  nosL  'o  n°Yeley>  or  “rrect  those  we 
unless  nniWi’  Rea.dmgsoon  becomes  fatiguing 
tage  or  thar  if  7uWlth  a"  Cye  l°  OUr  own  advan 
ichthe^J  °kerS*  and  when  ^ does  not  en- 
easilv  arn!!;d  Tu  new  ideas5  but  ‘his  habit  is 
afford  th5  c Cd*by  veX/rcise»  and  ‘hen  books 
tiomen  s UreSt  reI,ef  in  the  melancholy 

Zimmermann. 


REASON. 

•h».heVtt,treaSOn  “ more  *°  be  regarded 
inclination  V "T  pre?ent  inclina<ion  i since 

though'we  can  t*  le"8rh  C°me  over  ,0  reason, 

'vilhlnchnation.  ““  "““"aLdison^ 

are^fittesUn^ht  addljess  diemselves  to  our  reason 
lures  - it  il  jf  employed  upon  reasonable  crea- 
te aliats  fHtl,TayS  con«ruous  that  God  should 

■«  W X r*"8  ““  "“°  ? aCknowledg- 

truth.  Atterbury. 

mitthe'nfv.i  ” • ‘ *°  ?ttimpt  ,0  draw  down  or  sub- 
the  contJf.""  °f  God  t0  our  reason ; but,  on 
the  divine  trml,0  I?IS.t?nd  advance  our  reason  to 
■ng  d W “ Piart  of  knowledge,  touch- 

any  delcfen™  W?’ 1 “ 80  far  noting 
whereto Tl.  ^ J^at  I rather  note  an  excess; 

Prerdi«^cVUred,beCaUS'0Ith'”trem' 

have received  frnmKh-  reI«,0B  and  Phi,osoPhy 
ect  from  being  commixed  together,  as 


reHaion^Cb  jindonhledly  will  make  an  heretical 
religion  and  a fabulous  philosophy. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  proper  work  of  man,  the  grand  drift  of 

kindl^d  -fe’  lV°  f°LIow  reason»  that  noble  spark 
kindled  m us  from  heaven.  Barrow. 

..  J”  ,be  iangnage  of  English  philosophy,  the 
and  “nderelanding  are  nearly  iden- 
tical,  and  are  so  used  by  Stewart;  but  in  the 

hft'ht'  Phfi'  °SOph^  °f  Kant  a broad  distinction 
has  been  drawn  between  them.  Reason  is  the 
principle  of  principles ;— [it]  either  specula- 
I P ? yvr,fi«  .every  special1  principle,  orP  prac- 

Son  ‘"-S  the  ProPer  ends  of  human 

action.  . There  are  unquestionably  in  the 
human  mind  certain  necessary  and  unive^d 

oftvidiV’  wblch"  shmi"g  with  an- intrinsic  light 
of  evidence,  are  themselves  above  proof,  but  the 
authority  for  all  mediate  and  contingent  princi- 
pies.  That  which  is  thus  above  rfasonfng  ri 
lhe  reason-  Brand! 

anW.'heNe  “ a pIeas.“re  in  *e  right  exercise  of 
?"/  f {*?  ?*  f°  “Peeially  in  that  of  right  reason- 
mg , which  is  still  the  greater  by  how  much  the 
consequences  are  more  clear  and  the  chains  of 
them  more  long. 

T.  Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Understanding  is  discursive,  and  in  all  its 
judgments  refers  to  some  other  faculty  as  its  ul- 
timate authority.  It  is  the  faculty  of  reflection. 
/teas on  is  fixed,  and  m all  its  decisions  appeals 

t™thSeJfT?*  5.®  fr0U,nd  3nd  substance  of  their 
P P?h'  ,s  the  faculty  of  contemplation.  It  is 
indeed  far  nearer  to  sense  than  to  understanding. 

Coleridge. 

There  are  few  things  reason  can  discover  with 
so  much  certainty  and  ease  as  its  own  insuf- 
ficiency.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Reason  is  always  striving  and  always  at  a loss, 
while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its 
proper  object.  Dryden. 

All  reasoning  is  retrospect;  it  consists  in  the 
application  of  facts  and  principles  previously 
known.  This  will  show  the  very  great  im- 
portance  of  knowledge,  especially  that  kind 
which  is  called  Experience. 

John  Foster:  Knowledge. 

. thread  and  train  of  consequences  in 
intellective  ratiocination  is  often  long,  and 
chained  together  by  divers  links,  which  cannot 
be  done  m imaginative  ratiocination  by  some 
attributed  to  brutes.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In  reasoning  we  recede  as  far  as  possible  from 
sensible  impressions;  and  the  more  general  and 
comprehensive  our  conclusions  and  the  larger 
our  abstractions,  provided  they  are  sustained  by 
sufficient  evidence,  the  more  knowledge  is  ex- 
tended and  the  intellect  improved.  Sensibility 
is  excited,  the  affections  are  awakened,  on  the 
contrary,  on  those  occasions  in  which  we  tread 
back  our  steps,  and,  descending  from  generali* 
ties,  direct  the  attention  to  individual  objects  end 
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particular  events.  We  all  acknowledge,  for  ex- 
ample,  our  constant  exposure  to  death  ; but  it  is 
seldom  we  experience  the  practical  impression 
of  that  weighty  truth,  except  when  we  witness 
the  stroke  of  mortality  actually  inflicted.  We 
universally  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man prospects,  and  the  instability  of  earthly 
distinctions;  but  it  is  when  we  behold  them 
signally  destroyed  and  confounded  that  we  teei 
our  presumption  checked  and  our  hearts  ap- 
palled. Robert  Hall: 

V Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte . 

It  is  not  the  province  of  reason  to  awaken 
new  passions,  or  open  new  sources  of  sensi- 
bility ; but  to  direct  us  in  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  which  nature  has  already  rendered  pleas- 
ing, or  to  determine  among  the  interfering  in- 
clinations and  passions  which  sway  the  mind, 
which  are  the  fittest  to  be  preferred. 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity . 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it 
some  things  which  stand  as  principles,  univer- 
sally agreed  upon;  and  out  of  those  principles, 
which  are  in  themselves  evident,  the  greatest 
moral  duties  we  owe  towards  God  or  man  may, 
without  any  great  difficulty,  be  concluded. 

Hooker. 

There  is  no  opposing  brutal  force  to  the  strata- 
gems of  human  reason.  L’Estrange. 

Reason,  in  the  English  language,  is  some- 
times taken  for  true  and  clear  principle  ; some- 
times for  clear  and  fair  deductions ; sometimes 
for  the  cause,  particularly  the  final  cause. 

Locke. 

In  a creature  whose  thoughts  are  more  than 
the  sands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean,  fancy  and 
passion  must  needs  run  him  into  strange  courses, 
if  reason,  which  is  his  only  star  and  compass, 
be  not  that  he  steers  by.  Locke. 

Pure  reason  or  intuition  holds  a similar  rela- 
tion to  the  understanding  that  perception  holds 
to  sensation.  Morell. 

The  way  to  subject  all  things  to  thyselfe,  is 
to  subject  thyselfe  to  reason  : thou  shalt  govern 
many  if  reason  govern  thee : would st  thou  be 
crowned  the  monarch  of  a little  world  ? com- 
mend thyselfe. 

Quarles:  Enchir.,  ii.  19. 

Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reasonable 
than  to  leave  reasoning  on  things  above  reason. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  a passive,  not  an  active,  power.  . . .It 
is  not  acquirable,  and  it  can  no  otherwise  be 
assisted  than  by  the  suggestions  sought  for  or 
presented.  In  some  degree  it  is  inherent  in 
every  man  not  being  entirely  an  idiot.  ...  In 
itself,  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  our  nature,  it 
is  never  erroneous;  what  we  call  wrong  con- 
clusions being  conclusions  obtained  by  some 
artificial  process  taking  the  place  of  reason, 
...  or  they  are  conclusions  just  in  themselves, 
and  wrong  only  as  regards  the  assumptions  or 


suggestions  out  of  which  they  am*.  It  is  . 
power  which  may.  however,  be  tet.  ^ 

Though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  » 
universally  sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  dj 
yet  it  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon,  and  obeyed, 
where  it  tells  us  what  we  are  not  to  dft^ 

For  a rational  creature  to  conform  hteelfto 
‘he  will  of  God  in  all  things  carries  in Mtj a 
uional  rectitude  or  goodness;  and  to  disobey 
Vop^hu  will  in  anything  impose*, 
obliquity. 

The  word  reason  itself  is  far 
cise  in  its  meaning.  In  ^ffTe 

discourse  it  denotes  the  pmwer  b m 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  6 
wrong,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 

bine  means  for  the  a.tainment  of  a^ 

ends Reason  is 

the  whole  of  those  powcrs  wffich  d ^ 
above  the  brutes,  and  his  intellectual 

nature,  more  especially,  \ wcr  0f 

powers;  sometimes  to  express  tn  P 
deduction  or  argumentation.^  StkWART, 


It  is  an  old  and  true 

may  be  above  our  reason  without^bei  >g  # ^ 
to  it.  Of  this  kind  are  FL  j innu- 
and  the  universal  presence  of  God,  ^ 
merable  other  points. 

There  is  no  way  “ d'fs^^emonma>ion 
reason,  this  rigid  exacter  o 
for  things  which  are  not  capa  e 

How  many  excellent .^doTands^” 
in  the  mind  of  a man  of  wi  om  ^ wArrs. 


a length  of  years  1 Iwas 

Child,”  said  my  fatherJ®^!;hing  by  dint 
young,  "you  think  to  carry  jJLndby,h0* 
of  argument.  But  you  w.  1 find,  ^ ^ c,ear 
little  is  ever  done  in  the 


of  argument,  dui  . , 

very  little  is  ever  done  in  th 
reason.”  Very  little  in d ted ! sofou 

It  is  true  of  almost  all  men,  exc  p 
we  are  taught  of  God,— 

Pleased  while  °ur  reason  * 

And  set  our  judgment  Dy  r— 


And  set  our  judgment  oy  world;  only 

Passion  and  prejudice  gove  ^ part ty 
ader  the  name  of  reason.  " d them 
iligion  and  reason  Join^WESUY: 

11  we  can.  5-  *77°  ■ 

Letter  to  Joseph  Bern  > ^3. 

Wesley's  Select  Letters,  37 

The  unwise  and  ineautious  are  ^ ^ 

to  rush  from  an  error  on  one is ,;nt,lv  took 


ciently  observing  facts,  t th  ^ know  ^ 
mere  accumulation  ^ j vain  labo 

It  is  as  if  men  had  formerly 
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in  threshing  over  and  over  again  the  same 
straw  and  winnowing  the  same  chaff,  and  then 
their  successors  had  resolved  to  discard  these 
processes  altogether,  and  to  bring  home  and 
nse  wneat  and  weeds,  straw,  chaff,  and  grain, 
juat  as  they  grew,  and  without  any  preparation 
a‘alL  Whately: 

Preface  to  Bacon's  Essays . 


REBELLION. 

They  have  been  told  that  their  dissent  from 
violent  measures  is  an  encouragement  to  rebel- 

IcnnwiA/t  Cn  ?,f  ugli!at  PresumPt‘on  and  little 
knowledge  will  hold  a language  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  whole  course  of  history.  Gen- 
eral rebellions  and  revolts  of  an  whole  people 
never  were  encouraged, , now  or  at  any  time. 
They  are  always  provoked. 

t ^ . Burke: 

Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  April  3, 

Insurrection,  never  so  necessary,  is  a most  sad 
necessity ; and  governors  who  wait  for  that  to 
mstract  them  are  surely  getting  into  the  fatalest 

E,7rilgrhemSeIvCS  sons  of  Nox  a"d 

Chaos,  of  blind  Cowardice,  not  of  seeing  Val- 
^ow  can  there  be  any  remedy  in  insur- 
ection?  It  is  a mere  announcement  of  the 
disease, —-visible  now  even  to  sons  of  Night 
Insurrection  usually  gains  little;  usually  wastes 
ow  much  One  of  its  worst  kinds  of  waste, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  is  that  of  irritating 

vrlneXaSraUngmen  a&ainst  each  by 

•._5"CC,done'  7hlch  is  always  sure  to  be  in- 
unfncH  d°ne;  for  vlolence  does  even  justice 
JuslIy-  Carlyle. 
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It  must  always  be  remembered  that  nothing 
can  come  into  the  account  of  recreation  that  is 
not  done  with  delight. 

Locks  : On  Education. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to 
maintain  a constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a 
continual  pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations : for 
all  these  things,  as  they  refresh  a man  when 
weary,  so  they  weaiy  him  when  refreshed. 

South. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders 
of  your  time,  but  choose  such  as  are  healthful, 
recreative,  and  apt  to  refresh  you : but  at  no 
hand  dwell  upon  them. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


RECREATION. 

tina1c?alun  iS  Vntended  t0  the  mind  “ whet- 
hng  is  to  the  scythe,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  it, 

hich  otherwise  would  grow  dull  and  blunt. 

cre^  nnre  0re’  that5>ends  bis  whole  time  in  re- 
creation is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing;  his 

his  steed  starve:  as,  con- 
he  lbat  always  toils  and  never  recreates 
LTl  ?T,ng’  never  whetting;  labouring 
no  edpe°  TV,6  purPosf * • As  g°od  no  scythe  as 

when^L  ^fn  .on  y doth  lbe  work  go  forward 
whet  15  80  reasonably  and  moderately 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

h™e  gfeat  m*n  amonS lhe  ancients  understood 
state  >e  manual  labour  with  affairs  of 

nitv  11  no  Iessening  to  their  dig- 

Y make  the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other. 

Locke. 

will  make  a good  use  of  any  part  of 
crLtL  “1I°W  a larS'  portion  of  it  to  re- 
39  LOCKE- 


REFLECTION. 

There  is  one  art  of  which  every  man  should 
be  master,— the  art  of  reflection. 

Coleridge. 

The  custom  of  frequent  reflection  will  keep 
their  minds  from  running  adrift,  and  call  their 
thoughts  home  from  useless  unattentive  roving. 

Locke  : On  Education. 

Another  fruit  from  the  considering  things  in 
themselves  abstract  from  our  opinions  and  other 
men’s  notions  and  discourses  on  them,  will  be, 
that  each  man  will  pursue  his  thoughts  in  that 
method  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  to  his  apprehension  of 
what  it  suggests  to  him.  Locke. 

When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  pas- 
sion, and  the  various  operations  of  our  minds, 
the  objects  of  our  attention,  either  while  they 
are  present  or  when  they  are  recent  and  fresh  in 
our  memory,  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called  re- 
flection. Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  mind 
directed  towards  things  present.  Reflection  has 
to  do  with  things  past  and  the  ideas  of  them. 
Attention  may  employ  the  organs  of  the  body. 
Reflection  is  purely  a mental  operation. 

T.  Reid. 

REFORM. 

But,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  government  that 
reformation  should  be  early,  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  people  that  it  should  be  temperate.  It  is 
their  interest,  because  a temperate  reform  is 
permanent,  and  because  it  has  a principle  of 
growth.  Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right  to 
leave  room  for  a further  improvement.  It  is 
right  to  consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examine 
the  effect  of  what  we  have  done.  Then  we  can 
proceed  with  confidence,  because  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  intelligence.  Whereas,  in  hot  re- 
formations, in  what  men  more  zealous  than 
considerate  call  making  clear  work , the  whole 
is  generally  so  crude,  so  harsh,  so  indigested, 
mixed  with  so  much  imprudence  and  so  much 
injustice,  so  contrary  to  the  whole  course  of 
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human  nature  and  human  institutions,  that  the 
very  people  who  are  most  eager  for  it  are  among 
the  first  to  grow  disgusted  at  what  they  have 
done.  Then  some  part  of  the  abdicated  griev- 
ance is  recalled  from  its  exile  in  order  to  become 
a corrective  of  the  correction.  Then  the  abuse 
assumes  all  the  credit  and  popularity  of  a re- 
form. The  very  idea  of  purity  and  disinter- 
estedness in  politics  falls  into  disrepute,  and  is 
considered  as  a vision  of  hot  and  inexperienced 
men  ; and  thus  disorders  become  incurable,  not 
by  the  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by  the 
unapt  and  violent  nature  of  the  remedies. 

Burke : 

Speech  on  the  Plan  for  Economical  Reform, 
Feb.  II,  1780* 

Nothing  is  a due  and  adequate  representation 
of  a state,  that  does  not  represent  its  ability,  as 
well  as  its  property.  But  as  ability  is  a vigor- 
ous and  active  principle,  and  as  property  is 
sluggish,  inert,  and  timid,  it  can  never  be  safe 
from  the  invasions  of  ability,  unless  it  be  out 
of  all  proportion  predominant  in  the  represen- 
tation. It  must  be  represented,  too,  in  great 
masses  of  accumulation,  or  it  is  not  rightly  pro- 
tected. The  characteristic  essence  of  property, 
formed  out  of  the  combined  principles  of  its 
acquisition  and  conservation,  is  to  be  unequal. 
The  great  masses,  therefore,  which  excite  envy, 
and  tempt  rapacity,  must  be  put  out  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger.  Then  they  form  a natural 
rampart  about  the  lesser  properties  in  all  their 
gradations.  Burke  : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 1790. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  until  it  comes 
into  the  currency  of  a proverb,  “ To  innovate 
is  not  to  reform.”  Burke. 

We  ought  not  to  be  over- anxious  to  encour- 
age innovation,  in  cases  of  doubtful  improve- 
ment, for  an  old  system  must  ever  have  two 
advantages  over  a new  one : it  is  established, 
and  it  is  understood.  COLTON  : Lacon. 

Our  notions  about  government  are  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  unsettled.  We  have  an  opinion 
about  parliamentary  reform,  though  we  have  not 
arrived  at  that  opinion  by  the  royal  road  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  opened  for  the  explorers  of  polit- 
ical science.  As  we  are  taking  leave,  probably  , 
for  the  last  time,  of  this  controversy,  we  will 
state  very  concisely  what  our  doctrines  are.  On 
some  future  occasion  we  may,  perhaps,  explain 
and  defend  them  at  length.  Our  fervent  wish, 
and,  we  will  add,  our  sanguine  hope,  is  that  we 
may  see  such  a reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  may  render  its  votes  the  express  image 
of  the  opinion  of  the  middle  orders  of  Britain. 
A pecuniary  qualification  we  think  absolutely 
necessary ; and  in  settling  its  amount  our  object 
would  be  to  draw  the  line  in  such  a manner  that 
every  decent  farmer  and  shopkeeper  might  pos- 
sess the  elective  franchise.  We  should  wish  to 
see  an  end  put  to  all  the  advantages  which  par- 
ticular forms  of  property  possess  over  other 
forms,  and  particular  portions  of  property  over 
other  equal  portions.  And  this  would  content 


us.  Such  a reform  would,  according  to  Mr. 
Mill,  establish  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and 
leave  the  community  without  protection  and  ex- 
posed  to  all  the  evils  of  unbridled  power.  Most 
willingly  would  we  stake  the  whole  controversy 
between  us  on  the  success  of  the  expenmert 
which  we  propose. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Utilitarian  Theory  of  Govemmm, 
Oct.  1829. 

Turn  where  we  may,  within,  around,  the  voice 
of  great  events  is  proclaiming  to  us,  Reform, 
thafyou  may  preserve  ! Now.  therefore,  wh 

ter  to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  hngs  now  ^ 
we  see  on  every  side  ancient 
verted  and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  w 
Z heart  ofVgland  is  still  .sound  now  trtd 
old  feelings  and  old  assoc.at.oas  retain  »po« 
and  a charm  which  may  too  Pass  a«|, 

now  in  this  your  accepted  time,  now 
the  day  of  your  salvation,  take  counse s , 
prejudice,  not  of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  W ® 
ousJ  pride  of  a fatal  cons.stency  but  ^.sto^ 
of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are 
signs  of  this  most  portentous  ' with 
in  a manner  worthy  of  the 


in  a manner  worthy  01  tne  ^ 

which  this  great  debate  has  been  * 
and  of  the  long  remembrance  whj  ^ 
leave  behind.  Renew  ^ y°U.*  lf  Save  the 
Save  property,  divided  governable 

multitude,  endangered  by  its  ow » J.  by 
passions.  Save  the  anstoc  cy*  greatest 

its  own  unpopular  P?wen  ■ community 

and  fairest  and  most  may  in 

that  ever  existed  from  calamit  heritage0f 

a few  days  sweep  away  all  t The  dan. 

so  many  ages  of  wisdom  and g J7  u bill 

ger  is  terrible.  The  time  is  shorty  ^ rf 
should  be  rejected,  I Pray  . it  may  ever  re- 
those  who  concur  m reJ^ct  S i gy  rem0rse, 
member  their 

amidst  the  wreck  of  aws  >he  c ^ dis 
ranks,  the  spoliation  of  properly, 
solution  of  social  order.,  MacauuY: 

Sp'tch  on  Parliamentary  R'f"*- 

March  2,  1831.  nt 

Nothing,  I firmly  Wte«' 1 “V^ond  Bin 
the  passing  of  this  notie  aw,  it>  and  the 
of  Rights.  [Murmurs.]  «*•  WM  long  «> 
nation  calls  flights,  to  Greater  Ch»; 

it,  this  second  Bill  ot  Kig  , The  „cat  1831 
ter  of  the  Liberties  of  En®la"f  ‘ le  of 

will,  1 trust,  exhibit  the  &*  “*™pd  flight- 

manner  in  which  it  be  oov  from  old  «* 

ened  people  to  punfy  I P®  Woodshed, 
deeply -seated  abuses,  w points  fre^l 

out  violence,  without 

debated,  all  the  forms  °f  seM  (rlde  not 

punctiliously  observed,  industry 
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for  a moment  interrupted,  the  authority  of  law 
not  for  a moment  suspended.  These  are  things  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud.  These  are  things 
which  swell  the  heart  up  with  a good  hope  for 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  I cannot  but  antici- 
pate a long  series  of  happy  years;  of  years 
during  which  a parental  government  will  be 
firmly  supported  by  a grateful  nation ; of  years 
during  which  war,  if  war  should  be  inevitable, 
will  find  us  an  united  people;  of  years  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  the  progress  of  arts, 
by  the  improvement  of  laws,  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  public  resources,  by  the  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens,  by  all  those  victories  of 
peace  in  which,  far  more  than  in  any  military 
successes,  consists  the  true  felicity  of  states,  and 
the  true  glory  of  statesmen.  With  such  hopes, 
Sir,  and  such  feelings,  I give  my  cordial  assent 
to  the  second  reading  of  a bill  which  I consider 
as  in  itself  deserving  of  the  warmest  approba- 
tion, and  as  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  repose  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  throne. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform , July  5, 
1831. 

Sir,  there  is  no  reaction ; and  there  will  be 
no  reaction.  All  that  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  convinces  me  only  that  those  who  are 
now,  for  the  second  time,  raising  this  cry,  know 
nothing  of  the  crisis  in  which  they  are  called  on 
to  act,  or  of  the  nation  which  they  aspire  to 
govern.  All  their  opinions  respecting  this  bill 
are  founded  on  one  great  error.  They  imagine 
that  the  public  feeling  concerning  Reform  is  a 
mere  whim  which  sprang  up  suddenly  out  of 
nothing  and  which  will  as  suddenly  vanish  into 
nothing.  They,  therefore,  confidently  expect  a 
reaction.  They  are  always  looking  out  for  a 
reaction.  Everything  that  they  see  or  that  they 
hear  they  construe  into  a sign  of  the  approach 
of  this  reaction.  They  resemble  the  man  in 
Horace  who  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ex- 
pecting that  it  will  every  moment  pass  by  and 
leave  him  a clear  passage,  not  knowing  the 
depth  and  abundance  of  the  fountain  which 
feeds  it,  not  knowing  that  it  flows,  and  will  flow 
on  forever.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform , Sept. 

20,  1831. 

That  advice  so  pernicious  will  not  be  followed, 
I am  well  assured ; yet  I cannot  but  listen  to  it 
with  uneasiness.  I cannot  but  wonder  that  it 
should  proceed  from  the  lips  of  men  who  are 
constantly  lecturing  us  on  the  duty  of  consult- 
ing history  and  experience.  Have  they  never 
heard  what  effects  counsels  like  their  own, 
when  too  faithfully  followed,  have  produced? 
Have  they  never  visited  that  neighbouring 
country  which  still  presents  to  the  eye,  even 
of  a passing  stranger,  the  signs  of  a great 
dissolution  and  renovation  of  society?  Have 
they  never  walked  by  those  stately  mansions, 
now  sinking  into  decay  and  portioned  out  into 
lodging-rooms,  which  line  the  silent  streets  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ? Have  they  never 


seen  the  ruins  of  those  castles  whose  terraces 
and  gardens  overhang  the  Loire  ? Have  they 
never  heard  that  from  those  magnificent  hotels, 
from  those  ancient  castles,  an  aristocracy  as 
splendid,  as  brave,  as  proud,  as  accomplished, 
as  ever  Europe  saw,  was  driven  forth  to  exile 
and  beggary,  to  implore  the  charity  of  hostile 
governments  and  hostile  creeds,  to  cut  wood  in 
the  back  settlements  of  America,  or  to  teach 
French  in  the  school-rooms  of  London  ? And 
why  were  those  haughty  nobles  destroyed  with 
that  utter  destruction?  Why  were  they  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  titles 
abolished,  their  escutcheons  defaced,  their  parks 
wasted,  their  palaces  dismantled,  their  heritage 
given  to  strangers  ? Because  they  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  no  discernment  of  the 
signs  of  their  time ; because,  ii  the  pride  and 
narrowness  of  their  hearts,  they  called  those 
whose  warnings  might  have  saved  them  theo- 
rists and  speculators ; because  they  refused  all 
concession  till  the  time  had  arrived  when  no 
concession  would  avail. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform , Sept. 

20,  1831. 

What  then  can  you  do  to  bring  back  those 
times  when  the  constitution  of  this  house  was 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  people?  Even 
as  much  as  Strafford  and  Laud  could  do  to 
bring  back  the  days  of  the  Tudors;  as  much  as 
Bonner  and  Gardiner  could  do  to  bring  back 
the  days  of  Hildebrand;  as  much  as  Villdle 
and  Polignac  could  do  to  bring  back  the  days 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  You  may  make  the 
change  tedious ; you  may  make  it  violent ; you 
may — God  in  his  mercy  forbid ! — you  may  make 
it  bloody ; but  avert  it  you  cannot.  Agitations 
of  the  public  mind  so  deep  and  so  long  con- 
tinued as  those  which  we  have  witnessed  do  not 
end  in  nothing.  In  peace  or  in  convulsion,  by 
the  law  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  through  the  Par- 
liament or  over  the  Parliament,  Reform  must 
be  carried.  Therefore  be  content  to  guide  that 
movement  which  you  cannot  stop.  Fling  wide 
the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will  enter 
through  the  breach.  Then  will  it  still  be,  as 
it  has  hitherto  been,  the  peculiar  glory  of  our 
constitution  that,  though  not  exempt  from  the 
decay  which  is  wrought  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  the  lapse  of  time,  in  all  the  proud- 
est works  of  human  power  and  wisdom,  it  yet 
contains  within  it  the  means  of  self- reparation. 
Then  will  England  add  to  her  manifold  titles 
of  glory  this,  the  noblest  and  purest  of  all, — 
that  every  blessing  which  other  nations  have 
been  forced  to  seek,  and  have  too  often  sought 
in  vain,  by  means  of  violent  and  bloody  revo- 
lution, she  will  have  attained  by  a peaceful  and 
lawful  Reform.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform , Dec. 
16,  1831. 

Among  the  many  fallacies  of  the  day  that 
pass  unquestioned,  there  is  none  more  general 
nor  more  fallacious  than  that  innovation  is  pop- 
ular. The  truth  is,  that  a judicious  innovator  is 
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likely  to  be,  at  least  for  a time,  the  most  unpop- 
ular  mao  in  the  universe:  he  will  be  hated  by 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  old  evils;  he  will 
be  disliked  by  the  timid  and  the  lazy,  who  dread 
the  peril  and  the  trouble  of  change ; and  he i will 
receive  little  favour  from  those  most  conscious 
of  the  evil,  because  his  remedies  will  not  act  as 
a charm  and  remove  in  an  instant  the  accumu- 
latedUls  of  centuries.  ...  Some  persons  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  all  men  the  love 
of  ease  is  far  superior  to  the  love  of  change , in 
the  serious  concerns  of  life,  novelty  is  never 
desired  for  its  own  sake;  then,  habit  becomes  a 
second  nature,  and  it  is  only  the  positive  press- 
ure  of  evil  that  can  drive  us  to  alteration.  We 
do  find  men  occasionally  rash  and  insatiable  m 
changing;  but  this  is  only  from  their  being  im- 
patient under  the  sense  of  real  evils,  and  in 

error  as  to  remedies. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor:  The  Bishop . 

It  is  commonly  and  truly  said,  when  any  new 
and  untried  measure  is  proposed,  that  we  can- 
not fully  estimate  the  inconveniences  it  may 
lead  to  in  practice ; but  we  are  convinced  this 
is  even  still  more  the  case  with  any  system 
which  has  long  been  in  operation. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Innervations. 


reformation. 


The  Pagan  converts  mention  this  great  refor- 
mation of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sin- 
ners, with  that  sudden  and  surprising  change 
which  the  Christian  religion  made  in  the  lives 
of  the  most  profligate.  Addison. 

In  regard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our 
danger  present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to 
God,  and  every  man  reform  his  own  ways. 

Lord  Bacon. 

There  have  been  known  to  be  men,  otherwise 
corrupt  and  vicious,  who,  when  great  trust  was 
put  in  them,  have  called  forth  principles  of 
honour  latent  in  their  minds;  and  men  who 
were  nursed,  in  a manner,  in  corruption  have 
been  not  only  great  reformers  by  institution,  but 
greater  reformers  by  the  example  of  their  own 
conduct.  Burke  : . 

Impeachment  of  W.  Hastings. 

Reform,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home. 
Once  well  at  home,  how  will  it  radiate  out- 
wards, irrepressible,  into  all  that  we  touch  and 
handle,  speak  and  work;  kindling  ever  new 
light  by  incalculable  contagion,  spreading,  in 
geometric  ratio,  far  and  wide,  doing  good  only 
wherever  it  spreads,  and  not  evil. 

Carlyle. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unreformed 
person  are,  Christ  died  for  him,  because  he  died 
tor  all : only  he  must  reform  and  forsake  his 
sins,  or  ;ilse  he  shall  never  receive  benefit  of  his 
death.  Hammond. 


As  all  error  is  meanness,  rt  is  incumbent  <m 
every  man  who  consults  his  own  dignity,  to 
rltmctTas  soon  as  he  discovers  it,  without 
fearing  any  censure  so  much  as  that  of  his  own 

5 As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries 

6 be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who 

Qsstt&Ss, 

for  what  other  cause  can  produce  11 1?  ^ 

fore  that  feels  himself  alarmed  y 
science,  anxious  for  the  attainmen 
state,  and  afflicted  by  the  memor,  of talg 
faults,  may  justly  conclud  tJ^tirement 

of  repentance  is  begun,  and  hope  , ^ 
and  prayer,  the  natural  an  g ess  Upon 
strengthening  his  convlc  *°J1’  di  inPe  presence 
his  mind  such  a sense  c >f  the  dmn< 
as  may  overrower  the  blan  from  oM 

delights,  and  enable  him « “ death  sU\  set 

temptation.  s JohnsoN:  No. . .a 

Bad  men  excuse  their  faults, 
leave  them. 


I shall  distinguish  such  as  1.  An- 

hinderers  of  reformat , on  ,nto  three  so 

tiquanans  (for  so  I ha  1 , and  tauU- 

Maro, 

Tf'-r-:"-"1'"."1?-"" 

Times  are  changed.  Mei « that  improve- 

me  a practical  improvement,  an  e >, 
ment  1 will  do  my  best  to^  PalMeRSTON- 
. . £ nation^ 

Reformation  is  a "work  ® 'm^e  cannot  be 
taste,  however  wrong  yield  * >'"l! 

totally  changed  at  once ; w ^ hold  on 
to  the  prepossession  which  n people  w 

the  mind,  and  we  Xndffl em  if  endeavon*1 
adopt  what  would  offend  “em 
to  be  introduced  by  v’ole”I  S'HUA  REYNOLDS- 

° J • ht  have  for- 
As  he  forbore  one  act,  so  h®  “S  and  so  en 
borne  another,  and  »h«**^edi  and  at 

‘IrdfieM  extinguished,  die  habit  i«^  ^ 

cannot  reform  their  lives 
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vicious  habits,  never  so  much  as  attempt,  en- 
deavour, or  go  about  it.  South. 

, nJS  D<?  “ucb  the  being  exempt  from 
faults,  as  the  having  overcome  them,  that  is  an 
advantage  to  usj  it  being  with  the  follies  of 
the  mind  as  with  the  weeds  of  a field,  which  if 
destroyed  and  consumed  upon  the  place  where 
they  grow,  enrich  and  improve  it  more  than  if 
none  had  ever  sprung  there.  Swift. 

A good  man  will  go  a little  out  of  his  road  to 
reduce  the  wandering  traveller;  but,  if  he  will 
not  return,  it  will  be  an  unreasonable  compli- 
ance to  go  along  with  him  to  the  end  of  his 
wandering.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  vice  is  like  a 
man  laid  fast  in  a bog,  who  by  a faint  and  lazy 
struggling  to  get  out  does  but  spend  his  strength 
to  no  purpose,  and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  into 
« : the  only  way  is,  by  a resolute  and  vigorous 
etfort  to  spring  out,  if  possible,  at  once.  When 
men  are  sorely  urged  and  pressed,  they  find  a 
power  in  themselves  which  they  thought  they 
had  not.  Tillotson  : Sermons. 

Nothing  but  a steady  resolution  brought  to 
practice  ; God’s  grace  used ; his  commandments 

♦W  -n  and  bls  Pardon  begged ; nothing  but 
his  will  entitle  you  to  God’s  acceptance. 

Wake. 

Though  few  men  are  likely  to  be  called  on  to 
take  part  in  the  reformation  of  any  public  in- 
® l,t"t;°fns»  yet  there  « no  one  of  us  but  what 
ought  to  engage  in  the  important  work  of  self- 
«nrV and  accordi"g  to  the  well-known 
p overb.  If  each  would  sweep  before  his  own 
door,  we  should  have  a clean  street.”  Some 
ay  have  more,  and  some  less,  of  dust  and 
er  nuisances  to  sweep  away;  some  of  one 
kind,  and  some  of  another.  But  those  who 

thevci! 6 \Tl  do  have  something  to  do ; and 

tbJ  ?ou  d 11  an  encouragement  to  do  it, 
ofsm  i?yCMni.S<l-  easiJy  remedy  the  beginnings 

all  evils  before  they  have  accumulated  into 
/m£r?al  °ne\  ®ef?in  reforming,  therefore,  at 
Hn.ici  ^roc^  in  reforming  steadily  and  cau- 
s y»  and  S°  on  reforming  forever. 

Whately  * 

Anno*-  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Innovations. 
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eminent  for  learning  and  knowledge  were  like- 
wise the  most  eminent  for  their  adherence  to 
the  religion  of  their  country. 

I might  produce  very  shining  examples  from 
among  the  clergy;  but  because  priestcraft  is  the 

™\Cry  ?,f  CVe,7  cavi,lin£>  empty  scribbler, 
I shall  show  that  all  the  laymen  who  have  ex- 
erted a more  ordinary  genius  in  their  writings 
and  were  the  glory  of  their  times  were  men 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality  and 
the  prospect  of  future  rewards,  and  men  who 
lived  m a dutiful  submission  to  all  the  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion. 

Adeison  : Toiler,  No.  267. 
Sombrinus  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow. 
He  thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad 
and  disconsolate.  He  looks  on  a sudden  fit  of 
laughter  as  a breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An 
innocent  jest  startles  him  like  blasphemy.  Tell 
him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a title  of  hon- 
our, he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes;  describe  a 
public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head ; show  him 
a gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself.  All  the  lit- 
tle  ornaments  of  life  are  pomps  and  vanities. 
Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is  scan- 
dahzed  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  child- 
hood for  being  playful.  He  sits  at  a christening, 
or  a marriage-feast,  as  at  a funeral ; sighs  at  the 
conclusion  of  a merry  story,  and  grows  devout 
when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant. 
After  all,  Sombrinus  is  a religious  man,  and 
would  have  behaved  himself  very  properly  had 
he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a general 
persecution. 

Addison  : spectator , No.  494. 


RELIGION. 

in  Bu.t*eJ?  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls 
jn  with  this  natural  greatness  and  dignity  of 
n .man,  nature  so  much  as  religion,  which  does 
Promise  the  entire  refinement  of  the 
glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the 

“nmortahty  of  both. 

Addison  : Toiler,  No.  108. 

I have  hinted  in  some  former  Papers,  that  the 
5 a CSt  ^d  °f  men  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
rtk  * in  Rome  and  Greece,  were 

cnowned  for  their  piety  and  virtue.  It  is  now 
to  show  how  111056  in  our  own 
nation  that  have  been  unquestionably  the  most 


It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our 
minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to 
aim  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  at  some 
laudable  end,  whether  it  be  to  the  glory  of  our 
Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  benefit  of 
our  own  souls.  Addison. 

The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel  are 
a more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  any 
miracle.  Atterbury. 

As  our  advantages  towards  practising  and 
promoting  piety  and  virtue  were  greater  than 
those  of  other  men,  so  will  our  excuse  be  less 
if  we  neglect  to  make  use  of  them.  We  cannot 
plead,  in  abatement  of  our  guilt,  that  we  were 
ignorant  of  our  duty  under  the  prepossession 
of  ill  habits  and  the  bias  of  a wrong  education. 

Atterbury. 

Lukewarm  persons  think  they  may  accommo- 
date points  of  religion  by  middle  ways  and  witty 
reconcilements ; as  if  they  would  make  an  arbi- 
tratement  between  God  and  man. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Our  Saviour  hath  enjoined  us  a reasonable 
service : all  his  laws  are  in  themselves  con  • 
ducible  to  the  temporal  interest  of  them  that 
observe  them.  Bentley. 

When  in  our  days  religion  is  made  a political 
engine,  she  exposes  herself  to  having  her  sacred 
character  foigotten.  The  most  tolerant  become 
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intolerant  towards  her.  Believers  who  believe 
something  else  besides  what  she  teaches  retaliate 
by  attacking  her  in  the  very  sanctuary  itself. 

B&KANCiERi 

I have  no  pleasure  in  a public  investigation 
of  even  points  of  law  that  require  me  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Few  men  who 
think  seriously  in  regard  to  it  are  over  ready  to 
tttter  what  they  think  in  mixed  assemblies.  Few 
Hen  who  think  with  the  greatest  attention  upon 
k,  and  are  happiest  in  always  expressing  pre- 
cisely what  they  think,  are  over  willing  to  trust 
themselves  with  it  in  a debate  like  this.  In  a 
contest  for  victory  we  are  not  always  masters  of 
our  language,  not  always  perhaps  followers  of 
our  principles.  Though  the  subject,  and  the 
duty  we  owe  to  it,  require  us  to  weigh  our 
words  “ in  scales  of  gold,”  yet  light  words  that 
will  not  bear  the  weighing  may  thoughtlessly 
escape,  to  our  own  prejudice,  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  words  alloyed  below  the  standard  may 
be  hastily  uttered,  to  the  prejudice  and  dishon- 
our of  religion  itself. 

Horace  Binney  . 

Argument , Vidal  v.  The  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1844,  68. 

A second  offence  is  that  of  heresy,  which  con- 
sists not  in  a total  denial  of  Christianity,  but  of 
some  of  its  essential  doctrines,  publicly  and 
obstinately  avowed. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  : Commentaries. 


At  my  devotion  I love  to  use  the  civility  of 
my  knee,  my  hat,  and  hand,  with  all  those  out- 
ward and  sensible  motions  which  may  express  or 
promote  my  invisible  devotion.  I should  violate 
my  own  arm  rather  than  a church ; nor  willingly 
deface  the  memory  of  saint  or  martyr.  At  the 
sight  of  a cross  or  crucifix  I can  dispense  with 
my  hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  or  memory 
of  my  Saviour.  I cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather 
pity,  the  fruitless  journeys  of  pilgrims,  nor  con- 
temn the  miserable  condition  of  friars;  for, 
though  misplaced  in  circumstances,  there  is 
something  in  it  of  devotion.  I could  never  hear 
the  Ave  Mary  bell  without  an  elevation;  or 
think  it  a sufficient  warrant,  because  they  erred 
in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err  in  all,  that  is, 
in  silence  and  dumb  contempt : whilst  therefore 
they  directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I offered 
mine  to  God,  and  rectified  the  errors  of  their 
prayers  by  rightly  ordering  mine  own.  At  a 
solemn  procession  I have  wept  abundantly,  while 
my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice, 
have  fallen  into  an  access  of  scorn  and  laughter. 

Sir  T.  Browne: 
Religio  Medici , Pt.  I.,  iii. 

All  the  principal  religions  in  Europe  stand 
upon  one  common  bottom.  The  support  that 
the  whole,  or  the  favoured  parts,  may  have  in  the 
secret  dispensations  of  Providence,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say;  but,  humanly  speaking,  they  are 
all  prescriptive  religions.  They  have  all  stood 
long  enough  to  make  prescription,  and  its  chain 
of  legitimate  prejudices,  their  chief  stay.  The 
people  who  compose  the  four  grand  divisions 


of  Christianity  have  now  their  religion  as  an 
habit,  and  upon  authority,  and  not  on  disputa- 
tion; as  all  men  who  have  their  rehpon  de. 

rived  from  their  parents  and  the  fruits  of  educa- 
tion must  have  it;  however  the  one  more  Hum 

the  other  may  be  able  to  reconcile  his  faith  to 
his  own  reason  or  to  that  of  other  men. 

Burke: 

Letter  to  Wuliam  Smith, 
Religion,  which  in  Alfred’s  father  » 
prejudicial  to  affairs,  without  being  in  to  « 
all  inferior  in  its  seal  and  fervour,  was  “ * 
more  enlarged  and  noble  tod  j far  fmm  tong 
a prejudice  to  his  government,  it .seems  to 
been  the  principle  that  supported  to  >"» 
many  fatigues,  and  fed  like  an  abundant 
his  civil  and  military  virtues.  To  te  'e  'P 
exercises  and  studies  he  devoted  a M thud  put 
of  his  time.  Airidpnmt  0f  English  m* 

Religion,  to  have  any  force  on 

standings,— indeed,  to  exist  at  all, -must  be  s P 

posed  paramount  to  law,  and  indepcndcntj^  » 
substance  upon  any  human  mstitu  ^ ^ 

would  be  the  absurdest  thing  in  the  ■ ’ ot 
acknowledged  cheat.  it, 

believed  because  the  laws  have  esta 
but  it  is  established  because  the  lea  mg  ^ ^ (q 
the  community  have  previously^bel^ 

betrUe‘  Tract  on  the  Popery  Lm. 

But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not 0 ji C ause° th e ac- 
prayer  that  we  offer  to  the  F __roy 

ceptable  homage  of  our  mtional  nafcre , J 
Lords,  in  this  House,  at  this  bn,™' Lni  £ d( 
in  every  place  where  Hiscommand  ^1 

His  worship  is  f^^-^shallhardlybc 
must  boldly  say  (and  I th 1 pa 

contradicted  by  your  ^P^  salljthat 
sons  versed  in  the  law  wh  ch  guides  £ 

the  highest  fct  of  religion,  aud  ^the 


the  highest  act  ot  reiigm»,  ’ is  an 
homage  which  we  can  and  oug  _ PJ  ftf  ^ 
imitation  of  the  Divine  P -Affections,  and 
such  a nature  can  imitate  sue  F ke  our 
that  by  this  means  alone  we  can  m 
homage  acceptable  to  Him.  n0t  forget 

My  Lords,  in  His  temp  js  justice, 

that  His  most  distinguished  attn^ 

and  that  the  first  link  m th  . justice; 

are  held  to  the  Supreme  J j ^pre- 

and  that  it  is  m this  solemn  f®pHim  praise, 
sentative  justice  we  may Jfj gitate  His  to* 
because  we  can  here  best 
attributes' 

• u ftmr  we  fed  lD' 
We  know,  and,  what • » **"  0f  civil  so*?, 
wardly,  that  religion  is  «he  too  ^ ^ com(„n. 
and  the  source  of  all  good 1 d 0[  this,  to 

In  England  we  are  so  convm  a which  the 
there  is  no  rust  of  supershhon,^  mindm,gbl 
accumulated  absurdity  of  0f  ages,  tl* 

SSte  rcKStcall  in  an  enemy 10 
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substance  of  any  system  to  remove  its  corrup- 
Hons  to  supply  its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its  con- 
struction. If  our  religious  tenets  should  ever 
want  a further  elucidation,  we  shall  not  call  on 
atheism  to  explain,  them.  We  shall  not  light 
UP  °tui r temple  from  that  unhallowed  fire.  It 
will  be  illuminated  with  other  lights. 

D - . Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France 

179°. 

We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that 
man  is  by  his  constitution  a religious  animal  • 
that  atheism  is  against,  not  only  our  reason,  but 
our  instincts ; and  that  it  cannot  prevail  long 
But  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot,  and  in  a drunken 
delirium  from  the  hot  spirit  drawn  out  of  the 
alembic  of  hell,  which  in  France  is  now  so 
furiously  boiling,  we  should  uncover  our  naked- 
"f*8’  1 7 growing  off  that  Christian  religion 
whicn  has  hitherto  been  our  boast  and  comfort, 
and  one  great  source  of  civilization  among  us 
and  among  many  other  nations,  we  are  appre- 
hensive (being  well  aware  that  the  mind  will  not 
endure  a void)  that  some  uncouth,  pernicious, 
and  degrading  superstition  might  take  place  of 
’t.  Burke  • 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France \ 

The  English  people  are  satisfied  that  to  the 
great  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as  necessary 
as  its  instructions.  They,  too,  are  among  the 
unhappy  They  feel  personal  pain  and  domestic 
sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are 
subject  to  pay  their  full  contributions  levied  on 
mortality.  They  want  this  sovereign  balm  under  ' 
their  gnawing  cares  and  anxieties,  which,  being  I 
less  conversant  about  the  limited  wants  of  ani-  < 
ma1  hfe,  range  without  limit  and  are  diversified 
by  infinite  combinations  in  the  wild  and  un- 
bounded regions  of  imagination. 

_ . Burke  : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France.  s 

Religion  is  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  being  c 
T Pro™?*  or  the  duty  of  a Christian  tl 
agistrate,  that  it  is,  and  it  ought  to  be,  not  only 
his  care,  but  the  principal  thing  in  his  care:  t] 

because  it  is  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  human 
sooety  and  lts  object  the  supreme  good,  the  S 
ultimate  end  and  object  of  man  himself.  The 
gistrate,  rwbo  *s  a man>  an(*  charged  with  the 
concerns  °f  men,  and  to  whom  very  specially  1 
nothing  human  is  remote  and  indifferent,  has  a 
nght  and  a duty  to  watch  over  it  with  an  un-  e' 
ceding  vigrinnee,  to  protect>  t0  promote,  to  for-  ? 
mell  by.  every  rational,  just,  and  prudent 
Sbr.^’  i!- “ principally  his  duty  to  prevent  the  fa 
abuses  which  grow  out  of  every  strong  and  effi-  ,n 
«ent  pnnciple  that  actuates  the  human  mind.  Pa 
^ rehgion  is  one  of  the  bonds  of  society,  he  m 

defirL*  h t0  be  made  Pretext  of  ar 

cuSvy  g peace»  order>  liberty,  and  its  se-  sn 
y • Burke  : ex 

Speech  on  the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians,  fn 
May  n,  1792.  inj 

Ispeak  for  myself:  I do  not  wish  any  man  — 
W be  converted  from  his  sect.  The  distinc-  it 


t !oe2  WC  hT  refonned  from  animosity 
-r  S ^ l ?ay  **  even  useful  t0  the  cause 
n ^/nOr0n‘  moderate  contention  they 

t ^eas  .people  who  change, 

rt  2 ~ ^ .conviction  (a  thing  now 

)’■  ^e  rfkgion  of  their  early  preju- 

fhmn  KCSpeCia  >I-lf  l,he  conversi°n  is  brought 
about  by  any  political  machine,  are  very  apt  to 

SSfK?  T°-  indifference,  laxity,  and  often 
downright  atheism.  Burke: 

it  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies , Oct.  1793, 

it  • lhey  "ho,have  made  but  superficial  studies 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  human  mind  have 
! befn  taught  to  look  on  religious  opinions  as  the 
only  cause  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and  sectarian 
> Propagation.  But  there  is  no  doctrine  whatever 
on  which  men  can  warm,  that  is  not  capable  of 
, !he  very  same  effect.  The  social  nature  of  man 
impels  him  to  propagate  his  principles,  as  much 
’ f?  P^iSf1  impulses  urge  him  to  propagate  his 
! Jhe  passions  give  zeal  and  vehemence. 

The  understanding  bestows  design  and  system. 
The  whole  man  moves  under  the  discipline 
of  his  opinions.  Religion  is  among  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  enthusiasm.  When  anything 
concerning  it  becomes  an  object  of  much  medi- 
tation,  it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  mind. 

I hey  who  do  not  love  religion  hate  it.  The 
rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor  the  Author  of  their 
bemg  They  hate  Him  “with  all  their  heart, 
with  all  their  mind,  with  all  their  soul,  and  with 
all  their  strength.”  He  never  presents  Himself  to 
their  thoughts  but  to  menace  and  alarm  them. 

1 hey  cannot  strike  the  sun  out  of  heaven,  but 
they  are  able  to  raise  a smouldering  smoke  that 
obscures  him  from  their  own  eyes. 

Burke : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  II. 

Religion  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to 
raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will 
| cease,  when  he  will  be  equal,  and  may  be  more 
than  equal  by  virtue.  Burke. 

It  seems  to  me  a great  truth,  that  human 
things  cannot  stand  on  selfishness,  mechanical 
utilities,  economics,  and  law  courts;  that  if 
there  be  not  a religious  element  in  the  relations 
of  men,  such  relations  are  miserable  and  doomed 
to  rain-  Carlyle. 


Religion  in  most  countries — more  or  less  in 
every  country— is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and 
should  be, — a thousand-voiced  psalm  from  the 
heart  of  man  to  his  invisible  Father,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  goodness,  beauty,  truth,  and  revealed 
1 in  every  revelation  of  these;  but  for  the  most 
part  a wise,  prudential  feeling,  grounded  on 
mere  calculation ; a matter,  as  all  others  now 
are,  of  expediency  and  utility;  whereby  some 
smaller  quantum  of  earthly  enjoyment  may  be 
exchanged  for  a far  larger  quantum  of  celestial 
enjoyment.  Thus  religion,  too,  is  profit,  a work- 
ing for  wages ; not  reverence,  but  vulgar  hope 
or  fear.  Many,  we  know — very  many,  we  hope 
-—are  still  religious  in  a far  different  sense ; were 
it  not  so,  our  case  were  too  desperate : but  to 
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witness  that  such  is  the  temper  of  the  times,  we 
take  any  calm  observant  man,  who  agrees  or 
disagrees  in  our  feeling  on  the  matter,  and  ask 
him  whether  our  view  of  it  is  not  in  general 
well  founded.  Carlyle. 

Religion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  closets, 
nor  restrained  to  sullen  retirement.  These  are 
the  gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by  which 
she  endeavours  to  break  those  chains  of  benevo- 
lence and  social  affection  that  link  the  welfare 
of  every  particular  with  that  of  the  whole.  Re- 
member that  the  greatest  honour  you  can  pay  to 
the  Author  of  your  being  is  by  such  a cheerful 
behaviour  as  discovers  a mind  satisfied  with  his 
dispensations. 

Elizabeth  Carter  : Rambler , No.  44. 

It  is  a vain  charge  men  bring  against  the 
divine  precepts,  that  they  are  rigorous,  severe, 
difficult;  when,  besides  the  contradiction  to  our 
Saviour,  who  tells  us  his  “ yoke  is  easy”  and  his 
“burthen  light,”  they  thwart  their  own  calm 
reason  and  judgment.  Is  there  not  more  diffi- 
culty to  be  vicious,  covetous,  violent,  cruel,  than 
to  be  virtuous,  charitable,  kind  ? Doth  the  will 
of  God  enjoin  that  that  is  not  conformable  to 
right  reason,  and  secretly  delightful  in  the  exer- 
cise and  issue?  And,  on  the  contrary,  what 
doth  Satan  and  the  world  engage  us  in,  that  is 
not  full  of  molestation  and  hazard  ? Is  it  a 
sweet  and  comely  thing  to  combat  continually 
against  our  own  consciences,  and  resist  our  own 
light,  and  commence  a perpetual  quarrel  against 
ourselves,  as  we  ordinarily  do  when  we  sin  ? 

CHARNOCK:  Attributes . 

Let  us  appeal  to  ourselves,  whether  we  are 
not  more  unwilling  to  secret,  closet,  hearty  duty 
to  God,  than  to  join  with  others  in  some  exter- 
nal service ; as  if  those  inward  services  were  a 
going  to  the  rack,  and  rather  our  penance  than 
privilege.  How  much  service  hath  God  in  the 
world  from  the  same  principle  that  vagrants  , 
perform  their  task  in  Bridewell  1 How  glad  are 
many  of  evasions  to  back  them  in  the  neglect 
of  the  commands  of  God,  of  corrupt  reasonings 
from  the  flesh  to  waylay  an  act  of  obedience, 
and  a multitude  of  excuses  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  precept  1 Charnock  : Attributes. 

It  is  no  good  reason  for  a man’s  religion  that 
he  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  it ; for  then  a 
Turk  would  have  as  much  reason  to  be  a Turk 
as  a Christian  to  be  a Christian. 

Chillingworth. 

Nothing  can  inspire  religious  duty  or  anima- 
tion but  religion.  Lord  Cockburn. 

Philosophy  is  a bully  that  talks  very  loud 
when  the  danger  is  at  a distance,  but  the  moment 
she  is  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  she  is  not  to 
be  found  at  her  post ; but  leaves  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  to  be  borne  by  her  humbler  but  steadier 
comrade  religion,  whom  on  most  other  occa- 
sions she  affects  to  despise.  COLTON. 

Religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  has 
always  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
mind.  In  youth,  in  health,  and  prosperity,  it 


awakens  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  sublime  love, 
and  purifies  at  the  same  time  that  which  it  ex 
alts : but  it  is  in  misfortune,  in  sickness,  m age, 
that  its  effects  are  most  truly  and  beneficially 
felt : when  submission  in  faith,  and  humble  trust 
in  the  divine  will,  from  duties  become  pleasures, 
undecaying  sources  of  consolation;  then  it  cre- 
ates powers  which  were  believed  to  be  extinct, 
and  gives  a freshness  to  the  mind  which  was 
supposed  to  have  passed  away  forever,  but  which 
is  now  renovated  as  an  immortal  hope.  1 • 

fluence  outlives  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  be- 
comes  stronger  as  the  organs  decay  and  the 
frame  dissolves;  it  appears  as  that  evemng sur 
of  light,  in  the  horizon  of  life,  wh,ch 
sure  is  to  become,  in  another  season,  a morning 
star,  and  it  throws  its  radiance  through  thegbom 
and  shadow  of  death.  Sir  H.  Davy. 

I envy  not  quality  of  the  mind ori intend tin 
others;  not  genius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy,  but 
I could  choose  what  would  be  most  dehghtM, 
and  I believe  most  useful  to  me, I 
a firm  religious  belief  to  every  other  Messing, 
for  it  makes  life  a discipline  rf  »■  h 

ates  new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hop^ J 
amd  throws  ^over  all  decay,  the  de,mcn» £ 
existence,  the  most  fW  * 
awakes  life  even  m death,  and  fronc : 
and  decay  calls  up  beauty  n"d  d'™'  > ’ h )j(j. 
an  instrument  of  torture  and  ofshme'M1 
der  of  ascent  to  paradise ; far  abo«  ^ 
combinations  of  earthly  hopes  ^nlbs  the 
delightful  visions  of  plains  and  amamm  ^ 
gardens  of  the  blest,  the  secant r of«* 
joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the i*epuc 
only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,^  j^P^ 


I have  the  honour  to  be  a ofte 

board  of  education  in  Irelan  . J jn  oUr 


board  ot  education  m ; near  in  our 

the  subject  of  national  educa the  jus- 
reports.  By  these  II hope  shall 1 obtsm^  ^ 
tice  due  to  me  on  this  subject  *.  ,ue  we  sc-'* 
appear  that  1 consider  religi  , bond 

of  that  word,  to  be  the  only 


society. 


R.  L.  Edgeworth: 

Ms  Cyc,  art.  Moral  Ed*"* 

I never  was  without  some  relipous 
I never  doubted,  for  in^anjv ’ld  and  governed 
Deity;  that  he  made  the iworM 1 an 
it  by  his  providence;  that  th  ® ^ man.  that 
service  of  God  was  the  do Z&  ^ crjmes  will 
our  souls  are  immortal ; and . * eitherhcreoi 

be  punished,  and  virtue  re  ^ essentials  of 

hereafter.  These  I esteemed^the^  ^ 

every  religion ; and,  being t0  x respected 

religions  we  had  t"0 “ff  t degrees  of  [e, 

them  all,  though  with  ^f  le^rnixed  with 

spect,  as  I found  them  more  • ten<Jency  to 
other  articles,  which,  without  served 

inspire,  promote,  or  conb?V ™e  Us  unfriendlj 
principally  to  divide  us,  and  make 

to  one  another  Auiobu>gr°P*> 

Man  has  called  in  the  ^^in^ 
Philosophy,  and  Heaven,  seeing 
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Reiw«n°  CTK°Ie  him»  Siven  h>m  the  aid  of 
Kehgion.  The  consolations  of  philosophy  are 

tha7lT-infn^Ut°ft.en  fallaciou^  It  tells  us 
fi,le?  W,th  comforts,  if  we  will  but 

we  uynivn^\Tdu0n  the  °ther  hand»  that  though 
we  unavo  dably  have  miseries  here,  life  is  short, 
and  it  will  soon  be  over.  Thus  do  those  conso- 
lations destroy  each  other;  for  if  life  is  a place 

iff  US  Sh°rt"ess  must  he  misery  ;Pand 

if  it  be  long,  our  griefs  are  protracted.  Thus 
Philosophy  is  weak,  but  religion  comforts  in  a 

Man  -S  here’  k teIls  us’  fitting  up 
Preparing  for  another  abode.  To 

of  lffe  f?Cn  WC  fmUSt  h°ld  ln  every  circumstance 
of  life,  for  our  truest  comforts : for  if  already 

mLerethataPhy  il'iS  aPleasure  t0  think  we  can 
make  that  happiness  unending;  and  if  we  are 

“ ',S  vejy  “doling  to  think  there  is 
ImW  / rCSt‘  • Thus  to  the  fortunate  religion 
holds  out  a continuance  of  bliss,  to  the  wretched 
a change  from  pain.  Goldsmith. 

to  w£i!S0nii tbe  final  centre  of  reP°se ; the  goal 

its  im  hrf 1 tftlDgS  tCnd’  which  ^ves  to  time  aI1 
f “ Pr?-rt? nCC’  l?  eternity  all  its  glory ; apart 

a ridrf7i11Ch,JT  lS  a shadow»  his  very  existence 
nJnd,dI  ! and  the  stupendous  scenes  which  sur- 
L°™d  u-  u “'ceherent  and  unmeaning  as  the 
aves  which  the  sibyl  scattered  in  the  wind. 

Robert  Hall: 


617 


Discour-agement s and  Supports  of  the 
Christian  Minister. 

tn  *f!\gi0n'  °n  a?count  of  its  intimate  relation 
Md  shoidH  7 t’- 18  W man’s  ProPer  business, 
Tett\  1 bC  h,S  <?,ef  Care-  °f  knowledge  in 
genera1  there  are  branches  which  it  would  be 

P P°St?roua  to  the  hulk  of  mankind  to  attempt 
to  acqu,re>  because  they  have  no  immediate  con- 
“7^  tihe,rJ  daties*  and  demand  talents 
p2naturf  has  denied,  or  opportunities  which 
Providence  has  withheld.  But  with  respect  to 
ent  ?r,TaTy  trutbs  of  religion  the  case  is  differ- 

that* th^Jf&re  °f  SU<?  daily  Use  and  necessity 
that  they  form  not  the  materials  of  mental  lux- 

^ l (h<  food  of  ,he  mjnd  In 
‘he  C?aracler' ,he  influence  of  general 
knowledge  is  often  feeble  and  always  indirect; 
of  rehgtous  knowledge  the  tendency  to  purify 
sco~  J'Vmmediate’  and  forms  ils  professed 

£f,t  d ,deSlgnV  ThU  U lif‘  “ern<  ‘o  **<™ 

£‘"‘  °*‘y  true  God,  and  Jem,  Christ  whom 
*«,  hast  sent.  RobI(rt  Hall  . 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes. 

tend!!”*  C0U?t'7’  and  lha«  centre  of  Chris- 
vrhtu r®veIatlon  underwent  a total  eclipse, 
ibf ^HtheiSm^  Performing  on  a darkened  theatre 
fin=fl7i  ge  and  fearful  h-agedy,  confounded  the 

rank  llT***-  * S,?cie^.  blended  every  age, 
m * ^ ,n  1 "discriminate  proscription  and 

•’  ?°”vaIsed  aJl  Europe  to  its  centre ; 
miaht  e mem°rial  of  these  events 

cJfR:  j eacb  lbe  iust  generations  of  mankind  to 

£fe™Zr/elle'0*  83  **  PilIar  of  society»  the 

whirF^f  °f  £at,ons»  the  parent  of  social  order, 
cn  alone  has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the 


passions,  and  secure  to  every  one  his  rights : to 
rich  th  ° enjoymenTo  *thei^ t^ahh”  to*  nobles  the 

Robert  Hall  : Modern  Infidelity. 

d thC  SySterrJof  Paga"ism  is  justly  con- 

demned  by  reason  and  scripture,  yet  it  assumed 
as  true  several  principles  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  public  manners;  such  as 
a persuasion  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of 
incurring  the  divine  vengeance  for  the  attain- 

any  ?reSent  advantage,  and  the  divine 
approbation  of  virtue:  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
it  was  the  mixture  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  U 
all  its  utility.  8 c 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 
Religion  receives  man  into  a covenant  of 
pace,  where  there  is  a pardon  reached  out  to  all 
truly  penitent  sinners,  and  assistance  promised, 
and  engaged,  and  bestowed,  upon  very  eaW 
conditions;  viz.,  humility,  prayer,  and  affiance 
m him.  Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

Seeing,  therefore,  it  doth  thus  appear  that  the 
safety  of  all  states  dependeth  upon  religion  ; 
that  religion,  unfeignedly  loved,  perfected 
men  s abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  ser- 
vices in  the  commonwealth ; that  men’s  desir* 
is,  in  general,  to  hold  no  religion  but  the  true  • 
and  that  whatever  good  effects  do  grow  out  of 
their  religion  who  embrace,  instead  of  the  true,  a 
lalse,  the  roots  thereof  are  certain  sparks  of  the 
light  of  truth  intermingled  with  the  darkness 
ot  error,— because  no  religion  can  wholly  and 
only  consist  of  untruths,— we  have  reason  to 
think  that  all  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true 
religion  as  their  parent,  and  all  well-ordered 
commonwealths  to  love  her  as  their  chiefest 
stay.  Hooker  : Eccles.  Polity,  ch.  v. 

The  duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  regu- 
larly performed,  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
exalt  the  meanest  and  to  exercise  the  highest 
understanding.  That  mind  will  never  be  vacant 
which  is  frequently  recalled  by  stated  duties 
to  meditation  on  eternal  interests;  nor  can  any 
hour  be  long  which  is  spent  in  obtaining  some 
new  qualification  for  celestial  happiness. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  124. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected  that 
apparently  concurs  with  interest.  He  that  never 
finds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress  towards 
wealth  or  honour  will  not  be  thought  to  love 
truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily  happen 
th&t  information  may  come  at  a commodious 
time,  and,  as  truth  and  interest  are  not  by  any 
fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may  by  ac- 
cident introduce  the  other  when  opinions  are 
smuggling  into  popularity,  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  become 
more  known ; and  he  that  changes  his  profes- 
sion would  perhaps  have  changed  it  before,  with 
the  like  opportunities  of  instruction.  This  was 
the  then  state  of  popery ; every  artifice  was  used 
to  show  il  in  its  fairest  form ; and  it  must  be 
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owned  to  be  a religion  of  external  appearance 
sufficiently  attractive. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Life  of  Drydcn. 

I have  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  I did 
not  at  one  time  believe, —that  no  society  can  be 
upheld  in  happiness  and  honour  without  the 
sentiment  of  religion.  Laplace. 

Believe  me,  I speak  it  deliberately  and  with 
full  conviction:  I have  enjoyed  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  none  of  which  I wish  to  es- 
teem lightly : often  have  I been  charmed  with 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  refreshed  with  her 
bountiful  gifts.  I have  spent  many  an  hour  in 
sweet  meditation,  and  in  reading  the  most  valu- 
able productions  of  the  wisest  men.  I have 
often  been  delighted  with  the  conversation  of 
ingenious,  sensible,  and  exalted  characters : my 
eyes  have  been  powerfully  attracted  by  the  finest 
productions  of  human  art,  and  my  ears  by  en- 
chanting melodies.  I have  found  pleasure  when 
calling  into  activity  the  powers  of  my  own  mind ; 
when  residing  in  my  own  native  land,  or  travel- 
ling through  foreign  parts;  when  surrounded  by 
large  and  splendid  companies — still  more  when 
moving  in  the  small  endearing  circle  of  my  own 
family : yet,  to  speak  the  truth  before  God,  who 
is  my  Judge,  I must  confess  I know  not  any  joy 
that  is  so  dear  to  me  ; that  so  fully  satisfies  the 
inmost  desires  of  my  mind;  that  so  enlivens, 
refines,  and  elevates  my  whole  nature,  as  that 
which  I derive  from  religion,  from  faith  in  God: 
as  one  who  not  only  is  the  parent  of  men,  but 
has  condescended,  as  a brother,  to  clothe  Him- 
self with  our  nature.  Nothing  affords  me  greater 
delight  than  a solid  hope  that  I partake  of  His 
favours,  and  rely  on  His  never-failing  support 
and  protection.  ...  He  who  has  been  so  often 
my  hope,  my  refuge,  my  confidence,  when  I 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss  where  I could 
not  move  one  step  forward ; He  who,  in  answer 
to  my  prayer,  has  helped  me  when  every  pros- 
pect of  help  vanished ; that  God  who  has  safely 
* conducted  me,  not  merely  through  flowery  paths, 
but  likewise  across  precipices  and  burning  sands ; 
— may  this  God  be  thy  God,  thy  comfort,  as  He 
has  been  mine  1 Lavater. 

Calidus  contents  himself  with  thinking  that 
he  never  was  a friend  to  heretics  and  infidels; 
that  he  has  always  been  civil  to  the  minister  of 
his  parish,  and  very  often  given  something  to 
the  charity-schools.  Law. 

He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  hap- 
piness to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a 
good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  the  pos- 
sible reward  of  a bad  one,  must  own  himself  to 
judge  very  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclude 
that  a virtuous  life,  with  the  certain  expectation 
of  everlasting  bliss  which  may  come,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a vicious  one,  with  the  fear  of  that 
dreadful  state  of  misery  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  best  the  terrible 
uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evi- 
dently so,  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had 
nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious,  continual 
pleasure ; which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite 


otherwise,  and  wicked  men  have  not  muchths 
odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  present  posses- 
sion : nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have,  1 
think,  the  worst  part  here.  But  when  uifinite 
happiness  is  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite 
misery  in  the  other, -if  the  worst  that  com  to 
the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best  that 
the  wicked  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  tne  nght.-who 
can  without  madness  run  the  venture  ? Who 
in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  withm  a pos- 
sibility of  infinite  misery,  which  if  bemssthere 
is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  hazard?  Where*;, 
on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  nothing 
against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  his  ex, 
fetation  comes  to  pass.  If  the  good  man j* 
in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy ; i n 
takes,  he  is  not  miserable ; he  feels  nothing.  0 
the  other  side,  if  the  wicked  be  m the  ngh*> 
is  not  happy;  if  he  mistakes,  he  is  infinitely 

miserable?  Must  it  not  be  a most  wrong  jo  g- 

ment  that  does  not  presently  see  to  which 
in  this  case  the  preference  is  to  be  gi*^ 


This  oblation  of  a heart  fixed  with  depend; 
ence  on,  and  affection  to,  tan, > ““ 

acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay  bim,  the  lonna 
tion  of  true  devotion  and  life  of  all 

And  how  stands  the  fact?  Have  not  aimo. 
all  the  governments  in  the  world  y ^ 
in  the  wrong  on  religious  subject;  M ■ 
stone,  we  imagine,  would  say 
time  of  Constantine,  of  J?vl^V^ly  in  Eng- 
few  of  their  successors,  and  occmwj^V  £ 
land  since  the  Reformation  , n jfjjy 
ever  been  stoce^yfi^lXfto.£K  it  be  true 
tolical  Church  of  Christ.  If,  . ’ t ^ 

that  every  ruler  is  bound  re- 

his  power  for  the  Pr°Pf8atl  ^ who  has 
ligion,  it  will  follow  that, , fo  his  f0i 
been  bound  m conscience  d ^ve  been 

the  propagation  of  truth,  a th  for  the 

bound  in  conscience  to  use  P^.  i$  a Con- 

propagation  of  falsehood.  7 recoils. 

elusion  from  which  com  certain  ma- 

Surely,  if  experience  shows  th  cffect, 

chine,  when  used  to  PJ?d“^  :n  a thousand 

does  not  produce  that  effect  . ^ Qf  cases, 

times,  but  produces,  in  the  vas  J t ^ wrong 
an  effect  directly  contrary,  we  canno  ^ 

in  saying  that  jt  is  not  a machine  oi  « 

principal  end  is  to  be  soused.  MACWUY- 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,  Apn  ’ ,ye 

Natural  theology,  ““rfriolSs" 

science.  Thatknowl^aofom^^.^ 
destiny  which  we  derive  fr0“  , * ^ different 
of  very  different  clearness,  religion  of 

importance.  But  neither  is  re  A11  Divine 

the  nature  of  a progressive  wence.^  ^ 

truth  is,  according  to  the  doJM  books.  » 
estant  Churches,  “„age,  can  ff. 

is  equally  open  to  all  who,  X.0arses  of 
those  books;  nor  can  all  ?fasingle«>* 

the  philosophers  in  the  world  add  a s b 
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to  any  of  those  books.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  in  divinity  there  cannot  be  a progress  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in 
pharmacy,  geology,,  and  navigation.  A Chris- 
tian of  the  fifth  century  with  a Bible  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  situated  than  a Christian  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  a Bible,  candour  and 
natural  acuteness  being  supposed  equal.  It 
matters  not  at  all  that  the  compass,  printing, 
steam,  gas,  vaccination,  and  a thousand  other 
discoveries  and  inventions,  which  were  unknown 
in  the  fifth  century,  are  familiar  to  the  nineteenth. 
None  of  these  discoveries  and  inventions  has 
the  smallest  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
man  is  justified  by  faith  alone,  or  whether  the 
invocation  of  saints  is  an  orthodox  practice.  It 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  have  no  security 
for  the  future  against  the  prevalence  of  any  the- 
ological error  that  ever  has  prevailed  in  time 
past  among  Christian  men.  We  are  confident 
that  the  world  will  never  go  back  to  the  solar 
system  of  Ptolemy ; nor  is  our  confidence  in  the 
least  shaken  by  the  circumstance  that  even  so 
great  a man  as  Bacon  rejected  the  theory  of 
Galileo  with  scorn  j for  Bacon  had  not  all  the 
means  of  arriving  at  a sound  conclusion  which 
are  within  our  reach,  and  which  secure  people 
who  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  mend  his 
pens  from  falling  into  his  mistakes.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ready  to 
die  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  we 
cannot  but  feel  some  doubt  whether  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  may  not  triumph  over  all 
opposition.  More  was  a man  of  eminent  tal- 
ents. He  had  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  have,  or  that,  while  the  world  lasts, 
any  human  being  will  have.  The  text,  “ This 
is  my  body,”  was  in  his  New  Testament  as  it  is 
in  ours.  The  absurdity  of  the  literal  interpre- 
tation was  as  great  and  as  obvious  in  the  six- 
teenth century  as  it  is  now.  No  progress  that 
science  has  made,  or  will  make,  can  add  to 
what  seems  to  us  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
argument  against  the  real  presence.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  understand  why  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  believed  respecting  transubstan- 
tiation may  not  be  believed  to  the  end  of  time 
by  men  equal  in  abilities  and  honesty  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one 
of  the  choice  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and 
virtue ; and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is 
a kind  of  proof  charge.  A faith  which  stands 
that  test  will  stand  any  test.  The  prophecies  of 
Brothers  and  the  miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
sink  to  trifles  in  the  comparison. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Rank** s History  of  the  Popes , Oct.  1840. 

Whatever  reproach  may  at  a later  period  have 
been  justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury 
of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely  good  that,  in 
an  age  of  ignorance  and  violence,  there  should 
be  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts 
of  peace  could  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which 
gentle  and  contemplative  natures  could  find  an 
asylum,  in  which  one  brother  could  employ  him- 
self in  transcribing  the  ADneid  of  Virgil,  and 


another  in  meditating  the  Analytis  of  Aristotle, 
in  which  he  who  had  a genius  for  art  might  il- 
luminate a martyrology  or  carve  a crucifix,  and 
in  which  he  who  had  a turn  for  natural  philos- 
ophy might  make  experiments  on  the  properties 
of  plants  and  minerals.  Had  not  such  retreats 
been  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  huts 
of  a miserable  peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a 
ferocious  aristocracy,  European  society  would 
have  consisted  merely  of  beasts  of  burden  and 
beasts  of  prey.  The  Church  has  many  times 
been  compared  by  divines  to  the  ark  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis : but  never  was 
the  resemblance  more  perfect  than  during  that 
evil  time  when  she  alone  rode,  amidst  darkness 
and  tempest,  on  the  deluge  beneath  which  all 
the  great  works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom 
lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that  feeble 
germ  from  which  a second  and  more  glorious 
civilization  was  to  spring. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
History  of  England , ch.  i.  x. 

No  religious  revolution  has  ever  been  success- 
ful which  has  commenced  with  the  government. 
Such  revolutions  have  ever  begun  in  the  middle 
or  lower  orders  of  society,  struck  on  some  re- 
sponsive chord  of  sympathy  in  the  general  feel- 
ing, supplied  some  religious  want,  stirred  some 
religious  energy,  and  shaken  the  inert  strength 
of  the  established  faith  by  some  stronger  coun- 
ter-emotion. H.  H.  Milman  : 

Lat.  Chris.,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

It  will  require  no  great  labour  of  exposition 
to  unfold  what  is  here  meant  by  matters  of  re- 
ligion ; being  as  soon  apprehended  as  defined, 
such  things  as  belong  chiefly  to  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  God ; and  are  either  above  the 
reach  and  light  of  nature  without  revelation 
from  above,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  variously 
understood  by  human  reason,  or  such  things  as 
are  enjoined  or  forbidden  by  divine  precept 
which  else  by  the  light  of  reason  would  seem 
indifferent  to  be  done  or  not  done ; and  so  like- 
wise must  needs  appear  to  every  man  as  the 
precept  is  understood.  Whence  I here  mean 
by  conscience  or  religion  that  full  persuasion 
whereby  we  are  assured  that  our  belief  and 
practice,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  apprehend  and 
probably  make  appear,  is  according  to  the  will 
of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  which 
we  ought  to  follow  much  rather  than  any  law 
of  man,  as  not  only  his  word  everywhere  bids 
us,  but  the  very  dictate  of  reason  tells  us. 

Milton  : 

A Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Eccles.  Causes. 

True  religion  is  the  true  worship  and  service 
of  God,  learned  and  believed  from  the  word  of 
God  only.  No  man  or  angel  can  know  how 
God  would  be  worshipped  and  served  unless 
God  reveal  it : he  hath  revealed  and  taught  it 
us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  inspired  ministers, 
and  in  the  Gospel  by  his  own  Son  and  his  Apos- 
tles, with  strictest  command  to  reject  all  other 
traditions  or  additions  whatsoever. 

Milton  : 

Of  True  Religion,  Heresy , Schhm,  Toleration 
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Tf  we  laid  hold  upon  God  by  the  mediation 
of  a lively  faith ; if  we  laid  hold  upon  God  by 
him,  and  not  by  us;  if  we  had  a divine  basis 
and  foundation,  human  accidents  would  not 
have  the  power  to  shake  us  as  they  do,  our  fort- 
ress were  not  to  render  to  so  weak  a battery; 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  constraint  of  princes,  the 
success  of  one  party,  and  the  rash  and  fortuitous 
change  of  our  opinions  would  not  have  the 
power  to  stagger  and  alter  our  belief : we  should 
not  then  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  every  novel 
argument,  nor  abandon  it  to  all  the  rhetonck  in 
the  world:  we  should  withstand  the  fury  of 
these  waves  with  an  immote  and  unyielding 
constancy.  ...  If  we  were  but  touched  with 
this  ray  of  divinity  it  would  appear  throughout : 
not  only  our  words,  but  our  works  also,  would 
carry  its  brightness  and  lustre : whatever  pro- 
ceeded from  us  would  be  seen  illuminated  with 
this  noble  light.  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

Of  all  human  and  ancient  opinions  concern- 
ing religion,  that  seems  to  me  the  most  likely, 
and  most  excusable,  that  acknowledg’d  God  an 
incomprehensible  povrer ; the  original  and  pre- 
server of  all  things,  all  bounty,  all  perfection, 
receiving  and  taking  in  good  part  the  honour 
and  reverence  that  man  paid  unto  him,  under 
what  method,  name,  or  ceremonies  soever. 

Jupiter  omnipotens  rerum,  regumque  deuxnque. 
Progenitor,  genitrixque— 

This  zeal  has  universally  been  look’d  upon 
from  heaven  with  a gracious  eye.  All  govern- 
ments have  reap’d  fruit  from  their  devotion : 
men  and  impious  actions  have  everywhere  had 
suitable  events.  Pagan  histories  acknowledge 
dignity,  order,  justice,  prodigies,  and  oracles, 
employ’d  for  their  profit  and  instruction  in  their 
fabulous  religions.  Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

Religion  is,  in  fact,  the  dominion  of  the  soul 
—it  is  the  hope,  the  anchor  of  safety,  the  de- 
liverance from  evil.  What  a service  has  Chris- 
tianity rendered  to  humanity ! what  a power 
would  it  still  have,  did  its  ministers  comprehend 
their  mission ! Napoleon  I. : 

Montholoris  Captivity  of  Napoleon, 
vol.  i.  ch.  x. 

But  among  the  useful  institutions  that  demon- 
strate the  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman 
government,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps,  is 
the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold 
concerning  the  gods  : and  that  which  other  men 
regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace  appears,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which  this 
republic  is  chiefly  sustained.  I mean  supersti- 
tion, which  is  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and 
influences  the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  and 
the  public  administration  of  the  state  to  a degree 
that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

The  ancients,  therefore,  acted  not  absurdly, 
nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated 
the  notions  concerning  the  gods  and  the  belief 
of  infernal  punishments;  but  much  rather  are 
those  of  the  present  age  to  be  charged  with 


rashness  and  absurdity,  in  endeavouring  to  «• 
tirpate  these  opinions;  for,  not  to  mention  other 
effects  that  flow  from  such  an  institution,  if 
among  the  Greeks,  for  example,  a single  talent 
only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  any  of  the  public  money,  though 
they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many 
seals,  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are 
unable  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
with  integrity.  But  the  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  in  the  course  of  their  magistracy 
and  in  embassies  disburse  the  greatest  sums^are 

prevailed  on  by  the  singleobligalionofano^ 

Eo  perform  their  duty  with  inviQlable  honest^ 
And  as  in  other  states  a man  is  rarely 
found  whose  hands  are  pure  from  publ'^ 
bery,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is  no .ta» me  to 
discover  one  that  is  minted  with  te* 
Polybius:  Hampton  s trans. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to > make 
and  disinterested  people  in  the 
religion  but  that  they  should  talk  together ; ry 

day’  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

In  persons  already  possessed  with  nodomof 
religion,  the  understanding  c n of  the 

to  change  them,  but  by  great  exa  d 

truth  and  firmness  of  the  one,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  other. 


Those  two  great  things  that  so  ^ ^ 
desires  and  designs  of  both  th  in 

ignobler  sort  of  mankind  are  to  be  k 
religion ; namely,  wisdom  an  p g0UTH> 

There  are  no  principles  but  tho^jf  «jj^ 
to  be  depended  upon  up  under  all  the 

and  these  are  able  to  bear  ^ \\(t  is  sub- 
changes and  chances  to  w gTERNE- 

ject. 

How  common  it  is  for  ‘^ude 

in  the  face  of  religion  and  then  J ^ 
themselves  it  is  its  natural  P j t pleas- 

represent  it  to  themselves  in  a shape  1 f 

ing  to  them,  and  then  bring  that  as  a P 
they  give  it  no  better  entertainment.^^ 

It  would  be  well  if  Pe0P^T0°Uin  matters  of 
much  weight  on  their  own  iropossible  and 
religion  as  to  think  eve7  ^"  reive : ho*  often 
absurd  which  they  cannot  0f  reaSon  in  th* 
do  we  contradict  the  ng  Reason  itself  i* 

whole  course  of  our  lives  particular 

true  and  just,  but  the  reason  swayed 

man  is  weak  and  wavering.  _lons,  and 
and  turned  by  bis  interests,  h 
his  vices.  , • ct  grievances, 

What  remedy  can  be  ^"^SJanc*,  and  eo- 
but  to  bring  religion  mtocounten  ^ 

courage  those  who , f«»  4^ment,  ml 
reward,  and  dread  of  fumre 
be  moved  to  justice  and  i itegnty 
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It  is  a very  just  reproach  that  there  should  be 
so  much  violence  and  hatred  in  religious  mat- 
ters among  men  who  agree  in  all  fundamentals, 
and  only  differ  in  some  ceremonies,  or  mere 
speculative  points.  Swift. 

A heathen  emperor  said  if  the  gods  were 
offended  it  was  their  own  concern,  and  they 
were  able  to  vindicate  themselves.  Swift. 

Whether  religion  be  true  or  false,  it  must  be 
necessarily  granted  to  be  the  only  wise  principle 
and  safe  hypothesis  for  a man  to  live  and  die  by. 

Tillotson. 

Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  and  a suitable  life  and  practice : the 
first,  being  speculative,  may  be  called  knowl- 
edge ; and  the  latter,  because  ’tis  practical,  wis- 
dom-  Tillotson. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand  . . . 
the  present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty, 
and  for  the  rest,  it  offers  us  the  best  security  that 
heaven  can  give.  Tillotson. 

Religion  tends  to  the  ease  and  pleasure,  the 
peace  and  tranquillity,  of  our  minds;  which  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  did  always  aim  at,  as 
the  utmost  felicity  of  this  life.  Tillotson. 

I must  lay  this  down  for  your  encouragement, 
that  we  are  no  longer  now  under  the  heavy  yoke 
of  a perfect  unsinning  obedience.  Wake. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity.  Religion  and  Morality 
are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism  who  should 
labour  to  subvert  those  pillars  of  human  happi- 
ness, these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  Men 
and  Citizens.  The  mere  Politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A volume  could  not  trace  all  their  con- 
nections with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it 
simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty* for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  re- 
ligious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the 
instruments  of  investigation  in  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice? And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded 
to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 

peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality 
can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

Washington  : 

Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States. 

Every  one  who  will  not  ask  for  the  conduct 
of  God  in  the  study  of  religion,  has  just  reason 
to  fear  he  shall  be  left  of  God,  and  given  up  a 
prey  to  a thousand  prejudices,  that  he  shall  be 
consigned  over  to  the  follies  of  his  own  heart. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Too  religious , in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
we  cannot  be.  We  cannot  have  the  religious  sen- 
timents and  principles  too  strong,  or  too  deeply 
hxed,  if  only  they  have  a right  object.  We  can- 


not  God  too  warmly — or  honour  Him  too 
highly-— or  strive  to  serve  Him  too  earnestly— or 
trust  Him  too  implicitly ; because  ou'  duty  is  to 
love  Him  “ with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul, 
and  all  our  mind,  and  all  our  strength.” 

But  too  religious,  in  another  sense,  we  may, 
and  are  very  apt  to  be that  is,  we  are  very 
apt  to  make  for  ourselves  too  many  objects  of 
religious  feeling.  Whately: 

Annot.  on  Paeon's  Fssay,  Of  Superstition, 

There  is  a heresy  of  indifference  to  revealed 
religion  which  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  heresies. 

Whately. 

“ Drink  deep,  or  taste  not,”  is  a direction 
fully  as  applicable  to  religion,  if  we  would  find 
it  a source  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  to  knowledge. 
A little  religion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  apt  to 
make  men  gloomy,  as  a little  knowledge  is  to 
render  them  vain  : hence  the  unjust  imputation 
often  brought  upon  religion  by  those  whose  de- 
gree of  religion  is  just  sufficient,  by  condemning 
their  course  of  conduct,  to  render  them  uneasy ; 
enough  merely  to  impair  the  sweetness  of  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  relinquishment  of  them  by  its  own  pecu- 
liar comforts.  Thus  then  men  bring  up,  as  it 
were,  an  ill  report  of  that  land  of  promise,  which, 
in  truth,  abounds  with  whatever,  in  our  journey 
through  life,  can  best  refresh  and  strengthen  us. 

Wilberforce. 

I do  not  say  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
merely  probable;  I have  before  asserted  them 
to  be  morally  certain  : and  that  to  a man  who  is 
careful  to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  prejudice, 
and  to  consider,  they  will  appear  unquestion- 
able, and  the  deductions  from  them  demonstra- 
ble. Bishop  Wilkins. 


REMORSE. 

A man’s  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  the  re- 
proaches of  his  own  heart;  his  next,  to  escape 
the  censures  of  the  world.  Addison. 

Leave  them  as  long  as  they  keep  their  hard- 
ness and  impenitent  hearts  to  those  gnawing 
and  excruciating  fears,  those  whips  of  the  divine 
Nemesis,  that  frequently  scourge  even  atheists 
themselves.  Bentley. 

Remorse  of  conscience  is  like  an  old  wound ; 
a man  is  under  no  condition  to  fight  under  such 
circumstances.  The  pain  abates  his  vigour,  and 
takes  up  too  much  of  his  attention. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

If  there  be  a pleasure  on  earth  which  angels 
cannot  enjoy,  and  which  they  might  almost  envy 
man  the  possession  of,  it  is  the  pewer  of  reliev- 
ing distress.  If  there  be  a pain  which  devils 
might  pity  man  for  enduring,  it  is  the  death-bed 
reflection  that  we  have  possessed  the  power  of 
doing  good,  but  that  we  have  abused  and  per 
verted  it  to  purposes  of  ill. 

Colton:  Lacon. 
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We  are,  therefore,  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  voice  of  conscience,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  voice  of  God,  declaring  his  abhor- 
rence of  wicked  deeds  and  the  punishment 
which  they  deserve,  and  that  his  providence 
presides  over  the  actions  of  moral  agents,  and 
gives  intimations  of  the  future  destiny  of  those 
haughty  spirits  who  obstinately  persist  in  their 
trespasses.  And,  consequently,  as  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  virtuous  minds  are  preludes  of  nobler 
enjoyments  in  a future  life,  so  those  terrors  which 
now  assail  the  wicked  may  be  considered  as  the 
beginnings  of  that  misery  and  anguish  which  will 
be  consummated  in  the  world  to  come,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  add  final  impenitence  to  all 
their  other  crimes.  Dr.  T.  Dick: 

Philos,  of  a Future  State,  pt.  i.  sec.  vii 
Behold  all  the  gloomy  apartments  opening,  in 
which  the  wicked  have  died : contemplate  first 
the  triumph  of  iniquity,  and  here  behold  their 
close ; witness  the  terrific  faith,  the  too  late  re- 
pentance, the  prayers  suffocated  by  despair  and 
the  mortal  agonies ! These  once  they  would  not 
believe;  they  refused  to  consider  them;  they 
could  not  allow  that  the  career  of  crime  and 
pleasure  was  to  end.  But  now  truth,  like  a 
blazing  star,  darts  over  the  mind,  and  but  shows 
the  way  to  that  “ darkness  visible”  which  no 
light  can  cheer.  “ Dying  wretch !”  we  say  in 
imagination  to  each  of  these,  “ is  religion  true? 
Do  you  believe  in  a God,  and  another  life,  and 
a retribution ?” — ‘‘Oh,  yes!”  he  answers,  and 
expires.  John  Foster  : 

Life  and  Thoughts,  by  W.  W.  Everts,  217. 

A man  cannot  spend  all  his  life  in  frolic : age, 
or  disease,  or  solitude,  will  bring  some  hours  of 
serious  consideration,  and  it  will  then  afford  no 
comfort  to  think  that  he  has  extended  the  do- 
minion of  vice,  that  he  has  loaded  himself  with 
the  crimes  of  others,  and  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or  make  repara- 
tion for  the  mischief  that  he  has  caused.  There 
is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  stores  of  ideal  anguish 
a thought  more  painful  than  the  consciousness 
of  having  propagated  corruption  by  vitiating 
principles,  of  having  not  only  drawn  others  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  but  blocked  up  the  way  by 
which  they  should  return,  of  having  blinded 
them  to  every  beauty  but  the  paint  of  pleasure, 
and  deafened  them  to  every  call  but  the  alluring 
voice  of  the  syrens  of  destruction. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  31. 

And  surely,  if  *ve  are  conscious  that  we  have 
not  contributed  to  our  own  sufferings,  if  punish- 
ment falls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment 
happens  to  industry  and  prudence,  patience, 
whether  more  necessary  or  not,  is  much  easier, 
since  our  pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and 
we  have  not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to 
the  asperity  of  misfortune. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  32. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finally 
review  the  effects  of  passion,  but  which  we 
sometimes  delay  till  we  can  no  longer  rectify 
our  errors.  Let  us  therefore  make  haste  to  do 
what  we  shall  certainly  at  last  wish  to  have  done ; 


let  us  return  the  caresses  of  our  .friends,  and 
endeavour  by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten 
that  tenderness  which  is  the  balm  of  life.  Let 
us  be  quick  to  repent  of  injuries  while  repent- 
ance may  not  be  a barren  anguish,  and  let  us 
open  our  eyes  to  every  rival  excellence,  and 
pay  early  and  willingly  those  honours  which 
justice  will  compel  us  to  pay  at  last. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  54. 
Man  has  an  unlucky  tendency  in  his  evil  honr 
after  having  received  an  injury,  to  rake  to- 
gether all  the  moon-spots  on  his  antagonist, 
and  thus  change  a single  deed  into  a whole  life, 
so  as  more  fully  to  relish  the  peasureofvm^ 
Fortunately,  with  regard  to  love,  he  1 foe 
opposite  tendency, -that  of 
all  the  lights — all  the  rays  emitted  from  die 
beloved  object, — by  the,  burning-glass jf  fan- 
tasy, into  one  focus,  and  making  of  them  one 
radiant  sun  without  any  spots.  But,  alas.  ma 
too  often  does  so  for  the  first  time  when  h.s 
beloved  one— yes,  often  blamed  one-has  passe 
beyond  the  cloudy  sky  of  his  life. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  act  thus  sooner 
and  oftener,  we  should  follow  Win^  an 
example ; only  in  another  way:  “on. 

spent  one  half-hour  every  day  barely  in  con 
tempting  and  reflecting  upon  bis  unfortuna 
existence  in  Rome,  so  ought  we * 
to  dedicate  and  sanctify  a sol,ta^our  t tn 
reckoning  up  of  all  the  ^ 

in£rs_wife,  children,  friends,— ana 
plating  them  then  in  a beautiful  coUedw  • ^ 
we  should  do  so  now,  that  we  y PJQVcd 
and  love  in  vain  and  too  late,  ^ orldi 
one  has  been  taken  from  us  to  a belter  wor^ 

Thus,  with  all  the  good  intentions  m the  wdd 

to  amendment,  this  creature  country, 

Heaven,  himself,  his  friends,  an 
who  all  call  for  a better  use  of  h*  ^ 
There  is  not  a being  under the  sun  shimself  dis- 
as  this : he  goes  on  in  a . t what  is 

approves,  and  has  no  from  ren,0« 


sense, 
and  errs  on. 


-rr-  has  no  enjoy  ^ 

followed  by  remorse;  no  relief  .ye I 

but  the  repetition  of  his  cnm*.  “ g indui. 
may  talk  of  this  person  in  h too  mu  a 
gence  ; but  I must  repeat  it  that  I thinK  f 
character  which  is  the  most  th  J ngs0f 
of  any  in  the  world.  The  W » £ 
the  stone,  gout,  or  any  acute  ^ I*  o(  right 
in  so  deplorable  a condition, « ' y 

sense,  as  he  that  errs  and  repents,  ana  r- 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taler > No^7- 

There  is  no  roan  that  ,s 
but  is  guilty  to  himself ; an  receives  » 

that  carries  guilt  about  him,  q^LL0TS0N. 
sting  into  his  soul. 

REPENTANCE. 

A death-bed  repentance _ougM  «( 

be  neglected  because  it  is  * 
can  do. 
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The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in  youth 
by  pleasure,  but  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  age  by 
pain.  Colton  : Lacon. 

Some  well-meaning  Christians  tremble  for 
their  salvation,  because  they  have  never  gone 
through  that  valley  of  tears  and  of  sorrow, 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  an 
ordeal  that  must  be  passed  through  before  they 
can  arrive  at  regeneration : to  satisfy  such  minds 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  slightest  sorrow  for 
sin  is  sufficient  if  it  produce  amendment,  and 
that  the  greatest  is  insufficient  if  it  do  not. 
Therefore,  by  their  own  fruits  let  them  prove 
themselves : for  some  soils  will  take  the  good 
seed  without  being  watered  with  tears  or  har- 
rowed up  by  affliction.  Colton  : Lacott. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  the  purchase 
of  repentance.  Benj.  Franklin. 

So  then  we  draw  near  to  God  when,  repent- 
ing us  of  our  former  aberrations  from  him,  we 
renew  our  covenants  with  him. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  repentance  is  a duty 
of  greater  extent  than  many  are  apt  to  suppose, 
who,  confining  their  view  on  such  occasions  as 
these  to  a few  of  the  grosser  disorders  of  their 
lives,  pay  little  attention  to  the  heart : they  are 
satisfied  with  feeling  a momentary  compunction 
and  attempting  a partial  reformation,  instead  of 
crying  with  the  royal  penitent,  “ Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart  / ” They  determine  to  break  off  par- 
ticular vices, — an  excellent  resolution  as  far  as 
it  goes, — without  proposing  to  themselves  a life 
of  habitual  devotion,  without  imploring,  under 
a sense  of  weakness,  that  grace  which  can  alone 
renew  the  heart,  making,  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  the  tree  good,  that  the  fruit  may  be  good 
also.  Robert  Hall  : 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 

The  sight  of  a penitent  on  his  knees  is  a 
spectacle  which  moves  heaven ; and  the  compas- 
sionate Redeemer,  who  when  he  beheld  Saul  in 
that  situation  exclaimed,  Behold , he  prayeth , 
will  not  be  slow  nor  reluctant  to  strengthen  you 
by  his  might  and  console  you  by  his  Spirit. 
When  a new  and  living  way  is  opened  into  the 
holiest  of  ally  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it,  not  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father, 
but  to  prefer  remaining  at  a guilty  distance,  en- 
compassed with  famine,  to  the  rich  and  everlast- 
ing provisions  of  his  house,  will  be  a source  of 
insupportable  anguish  when  we  shall  see  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  ourselves  shut  out.  You  are  prob- 
ably not  aware  of  what  importance  it  is  to 
improve  these  sacred  visitations ; have  not  con- 
sidered that  they  form,  a crisis  which,  if  often 
neglected,  will  never  return.  It  is  impossible 
too  often  to  inculcate  the  momentous  truth,  that 
the  character  is  not  formed  by  passive  impres- 
sions, but  by  voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shall 
9e  judged  hereafter,  not  by  what  we  have  felt, 
tit  by  what  we  have  done. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 


Repentance  is  a change  of  mind,  or  a conver- 
sion from  sin  to  God : not  some  one  bare  act  of 
change,  but  a lasting,  durable  state  of  new  life, 
which  is  called  regeneration. 

Hammond. 

For  any  man  to  put  off  his  present  repentance 
on  contemplation  of  a possibility  that  his  latter 
repentance  may  serve  the  turn,  is  the  most 
wretchless  presumption,  and  hath  no  promise  of 
mercy  annexed  to  it.  Hammond. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised, 
is,  if  it  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.  Repentance  is  the  relinquishment 
of  any  practice  from  the  conviction  that  it  has 
offended  God.  Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety, 
are  properly  hot  parts,  but  adjuncts,  of  repent- 
ance; yet  they  are  too  closely  connected  with  it 
to  be  easily  separated ; for  they  not  only  mark 
its  sincerity,  but  promote  its  efficacy. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  1 10. 

There  is  no  vice  which  is  absolutely  so,  which 
does  not  offend,  and  that  a sound  judgment  does 
not  accuse;  for  there  is  in  it  so  manifest  a 
deformity  and  inconvenience,  that  peradventure 
they  are  in  the  right  who  say  that  it  is  chiefly 
begot  by  ignorance : so  hard  it  is  to  imagine  that 
a man  can  know  without  abhorring  it. 

Malice  sucks  up  the  greatest  part  of  her  own 
venom,  and  poysons  herself.  Vice  leaves  re- 
pentance in  the  soul,  like  an  ulcer  in  the  flesh, 
which  is  always  scratching  and  lacerating  itself: 
for  reason  effaces  all  other  griefs  and  sorrows, 
but  it  begets  that  of  repentance,  which  is  so 
much  the  more  grievous  by  reason  it  springs 
within,  as  the  cold  or  hot  of  fevers  are  more 
sharp  than  those  that  only  strike  upon  the  out- 
ward skin.  Montaigne  : 

Essaysy  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xevi. 

To  neglect  God  all  our  lives,  and  know  that 
we  neglect  him;  to  offend  God  voluntarily,  and 
know  that  we  offend  him,  casting  our  hopes  on 
the  peace  which  we  trust  to  make  at  parting,  is 
no  other  than  a rebellious  presumption,  and 
even  a contemptuous  laughing  to  scorn  and 
deriding  of  God,  his  laws  and  precepts. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh  : 

History  of  the  World. 

For  the  cure  of  this  disease  an  humble,  seri- 
ous, hearty  repentance  is  the  only  physic;  not 
to  expiate  the  guilt  of  it,  but  to  qualify  us  to 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  Christ’s  atonement. 

Ray. 

Sins  may  be  forgiven  through  repentance,  but 
no  act  of  wit  will  ever  justify  them. 

Sherlock. 

This  is  a confidence  of  all  the  most  un- 
grounded and  irrational.  For  upon  what  ground 
can  a man  promise  himself  a future  repentance 
who  cannot  promise  himself  a futurity  ? 

South. 

Whatever  stress  some  may  lay  upon  it,  a 
death-bed  repentance  is  but  a weak  and  slendei 
plank  to  trust  our  all  upon.  Sterne. 
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Many  believe  the  article  of  remission  of  sms, 
but  they  believe  it  without  the  condition  of 
repentance,  or  the  fruits  of  holy  life.  We  be- 
lieve the  article  otherwise  than  God  intended 
it  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Begin  every  day  to  repent;  not  that  thou 
shouldst  ever  defer  it;  but  all  that  is  past  ought 
to  seem  little  to  thee,  seeing  it  is  so  in  itself. 
Begin  the  next  day  with  the  same  zeal,  fear,  ana 
humility,  as  if  thou  hadst  never  begun  before. 

3 Jeremy  Taylor. 

Have  you  wept  for  your  sin  so  that  you  were 
indeed  sorrowful  in  your  spirit?  Are  you  so 
sorrowful  that  you  hate  it  ? Do  you  so  hate  it 
that  you  have  left  it  ? Jeremy  Taylor. 

Our  repentance  is  not  real  because  we  have  not 
done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fault,  or  at  least 
to  hinder  the  injurious  consequences  of  it  from 
proceeding.  Tillotson. 

Repentance  so  altereth  and  changeth  a man 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  be  he  never  so  de- 
filed, that  it  maketh  him  pure  and  clean. 

WHITGIFT. 


REPROOF. 

He  had  such  a gentle  method  of  reproving 
their  faults  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.  ATTERBURY. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
letting  a man  see  his  faults  and  errors ; which 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived  that  he  may 
perceive  our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  to 
please  ourselves  as  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
reproaches,  therefore,  of  a friend  should  always 
be  strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent.. 

Budgell. 

Does  a man  reproach  thee  for  being  proud  or 
ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or 
detracting  ? Consider  with  thyself  whether  his 
reproaches  are  true.  If  they  are  not,  consider 
that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  reproaches, 
but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and  per- 
haps loves  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates 
what  thou  appearest  to  be.  If  his  reproaches 
are  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man 
he  takes  thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  be- 
come mild,  affable,  and  obliging,  and  his  re- 
proaches of  thee  naturally  cease.  His  reproaches 
may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no  longer  the 
person  whom  he  reproaches. 

Epictetus:  Ench .,  cap.  48,  64. 

When  a man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated 
Into  resentment.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it. 

Sir  R.  Steele. 


To  be  desirous  of  a good  name,  and  careful 
to  do  everything  that  we  innocently  may  to  ob- 
tain it,  is  so  far  from  being  a fault,  even  in  pn- 
vale  persons,  that  it  is  their  great  and  mdispen- 
sable  duty.  ATTERBURY. 

Show  yourself,  upon  all  occasions,  the  advo- 
cate, the7  friend,  but  not  the  bully,  of  virtue. 
Colonel  Chartres,  whom  you  have  certun  y 
heard  of,  (who  was,  I believe,  the  mos • 
blasted  rascal  in  the  world,  and  who,  by  all  so* 

of  crimes,  amassed  immense  wealthjw^ 
sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  a bad  chara^, 
that  I heard  him  once  say,  »n  his  impudent, 
profligate  manner,  that  though  he  would  not 
give  one  farthing  for  virtue,  he  would  pve  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  a character,  be 
should  get  a hundred  thousand  pounds 
whereas  he  was  so  blasted  that  he  ha  ' F 
an  opportunity  of  cheating  people.  1 > 
then  that  an  honest  man  can  neglect  what  a ww 
rogue  would  purchase^so.dew^^^^ 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Jan.  8, 175a 

There  are  two  modes  of  establishingourrepu. 
tation:  to  be  praised  *£"“££5 
abused  by  rogues.  It  is  bes  , o . accom. 

,he  'Th^Xmr  H s JS*  » * 

^e  ^aLXnefi. a roguecanconf^ 

us,  but  ifls  also  the  only  • »£? 

perform  for  nothing.  Colton 


There  is,  it  will  be  conteeM  ^^, 

sibility  to  character,  a sober  desire  ol  P ^ 

a wish  to  possess  the  < “S  which  is « *• 
good,  felt  by  the  purest  m,nds’*  ity.  The 
farthest  remove  from  ««>**“££,  JT  ^ 
humility  of  a noble  mind  anproba- 

prove  of  itself  until  it  burned  the  aP^ 

Son  of  others.  V^,,dfnr;"U  for  !h«lfio1 
desire  of  distinction,  tba  p an(]  occupies 
display,  which  inflames  th  This,  of  all 

the  whole  attention  of  vain  men.  ‘ 
the  passions,  is  the  most  unsocial,  avane 

n°t  except^  ^ lnfdelity. 

Of  so  many  thousandsofvalmni  ®ep 

have  died  within  these  .fifteen, a hundred 
with  their  swords  in  their  ]\  ’ Tbe  memory, 

have  come  to  onr  kn°'"'  , g^ut  0f  battles  and 
not  of  the  commanders  only,  M fortoMS  of 
victories,  is  buried  and  gone-  , record, 

above  half  of  the  wor  d.  ^ r ,anish  witho* 
stir  not  from  their  pl*ce>* _d  nts  in  my  In- 
duration. If  I had  unfcnown  eve.  ^ ^ ^ 

-Ssi0?iAlh°Uld  *hXd  to  alerts  of  ex»P  * 


REPUTATION. 

A man’s  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him. 

Addison 


tlf  of  the  world,  fo*  "a"anish  without 

stir  not  from  their  P1*0*’ * *vents  in  my  In- 
duration. If  I had  unknown  eve.  ^ ^ outdo 
session,  I should  think  with  g^  Qf  exarnple3. 
those  that  are  recorded  m all  so  Greeks  and 
Is  it  not  strange  that  eve",ter;and witnesses. 
Romans,  amongst  so  "ian^  loits,  so  few  «* 
and  so  many  rare  and  noble  exP‘It  wiU  be  much 

arriv’d  at  our  knowledge  ? . - • ^ered  » 

if  a hundred  years  hence  * *ivil  wa*  ■ 
gross  that  in  our  times  there 

FranCe-  Essays,  Colton's  3d  edl* ck 
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The  way  to  gain  a good  reputation  is  to  en- 
deavour to  be  what  you  desire  to  appear. 

Socrates. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  establish 
reputation  than  to  suspend  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
He  that  cannot  bear  the  sense  of  merit  with 
silence  must  of  necessity  destroy  it : for  fame 
being  the  genial  mistress  of  mankind,  whoever 
gives  it  to  himself  insults  all  to  whom  he  relates 
any  circumstances  to  his  own  advantage. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  186. 

A good  name  is  fitly  compared  to  a precious 
ointment,  and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill 
and  decency,  it  is  indeed  the  most  agreeable 
perfume ; but  if  too  strongly  admitted  into  the 
Drain  of  a less  vigorous  and  happy  texture,  it 
will,  like  too  strong  an  odour,  overcome  the 
senses,  and  prove  pernicious  to  those  nerves  it 
was  intended  to  refresh.  A generous  mind  is 
of  all  others  the  most  sensible  of  praise  and 
dispraise ; and  a noble  spirit  is  as  much  invig- 
orated with  its  due  proportion  of  honour  and 
applause,  as  it  is  depressed  by  neglect  and  con- 
tempt. But  it  is  only  persons  far  above  the 
common  level  who  are  thus  affected  with  either 
of  these  extremes ; as  in  a thermometer,  it  is 
only  the  purest  and  most  sublimated  spirit  that 
is  either  contracted  or  dilated  by  the  benignity 
or  inclemency  of  the  season. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  238. 


RESERVE. 

Reserve  is  no  more  essentially  connected  with 
understanding  than  a church  organ  with  devo- 
tion, or  wine  with  good-nature. 

Shenstone. 

A reserved  man  is  in  continual  conflict  with 
the  social  part  of  his  nature,  and  even  grudges 
himself  the  laugh  into  which  he  is  sometimes 
betrayed.  Shenstone. 

It  can  be  no  duty  to  write  his  heart  upon  his 
forehead,  and  to  give  all  the  inquisitive  and 
malicious  world  a survey  of  those  thoughts 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  God  only  to  know. 

South. 

— 000 — 

RESIGNATION. 

Shall  I rage,  fret,  and  accuse  Providence  of 
injustice?  No:  let  me  rather  lament  that  I do 
not  what  is  always  right ; what  depends  not  on 
the  fortuitous  changes  of  this  world,  nor  the 
blind  sport  of  fortune,  but  remains  unalterably 
fixed  in  the  mind ; untouched,  though  this  shat- 
tered globe  shall  fall  in  pieces,  and  bury  us  in 
the  niins.  Though  I do  lead  a virtuous  life, 
let  it  show  me  how  I am,  and  of  myself  how 
weak;  how  far  from  an  independent  being; 
given  as  a sheep  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
Shepherd  of  all,  on  whom  let  us  cast  all  our 
cares,  for  He  careth  for  us. 

Burke,  cetat.  17 : To  R.  Shackleton. 
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A man  is  right  and  invincible,  virtuous  and 
on  the  road  towards  sure  conquest,  precisely 
while  he  joins  himself  to  the  great  deep  law  of 
the  world,  in  spite  of  all  superficial  laws,  tem- 
porary appearances,  profit-and-loss  calculation ; 
— he  is  victorious  while  he  co-operates  with  that 
great  central  law — not  victorious  otherwise: 
and  surely  his  first  chance  of  co-operating  with 
it,  or  getting  into  the  course  of  it,  is  to  know 
with  his  own  soul  that  it  is — that  it  is  good,  and 
alone  good.  This  is  the  soul  of  Islam;  it  is 
properly  the  soul  of  Christianity;  for  Islam  is 
definable  as  a confused  form  of  Christianity: 
had  Christianity  not  been,  neither  had  it  been. 
Christianity  also  commands  us,  before  all,  to  be 
resigned  to  God.  We  are  to  take  no  counsel 
with  flesh  and  blood;  give  ear  to  no  vain  cavils, 
vain  sorrows  and  wishes ; to  know  that  we  know 
nothing;  that  the  worst  and  cruellest  to  our  eyes 
is  not  what  it  seems ; that  we  have  to  receive 
whatsoever  befalls  us  as  sent  from  God  above, 
and  say,  “ It  is  good  and  wise — God  is  great ! 
Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in  Him.” 
Islam  means  in  its  way  denial  of  self, — annihi- 
lation of  self.  This  is  yet  the  highest  wisdom 
that  Heaven  has  revealed  to  our  earth. 

Carlyle. 

True  resignation,  which  always  brings  with  it 
the  confidence  that  unchangeable  goodness  will 
make  even  the  disappointment  of  our  hopes  and 
the  contradictions  of  life  conducive  to  some 
benefit,  casts  a grave  but  tranquil  light  over  the 
prospect  of  even  a toilsome  and  troubled  life. 

Humboldt. 

We  must  learn  to  suffer  what  we  cannot  evade. 
Our  life,  like  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  com- 
pos’d of  contrary  things,  of  several  notes,  sweet 
and  harsh,  sharp  and  flat,  spritely  and  solemn ; 
and  the  musician  who  should  only  affect  one  of 
these,  what  would  he  be  able  to  do  ? He  must 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  to  mix 
them ; and  we,  likewise,  the  goods  and  evils 
which  are  consubstantial  with  life : our  being 
cannot  subsist  without  this  mixture,  and  the  one 
are  no  less  necessary  to  it  than  the  other.  To 
attempt  to  kick  against  natural  necessity  is  to 
represent  the  folly  of  Ctesiphon,  who  undertook 
to  kick  with  his  mule.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  evil. 

And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to 
thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning, 
for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us 
than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I pray  you 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all  the  household 
with  you  to  church,  and  there  thank  God,  both 
for  that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has 
taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us ; 
which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase  when  he 
will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet  less,  at 
his  pleasure  be  it. 

Sir  T.  More  : Letter  to  his  Wife. 

A man  can  even  here  be  with  God,  so  long 
as  he  bears  God  within  him.  We  should  be 
able  to  see  without  sadness  our  most  holy  wishes 
fade  like  sunflowers,  because  the  sun  above  us 
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still  forever  beams,  eternally  makes  new,  and 
cares  for  all ; and  a man  must  not  so  much  pre- 
pare himself  for  eternity  as  plant  eternity  in 
himself:  eternity,  serene,  pure,  full  of  depth, 
full  of  light,  and  of  all  else.  RiCHTER. 


RETIREMENT. 

A person  accustomed  to  a life  of  activity 
longs  for  ease  and  retirement ; and  when  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  finds  himself  wretched. 
The  pleasure  of  relaxation,  indeed,  is  known  to 
those  only  who  have  regular  and  interesting 
employment.  Continued  relaxation  soon  be- 
comes a weariness;  and,  on  this  ground,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  the  greatest  degree  of  real 
enjoyment  belongs,  not  to  the  luxurious  man  of 
wealth,  or  to  the  listless  votary  of  fashion,  but 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who,  along 
with  the  comforts  of  life,  have  constant  and 
important  occupation.  Abercrombie. 

The  last  method  which  I shall  mention  for 
the  giving  life  to  a man’s  faith  is  frequent 
retirement  from  the  world,  accompanied  by  re-  I 
ligious  meditation.  When  a man  thinks  of  any- 
thing in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  whatever 
deep  impressions  it  may  make  in  his  mind,  they 
are  apt  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks  about 
him.  The  light  and  noise  of  the  day,  which 
are  perpetually  soliciting  his  senses,  and  calling 
off  his  attention,  wear  out  of  his  mind  the 
thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in  it,  with 
so  much  strength,  during  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  A man  finds  the  same  differ- 
ence as  to  himself  in  a crowd  and  in  a solitude  : 
the  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that 
variety  of  objects  which  press  upon  her  in  a 
great  city.  She  cannot  apply  herself  to  the 
consideration  of  those  things  which  are  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  her.  The  cares  or  pleasures 
of  the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought,  and 
a multitude  of  vicious  examples  gives  a kind 
of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements 
everything  disposes  us  to  be  serious.  In  courts 
and  cities  we  are  entertained  with  the  works  of 
men ; in  the  country,  with  those  of  God.  One 
is  the  province  of  art ; the  other,  of  nature. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  465. 

A foundation  of  good  sense,  and  a cultivation 
of  learning,  are  required  to  give  a seasoning  to 
retirement,  and  make  us  taste  the  blessing. 

Dryden. 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  has  been  often  recommended  as  use- 
ful to  repentance.  This  at  least  is  evident,  that 
every  one  retires  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recollection  are  required  on  other  occasions: 
and  surely  the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentangle- 
ment of  actions  complicated  with  innumerable 
circumstances,  and  diffused  in  various  relations, 
the  discovery  of  the  primary  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  the  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may  be  allowed 
to  demand  some  secession  from  sport  and  noise 


and  business  and  folly.  Some  suspension  of 
common  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  win 
and  pleasure,  is  doubtless  necessary  to  him  that 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only 
plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mis 
take  cannot  be  rectified. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  no. 

It  is  certainly  a great  disparagement  to  virtne 
and  learning  itself  that  those  very  things  which 
only  make  men  useful  in  the  world  should  in- 
cline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought .never  to  be 

allowed  to  good  men,  unkss  the  bad  had  the 
same  moderation,  and  were  wi  ling  to  follow 
them  into  the  wilderness.  Bn.  if  the  - « 
contend  to  get  out  of  emploroent,  wMe  ™ 
other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the  affairs  of  mankind 


other  strive  to  get  into  it,  tne  anair* — - 

are  likely  to  be  in  so  ill  a.J^^i  ftWe  to 
good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able  to 
enjoy  their  very  retreats  in  security. 

J 3 Sprat:  Life  of  Cowley. 

There  is  scarce  a thinking  man  «.  the  «rfi 
who  is  involved  in  the  bus.  ness  of  >t,  b«h« 
under  a secret  impatience  of  the  tuny 
fatigne  he  suffers,  and  has  formed  ajwoWjJ 
to  fix  himself,  one  time  or -other, in i such  ^ 
as  is  suitable  to  the  end  of  his  being, 
men  every  day  in  conversation  f “ “ 
the  honour,  power,  and  nch», ; "*,c^s&rtU 
nose  to  themselves,  cannot  give  sa  , 
enough  to  reward  them  for  half  anxie^thj 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  t e po  ^ (which 
them.  While  men  are  m ‘ ^ Jnt  are 

happens  very  frequently),  how.nc  ^d  ^ 
they  with  themselves!  They  are  ^ ^ 
the  toil  they  bear,  but  cannotfi  * ^ 

hearts  to  relinquish  ' mselves  to  it 

want,  but  they  cannot  betake  thems  they 
While  they  pant  after  shade  a"“  . sceneS 

still  affect  to  appear  in  the : most  w if 

of  life.  Sure  this  is  but  just  ^ r^yhen  he  has 
a man  should  call  for  more  hgh  , 
a mind  to  go  to  sleep.  jj0.  27. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  n 

RETROSPECTION. 

It  will  secure  you  from 
of  the  present  times  and  f“f“°“'wer  in  ,oar 
the  noblest  kind  of  imaginative  | P°_whouy  fc. 
soul,  that  of  living  m “g  ’ neither  w 
void  of  which  power,  a man  ca  human 
ticipate  the  future,  nor  even  live  a truy 

life,  a life  of  reason,  in  th  p £0LERidge. 

Had  we  a privilege  » «« 

power  of  memory,  only  such  p diMpet- 

pleasing,  unmixed  with  Jidrd 

able,  we  might  then  exclt®j“f  ? nt  than  actual 

happiness,  perhaps  more  the  p* 

sensation.  But  this  is  no  # disagree*^* 
is  never  represented  without  ® beauty.  the 
circumstances  which  tarnish a 1 nothing 

remembrance  of  an  evil  carries 
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agreeable,  and  to  remember  a good  is  always 

SETT"*  ®«h  regret.  Thns8We  lose  more 
than  we  gain  by  the  remembrance. 

„ . Goldsmith: 
Ctfrsen  of  the  World,  Letter  XLIV. 

rmSe  ,se.no.us..and  impartial*  retrospect  of  our 
“ 1S  mdisputably  necessary  to  the  con- 
formation  or  recovery  of  virtue,  and  is,  there- 
fore,  recommended,  under  the  name  of  self- 

“;°n'  by  dTivi.neS»  “ the  act  previous 
‘°o  epet  tance-  It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use 
hat  without  it  we  should  always  beg to  begin 
hfe  be  seduced  forever  by  the' same  aUure 
“ .m,S  6d  by  the  same  faIlacies.  But 
onr  Jt  bat  We  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of 
our  experience,  we  must  endeavour  to  see  everv- 
«nng  m its  proper  form,  and  excite  in  ourselves 
^ure  hnasmHentS  the  grea‘  Author  of 

“owemof  oooH  k concomit™'s  or  fol- 
towers  of  good  or  bad  actions. 

Dr-  s-  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  8. 
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efl£l?cf  m truth  produces  in  idea  the  same 

and  ronnlT  ^?pec0ve : objects  are  softened 
and  rounded,  and  rendered  doubly  graceful- 
he  harsher  and  more  ordinary  points  o®  charac! 
ter  are  melted  down  ; and  those  by  which  it  is 

STsdrtjmfhr6  th*  m0re  Striking  omlines.  ‘hat 

S £?•  .?’  grace’  or  beau‘y-  There  are 
® ln  ,be  joental,  as  in  the  natural  hori- 

obiects  and^K  ” “ ‘1  lesS  Pleasine  in  distant 
full  h ’ “ there  are  happy  lights  to  stream  in 

bybrilli7„t  Zm!nSonPOimS  Which  *“  pr°fit 

SlR  Walter  Scott. 

my  ciohseStUvLinCiinatio,,S-in  my  heart" 1 went  to 
soirowful  nr^n  ayr.  erning'  and  resolved  to  *» 
uT  * J Wh,Ch  occas,on  1 could  not  but 
re.™™  T3",  myMlf> that  ‘hough  all 

many  of  m7r"ChJ  had  to  Ia,”ent  the  loss  of 
,1  ^ my  friends  are  now  as  forcible  as  at 

departure’ ycl  L"ot“y 

at  that  ri1  WL  The  same  sorrow  Which  I felt 
unon  m ? could-  without  tears,  reflect 

_£?  <™a  y P.Iea?,ng  adyentures  I have  had 
WUh  some,  who  have  long  been  blended  with 
~r,h-  Though  f,  is  by  the  benefiTof 

Violence  of  °f  tlme  01,18  blots  out  the 

much  t?  IOnS;  yet.wilh  tempers  too 
to  revive  the  «MP |easure»  *t  is  almost  necessary 
and  nindir  c,  KPkceS  ofgriefin  memory; 
mindPintn  fhiP  uy.Step  ?n  P^t  life>  to  lead  the 
the  heart  thought  which  poises 

without  h^in  d ™,akes,lt  beat  with  due  time, 

with  distrrgfqU,Ck!ned  With  desire’ or  retarded 
pair,  from  its  proper  and  equal  motion. 

bIR  R.  Steele:  Toiler,  No.  181. 

wants6 sf  namp  . wJ?ich’  though  common, 

crastinaU?^  A.1  ,Si  **  conlraiy  to  pro- 
delavimr  WC  °!e  the  Present  hour  by 

ought  togd  ? da?-  t0,day  10  execute  what  we 

cS  to  sh^n^!?^80  most  of  115  take  oc- 
Possess  on  L1Land  throw  away  time  in  our 
mg  wl  havj  T°TCt  °n  ^hat  is  imagin- 
established  on^r{;ady  acquitled  ourselves,  and 
mmished  our  characters  in  the  sight  of  man- 


kind. But  when  we  thus  put  a value  upon  our- 

thanCSt  f°r  W^at  we  have  already  done,  any  farther 
than  to  explain  ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our 
future  conduct,  that  will  give  us  an  ovemeenbi 

enHnd  °l  °Ur  Turit>  t0  the  Preiud»ce  of  our  pres? 
ent  industry.  The  great  rule,  methinks,  should 

fnr’t  n,!?anage  the  ,?Stant  in  which  we  stand,  with 
fortitude,  equanimity,  and  moderation,  accord- 

Ifen  S resPec,tlve  circumstances.  If  our 
past  actions  reproach  us,  they  cannot  be  atoned 
for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so  effectually 
as  by  a contrary  behaviour.  If  they  are  pS 

to0!?/’  tbe  “emoi7  of  ^em  is  0/ no  use  but 
to  act  suitably  to  them.  Thus  a good  present 

cfJri r°+r-  1S  au  ln?phc,t  repentance  for  sly  mis- 
camage  in  what  is  past;  but  present  slackness 
will  not  make  up  for  past  activity. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  374 


revenge. 

are  Pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  re 
venge  to  see  him  taken  down  and  humbled  in 

a^vrertatl°n  Wh°  had  80  far  raised  himself 
Addison. 

Revenge  is  a kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  man’s  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law 
to  weed  it  out : for  as  for  the  first  wrong, It  does 
but  offend  the  law;  but  the  revenge  of  that 
wrong  putteth  the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly, 

nemv,nLreVengea  “an  * but  even  with  hii 
enemy,  but  m passing  it  over  he  is  superior 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  IV.,  Of  Revenge. 
Public  revenges  are  for  the  most  part  fortu- 

d^h  Of  p - f°r  thrC  death  of  CsesarJ  ^ the 

Third  f ?<  aX;  foJ  lhe  death  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France;  and  many  more.  But  in  pri- 
vate  revenges  it  is  not  so;  nay,  rather  vindica- 
tive persons  live  the  life  of  witches;  who,  as 
they  are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate 
Lord  Bacon:  Essay  IV,  Of  Revenge. 

A man  that  studieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would  heal  and 
do  wdl-  Lord  Bacon. 


To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a charming  wav  of 
revenge,  and  a short  Gesarean  conquest,  over- 
coming  without  a blow;  laying  our  enemies  at 
our  feet,  under  sorrow,  shame,  and  repentance 
leaving  our  foes  our  friends,  and  solicitously  in- 
clined to  grateful  retaliations.  Thus  to  return 
upon  our  adversaries  is  a healing  way  of  re- 
venge ; and  to  do  good  for  evil  a soft  and  melting 
ultion,  a method  taught  from  heaven  to  keep  all 
smooth  on  earth.  Common  forcible  ways  make 
not  an  end  of  evil,  but  leave  hatred  and  malice 
behind  them.  SiR  t.  Browne  : 

Christian  Morals,  Pt.  III.,  xii. 

Revenge  is  a debt  in  the  paying  of  which  the 
greatest  knave  is  honest  and  sincere,  and,  so  far 
as  he  is  able,  punctual.  By  paying  our  other 
debts  we  are  equal  with  all  mankind;  but  in 
refusing  to  pay  a debt  of  revenge,  we  are  supe- 
rior. Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  much 
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less  difficult  to  forgive  our  enemies  than  our 
friends  j and  if  we  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Coriolanus  found  it  so  hard  a task  to 
Rome,  the  answer  is  that  he  was  himself  a 
Roman.  Colton:  Lacan. 

Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion;  vengeance, 

injuries  are  j=n 

The  indulgence  of  revenge  tends  to  make 
men  more  savage  and  cruel. 

Lord  Kames. 

With  this  consolatory  creed  came,  of  neces- 
sity, the  devil’s  grand  luxury,  Revenge.  Say  to 
yourself,  “ For  what  I suffer  I condemn  another 
man,  or  I accuse  the  Arch-Invisible,  be  it  a 
Destiny,  be  it  a Maker  1*’  and  the  logical  se- 
quence is  to  add  evil  to  evil,  folly  to  folly,— to 
retort  on  the  man  who  so  wrongs,  or  on  the 
Arch-Invisible  who  so  afflicts  you.  Of  all  our 
passions  is  not  Revenge  the  one  into  which 
enters  with  the  most  zest  a devil  ? For  what  is 
a devil?— A being  whose  sole  work  on  earth  is 
some  revenge  on  God ! 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 
What  Will  He  Do  With  It  T book  x.  ch.  1. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  ? be  bravely  re- 
venged ; sleight  it,  and  the  work’s  begun ; for- 
give it,  ’tis  finisht : he  is  below  himself  that  is 
not  above  an  injury.  ..  a, 

Quarles  : Enchir.  11.  80. 


derived  from  experience  and  observation,  ex- 
tending to  all  communications  by  language,  and 
designed  to  moke  it  efficient  ^ 

A chapter  upon  German  thetonc  *onld  hi 
in  the  same  ludicrous  predicament  as  Von  Trolls 
chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Iceland, 
livers  its  business  in  one  summary  sentence, 
announcing  that  snakes  in 
none.  x f 

c:r  William  Hamilton  has  said  that  Aristotle  s 
Rhetoric " best  ethology  -g 

that  it  contains  the  best  account  of 
and  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  ol  _ 
means  of  awakening  and 

,o  produce  persuasion  or  action.  Fleming- 

I grieve  that  our  senate 
school  of  rhetoric.  bIR  J 

They  Save  been  taught  rMoric,  tat  «« 
taught  language  ; as  if  the  nano 
that  embellished  the  discourse  of  those ■ » ^ 

derstood  the  art  of  speaking  tockk. 

and  skill  of  speaking  well. 

All  the  art  of  rhrtoric, 
clearness,  are  for  nothing  thereby 

wrong  ideas,  move  the  p * j^^e. 

mislead  the  judgment. 

Rhetoric  is  very  good,  or  stark  naught^e 

no  medium  in  rhetoric. 


If  anything  can  legalize  revenge,  it  should  be 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person  : but 
revenge  is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can  empower  | 
even  the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it. 

South. 

A pure  and  simple  revenge  does  in  no  way 
restore  man  towards  the  felicity  which  the  in- 
jury did  interrupt.  For  revenge  is  but  doing  a 
simple  evil,  and  does  not,  in  its  formality,  imply 
reparation ; for  the  mere  repeating  of  our  own 
right  is  permitted  to  them  that  will  do  it  by  char- 
itable instruments.  All  the  evils  of  human  fe- 
licity are  secured  without  revenge,  for  without 
it  we  are  permitted  to  restore  ourselves;  and 
therefore  it  is  against  natural  reason  to  do  an 
evil  that  no  way  co-operates  the  proper  and  per- 
fective end  of  human  nature.  And  he  is  a mis- 
erable person  whose  good  is  the  evil  of  his  neigh- 
bour ; and  he  that  revenges,  in  many  cases,  does 
worse  than  he  that  did  the  injury ; in  all  cases 
as  bad.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity  which  for- 
bids revenge, — no  man  can  think  it  grievous  who 
considers  the  restless  torment  of  a malicious  and 
revengeful  spirit.  Tillotson. 


RHETORIC. 

Without  attempting  a formal  definition  of  the 
word,  I am  inclined  to  consider  rhetoric,  when 
reduced  to  a system  in  books,  as  a body  of  rules 


RICHES. 

Riches  expose  a manto  pnde 
a foolish  elation  of  heart. 

A great  estate  is.peat  c **££%*> 
who  do  not  kn°wh»"  “ ® %nhy  persons  live 
more  common  than  to  . ^ do  lhem  °° 

scandalously  and  hwpi"®8 : "’",' 

service  in  order  to  vKtu*  »d  “PP,  an  ^ 
fore  ’tis  precept  and  pnn  ^ 
that  makes  a man  good  for  some 

Seek  not 

get  justly,  use  soberly,  dtsWbute 

leave  contentedly;  yet  have  no 
friarly  contempt  of  them.  Of 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  XXX  I 

The  ways  to  enrich  fre  ®a"f’the  best,  and 
them  foul:  ^bo  deth  . -I *- 


worksof  liberality  "and  ckjj^y 

LORD  Bacon:  Essay  XXXV., 

The  improvement  of  the  groan  onr  ^eat 

natural  obtaining  of  nches;  fo'^  .,  is 
mother’s  blessing,  the  earth  ^ do  5toopto 
and  yet  where  men  of  g exceeding1/’ 
husbandry,  it  multipheth  nch  Qj  RUha. 
Lord  Bacon:  Essay  XXX  J ^ 

I cannot  call  riches  betwr  ^ simprii- 

of  virtue;  the  Roman  word  is  <* 
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menta  ;”  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  is 
nches  to  virtue : it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  be- 
hind, but  it  hindereth  the  march;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the 
victory : of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use, 
except  it  be  in  the  distribution : the  rest  is  but 
conceit ; so  saith  Solomon,  “ Where  much  is 
there  are  many  to  consume  it;  and  what  hath 
the  owner  but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  ?” 
the  personal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach 
to  feel  great  nches : there  is  a custody  of  them  ; 
or  a power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them  ; or  a 
feme  of  them  ; but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner. 
Lord  Bacon  : Essay  XXXV.,  Of  Riches. 

It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  “ That  himself 
came  very  hardly  to  a little  riches,  and  very 
easily  to  great  riches;”  for  when  a man’s  stock 
Is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  expect  the  prime  of 
markets,  and  overcome  those  bargains  which  for 
meir  greatness  are  few  men’s  money,  and  be 
partner  in  the  industries  of  younger  men,  he 
cannot  but  increase  mainly. 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  XXXV,  Of  Riches 


Let  not  the  covetous  desire  of  growing  rich 
induce  you  to  ruin  your  reputation,  but  rather 
satisfy  yourself  with  a moderate  fortune. 

Dryden. 

1 ^at  re»l  good  does  an  addition  to  a fortune 
Jdready  sufficient  procure?  Not  any.  Could 
. great  man  by  having  his  fortune  increased 
increase  also  his  appetites,  then  precedence  might 
be  attended  with  real  amusement. 

Goldsmith. 

There  is  a burden  of  care  in  getting  riches ; 
car  m keeping  them ; temptation  in  using  them ; 
guiJt  in  abusing  them ; sorrow  in  losing  them ; 
and  a burden  of  account  at  last  to  be  given  up 
concerning  them.  Matthew  Henry. 

riches  of  the  world,  and  the  gratifications 
iney.  afford,  are  too  apt,  when  their  evil  tendency 
is  not  opposed  by  a principle  of  religion,  to  beget 
that  friendship  for  the  world  which  is  enmity  to 
Uod’  Bishop  Horsley. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold 
an  silver,  but  in  having  more  in  proportion, 
than  our  neighbours.  Locke. 

One  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  per- 
petually exhibiting  a miserable  example  of  the 
weakness  of  mind  and  body.  Pope. 

r ***  l^en  s^ow  the  greatness  of 
thy  fortune,  or,  what  is  better,  the  greatness  of 
j°U  ’ ln,  meekness  of  thy  conversation ; 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  support  the 
^stressed,  and  patronize  the  neglected.  Be 
fL  ! *et  **  m considering  riches  as  they 
ta^ents  committed  to  an  earthen  vessel ; 
mat  thou  art  but  the  receiver,  and  that  to  be 
<£hged  and  to  be  vain  too,  is  but  the  old  sole- 
of  pnde  and  beggary,  which,  though  they 
n meet,  yet  ever  make  but  an  absurd  society. 

Sterne. 


Nothing  is  ,0  hard  for  those  who  abound  in 
riches,  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in 
waTnt*.  Swift. 

Leisure  and  solitude  are  the  best  effect  of 
nches,  because  mother  of  thought.  Both  are 
avoided  by  most  rich  men,  who  seek  company 
and  business;  which  are  signs  of  being  weary 
of  themselves.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

.<ptru*n?t  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the 
gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches;  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man’s  girdle 
that  they  dog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless 
nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We 
see  but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man’s  happiness: 
few  consider  him  to  be  like  the  silk-worm,  that, 
when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  very  same  time 
spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming  her- 
self. And  this  many  rich  men  do;  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares  to  keep  what 
they  have  already  got.  Let  us,  therefore,  be 
thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and  above 
all  for  a quiet  conscience. 

Izaak  Walton. 

Aristotle  doth  affirm  that  the  true  nature  of 
nches  doth  consist  in  the  contented  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  things  we  have,  rather  than  in 
the  possession  of  them. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


RIDICULE. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridicule,  and 
exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses  with, 
is  the  qualification  of  little  ungenerous  tempers. 
A young  man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  him- 
self off  from  all  manner  of  improvement.  Every 
one  has  his  flaws  and  weaknesses;  nay,  the 
greatest  blemishes  are  often  found  in  the  most 
shining  characters : but  what  an  absurd  thing 
it  is  to  pass  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a 
man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  infirmities! 
to  observe  his  imperfections  more  than  his  vir- 
tues ! and  to  make  use  of  him  for  the  sport  of 
others,  rather  than  for  our  own  improvement ! 

We  therefore  very  often  find  that  persons  the 
most  accomplished  in  ridicule  are  those  that  are 
very  shrewd  at  hitting  a blot,  without  exerting 
anything  masterly  in  themselves. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  249. 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out 
of^  vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  ; but 
it  is  made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and 
good  sense,  by  attacking  everything  solemn  and 
serious.  Addison. 

It  is  easy  to  run  into  ridicule  the  best  de- 
scriptions when  once  a man  is  in  the  humour 
of  laughing  till  he  wheezes  at  his  own  dull  jest. 

Dryden. 

Derision  is  never  so  agonizing  as  when  it 
pounces  on  the  wanderings  of  misguided  sensi* 
bility.  Lord  Jeffrey. 
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That  which  is  little  can  be  but  pretty,  and  by 
claiming  dignity  becomes  ridiculous. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Ridicule  has  followed  the  vestiges  of  Truth, 
but  never  usurped  her  place.  Landor. 

Bad  writers  are  not  ridiculed  because  ridicule 
ought  to  be  a pleasure,  but  to  undeceive  and 
vindicate  the  honest  and  unpretending  part  of 
mankind  from  imposition.  Pope. 

One  of  those  principal  lights  or  natural  me- 
diums by  which  things  are  to  be  viewed,  in 
order  to  thorough  recognition,  is  ridicule  itself, 
or  that  manner  of  proof  by  which  we  discern 
whatever  is  liable  to  just  raillery  in  any  subject. 

Shaftesbury. 

Reason  is  the  test  of  ridicule, — not  ridicule 
the  test  of  truth.  Bishop  Warburton. 

It  is  a good  plan,  with  a young  person  of  a 
character  to  be  much  affected  by  ludicrous  and 
absurd  representations,  to  show  him  plainly,  by 
examples,  that  there  is  nothing  which  may  not 
be  so  represented : he  will  hardly  need  to  be 
told  that  everything  is  not  a mere  joke : and  he 
may  thus  be  secured  from  falling  into  a con- 
tempt of  those  particular  things  which  he  may 
at  any  time  happen  to  find  so  treated. 

Whately:  . 

1 Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Atheism. 
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—that  their  minds  should  be  diverted  from  ob- 
jects merely  sensual,  to  meditations,  however 
erroneous,  on  the  mysteries  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world;  and  from  interests  which  are 
immediately  selfish  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
past,  the  future,  and  the  remote.  These  effec 
have  sometimes  been  produced  by  the  worst 
superstitions  that  ever  existed;  but  the  Catholic 
reUgion,  even  in  the  time  of  its  utmost  eitrava- 
and  atrocity,  never  wholly  lost  the  spin 
of  the  Great  Teacher  whose  precepts  form  to 
noblest  code,  as  His  conduct  furnished  the 
purest  example,  of  moral  excellence.  1 
all  religions  the  most  poetical.  Th 
superstitions  furnished  the  fancy 
images,  but  took  no  hold  of  the  heart.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church*  to. - 
powerfully  in0uenced  the  feelmgs  snd  the  co 
duct  of  men,  but  have  not  printed  them  trth 
visions  of  sensible  beauty  and  gta  ■ 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has junked tote 
doctrines  of  the  one  what Mr . ColendT 
the  “ fair  humanities”  of  the  J lowcUcst 

riched  sculpture  and  painting  ^ ^ ju  i. 
and  most  majestic  forms.  To  the  wmianj  p 
ter  it  can  oppose  the  Moses  of  Mich  Ange 
and  to  the  voluptuous  beauty  of 

Cyprus,  the  serene  and  P^Vfite martyrs  and 
Virgin  Mother.  The  legends  of  its ®^with 
its  saints  may  vie  in  ingenuity  an 
the  mythological  fables  of ^fobt  of  the 
nies  and  process .ons  were  the  d g ^^,1, 
vulgar;  the  huge  fabric  of  se  . ^Hmiration 

which  it  was  connected  attracted  th_^d_t  ^ 

of  the  -statesman.  At  the  sam  > — 


From  Rome  the  whole  Western  world  had 
received  its  Christianity;  she  was  the  asylum 
of  what  learning  had  escaped  the  general  deso- 
lation; and  even  in  her  ruins  she  preserved 
something  of  the  majesty  of  her  ancient  great- 
ness. On  these  accounts  she  had  a respect  and 
a weight  which  increased  every  day  amongst  a 
simple  religious  people,  who  looked  but  a little 
way  into  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  The 
rudeness  of  the  world  was  very  favourable  for 
the  establishment  of  an  empire  of  opinion.  The 
• moderation  with  which  the  Popes  at  first  exerted 
this  empire  made  its  growth  unfelt  until  it  could 
no  longer  be  opposed ; and  the  policy  of  later 
Popes,  building  on  the  piety  of  the  first,  contin- 
ually increased  it ; and  they  made  use  of  every 
instrument  but  that  of  force.  They  employed 
equally  the  virtues  and  the  crimes  of  the  great ; 
they  favoured  the  lust  of  kings  for  absolute 
authority,  and  the  desire  of  subjects  for  liberty; 
they  provoked  war,  and  mediated  peace ; and 
took  advantage  of  every  turn  in  the  minds  of 
men,  whether  of  a public  or  private  nature,  to 
extend  their  influence,  and  push  their  power 
from  ecclesiastical  to  civil,  from  subjection  to 
independency,  from  independency  to  empire. 

Burke : 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 

Fanaticism  is  an  evil,  but  it  is  not  the  greatest 
of  evils.  It  is  good  that  a people  should  be 
»nused  by  any  means  from  a state  of  utter  torpor ; 


of  the  -statesman.  At  tne  sat  trcmendous 
lost  sight  of  the  ntost  solemn  andW^_ 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  eternitV 

the  judgment, -the  re.  "'^Mike  the 
of  happiness  or  support 

wholly  be- 


01  — — v j • „„i 

ancient  religions,  it  received  meal  ^ 

from  policy  and  «rem°ny' ’'  reIy  politi«l»'t 
came,  like  those  religions,  a mere  y p” 

ceremonial  institution.^^  y 

Criticisms  on  the  “* 

No.  II.,  April,  1824* 

There  is  not,  and  there  "iTwriUe^rring 
earth,  a work  of  human  poh  y Chur& 

of  examination  as  the  Romau  ^aui  ^ ^ 
The  history  of  that  Chur^,  °Lon. 6 No  other 
two  great  ages  of  human  cm  the  mind 

institution  is  left  standing  w of  saCrihce 

back  to  the  times  when  the  sm  * camelopard 
rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and l wM  hitbeatre- 

and  tigers  bounded  m the  F^£  t 0f Pyesterday, 
The  proudest  royal  houses  are  b t ^ SapTeaie 
when  compared  with  the  ^ unbroken 

Pontiffs.  That  line  we  trace  1 N lconw 
series  from  the  Pope  who  c who  crowned 

the  nineteenth  century  to  the  ^ j 

Pepin  in  the  eighth ; andJarbeY  ^ islost 

Pepin  the  august  dynasty  ex  ^ of  Venice 

in  the  twilight  of  fable.  T repubhc  of 

came  next  in  antiqU1^yh'  nBcompared  with  J 
Venice  was  modem  when  co  ? u gone, 
Papacy;  and  the  repubhc  ot 
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and  the  Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  remains, 
not  in  decay,  not  a mere  antique,  but  full  of  life 
and  youthful  vigour.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
still  sending  forth  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
earth  missionaries  as  zealous  as  those  who  landed 
in  Kent  with  Augustine,  and  still  confronting 
hostile  kings  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  she 
confronted  Attila.  The  number  of  her  children 
is  greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acqui- 
sitions in  the  New  World  have  more  than  com- 

Snsated  her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old. 

er  spiritual  ascendency  extends  over  the  vast 
countries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the 
Missouri  and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which  a 
century  hence  may  not  improbably  contain  a 
population  as  large  as  that  which  now  inhabits 
Europe.  The  members  of  her  communion  are 
certainly  not  fewer  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
millions ; and  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  all 
the  other  Christian  sects  united  amount  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  sign  which  indicates  that  the  term  of  her 
long  dominion  is  approaching.  She  saw  the 
commencement  of  all  the  governments  and  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now 
exist  in  the  world ; and  we  feel  no  assurance 
that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them 
all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the 
Saxon  had  set  foot  on  Britain,  before  the  Frank 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence 
still  flourished  in  Antioch,  when  idols  were  still 
worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she 
may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  a vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes , Oct.  1840. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  world  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  and  more  enlightened, 
and  that  this  enlightening  must  be  favourable  to 
Protestantism  and  unfavourable  to  Catholicism. 
We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But  we  see 
great  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  be  a well- 
founded  expectation.  We  see  that  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  human  mind 
has  been  in  the  highest  degree  active,  that  it  has 
made  great  advances  in  every  branch  of  natural 
philosophy,  that  it  has  produced  innumerable 
inventions  tending  to  promote  the  convenience 
of  life,  that  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  en- 
gineering, have  been  very  greatly  improved, 
that  government,  police,  and  law  have  been  im- 
proved, though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the 
physical  sciences.  Yet  we  see  that  during  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  Protestantism  has 
made  no  conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay, 
we  believe  that,  as  far  as  there  has  been  a 
change,  that  change  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in 
favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot, 
tnerefore,  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  will  necessarily  be  fatal  to  a system 
which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  ground  in 
spite  of  the  immense  progress  made  by  the  human 
raind  in  knowledge  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Indeed,  the  argument  which  we  are  consider- 
ing seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  an  entire  mis- 
take. There  are  branches  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  which  the  law  of  the  human  mi&d  is 
progress.  In  mathematics,  when  once  a propo- 
sition has  been  demonstrated  it  is  never  after- 
wards contested.  Every  fresh  story  is  as  solid  a 
basis  for  new  superstructure  as  the  original  foun- 
dation was.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a constant 
addition  to  the  stock  of  truth.  In  the  inductive 
sciences,  again,  the  law  is  progress.  Every  day 
furnishes  new  facts,  and  thus  brings  theory 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  There  is  no 
chance  that  either  in  the  purely  demonstrative 
or  in  the  purely  experimental  sciences  the  world 
will  ever  go  ikek,  or  even  remain  stationary. 
Nobody  ever  heard  of  a reaction  against  Tay- 
lor’s theorem,  or  of  a reaction  against  Harvey’* 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

But  with  Theology  the  case  is  very  different. 
As  respects  natural  religion, — revelation  being 
for  the  present  altogether  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,— it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  a philosopher  of 
the  present  day  is  more  favourably  situated  than 
Thales  or  Simonides.  He  has  before  him  just 
the  same  evidences  of  design  in  the  structure  of 
the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks  had.  We 
say  just  the  same;  for  the  discoveries  of  modern 
astronomers  and  anatomists  have  really  added 
nothing  to  the  force  of  that  argument  which  a 
reflecting  mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect, 
fish,  leaf,  flower,  and  shell. 

The  reasoning  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xeno- 
phon’s hearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist  Aris- 
todemus  is  exactly  the  reasoning  of  Paley’s 
Natural  Theology.  Socrates  makes  precisely 
the  same  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and 
the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  which  Paley  makes  of 
the  watch.  As  to  the  other  great  question,  the 
question  what  becomes  of  man  after  death,  we 
do  not  see  that  a highly-educated  European,  left 
to  his  unassisted  reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in 
the  right  than  a Blackfoot  Indian.  Not  a single 
one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we  surpass 
the  Blackfoot  Indians  throws  the  smallest  light 
on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  animal  life  is  ex- 
tinct. In  truth,  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modern,  who  have  attempted,  without  the  help 
of  revelation,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man, 
from  Plato  down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  us  to 
have  failed  deplorably. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Pope j. 

One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  The 
books  and  traditions  of  a sect  may  contain, 
mingled  with  propositions  strictly  theological, 
other  propositions,  purporting  to  rest  on  the 
same  authority,  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new 
discoveries  should  throw  discredit  on  the  phys- 
ical propositions,  the  theological  propositions, 
unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the  physical 
propositions,  will  share  in  that  discredit.  In 
this  way,  undoubtedly,  the  progress  of  science 
may  indirectly  serve  the  cause  of  religious  truth. 
The  Hindoo  mythology,  for  example,  is  bound 
up  with  a most  absurd  geography.  Every 
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young  Brahmin,  therefore,  who  learns  geog- 
raphy in  our  colleges  learns  to  smile  at  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  If  Catholicism  has  not 
suffered  to  an  equal  degree  from  the  Papal  de- 
cision that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth,  this  is 
because  all  intelligent  Catholics  now  hold,  with 
Pascal,  that  in  deciding  the  point  at  all  the 
Church  exceeded  her  powers,  and  was,  therefore, 
justly  left  destitute  of  that  supernatural  assist- 
ance which  in  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate 
functions  the  promise  of  her  Founder  author- 
ized her  to  expect. 

This  reservation  affects  not  at  all  the  truth  of 
our  proposition  that  divinity,  properly  so  called, 
is  not  a progressive  science.  A very  common 
knowledge  of  history,  a very  little  observation 
of  life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no 
sagacity,  affords  a security  against  the  greatest 
errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the  invisible  world. 
Bayle  and  Chilling  worth,  two  of  the  most  scep- 
tical of  mankind,  turned  Catholics  from  sincere 
conviction.  Johnson,  incredulous  on  all  other 
points,  was  a ready  believer  in  miracles  and 
apparitions.  He  would  not  believe  in  Ossian ; 
but  he  was  willing  to  believe  in  the  second- 
sight.  He  would  not  believe  in  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon ; but  he  was  willing  to  believe  in  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder 
at  any  vagaries  of  superstition.  We  have  seen 
men,  not  of  mean  intellect  or  neglected  educa- 
tion, but  qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  attain  eminence  either  in  active  or 
speculative  pursuits,  well-read  scholars,  expert 
logicians,  keen  observers  of  life  and  manners, 
prophesying,  interpreting,  talking  unknown 
tongues,  working  miraculous  cures,  coming 
down  with  messages  from  God  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  have  seen  an  old  woman,  with 
no  talents  beyond  the  cunning  of  a fortune- 
teller, and  with  the  education  of  a scullion,  ex- 
alted into  a prophetess,  and  surrounded  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many  of 
whom  were,  in  station  and  knowledge,  im- 
measurably her  superiors ; and  all  this  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  all  this  in  London. 
Yet  why  not?  For  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  man  no  more  has  been  revealed  to  the 
nineteenth  century  than  to  the  first,  or  to  Lon- 
don than  to  the  wildest  parish  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  is  true  that,  in  those  things  which  concern 
this  life  and  this  world,  man  constantly  becomes 
wiser  and  wiser.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  as 
respects  a higher  power  and  a future  state,  man, 
in  the  language  of  Goethe’s  scoffing  fiend, 

"bleibt  stets  von  gleichem  Schlag 
Und  lit  so  wunderlich  als  wie  am  ersten  Tag.” 

The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illus- 
trates these  observations.  During  the  last  seven 
centuries  the  public  mind  of  Europe  has  made 
constant  advances  in  every  department  of  secu- 
lar knowledge.  But  in  religion  we  can  trace  no 
constant  progress.  The  ecclesiastical  history 
of  that  long  period  is  a history  of  movement  to 
and  fro.  Four  times  since  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  Western 


Christendom  has  the  human  intellect  risen  up 
against  her  yoke.  Twice  that  Church  remained 
completely  victorious.  Twice  she  came  forth 
from  the  conflict  bearing  the  marks  of  cruel 
wounds,  but  with  the  principle  of  life  still  strong 
within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tremen- 
dous assaults  which  she  has  survived,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  she  i-  ‘0  perish. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popu, 


It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  very  master-piea  of 
human  wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but  such  a 
polity  could,  against  such  assaults,  have  borne 
up  such  doctrines.  The  experience  of  tweWe 
hundred  eventful  years,  the  ingenuity  and  ^ 
tipnt  care  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen, 
‘hive  improved  J.  "polity  to  such  £*£ 
that,  among  the  contrivances  which  have  been 
devised  for  deceiving  and  controlling  mankind, 
it  occupies  the  highest  place.  , 

The  stronger  our  conviction  that  reason 

Scripture  were  decidedly  on  the  si  e 0 

estantism,  the  greater  is  reluctant  adnum 
tion  with  which  we  regard  that  system  0 
against  which  reason  and  Scripture  were  arrayed 

m iTwe  went  at  large  into  this  most 
subject  we  should  fill  volumes.  : ’nortant 

fori,  at  present  advert  .0  o„  y cue 

part  of  the  policy  of  the  Churcn  olhcr 
She  thoroughly  understand ds,  ' »h  with 

church  has  ever  understood.  how  to  d ’ ^ 

enthusiasts.  In  some; sects,  part  * ala  y 
fant  sects,  enthusiasm  is  sul Sab- 


lant  secis,  ~ „ esiat 

In  other  sects  particularly  m “cJe  ' d&dwith 

lished  and  richly  endowed  it : h «gar 
aversion.  The  Catholic  Church 1 neither ^ ^ 
to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  ses  in 
considers  it  as  a great  moving 
itself,  like  the  muscular  powe 1 k ^ 

is  neither  good  nor  evil,  t evjj. 

directed  as  to  produce  great  good  o grrf 
and  she  assumes  the  direction  likea 

would  be  absurd  to  run  . d t0  iet  him 

wolf.  It  would  be  still  ^reabsu^to^ ^ 
run  wild,  breaking  fences  a P ^ugate 

passengers.  The  rational 
his  will  without  impairing  his  g him  ,0 
him  to  obey  the  rein,  and  hjs  master 

full  speed.  When  once  he  knows  h 
he  is  valuable  in  proportion  to |h«s ^ 
spirit.  Just  such  has  been  th  enthusiasts. 
Church  of  Rome  with  r^^  t feelings  have 
She  knows  that  when  religious  the  Jnd  they 
obtained  the  complete  empire  0 rajse  nien 
impart  a strange  energy,  pleasure,  that 

above  the  dominion  of  is  con- 

obloquy  becomes  glory,  th*  , a bigbei  ad 

templated  only  as  the  beg1""'l’g  ereon  in 
happier  life.  She  knows  that  a P««  mJ  j. 
state  is  no  object  of  c®"‘ “^.agant;  Mht 
vulgar,  ignorant,  visionary,  extra  »g  for  heI 
wilfdo  and  suffer  thing^',’ d 
interest  that  somebody  inded  «“• 

yet  from  which  calm  and  sober  n. 
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would  shrink.  She  accordingly  enlists  him  in 
her  service,  assigns  to  him  some  forlorn  hope, 
in  which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  are  more 
wanted  than  judgment  and  self-command,  and 
sends  him  forth  with  her  benedictions  and  her 
applause.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 

In  England,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a tinker  or  coal-heaver  hears  a sermon  or  falls 
in  with  a tract  which  alarms  him  about  the  state 
of  his  soul.  If  he  be  a man  of  excitable  nerves 
and  strong  imagination  he  thinks  himself  given 
over  to  the  Evil  Power.  He  doubts  whether  he 
has  not  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  He 
imputes  every  wild  fancy  that  springs  up  in  his 
mind  to  the  whisper  of  a fiend.  His  sleep  is 
broken  by  dreams  of  the  great  judgment-seat, 
the  open  books,  and  the  unquenchable  fire.  If, 
in  order  to  escape  from  these  vexing  thoughts, 
he  flies  to  amusement  or  to  licentious  indul- 
gence, the  delusive  relief  only  makes  his  mis- 
ery darker  and  more  hopeless.  At  length  a turn 
takes  place.  He  is  reconciled  to  his  offended 
Maker.  To  borrow  the  fine  imagery  of  one 
who  had  himself  been  thus  tried,  he  emerges 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  from 
the  dark  land  of  gins  and  snares,  of  quagmires 
and  precipices,  of  evil  spirits  and  ravenous 
beasts.  The  sunshine  is  on  his  path.  He  as- 
cends the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches 
from  their  summit  a distant  view  of  the  shining 
city  which  is  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  Then 
arises  in  his  mind  a natural  and  surely  not  a 
censurable  desire  to  impart  to  others  the  thoughts 
of  which  his  owm  heart  is  full,  to  warn  the  care- 
less, to  comfort  those  who  are  troubled  in  spirit. 
The  impulse  which  urges  him  to  devote  his 
whole  life  to  the  teaching  of  religion  is  a strong 
passion  in  the  guise  of  a duty.  He  exhorts  his 
neighbours ; and,  if  he  be  a man  of  strong  parts, 
he  often  does  so  with  great  effect.  He  pleads 
as  if  he  were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears, 
and  pathetic  gestures,  and  burning  words ; and 
he  soon  finds  with  delight,  not  perhaps  wholly 
unmixed  with  the  alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that 
his  rude  eloquence  rouses  and  melts  hearers 
who  sleep  very  composedly  while  the  rector 
preaches  on  the  apostolical  succession.  Zeal 
for  God,  love  for  his  fellow-creatures,  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  his  newly-discovered  powers, 
impel  him  to  become  a preacher.  He  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to 
its  formularies,  its  government,  or  its  vestments. 
He  would  gladly  be  admitted  among  its  hum- 
blest ministers.  But,  admitted  or  rejected,  he 
feels  that  his  vocation  is  determined.  His  orders 
have  come  down  to  him,  not  through  a long  and 
doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Papist  bishops,  but 
direct  from  on  high.  His  commission  is  the 
same  that  on  the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was 
given  to  the  Eleven.  Nor  will  he,  for  lack  of 
human  credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  glorious 
message  with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  true 
Head  of  the  Church.  For  a man  thus  minded 
there  is  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  no 
Place.  He  has  been  at  no  college ; he  cannot 


construe  a Greek  author  or  write  a Latin  theme; 
and  he  is  told  that  if  he  remains  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  he  must  do  so  as  a heater, 
and  that  if  he  is  resolved  to  be  a teacher  he 
must  begin  by  being  a schismatic.  His  choice  is 
soon  made.  He  harangues  on  Tower  Hill  or 
in  Smithfield.  A congregation  is  formed.  A 
license  is  obtained.  A plain  brick  building, 
with  a desk  and  benches,  is  run  up,  and  named 
Ebenezer  or  Bethel.  In  a few  weeks  the  Church 
has  lost  forever  a hundred  families  not  one  of 
which  entertained  the  least  scruple  about  her 
articles,  her  liturgy,  her  government,  01  her 
ceremonies. 

Far  different  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The 
ignorant  enthusiast  whom  the  Anglican  Church 
makes  an  enemy,  and,  whatever  the  polite  and 
learned  may  think,  a most  dangerous  enemy, 
the  Catholic  Church  makes  a champion.  She 
bids  him  nurse  his  beard,  covers  him  wi'.h  a 
gown  and  hood  of  coarse  dark  stuff,  ties  a rope 
round  his  waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach 
in  her  name.  He  costs  her  nothing.  He  takes 
not  a ducat  from  the  revenues  of  her  beneficed 
clergy.  He  lives  by  the  alms  of  those  who 
respect  his  spiritual  character  and  are  grateful 
for  his  instructions.  He  preaches,  not  exactly 
in  the  style  of  Massillon,  but  in  a way  which 
moves  the  passions  of  uneducated  hearers;  and 
all  his  influence  is  employed  to  strengthen  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a minister.  To  that 
Church  he  becomes  as  strongly  attached  as  any 
of  the  cardinals  whose  scarlet  carriages  and 
liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of  the  palace  on  the 
Quirinal.  In  this  way  the  Church  of  Rome 
unites  in  herself  all  the  strength  of  establish- 
ment and  all  the  strength  of  dissent.  With  the 
utmost  pomp  of  a dominant  hierarchy  above,  she 
has  all  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  system  be- 
low. It  would  be  easy  to  mention  very  recent 
instances  in  which  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  estranged  from  her  by  the  selfish- 
ness, sloth,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  the  zeal  of 
the  begging  friars. 

Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a place  in 
her  system.  To  devout  women  she  assigns 
spiritual  functions,  dignities,  and  magistracies. 
In  our  country,  if  a noble  lady  is  moved  by  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligion, the  chance  is  that,  though  she  may  dis- 
approve of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony  of  the 
Established  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving  her 
name  to  a new  schism.  If  a pious  and  benevo- 
lent woman  enters  the  cell  of  a prison  to  pray 
with  the  most  unhappy  and  degraded  of  her 
own  sex,  she  does  so  without  any  authority  from 
the  Church.  No  line  of  action  is  traced  out 
for  her ; and  it  is  well  if  the  Otainaty  does  not 
complain  of  her  intrusion,  and  if  the  Bishop 
does  not  shake  his  head  at  such  irregular  benevo- 
lence. At  Rome  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
would  have  a place  in  the  calender  as  St. 
Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry  would  be  foundress  and 
first  Superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of 
the  Gaols. 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola  at  Oxford.  He  is  cer 
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tain  to  become  the  head  of  a formidable  seces- 
sion. Place  John  Wesley  at  Rome.  He  is 
certain  to  be  the  first  General  of  a new  society 
devoted  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the 
Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London.  Her 
restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into  madness,  not 
untinctured  with  craft.  She  becomes  the  proph- 
etess, the  mother  of  the  faithful,  holds  disputa- 
tions with  the  devil,  issues  sealed  pardons  to  her 
adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the  Shiloh.  Place  Joanna 
Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  an  order  of 
barefooted  Carmelites,  every  one  of  whom  is 
ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  Church : a 
solemn  service  is  consecrated  to  her  memory ; 
and  her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water, 
strikes  the  eye  of  every  stranger  who  enters  St. 
Peter’s.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the 
Pope  was,  in  the  dark  ages,  productive  of  far 
more  good  than  evil.  Its  effect  was  to  unite 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one  great 
commonwealth.  What  the  Olympian  chariot- 
course  and  the  Pythian  oracle  were  to  all  the 
Greek  cities,  from  Trebizond  to  Marseilles, 
Rome  and  her  Bishop  were  to  all  Christians 
of  the  Latin  communion,  from  Calabria  to  the 
Hebrides.  Thus  grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged 
benevolence.  Races  separated  from  each  other 
by  seas  and  mountains  acknowledged  a fraternal 
tie  and  a common  code  of  public  law.  Even  in 
war,  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not  sel- 
dom  mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  he  and 
his  vanquished  enemies  were  all  members  of 
one  great  federation. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
History  of  England , vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

Portocarrero  was  one  of  a race  of  men  of 
whom  we,  happily  for  us,  have  seen  but  very 
little,  but  whose  influence  has  been  the  curse 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  He  was,  like 
Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a 
politician  made  out  of  an  impious  priest.  Such 
politicians  are  generally  worse  than  the  worst 
of  the  laity,  more  merciless  than  any  ruffian 
that  can  be  found  in  camps,  more  dishonest  than 
any  pettifogger  who  haunts  the  tribunals.  The 
sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  unsanctifying 
influence  on  them.  The  lessons  of  the  nursery, 
the  habits  of  boyhood  and  of  early  youth,  leave 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  avowed 
infidels  some  traces  of  religion,  which,  in  sea- 
sons of  mourning  and  of  sickness,  become 
plainly  discernible.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  such  trace  should  remain  in  the  mind 
of  the  hypocrite  who,  during  many  years,  is 
constantly  going  through  what  he  considers  as 
the  mummery  of  preaching,  saying  mass,  bap- 
tizing, shriving.  When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this 
sort  mixes  in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world, 
he  is  indeed  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  enemy, 
but  still  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an  ally.  From 
the  pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence 
♦o  embellish  what  he  regards  as  fables,  from  the 
altar  whence  he  daily  looks  down  with  secret 
scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  believe  that 


he  can  turn  a drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from  the 
confessional  where  he  daily  studies  with  cold 
and  scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  courts  some 
talents  which  may  move  the  envy  of  the  more 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  of  lay  courtiers:  a 
rare  skill  in  reading  characters  and  in  managing 
tempers,  a rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a rare  dex- 
terity in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm 
or  to  propose  in  explicit  terms. 

There  are  two  feelings  which  often  prevent 
an  unprincipled  layman  from  becoming  utterly 
depraved  and  despicable,  domestic  feeling  and 
chivalrous  feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened 
by  the  endearments  of  a family.  His  pride  may 
revolt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not 
become  a gentleman.  But  neither  with  the  do- 
mestic feeling  nor  with  the  chivalrous  feeling 
has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  His  gown 
excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most  tender 
of  human  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
penses him  from  the  observation  of  the  fashion- 
able code  of  honour. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv, 

All  other  signs  are  common  to  all  religions: 
hope,  trust,  events,  ceremonies,  penance,  ana 
martyrs.  The  peculiar  mark  of  our  truth  ought 
to  be  our  vertue,  as  it  is  also  the  most  heavenly 
and  difficult,  and  the  most  worthy  product  01 
truth.  For  this,  our  good  St.  Louis  was s in  ft 
right,  when  the  king  of  the  Tartars,  w 
become  Christian,  designed  to  come  to  Lyons 
to  kiss  the  Pope’s  feet,  and  there  to  be  an > eye 
witness  of  the  sanctity  he  hoped  to  find  >n  our 
manners,  immediately  to  divert  him 
purpose;  for  fear  lest  our  inornate  way  o 
living  shou’d  on  the  contrary  put  him  ou  o 
conceit  with  so  holy  a belief  And  yet  it 
hapned  quite  otherwise  since  to  this  . 
going  to  Rome  to  .he  ^ 
seeing  the  dissolution  of  the  Jf 
people  of  that  time,  setled  himself  so  m 
more  firmly  in  our  religion,  considering^^ 
great  the  force  and  divinity  of  it  m , 
sarily  be,  that  could  maintain  its  dignity 

soymmushand^  M ed>Jo, 


ROMANS. 

The  Romans  submitted  to  the 
l race  which  they  despised.  1 ’ P ;n  ,j,e 

vhile  he  claimed  for  them  pre- , jpCd  their 
ixts  of  government  and  war,  acknowMgea  ^ 
nferiority  in  taste,  eloquence,  an  lan- 

>f  letters  affected  to  understand  the  Ue 

ruage  better  than  their  own.  f^Jby 
erred  the  honour  of  becoming  distinctions 

ntellectual  naturalization,  to  a 1 the  ^ ^ 
vhich  were  to  be  acquired  in  1 P d Greek 
estsof  Rome.  Hisgrea.  nendjMmp^  ^ 

^chln”'tha.beau.ifullan^«''" 
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which  his  sonnets  are  written  as  a barbarous 
jargon,  and  intrusted  his  fame  to  those  wretched 
Latin  hexameters  which  during  the  last  four 
centuries  have  scarcely  found  four  readers. 
Many  eminent  Romans  appear  to  have  felt  the 
same  contempt  for  their  native  tongue  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek.  The  prejudice  continued 
to  a very  late  period.  Julian  was  as  partial  to 
the  Greek  language  as  Frederic  the  Great  to  the 
French  ; and  it  seems  that  he  could  not  express 
himself  with  elegance  in  the  dialect  of  the  state 
which  he  ruled. 

Even  those  Latin  writers  who  did  not  carry 
his  affectation  so  far  looked  on  Greece  as  the 
only  fount  of  knowledge.  From  Greece  they 
derived  the  measures  of  their  poetry,  and,  in- 
deed, all  of  poetry  that  can  be  imported.  From 
Greece  they  borrowed  the  principles  and  the 
vocabulary  of  their  philosophy.  To  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
paid  the  slightest  attention.  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews,  for  example,  books  which,  con- 
sidered merely  as  human  compositions,  are  in- 
valuable to  the  critic,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
philosopher,  seem  to  have  been  utterly  unnoticed 
by  them.  The  peculiarities  of  Judaism  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity  attracted  their  no- 
tice. They  made  war  against  the  Jews.  They 
made  laws  against  the  Christians.  But  they 
never  opened  the  books  of  Moses.  Juvenal 
quotes  the  Pentateuch  with  censure.  The  au- 
thor of  the  treatise  on  “ The  Sublime”  quotes  it 
with  praise ; but  both  of  them  quote  it  errone- 
ously. When  we  consider  what  sublime  poetry, 
what  curious  history,  what  striking  and  peculiar 
views  of  the  Divine  nature  and  of  the  social 
duties  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  when  we  consider  that  two  sects  on 
which  the  attention  of  the  government  was  con- 
stantly fixed  appealed  to  those  scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  this  indifference 
is  astonishing.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
Greeks  admired  only  themselves,  and  the  Ro- 
mans admired  only  themselves  and  the  Greeks. 

Lord  Macaulay:  History , May,  1828. 

The  vast  despotism  of  the  Caesars,  gradually 
effacing  all  national  peculiarities,  and  assimi- 
lating the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
each  other,  augmented  the  evil.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ  the  prospects  of 
mankind  were  fearfully  dreary.  A system  of 
etiquette  as  pompously  frivolous  as  that  of  the 
Escurial  had  been  established.  A sovereign 
almost  invisible;  a crowd  of  dignitaries  mi- 
nutely distinguished  by  badges  and  titles ; rheto- 
ricians who  said  nothing  but  what  had  been  said 
ten  thousand  times;  schools  in  which  nothing 
was  taught  but  what  had  been  known  for  ages : 
such  was  the  machinery  provided  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  instruction  of  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  the  human  race.  That  great  community 
was  then  in  danger  of  experiencing  a calamity 
far  more  terrible  than  any  of  the  quick,  inflam- 
matory, destroying  maladies  to  which  nations 
are  liable, — tottering,  drivelling,  paralytic  lon- 
gevity the  immortality  of  the  Struldbrugs,  a 


Chinese  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  indi- 
cate many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
subjects  of  Diocletian  and  the  people  cf  that 
Celestial  Empire  where  during  many  centuries 
nothing  has  been  learned  or  unlearned  ; where 
government,  where  education,  where  the  whole 
system  of  life,  is  a ceremony ; where  knowledge 
forgets  to  increase  and  multiply,  and,  like  the 
talent  buried  in  the  earth,  or  the  pound  wrapped 
up  in  the  napkin,  experiences  neither  waste  nor 
augmentation. 

Lord  Macaulay:  History 


ROUSSEAU. 

Mr.  Hume  told  me  that  he  had  from  Rousseau 
himself  the  secret  of  his  principles  of  compo- 
sition. That  acute  though  eccentric  observer 
had  perceived  that,  to  strike  and  interest  the 
public,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced ; that 
the  marvellous  of  the  heathen  mythology  had 
long  since  lost  its  effects ; that  giants,  magicians, 
fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance,  which  succeeded, 
had  exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity  which 
belonged  to  their  age  ; that  now  nothing  was 
left  to  a writer  but  that  species  of  the  marvel- 
lous, which  might  still  be  produced,  and  with  as 
great  an  effect  as  ever,  though  in  another  way, 
— that  is,  the  marvellous  in  life,  in  manners,  in 
characters,  and  in  extraordinary  situations,  giv- 
ing rise  to  new  and  unlooked-for  strokes  in  poli- 
tics and  morals.  I believe  that,  were  Rousseau 
alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would 
be  shocked  at  the  practical  frenzy  of  his  schol- 
ars, who  in  their  parodoxes  are  servile  imitators, 
and  even  in  their  incredulity  discover  an  implicit 
faith.  Burke  : 

ReJUc.  on  the  Rev . in  France , 1790. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a great  dis- 
pute amongst  their  leaders,  which  of  them  is  the 
best  resemblance  to  Rousseau.  In  truth,  they 
all  resemble  him.  His  blood  they  transfuse  into 
their  minds  and  into  their  manners.  Him  they 
study;  him  they  meditate;  him  they  turn  ovei 
in  all  the  time  they  can  spare  from  the  laborious 
mischief  of  the  day  or  the  debauches  of  the 
night.  Rousseau  is  their  canon  of  holy  writ ; in 
his  life  he  is  their  canon  of  Polycletus;  he  is 
their  standard  figure  of  perfection.  To  this  man 
and  this  writer,  as  a pattern  to  authors  and  to 
Frenchmen,  the  foundries  of  Paris  are  now  run- 
ning for  statues,  with  the  kettles  of  their  poor 
and  the  bells  of  their  churches. 

Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nation  a. 

Assembly,  1791. 

It  was  this  abuse  and  perversion,  which  vanity 
makes  even  of  hypocrisy,  which  has  driven 
Rousseau  to  record  a life  not  so  much  as  check- 
ered or  spotted  here  and  there  with  virtues,  01 
even  distinguished  by  a single  good  action.  . It 
is  such  a life  he  chooses  to  offer  to  the  attention 
of  mankind.  It  is  such  a life  that,  with  a wild 
defiance,  he  flings  in  the  face  of  his  Creator, 
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whom  he  acknowledges  only  to  brave.  Your 
Assembly,  knowing  how  much  more  powerful 
example  is  found  than  precept,  has  chosen  this 
man  (by  his  own  account  without  a single  virtue) 
for  a model.  To  him  they  erect  their  first  statue. 
From  him  they  commence  their  series  of  hon- 
ours and  distinctions.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National  Assembly , 

I am  certain  that  the  writings  of  Rousseau 
iead  directly  to  this  kind  of  shameful  evil.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  he  comes  to  be  so 
much  more  admired  and  followed  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  he  is  here.  Perhaps  a secret  charm  in 
the  language  may  have  its  share  in  this  extraor- 
dinary difference.  We  certainly  perceive,  and 
to  a degree  we  feel,  in  this  writer,  a style  glow- 
ing, animated,  enthusiastic,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  find  it  lax,  diffuse,  and  not  in  the  best  taste 
of  composition, — all  the  members  of  the  piece 
being  pretty  equally  laboured  and  expanded,  with- 
out any  due  selection  or  subordination  of  parts. 
He  is  generally  too  much  on  the  stretch,  and  his 
manner  has  little  variety.  We  cannot  rest  upon 
any  of  his  works,  though  they  contain  observa- 
tions which  occasionally  discover  a considerable 


insight  into  human  nature.  But  his  doctrines 
on  the  whole,  are  so  inapplicable  to  real  life  and 
manners,  that  we  never  dream  of  drawing  from 
them  any  rule  for  laws  or  conduct,  or  for  forti- 
fying or  illustrating  anything  by  a reference  to 
his  opinions.  They  have  with  us  the  fate  of 
older  paradoxes : — 

Cum  ventum  ad  vrrvttt  est,  tenzus  morei^vt  repugnant, 
Atque  ipsa  utiliUtis  justi  prope  mater  et  sequi. 

Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

It  is  not  that  I consider  this  writer  [Rousseau] 
as  wholly  destitute  of  just  notions.  Amongst 
irregularities,  it  must  be  reckoned  that  he  is 
sometimes  moral,  and  moral  in  a very  sublime 
strain.  But  the  general  spirif  and  tendency  of 
his  works  is  mischievous, — and  the  more  mis- 
chievous for  this  mixture ; for  perfect  depravity 
of  sentiment  is  not  reconcilable  with  eloquence; 
and  the  mind  (though  corruptible,  not  complex- 
ionally  vicious)  would  reject  and  throw  off  with 
disgust  a lesson  of  pure  and  unmixed  evil. 
These  writers  make  even  virtue  a pander  to  vice. 

Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 


SACRIFICE. 


SACRILEGE. 


Another  principle  was  that  universal  one  of 
sacrifices  for  expiation,  and  rendering  God  pro- 
pitious to  man,  and  was  practised  among  all 
nations.  I remember  not  any  wherein  this  cus- 
tom did  not  prevail ; for  it  did  even  among  those 
people  where  the  Jews,  as  being  no  trading 
nation,  had  not  any  commerce ; and  also  in 
America,  found  out  in  these  latter  ages.  It  was 
not  a law  of  nature ; no  man  can  find  any  such 
thing  written  in  his  own  heart,  but  a tradition 
from  Adam.  Now  that  among  the  loss  of  so 
many  other  doctrines  that  were  handed  down 
from  Adam  to  his  immediate  posterity,  as,  in 
particular,  that  of  the  “ Seed  of  the  woman,” 
which  one  would  think  a necessary  appendix  to 
that  of  sacrificing,  this  latter  should  be  preserved 
as  a fragment  of  an  ancient  tradition,  seems  to 
be  an  act  of  Divine  wisdom  to  prepare  men  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
Sacrifice  for  the  expiation  of  the  sin  of  the 
world.  And  as  the  apostle  forms  his  argument 
from  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  for  the  convincing  them  of  the  end  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  so  did  the  ancient  fathers 
make  use  of  this  practice  of  the  heathen  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  same  doctrine. 

Chafvock  : Attributes. 


Nothing  the  united  voice  of  all  history  P 
lims  so  loud,  as  the  certain  unfailing 
it  has  pursued  and  overtook  ^ 


SATIRE. 


Among  the  writers  of  antqui^, 
one  who  instruct  us  more  open  y 
ers  of  their  respective  times  m ^ 
ved,  than  those  who  have  empl  y appear; 
i satire,  under  what  dress  soever  it 
5 there  are  no  other  authors  w P ^ meB> 
to  enter  so  directly  int0. th®  1L,  a light- 
id  set  their  miscarriages  » 
imonides,  a poet  famous  in  hi  g . w 
rink,  author  of  the  oldest  saure^U  ^ 
riant  s and,  as  some  say,  of  the  first 


er  written. 
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A satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is 
corrigible,  and  make  a due  discrimination  be- 
tween those  that  are  and  those  that  are  not  the 
proper  objects  of  it.  Addison. 

He  that  hath  a satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh 
others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid 
of  others  memory.  Lord  Bacon. 

Satire  is  a kind  of  poetry  in  which  human 
vices  are  reprehended,  partly  dramatically,  partly 
simply ; but  for  the  most  part  figuratively  and 
occu,t,y-  Dryden. 

Satire  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a biting  invective  poem. 

Dryden. 

Juvenal’s  genius  was  sharp  and  eager;  and  as 
his  provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged 
them  tragically.  Dryden 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  recommendeth  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  to 
the  serious  perusal  of  the  divines  of  his  diocese. 

Dryden. 

Hence  comes  lowness  of  style  to  be  so  much 
the  propriety  of  satire  that  without  it  a poet  can 
he  no  more  a satirist  than  without  visibility  he 
can  be  a man.  Dryden, 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices 
by  correction;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no 
more  an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the  phy- 
sician to  the  patient  when  he  prescribes  harsh 
reratd,es-  Dryden. 


tirilif  ,S  S"e,etness  in  g°od  verse,  which 
tickles  even  while  it  hurts;  and  no  man  can  be 

hUwill  ang,y  W'th  h'm  Wh°  Pleases  him  ^'nst 

Of  satires  I think  as  Epictetus  did : « If  evil 
De  said  of  thee,  and  if  it  be  true,  correct  thyself; 
if  it  be  a he,  laugh  at  it.”  By  dint  of  time  and 
experience  I have  learned  to  be  a good  post- 
norse : I go  through  my  appointed  stage,  and  I 
care  not  for  the  curs  who  bark  at  me  along  the 
oaa-  Frederick  the  Great. 

snS*?rLy*’  *.n  his  wri,i«gs,  is  the  sharpest 
satirist  of  his  time;  but  in  his  nature  he  has  all 
me  softness  of  the  tenderest  dispositions : in  his 
ri  mgs  he  is  severe,  bold,  undertaking ; in  his 
nature  gentle,  modest,  inoffensive. 

Granville. 

Even  in  modem  times  songs  have  been  by  no 
W,Ah°Ut,  inflaence  on  public  affairs;  and 
. . ay  therefore  infer  that  in  a society  where 
printing  was  unknown,  and  where  books  were 
[/ve’  a pathet,f  or  humorous  party-ballad  must 
_ ?roduTced  effects  such  as  we  can  but  faintly 
“ve‘  **  if  certain  that  satirical  poems  were 
rp,  on  ,at  Rome  from  a very  early  period, 
sent  fUStlCS’  who  lived  at  a distance  from  the 
sfrl°frg?Vernment’  and  took  Httle  part  in  the 
an  l!l  aCtl°nS’  gave  vent  to  their  Petty  local 
tlCS  coarse  Fescennine  verse.  The 
mpoons  of  the  city  were  doubtless  of  a higher 
er  a»i  their  sting  was  early  felt  by  the 
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nobility.  For  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Liciman  laws,  a severe  punish- 
denounced  against  the  citizen  who 
should  compose  or  recite  verses  reflecting  on 
another.  Satire  is,  indeed,  the  only  sort  of 
composition  in  which  the  Latin  poets  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us  were  not  mere 
imitators  of  foreign  models ; and  it  is  therefore 
the  only  sort  of  composition  in  which  they  have 
never  been  rivalled.  It  was  not,  like  their 
tragedy,  their  comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  a hot- house  plant,  which,  in  return  foi 
assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave  only  scanty 
and  sickly  fruits.  It  was  hardy  and  full  of  sap; 
and jn  all  the  various  juices  which  it  yielded 
might  be  distinguished  the  flavour  of  the  Au- 
sonian  soil.  “Satire,”  said  Quinctilian,  with 
just  pride,  “ is  all  our  own.”  Satire  sprang, 
in  truth,  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  government  and  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  people ; and,  though  at  length  subjected 
to  metrical  rules  derived  from  Greece,  retained 
to  the  last  an  essentially  Roman  character. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  satirists 
survived  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  were 
not  extinguished  by  the  cruel  despotism  of  the 
Julian  and  Flavian  Emperors.  The  great  poet 
who  told  the  story  of  Domitian’s  turbot  was  the 
Jeptimate  successor  of  those  forgotten  minstrels 
whose  songs  animated  the  factions  of  the  infant 
Republic.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome .•  Virginia. 

A satire  may  be  exemplified  by  pictures,  char- 
acters, and  examples.  Pope. 

Satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people  cir- 
culate more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to 
the  friends  of  the  parties  than  by  printing  them. 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

For  a young  and  presumptuous  poet  (and  pre- 
sumptuousness is  but  too  naturally  connected 
with  the  consciousness  of  youthful  power)  a 
disposition  to  write  satires  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  he  can  encourage.  It  tempts  him  to 
personalities,  which  are  not  always  forgiven  after 
he  has  repented  and  become  ashamed  of  them  ; 
it  ministers  to  his  self-conceit ; if  he  takes  the 
tone  of  invective,  it  leads  him  to  be  uncharita- 
ble ; and  if  he  takes  that  of  ridicule,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  habits  which  any  one  can  contract  is 
that  of  looking  at  all  things  in  a ludicrous  point 
of  view.  Southey. 

When  I had  run  over  several  such  in  my 
thoughts,  I concluded,  however  unaccountable 
the  assertion  might  appear  at  first  sight,  that 
good -nature  was  an  essential  quality  in  a satirist, 
and  that  all  the  sentiments  which  are  beautiful 
in  this  way  of  writing  must  proceed  from  that 
quality  in  the  author.  Good-nature  produces  a 
disdain  of  all  baseness,  vice,  and  folly : which 
prompts  them  to  express  themselves  with  smart- 
ness against  the  errors  of  men,  without  bitterness 
towards  their  persons.  This  quality  keeps  the 
mind  in  equanimity,  and  never  lets  an  offence 
unseasonably  throw  a man  out  of  his  character. 
When  Virgil  said,  “ he  that  did  not  hate  Baviuf 
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might  love  Maevius,”  he  was  in  perfect  good 
humour;  and  was  not  so  much  moved  at  their 
absurdities  as  passionately  to  call  them  sots  or 
blockheads  in  a direct  invective,  but  laughed  at 
them  with  a delicacy  of  scorn,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  anger. 

The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natured 
muse,  was  the  character  among  us  of  a gentle- 
man as  famous  for  his  humanity  as  his  wit. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  242. 

The  men  of  the  greatest  character  in  this  kind 
were  Horace  and  Juvenal.  There  is  not,  that 
I remember,  one  ill-natured  expression  in  all 
their  writings,  not  one  sentence  of  severity, 
which  does  not  apparently  proceed  from  the 
contrary  disposition.  Whoever  reads  them  will, 

I believe,  be  of  this  mind ; and  if  they  were 
read  with  this  view,  it  might  possibly  persuade 
our  young  fellows  that  they  might  be  very  witty 
men  without  speaking  ill  of  any  but  those  who 
deserve  it.  But,  in  the  perusal  of  these  writers, 
it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  consider  that  they 
lived  in  very  different  times. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Toiler , No.  242. 

Satire  is  a sort  of  glass,  wherein  beholders 
generally  discover  everybody’s  face  but  their 
own  ; — which  is  the  chief  reason  for  that  kind 
of  reception  it  meets  in  the  world,  and  that  so 
few  are  offended  with  it.  SWIFT. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a man  of  distin- 
guished vices,  as  to  praise  well  a man  of  distin- 
guished virtues.  Swift. 

SCANDAL. 

Be  deaf  unto  the  suggestions  of  tale-bearers, 
calumniators,  pick-thank  or  malevolent  delators, 
who,  while  quiet  men  sleep,  sowing  the  tares  of 
discord  and  division,  distract  the  tranquillity  of 
charity  and  all  friendly  society.  These  are  the 
tongues  that  set  the  world  on  fire,  cankers  of 
reputation,  and,  like  that  of  Jonas  his  gourd, 
wither  a good  name  in  a night. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Christian  Morals , Pt.  II.,  xx. 

[Queen]  Mary  had  a way  of  interrupting  tat- 
tle about  elopements,  duels,  and  play  debts,  by 
asking  the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  significantly, 
whether  they  had  ever  read  her  favourite  ser- 
mon, Doctor  Tillotson’s,  on  Evil  Speaking. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Hist,  of  Eng. : William  and  Mary.,  ch.  xi. 

I never  listen  to  calumnies,  because,  if  they 
are  untrue,  I run  the  risk  of  being  deceived,  and 
if  they  be  true,  of  hating  persons  not  worth 
thinking  about.  Montesquieu. 

It  is  a certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  in- 
clined to  defamation.  They  who  are  harmless 
and  innocent  can  have  no  gratification  that  way : 
but  it  ever  arises  from  a neglect  of  what  is  laud- 
able m a man’s  self,  and  an  impatience  of  seeing 
it  in  another. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  427, 


A good  word  is  an  easy  obligation;  but  not 
to  speak  ill  requires  only  our  silence,  which  costs 
us  nothing.  Tillotson. 

It  is  not  good  to  speak  evil  of  all  whom  w* 
know  bad ; it  is  worse  to  judge  evil  of  any  who 
may  prove  good.  To  speak  ill  upon  knowledge 
shows  a want  of  charity;  to  speak  ill  upon  sus 
picion  shows  a want  of  honesty.  1 _W1“  nc’ 
speak  so  bad  as  I know  of  many ; I will  no 
speak  worse  than  I know  of  any.  To  knowenl 
by  others,  and  not  speak  it,  is  sometimes  discre- 
tion; to  speak  evil  by  others,  and  not  know  it, 
is  always  dishonesty.  He  may  be  evi  himseU 

who  speaks  good  of  others  upon  knowledge, brt 

he  can  never  be  good  himself  who  speafe  ill  of 

others  upon  suspicion.  warwh*. 


SCHOLARS. 

Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  cornmuni^ 
tive,  their  wisdom  would  be  in  a 8”* 
useless,  and  their  expenence  umnst™^ 

Even  of  those  who  have  dedicated  the®^lv^ 

to  knowledge,  the  far  greater^  have 

their  curiosity  to  a few  obJ^*  a?^ehbut  ^t 

little  inclination  to  promote  any  * 

of  which  their  own  studies  enhUe 

take.  The  naturalist  P^f^oger;  the 

opinion  or  conjectures  of  * 

botanist  looks  upon  the  astronomer 

worthy  of  his  regard ; the  lawyer  sea  J ^ 

the  name  of  a physician 

he  that  is  growing  great  and  happ)  J 

ing  a bottle  wonders  how  the  wo  Id  can  » 

gaged  by  trifling  prattle  about  wa  I** 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  wo. 

To  watch  occasions  to  ^^^^ofshow 
discourse,  and  not  slip  any  PP  blamed  for. 
ing  their  talents,  scholars  are  most  blajM^ 

In  plain  troth,  the  ?”dS”“nS 
rents  are  at  in  our  ffowledge;  but 

but  to  furnish  our  heads  wit  oUt  0f 

not  a word  of  judgment  or  vertu  • ^ a 
one  that  passes  by,  to  a g00d  man 

learned  1”  and  of  another,  their  eyes, 

goes  there  I”  they  will  not : f«R°  * There 
and  address  their  respect  to  ^ tj,e  puppies 
should  then  be  a third  cryer,  toen- 

and  coxcombs  !’’  Men  are  P Greek?  I* 
quire,  Does  such  a one  uJd^*n*t?  Ordoe* 
he  a critick  in  Latine  ? be  grown 

he  pretend  to  prose  ? But  Qualities  d 

better  or  more  discreet,  ^"Je’a.rO  * 
more  value  and  concern,  ratlier  examine 
quir’d  into : whereas,  we  shoul  learned. 

who  is  better  learned  than  the  memory. 

We  only  toil  and  labour  to  s icnce  and 

and  in  the  mean  time ^eave^o ^ 

the  understanding  unfumis  whohaS  not  the 

other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  hi  n ^ 
science  of  honesty  and  g°°  it  not  ah  0 

son  I glanc’d  upon  but  now,  may 
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cced  from  hence,  that  our  study  having  almost 
no  other  aim  but  profit,  fewer  of  those  who  by 
nature  are  bom  to  offices  and  employments, 
rather  of  glory  than  gain,  addict  themselves  to 
letters ; or  for  so  little  a while  (being  taken  from 
their  studies  before  they  can  come  to  have  any 
taste  of  them,  to  a profession  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  books),  that  there  ordinarily  remain 
no  other  to  apply  themselves  wholly  to  learning 
but  people  of  mean  condition,  who  in  that  study 
only  to  'live,  and  have  preferment  only  in  their 
prospect ; and  by  such  people,  whose  souls  are 
both  by  nature,  and  education,  and  domestick 
example,  of  the  basest  metal  and  alloy,  the 
fruits  of  knowledge  are  both  immaturely  gath- 
ered, ill-digested,  and  deliver'd  to  their  pupils 
quite  another  thi ng.  M onta igne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxiv. 

He  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions, 
if  he  doth  not  arise  to  be  a critic  himself  in  phi- 
lological matters,  should  frequently  converse 
with  dictionaries,  paraph rasts,  commentators,  or 
other  critics,  which  may  relieve  any  difficulties. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SCHOOL-BOY. 

When  a Reviewer  or  other  Writer  has  cram- 
med himself  to  choking  with  some  particular 
abstruse  piece  of  information,  why  does  he  in- 
troduce it  with  the  casual  remark,  that  “ every 
school-boy  knows"  it  ? He  didn’t  know  it  him- 
self last  week ; why  is  it  indispensable  that  he 
should  let  off  this  introductory  cracker  among 
his  readers  ? We  have  a vast  number  of  extraor- 
dinary fictions  in  common  use,  but  this  fiction 
of  the  school-boy  is  the  most  unaccountable  to 
me  of  all.  It  supposes  the  school-boy  to  know 
everything.  The  school-boy  knows  the  exact 
distance,  to  an  inch,  from  the  moon  to  Uranus. 
The  school-boy  knows  every  conceivable  quo- 
tation from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The 
school-boy  is  up  at  present,  and  has  been  these 
two  years,  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  maps 
of  Russia  and  Turkey ; previously  to  which 
display  of  his  geographical  accomplishments 
he  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  whole  of  the  gold  regions  of  Australia.  If 
there  were  a run  against  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country  to-morrow,  we  should  find  this 
prodigy  of  a school-boy  dawn  upon  us  with  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  banking  and  the  currency. 
We  have  nearly  got  rid  of  the  Irishman  who 
stood  by  us  so  long,  and  did  so  much  public 
service,  by  enabling  the  narrators  of  facetious 
anecdotes  to  introduce  them  with  “ As  the  Irish- 
man said."  We  have  quite  got  rid  of  the 
Frenchman  who  was  for  many  years  in  partner- 
ship with  him.  Are  we  never,  on  any  terms,  to 
pet  rid  of  the  school -boy  ? 

Household  Words . 


SCHOOLS. 

A great  schoo.  is  very  trying : it  never  can 
present  images  of  rest  and  peace;  and  when 


the  spring  and  activity  of  youth  are  altogether 
unsanctified  by  anything  pure  and  elevated  in 
its  desires,  it  becomes  a spectacle  that  is  dizzy- 
ing and  almost  more  morally  distressing  than 
the  shouts  and  gambols  of  a set  of  lunatics.  It 
is  very  startling  to  see  so  much  of  sin  combined 
with  so  little  of  sorrow.  In  a parish,  among 
the  poor,  whatever  of  sin  exists,  there  is  sure 
also  to  be  enough  of  suffering : poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  old  age,  are  mighty  tamers  and  chas- 
tisers. But  with  boys  of  the  richer  classes  one 
sees  nothing  but  plenty,  health,  and  youth ; and 
these  are  really  awful  to  behold  when  one  must 
feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  when  one 
does  see  all  holy  and  noble  thoughts  and  prin- 
ciples, not  the  forced  growth  of  pain,  or  in- 
firmity, or  privation,  but  springing  up  as  by  God’s 
immediate  planting,  in  a sort  of  garden  of  all 
that  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  full  of  so  much  hope 
for  this  world  as  well  as  for  heaven. 

Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

We  complain  with  reason  that  the  teachers 
of  girls’  schools  are  seldom  guided  by  any  de- 
finite principles  in  educating  the  feelings  and 
the  intellect  of  their  pupils ; but  expect  what  is 
good  and  right  to  come  of  itself  as  a result  of 
teaching : much  as  if  a watch  could  be  set  in 
accurate  movement  by  labor  spent  upon  the  pol- 
ishing and  decoration  of  its  dial-plate.  The 
power  of  self-control  is  seldom  diligently  exer- 
cised ; the  power  of  reflection,  of  looking  in- 
wards, of  gaining  self-knowledge  in  its  true 
sense,  is  left  to  be  the  growth  of  chance : and 
the  purely  intellectual  faculty,  the  power  of 
comprehension,  instead  of  being  constantly 
employed  upon  objects  within  its  grasp,  is  neg- 
lected, in  order  to  overload  the  memory.  Often 
joined  to  all  this  is  a forcing  system  which 
encourages  over-exertion  of  the  growing  brain, 
with  all  its  concomitant  and  attendant  evils ; 
and  which,  among  the  elder  girls,  or  among 
pupil  teachers,  who  are  excited  by  emulation 
or  necessity  to  neglect  thp  friendly  warnings  of 
fatigue,  is  often  a source  of  lamentable  bodily 
and  mental  failure. 

Household  Words , Oct.  18,  1856. 

The  illustration  will  be  found  in  the  very 
common,  perhaps  universal,  custom  of  furnish- 
ing a school  with  stools  and  forms  in  lieu  of 
ordinary  chairs.  This  is  a direct  sacrifice  of 
health  to  parsimony.  The  stools  cost  little,  and 
are  conveniently  moved  from  one  room  to  an- 
other. All  mistresses  know,  however,  that  the 
spine  of  a growing  girl  is  unable  to  support 
constantly  the  weight  of  her  head  and  shoulders. 
Nature  teaches  leaning  as  a means  of  relief,  by 
which  the  weight  is  lessened,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  chest  not  impeded.  But  a girl  who  sits 
on  a stool  cannot  lean,  and  her  spine  bends. 
The  resulting  deformity  may  be  permanent  or 
temporary ; an  abiding  curvature  to  one  or  other 
side,  or  a mere  rounding  of  the  back  removable 
at  will.  But  all  such  distortions,  while  they 
last,  if  only  for  five  minutes,  have  a bad  effect 
that  is  commonly  forgotten.  They  confine  th* 
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chest  and  hinder  respiration,  limiting  the  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted  into  the  lungs,  and  pro- 
ducing effects  similar  to  those  of  a vitiated  at- 
mosphere. This  is  no  light  thing. 

Household  Words, , Oct.  18,  1856. 


SCIENCE. 

The  strength  of  all  sciences,  which  consisteth 
in  their  harmony,  each  supporting  the  other,  is 
as  the  strength  of  the  old  man’s  fagot  in  the 
band ; for  were  it  not  better  for  a man  in  a fair 
room  to  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching 
candlestick  of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a 
small  watch-candle  into  every  corner  ? 1 

Lord  Bacon. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Logic,  defined  science  aff  'a  “ complement  of 
cognitions,  having  in  point  of  form  the  charac- 
ter of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  matter 
the  character  of  real  truth.”  P.  Dove. 

Science  is  knowledge  certain  and  evident  in 
itself,  or  by  the  principles  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced or  with  which  it  is  certainly  connected. 

It  is  subjective,  as  existing  in  the  mind ; ob- 
jective, as  embodied  in  truths ; speculative,  as 
leading  to  do  something,  as  in  practical  science. 

Fleming. 

The  sciences  are  said,  and  they  are  truly 
said,  to  have  a mutual  connection,  that  any  one 
of  them  may  be  the  better  understood  for  an 
insight  into  the  rest. 

Bishop  Horsley. 

There  cannot  be  a body  of  rules  without  a 
rationale,  and  this  rationale  constitutes  the 
science.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

The  fact  is  that  common  observers  reason 
from  the  progress  of  the  experimental  sciences 
to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.  The  improvement 
of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are 
spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  sepa- 
rating and  combining  them.  Even  when  a 
system  has  been  formed,  there  is  still  something 
to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject.  Every  generation 
enjoys  the  use  of  a vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it 
by  antiquity,  and  transmits  that  hoard,  aug- 
mented by  fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages.  In 
these  pursuits,  therefore,  the  first  speculators  lie 
under  great  disadvantages,  and,  even  when  they 
fail,  are  entitled  to  praise.  Their  pupils,  with 
far  inferior  intellectual  powers,  speedily  surpass 
them  in  actual  attainments.  Every  girl  who  has 
read  Mrs.  Marcet’s  little  dialogues  on  Political 
Economy  could  teach  Montaigne  or  Walpole 
many  lessons  in  finance.  Any  intelligent  man 
may  now,  by  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a 
few  years  to  mathematics,  learn  more  than  the 
great  Newton  knew  after  half  a century  of  study 
and  meditation. 

Lord  Macaulay  : Milton,  Aug.  1825. 

v It  might  be  amusing  to  institute  a comparison 
between  one  of  the  profoundly  learned  men  of 


the  thirteenth  century  and  one  of  the  nuperfaul 
students  who  will  frequent  our  library.  Take 
the  great  philosopher  of  the  tune  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  England,  or  Alexander  the  Thud  of 
Scotland,  the  man  renowned  all  orer  the  island, 
and  even  as  far  as  Italy 
of  astronomers  and  chemists.  What  b hu 
astronomy  ? He  is  a firm  believer  a , the  Ptole- 
maic  system.  He  never  heard  of  the  law  of 
gravitaiion.  Tell  him  that  the  succession  of 
day  and  night  is  caused  by  the  turning  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  Tell  him  that  in  conseqiicM 
of  this  motion  the  polar  diameter  of  them 
is  shorter  than  the  equatorial  dtameler  M 
him  that  the  succession  of  summer  and  ante 
is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  eanh  round 
thesun  If  he  does  not  set  you  down  as  an 
idiot,  he  lays  an  information  against  you  befo« 
the  Bishop,  and  has  you  burned  for  an  heren  . 
To  do  him  justice,  however,  if  he  is  ill  in  0 
<an  thesepoints,  there  are  other  poind * +* 
Newton  and  Laplace  were  mere  children  when 
compared  with  him.  He  can  ««  four  nrtinip 
He  knows  what  will  happen  wh^nJ^  ^en 
the  House  of  Life,  and  what  wiU  happen  whe 

Mars  is  in  conjunction  with  ^^expe^ition 
He  can  read  in  the  stars  whether  an  expea  ^ 


Will  DC  w M 

sciolists  who  know  no  more  about  the  ^ 
bodies  than  what  they  have  leium 

John  Herschel’s  beautifu  little  Wurne^  ^ 

to  speak  seriously,  is  not  Isnotthenian 

than  a great  deal  of  fa^h°°dJ  has  acqUired 
who  in  the  evenings  of  a fortn  g ^ 

a correct  notion  of  the  sola^Swho  has  passed 

found  astronomer  than  a 1 ut  foe  M*** 

thirty  years  in  reading  leCtur®  f horicopes? 
mA  and  in  drawmg 

The  Literature  of  Britain,  Nov.  4. 1 

Take  chemistry.  Our 

teenth  century  shall  be, » y a$  ^coiner, 
versa!  genius,  chemist  as  we  s jf  he 
He  has  perhaps  i* 

mixes  charcoal  and  »tlg*e|hcie  will  be  an 
tions  and  then  aPPhfh^  Jll  his  retorts  and 
explosion  which  will  sbatte  . what 
aludels  5 and  he  is  proud  of  knowi 
in  a later  age  ^ familiar^0  departments  of 
the  kingdom.  But  ther  t {he  rivalry  of 
science  in  which  he  need  ^ or  Davy>  He 
Black,  Lavoisier,  or  Caven  * • her»s  stone,  of 

is  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  ° uh,  and  heal** 
the  stone  that  fat©  bestow  w ^ f strangely 
and  longevity.  He  has  a 1 8 . red  oil 

shaped  vessels,  fiUe^wl^_ment  of  proj^°” 

constantly  boiling.  ^eh”VetU«andg"^" 

is  at  hand ; and  soon  all  brsl k«u 

will  be  turned  into  pure  goli  ^ j should 

Faraday  can  do  nothing  ot 
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deceive  you  if  I held  out  to  you  the  smallest 
hope  that  he  will  ever  turn  your  half-pence  into 
sovereigns.  But  if  you  can  induce  him  to  give 
at  our  Institute  a course  of  lectures  such  as  I 
once  heard  him  give  to  the  Royal  Institution  to 
children  in  the  Oiristmas  holidays,  I can  promise 
you  that  you  will  know  more  about  the  effects 
produced  on  bodies  by  heat  and  moisture  than 
was  known  to  some  alchemists  who  in  the  mid- 
dle  ages  were  thought  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  Kings.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

The  Literature  of  Britain. 

Shun  no  toil  to  make  yourself  remarkable  by 
some  talent  or  other.  Yet  do  not  devote  your- 
self to  one  branch  exclusively.  Strive  to  get 
clear  notions  about  all.  Give  up  no  science 
entirely,  for  science  is  but  one.  Seneca. 


SCOLDING. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they 
of  -n t0  Srave»  kind,  and  sober,  representing 
the  ill  or  unbecomingness  of  the  faults,  rather 
than  a hasty  rating  of  the  child  for  it. 

Locke. 

Passionate  chiding  carries  rough  language 
with  it,  and  the  names  that  parents  and  precep- 
tors give  children,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
bestow  on  others.  Locke. 


Sculptors  are  obliged  to  follow  the  manners 
of  the  painters,  and  to  make  many  ample  folds, 
which  are  unsufferable  hardness,  and  more  like 
a rock  than  a natural  garment. 

Dryden. 

The  idea  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  is 
undoubtedly  that  perfect  and  excellent  example 
of  the  mind  by  imitation  of  which  imagined 
form  all  things  are  represented  which  fall  under 
human  sight.  Dryden. 

The  ideal  is  to  be  obtained  by  selecting  and 
assembling  in  one  whole  the  beauties  and  per- 
fections which  are  usually  seen  in  different 
individuals,  excluding  everything  defective  or 
unseemly,  so  as  to  form  a type  or  model  of  the 
species.  Thus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  the  ideal 
of  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  the  human 
frame.  Fleming. 


SCRUPULOSITY. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  exquisiteness 
of  an  over-attention  to  small  parts;  and  to 
over-precision,  and  to  a spirit  of  detail,  which 
acute  understandings,  and  which,  without  great 
eare,  all  precise  reasoners  are  apt  to  get  into ; 
and  which  gives,  in  some  degree,  a sort  of  hard- 
ness, and  what  you  connoisseurs  call  the  dry 
manner,  to  all  our  actions.  Burke  : 

7o  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Nov.  17,  1772. 

Groundless  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of 
conscience,  instead  of  tenderness,  mislead  too 
many  others,  too  many,  otherwise  good  men. 

Sprat. 

For  the  matter  of  your  confession,  let  it  be 
•evere  and  serious ; but  yet  so  that  it  may  be 
without  any  inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary 
scruples,  which  only  entangle  the  soul. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


SCULPTURE. 

A statue  lies  hid  in  a block  of  marble;  and 
« C ^ statuary  only  clears  away  the 

superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 

Addison. 

They  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rise  to 
f jtues»  w*th  the  same  air,  posture,  and  atti- 
tudes-  Addison. 

4* 


SECRECY. 

There  are  men  of  concealed  fire  that  doth 
not  break  out  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
life-  Addison. 

By  desiring  a secrecy  to  words  spoken  under 
the  rose  we  mean,  in  society  and  compotation, 
from  the  ancient  custom  in  symposiac  meetings 
to  wear  chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

We  must  regard  every  matter  as  an  entrusted 
secret  which  we  believe  the  person  concerned 
would  wish  to  be  considered  as  such.  Nay, 
further  still,  we  must  consider  all  circumstances 
as  secrets  intrusted  which  would  bring  scandal 
upon  another  if  told,  and  which  it  is  not  our 
certain  duty  to  discuss,  and  that  in  our  own 
persons  and  to  his  face.  The  divine  rule  of 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  is  never  better 
put  to  the  test  than  in  matters  of  good  and  evil 
speaking.  We  may  sophisticate  with  ourselves 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  should  wish  to 
be  treated,  under  many  circumstances ; but  every- 
body recoils  instinctively  from  the  thought  of 
being  spoken  ill  of  in  his  absence. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  generally  folly ; but 
that  folly  is  without  guilt ; to  communicate  those 
with  which  we  are  intrusted  is  always  treachery, 
and  treachery  for  the  most  part  combined  with 
folly.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  nicety  of  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Fulvius,  a familiar  favour- 
ite of  Augustus.  Augustus  having  discover'd 
that  he  had  vented  an  important  secret  he  had 
intrusted  him  withal,  one  morning  that  he  came 
to  make  his  court,  receiv’d  him  very  coldly,  and 
lookt  frowningly  upon  him.  He  returns  home 
full  of  despair,  where  he  sorrowfully  told  his 
wife,  that  being  fall’n  into  this  misfortune,  he 
was  resolv’d  to  kill  himself:  to  which  she 
soundly  replied,  **  ’tis  but  reason  you  should, 
seeing  that  having  so  often  experimented  the 
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inconsistency  of  my  tongue  you  should  not  learn 
nor  take  warning:  but  let  me  kill  myself  first, 
and  without  any  more  dispute  ran  herself 
through  the  body  with  a sword. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lx. 

As  it  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a 
secret,  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  world. 

Pope. 


SECTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  collision  of  disputeSj 
and  the  hostile  aspect  which  rival  sects  bear  to 
each  other,  they  are  scarcely  in  a situation  to in- 
vestigate truth  with  perfect  impartiality.  Few 
or  none  of  them  have  derived  their  sentiments 
purely  from  the  sacred  oracles,  as  the  result  of 
independent  inquiry;  but  almost  universally 
from  some  distinguished  leader,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  formed  his 
faith,  and  planned  his  discipline,  amid  the  heat 
and  fury  of  theological  combat.  Terms  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
error,  or  more  accurately  defining  the  truth,  to 
which  the  New  Testament  is  a stranger,  and  on 
those  terms  associations  and  impressions  in- 
grafted which,  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  little 
corresponded  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.  Robert  Hall  : 

Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey . 


SELF-CONCEIT. 


to  the  subtle  emotional  influence  of  music.  Bui 
most  teachers  are  content  to  repress  by  dis- 
cipline the  external  signs  of  temper  and  other 
passions,  and  then  think  that  they  have  done 
enough.  Human  feelings,  however,  are  highly 
elastic,  and  will  be  sure  to  re-assert  their  power 
when  such  pressure  is  removed,  and  when  the 
events  of  life  call  them  into  activity.  This  » 
seldom  the  case  during  the  first  few  years  after 
leaving  school,  often  the  sunniest  period  ot  a 
girl’s  existence.  But,  when  this^ period  is 
how  many  homes  are  embittered  by  fret  u^ 
or  jealousy,  how  many  illnesses  aggravated  by 
peevishness  or  discontent,  for  want 
how  to  commence  the  ^ ' 

He  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rule  pas- 
sions, desires,  and  fears,  is  more  tban^akmg. 


Should  the  world  applaud,  we  must  thank- 
tully  receive  it  as  a boon ; for  if  the  most  de- 
serving of  us  appear  to  expect  it  as  a debt,  it  will 
never  be  paid.  The  world,  it  has  been  said, 
does  as  much  justice  to  our  merits  as  to  our 
defects,  and  I believe  it;  but,  after  all,  none  of 
us  are  so  much  praised  or  censured  as  we 
think;  and  most  men  would  be  thoroughly 
cured  of  their  self-importance  if  they  would  only 
rehearse  their  own  funeral ",  and  walk  abroad 
incognito  the  very  day  after  that  on  which  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Wouldst  thou  not  be  thought  a fool  in  an- 
other’s conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thy  own : he  that 
trusts  to  his  own  wisdom  proclaims  his  own 
folly : he  is  truly  wise,  and  shall  appear  so,  that 
hath  folly  enough  to  be  thought  not  worldly 
wise,  or  wisdom  enough  to  see  his  own  folly. 

Quarles. 

Self-conceit,  peevishness,  and  incompliance  of 
humour  in  things  lawful  and  indifferent. 

Tillotson. 

— 000 — 

SELF-CONTROL. 

The  training  of  the  feelings  is  a most  im- 
portant point  in  the  management  of  girls,  es- 
pecially when  much  exposed,  as  they  often  are, 


SELF-DECEIT. 

If  men  loved  to  be  deceived  and  joclec I 
their  spiritual  estate,  they  cannot  tokea  sum 
course  than  by  taking  netrtbMrt  ^ 
for  that  which  can  be  known  on  y 
own  heart. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

ligion.but  even  restrains  himself 
believing  soul  .s  bkely  b ^ < 


believing  soui  is  »«*«/  ^ay  be  one 

itself,  and  even  the  fear  of W 
justifiable  motive  of  men  s actions. 

Self-denial  is  a kind  of ' 

God  ; and,  by  making  you  his  partne  ^ 

you  in  all  his  happiness.  vertices 

The  opportunities  of  m^in^  ^ 

for  the  good  of  mankind  arf  ^ js  in  his 
and  he  who  remains  inactive  ]d  ^ 

power  to  confer  signal  benefi ts  rf  in. 

portant  services  is  m imminent  R - 

curring  the  doom  of  the  inc||nation  in 
the  preference  of  duty  t tice  of  self- 

ordinary  course  of  life,  it  » * £ which  forms 
denial  in  a thousand  little  * an(j’  secures  the 
the  truest  test  of  ch,a^fth;se  who  live  not » 
honour  and  the  reward  o HaU-:  . 

The  more  a man  denies  himself, 
shall  obtain  from  God. 


Ul  obtain  irom  v*—  ^ 

Teach  self-denial,  and  make 
pleasurable,  and  you £sued  from  * 
tiny  more  sublime  than  ever 
brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer^  scorr- 
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There  never  did  and  never  will  exist  anythin? 
permanently  noble  and  excellent  in  a character 
which  was  a stranger  to  the  exercise  of  resolute 
self-denial.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

But  if  there  were  no  such  consideration  as 
the  good  effect  which  self-denial  has  upon  the 
sense  of  other  men  towards  us,  it  is  of  all 
qualities  the  most  desirable  for  the  agreeable 
disposition  in  which  it  places  our  own  minds. 
1 cannot  tell  what  better  to  say  of  it,  than  that 
it  is  the  very  contrary  of  ambition;  and  that 
modesty  allays  all  those  passions  and  inquietudes 
to  which  that  vice  exposes  us.  He  that  is 
moderate  in  his  wishes,  from  reason  and  choice, 
and  not  resigned  from  sourness,  distaste,  or  dis- 
appomtment,  doubles  all  the  pleasures  of  his 
i . 11,6  air,  the  season,  a sunshiny  day,  or  a 

fair  prospect,  are  instances  of  happiness ; and 
tnat  which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  all  the 
world  (by  his  exemption  from  the  enchant- 
ments by  which  all  the  world  are  bewitched), 
are  to  him  uncommon  benefits  and  new  acqui- 
sitions. Health  is  not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor 
pleasure  interrupted  by  envy. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  206. 


^ confidence>  and  opiniatrity 

will  hardly  suffer  any  to  complain  of  imper- 
fc?tl°n;  7?  thmk  themselves  in  the  right^or 
all  that  right,  or  only  that,  which  they  do  or 
2 £ ®/a!la7  of  hieh  content ; though  others 
laugh  m their  sleeves,  and  look  upon  them  as  in 
a deluded  state  of  judgment:  wherein,  notwith- 
standing, it  were  but  a civil  piece  of  com- 
placency to  suffer  them  to  sleep  who  would  not 
wake,  to  let  them  rest  in  their  securities,  nor  by 
dissent  or  opposition  to  stagger  their  content- 
ments*  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Christian  Morals , Pt.  II.,  viii. 


The  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self- 
demal ; and  there  is  no  one  above  the  necessi- 
“ of  bfe>  but, .has  opportunities  of  exercising 
hat  noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his 
circumstances  will  bear  for  the  ease  and  con- 
venience of  other  men ; and  he  who  does  more 
than  ordinary  men  practise  upon  such  occasions 
occur  in  his  life,  deserves  the  value  of  his 
aS  jhad  done  enterprises  which  are 
usually  attended  with  the  brightest  glory.  Men 
public  spirit  differ  rather  in  their  circum- 

dnicenLhan  their  virtue;  and  lhe  man  wb° 

aoes  all  he  can,  in  a low  station,  is  more  a hero 
nan  he  who  omits  any  worthy  action  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  in  a great  one.  j 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  248. 


SELF-DELUSION. 

a bare  approbation  of,  nor  a mere 
1,1  & nor  unactive  complacency  in,  nor, 
,y»  a natural  inclination  to,  things  virtuous 
and  good,  can  pass  before  God  for  a man’s  will- 
uiSn°ff^Ch  thlngs;  and,  consequently,  if  men, 
2 te  acccimi,  will  n«ds  take  up  and 
an  airy  ungrounded  persuasion  that 

th«  fJn  lhmgs  which  real|y  *hey  not  will, 
they  fall  thereby  tnto  a gross  and  fatal  delusion. 

South. 

SELF-ESTIMATION. 

fitweStimati0?  is  a flatterer  too  readily  en- 
otheif  JV0?*0  know^edge  and  abilities,  which 
thinWk  hC  °“Sly  labour  after»  and  doubtfully 
do  SurelX>su<*  confident  tempers 

inaP;n  iheir  days  ,n  best  tranquillity ; who,  rest- 
haDnnvthei?PJni°n  of  their  own  abilities,  are 
PP  y gulled  by  such  contentation ; wherein 


In  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all 
things,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the 
happiest  and  wisest  people  of  the  universe. 

Locke. 

He  that  holds  himself  in  reverence  and  due 
esteem,  both  for  the  dignity  of  God’s  image 
upon  him,  and  for  the  price  of  his  redemption, 
which  he  thinks  is  visibly  marked  upon  his 
forehead,  accounts  himself  both  a fit  person  to 
do  the  noblest  and  godliest  deeds,  and  much 
better  worth  than  to  deject  and  defile,  with  such 
a debasement  and  such  a pollution  as  sin  is, 

| blmseJi  so  highly  reasoned  and  ennobled  to  a 
new  friendship  and  filial  relation  with  God. 
Nor  can  he  fear  so  much  the  offence  and 
reproach  of  others,  as  he  dreads  and  would 
blush  at  the  reflection  of  his  own  severe  and 
modest  eye  upon  himself,  if  it  should  see  him 
doing  or  imagining  that  which  is  sinful,  though 
in  the  deepest  secrecy.  Milton  : 

The  Reason  of  Church  Government  Urgea 
Against  Prelatry . 


SELF-EVIDENCE. 

Touching  things  which  generally  are  re- 
ceived, although  in  themselves  they  be  most 
certain,  yet,  because  men  presume  them  granted 
of  all,  we  are  hardliest  able  to  bring  such  proof 
of  their  certainty  as  may  satisfy  gainsayers,  when 
suddenly  and  besides  expectation  they  require 
the  same  at  our  hands.  Hooker. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 

Daily  examination  is  an  antidote  against  the 
temptations  of  the  following  day,  and  constant 
examination  of  ourselves  after  duty  is  a preser 
vative  against  vain  encroachments  in  following 
duties ; and  upon  the  finding  them  out,  let  us 
apply  the  blood  of  Christ  by  faith  for  our  cure, 

I and  draw  strength  from  the  death  of  Christ  for 
the  conquest  of  them,  and  let  us  also  be  humbled. 
God  lifts  up  the  humble;  when  we  are  humbled 
for  our  carnal  frames  in  one  duty,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  by  the  grace  of  God  more  elevated  in 
the  next.  Charnock:  Attributes. 

If  one  concentrates  reflection  too  much  on 
one’s  self,  one  ends  by  no  longer  seeing  anything, 
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or  seeing  only  what  one  wishes.  By  the  very 
act,  as  it  were,  of  capturing  one  s sell,  the 
personage  we  believe  we  have  seized  escapes, 
disappears.  Nor  is  it  only  the  complexity  of 
our  inner  being  which  obstructs  our  examina- 
tion, but  its  exceeding  variability.  'Hie  investi- 
gator’s regard  should  embrace  all  the  sides  ot 
the  subject,  and  perseveringly  pursue  all  its 
phases.  , Dsger^do  : 

Du  Perfect.  Moral , ch.  ix.,  On  the  Difficul- 
ties IVe  Encounter  in  Self-Study. 

If,  after  a serious  retrospect  of  your  past  lives, 
of  the  objects  you  have  pursued,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  determined  your  conduct,  they 
appear  to  be  such  as  will  ill  sustain  the  scrutiny 
of  a dying  hour,  dare  to  be  faithful  to  yourselves, 
and  shun  with  horror  that  cruel  treachery  to  your 
best  interests  which  would  impel  you  to  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  eternity  to  the  quiet  of  a mo- 
ment. Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Every  one,  if  he  would  look  into  himself, 
would  find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius. 

Locke. 

If  we  would  sometimes  bestow  a little  consid 
eration  upon  oursdves,  and  employ  the  time  we 
spend  in  prying  fnto  other  men’s  actions  and 
discovering  things  without  us,  in  examining  our 
own  abilities,  we  should  soon  perceive  of  how 
infirm  and  decaying  materials  this  fabrick  of  ours 
is  composed.  Is  it  not  a singular  testimony  of 
imperfection  that  we  cannot  establish  our  satis- 
faction in  any  one  thing,  and  that  even  our  own 
fancy  and  desire  should  deprive  us  of  the  power 
to  choose  what  is  most  proper  and  useful  for  us  ? 

A very  good  proof  of  this,  is  the  great  dispute 
that  has  ever  been  amongst  the  philosophers,  of 
finding  out  a man’s  principal  and  sovereign  good, 
that  continues  yet,  and  will  eternally  continue, 
without  resolution  or  accord. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lii. 
What  is  every  year  of  a wise  man’s  life  but  a 
censure  and  critique  of  the  past  ? Pope. 

Inspect  the  neighbourhood  of  thy  life ; every 
shelf,  every  nook  of  thy  abode ; and,  nestling 
in,  quarter  thyself  in  the  farthest  and  most  do- 
mestic winding  of  thy  snail-house. 

Richter. 

Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a man  to  account 
with  his  heart  every  day ; and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
the  best  and  surest  course ; for  still  the  oftener 
the  better.  South. 

This  method,  faithfully  observed,  must  keep 
a man  from  breaking  or  running  behind-hand  in 
his  spiritual  estate : which  without  frequent  ac- 
countings he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent. 

South. 

Let  us  take  care  that  we  sleep  not  without 
such  a recollection  of  the  actions  of  the  day  as 
may  represent  anything  that  is  remarkable  as 
matter  of  sorrow  or  thanksgiving. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


Once  a day,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
life  and  study,  call  yourselves  to  an  account 
what  new  ideas,  what  new  proposition  or  truth, 
you  have  gained.  Dr- I*  Watts. 

It  was  the  sacred  rule  among  the  Pythago- 
reans that  they  should  every  evening  thnee  na 
over  the  actions  and  affairs  of  the 


SELF-INTEREST. 

Self-interest,  . . . spurring  to  **i°nby  |’°P" 
and  fears,  caused  all  those  *««*» 
men  which  required  the  *^  *£*£* 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

Above  all  subjects  study  thine  own  self.  F« 
no  knowledge  that  terminates  in  cunosit? 0 
s^ecZTon  fs  comparable  »<££«*  £ 
use-  and  of  all  useful  knowledge  that  ls  tnw 
so  wWch  consists  in  the  due  <j»  • * '£ 
notions  of  ourselves^  This  study  ^ 
which  every  one  owes  himself.  1 ^ 

be  so  lavish,  so  unjust,  as  not  to  pay  « 
by  spending  some  part  at  least,  1 we  ^ 

o?  most  of  our  time  and  care  «»£ * 

has  the  most  indefeas.ble  d-  J 
your  passions,  manage  your  actio  m Pj 
dence,  and  where  false  steps  hate 
correct  them  for  the  future-  di  or(jeriy but 

allowed  to  grow  headstrong  and  d rdj^ 
bring  all  under  discipline.  Set  7 
before  your  eyes,  and  P^sent^  dfl 

self  with  the  same  scven^^  iL  had  biassed 
upon  another  for  whom  no  p Bernard. 
your  judgment. 

It  is  fit  for  a man  to  kn,0.wkhhj5  obliged 
and  weaknesses,  and  not  think h*J*° 
to  imitate  all  that  he  thinks  fi  P BoyLR 

Reader, you  haw  been  1 
ing  with  men  able  in  arts!  this  in  another; 
edges  manifold : th.smanm  one  tbts  ^ ^ 
few  in  many,  none  m » Tester,--* 
of  which  every  man  should 

art  of  reflection.  If  you  ar®  t ap  ? In  lik* 
to  what  purpose  are  youa  nmnt  ^ 
manner,  there  is  one  k"°j[0  Luire,  namely- 
every  man’s  duty  an^  in  . was  man  alone. 

self-knowledge.  °!^\Z  c^or^  lh‘ 
of  all  animals,  endued  by  the  Lreav 
faculty  of  self-consciousness  f Coleridgb. 

He  that  knows  ^^^1/ n^1' 1 

he  that  is  ignorant  of  hmis'lt  >s  heads. 
very  profound  lecture  on  L„m. 

The  imperfection  °t 
often  expose  us  to  the  dang 


elusion. 
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the  only  remedy  for  which  is  self-distrust : this 
evinces  the  necessity  of  self-denial ; and  our 
general  security  (with  divine  assistance)  must  be 
m self-command.  ■\y.  Danby. 

We  come  into  the  world,  and  know  not  how : 
we  live  in  it  in  a state  of  self-nescience,  and  go 
hence  again,  and  are  as  ignorant  of  our  recess. 

Glanvill. 

He  that  knows  most  of  himself,  knows  least 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  exercised  under- 
standing is  conscious  of  its  disability. 

Glanvill. 

Though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  ourselves 
cannot  give  us  the  full  prospect  of  all  the  in- 
trigues of  our  nature,  yet  we  have  much  more 
advantage  to  know  ourselves  than  to  know  other 
things  without  us.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  God  this  knowledge 
ot  ourselves  seems  most  worthy  of  our  en- 
deavour-  Sir  M.  Hale. 

When  a man  employs  himself  upon  remote 
and  unnecessary  subjects,  and  wastes  his  life 
upon  questions  which  cannot  be  resolved,  and 
of  which  the  solution  would  conduce  very  little 
to  the  advancement  of  happiness;  when  he 
lavishes  his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  or  in  adjusting  successive 
systems  of  worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tele- 
scope; he  may  be  very  properly  recalled  from 
his  excursions  by  this  precept,  and  reminded 
that  there  is  a nearer  being  with  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  more  acquainted ; and  from  which 
his  attention  has  hitherto  been  withheld  by 
studies  to  which  he  has  no  other  motive  than 
vanity  or  curiosity. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  24. 
When  a right  knowledge  of  ourselves  enters 
into  our  minds,  it  makes  as  great  a change  in 
an  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions  as  when  we 
awake  from  the  wanderings  of  a dream. 

Law. 

It  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  itself  now, 
and  so  will  be  the  same  self  as  far  as  the  same 
consciousness  can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to 
come*  Locke. 


If  self-knowledge  be  a path  !o  virtue,  virtue 
is  a much  better  one  to  self-kn  )wledge.  The 
more  pure  the  soul  becomes,  it  will,  like  precious 
stones  that  are  sensible  to  the  contact  of  poison, 
shrink  from  the  fetid  vapours  of  evil  impressions. 

Richter. 

No  man  truly  knoweth  himself  but  he  groweth 
daily  more  contemptible  in  his  own  eyes. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : Guide  to  Devotion. 

Of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether  designed 
for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there 
are  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  so  immedi- 
ately our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  may  ex- 
ercise  the  understanding  or  amuse  the  imagina- 
tion ; but  these  only  can  improve  the  heart  and 
form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom. 

Bishop  Warburton. 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  life  is  to  know 
y°urself-  Thales. 


We  find  this  great  precept  often  repeated  in 
riato  do  thine  own  work,  and  know  thyself. 

which  two  parts  both  the  one  and  the  other 
generally  comprehend  our  whole  duty,  and  con- 
sequently do  each  of  them  complicate  and  in- 
,,2  wbo  own  work 

ght  will  find  that  his  first  lesson  is  to  know 
nimself : and  who  rightly  understands  himself 
* nFer  another  man’s  work  for  his 

°Yn’but  love  and  improve  himself  above 
other  things,  will  refuse  superfluous  employ- 
ments, and  reject  all  unprofitable  thoughts  and 
P opositions.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  iii. 

^My  faults  will  not  be  hid,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
pose to  me  that  they  will  not:  the  clearness  of 
one  s mind  is  never  better  proved  than  in  dis- 
covenng  its  own  faults.  Pope. 


SELF-LOVE. 

That  satisfaction  we  receive  from  the  opinion 
of  some  pre  eminence  in  ourselves,  when  we  see 
the  absurdities  of  another,  pr  when  we  reflect 
on  any  absurdities  of  our  owp. 

Addison. 

It  is  the  nature  of  extreme  self-lovers,  as  they 
will  set  an  house  on  fire  and  it  were  but  to  roast 
their  eggs.  Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  others  in  that 
wherein  a man’s  self  hath  any  perfection. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  self-love,  that, 
though  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world  all  men  agree,  yet  almost  every 
one  flatters  himself  that  his  own  case  is  it  to  be 
an  exception  from  the  common  rule. 

Blair. 

If  I were  to  trust  to  my  observation  and  give 
a verdict  on  it,  I must  depose  that,  in  my  expe- 
rience, I have  found  that  those  who  were  most 
indulgent  to  themselves  were  (in  the  mass)  less 
kind  to  others  than  those  who  have  lived  a life 
nearer  to  self-denial.  I go  further.— In  my  ex- 
perience I have  observed  that  a luxurious  soft- 
ness of  manners  hardens  the  heart,  at  least  as 
much  as  an  over-done  abstinence. 

Burke: 

To  Chev.  De  Rivard June  1,  1791. 

If  self-denial  be  the  greatest  part  of  godliness, 
the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  religion,  self- 
love  is  the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  prac- 
tical atheism.  Self  is  the  great  antichrist  and 
anti-God  in  the  world,  that  sets  up  itself  above 
all  that  is  called  God ; self-love  is  the  captain 
of  that  black  band  (2  Tim.  iii.  2) : it  sits  ir  the 
temple  of  God,  and  would  be  adored  as  (rod. 
Self-love  begins;  but  denying  the  power  of 
godliness,  which  is  the  same  with  denying  the 
ruling  power  of  God,  ends  the  list. 

CHARNOCK:  Attributes . 
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SELF-LOVE. 


Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  judgment 
all  other  folk,  as  in  regard  of  his  value,  of  his 
cunning,  of  his  speaking,  and  of  his  bearing. 

Chaucer  • 

Our  own  productions  flatter  us  : it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  fond  of  them  at  the  moment  of 
their  conception.  Dryden. 

The  error  of  Hobbes,  and  the  school  of  phi- 
losophers who  maintained  that  in  doing  good 
to  others  our  ultimate  end  is  to  do  good  to  our- 
selves, lay  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  an- 
tagonism between  benevolence  and  self-love. 
So  long  as  self-love  does  not  degenerate  into 
selfishness,  it  is  quite  compatible  with  true 
benevolence.  Fleming. 

So  in  London  lately,  my  acquaintance  might 
happen,  or  might  not  happen,  to  make  a slight 
inquiry  about  some  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
myself ; and  if  they  had  happened,  by  the  time 
that  I had  constructed  the  first  sentence  of  reply, 
the  question  was  forgotten  and  something  else 
adverted  to.  So  one  does  one’s  self  in  the 
same  case ; so  every  one  does : we  are  interested 
only  about  self,  or  about  those  who  form  a part 
of  our  self-interest.  Beyond  all  other  extrava- 
gances of  folly  is  that  of  expecting  or  wishing 
to  live  in  a great  number  of  hearts. 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all 
will  confess.  Yet  the  confidence  of  most  prac- 
tically disowns  it ; and  it  is  easier  to  persuade 
them  of  it  from  others’  lapses  than  their  own. 

Glanvill. 

Resolve  rather  to  err  by  too  much  flexibility 
than  too  much  perverseness,  by  meekness  than 
by  self-love.  Hammond. 


prepossessions,  and  wonders  that  the  author  is 
so  unlike  himself,  without  considering  that  the 
same  soil  will,  with  different  culture,  afford 

different  products. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  22, 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices 
that  favour  their  pretensions.  y£STRA^GK< 

It  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in 
their  own  cases  : self-love  will  make  men  par- 
tial to  themselves  and  their  friends. 

I have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own _ srif-tove 
in  preventing  not  only  many  m^nthnpfrom 
seeing  the  light,  but  many  which  I 
tolerable. 


He  cannot  sincerely  consider  the  strength' 
poise  the  weight,  and 
the  clearest  argumentations,  where  th  y 
conclude  against  his  desires.  ' 

Thus,  we  see,  every  man  is  the  maker  of  to 

own  fortune ; and,  what  is  very^odd  to  con^, 

he  must  in  some  measure  be  th  tSerated 
his  own  fame  ; not  that  men  are  to 
who  directly  praise  ^e™SC*V^sive  lo*uencet 
be  endued  with  a sort  of  dcfenslve  a f 4of  ex. 
by  which  they  shall  be  always  P . vern 
pressing  the  rules  and  arts  whereby  they  gove 

themselves.  glR  R StEele:  Tatter,  No.  5* 

That  the  principle  of 
words,  the  desire  of  haPPfw^  2e  is  sufficiently 
object  of  approbation  nor  ofbla  f 

obvious.  It  is  inseparable  from  tne 
man  as  a rational  and  a sensit  e J 


Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a love  to  our  own 
counsels  : the  contradiction  of  others  is  a fan  to 
inflame  that  love.  HOOKER. 

Every  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  him- 
self to  imagine  that  he  possesses  some  qualities, 
superior,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  to  those 
which  he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and,  whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may 
suffer  in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has 
some  invisible  distinctions,  some  latent  reserve 
of  excellence,  which  he  throws  into  the  balance, 
and  by  which  he  generally  fancies  that  it  is 
turned  in  his  favour. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  21. 

We  are  blinded  in  examining  our  own  labours 
by  innumerable  prejudices.  Our  juvenile  com- 
positions please  us,  because  they  bring  to  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  youth ; our  later 
- performances  we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  think  that  we  have  made 
no  improvement;  what  flows  easily  from  the 
pen  charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure 
that  which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own 
powers;  what  was  composed  with  great  strug- 
gles of  the  mind  we  do  not  easily  reject,  because 
we  cannot  bear  that  so  much  labour  should  be 
fruitless.  But  the  reader  has  none  of  these 


The  motives  of  the  best  « the 

> strict  an  inquiry.  JV,1S  “badm»ybeie- 
use  of  most  actions,  g°  h self-lo« 

Ived  into  love  of  ourselves : but  ^ 

some  men  inclines  th  .P^  employed 
d the  self-love  of  othe  the  great 

pleasing  themselves.  This 

stinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  ^ 

That  was  excellently  bis  opinio® 

ad  a passage  in  an  author  where  ^ 
nrees  with  mine. 

There  is  in  most  people  a two 

illingness  to  be  forgotten.  ^ t0  have  » 

nong  the  vulgar  how  fond  7 gWFT* 
ascription  over  their  grave.  in  the 

Plato  told  to  Dion  that  iVfolly  by  *hich 
r0rld  he  should  beware  /J^eabet- 

tost  men  please  themselves  ^ Taylor. 

;r  judgment.  JK  -r 

If  the  god  of  this  worid  jh  g ™ong  # men 
yes,  it  would  be  impcs51*5  ffom  being* 
Dve  themselves  to  keep  t t^loTSON 
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SELF-PRESERVATION.  SELF-RESPECT. — SELFISHNESS. 


The  undue  love  of  self,  with  the  postponing 

'reS,S  of  a11  others  to  our  own,  had 
for  a long  time  no  word  to  express  it  in  English. 
?'  P wf,s0s,°“Bht  ffom  the  Greek  and  from  the 
Latin;  “Philauty”  UCkwria)  had  been  more 
than  once  attempted  by  our  scholars,  but  found 
no  acceptance.  This  failing,  men  turned  to  the 
rS  "!  T W"ter  tryi”6  t0  s"PP>y  '>>e  want  by 

“ one  seekinS  hk> 
mm  things  (sua),  and  the  sin  itself  “suicism.” 

3 w“  not  really  filled  up  till 

some  of  the  Puritan  writers,  drawing  on  our 
Saxon,  devised  -selfish”  and  “selfishness,” 
words  which  to  us  seem  obvious  enough,  but 
which  yet  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  years 
°ld‘  R.C.Tren<L 

we,  bave  for  self>  and  the  rela- 
hon  which  other  things  have  to  ourselves,  fur 
mshes  another  long  rank  of  prejudices. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Our  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our 
very  names,  we  are  ready  to  mingle  with  our- 
selves, and  cannot  bear  to  have  others  think 
meanly  of  them.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

0rrde5.t(?  b,e  enabIed  to  enjoy  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  his  present  state  is  capable,  the 
sensmve  part  of  man  needs  to  be  combined 

nri«.nfn°-?ker:uW  r,Ch’  Up°n  a comPanson  of  the 
present  with  the  future,  shall  impel  him  towards 
that  mode  either  of  gratification  or  of  self- 

»nniaH,Wh,Ci!1  iShaI1  most  Promote  happiness 
upon  the  whole.  Such  is  self-love.  We  give 
this  name  to  that  part  of  our  constitution  by 
which  we  are  incited  to  do  or  to  forbear,  to 

^!;  y,0r/0  den>:  our  desires>  si*nply  on  the 
p-  und  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of 

mSEST.  f°r  OUTlves>  taking  into  view  a 
limited  future,  °r  else  our  entire  future  exist- 

" ,Whe.^  we  act  from  simple  respect  to 
present  gratification,  we  act  from  passion.  When 
we  act  from  a respect  to  our  whole  individual 
happiness,  without  regard  to  the  present,  only 
* J*  a paiJ  of  the  whole,  and  without  any 
rnnt  -kt0  the  haPPIness  of  others,  only  as  it  will 
* t0  our  own,  we  are  then  said  to  act 
from  self-love.  Wayland. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 

Men  seem  neither  to  understand  their  richea 
nor  their  strength:  of  the  former  they  believe 
greater  things  than  they  should;  of  the  latter 
much  less.  Self-reliance  and  self-denial  will 
teach  a man  to  drink  out  of  his  own  cistern, 
and  eat  his  own  sweet  bread,  and  to  learn  and 
labour  tnily  to  get  his  living,  and  carefully  to 
expend  the  good  things  committed  to  his  trust 
Lord  Bacon. 


SELF-RESPECT. 

The  reverence  of  a man’s  self  is,  next  re- 
ligion, the  chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices. 

Lord  Bacon. 

I am  fully  persuaded  that  one  of  the  best 
springs  of  generous  and  worthy  actions  is  the 
having  generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of  our- 
selves. Whoever  has  a mean  opinion  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature  will  act  in  no  higher  a 
rank  than  he  has  allotted  himself  in  his  own 
estimation.  If  he  considers  his  being  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  uncertain  term  of  a few  years 
his  designs  will  be  contracted  into  the  same 
narrow  span  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his  exist- 
ence. How  can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any- 
thing  great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  that, 
after  a short  turn  on  the  stage  of  this  world,  he 
is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose  his  con- 
sciousness forever  ? 

For  this  reason  I am  of  opinion  that  so  use- 
ful and  elevated  a contemplation  as  that  of  the 
soul’s  immortality  cannot  be  resumed  too  often. 
There  is  not  a more  improving  exercise  to  the 
human  mind,  than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  its 
own  great  privileges  and  endowments;  nor  a 
more  effectual  means  to  awaken  in  us  an  ambi- 
tion raised  above  low  objects  and  little  pursuits, 
than  to  value  ourselves  as  heirs  to  eternity. 

Hughes:  Spectator , No.  210. 


SELF-PRESERVATION. 

laifniCV1?gelicaI  precePt  iustles  out  that  of 
lawful  self-preservation.  South. 

ha^n^ry  one  desjres  his  own  preservation  and 
of^?1!.andLtherefore  hath  a natural  dread 
j9  *7  that  can  destroy  his  being  or  en- 
danger his  happiness.  Till^son. 


SELF-PRIDE. 

Self-pride  is  the  common  friend  of  our  hu- 

resnrf^  fnd’  tbe  be^  °f  our  church,  is 
to  o»edrt0.-°n, a occasions : it  ministers  alike 
mir  Z .lva*s  or  our  fasts,  our  merriment  or 
ur  m°unung,  our  weal  or  our  woe. 

Jeremy  Collier, 


SELFISHNESS. 

A man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to 
look  out  for  any  good  which  does  not  relate  to 
his  own  interest.  Addison. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek 
quietly  their  own,  and  wish  that  the  well  may 
go  well,  so  it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with 
pains  and  hazard  make  themselves  advisers  for 
the  common  good.  Hooker. 

. Of  all  that  have  tried  the  selfish  experiment, 
let  one  come  forth  and  say  he  has  succeeded. 
He  that  has  made  gold  his  idol — has  it  satisfied 
him  ? He  that  has  toiled  in  the  fields  of  am- 
bition— has  he  been  repaid  ? He  that  has  ran- 
[ sacked  every  theatre  of  sensual  enjoyment — is 
, he  content  ? Can  any  answer  in  the  affirmative  ? 

Not  one.  And  when  his  conscience  shall  ask 
I him,  and  ask  it  will,  “ Where  are  the  hungry 
whom  you  gave  meat?  The  thifsty  whom  yrfl 
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gave  drink?  The  stranger  whom  you  shel- 
tered?  The  naked  whom  you  clothed?  I he 
prisoner  whom  you  visited?  The  sick 
you  ministered  unto  ?”  how  will  he  feel  when 
he  must  answer,  “ I have  done  none  of  these 
things,  I thought  only  of  myself! 

Have  a care  how  you  keep  company  with 
those  that,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a 
pinch,  will  leave  their  friends  in  the  lurch. 

F * L’ Estrange. 

The  weakness  of  the  social  affections  and  the 
strength  of  the  private  desires  constitute  selfish- 
ness. Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Selfishness  ...  a vice  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  happiness  of  him  who  harbours  it,  and,  as 
such,  condemned  by  self-love. 

* Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

I would  cut  off  my  own  head  if  it  had  nothing 
better  in  it  but  wit ; and  tear  out  my  own  heart 
if  it  had  no  better  disposition  than  to  love  only 
myself  and  laugh  at  all  my  neighbours.  ^ 


the  other  hand,  some  of  very  acute  feeling?  feel 
for  no  one  but  themselves,  and,  indeed,  are 
sometimes  amongst  the  most  cruel. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Wisdom 
for  a Man's  Self. 

It  is  possible  to  be  selfish  in  the  highest  degree 
without  being  at  all  too  much  actuated  by  self, 
love,  but  unduly  neglectful  of  others  when  your 
own  gratification,  of  whatever 


It  is  a quality  that  confines  a man  wholly 
within  himself,  leaving  him  void  of  that  princi- 
ple which  alone  should  dispose  him  to  commu- 
nicate and  impart  those  redundancies  of  good 
that  he  is  possessed  of.  SOUTH. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  variety 
of  human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find 
the  man  who  wants  mercy  has  a taste  of  no 
enjoyment  of  any  kind.  There  is  a natural  dis- 
relish of  everything  which  is  good  in  his  very 
nature,  and  he  is  born  an  enemy  to  the  world. 
He  is  ever  extremely  partial  to  himself  in  all 
his  actions,  and  has  no  sense  of  iniquity  but 
from  the  punishment  which  shall  attend  it.  The 
law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel,  and  all  his  cases 
of  conscience  are  determined  by  his  attorney. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  456. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  people  who  are 
always  thinking  of  their  own  pleasure  or  inter- 
est will  often,  if  possessing  considerable  ability, 
make  others  give  way  to  them,  and  obtain  every- 
thing they  seek,  except  happiness.  For,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  who  at  length  cries  for  the  moon, 
they  are  always  dissatisfied.  And  the  benevo- 
lent, who  are  always  thinking  of  others,  and 
sacrificing  their  own  personal  gratifications,  are 
usually  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Whately  . 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Goodness 
and  Goodness  of  Nature. 

Selfishness  is  not  an  excess  of  self-love,  and 
consists  not  in  an  over-desire  for  happiness,  but 
in  placing  your  happiness  in  something  which 
interferes  with,  or  leaves  you  regardless  of,  that 
of  others  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  selfish- 
ness and  want  of  feeling  are  either  the  same  or 
inseparable.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I have 
known  such  as  have  bad  very  little  feeling,  but 
felt  for  others  as  much  nearly  as  for  themselves, 
and  were,  therefore,  far  from  selfish ; and,  on 


SENSES. 

Since  there  appears  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  If* 
mind  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in, 
rconceWe  that  ideas  in  the  understandmg^ 
coeval  with  sensation. 

Men  have  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from 
without,  according  as  the  objects 
with  afford  greater  or  less  variety.  LOCK*- 

external  object,  or  by  reflection  from 
tions  of  his  mmd  about  them. 


jus  ui  ***■>  — . , 

The  great  business  of  the  senses 

make  us  take  noliceofJhl,A“^mrethatpmn 
the  body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  »wre  “ ^ 
should  accompany  the  recep  Locke. 

Were  our  senses  altered,  and^  mad  kwjjj 
quicker  and  acuter,  the  appe  ftnother  face 

scheme  of  things  would  hav  5 our  wcH-being. 
to  us,  and  be  inconsistent  wi  Locke. 

There  is  no  sense  that^ 
minion,  and  that  does  not  y were 

an  infinite  number  of  knowledges.^  ^ 
defective  in  the  intelhgen  imagine 

sick,  and  of  the  voice, It  would' 
ble  confusion  in  all  the  rest  |h°oper  efftd  of 
besides  what  appertains  ‘ ^ c<S5sequences, 

every  sense,  how  manyarg  ^ ;ther  things ; by 

and  conclusions  do  Let  an  under- 

comparing  one  sense  wit] h no  origjr 

standing  man  imagine  hu  ftnd 

produc’d  without  the  E&adu- 

sider  what  ignorance  and  trouo  ^ aD(j 

would  bring  upon  bun. tl)tn  «e  by  t» 
blindness  in  the  soul  , be  ^ 


every  ~ t0  0tber 

and  conclusions  do  we  < “ . ? Letanunder- 

comparing  one  sense  wit  n originally 

standing  man  imagine  human  n con. 

produc’d  without  the  E&ad* 

cider  what  ignorance  and  trou  aod 


blindness  in  ui«=  the  know^-  - 

of  how  great  ^P°rtf  "^Jother  sense,  or  of 

truth  the  pnvation  of  such  850^6  riv.diwoulJ 

two  or  three,  should  we  be  P consultaUon 

be.  We  have  form’d  a truth  by  ^ ^ 

and  concurrence  of  our  ^ve  **  sent  and  contn- 

venture  we  should  have  th  0 in  discovery 

butionof  eightort«ntomake*c  * 

of  our  own  being.  ^ principally 

the  knowledge  of  raan  do^pn^ 

incertainty  and  weakness  yoNTAlGNE;, 
^.Cotton's  3d  ed-,cb-U 
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SE™^T.-SERENITY.SERWUSNESS.SHAKSPEAJ!n  ^ 


SENTIMENT. 

SensibiHty  would  be  a good  portress  if  she 
had  but  one  hand : with  her  right  she  opens  the 
door  to  pleasure,  but  with  her  left  to  pain. 

Colton. 

Sentiment,  as  here  and  elsewhere  employed 

?Cld  ,n  Jhe.  meaning  of  opinion  (sen- 
tentia),  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Sensibility  appears  to  me  to  be  neither  good 
nor  evil  m itself,  but  in  its  application.  Under 
the  influence  of  Christian  principle  it  makes 
saints  and  martyrs;  ill  directed,  or  uncontrolled, 

is  a snare,  and  the  source  of  every  temptation  ; 
besides,  as  people  cannot  get  it  if  it  is  not  given 
them,  to  descant  on  it  seems  to  me  as  idle  as  to 
recommend  people  to  have  black  eyes  or  fair 
complexions.  Hannah  More. 

The  senjiment»  agreeably  to  the  use 

made  of  the  word  by  our  best  English  writers, 
expresses,  in  my  own  opinion,  very  happily, 
those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind  which 
result  from  the  co-operation  of  our  entire  ra- 
tional powers  and  of  our  moral  feelings. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

sometimes  employs  (after  the  man- 
ner of  the  French  metaphysicians)  sentiment  as 
synonymous  with  feeling,— a use  of  the  word 
quite  unprecedented  in  our  tongue. 

Dugald  Stewart. 


HnW  PK  S.h-d  h,.s  atomng  Wood  for  us;  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  serious,  who  striveth  against  the 
obstinacy  of  our  hearts;  the  Holy  ScSes  ire 
serious  books:  they  present  to  our  thoughts  the 

?US  c0ncems  in  aI1  the  world ; die  holy 
sacraments  represent  very  serious  and  awful 

God  ard  m*  WU°le  Cueation  is  serious  ™ serving 
arein  Ul  ; * heaven  are  serious;  all  who 

Sy  and  Aen°"S-  H°W  ‘hen  “ " b« 

BnHlfJK0t«ewimu  this,.great  man  wrote  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  We  have  lived  long  enough  to  oui 

{"K& *»  fortune  and  ,ogo»r  sovereign  : 

inH  that  We  Wigan  to  live  for  ourselves 

and  to  God.”  Walsingham. 


SERENITY. 

, *n?7,and  choleric  men  are  as  ungrateful  and 
C *?, thunder  and  lightning,  being  in 
themselves  all  storms  and  tempests  f but  quiet 
and  easy  natures  are  like  fair  weather,  welcome 
to  all,  and  acceptable  to  all  men:  they  gather 
fllf^i!er  Whuat  the  others  disperse,  and  reconcile 
th®  others  incense:  as  they  have  the 
Wli  and ‘he  g°od  wishes  of  all  other  men, 
h*  eynbuV®  ,he  ful1  Possession  of  themselves, 
nnL»  a !heir  °™n  Noughts  at  peace,  and  enjoy 
a^d  CaSf  m their  own  fortune,  how  strait 
soever  ,t  may  be.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

tK^h?n-the  iuPreme  faculties  move  regularly, 
Zt affections  following,  there  arises  a 
serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul. 

South. 

SERIOUSNESS. 

afr''?en  Secretary  Walsingham  arrived  at  old 
he  retired  to  the  country  to  end  his  days  in 
L *5^*  * Some  of  his  former  companions  came 
t0«.e  ^lm»  and  allied  him  for  his  mel- 
« 5IS  answer  deserves  serious  consid- 
serinne  *'  *f°.’  ? am  not  melancholy,  but  I am 

so  I a l and  very  ProPer  that  we  should  be 
fnends,  while  we  laugh,  every- 
exfc^ii8*?”0118  about  us.  God  is  serious,  who 
extrciseth  patience  towards  us;  Christ  is  seri- 


SE  VERITY. 

Imperiousness  and  severity  is  but  an  ill  way 
of  treating  men  who  have  reason  of  their  own 
to  guide  them.  Locke. 

Severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  breaks 
the  mind ; and  then  in  the  place  of  a disorderly 
young  fellow  you  have  a low-spirited  moped 
creature-  Locke 

Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but 
can  never  cure,  an  aversion ; and  whatever  any 
one  is  brought  to  by  compulsion,  he  will  leave 
as  soon  as  he  can.  Locke. 

Recollect  what  disorder  hasty  or  imperious 
words  from  parents  or  teachers  have  caused  in 
his  thoughts.  Locke. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  that  which  was  intended ; and  many 
times  those  who  were  bred  up  in  a very  severe 
school  hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of 
the  cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it  upon  them. 
So  likewise  an  endeavour  to  bring  children  to 
piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonable  strictness 
and  rigour  does  often  beget  in  them  a lasting 
disgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue  at  the  same  time 
that  they  teach  them  to  know  it. 

TillotsoN:  Sermon* 


SHAKSPEARE. 

The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  dtaraa 
and  in  fictitious  narrative.  Highest  among 
those  who  have  exhibited  human  nature  by 
means  of  dialogue  stands  Shakspeare.  His 
variety  is  like  the  variety  of  nature,  endless 
diversity,  scarcely  any  monstrosity.  The  char- 
acters  °f  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression 
as  vivid  as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  char- 
acters of  our  own  associates  are  to  be  reckoned 
by  scores.  Yet  in  all  these  scores  hardly  one 
character  is  to  be  found  which  deviates  widely 
from  the  common  standard,  and  which  we 
should  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real 
life.  The  silly  notion  that  every  man  has  one 
ruling  passion,  and  that  this  clue,  once  known. 
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SHAKSPEARE. — SHAME.  SICKNESS, 


unravels  all  the  mysteries  of  his  conduct,  finds 
r—n ce  iny  the  plays  of  Shakspeare^ 
There  man  appears  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a 
crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery over  him,  and  govern  him  in  turm  What 
is 'Hamlet’s  ruling  passion?  0r0the^loSj  ° 
Harry  the  Fifth’s?  Or  Wolsey’s  ? Or  Lear’s? 

Or  Shylock’s  ? Or  Benedick’s?  Or  Macbeth  s? 

Or  that  of  Cassius?  Or  that  of  Falconbndge  ? 
But  we  might  go  on  forever.  Take  a single 
example,  Shylock.  Is  he  so  eager  for  money 
os  to  be  indifferent  to  revenge?  Or  so  eager 
for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ? Or 
so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  lndl®»e"  £ 
the  honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  ? 
All  his  propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other, 
so  that,  in  trying  to  apportion  to  each  >U i proper 
part,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  which  constantly 
meets  us  in  real  life.  A superficial  cntic  may 
say  that  hatred  is  Shylock’s  ruling  passion. 
But  how  many  passions  have  amalgamated  to 
form  that  hatred?  It  is  partly  the  result  of 
wounded  pride : Antonio  has  called  him  dog. 

It  is  partly  the  result  of  covetousness : Antonio 
has  hindered  him  of  half  a million ; and,  when 
Antonio  is  gone,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the 
gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  national 
and  religious  feeling : Antonio  has  spit  on  the 
Jewish  gabardine;  and  the  oath  of  revenge  has 
been  sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  might 
go  through  all  the  characters  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same 
way;  for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  bhak- 
speare  to  represent  the  human  mind  as  lying, 
not  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  despotic 
propensity,  but  under  a mixed  government,  in 
which  a hundred  powers  balance  each  other. 
Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we 
most  admire  him  for  this,  that  while  he  has  lett 
us  a greater  number  of  striking  portraits  than 
all  other  dramatists  put  together,  he  has  scarcely 
left  us  a single  caricature. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Madame  D'Arblay,  Jan.  1843- 
(For  other  opinions  on  Shakspeare,  see  Alli- 
bone’s  Dictionary  of  Authors,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2023- 
2030,  Shakspeare,  William.) 


Is  there  anything  that  more  embitters  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life  than  shame? 


Shame  contracts  the  spirits,  files  the  mm- 
blings  of  fancy,  and  gathers  the  manmtota- 
self. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  hath  pat 
upon  human  nature,  shame  and  fear:  hame» 
the  weaker,  and  hath  place  only  « » 
whom  there  are  some  remamders  rfntm 

SICKNESS. 

Where  the  body  is  affected  with  pain  or 
ness  we  are  forward  enough ■* 
remedies,  to  listen  to  every  one  that  suggesu 
them,  and  immediately  to  apply 

When  God  hath  sent  a shaip 
messenger  to  bind  men  tot : w ^ their 

be  pleased  in  his  patience  P d t0 

to  take  off  the  chains  ^^^Vdrecruit 
be  binding  them  for  de^ruf  ^nest  in  their 
their  strength,  they  ^ are  mo  of  ft  refor- 

ssr.Vijrwwi' — 

and  had  outwitted  h,“^ARN0CIC . AttriM*. 

It  is  a strange 

after  having  enjoyed  to  the  fn  £,vo  s„d- 
energies  of  manhood,  we^n_  hand  of  sick- 
denly  reduced  by  the  unnemng  * ^ 

ness  to  the  feebleness  of  infancy,  ^ * 
strength  lies  Prostrat^,  it  is  strange,  and  it 
chained  to  the  weary  be  . sensibiy  how  frail 
is  awful;  for  it  shows  us  . our  boisterous 
a thing  is  that  vigour  an  adamantine 

days  of  health,  we  madly  thin*  g c and 
armour  against  all  adversity-  ^ thatfatai 
awful ; for  it  leads  us  to  th 1*  d displays. 


SHAME. 

Whilst  shame  keeps  its  watch,  virtue  is  not 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  heart,  nor  will  mod- 
eration be  utterly  exiled  from  the  minds  of 
tyrants.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Shame  is  a painful  sensation  occasioned  by 
the  quick  apprehension  that  reputation  and 
character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the  perception 
that  they  are  lost.  Dr.  Cogan. 

Where  there  is  shame  there  may  yet  be 
virtue.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Ingenuous  shame  and  the  apprehensions  of 
displeasure  are  the  only  true  restraints : these 
alone  ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the 
child  in  order.  Locke. 


. — , eads  us  thC  f-11  and  displays* 

precipice  over  which  all  mus  ^ ’insjde  of  our 
as  if  from  the  very  verge,  ^ ^ ^ James. 
future  grave.  ’ • -■» 


IUIC  £»»»»••  , . bgd. 

If  there  be  a r«ga*s“lll^''|t  what  cap"* 
iowthe  patient  tori*  * 07yi.likehes«P 
„e  acts  without  control!  1 bow  k mg  ^ ^ 
his  pillow — tumbling, andtoss^g,  flalungi,„ 
and  lowering,  and  thnmp”^’  requisitions  of 
moulding  it,  to  the  ever-varying  H ^ 
his  throbbing  temples  I * 

Sickness  is  early  old  ag'Jl1  Spires  ns 
dence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  msp  poPE. 

thoughts  of  a future.  , fiplIe  in1 

Nothing  makes  a more  af* 

man’s  life  than  the  disparity  we  pop£. 
him  sick  and  well. 
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SI CjlNESS.— SILENCE.— SIMPLICITY. 


Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to 
the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the*body 
may  discover  the  inward  structure  more  plainly! 

Pope. 
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« L ,th  kU  a?  weI1  thou  maX«*  d<>  much 
good ; but  when  thou  art  sick  thou  canst  not  tell 
what  thou  shall  be  able  to  do:  it  is  not  very 
much  or  very  good.  Few  men  mend  with  sick- 
ness, as  there  are  but  few  who  by  travel  and  a 
wandering  life  become  devout. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Peevishness,  the  general  fault  of  sick  persons, 
is  equally  to  be  avoided  for  the  folly  and  sinful- 
s;  Wake. 

Sickness  is  a kind  of  adversity  which  is  both 
a trial  and  a discipline;  but  much  more  of  a 
discipline  when  short,  and  of  a trial  when  very 
long  The  kindness  of  friends  during  sickness 
s calculated,  when  it  is  newly  called  forth,  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  call  forth  gratitude  ; but 
the  confirmed  invalid  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
absorbed  m self,  and  of  taking  all  kinds  of  care 
•md  of  sacrifice  as  a matter  of  course. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon* s Essay,  Of  Adversity , 


SILENCE. 

There  are  two  instances  of  Silence  in  the  two 
greatest  poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  some- 
thing in  them  as  sublime  as  any  of  the  speeches 
n their  whole  works.  The  first  is  that  of  Ajax, 
m the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses, 
wh°  had  been  the  rival  of  this  great  man  in  his 
hie,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  his  death,  upon 
meeting  his  shade  in  the  region  of  departed 
eroes,  makes  his  submission  to  him  with  a 
umility  next  to  adoration,  which  the  other 
p^ses  over  with  dumb,  sullen  majesty,  and  such 
a bilence  as,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus,  had 
s- greatness  in  it  than  anything  he  could  have 

The  next  instance  I shall  mention  is  in 
Virgil,  where  the  poet  doubtless  imitates  this 
Silence  of  Ajax,  in  that  of  Dido;  though  I do 

t.ld  °ow.  ***  anr  **'s  commentators  have 

taken  notice  of  it. 

Addison:  Toiler,  No.  133. 

? b*n?.uet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wise 
men  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  some  sen- 
kW^v  Eai?ble’ tbat  he  m>ght  report  to  his 
^1Cb  jbey  dld : 0n^  one  was  silent,  which 
me  ambassador  perceiving,  said  to  him : Sir,  let 

wC  ,l!Spl?ase  you  * why  do  you  not  say  some- 
wnat  that  I may  report?  He  answered:  Re- 
port to  your  lord,  that  there  are  that  can  hold 
the»r  peace.  Lord  Bacon. 

mnlf  8rds  he»  was  the  most  eloquent  and 
nevPt-S1  Cnt  °l  men;  he  knew  that  a word  spoken 
cealedWr°U^bt  50  much  £°°d  a w°rd  con- 
a"  Broome. 

if  Si*}'  ^0t  SJlence  the  wisdom  of  fools,  but, 
g tly  timed,  the  honour  of  wise  men  who 


have  not  the  infirmity  but  the  virtue  of  taciturn- 
ity-  and  speak  not  of  the  abundance,  but  the 
well-weighed  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  Such 
silence  may  be  eloquence,  and  speak  thy  worth 
above  the  power  of  words.  Make  such  a one 
thy  friend,  in  whom  princes  may  be  happy,  and 
great  counsels  successful.  Let  him  have  the 
key  of  thy  heart  who  hath  the  lock  of  his  own. 
which  no  temptation  can  open;  where  thy  se- 
crets may  lastingly  lie,  like  the  lamp  in  Olybiu* 
his  urn,  alive  and  light,  but  close  and  invisible. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Christian  Morals , Pt.  IV.,  xviii. 

What  a strange  power  there  is  in  silence l 
How  many  resolutions  are  formed— how  many 
sublime  conquests  effected— during  that  pause 
when  the  lips  are  closed,  and  the  soul  secretly 
feels  the  eye  of  her  Maker  upon  her  I When 
some  of  those  cutting,  sharp,  blighting  words 
have  been  spoken  which  send  the  hot  indignant 
blood  to  the  face  and  head,  if  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  keep  silence,  look  on  with 
awe:  for  a mighty  work  is  going  on  within 
them,  and  the  spirit  of  evil,  or  their  guardian 
angel,  is  very  near  to  them  in  that  hour.  During 
that  pause  they  have  made  a step  toward  heaven 
or  toward  hell,  and  an  item  has  been  scored  in 
the  book  which  the  day  of  judgment  shall  see 
opened.  They  are  the  strong  ones  of  the  earth, 
the  mighty  food  for  good  or  evil,— those  who 
know  how  to  keep  silence  when  it  is  a pain  and 
a grief  to  them ; those  who  give  time  to  their 
own  souls  to  wax  strong  against  temptation,  or 
to  the  powers  of  wrath  to  stamp  upon  them  their 
withering  passage.  R.  w.  Emerson. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  silence.  Silence 
from  words  is  good,  because  inordinate  speaking 
tends  to  evil.  Silence  or  rest  from  desires  and 
passions  is  still  better,  because  it  promotes  quick- 
ness of  spirit.  But  the  best  of  all  is  silence 
from  unnecessary  and  wandering  thoughts,  be- 
cause that  is  essential  to  internal  recollection, 
and  because  it  lays  a foundation  for  a proper 
regulation  and  silence  in  other  respects. 

Madame  Guyon. 

Euripides  was  wont  to  say  silence  was  an  an- 
swer to  a wise  man ; but  we  seem  to  have  greater 
occasion  for  it  in  our  dealing  with  fools  and  un- 
reasonable persons ; for  men  of  breeding  and 
sense  will  be  satisfied  with  reason  and  fair  words. 

Plutarch. 


SIMPLICITY. 

Upright  simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and 
perverse  craft  the  merest  shallowness. 

Barrow. 

Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a healing  and 
cementing  principle.  Burke. 

Simplicity  is  that  grace  which  frees  the  soul 
from  all  unnecessary  reflections  upon  itself. 

FAnelon 

Purity  and  simplicity  are  the  two  wings  with 
which  man  soars  above  the  earth  a nd  all  tempo 
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rary  nature.  Simplicity  is  in  the  intention, 
purity  in  the  affection : simplicity  turns  to  God . 
purity  unites  with  and  enjoys  Him.  If  thou 
hadst  simplicity  and  purity  thou  wouldst  be  able 
to  comprehend  all  things  without  error,  and  be- 
hold them  without  danger.  The  pure  heart 
safely  pervades  not  only  heaven  but  hell. 

Thomas  A Kempis. 

Simplicity  is  the  character  of  the  spring  of 
life,  costliness  becomes  its  autumn ; but  a neat- 
ness and  purity,  like  that  of  the  snowdrop  or 
lily  of  the  valley,  is  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
beauty,  to  which  it  lends  enchantment,  and  gives 
a charm  even  to  a plain  person,  being  to  the 
body  what  amiability  is  to  the  mind.  ...  In 
character,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme 
excellence  is  simplicity.  Longfellow. 

There  is  a majesty  in  simplicity  which  is  far 
above  the  quaintness  of  wit.  Pope. 


SIN. 

Every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice 
of  any  voluntary  sin  cuts  himself  off  from  Chris- 
tianity. Addison. 

The  corruption  of  man  is  in  nothing  more 
manifest  than  in  his  aversion  to  entertain  any 
friendship  or  familiarity  with  God. 

ATTERBURY. 

A sturdy  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  than 
he  took  the  first  steps  while  his  conscience  was 
yet  vigilant  and  tender.  ATTERBURY. 

Sin  is  never  at  a stay:  if  we  do  not  retreat 
from  it,  we  shall  advance  in  it ; and  the  further 
on  we  go,  the  more  we  have  to  come  back. 

Barrow. 

Use  sin  as  it  will  use  you  ; spare  it  not,  for  it 
will  not  spare  you : it  is  your  murderer,  and  the 
murderer  of  the  world : use  it,  therefore,  as  a 
murderer  should  be  used.  Kill  it  before  it  kills 
you ; and  though  it  kill  your  bodies,  it  shall  not 
be  able  to  kill  your  souls ; and  though  it  bring 
you  to  the  grave,  as  it  did  your  Head,  it  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  you  there.  Baxter. 

A few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may, 
for  a season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul ; 
but  can  never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish 
it  but  that,  at  some  lucid  intervals,  it  will  recover 
itself  again,  and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of 
their  conscience.  Bentley. 

The  sinner  is  not  only  liable  to  that  disap- 
pointment of  success  which  so  often  prostrates 
all  the  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a disap- 
pointment still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful 
and  miserable  at  once.  Blair. 

Reformed  theologians  altogether  reject  the 
distinction  between  venial  and  mortal  sin. 

Brands. 


Every  sin  the  oftener  it  is  committed,  the 
more  it  acquireth  in  the  quality  of  evil;  as  it 
succeeds  in  time,  so  it  proceeds  in  degrees  ot 
badness : for  as  they  proceed  they  ever  multiply, 
and,  like  figures  in  arithmetic,  the  last  stands 
for  more  than  all  that  went  before  it.  And 
though  I think  that  no  man  can  live  well  once 
but  he  that  could  live  twice,  yet  for  my  own 
Dart  I would  not  live  over  my  hours  past,  or 
begin  again  the  thread  of  my  days : not  upon 
Cicero’s  ground,  because  I have  lived  them 
well,  but  for  fear  I should  live  them  worse. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Reltg.  Med.,  Pt.  I., xlu* 
Sin  implies  that  God  is  unworthy  a bemg. 
Every  sin  is  a kind  of  cuningM  m the b^; 
an  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  being  of ^ God , 
not  actually,  but  virtually;  not  in  the  mtention 
of  every  sinner,  but  in  the  nature  of  everv  ■ 
That  affection  which  excites  » J k H 

law  would  excite  him  to  annihilate  His  being  « 
it  were  in  his  power.  A man  in  every  sin  aims 
to  set  up  his  own  will  as  his  rule,  an  » 

another  rule  but  His  own  will ; nor  another 
but  His  own  honour'CHARtTOCK:  AUriMa. 

Do  not  men  then  disown  God 
walk  in  ways  edged  with  “on £* " 
meet  with  the  arrows  of ’ ttn  evet. 
turn,  in  their  sides;  and _ slide  d i|)|olmb|c 

lasting  pumshment,  sink  “d  whtn 

slavery,  to  contradict  the  wit  o , 

they  will  prefer  a season  salt*, 

combustion  in  then  cons"!n“^’WMiy  travels 
their  reasons,  gnawing  care  their 

before  the  honour  of  God  thejrgmy  ^ 
natures,  the  happiness  o pe  h rale 

which  might  be  preserved  ata  I* 

than  they  are  at  to  destroy^? 

Were  the  life  of  m HnCuinv  lha>  “ *°ul1 
become  such  a proficient  in .vStoJ'*  bum  ^ 

be  necessary  again  dr  n hell : for  foture 
world.  Earth  wou  distance, 

rewards,  when  Put  famre  punishments  to 

cease  to  encourage,  and  futJ£eJoN:  Laccn. 

ending  than  ever  w“  nothing  W 
upon  sin’s  acting.  You  th  t nolhing  W 
well  in  its  commission  ™;''S“"foryor.r  proto 
it*  conclusion;  you  that  sin  7 nvK* 


There  is  more  - tncss  l v t 

ending  than  ever  w“  nothing  » 
upon  sin’s  acting.  You  “at  s 

well  in  its  commission  wiUsuh 

wee  in  its  conclusion ; you  that  si  DYtt. 

will  never  proht  by  your  si  • lle 

We  have  such  an  habitual  P«R“  ^ in  fall- 
general  depravity  of  rietm  m 4“ 

ing  among  strangers  we  “ ay  some  spec* 

being  irreligious,  nil  we  discover 

indication  of  the  co“^'FosTtt: 

He  that  fall,  into  sin  is  a ^ , 

at  it,  may  be  a satnt;  that  boas  ^ 
i devil. 
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That  a creature  formed  for  an  endless  duration 
should  be  disposed  to  turn  his  attention  from 
that  object,  and  to  contract  his  views  and 
prospects  within  a circle  which,  compared  to 
eternity,  is  but  a mathematical  point,  is  truly 
astonishing;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  it  from  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind, 
it  must  originate  in  some  great  moral  cause. 
It  shows  that  some  strange  catastrophe  has 
befallen  the  species;  that  some  deep  and  radical 
malady  is  inherent  in  the  moral  system. 

Robert  Hall: 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Many  whose  gayety  has  been  eclipsed,  and 
whose  thoughtless  career  of  irreligion  and  dis- 
sipation has  experienced  a momentary  check, 
will  doubtless  soon  return  with  eager  impetu- 
osity to  the  same  course,  as  the  horse  rusheth 
into  the  battle.  The  same  amusements  will 
enchant,  the  same  society  corrupt,  and  the  same 
temptations  ensnare  them ; with  this  very  im- 
portant difference,  that  the  effort  necessary  to 
surmount  the  present  impression  will  super- 
induce a fresh  degree  of  obduration,  by  which 
they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in 
the  panoply  of  darkness.  The  next  visitation, 
though  it  may  be  in  some  respects  more  affect- 
ing,  because  more  near,  will  probably  impress 
them  less;  and  as  death  has  penetrated  the 
palace  in  vain,  though  it  should  even  come  up 
into  their  chamber  and  take  away  the  delight 
of  their  eyes  at  a stroke,  they  will  be  less  re- 
ligiously moved.  Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Sin  is  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  if  all  things  be  preordained  by  God,  and 
so  demonstrated  to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin. 

Hammond. 

He  to  the  sins  which  he  commits  hath  the 
aggravation  superadded  of  committing  them 
against  knowledge,  against  conscience,  against 
sight  of  the  contrary  law. 

Hammond. 

This  going  on  not  only  in  terrors  and  amaze- 
ment of  conscience,  but  also  boldly,  hopingly, 
confidently,  in  wilful  habits  of  sin,  is  called  a 
desperateness  also ; and  the  more  bold  thus,  the 
more  desperate.  Hammond. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  person  are, 
Christ  died  for  him,  because  he  died  for  all ; 
and  he  died  for  those  sins  because  he  died  for 
all  sins : only  he  must  reform. 

Hammond. 

All  crimes  are  indeed  sins,  but  not  all  sins 
crimes.  A sin  may  be  in  the  thought  or  secret 
purpose  of  a man,  of  which  neither  a judge,  nor 
a witness,  nor  any  man,  can  take  notice. 

Hobbes. 

Although  we  cannot  be  free  from  all  sin  col- 
lectively, in  such  sort  that  no  part  thereof  shall 
be  found  inherent  in  us ; yet  distributive^  at  the 
least,  all  great  and  grievous  actual  offences,  as 


they  offer  themselves  one  by  one,  Tx>th  may  and 
ought  to  be  by  all  means  avoided. 

Hooker. 

If,  therefore,  he  whose  crimes  have  deprived 
him  of  the  favour  of  God  can  reflect  upon  his 
conduct  without  disturbance,  or  can  at  will 
banish  the  reflection ; if  he  who  considers  him- 
self as  suspended  over  the  abyss  of  eternal  per- 
dition only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which  mus» 
soon  part  by  its  own  weakness,  and  which  the 
wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast  his 
eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  horror, 
or  panting  for  security ; what  can  he  judge  of 
himself  but  that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to 
sufficient  conviction,  since  every  loss  is  more 
lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of 
final  condemnation  ? 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  no. 

Were  the  visage  of  sin  seen  at  a full  light, 
undressed  and  unpainted,  it  were  impossible, 
while  it  so  appeared,  that  any  one  soul  could  be 
in  love  with  it,  but  would  rather  flee  from  it  as 
hideous  and  abominable. 

Archbishop  Leighton. 

Every  man  has  a Paradise  around  him  till  he 
sins,  and  the  angel  of  an  accusing  conscience 
drives  him  from  his  Eden.  And  even  then 
there  are  holy  hours,  when  this  angel  sleeps, 
and  man  comes  back,  and  with  the  innocent 
eyes  of  a child  looks  into  his  lost  Paradise 
again, — into  the  broad  gates  and  rural  solitudes 
of  nature.  Longfellow. 

Few  of  our  errors,  national  or  individual, 
come  from  the  design  to  be  unjust — most  of 
them  from  sloth,  or  incapacity  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  being  just.  Sins  of  commis- 
sion may  not,  perhaps,  shock  the  retrospect  of 
conscience.  Large  and  obtrusive  to  view,  we 
have  confessed,  mourned,  repented,  possibly 
atoned  them.  Sins  of  omission,  so  veiled 
amidst  our  hourly  emotions— blent,  confused, 
unseen,  in  the  conventional  routine  of  existence 
— Alas ! could  these  suddenly  emerge  from  their 
shadow,  group  together  in  serried  mass  and 
accusing  order — alas,  alas ! would  not  the  best 
of  us  then  start  in  dismay,  and  would  not  the 
proudest  humble  himself  at  the  Throne  of 
Mercy ! 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton: 

What  Will  He  Do  With  It  ? ch.  xvih. 

Once  upon  the  inclined  road  of  error,  and 
there  is  no  swiftness  so  tremendous  as  that  with 
which  we  dash  adown  the  plane,  no  insensibility 
so  obstinate  as  that  which  fastens  on  us  through 
the  quick  descent.  The  start  once  made,  and 
there  is  neither  stopping  nor  waking  until  the 
last  and  lowest  depth  is  sounded.  Our  natural 
fears  and  promptings  become  hushed  with  the 
first  impetus,  and  we  are  lost  to  everything  but 
the  delusive  tones  of  sin,  which  only  che*t  the 
senses  and  make  our  misery  harmonious.  Fare- 
well all  opportunities  of  escape — the  strivings 
of  conscience — the  faithful  whisperings  of  shame, 
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which  served  us  even  when  we  stood  trembling 
at  the  fatal  point ! Farewell  the  holy  power  of 
virtue,  which  made  foul  things  look  hideous, 
and  good  things  lovely,  and  kept  a guard  about 
our  hearts  to  welcome  beauty  and  frighten  off 
deformity  I Farewell  integrity — joy — rest — and 
happiness.  Melvill. 

Sin  can  have  no  tenure  by  law  at  all,  but  is 
rather  an  eternal  outlaw,  and  in  hostility  with 
law  past  all  atonement : both  diagonal  contra- 
ries, as  much  allowing  one  another  as  day  and 
night  together  in  one  hemisphere. 

Milton. 

We  have  all,  I fear,  by  our  personal  and  vol- 
untary transgressions,  not  a little  improved  the 
wretched  inheritance  we  received  from  our  an- 
cestors. Bishop  Porteus. 


ableness  to  virtuous  counsels,  which  is  in  youth 
untainted,  with  the  mischievousness,  the  slyness, 
the  craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  the 
confirmed  obstinacy  in  an  aged  long-practised 
sinner.  South. 

The  last  fatal  step  is,  by  frequent  repet  iion  of 
the  sinful  act,  to  continue  and  persist  in  it,  till 
at  length  it  settles  into  a fixed  confirmed  habit 
of  sin ; which,  being  that  which  the  apostle  calls 
the  finishing  of  sin,  ends  certainly  in  death; 
death  not  only  as  to  merit,  but  also  as  t:  actual 
infliction.  South. 

Never  let  any  man  imagine  that  he  can  pur. 
sue  a good  end  by  evil  means  without  sinning 
against  his  own  soul ! Any  other  issue  is  doubt- 
ful : the  evil  effect  on  himself  is  certain. 

Southey. 


How  a man  can  have  a quiet  and  cheerful 
mind  under  a great  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  I 
know  not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant. 

Ray. 

Sin  and  hedge-hogs  are  born  without  spikes, 
but  how  they  wound  and  prick  after  their  birth 
we  all  know.  The  most  unhappy  being  is  he 
who  feels  remorse  before  the  (sinful)  deed,  and 
brings  forth  a sin  already  furnished  with  teeth 
in  its  birth,  the  bite  of  which  is  soon  prolonged 
into  an  incurable  wound  of  the  conscience. 

Richter. 

When  we  think  of  death,  a thousand  sins  we 
have  trod  on  as  worms  beneath  our  feet  rise  up 
against  us  like  flaming  serpents. 

Dr.  T.  Scott. 

Guilt,  though  it  may  attain  temporal  splen- 
dour, can  never  confer  real  happiness.  The 
evident  consequences  of  our  crimes  long  survive 
their  commission,  and,  like  the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered,  forever  haunt  the  steps  of  the  male- 
factor. Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sin  is  to  the  soul  like  fire  to  combustible 
matter;  it  assimilates  before  it  destroys  it. 

South. 

Sin,  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a liquor 
poured  in  a vessel ; so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it 
also  seasons : the  touch  and  tincture  go  together : 
so  that  although  the  body  of  the  liquor  should 
be  poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that  tang 
behind  it.  South. 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing 
and  alluring  a dress  at  first,  yet  the  remorse  and 
inward  regrets  of  the  soul  upon  the  commission 
of  it  infinitely  overbalance  those  faint  and  tran- 
sient gratifications  it  affords  the  senses. 

South. 

The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner 
are  life,  pleasure,  and  profit;  but  the  wages  it 
pays  him  with  are  death,  torment,  and  destruc- 
tion : he  that  would  understand  the  falsehood 
and  deceit  of  sin  thoroughly  must  compare  its 
promists  and  its  payments  together.  South. 

Compare  the  harmlessness,  the  credulity,  the 
tenderness,  the  modesty,  and  the  ingenious  pli- 


Our.  love  of  God  will  inspire  us  with  a de- 
estation  for  sin,  as  what  is  of  all  things  mos 
:ontrary  to  his  divine  nature.  SWIFT. 

Fearful  it  is  to  consider  that  sin  does  not  only 
irive  us  into  calamity,  but  it  makes  us  also  im- 
patient,  and  embitters  our  spirit  in  the  sutter- 
uice:  it  cries  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  so 
:orments  men  before  the  time  even  wrthsncj 
Fearful  outcries,  and  horrid 
begins  before  the  fire  is  kindled.  It  hmdersour 
prayers,  and  consequently  makes  us  P" 
andY  helpless.  It  perpetually  affrights  the  co 
science,  unless  by  its  frequent  stripes  it  bn»P 
callousness  and  an  insensible  damnahon  p^ 
it.  It  makes  us  to  lose  all  that  which  Cbnst 
purchased  for  us,— all  the  blessings  o P 
dence,  the  comforts  of  his  Spirit,  the  ads  of  h* 

grace,  the  light  of  his  countenance,  he  hope 

of  his  glory.  Jeremy  T 

Twenty-five  Sermons  Preached  aU 
Grove:  XXII.,  Apples  of  Sodom. 

I have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a spring^ 
through  the  bottom  of  a bank,  an  ^ 

the  stubborn  pavement,  till  it  hath 
for  the  impression  of  a child  , & fflisty 

despised,  like  the  descending  p madea 

morning,  till  it  had  opened  ,ts  J rujn5  0f 
stream  large  enough  to  . ^de  the  neigh- 

the  undermined  strand,  and  to  i drop) 

bouring  gardens:  but  then  1 aJdaninlol 
were  grown  into  an  ” lances  of  sin 

erable  mischief.  So  are  the  f h arty  prayer, 
stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  h Jf  a rev- 
and  checked  into  sobriety  y ^ sermon: 
erend  man,  or  the  counsels  of  a sing ^ 
but  when  such  beginnings  ar  g philosophy 
our  religion  hath  not  in*  » ^ 

as  to  think  anything  evil  as long ^ ilcnliai 

dure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  a d ^ 
evils;  they  destroy  the  soul 1 by  then t kijled 

at  their  first  entrance  might  hav  ^ ^ 
with  the  pressure  of  a litde  hM  ^ (0  prc. 
hath  passed  many  stages  of  g must  be 
vent  his  being  tempted  to  a sing.  ^ spint 
very  careful  that  he  never  sjn,  nor 

with  the  remembrances  of  ““  *j£ions  Qf  the 

amuse  it  with  the  fantastic  apprehens 
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present.  When  the  Israelites  fancied  the  sapid- 
ness and  relish  of  the  flesh-pots,  they  longed  to 
taste  and  to  return.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  sinner,  who  every 
moment  ventures  his  soul.  Tillotson. 

Every  sinner  does  more  extravagant  things 
than  any  man  can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of 
his  wits  only  with  this  sad  difference,  that  he 
knows  better  what  he  does.  Tillotson. 

You  must  firmly  be  convinced  that  every  sin 
you  commit  sets  you  at  enmity  with  heaven,  and  i 
will,  if  not  forsaken,  render  you  incapable  of  it. 

Wake. 

As  it  is  the  very  nature  of  sin  to  bring  dis- 
order into  the  creation  of  God,  so  its  natural  con- 
sequences are  pernicious  to  the  sinful  creature  * 
Every  act  of  wilful  sin  tends  to  deface  the  morai 
image  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  ruin  the  best  part 
of  his  workmanship.  It  warps  the  mind  aside 
from  its  chief  good,  and  turns  the  heart  away 
|rom  God  and  all  that  is  holy.  Sin  forms  itself 
m the  heart  into  an  evil  principle  and  habit  of 
disobedience : one  sin  makes  way  for  another, 
and  increases  the  wretched  trade  of  sinning.  A 
frequent  breaking  the  restraints  of  law  and  con- 
science not  only  strengthens  the  inclination  to 
vice,  but  it  enfeebles  the  voice  and  power  of 
conscience  to  withhold  us  from  sin  ':  it  sets  man 
a-running  in  the  paths  of  intemperance  and 
malice,  folly  and  madness,  down  to  perdition 
and  misery.  It  many  times  brings  painful  dis- 
eases upon  the  body,  and  it  is  the  spring  of 
dreadful  sorrows  in  the  soul.  All  these  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : 

Of  the  Moral  Law,  and  the  Evil  of  Sin. 

every  sort  of  suffering  there  is  sleep  pro- 
vided by  a gracious  Providence,  save  that  of  sin. 

Prof.  J.  Wilson. 

The  only  disturber  of  men,  of  families,  cities, 
kingdoms,  worlds,  is  sin : there  is  no  such  trouble, 
no  such  traitor  to  any  state,  as  the  wilfully  wicked 
man ; no  such  enemy  to  the  public  as  the  enemy 
0f  God-  W.  WOGAN. 


SINCERITY. 

Though  the  world  be  histrionical,  and  most 
men  live  ironically,  yet  be  thou  what  thou  singly 
art,  and  personate  only  thyself.  Swim  smoothly 
jn  the  stream  of  thy  nature,  and  live  but  one  man. 

o single  hearts  doubling  is  discruciating:  such 
tempers  must  sweat  to  dissemble,  and  prove  but 
ypocntical  hypocrites.  Simulation  must  be 
snort ; men  do  not  easily  continue  a counterfeit- 
ing life,  or  dissemble  unto  death And  there- 

tore,  since  sincerity  is  thy  temper,  let  veracity  be 
ny  virtue  m words,  manners,  and  actions. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Christian  Morals,  Pt.  III.,  xx. 
The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  what- 
ver  be  its  immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and 
generally  so  keen,  that  very  few  have  magnanim- 


ity sufficient  for  the  practice  of  a duty  which, 
above  most  others,  exposes  its  votaries  to  hard- 
ships and  persecutions ; yet  friendship  without 
it  is  of  very  little  value,  since  the  great  use  of 
so  close  an  intimacy  is,  that  our  virtues  may  be 
guarded  and  encouraged,  and  our  vices  repressed 
m their  first  appearance  by  timely  detection  and 
salutary  remonstrances. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  40. 

Let  his  conscience  and  vertue  be  eminently 
manifest  in  his  speaking,  and  have  only  reason 
for  their  guide.  Make  him  understand  that  t 
| acknowledge  the  errour  he  shall  discover  in  hi 
own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  him 
self,  is  an  effect  of  judgment  and  sincerity 
which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek  after. 
That  obstinacy  and  contention  are  common 
qualities,  most  appearing  in,  and  best  becoming, 
a mean  and  illiterate  soul.  That  to  recollect  and 
to  correct  himself,  and  to  foresee  an  unjust  ar- 
gument in  the  height  and  heat  of  dispute,  are 
great  and  philosophical  qualities. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  either  those 
above  you  or  below  you,  seems  to  be  wholly 
owing  to  the  opinion  they  have  of  your  sincer- 
ity. This  quality  is  to  attend  the  agreeable  man 
in  all  the  actions  of  his  life ; and  I think  there 
need  no  more  be  said  in  honour  of  it  than  that 
it  is  what  forces  the  approbation  of  your  oppo- 
nents. Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  280. 

An  inward  sincerity  will  of  course  influence 
the  outward  deportment ; but  where  the  one  is 
wanting,  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other.  Sterne. 

True  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raise  a 
man  above  the  need  of  using  little  tricks  and 
devices.  Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one 
through  many  difficulties  which  all  the  arts  he 
can  invent  would  never  help  him  through.  For 
nothing  doth'a  man  more  real  mischief  in  the 
world  than  to  be  suspected  Of  too  much  craft ; 
because  every  one  stands  upon  his  guard  against 
him,  and  suspects  plots  and  designs  where  there 
| are  none  intended:  insomuch  that  though  he 
speaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is  possible,  yet 
nothing  he  saith  can  be  believed. 

Stilljngfleet  : Sermons. 

He  that  does  as  well  in  private  between  God 
and  his  own  soul,  as  in  public,  hath  given  him- 
self a testimony  that  his  purposes  are  full  of 
honesty,  nobleness,  and  integrity. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

If  the  show  of  anything  be  good  for  anything, 

I am  sure  sincerity  is  better : for  why  doth  any 
man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is 
not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such 
a quality  as  he  pretends  to  ? For  to  counterfeit 
and  dissemble,  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
real  excellency.  Now,  the  best  way  in  the 
world  to  seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be 
what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides  that,  it  is 
many  times  as  troujlesome  to  make  good  the 
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pretence  of  a good  quality,  as  to  "have  it;  and  if 
a man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  dis- 
covered to  want  it ; and  then  all  his  pains  and 
labour  to  seem  to  have  it,  are  lost. 

Tillotson:  Sermon  on  Sincerity , July 
29,  1694. 

Sincerity  is  the  most  compendious  wisdom, 
and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  dis- 
patch of  business ; it  creates  confidence  in  those 
we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few 
words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a plain  beaten 
road,  which  commonly  brings  a man  sooner  to 
his  journey’s  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men 
often  lose  themselves.  In  a word,  whatsoever 
convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood 
and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over;  but  the  in- 
convenience of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings 
a man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means 
honestly.  When  a man  has  once  forfeited  the 
reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast ; and  | 
nothing  then  will  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth 
nor  falsehood.  Tillotson. 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will 
fare  with  you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In 
the  mean  while,  give  us  leave  to  be  sincere  too 
in  condemning  heartily  what  we  heartily  disap- 
prove. Waterland. 

Sincerity  and  sincere  have  a twofold  meaning 
of  great  moral  importance.  Sincerity  is  often 
used  to  denote  mere  reality  of  conviction , that 
a man  believes  what  he  professes  to  believe. 
Sometimes,  again,  it  is  used  to  denote  unbiassed 
conviction , or,  at  least,  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
shake  off  all  prejudices,  and  all  undue  influence 
of  wishes  and  passions  on  the  judgment,  and  to 
decide  impartially.  Whately. 


SINGING. 

When  I travelled,  I took  a particular  delight 
in  hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that  are  come 
from  father  to  son  and  are  most  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people  of  the  countries 
through  which  I passed ; for  it  is  impossible 
that  anything  should  be  universally  tested  and 
approved  by  a multitude,  though  they  are  only 
the  rabble  of  the  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it 
some  peculiar  aptness  to  please  and  gratify  the 
mind  of  man.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  reasonable  creatures ; and  whatever  falls  in 
with  it  will  meet  with  admirers  among  readers 
of  all  qualities  and  conditions. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  70. 

A consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by 
their  different  parts  makes  a harmony,  pleasingly 
fills  the  ears,  and  flatters  them.  Dryden. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  thrilling  in 
the  voices  of  children  singing.  Though  their 
music  be  unskilful,  yet  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
heart  with  wonderful  alacrity.  Voices  of  cherubs 


are  they,  for  they  breathe  of  Paradise;  clear, 
liquid  tones,  that  flow  from  pure  lips  and  inno- 
cent hearts,  like  the  sweetness  of  a flute,  or  the 
falling  of  water  from  a fountain ! 

" Longfellow. 


SINGULARITY. 

Every  man  of  sense  will  agree  with  me,  that 
singularity  is  laudable  when,  in  contradiction  to 
a multitude,  it  adheres  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science,  morality,  and  honour.  In  these  cases 
we  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  not  custom,  but 
duty,  which  is  the  rule  of  action;  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reason- 
able,  creatures.  . 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  570. 

Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with 
success  first  determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  be  very  singular. 

' Colton. 

Solitude  and  singularity  can  neither  daunt  nor 
disgrace  him,  unless  we  could  suppose  it  a dis- 
grace  to  be  singularly  good.  bourn 

It  is  very  commendable  to  be  singular  in  any 
excellency,  and  religion  is  the  greatest  ex^ 
lency:  to  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wu* 
and  worthy  is  not  a disparagemenbbut^pra 


SLANDER- 

Slander  is  a complication,  a C0™P"^nd 
sum  of  all  wickedness. 

To  be  continually  subject  to  jhe  breath  0 
slander  will  tarnish  the  purest  vtrt«,  ^ 
stant  exposure  to  the  atmospher  ^ 

the  brightness  of  the  finest  gold  , 
case  the  real  value  of  both  continues  th'  ^ ; 
although  the 

In  all  cases  of  slander  cu"enf^’ 
the  forger  of  the  lie  is  not  to  be  ^me  ^ 
jured  parties  should  have  ^nj>htg  ridaN, 
any  of  the  indorsers.  K.  *>• 

As  by  flattery  a man  is  usually  brought  to  q* 

his  bosom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  ons,  he 
tion,  and  a slanderous  misreport  of  pe«  ^ bU 
is  often  brought  to  shut  the  sam  gouTH 
best  and  truest  friends. 

So  fruitful  is  slander  in  variety  of 
to  satiate  as  well  as  disguise  itself.  « ^ 
smoother  weapons  cut  so  sore,  Ejected 

say  of  open  and  unblushing  {{ 

to  no  caution,  tied  down  to  n ^ docs 
the  one,  like  an  arrow  sh°t  this,  like 

nevertheless  so  much  secret  , swceps 

the  pestilence  which  rages  a the 

all  before  it,  levelling  without  ^ ^ 

good  and  the  bad:  a thousand  fall  ^ ^ 
and  ten  thousand  at  its  ngh  of  them,  so 
so  rent  and  torn  in  this  tender  pan 
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unmercifully  butchered,  as  sometimes  never  to 
recover  either  the  wounds  or  the  anguish  of 
heart  which  they  have  occasioned. 

Sterne. 

The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured  by 
slander,  as  we  usually  find  that  to  be  the  best 
fruit  which  the  birds  have  been  pecking  at. 

Swift. 

Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a man  to  his  face 
or  behind  his  back:  the  former  way,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  the  most  generous,  but  yet  is  a great 
fault,  and  that  which  we  call  “ reviling ;”  the 
latter  is  more  mean  and  base,  and  that  which 
we  properly  call  “slander”  or  “backbiting.” 
Tillotson. 

— ooo 

SLAVERY. 

There  is  a kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as 
well  as  poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  that  very  few  will  recover  them- 
selves  out  of  it.  Addison. 

The  very  existence  of  slavery,  as  long  as  it 
is  permitted,  must  be  a heavy  reproach  to  this 
country  [England],  and  a discredit  to  the  age 
which  can  tolerate  it.  Whatever  a Machiavel- 
han  in  politics  or  commerce  may  urge  to  the 
contrary,  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ought  to 
be  abolished,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  will  of  God.  Bishop  T.  Burgess. 

Slavery  is  a state  so  improper,  so  degrading, 
and  so  ruinous  to  the  feelings  and  capacities  of 
human  nature,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
t0  exist*  Burke. 

Death  is  natural  to  a man,  but  slavery  urf- 
natural ; and  the  moment  you  strip  a man  of  his 
liberty  you  strip  him  of  all  his  virtues:  you 
convert  his  heart  into  a dark  hole,  in  which  all 
*he  vices  conspire  against  you. 

Burke: 

Prior’s  Burke , 5th  ed.,  chap.  ix. 

No  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may 
have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery, 
the  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Brit- 
ain, the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the 
dust,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and 
disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible  genius  of  uni- 
versal emancipation.  J.  P.  CURRAN. 

The  unavoidable  tendency  of  slavery  every- 
where is  to  render  labour  disreputable:  a result 
superlatively  wicked,  since  it  inverts  the  natural 
order,  and  destroys  the  harmony  of  society. 
Black  slavery  is  rife  in  Brazil,  and  Brazilians 
shrink  with  something  allied  to  horror  from 
manual  employment.  In  the  spirit  of  privileged 
classes  of  other  lands,  they  say  they  are  not 
bom  to  labour,  but  to  command.  Ask  a re- 
spectable native  youth  of  a family  in  low  cir- 
cumstances why  he  does  not  learn  a trade  and 
earn  an  independent  living,  ten  to  one  but  he 
will  tremble  with  indignation,  and  inquire  if 
you  mean  to  insult  him!  “Work!  work!” 
screamed  one ; “ we  have  blacks  to  do  that.” 
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Yes,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families  have 
one  or  two  slaves,  on  whose  earnings  alone  they 
^ve.  T.  Ewbank  : Life  in  Brasil. 

Aristotle  speaketh  of  men  whom  nature  hath 
framed  for  the  state  of  servitude,  saying,  They 
have  reason  so  far  forth  as  to  conceive  when 
others  direct  them.  Hooker. 

What  can  the  utmost  humanity  of  the  master 
do  for  the  slave?  He  may  feed  him  well, 
clothe  him  well,  work  him  moderately;  but,  my 
lords,  nothing  that  the  master  can  do  for  his 
slave,  short  of  manumission,  can  reinstate  him 
in  the  condition  of  man.  But  the  Negro  Slave 
in  the  West  Indies ! — my  lords,  you  may  pam- 
per him  every  day  with  the  choicest  viands— 
you  may  lay  him  to  repose  at  night  on  beds  of 
roses— but,  with  all  this,  he  is  not  in  the  condi- 
tion  of  man  ; he  is  nothing  better  than  a well- 
kept  horse.  This  is  my  notion  of  slavery. 

Bishop  Horsley  : 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life, 
cannot  by  compact,  or  his  own  consent,  enslave 
himself  to  any  one,  nor  put  himself  under  the 
absolute  arbitrary  power  of  another,  to  take 
away  life  when  he  pleases.  Locke. 

The  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that 
see,  or  fall  into  the  ditch ; and  he  is  the  most 
subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  bis 
understanding.  Locke. 

The  effect  of  slavery  is  completely  to  dis- 
solve the  connection  which  naturally  exists  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  free 
citizens.  The  rich  spend  their  wealth  in  pur- 
chasing and  maintaining  slaves.  There  is  no 
demand  for  the  labour  of  the  poor;  the  fable 
of  Menenius  ceases  to  be  applicable;  the  belly 
communicates  no  nutriment  to  the  members: 
there  is  an  atrophy  in  the  body  politic.  The 
two  parties,  therefore,  proceed  to  extremities 
utterly  unknown  in  countries  where  they  have 
mutually  need  of  each  other.  In  Rome  the 
oligarchy  was  too  powerful  to  be  subverted  by 
force ; and  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  popular 
assemblies,  though  constitutionally  omnipotent, 
could  maintain  a successful  contest  against  men 
who  possessed  the  whole  property  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  measures  tending  to 
unsettle  the  whole  frame  of  society  and  to  take 
away  every  motive  of  industry;  the  abolition 
of  debts,  and  the  agrarian  laws, — propositions 
absurdly  condemned  by  men  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung 
They  were  the  desperate  remedies  of  a des- 
perate disease.  In  Greece  the  oligarchical 
interest  was  not  in  general  so  deeply  rooted  as 
in  Rome.  The  multitude,  therefore,  often  re- 
dressed by  force  grievances  which,  at  Rome, 
were  commonly  attacked  under  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  They  drove  out  or  massacred  the 
rich,  and  divided  their  property.  If  the  supe- 
rior union  or  military  skill  of  the  rich  rendered 
them  victorious,  they  took  measures  equally 
violent,  disarmed  all  in  whom  they  could  not 
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confide,  often  slaughtered  great  numbers,  and 
occasionally  expelled  the  whole  commonalty 
from  the  city,  and  remained,  with  their  slaves, 
the  sole  inhabitants. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Mitford's  Greece , Nov.  1824. 

I affirm,  then,  that  there  exists  in  the  United 
States  a slave-trade,  not  less  odious  or  demoral- 
izing, nay,  I do  in  my  conscience  believe,  more 
odious  and  more  demoralizing,  than  that  which 
is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  Brazil.  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  are  to  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama what  Congo  is  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  slave 
States  of  the  Union  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  breeding  States,  where  the  human  behsts  of 
burden  increase  and  multiply  and  become  strong 
for  labour,  and  the  sugar  and  cotton  States,  to 
which  those  beasts  of  burden  are  sent  to  be 
worked  to  death.  To  what  an  extent  the  traffic 
in  man  is  carried  on  we  may  learn  by  comparing 
the  census  of  1830  with  the  census  of  1840. 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are,  as  I have  said, 
great  breeding  States.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1830  to  1840  the  slave  population  of  North 
Carolina  was  almost  stationary.  The  slave  pop- 
ulation of  Virginia  positively  decreased.  Yet 
both  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  propagation  | 
was  during  these  ten  years  going  on  fast.  What 
then  became  of  the  surplus  ? Look  to  the  re- 
turns from  the  Southern  States,  from  the  States 
whose  produce  the  right  honourable  Baronet 
proposes  to  admit  with  reduced  duty  or  with  no 
duty  at  all;  and  you  will  see.  You  will  find 
that  the  increase  in  the  breeding  States  was 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  con- 
suming States.  In  Louisiana,  for  example, 
where  we  know  that  the  negro  population  is 
worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not  if  left 
to  itself  keep  up  its  numbers,  there  were  in  1830 
one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  slaves ; in  1840 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  In  Ala- 
bama the  slave  population  during  these  ten  years 
much  more  than  doubled ; it  rose  from  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand.  In  Mississippi  it  ac- 
tually tripled  : it  rose  from  sixty-five  thousand 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand.  So 
much  for  the  extent  of  this  slave-trade. 

And  as  to  its  nature,  ask  any  Englishman  who 
has  ever  travelled  in  the  Southern  States.  Job- 
bers go  about  from  plantation  to  plantation  look- 
ing out  for  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in  their 
circumstances,  and  who  are  likely  to  sell  cheap. 
A black  boy  is  picked  up  here ; a black  girl 
there.  The  dearest  ties  of  nature  and  of  mar- 
riage are  tom  asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were 
ever  torn  asunder  by  any  slave  captain  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  A gang  of  three  or  four 
hundred  negroes  is  made  up;  and  then  these 
wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,  guarded  by  armed 
men,  are  driven  southward,  as  you  would  drive 
<— or  rather  as  you  would  not  drive — a herd  of 
oxen  to  Smithfield,  that  they  may  undergo  the 
deadly  labour  of  the  sugar-mill  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  A very  few  years  of  that 
labour  in  that  climate  suffice  to  send  the  stoutest 


African  to  his  grave.  But  he  can  well  be  spared. 
While  he  is  fast  sinking  into  premature  old  age, 
negro  boys  in  Virginia  are  growing  up  as  fast 
into  vigorous  manhood  to  supply  the  void  which 
cruelty  is  making  in  Louisiana.  God  forbid 
that  I should  extenuate  the  horrors  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  any  form ! But  I do  think  this  its 
worst  form.  Bad  enough  is  it  that  civilized  aien 
should  sail  to  an  uncivilized  quarter  of  the 
world  where  slavery  exists,  should  there  buy 
wretched  barbarians,  and  should  carry  them 
iway  to  labour  in  a distant  land:  bad  enough! 
But  that  a civilized  man,  a baptized  man,  a man 
oroud  of  being  a citizen  of  a free  State,  a man 
requenting  a Christian  church,  should  breed 
slaves  for  exportation,  and  . . - should  see 
children  . . . gambolling  around  him  iron 
infancy,  should  watch  their  growth,  should  be- 
:ome  familiar  with  their  faces,  and  should  then 
sell  them  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a head, 
and  send  them  to  lead  in  a remote  country  a life 
which  is  a lingering  death,  a life  about  wbch 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  sure 
to  be  short,— this  does,  1 own,  excite  a horror 
exceeding  even  the  horror  excited  by  that  slave- 
trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the  African  cm. 

And  mark  : I am  not  speaking  of  any  rare  case, 

of  any  instance  of  eccentric  depravity.  1 am 
speaking  of  a trade  as  regular  as  the  nde  « 
pigs  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or: is  the 
trade  in  coals  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  20, 
1845,  The  Sugar  Duties. 

The  essence  of  slavery,  the  circumstance 
which  makes  slavery  the  worst  0 * 
is  not  in  our  opinion  this,  that  the  m 
legal  right  to  certain  services  f om 
this,  that  the  master  has  a legal  having 

the  performance  of  those  services  th  ^ hU 
recourse  to  the  tribunals.  He  isa  j & 

own  cause.  He  is  armed  with  F • ate 
magistrate  for  the  protection  0 ser. 

interest  against  the  person  who 
vice.  Every  other  judge  quite  the^nc.^ 
soon  as  his  own  cause  is  called { o*’  } ends  with 
authority  of  the  master  begins ' The  m0- 

cases  in  which  he  has  a direct  stake.  ^ 
ment  that  a master  is  redly  ^ 
authority,  the  moment  Aat  kis  "^ywhichbe 
really  becomes,  like  his  right  t°  " J enforce 

has  lent,  a mere  civil  ngbt,  which  hecan 
only  by  a civil  action,  the  peculiarly  odiou  ^ 
malignant  evils  of 

Introd.  Report  upon  the  ij 

ssg'jftse:*'* 

How  pi*  » P'W 

mony  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  ol 
Protestant  counsellors  of  Eli»  sacraree[>ts, 

dying  slaveholder  asked  for  , j:uredhim,^ 
his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjure 
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he  1° yed  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for 
whom  Chnst  had  died.  So  successfully  had  the 
Church  used  her  formidable  machinery  that,  be- 
™etbe  Reformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised 
almost  all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except 
her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have 

been  very  tenderly  treated. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

History  of  England , vol.  i.  ch.  i. 

TTie  genie  had  at  first  vowed  that  he  would 
confer  wonderful  gifts  on  any  one  who  should 
release  him  from  the  casket  in  which  he  was 
imprisoned ; and  during  a second  period  he  had 
wowed  a still  more  splendid  reward.  But  being 
rail  disappointed,  he  next  vowed  to  grant  no 
other  favour  to  his  liberator  than  to  choose  what 
death  he  should  suffer.  Even  thus,  a people 
who  have  been  enslaved  and  oppressed  for  some 
years  are  most  grateful  to  their  liberatore;  but 
those  who  are  set  free  after  very  long  slavery 
are  not  unlikely  to  tear  their  liberators  to  pieces. 

Lord  Macaulay. 


The  slave-trade  is  inimical  to  every  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  civil  condition  of  the 
Afncans-  Paley 

The  West  Indian  slave  is  placed  for  life  in 
subjection  to  a dominion  and  system  of  laws 
the  most  merciless  and  tyrannical  that  ever  were 
tolerated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Paley. 

. T1*  Christian  religion  is  opposed  to  slavery 
in  its  spirit  and  in  its  principle : it  classes  men- 
steaiers  among  murderers  of  fathers  and  of 
mothers,  and  the  most  profane  criminals  upon 
earth-  - Bishop  Porteus. 

A servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than 
in  condition;  his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds 
and  shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  durance 
and  captivity.  South. 

,ni?TgUi^  !hySelf  115  thou  wiIt>  still,  slavery, 
*aid  I,  still  thou  art  a bitter  draught. 

Sterne. 

No  man  can  make  another  man  to  be  his  slave 
unless  he  hath  first  enslaved  himself  to  life  and 
aeath,  to  pleasure  or  pain,  to  hope  or  fear: 
fC°"  tho1S-e  Passions>  and  you  are  freer  than 
me  Parthian  king.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

t,Ji!SOneJS  bf?ame  slaves,  and  continued  so 
unless  enfranchised  by  their  masters. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


SLEEP 

When  we  are  asleep,  joy  and  sorrow  give  us 
ore  vigorous  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure 
than  at  any  other  time.  Addison. 

.^me  poises  help  sleep,  as  the  blowing  of  the 
™ ,»  and  the  trickling  of  water : they  move  a 
gentle  attention;  and  whatsoever  moveth  atten- 
tion, without  too  much  labour,  stilleth  the  natu- 
ral and  discursive  motion  of  the  spirits.  . . . 


are  not  so  aPt  to  procure  sleep  as  some 
other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the  purling  of  waters 
and  humming  of  bees.  Lord  Bacon. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  theie* 

{Ze£eZ  CT°u  ?°  Wel1  close  and  g°  together  in 
the  head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And 
tor  the  same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep; 
and  darkness  furthereth  sleep. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt: 
his  goods  and  household  stuff  were  set  forth  to 
sale ; a stranger  would  needs  buy  a pillow  there, 
saying.  This  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep  on, 
since  he  could  sleep  on  it  that  owed  so  many 
debts-  Lord  Bacon. 

If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  exalted,  we 
should  have  no  quiet  or  sleep  in  the  silentest 
nights,  and  we  must  inevitably  be  stricken  deaf 
or  dead  with  a clap  of  thunder. 

Bentley. 


We  term  sleep  a death ; and  yet  it  is  waking 
that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those  spirits  that  are 
the  house  of  life.  ’Tis  indeed  a part  of  life 
that  best  expressed  death ; for  every  man  truly 
lives,  so  long  as  he  acts  his  nature,  or  some  way 
makes  good  the  faculties  of  himself.  ...  It  is 
that  death  by  which  we  may  be  literally  said  to 
die  daily ; a death  which  Adam  died  before  his 
mortality ; a death  whereby  we  live  a middle 
and  moderating  point  between  life  and  death  : 
m fine,  so  like  death,  I dare  not  trust  it  without 
my  prayers,  and  in  half  adieu  unto  the  world, 
and  take  my  farewell  in  a colloquy  with  God. 

. . . This  is  the  dormitive  I take  to  bedward ; 

I need  no  other  laudanum  than  this  to  make  me 
sleep;  after  which  I close  mine  eyes  in  security, 
content  to  take  my  leave  of  the  sun,  and  sleep 
unto  the  resurrection.  Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Religio  Medici,  Pt.  II.  xii. 

Every  one  knows  that  sleep  is  a relaxation ; 
and  that  silence,  where  nothing  keeps  the  organs 
of  hearing  in  action,  is  in  general  fittest  to  bring 
on  this  relaxation ; yet  when  a sort  of  murmur- 
ing sounds  dispose  a man  to  sleep,  let  these 
sounds  cease  suddenly,  and  the  person  immedi- 
ately awakes ; that  is,  the  parts  are  braced  up 
suddenly,  and  he  awakes.  This  I have  often 
experienced  myself,  and  I have  heard  the  same 
from  observing  persons.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
person  in  broad  daylight  were  falling  asleep,  to 
introduce  a sudden  darkness  would  prevent  his 
sleep  for  that  time ; though  silence  and  dark- 
ness in  themselves,  and  not  suddenly  introduced, 
are  very  favourable  to  it.  This  I knew  only  by 
conjecture  on  the  analogy  of  the  senses  when 
I first  digested  these  observations;  but  I have 
since  experienced  it.  And  I have  often  experi- 
enced, and  so  have  a thousand  others,  that  on 
the  first  inclining  towards  sleep,  we  have  been 
suddenly  awakened  with  a most  violent  start; 
and  that  this  start  was  generally  preceded  by  a 
sort  of  dream  of  our  falling  down  a precipice : 
whence  does  this  strange  motion  arise,  but  from 
the  too  sudden  relaxation  of  the  body,  whi  th  by 
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some  mechanism  in  nature  restores  itself  by  as 
quick  and  vigorous  an  exertion  of  the  contract- 
ing power  of  the  muscles  ? The  dream  itself  is 
caused  by  this  relaxation ; and  it  is  of  too  uni- 
form a nature  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause. 
The  parts  relax  too  suddenly,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  falling ; and  this  accident  of  the  body 
Induces  this  image  in  the  mind.  When  we  are 
in  a confirmed  state  of  health  and  vigour,  as  all 
changes  are  then  less  sudden,  and  less  on  the 
extreme,  we  can  seldom  complain  of  this  dis- 
agreeable sensation.  BURKE : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  1756. 

Now  blessings  light  on  him  that  first  invented 
sleep  1 it  covers  a man  all  over,  thoughts  and 
all,  like  a cloak ; it  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink 
for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cold  for 
the  hot.  Cervantes  : 

Don  Quixote,  Part  I.,  ch.  lxvii. 

Sleep,  the  type  of  death,  is  also,  like  that 
which  it  typifies,  restricted  to  the  earth.  It  flies 
from  hell,  and  is  excluded  from  heaven. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

There  is  a kind  of  sleep  which  steals  upon  us 
sometimes,  which,  while  it  holds  the  body  pris- 
oner, does  not  free  the  mind  from  a sense  of 
things  about  it,  but  enables  it  to  ramble  as  it 
pleases.  So  far  as  an  overpowering  heaviness, 
a prostration  of  strength,  and  an  utter  inability 
to  control  our  thoughts  or  power  of  motion,  can 
be  called  sleep,  this  is  it ; and  yet  we  have  a 
consciousness  of  all  that  is  going  on  about  us, 
and  even  if  we  dream,  words  which  are  really 
spoken,  or  sounds  which  really  exist  at  the 
moment,  accommodate  themselves  with  sur- 
prising readiness  to  our  visions,  until  reality  and 
imagination  become  so  strangely  blended  that  it 
is  afterwards  almost  a matter  of  impossibility  to 
separate  the  two.  Nor  is  this  the  most  striking 
phenomenon  incidental  to  such  a state.  It  is 
an  ascertained  fact,  that  though  our  senses  of 
touch  and  sight  be  for  the  time  dead,  yet  our 
sleeping  thoughts  and  the  visionary  scenes  that 
pass  before  us  will  be  influenced  by  the  mere 
silent  presence  of  some  external  object,  which 
may  not  have  been  near  us  when  we  closed  our 
eyes,  and  of  whose  vicinity  we  have  no  waking 
consciousness.  Dickens. 


The  practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worship, 
a practice  we  believe  not  prevalent  in  any  other 
places  of  public  resort,  is  not  only  a gross  vio- 
lation of  the  advice  we  are  giving,  but  most 
distressing  to  ministers,  and  most  disgraceful  to 
those  who  indulge  it.  If  the  apostle  indignantly 
inquires  of  the  Corinthians  whether  they  had 
not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in,  may  we  not, 
with  equal  propriety,  ask  those  who  indulge  in 
this  practice  whether  they  have  not  beds  to 
sleep  in,  that  they  convert  the  house  of  God 
into  a dormitory?  Robert  Hall  : 

On  Hearing  the  Word. 

Restlessness  and  intermission  from  sleep 
grieved  persons  are  molested  with,  whereby  the 
blood  is  dried.  Dr.  W.  Harvey. 


The  breath  of  peace  was  fanning  her  glorious 
brow ; her  head  was  bowed  a very  little  fonwcli 
and  a tress,  escaping  from  its  bonds,  fell  bv  the 
side  of  her  pure  white  temple,  and  close  to  her 
just  opened  lips;  it  hung  there  motionless!  no 
breath  disturbed  its  repose  1 She  slept  as  mi 
angel  might  sleep,  having  accomplished  the 
mission  of  her  God.  Hawthorne. 

It  is  a delicious  moment,  certainly,  that  of 
being  well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  you 
shall  drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  good  is  to 
come,  not  past : the  limbs  have  just  been  n 
enough  to  render  the  remaining  in  one  posture 
delightful ; the  labour  of  the  day  is  gone.  A 
gentle  failure  of  the  perceptions  creeps  over 
you ; the  spirit  of  consciousness  disengages  itseu 
once  more,  and  with  slow  and  hushing  tam 
like  a mother  detaching  her  hand  from  that  0 
a sleeping  child,  the  mind  seems  to 
balmy  lid  closing  over  it,  like  the  cy  ' ^ 
closed,  the  mysterious  spirit  has  gone  to  m 
its  airy  rounds.  Leigh  Hunt. 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our 
perception  of  duration  ceases  wi  » 1 » * . 
every  one  experiments  whilst  he  sleeP^0(XK J' 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we 
are  asleep  and  retain  the  memory  0 » ^ 

how  extravagant  and  incoherent  y’of  a 

how  little  conformable  to  the  Perfec 
rational  being! 

in  waking  them  that  it  be  not  done  hsst^ 

Sleep,  death’s  beautiful 
nomenon— poetical  reality,  , ou  ..  ihat 
sing  of  the  weary  spin*;  thou 
every  one  knows;  thou  remna  op 
innocence  and  bliss:  for  A ^e|]jflUence 
dise.  To  sleep — there  s a 
in  the  very  word  that  wmi  sens« 

interpret  its  meaning,— to  *ut  P , „orld; 
and  hoodwink  the  sou  1;  •°d~0U  .1 
to  escape  from  one  s self,  to  IP  [been* 
our  own  existence;  to  stagnate  them— 

just  breathing  out  the  hours,  not  hvi  g f ^ 

“ Doing  no  something  1*; 

neither  merry  nor  melancholy,  so  fricnd 
tween  both,  and  better  than  • 
of  frail  humanity,  and,  like  all  otuer 
best  estimated  in  its  loss.  loNGfelloW. 


Now  upon  what  has  ^ ’J'SS 

may  determine  whether  sleep  be  ^ ^ that 
that  our  lives  depend  prisoner  at 

king  Perseus  of  pliny  instances 

Rome,  was  wak’d I to  death  Her0. 

such  as  have  liv’d  long  men  sleep 

dotus  speaks  of  nations  where  m 

and  wake  by  ha  f years:  that  he 

the  life  of  the  wise  Epimenid«  a 
slept  seven  and  fifty  years 

Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  cb* 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  taught  to 
consider  sleep  sis  a resemblance  of  death.  With 
how  great  facility  do  we  pass  from  waking  to 
sleeping,  and  with  how  little  concern  do  we  lose 
the  knowledge  of  light,  and  of  ourselves! 
Peradventure  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would 
seem  useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  being  it 
deprives  us  of  attraction  and  sense,  were  it  not 
that  by  it  nature  instructs  us  that  she  has  equally 
made  us  to  die,  as  to  live,  and  from  life  presents 
us  the  eternal  estate  she  reserves  for  us  after  it, 
to  accustom  us  to  it,  and  to  take  from  us  the 
fear  of  it.  But  such  as  have  by  some  violent 
accident  fallen  into  a swoon,  and  in  it  have  lost 
all  sense,  these,  methinks,  have  been  very  near 
seeing  the  true  and  natural  face  of  death : for 
as  to  the  moment  of  the  passage  it  is  not  to  be 
fear’d  that  it  brings  with  it  any  pain,  or  dis- 
pleasure, for  as  much  as  we  can  have  no  feeling 
without  leisure : our  sufferings  require  time, 
which  in  death  is  so  short  and  precipitous,  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  insensible. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxiii. 

We  wake  sleeping,  and  sleep  waking.  I do 
not  see  so  clearly  in  my  sleep ; but  as  to  my 
being  awake,  I never  found  it  clear  enough,  and 
free  from  clouds.  Moreover,  sleep,  when  it  is 
profound,  sometimes  rocks  even  dreams  them- 
selves asleep,  but  our  awaking  is  never  so 
spritely  that  it  does  rightly,  and  as  it  should, 
purge  and  dissipate  those  ravings  and  whimsies 
which  are  waking  dreams,  and  worse  than 
dreams.  Our  reason  and  soul  receiving  those 
fancies  and  opinions  that  like  come  in  dreams, 
and  authorizing  the  actions  of  our  dreams  with 
the  approbation  that  they  do  those  of  the  day, 
wherefore  do  we  not  doubt  whether  our  thought 
and  action  is  another  sort  of  dreaming,  and  our 
waking  a certain  kind  of  sleep  ? 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

, Heaven,  w^en  ^e  creature  lies  prostrate  in 
the  weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads 
the  covering  of  night  and  darkness  to  conceal 
lt'  South. 

*niere  is  one  sweet  lenitive  at  least  for  evils, 
which  nature  holds  out:  so  I took  it  kindly  at 
her  hands,  and  fell  asleep.  Sterne. 

In  the  morning,  when  you  awake,  accustom 
yourself  to  think  first  upon  God,  or  something 
in  order  to  his  service ; and  at  night  also,  let 
him  close  thine  eyes:  and  let  your  sleep  be 
necessary  and  healthful,  not  idle  and  expensive 
of  time,  beyond  the  needs  and  conveniences  of 
nature;  and  sometimes  be  curious  to  see  the 
preparation  which  the  sun  makes  when  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : 

Holy  Living  ; Care  of  our  Time. 

, There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in 
the  physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain 
expends  its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours 
01  wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated 


during  sleep.  If  the  recuperation  does  not 
equal  the  expenditure,  the  brain  withers:  this 
is  insanity.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  early  English 
history,  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death 
by  being  prevented  from  sleeping,  always  died 
raving  maniacs ; thus  it  is  also  that  those  who 
are  starved  to  death  become  insane, — the  brain 
is  not  nourished,  and  they  cannot  sleep.  The 
practical  inferences  are  three— 1st.  Those  who 
think  most,  who  do  most  brain-work,  require 
most  sleep.  2d.  That  time  “ saved”  from  neces- 
sary sleep  is  infallibly  destructive  to  mind,  body, 
and  estate.  3d.  Give  yourself,  your  children, 
your  servants,— give  all  that  are  under  you,— 
the  fullest  amount  of  sleep  they  will  take,  by 
compelling  them  to  go  to  bed  at  some  regular, 
early  hour,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning  the  mo- 
ment they  awake;  and  within  a fortnight,  Nature, 
with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising  sun,  will 
unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the  moment  enough 
repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of  the 
system.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  sufficient 
rule;  and  as  to  the  question  how  much  sleep 
any  one  requires,  each  must  be  a rule  for  him- 
self,— great  Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it 
out  for  the  observer  under  the  regulations  just 
given.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 


SOCIETY. 

Social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights, 
and  enforced  with  stronger  motives,  by  the 
| principles  of  our  religion.  Addison. 

There  is  the  supreme  and  indissoluble  con- 
sanguinity and  society  between  men  in  general ; 
of  which  the  heathen  poet,  whom  the  apostle 
calls  to  witness,  saith,  We  are  all  his  generation. 

Lord  Bacon. 

God  designs  that  a charitable  intercourse 
should  be  maintained  among  men,  mutually 
pleasant  and  beneficial.  Barrow. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  society  is  into 
rich  and  poor;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that 
the  number  of  the  former  bear  a great  dispro- 
portion to  those  of  the  latter.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  poor  is  to  administer  to  the  idleness, 
folly,  and  luxury  of  the  rich ; and  that  of  the 
rich,  in  return,  is  to  find  the  best  methods  of 
confirming  the  slavery  and  increasing  the  burdens 
of  the  poor.  Burke  : 

Vindie.  of  Nat.  Society , 1756. 

The  second  branch  of  the  social  passions  is 
that  which  administers  to  society  in  general. 
With  regard  to  this,  I observe,  that  society, 
merely  as  society,  without  any  particular  height- 
enings,  gives  us  no  positive  pleasure  in  the  en- 
joyment ; but  absolute  an  \ entire  solitude , that 
is,  the  total  and  perpetual  exclusion  from  all 
society,  is  as  great  a positive  pain  as  can  almost 
be  conceived.  Therefore  in  the  balance  between 
the  pleasure  of  general  societyt  and  the  pain  of 
absolute  solitude,  pain  is  the  predominsnt  idea. 
But  the  pleasure  of  any  particular  social  enjoy- 
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ment  outweighs  very  considerably  the  uneasiness 
caused  by  the  want  of  that  particular  enjoyment ; 
so  that  the  strongest  sensations  relative  to  the 
habitudes  of  particular  society  are  sensations  of 
pleasure.  Good  company,  lively  conversations, 
and  the  endearments  of  friendship,  fill  the  mind 
with  great  pleasure;  a temporary  solitude,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  itself  agreeable.  This  may 
perhaps  prove  that  we  are  creatures  designed 
for  contemplation  as  well  as  action  ; since  soli- 
tude as  well  as  society  has  its  pleasures;  as 
from  the  former  observation  we  may  discern 
that  an  entire  life  of  solitude  contradicts  the 
purposes  of  our  being,  since  death  itself  is 
scarcely  an  idea  of  more  terror. 

Burke: 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756. 

One  of  the  first  motives  to  civil  society,  and 
which  becomes  one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is, 
that  no  man  should  be  judge  in  his  <nun  cause. 
By  this  each  person  has  at  once  divested  him- 
self of  the  first  fundamental  right  of  uncove- 
nanted man,  that  is,  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
to  assert  his  own  cause.  He  abdicates  all  right 
to  be  his  own  governor.  He  inclusively,  in  a 
great  measure,  abandons  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence, the  first  law  of  Nature.  Man  cannot 
enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a civil 
state  together.  That  he  may  obtain  justice,  he 
gives  up  his  right  of  determining  what  it  is  in 
points  the  most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may 
secure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a surrender  in 
trust  of  the  whole  of  it.  Burke  : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 
1790. 

Society  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue. 
In  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetually 
be  met  with ; restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be 
necessary;  and  studying  to  behave  right  in 
respect  of  these,  is  a discipline  of  the  human 
heart  useful  to  others  and  improving  to  itself. 
Suffering  is  no  duty,  but  where  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ; nor  pleasure  a 
crime,  but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of 
bad  inclinations,  or  lessens  the  generous  activity 
of  nature. 

Elizabeth  Carter  : Rambler , No.  44. 

We  submit  to  the  society  of  those  that  can  in- 
form us,  but  we  seek  the  society  of  those  whom 
we  can  inform.  And  men  of  genius  ought  not 
to  be  chagrined  if  they  see  blockheads  favoured 
with  a heartier  welcome  than  themselves.  For 
when  we  communicate  knowledge  we  are  raised 
in  our  own  estimation,  but  when  we  receive  it 
we  are  lowered.  Colton  : Bacon. 

As  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those  who  climb 
a mountain,  we  shall  find  that  the  clime  of  per- 
petual congelation  commences  with  the  higher 
circles,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
grand  luminary  the  court,  the  more  frigidity  and 
apathy  shall  we  experience. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

The  gradations  even  of  rank,  which  are  partly 
the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  the  highest 


social  improvements,  are  accompanied  with  so 
many  incidental  evils  that  nothing  but  an  en- 
larged contemplation  of  their  ultimate  tendency 
and  effect  could  reconcile  us  to  the  monstrous 
incongruities  and  deformities  they  display,  in 
wealth  which  ruins  its  possessor,  titles  which 
dignify  the  base,  and  influence  exerted  to  none 
but  the  most  mischievous  purposes. 

Robert  Hail: 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Combine  the  frequent  and  familiar  perpetuation 
of  atrocious  deeds  with  the  dearth  of  great  and 
generous  actions,  and  you  have  the  exact  picture 
of  that  condition  of  society  which  completes  the 
degradation  of  the  species,— the  frightful  contrast 
of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic  vices,  where 
everything  good  is  mean  and  little  and  every- 
thing evil  is  rank  and  luxuriant : a dead  and 
sickening  uniformity  prevails,  broken  only  * 

intervals  by  volcanic  eruptions  °f  anarchy  and 

crime.  Robert  Hall  : Modern  Infidelity. 

We  are  not,  by  ourselves,  sufficient  to  furnuh 
ourselves  with  competent  stores  for  such  a Me 

as  our  nature  doth  desire;  therefore  we  are 
naturally  induced  to  seek  communion  and  fel 
lowship  with  others. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a s“,ak'5C™' 
lure  furnished  him  with  language,  whrcb  *» 
be  the  great  instrument  and  cementer  ofOTietr- 

That  the  sacerdotal  order  should^™ 
the  functions  of  the  civil  government  woiiM. 
our  time,  be  a great  evil.  _ But  tha  which  m »» 
age  of  good  government  is  an  ‘v  dosta. 
age  of  grossly  bad  government,  j 

It  is  better  that  mankind  should  bg  ^ 

wise  laws  well  administered,  an  I . y 

ened  public  opinion,  than  by  brute  violence, 

such  a prelate  as  Dunstan  than  J . nce 

rior  as  Penda.  A society  sunk  m>poiaJ, 

and  ruled  by  mere  phys'cnl  f°rce^  “ influence  it 
to  rejoice  when  a class  of  which . ncv>  Such 
intellectual  and  moral  nses  to  a but  men- 
a class  will  doubtless  abuse  its  j>ow  j ^ ^ 
tal  power,  even  when  abused,  is rons:sts  merely 
and  better  power  than  ‘hatwhich^  ^ ^ ^ 
in  corporeal  strength.  We  height 

chronicles  of  tyrants  who,  when 1 at  ^ 
of  greatness,  were  smitten  ty  *j?  wi,ich  they 
horred  the  pleasures  and  dign  ^ the,r 
had  purchased  by  gullt»  who  for  their 
crowns,  and  who  sought  t prayed 

offences  by  cruel  penances  and  exp^ 

These  stories  have  drawn 

sionsof  contempt  from  some  truth  a5 

they  boasted  of  liberality,  we  ^ and 

row-minded  as  any  monk  of  nts  jn  the 

whose  habit  was  to  app  y _ receivi 

history  of  the  world  century- 

the  Parisian  society  of- the  c'g  deformed 
Yet  surely  a system , which,  how  ^traints 

by  superstition,  introduced  s 8 ed  onlyby 

into  communities  previously  g of  spirit,  a 
vigour  of  muscle  and b7 1*  t ^ d migh^1 
system  which  taught  the  fiercest  ana 
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ruler  that  he  was,  like  his  meanest  bondman, 
a responsible  being,  might  have  seemed  to  de- 
serve a more  respectful  mention  from  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists. 

Lord  Macaulay  i 
History  of  England , vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

A commonwealth  is  called  a society  or  com- 
mon doing  of  a multitude  of  free  men  collected 
together  and  united  by  common  accord  and 
covenant  among  themselves. 

Adam  Smith. 

Man  can  effect  no  great  matter  by  his  personal 
strength  but  as  he  acts  in  society  and  conjunc- 
tion with  others.  South. 

When  men  and  women  are  mixed  and  well 
chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities  forward, 
there  may  be  any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good 
wU1*  Sw in. 

Religion  requires  the  extirpation  of  all  those 
passions  and  vices  which  render  men  unsociable 
and  troublesome  to  one  another. 

Tillotson. 

. Were  it  not  for  some  small  remainders  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  are  yet  left  scattered 
among  mankind,  human  society  would  in  a 
short  space  disband  and  run  into  confusion,  and 
the  earth  would  grow  wild  and  become  a forest. 

Tillotson. 


SOLITUDE. 

St.  Chrysostom,  as  great  a lover  and  recom- 
mender  of  the  solitary  state  as  he  was,  declares 
it  to  be  no  proper  school  for  those  who  are  to  be 
leaders  of  Christ’s  flock.  Atterbury. 

Luther  deters  men  from  solitariness;  but  he 
does  not  mean  from  a sober  solitude  that  rallies 
our  scattered  strengths  and  prepares  us  against 
any  new  encounters  from  without. 

Atterbury. 

Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and 
now  far  it  extendeth ; for  a crowd  is  not  com- 
Pajjy»  ^n<l  faces  are  but  a gallery  of  pictures, 
and  talk  but  a tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is  no 
love*  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXVIII.,  Of  Friendship. 

There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man  is 
a microcosm,  and  carries  the  whole  world  about 
"lm:  Hunquam  minus  solus  quam  cum  solus, 
tnouglut  be  the  apophthegm  of  a wise  man  [Pub- 
lius Scipioj  Cic.  de  Off.,  lib.  iii.j,  is  yet  true  in 

e mouth  of  a fool ; for  indeed,  though  in  a 
Wilderness,  a man  is  never  alone,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  with  himself  and  his  own  thoughts, 
nut  because  he  is  with  the  devil,  who  ever  con- 
sorts with  our  solitude,  and  is  that  unruly  rebel 
uat  musters  up  those  disordered  motions  which 
accompany  our  sequestered  imaginations:  and 
to  speak  more  narrowly,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  solitude,  nor  anything  that  can  be  said  to  be 
alone  and  by  itself,  but  God,  who  is  his  own 
circle,  and  can  subsist  by  himself;  all  others,  I 


besides  their  dissimilarity  and  heterogeneous 
parts,  which  in  a manner  multiply  their  natures 
cannot  subsist  without  the  concourse  of  God* 
and  the  society  of  that  hand  which  doth  uphold 
their  natures.  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Religio  Medici,  Pt.  II.,  x 

A man  would  have  no  pleasure  in  discovering 
all  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  even  in  heaven 
itself,  unless  he  had  a partner  to  whom  he  might 
communicate  his  joy.  Cicero. 

When  we  withdraw  from  human  intercourse 
into  solitude,  we  are  more  peculiarly  committed 
m the  presence  of  the  Divinity;  yet  some  men 
retire  into  solitude  to  devise  or  perpetrate  crimes 
This  is  like  a man  going  to  meet  and  brave  a 
lion  in  his  own  gloomy  desert,  in  the  very  pre- 
cincts of  his  dread  abode. 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  surveying  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  or  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  art  is  so  far  from  being 
complete  that  it  almost  turns  into  uneasiness 
when  there  is  none  with  whom  we  can  share  it ; 
nor  would  the  most  passionate  admirer  of  elo- 
quence or  poetry  consent  to  witness  their  most 
stupendous  exertions  upon  the  simple  condition 
of  not  being  permitted  to  reveal  his  emotions. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland. 

To  explain  how  I kept  up  my  courage,  I must 
not  tell  either  my  religion  or  my  character; 
but  I can  tell  what  means  I employed  besides 
to  overcome  the  dreaded  horrors  of  confinement. 
The  first  rule  is  to  throw  away,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, every  hope : 

“ Hope,  eager  hope,  the  assassin  of  our  joys. 

All  present  blessings  treading  under  foot. 

Is  scarce  a milder  tyrant  than  despair." 

One  comes  only  to  a settled  state,  which  permits 
even  a kind  of  enjoyment,  when  all  is  done  with 
hope.  Accepting,  then,  the  years  of  solitude 
as  perfectly  inevitable,  one  must  consider  how 
to  pass  them,  how  to  keep  oneself  occupied  and 
amused.  Recollections  of  the  past  will  very 
soon  be  exhausted  as  a means  of  killing  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  one  is  not  disposed  for 
any  other  thing.  In  such  a frame  of  mind  I 
wrote  down  more  than  four  hundred  names  of 
young  men  who  had  been  with  me  in  the  cadet- 
house,  and  was  absorbed  in  this  occupation  for 
several  weeks.  Very  often  I rose  in  the  midst 
of  the  night  to  write  down  with  chalk  any  name 
which  I had  been  endeavouring  for  days  to 
recollect.  This  will  only  do  for  a short  time ; 
and  one  must  needs  try  to  create  little  joys 
where  great  ones  are  denied. 

Household  Words. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a position  which  will 
seldom  deceive,  that  when  a man  cannot  near 
his  own  company  there  is  something  wrong. 

He  must  fly  from  himself,  either  because  he  feels 
a tediousness  in  life  from  the  equipoise  of  an 
empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to  one 
motion  more  than  another  but  as  it  is  impelled 
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by  some  external  power,  must  always  have  re- 
course to  foreign  objects ; or  he  must  be  afraid 
of  the  intrusion  of  some  unpleasing  ideas,  and, 
perhaps,  is  struggling  to  escape  from  the  re- 
membrance of  a loss,  the  fear  of  a calamity,  or 
some  other  thought  of  greater  horror. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  5. 

In  early  youth,  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
trol our  feelings,  so  we  find  it  difficult  to  vent 
them  in  the  presence  of  others.  On  the  spring 
side  of  twenty,  if  anything  affects  us,  we  rush 
to  lock  ourselves  up  in  our  room,  or  get  away  into 
the  streets  or  the  fields : in  our  earlier  years  we 
are  still  the  savages  of  nature,  and  we  do  as  the 
poor  brute  does — the  wounded  stag  leaves  the 
herd,  and  if  there  is  anything  on  a dog’s  faith- 
ful heart,  he  slinks  away  into  a corner. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 

The  Caxtons , ch.  xxxvii. 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  Hitherto 
all  things  that  have  been  named  were  approved 
of  God  to  be  very  good  : loneliness  is  the  first 
thing  which  God’s  eye  named  not  good. 

Milton. 

Solitude  seems  to  me  to  have  the  best  pre- 
tence, in  such  as  have  already  employed  their 
most  active  and  flourishing  age  in  the  world’s 
service,  by  the  example  of  Thales.  We  have 
lived  enough  for  others,  let  us  at  least  live  out 
the  small  remnant  of  life  for  ourselves ; let  us 
now  call  in  our  thoughts  and  intentions  to  our 
selves,  and  to  our  own  ease  and  repose : ’tis  no 
light  thing  to  make  a sure  retreat,  it  will  be 
enough  to  do  without  mixing  other  enterprises 
and  designs : since  God  gives  us  leasure  to  pre- 
pare for,  and  to  order  our  remove,  let  us  make 
ready,  truss  our  baggage,  take  leave  betimes  of 
the  company ; let  us  disentangle  our  selves  from 
those  violent  importunities  that  engage  us  else- 
where, and  separate  us  from  our  selves:  we 
must  break  the  knot  of  our  obligations,  how 
strong  soever,  and  hereafter  love  this,  or  that ; | 
but  espouse  nothing  but  our  selves : that  is  to 
say,  let  the  remainder  be  our  own,  but  not  so 
joyn’d  and  so  close  as  not  to  be  forc’d  away 
without  slaying  us,  or  tearing  part  of  the  whole 
Plece*  Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude : the 
former  is,  I believe,  the  best  state  for  the  mind 
of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst.  In  com- 
plete solitude,  the  eye  wants  objects,  the  heart 
wants  attachments,  the  understanding  wants  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  loses  its  tenderness 
when  it  has  nothing  to  love,  its  firmness  when 
it  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sweetness  when 
it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it,  its  patience  when  it 
meets  no  contradiction,  its  humility  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  in 
the  conversations  of  the  uninformed. 

Hannah  More:  Calebs , ch.  ii. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  secrecy,  to 
encourage  a rational  mind  to  the  perpetration 
of  any  base  action  ; for  a man  must  first  extin- 


guish and  put  out  the  great  light  within  him,  his 
conscience:  he  must  get  away  from  himself, 
and  shake  off  the  thousand  witnesses  which  he 
always  carries  about  him,  before  he  can  be  alone. 

South. 

It  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affectation  to 
love  the  pleasure  of  solitude,  among  those  whc 
cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualified  for  pass- 
ing life  in  that  manner.  This  people  have 
taken  up  from  reading  the  many  agreeable 
things  which  have  been  written  on  that  subject, 
for  which  we  are  beholden  to  excellent  persons 
who  delighted  in  being  retired,  and  abstracted 
from  the  pleasures  that  enchant  the  generality 
of  the  world.  This  way  of  life  is  recommended 
indeed  with  great  beauty,  and  in  such  a man- 
ner as  disposes  the  reader  for  the  time  to  pi®*5- 
ing  forgetfulness  or  negligence  of  the  particidar 
hurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged,  together 
with  a longing  for  that  state  which  he  is  charmed 
with  in  description.  But  when  we  consider  the 
world  itself,  and  how  few  there  are  capable  ot 
a religious,  learned,  or  philosophic  solitude,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  change  a regard  to  that  sort  ot 
solitude,  for  being  a little  singu  ar  in  enjoying 
time  after  the  way  a man  himself  likes ^ 
the  world,  without  going  so  far  as  wholly 
withdraw  from  it.  , 

Sir  R-  Steele:  Spectator , No.  204- 

A hermit  who  has  been  shat  up  in  Ms 
a college  has  contracted  a sort  of  moald»4 
rust  upon  his  soul.  Dr.  I.  Waits. 

SOPHISTRY. 

The  juggle  of  sophistry  consists,  forthem^ 
part,  in  using  a word  in  one  sense >»*«.£ 
premises,  and  in  another  sense  in  tk£LERIDGR 

Genius  may  dazzle,  eloquence  mi jy 
reason  may  convince;  but  t0  Sese 

cold  and  comfortless  sophistry,  unaided  y 
powers,  is  a hopeless  attempt^  ^ 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  fress, 
Sect.  IV. 

Subtilty  in  those  who  make, ^virtue: 
teach  or  defend  truth  hath  P^.e  r the  mod 
a virtue,  indeed,  which,  consisUng 
part  in  nothing  but  the  ^acioM  a ftt0 
use  of  obscure  or  deceitful  ..’•orance. 
make  men  more  conceited  m their 

There  is  no  error  which  bath  no*  s° 
pearance  of  probability  resem  [ar  find  out, 
when  men  who  study  to  be  g tolheworH 
straining  reason,  they  then  publish  to 
matter  of  contention  and  jang^  j^eigh. 

When  a false  argument  puls  on*' 
anpp  of  a true  one,  then  it  is  ProfT  hrAT«. 
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Little  tricks  of  sophistry,  by  sliding  in  or 
leaving  out  such  words  as  entirely  change  the 
question,  should  be  abandoned  by  all  fair  dis- 
putants. Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SORROW. 

Religion  . . . prescribes  to  every  miserable 
man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condition ; nay, 
it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions 
as  he  ought  to  do  will  naturally  end  in  the  re- 
moval of  them : it  makes  him  easy  here  because 
it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a contented  mind  is  the 
greatest  blessing  a man  can  enjoy  in  this  world; 
and  if  in  the  present  life  his  happiness  arises 
from  the  subduing  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in 
the  next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  574. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow 
is  employment.  It  is  commonly  observed  that 
among  soldiers  and  seamen,  though  there  is 
much  kindness,  there  is  little  grief;  they  see 
their  friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation 
which  is  indulged  in  security  and  idleness,  be- 
cause they  have  no  leisure  to  spare  from  the 
care  of  themselves ; and  whoever  shall  keep 
his  thoughts  equally  busy,  will  find  himself 
equally  unaffected  with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sor- 
row, and  its  effects  might  doubtless  be  accele- 
rated by  quickening  the  succession,  and  enlarg- 
»ng  the  variety  of  objects. 

Si  tempore  longo 

Leniri  potent  luctus,  tu  speme  morari  : 

Qui  sapiet,  sibi  tempus  erit. 

Grotius. 

"Tis  long  ere  time  can  mitigate  your  grief ; 

To  wisdom  fly,  she  quickly  brings  relief. 

F.  Lewis. 

Sorrow  is  a kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which 
every  new  idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to 
Bcour  away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant 
life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  47. 

Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind  upon  the 
thought  of  a good  lost  which  might  have  been 
enjoyed  longer;  or  the  sense  of  a present  evil. 

Locke. 

When  some  one  sorrow,  that  is  yet  reparable, 
gets  hold  of  your  mind  like  a monomania — 
when  you  think,  because  heaven  has  denied  you 
this  or  that,  on  which  you  had  set  your  heart, 
that  all  your  life  must  be  a blank — oh,  then  diet 
yourself  well  on  biography — the  biography  of 
good  and  great  men.  See  how  little  a space 
one  sorrow  really  makes  in  life.  See  scarce  a 
page,  perhaps,  given  to  some  grief  similar  to 
your  own;  and  how  triumphantly  the  life  sails 
on  beyond  it.  You  thought  the  wing  was 
broken ! Tut — tut — ’twas  but  a bruised  feather ! 
See  what  life  leaves  behind  it,  when  all  is  done ! 

a summary  of  positive  facts  far  out  of  the 
region  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  linking  them- 


selves with  the  being  of  the  world.  Yes! 
biography  is  the  medicine  here! 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 

The  Caxtonsy  ch.  xliv. 

The  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to 
be  striven  withal ; being,  like  a mighty  beast, 
sooner  tamed  with  following  than  overthrown 
by  withstanding.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sorrow  being  the  natural  and  direct  ofispring 
of  sin,  that  which  first  brought  sin  into  the 
world  must,  by  necessary  consequence,  bring  in 
sorrow  too.  SOUTH. 


SOUL. 

That  cherubim  which  now  appears  as  a Goa 
to  a human  soul,  knows  very  well  that  the 
period  will  come  about  in  eternity  when  the 
human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now 
is : nay,  when  she  shall  look  down  upon  that 
degree  of  perfection  as  much  as  she  now  falls 
short  of  it.  . . . With  what  astonishment  and 
veneration  may  we  look  into  our  own  souls, 
where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue 
and  knowledge,  such  inexhausted  sources  of 
perfection  ? We  know  not  yet  what  we  shall 
be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  to  con- 
ceive the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  reserve 
for  him. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  in. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a more  pleasing 
and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion  than 
this  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul 
makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  with- 
out ever  arriving  at  a period  in  it.  To  look 
upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  forever 
with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to 
all  eternity;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue 
to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge;  carries 
in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Nay,  it  must  be  a prospect  pleasing  to  God  him- 
self, to  see  his  creation  forever  beautifying  in 
his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater 
degrees  of  resemblance. 

Addison:  Spectator •,  No.  in. 

We  cannot  question  but  the  happiness  of  a 
soul  will  be  adequate  to  its  nature ; and  that  it 
is  not  endowed  with  any  faculties  which  are  to 
lie  useless  and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is 
to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man ; and  we 
may  easily  conceive  to  ourselves  the  happiness 
of  the  soul  whilst  any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in 
the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happiness 
may  be  of  a more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as 
the  faculty  employed  is  so:  but  as  the  whole 
soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of  its  particular 
powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  600. 

If  the  powers  of  cogitation  and  volition  and 
sensation  are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such. 
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nor  acquirable  to  matter  by  any  motion  or  modi- 
fication of  it;  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  some  cogitative  substance,  some  incor- 
poreal inhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call  spirit 
and  soul.  Bentley. 

If  we  consider  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent 
being,  and  put  that  in  the  scales  against  brute 
inanimate  matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  over- 
valuing human  nature,  that  the  soul  of  one 
virtuous  and  religious  man  is  of  greater  worth 
and  excellence  than  the  sun  and  his  planets. 

Bentley. 

Surely  it  is  but  the  merits  of  our  unworthy 
natures,  if  we  sleep  in  darkness  until  the  last 
alarm.  A serious  reflex  upon  my  own  un- 
worthiness did  make  me  backward  from  chal- 
lenging this  prerogative  of  my  soul : so  I could 
enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last,  I could  with 
patience  be  nothing  almost  unto  eternity. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Rdig.  Med.,  Pt.  I.,  vii. 

Those  who  have  searched  into  human  nature 
observe  that  nothing  so  much  shows  the  noble- 
ness of  the  soul,  as  that  its  felicity  consists  in 
action.  Every  man  has  such  an  active  principle 
in  him,  that  he  will  find  out  something  to  em- 
ploy himself  upon,  in  whatever  place  or  state 
of  life  he  is  posted. 

Budgell:  Spectator , No.  116. 

This  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  since  the 
human  soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great  activity ; 
since  it  has  such  a remembrance  of  the  best, 
such  a concern  for  the  future ; since  it  is  en- 
riched with  so  many  arts,  sciences,  and  dis- 
coveries ; it  is  impossible  but  the  Being  which 
contains  all  these  must  be  immortal.  Cato. 


This  boundless  desire  had  not  its  original 
from  man  itself;  nothing  would  render  itself 
restless;  something  above  the  bounds  of  this 
world  implanted  those  desires  after  a higher 
good,  and  made  him  restless  in  everything  else. 
And  since  the  soul  can  only  rest  in  that  which 
is  infinite,  there  is  something  infinite  for  it  to 
rest  in;  since  nothing  in  the  world,  though  a 
man  had  the  whole,  can  give  it  satisfaction, 
there  is  something  above  the  world  only  capa- 
ble to  do  it,  otherwise  the  soul  would  be  always 
without  it,  and  be  more  in  vain  than  any  other 
creature.  There  is,  therefore,  some  infinite 
being  that  can  only  give  a contentment  to  the 
soul,  and  this  is  God. 

• Charnock  : Attributes. 

For  my  own  part,  I never  could  think  that 
the  soul  while  in  a mortal  body  lives,  but  when 
departed  out  of  it  dies;  or  that  its  consciousness 
is  lost  when  it  is  discharged  out  of  an  uncon- 
scious habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  from  all 
corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.  Farther, 
since  the  human  frame  is  broken  by  death,  tell 
us,  what  becomes  of  its  parts?  It  is  visible 
whither  the  materials  of  other  beings  are  trans- 
lated : namely,  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
had  their  birth.  The  soul  alone,  neither  present 
nor  departed,  is  the  object  of  our  eyes. 

Cyrus  the  Elder  : Xenophon. 


If  a heathen  philosopher  brings  up  arguments 
from  reason,  which  none  of  our  atheistical  soph- 
isters  can  confute,  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  I hope  they  will  so  weigh  the  consequences 
as  neither  to  talk  nor  live  as  if  there  was  no 
such  thing.  Sir  J Denham. 

Some  of  our  philosophizing  divines  have  too 
much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when 
they  have  maintained  that  by  their  force  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  find  out  God. 

Drydbn. 

Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by 
angels,  and  some  by  the  generant:  whether  » 
be  immediately  created  or  traduced  hath  been 
the  great  ball  of  contention.  Glanvill 
If  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  deceptions 
of  our  parents,  then  I must  have  been  guilty 
all  the  sins  ever  committed  by  my 

The  animal  soul  sooner  expands  and  evolves 

itself  to  its  full  orb  and  extent  ffian^human 

This  little  active  principle.  as  the  ^y  m- 
creaseth  and  dilateth,  e^olv^V'^e  yet 
expanded.,  if  not  his  *****fi£g 
his  energy.  3 ’ 

The  nation  has  certainly  not  be'""a"^  “ 
the  proper  expression  of  its  po»gni“ 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  most  lamen  P 
cess  nor  of  their  sympathy  vrith  the 

deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  br,ghtes* 
mePnt  SoLw  is  painted  on 
the  pursuits  of  business  and  o p ^ 

been  suspended,  and  the  king 
with  the  signals  of  distress. 


But  what. 


lals  or  aisireua.  • 

or,  could  we  realize  the  a •V  j cm 

tent,  what  tokens  of  comm  seraum  an  ? ^ 
would  be  deemed  equal  to  th  n(j  .he 

it  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil  h.s  W ^ 
moon  her  brightness;  t0  ^ -.u  sackcloth?  Oi 

mourning,  and  the  heavens  th  wi. 

were  the  whole  fabric  of  na  to^  forhert0 
mated  and  vocal,  would  P ^ piercjng,  w 
utter  a groan  too  deep,  or  ry  catastrophe? 

expr^sfhemagnitudeof^c^P 

Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Princess 

There  are  but  a few,  and  theyjn^  ^ 

great  ripeness  of  wit  and  ju  g > medita* 
ffuuch'affairs  » might 
tions,  instructed  in  the  sh  p ^ ^ very 
points  of  learning,  who  ha  ^ only  the  m- 
hardly,  been  able  to  find  ou  HooKeR- 
mortality  of  the  soul.  perfected  bT 

The  soul  being,  as  it  » • t is  receptto 

love  of  that  infinite  good,  shall,  ^ ^ 

be  also  perfected  with  tho  e supc 
sions  of  joy,  peace,  and  dengm.  HooKKi. 
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They  who  prink  and  pamper  the  body,  and 
neglect  the  soul,  are  like  one  who,  having  a 
nightingale  in  his  house,  is  more  fond  of  the 
cage  than  of  the  bird.  James  Howell. 

Great  variety  of  opinion  there  hath  been 
amongst  the  ancient  philosophers  touching  the 
definition  of  the  soul.  Thales’s  was,  that  it  is 
a nature  without  repose:  Asclepiades,  that  it  is 
an  exercitation  of  sense : Hesiod,  that  it  is  a 
thing  composed  of  earth  and  water  : Parmenides 
holds,  of  earth  and  fire ; Galen,  that  it  is  heat; 
Hippocrates,  that  it  is  a spirit  diffused  through 
the  body  ; some  others  have  held  it  to  be  light; 
Plato  saith,  ’tis  a substance  moving  itself;  after 
cometh  Aristotle  (whom  the  author  here  re- 
pro  veth)  and  goeth  a degree  farther,  and  saith  it 
is  kvreMxua,  that  is,  that  which  naturally  makes 
the  body  to  move.  But  this  definition  is  as 
rigid  as  any  of  the  other;  for  this  tells  us  not 
what  the  essence,  origin,  or  nature  of  the  soul 
is,  but  only  marks  an  effect  of  it,  and  therefore 
signifieth  no  more  than  if  he  had  said  that,  it  is 
angelus  hominus,  or  an  intelligence  that  moveth 
man,  as  he  supposed  those  other  to  do  the 
heavens. 

K.  Cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.,  i.  x. : note  in  Sir  T. 

Browne's  Religio  Medici ',  Pt.  I.,  x. 

“This  is  the  last  sun  I shall  ever  see,  com- 
rade,” said  he  [Marshal  Ney],  approaching  M. 

y • “ This  world  is  at  an  end  for  me. 

This  evening  I shall  lie  in  another  bivouac.  I 
am  no  woman,  but  I believe  in  God,  and  in 
another  life,  and  I feel  that  I have  an  immortal 
soul : they  spoke  to  me  of  preparation  for  death, 
of  the  consolations  of  religion,  of  conferring 
with  a pious  priest.  Is  that  the  death  of  a sol- 
dier ? Let  me  hear  what  you  would  do  in  my 
place.”  . . . “ Were  I in  your  place,  I should 
allow  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  to  enter,  and  I 
should  prepare  my  soul  for  every  event.”  “ I 
believe  you  are  right,”  replied  the  marshal  with 
a friendly  smile.  “ Well,  then,  let  the  priest 
come  in.”  Lamartine  : 

Hist,  of  the  Restor.  of  Monarchy  in  France, 
vol.  iii.  book  34,  xxiii. 

Defining  the  soul  to  be  a substance  that  always 
thinks,  can  serve  but  to  make  many  men  suspect 
that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a 
good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  think- 
lnS-  Locke. 

I do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man  because 
he  is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep ; but  I do  say 
he  cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping, 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  • Locke. 

It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  recall 
over  any  of  its  pure  native  ideas  before  it  bor- 
rowed anything  from  the  body ; never  any  other 
ideas  but  what  derive  their  original  from  that 

union*  Locke. 

To  what  vanity  does  the  good  opinion  we 
have  of  ourselves  push  us  ? The  most  regular 
and  most  perfect  soul  in  the  world  has  but  too 
much  to  do  to  keep  itself  upright  from  being 
overthrown  by  its  own  weakness.  There  is  not 
one  of  a thousand  that  is  right,  and  settled  so 


much  as  one  minute  in  a whole  life,  and  that 
may  not  very  well  doubt  whether  according  to 
her  natural  condition  she  can  ever  be.  But  to 
join  constancy  to  it  is  her  utmost  perfection : I 
mean  though  nothing  should  jostle  and  discom- 
pose her,  which  a thousand  accidents  may  do. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lix. 

For  to  make  the  condition  of  our  souls  such 
as  we  would  have  it  to  be,  we  must  suppose  them 
all  knowing,  even  in  their  natural  simplicity  and 
purity.  By  these  means  they  had  been  such, 
being  free  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  as  well 
before  they  entered  into  it,  as  we  hope  they  shall 
be  after  they  are  gone  out  of  it.  And  from  this 
knowledge  it  should  follow  that  they  should  re 
member  being  got  in  the  body,  as  Plato  said, 
“ That  what  we  learn  is  no  other  than  a remem- 
brance of  what  we  knew  before,”  a thing  which 
every  one  by  experience  may  maintain  to  be 
false.  Forasmuch,  in  the  first  place,  as  that  we 
do  not  justly  remember  anything  but  what  we 
have  been  taught : and  that  if  the  memory  did 
purely  perform  its  office,  it  would  at  least  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  what  we  have  learned. 
Secondly,  that  which  she  knew  being  in  hei 
purity  was  a true  knowledge,  knowing  things  as 
they  are  by  her  divine  intelligence;  whereas 
here  we  make  her  receive  falsehood  and  vice, 
when  we  instruct  her;  wherein  she  cannot  em- 
ploy her  reminiscence,  that  image  and  conception 
having  never  been  planted  in  her. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 

Our  immortal  souls,  while  righteous,  are  by 
God  himself  beautified  with  the  title  of  his  own 
image  and  similitude.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent 
in  man’s  practical  understanding ; namely,  that 
storehouse  of  the  soul,  in  which  are  treasured 
up  the  rules  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  morality. 

South. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contem- 
plation and  practice,  according  to  that  general 
division  of  objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain 
our  speculations,  others  also  employ  our  actions ; 
so  the  understanding  with  relation  to  these  is 
divided  into  speculative  and  practic. 

South. 

If  our  souls  be  immortal,  this  makes  abundant 
amends  for  the  frailties  of  life  and  the  sufferings 
of  this  state.  TlLLOTSON. 

The  Egyptians,  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  antiquity,  were  amongst  the  first  who  taught 
that  the  soul  was  immortal. 

Bishop  Warburton. 

The  doctrine  of  a metempsychosis  the  Greek 
writers  agree  to  have  been  first  set  abroad  by 
the  Egyptians.  Bishop  Warburton. 

As  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  body  by  the 
evidence  of  sense,  so  we  learn  what  belongs  to 
the  soul  by  an  inward  consciousness  which  may 
be  called  a sort  of  internal  feeling. 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 
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SPA  CE.— SPANIARDS. — SPE  CULA  TION.-SPIRITS. 


SPACE. 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  more  a positive  dis- 
tinct notion  of  infinite  space  than  a manner  has 
of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  where,  having  let  down 
a large  portion  of  his  sounding- line,  he  reaches 
no  bottom.  Locke. 


SPANIARDS. 

In  no  modern  society,  not  even  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  there  been  so 
great  a number  of  men  eminent  at  once  in  liter- 
ature and  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  as  Spain 
produced  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Almost 
every  distinguished  writer  was  also  distinguished 
as  a soldier  or  a politician.  Boscan  bore  arms 
with  high  reputation.  Garcilaso  de  Vega,  the 
author  of  the  sweetest  and  most  graceful  pastoral 
poem  of  modern  times,  after  a short  but  splen- 
did military  career,  fell  sword  in  hand  at  the 
head  of  a storming  party.  Alonzo  de  Ercilla 
bore  a conspicuous  part  in  that  war  of  Arauco 
which  he  afterwards  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
best  heroic  poems  that  Spain  has  produced. 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  whose  poems  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  Horace,  and  whose  charm- 
ing little  novel  is  evidently  the  model  of  Gil 
Bias,  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  history  as 
one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  proconsuls  who 
were  employed  by  the  House  of  Austria  to  crush 
the  lingering  public  spirit  of  Italy.  Lope  sailed 
in  the  Armada ; Cervantes  was  wounded  at  Le- 
panto.  Macaulay  : 

Lord  Mahon's  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain , Jan.  1833. 


SPECULATION. 

He  ruined  himself  and  all  that  trusted  in  him  I 
by  crotchets  that  he  never  could  explain  to  any 
rational  man.  De  Quincey. 

It  is  no  point  of  wisdom  for  a man  to  beat 
His  brains  about  things  impossible. 

Hakewill. 

Heights  that  scorn  our  prospect,  and  depths 
of  which  reason  will  never  touch  the  bottom, 
yet  surely  the  pleasure  arising  from  thence  is 
great  and  noble ; forasmuch  as  they  afford  per- 
petual matter  to  the  inquisitiveness  of  human 
reason,  and  so  are  large  enough  for  it  to  take 
its  full  scope  and  range  in.  South. 

It  is  a vast  hindrance  to  the  enrichment  of 
our  understandings  if  we  spend  too  much  of  our 
time  among  infinites  and  unsearchables. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


actions,  when  we  think  ourselves  most  alone; 
but,  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with  such  a 
notion,  I am  wonderfully  pleased  to  think  that 
I am  always  engaged  with  such  an  innumerable 
society  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of  the 
creation,  and  joining  in  the  same  consort  ot 
praise  and  adoration.  ....  . , 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  cour 
munion  of  men  and  spirits  in  paradise;  and  had 
doubtless  his  eye  upon  a verse  m old  Hesiod, 
which  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  with 
his  third  line  in  the  following  passage: 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 

That  heav'n  would  want  spectator,  God  wwt  praire. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  12. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  n’ght  proewd 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul  dwmg  h 
abstraction,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordi 
nate  spirits,  has  been  a dispute. 


SPIRITS. 


For  my  own  part,  I am  apt  to  join  in  the 
opinion  with  those  who  believe  that  all  the 
regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits ; and  tfcat 
we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on  all  oui 


All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very 
offensive  do  cause  the  spirits  to  retire v 
their  flight  the  parts  are  in/.omeh  d'g'  tr^ida. 
tute,  and  so  there  is  mdoced 
tion  and  horror. 

If  these  powers  of  cogitation. 
sensation  are  neither  inhere"  raotitm 

such,  nor  acquirable  to  matte^  • J f n ws  that 
and  modification  of  it,  it  necessarily 
they  proceed  from  some  cogttaUve  suktana. 
some  incorporeal  inhabitant  with 
we  call  spirit. 

Such  as  deny  spirits  subsisten. “r^n« 
will  with  difficulty  affirm  the  sep^  BrqWNE 
of  their  own.  0 

Wicked  spirits  may  ty 
farther  in  a seeming  confedera  y EN 

to  the  designs  of  a good  angel. 

The  term  spirit Jffr,3f  / £g that  nev« 

without  a [matenal]  body.  AWJ  A 

had  a [material]  body  1 P ^ js  a dis- 
human  soul,  when  is  incorporated 

embodied  spirit.  Mind  o Fleming. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  ”^°yngit, 
the  earth  to  show  men  then ’ J®1^  an(J  Mt„« 
possess  delights  of  a GuNViU- 

which  antedate  immortality. 

That  we  may  not  give  a^ant^Ct£r  preva- 
spirits,  either  to  our  temptatio^^  ^ HalL 

He  had  been  indulging  in  ideal 

on  spiritual  essences  until . . ■ nc 
world  of  his  own  around^m^  IrVING. 

, ngjfed  the 

You  are  to  honour,  ,„>p»e  J 

spirit  that  is  within  you:  yoi “ 1 * it  with 

for  the  kingdom  of  I h“T^‘°,“  ildomit*l  b 
the  love  of  God  and  of  V I™f'  anli  htav'"1.1 

good  works,  and  to  make  it  ashoiy 


as  you  can. 
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SPIRITS.— SPIRITUALITY.— STARS.— STATES. 


Without  the  notion  and  allowance  of  spirits 
our  philosophy  will  be  lame  and  defective  in 
one  main  part  of  it.  Locke. 

Extravagant  young  fellows,  that  have  liveli- 
ness and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right, 
and  so  make  able  and  great  men ; but  tame  and 
low  spirits  very  seldom  attain  to  anything. 

Locke. 

There  is  an  evil  spirit  continually  active,  and 
intent  to  seduce.  South. 

No  man  that  owns  the  existence  of  an  infi- 
nite  spirit  can  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  a finite 
spirit;  that  is, such  a thing  as  is  immaterial,  and 
does  not  contain  any  principle  of  corruption. 

Tillotson. 

If  we  arise  to  the  world  of  spirits,  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  must  be  amazingly  imperfect, 
when  there  is  not  the  least  grain  of  sand  but 
has  too  many  difficulties  belonging  to  it  for  the 
wisest  philosopher  to  answer. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 

There  are  things  in  the  world  of  spirits 
wherein  our  ideas  are  very  dark  and  confused ; 
such  as  their  union  with  animal  nature,  the  way 
of  their  acting  on  material  beings,  and  their 
way  of  converse  with  each  other. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 

When  we  know  cogitation  is  the  prime  attri- 
bute of  a spirit,  we  infer  its  immateriality,  and 
thence  its  immortality.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SPIRITUALITY. 

On  the  one  hand  it  deserves  attention,  that  the 
most  eminent  and  successful  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  different  communities,  a Brainerd, 
a Baxter,  and  a Schwartz,  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  for  a simple  dependence  upon 
spiritual  aid ; and  on  the  other,  that  no  suc- 
cess whatever  has  attended  the  ministrations  of 
those  by  whom  this  doctrine  has  been  either 
neglected  dr  denied.  They  have  met  with  such 
a rebuke  of  their  presumption  in  the  total  failure 
of  their  efforts  that  none  will  contend  for  the 
reality  of  divine  interposition  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned : for  when  has  “ the  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed”  to  those  pretended  teachers  of 
^nnstianity  who  believe  there  is  no  such  arm  ? 
V\e  must  leave  them  to  labour  in  a field  respect- 
ing which  God  has  commanded  the  clouds  not 
to  rain  upon  it.  Robert  Hall  : 

Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the 
Christian  Minister. 


Magnificence  is  likewise  a source  of  the  sub- 
hme.  A great  profusion  of  things  which  are 
splendid  or  valuable  in  themselves,  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  starry  heaven,  though  it  occurs  so 
very  frequently  to  our  view,  never  fails  to  excite 
an  idea  of  grandeur.  This  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  stars  themselves,  separately  considered.  The 
number  is  certainly  the  cause.  The  apparent 
disorder  augments  the  grandeur,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  care  is  highly  contrary  to  our  ideas  of 
magnificence.  Besides,  the  stars  lie  in  such 
apparent  confusion  as  makes  it  impossible  on 
ordinary  occasions  to  reckon  them.  This  give* 
them  the  advantage  of  a sort  of  infinity. 

Burke : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756. 
Look  up,  and  behold  the  eternal  fields  of 
light  that  lie  round  about  the  throne  of  God. 
Had  no  star  ever  appeared  in  the  heavens,  to 
man  there  would  have  been  no  heavens,  and  he 
would  have  laid  himself  down  to  his  last  sleep 
in  a spirit  of  anguish,  as  upon  a gloomy  earth 
vaulted  over  by  a material  arch,— solid  and 
impervious.  Carlyle. 

A star  is  beautiful;  it  affords  pleasure,  not 
from  what  it  is  to  do,  or  to  give,  but  simply  by 
being  what  it  is.  It  befits  the  heavens;  it  has 
congruity  with  the  mighty  space  in  which  it 
dwells.  It  has  repose  : no  force  disturbs  its 
eternal  peace.  It  has  freedom  : no  obstruction 
lies  between  it  and  infinity.  Carlyle. 

When  I gazed  into  these  stars,  have  they  not 
looked  down  on  me  as  if  with  pity  from  their 
serene  spaces,  like  eyes  glistening  with  heavenly 
tears  over  the  little  lot  of  man ! 

Carlyle. 

It  is  a gentle  and  affectionate  thought,  that 
in  immeasurable  height  above  us,  at  our  first 
birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven  with  spark- 
ling stars  for  flowers.  Coleridge. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  bright  stars,  looking 
down  so  mildly  from  the  wide  worlds  of  air ; 
and,  gazing  on  them,  found  new  stars  burst  upon 
her  view;  and  more  beyond,  and  more  beyond 
again,  until  the  whole  great  expanse  sparkled 
with  shining  spheres,  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  immeasurable  space,  eternal  in  their  numbers 
as  in  their  changeless  and  incorruptible  exist- 
ence. She  bent  over  the  calm  river,  and  saw 
them  shining  in  the  same  majestic  order  as  when 
the  dove  beheld  them  gleaming  through  the 
swollen  waters,  upon  the  mountain-tops  down 
far  below,  and  dead  mankind  a million  fathoms 
deep.  Dickens. 

It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus  that  the  stara 
were  significant,  but  not  efficient. 

Sir  W.' Raleigh. 


STARS. 

The  outward  stars,  with  their  systems  of 
planets,  must  necessarily  have  descended  to- 
Wk*  if  t“e  m*ddlemost  system  of  the  universe, 
whither  all  would  be  most  strongly  attracted 
trom  all  parts  of  a finite  space.  Bentley. 


STATES. 

It  would  certainly  be  for  the  good  of  mankind 
to  have  all  the  mighty  empires  and  monarchies 
of  the  world  cantoned  out  into  petty  states  and 
principalities.  Addison  : On  Italy. 
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STATES. 


When  a government  flourishes  in  conquests, 
and  is  secure  from  foreign  attacks,  it  naturally 
falls  into  all  the  pleasures  of  luxury ; and  as 
these  pleasures  are  very  expensive,  they  put 
those  who  are  addicted  to  them  upon  raising 
fresh  supplies  of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of 
rapaciousness  and  corruption;  so  that  ayance 
and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated 
principle  of  action,  in  those  whose  hearts  are 
wholly  set  upon  ease,  magnificence,  and  pleas- 
ure. The  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the 
Latin  historians  observes  that  in  his  time,  when 
the  most  formidable  states  in  the  world  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into 
those  two  vices  of  a quite  different  nature,  lux- 
ury and  avarice;  and  accordingly  describes 
Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  other 
men,  at  the  same  time  that  he  squandered  away 
his  own.  This  observation  on  the  common- 
wealth, when  it  was  in  the  height  of  power  and 
riches,  holds  good  of  all  governments  that  are 
settled  in  a state  of  ease  and  prosperity.  At 
such  times  men  naturally  endeavour  to  outshine 
one  another  in  pomp  and  splendour,  and,  having 
no  fears  to  alarm  them  from  abroad,  indulge 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures 
they  can  get  into  their  possession ; which  natu- 
rally produce  avarice,  and  an  immoderate  pur- 
suit after  wealth  and  riches. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  55. 

A very  prosperous  people,  flushed  with  great 
victories  and  successes,  are  seldom  so  pious,  so 
humble,  so  just,  or  so  provident,  as  to  perpetuate 
their  happiness.  ATTERBURY. 

The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a state  to 
necessity ; and  in  like  manner  when  more  are 
bred  scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off. 

Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  a great  error,  and  a narrowness  of  mind, 
to  think  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one 
with  another  except  there  be  either  an  union  in 
sovereignty,  or  a conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues : 
there  are  other  bands  of  society  and  implicit 
confederations.  Lord  Bacon. 

Let  princes  choose  ministers  such  as  love 
business  rather  upon  conscience  than  upon 
bravery.  Lord  Bacon. 

In  states,  arms  and  learning  have  a concur- 
rence or  near  sequence  in  time. 

Lord  Bacon. 
The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and  terri- 
tory, doth  fall  under  measure ; and  the  great- 
ness of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under 
computation.  The  population  may  appear  by 
musters ; and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities 
and  towns  by  cards  and  maps ; but  yet  there  is 
not  anything,  amongst  civil  affairs,  more  subject 
to  error  than  the  right  valuation  and  true  judg- 
ment concerning  the  power  and  forces  of  an 
estate.  . . . Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and 
armouries,  goodly  races  of  horses,  chariots  of 
war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like, 
all  this  is  but  a sheep  in  a lion's  skin,  except  the 
breed  and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and 


warlike.  Nay,  number  (itself)  in  armies  im- 
Dorteth  not  much,  where  the  people  are  of  wwk 
courage : for,  as  Virgil  saith,  “ It  never  trouble! 
the  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be/ 

Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XXX.,  Of  the  True  Greatness  tf 
Kingdoms  and  Estates. 


No  man  can  by  care-taking  (as  the  Scnpture 
saith'i  « add  a cubit  to  his  stature,  m this  little 
model  of  a man’s  body;  but  in  the  great  frame 
of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  it  is  in  the 
power  of  princes,  or  estates  to  add I amptafc 
and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms;  for  byinlto 
during  such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and  cus- 
toms,Is  we  have  now  touched,  they  may  »» 
greatness  to  their  posterity  and  J [ 

these  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but 

left  to  take  their  chance.  ^ ^ 

Essay  XXX.,  Of  the  True  Greatness  tf 
Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

Religion  is  not  only  useful  to  civil  society, 
but  fundamental  to  its  veiy  birth  andransh 
tion.  , 

Frugality  af  manners  is  the  nourishment  and 

strength  of  bodies  I ^ ''nti/riiey  are  corrupted 
they  grow  and  subsist  until  th  y « decay  and 
by  luxury,  the  natural  ca-^die.r^ 

rum.  , r. 

All  [countries]  cannot  be  ' th« 
because  the  glory  of  one 
ruin  of  another,  there  is  obey 

situde  of  their  greatness  5 and  they  mu  ^ 
the  swing  of  that  wheel.  n wbereby  all 

gences,  but  by  the  hand  c of  ^ 

estates  arise  to  their  zenith  a PJ’rthe 

according  to  their  Predes^ 
lives  not  only  of  men,  but  01  Mi*  that 

ShewhoJ world,  run  -,  upon  au^t  ^ 
still  enlargeth,  on  J ' in  obscurity,  and 

their  meridian,  they  decline  m 

fall  under  the  horizon  again.  ^ 

Religio  Medici,  Pt.  U ^ 

Were  every  one  empioyedin pomts^nc°^ 
ant  to  their  natures^  professi 

monwealths  would  nse  up  ^ ^ BroWNB. 

In  looking  over  any  stateto  f°®£ 
on  it,  it  presents  itself  w two  1 g ^ ^non 
nal  and  the  internal.  T ^ or  enmity 
which  it  bears  in  point  of  men  £tion*hich 
to  other  states.  The  second^ « ^ ^ 

its  component  parts,  the  go  S BuRgE: 
erned,  bear  toeachother^^^. 

The  first  part  of 

their  relation  as  friends,  mak 

ure  in  history  that,  I a“  „/which  to  «P*° 
hut  little  matter  on  wu  t0  its 
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STATES. 


protection  granted  in  emergent  danger;  the 
mutual  return  of  kindness  and  civility,  would 
afford  a very  ample  and  very  pleasing  subject 
for  history.  But,  alas!  all  the  history  of  all 
times,  concerning  all  nations,  does  not  afford 
matter  enough  to  fill  ten  pages,  though  it  should 
be  spun  out  by  the  wire-drawing  amplification 
of  a Guicciardini  himself.  The  glaring  side  is 
that  of  enmity.  Burke: 

Vitidic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

All  direction  of  public  humour  and  opinion 
must  originate  in  a few.  Perhaps  a good  deal 
of  that  humour  and  opinion  must  be  owing  to 
such  direction.  Events  supply  material ; times 
furnish  dispositions;  but  conduct  alone  can  bring 
them  to  bear  to  any  useful  purpose.  I never  yet 
knew  an  instance  of  any  general  temper  in  the 
nation  that  might  not  have  been  tolerably  well 
traced  to  some  particular  persons.  If  things  are 
left  to  themselves,  it  is  my  clear  opinion  that  a 
nation  may  slide  down  fair  and  softly  from  the 
highest  point  of  grandeur  and  prosperity  to  the 
lowest  state  of  imbecility  and  meanness,  with- 
out any  one’s  marking  a particular  period  in  this 
declension,  without  asking  a question  about  it, 
or  in  the  least  speculating  on  any  of  the  innu- 
merable acts  which  have  stolen  in  this  silent  and 
insensible  revolution.  Every  event  so  prepares 
the  subsequent,  that,  when  it  arrives,  it  produces 
no  surprise,  nor  any  extraordinary  alarm. 

Burke: 

To  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham , 
Aug.  2 3,  1775. 


obtaining  them,  those  means  will  be  increased 
to  infinity.  This  is  true  in  all  the  parts  of 
administration,  as  well  as  in  the  whole.  If  any 
individual  were  to  decline  his  appointments,  it 
might  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  ostentatious 
ambition  oyer  unpretending  service;  it  might 
breed  invidious  comparisons;  it  might  tend  to 
destroy  whatever  little  unity  and  agreement  may 
be  found  among  ministers.  And,  after  all, 
when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his  com* 
petitors  by  a fallacious  show  of  disinterestedness, 
and  fixed  himself  in  power  by  that  means,  what 
security  is  there  that  he  would  not  change  his 
course,  and  claim  as  an  indemnity  ten  times 
more  than  he  has  given  up?  Burke: 
Speech  on  the  Rian  for  Economical  Reform . 

Feb.  11,  1780. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  those  who  attempt  to  level 
I never  equalize.  In  all  societies  consisting  of 
various  descriptions  of  citizens,  some  descrip- 
tion must  be  uppermost.  The  levellers,  there- 
fore, only  change  and  pervert  the  natural  order 
of  things:  they  load  the  edifice  of  society  by 
setting  up  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  requires  to  be  on  the  ground. 

Burke : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  Trance, 
1790. 


The  stock  of  materials  by  which  any  nation 
is  rendered  flourishing  and  prosperous  are  its 
industry,  its  knowledge  or  skill,  its  morals,  its 
execution  of  justice,  its  courage,  and  the  national 
union  in  directing  these  powers  to  one  point 
and  making  them  all  centre  in  the  public  benefit. 
Uther  than  these,  I do  not  know  and  scarcely 
can  conceive  any  means  by  which  a community 
may  flourish.  Burke  : 

Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws . 

In  all  offices  of  duty  there  is  almost  neces- 
sarily a great  neglect  of  all  domestic  affairs.  A 
person  m high  office  can  rarely  take  a view  of 
nis  family- house.  If  he  sees  that  the  state  takes 
nP  dft,nment*  the  state  must  see  that  his  affairs 
should  take  as  little. 

I will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that,  if  men 
were  willing  to  serve  in  such  situations  without 
salary,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do  it. 
Urdinary  service  must  be  secured  by  the  motives 
? ®r“™ai7  integrity.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say 
nat  that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare 
and  heroic  virtues  will  be  sure  to  have  its 
superstructure  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  cor- 
fnption.  An  honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the 
Dest  security  against  avarice  and  rapacity;  as 
n all  things  else,  a lawful  and  regulated  enjoy- 
ent  is  the  best  security  against  debauchery  and 
J£es.s*  £or  85  wealth  is  power,  so  all  power 
wm  infallibly  draw  wealth  to  itself  by  some 
eans  or  other;  and  when  men  are  left  no  way 
ascertaining  their  profits  but  by  their  means  of 


They  conceive  that  He  who  gave  our  nature 
to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue  willed  also  the 
necessary  means  of  its  perfection : He  willed, 
therefore,  the  state  : He  willed  its  connection 
with  the  source  and  original  archetype  of  all 
perfection.  They  who  are  convinced  of  this 
His  will,  which  is  the  law  of  laws  and  the  sov- 
ereign of  sovereigns,  cannot  think  it  repre- 
hensible that  this  our  corporate  fealty  and 
homage,  that  this  our  recognition  of  a signiory 
paramount,  I had  almost  said  this  oblation  of 
the  state  itself,  is  a worthy  offering  on  the  high 
altar  of  universal  praise,  should  be  performed, 
as  all  public,  solemn  acts  are  performed,  in  build- 
ings, in  music,  in  decoration,  in  speech,  in  the 
dignity  of  persons,  according  to  the  customs  of 
mankind,  taught  by  their  nature, — that  is,  with 
modest  splendour,  with  unassuming  state,  with 
mild  majesty  and  sober  pomp.  Burke  : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

The  Eastern  politicians  never  do  anything 
without  the  opinion  of  the  astrologers  on  the 
fortunate  moment . They  are  in  the  right,  if 
they  can  do  no  better;  for  the  opinion  of  fortune 
is  something  towards  commanding  it.  States- 
men of  a more  judicious  prescience  look  for  the 
fortunate  moment  too ; but  they  seek  it,  not  in 
the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  planets,  but 
in  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  men  and 
things.  These  form  their  almanac. 

Burke: 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly, 

1791. 

A more  mischievous  idea  cannot  exist,  than 
that  any  degree  of  wickedness,  violence,  and 
oppression  may  prevail  in  a country,  that  the 
mast  abominable,  murderous,  and  exterminating 
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rebellions  may  rage  in  it,  or  the  most  atrocioifc 
and  bloody  tyranny  may  domineer,  and  that  no 
neighbouring  power  can  take  cognizance  of 
either,  or  afford  succour  to  the  miserable  suf- 
ferers. Burke : 

Letter  to  Lord  Grenville , Aug.  1 8,  1792. 

I am  not  of  opinion  that  the  race  of  men  and 
the  commonwealths  they  create,  like  the  bodies 
of  individuals,  grow  effete,  and  languid,  and 
bloodless,  and  ossify  by  the  necessities  of  their 
own  conformation,  and  the  fatal  operation  of 
longevity  and  time.  These  analogies  between 
bodies  natural  and  politic,  though  they  may 
sometimes  illustrate  arguments,  furnish  no  argu- 
ments of  themselves.  They  are  but  too  often 
used  under  colour  of  a specious  philosophy  to 
find  apologies  for  the  despair  of  laziness  and 
pusillanimity,  and  to  excuse  the  want  of  all 
manly  efforts,  when  the  exigencies  of  our  coun- 
try call  for  them  more  loudly.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  Mr.  W.  Elliot , 1795. 

I am  not  quite  of  the  mind  of  those  specu- 
lators who  seem  assured  that  necessarily,  and 
by  the  constitution  of  things,  all  states  have  the 
same  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepi- 
tude that  are  found  in  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose them.  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  furnish 
similitudes  to  illustrate  or  to  adorn  than  supply 
analogies  from  whence  to  reason.  The  objects 
which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  an  an- 
alogy are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  ex- 
istence. Individuals  are  physical  beings  subject 
to  laws  universal  and  invariable.  The  imme- 
diate cause  acting  in  these  laws  may  be  obscure ; 
the  general  results  are  certain  subjects  of  cer- 
tain calculation.  But  commonwealths  are  not 
physical,  but  moral  essences.  They  are  artificial 
combinations,  and,  in  their  proximate  efficient 
cause,  the  arbitrary  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  necessarily  influence  the  stability  of  that 
kind  of  work  made  by  that  kind  of  agent. 

Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  I.,  1796. 

Men  are  not  tied  to  one  another  by  papers  and 
6eals.  They  are  led  to  associate  by  resemblances, 
by  conformities,  by  sympathies.  It  is  with  na- 
tions as  with  individuals.  Nothing  is  so  strong 
a tie  of  amity  between  nation  and  nation  as  cor- 
respondence in  laws,  customs,  manners,  and 
habits  of  life.  They  have  more  than  the  force 
of  treaties  in  themselves.  They  are  obligations 
written  in  the  heart.  They  approximate  men  to 
men  without  their  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
against  their  intentions.  The  secret,  unseen, 
but  irrefragable  bond  of  habitual  intercourse 
holds  them  together,  even  when  their  perverse 
and  litigious  nature  sets  them  to  equivocate, 
scuffle,  and  fight  about  the  terms  of  their  written 
obligations.  Burke  : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter  I., 
1796. 

The  first  duty  of  a state  is  to  provide  for  its 
own  conservation.  Until  that  point  is  secured, 
« can  preserve  and  protect  nothing  else.  But, 


if  possible,  it  has  greater  interest  in  acting  ac 
cording  to  strict  law  than  even  the  subject  him* 
self.  For  if  the  people  see  that  the  law  is  vio- 
lated to  crush  them,  they  will  certainly  despise 
the  law.  They,  or  their  party,  will  be  easily  led 
to  violate  it,  whenever  they  can,  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power.  Except  in  cases  of  direct  war, 
whenever  government  abandons  law,  it  proclaims 
anarchy.  Burke: 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey , Dee.  1790. 

A disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to 
improve,  taken  together,  would  be  my  standard 
of  a statesman.  BoRK®- 

A state  without  the  means  of  some  change  ii 


without  the  means  of  its  conservation^^ 

When  by  a cold  penury  I blast  the  abilitiesof 
a nation,  and  stunt  the  growth  of  ts  active £ 
ergies,  the  ill  I may  do  is  beyond  all  cdcato 

A nation,  to  be  great,  ought  to  be  ^mpr^ed 
in  its  increment  by  nations  ®ore  ^vl1 
itself.  COLKRII* 

Between  the  period  of  national  h°a0.^ 
complete  degeneracy  there  is  usually  an 
of  national  vanity, 

virtue  are  recounted  and  admired  wfa*  Mmg 

imitated.  The  Romans  were  never  more  proaa 

of  their  ancestors  than ?he“  * ?ecst  most 

semble  them.  From  being  the  su^denly 
high-spirited  people  in the worid  th  y 

fell  i“to  the  .amest  and  roost^ed^: 

Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  tres. 
Sect.  VI. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  ingene^,  ^ geek 
make  a nation  perceive  anything  as  , f 
its  own  interest,  in  any  manner  bu^s  1^ 
fathers  have  opined  and  acted. 

Two  foundations  bear  up  all  P*'1' 
the  one,  inclination  whereby  *1 
sociable  life;  the  other  an .order ^ 
touching  the  manner  °f  their  u fc 

together:  the  latter  is  that  which  we^ 
law  of  a commonweal.  . 

It  is  no  impossiblethingfor^byanw^ 

sight  in  some  one  actor  treaty  awaythem- 
their  potent  opposites,  utterly  to  cast 
selves  forever.  ^ 

I shall  easily  grant  that  wteUons^ 

are  a main  cause  of  **££^0,  UW>- 
wealths.  " lasses 

These  men  came  from  n*‘,1]^«1ytonislied 
which  had,  till  then,  au  laymen ; ft 

ministers  of  state.  They  w ^ they  *erJ 
they  were  all  men  of  lea™ing  not  membefi  of 
all  men  of  peace.  They  werenotm  fl0 
the  aristocracy.  They  in  incrSf  no  for* 
large  domains,  no  armies  o such 

fied  castles.  Yet.  they  w^enoth*  , 

as  those  whom  pnnces,  jeal  forged 

nobility,  have  sometimes  raised  trom 
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cobblers’  stalls  to  the  highest  situations.  They 
were  all  gentlemen  by  birth.  They  had  all  re- 
ceived a liberal  education.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  they  were  all  members  of  the  same 
university.  The  two  great  national  seats  of 
learning  had  even  then  acquired  the  characters 
which  they  still  retain.  In  intellectual  activity, 
and  in  readiness  to  admit  improvements,  the 
superiority  was  then,  as  it  has  ever  since  been, 
on  the  side  of  the  less  ancient  and  splendid  in- 
stitution. Cambridge  had  the  honour  of  edu- 
cating those  celebrated  Protestant  Bishops  whom 
Oxford  had  the  honour  of  burning;  and  at 
Cambridge  were  formed  the  minds  of  all  those 
statesmen  to  whom  chiefly  is  to  be  attributed  the 
secure  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord  Bacon. 

But  Sir  Nicholas  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
belonged  to  a set  of  men  whom  it  is  easier  to 
describe  collectively  than  separately,  whose 
minds  were  formed  by  one  system  of  discipline, 
who  belonged  to  one  rank  in  society,  to  one 
university,  to  one  party,  to  one  sect,  to  one  ad- 
ministration, and  who  resembled  each  other  so 
much  in  talents,  in  opinions,  in  habits,  in  for- 
tunes, that  one  character,  we  had  almost  said  one 
life,  may,  to  a considerable  extent,  serve  for 
them  all. 

They  were  the  first  generation  of  statesmen 
•*y  profession  that  England  produced. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Lord  Bacon , July,  1837. 

Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  or- 
dained for  every  country  which  is  connected, 
but  not  incorporated,  with  another  country  of 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  she  was,  during  more  than  a 
century,  really  treated  in  many  respects  as  a 
subject  province.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

The  worth  of  a state,  in  the  long  run,  is  the 
worth  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

J.  Stuart  Mill. 

I shall  believe  that  there  cannot  be  a more 
ill-boding  sign  to  a nation,  than  when  the  inhab- 
itants, to  avoid  insufferable  grievances  at  home, 
are  enforced  by  heaps  to  forsake  their  native 
country.  Milton. 

A state  would  be  happy  where  philosophers 
were  kings  or  kings  were  philosophers. 

Plato. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious  a secret  and 
irresistible  power  countermands  their  deepest 
projects,  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their 
most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a 
curse*  South. 

When  the  corruption  of  men’s  manners,  by 
the  habitual  improvement  of  this  vicious  prin- 
clP/e>  comes,  from  persona],  to  be  general  and 
universal,  so  as  to  diffuse  and  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  community,  it  naturally  and  directly 
tends  to  the  ruin  and  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment where  it  so  prevails.  South. 

43 


Though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a 
commonwealth  beyond  the  decree  of  heaven,  or 
the  date  of  its  nature,  any  more  than  human 
life  beyond  the  strength  of  the  seminal  virtue, 
yet  we  may  manage  a sickly  constitution,  and 
preserve  a strong  one.  Swift. 

Temperance,  industry,  and  a public  spirit, 
running  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
in  Holland,  hath  preserved  an  infant  common- 
wealth of  a sickly  constitution,  through  so  many 
dangers  as  a much  more  healthy  one  could 
never  have  struggled  against  without  those  ad- 
vantages.  Swift. 

If  we  would  suppose  a ministry  where  every 
single  person  was  of  distinguished  piety,  and  all 
great  officers  of  state  and  law  diligent  in  choos- 
ing persons  who  in  their  several  subordinations 
would  be  obliged  to  follow  the  examples  of 
their  superiors,  the  empire  of  irreligion  would 
be  soon  destroyed.  Swift. 

The  ruin  of  a state  is  generally  preceded  by 
an  universal  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  con- 
tempt of  religion,  which  is  entirely  our  case  at 
present.  Swift. 

Revolutions  of  state,  many  times,  make  way 
for  new  institutions  and  forms;  and  often  deter- 
mine  in  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Commonwealths  w'ere  nothing  more  in  their 
original  but  free  cities ; though  sometimes,  by 
force  of  order  and  discipline  they  have  extended 
themselves  into  mighty  dominions. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  command  in  war  is  given  to  the  strong- 
est, or  to  the  bravest ; and  in  peace,  taken  up 
and  exercised  by  the  boldest. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
Nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all. 
Religion  and  Morality  enjoin  this  conduct ; and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it  ? It  will  be  worthy  of  a free,  enlightened, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  a great  Nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
such  a plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a steady  ad- 
herence to  it  ? Can  it  be  that  Providence  has 
not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a Nation 
with  its  Virtue  ? The  experiment,  at  least, 
is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  en- 
nobles human  nature.  Alas ! is  it  rendered 
impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

Washington  : 

Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States. 

Without  a humble  imitation  of  the  divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  we  can  nevex 
hope  to  be  a happy  nation.  Washington. 
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STOICS. 

It  being  the  doctrine  of  that  sect  [Stoic]  that 
a wise  man  should  be  impassionate. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

So  large  a part  of  human  life  passes  in  a state 
contrary  to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  moral  instruction  is  the  art 
of  bearing  calamities ; and  such  is  the  certainty 
of  evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
furnish  his  mind  with  those  principles  that  may 
enable  him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and 
propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  that  boasted 
to  have  carried  this  necessary  science  to  the 
highest  perfection  were  the  Stoics,  or  scholars 
of  Zeno,  whose  wild  enthusiastic  virtue  pre- 
tended to  an  exemption  from  the  sensibilities  of 
unenlightened  mortals,  and  who  proclaimed 
themselves  exalted,  by  the  doctrines  of  their 
sect,  above  the  reach  of  those  miseries  which 
embitter  life  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
therefore  removed  pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends, 
exile,  and  violent  death,  from  the  catalogue  of 
evils;  and  passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a kind 
of  irreversible  decree,  by  which  they  forbade 
them  to  be  counted  any  longer  among  the 
objects  of  terror  or  anxiety,  or  to  give  disturb- 
ance to  the  tranquillity  of  a wise  man. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  132. 

The  only  persons  amongst  the  heathens  who 
sophisticated  nature  and  philosophy  were  the 
Stoics ; who  affirmed  a fatal,  unchangeable  con- 
catenation of  causes,  reaching  even  to  the  elicite 
acts  of  man’s  will.  South. 

The  Stoics  looked  upon  all  passions  as  sinful 
defects  and  irregularities,  as  so  many  deviations 
from  right  reason ; making  passion  to  be  only 
another  name  for  perturbation.  SOUTH. 

The  Stoics  held  a fatality,  and  a fixed,  unalter- 
able course  of  events ; but  then  they  held  also 
that  they  fell  out  by  a necessity  emergent  from 
and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  which 
God  himself  could  not  alter.  South. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants 
by  lopping  off  our  desires  is  like  cutting  off 
our  feet  when  we  want  shoes.  Swift. 


STORY-TELLING. 

A knowledge  of  the  success  which  stories 
will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a turn 
of  surprise,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters 
of  some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  char- 
acters of  others.  There  is  a set  of  men  who 
outrage  truth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a 
manner  of  telling  it ; who  overleap  the  line  of 
probability  that  they  may  be  seen  to  move  out 
of  the  common  road ; and  endeavour  only  to 
make  their  hearers  stare  by  imposing  upon  them 
with  a kind  of  nonsense  against  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  or  such  a heap  of  wonders  told  upon 


their  own  knowledge  as  it  is  not  likely  one 
man  should  have  ever  met  with. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  536. 

I shall  close  this  paper  with  a remark  upon 
such  as  are  egotists  in  conversation : these  are 
generally  the  vain  or  shallow  part  of  mankind, 
people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when 
they  have  nothing  else  in  them.  There  is  one 
kind  of  egotists  which  is  very  common  in  the 
world,  though  I do  not  remember  that  any 
writer  has  taken  notice  of  them : I mean  those 
empty  conceited  fellows  who  repeat,  as  sayings 
of  their  own  or  some  of  their  particular  fnends, 
several  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were 
born,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed 
in  the  world  has  heard  a hundred  times  over. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  502. 

Avoid  stories,  unless  short,  pointed,  and  quite 
itropos.  “ He  who  deals  in  them,”  says  Switt, 

‘ must  either  have  a very  large  stock,  or  a good 
nemory,  or  must  often  change  his  C0I|JW 
Some  have  a set  of  them  hung  together  ke 
anions : they  take  possession  of  the  converse 
ay  an  early  introduction  of  one;  and  then  yo 
must  have  the  whole  rope , and  there  is  an 
rvf  everything  else,  perhaps,  for  that  meeting, 
ffio^yoi  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times 

^^k  often,  but  not  long.  The  talent  of 
haranguing  in  private  company  IS’“SW 

Bishop  George  Horne. 

Olla  Podrida,  bo.  7- 

’Tis  a great  imperfection,  and  what  I hav« 
observ’d  in  several  of  my  intimate  fnend  , j 
as  their  memories  supply  them  wtfh 
and  entire  review  of  things,  denve  ^ 
tives  from  so  remote  a fountain, 
them  with  so  many  important  «rc  * they 
that  though  the  story  be  good  J 

make  a shift  to  spoil  it; 
are  either  to  curse  the  strength  0 Bct 

or  the  weakness  of  them  He™"';;  ' ^ 
above  all,  old  men,  who  yet  rel“?  ' hsve 
of  things  past,  and  forget  how  comJny  for 
told  them,  are  the  most  dangers > 
this  fault;  and  I have  known  stones 
mouth  of  a man  of  very  veIJ 

very  pleasant  in  themselves 

troublesome  by  being  a 

over  and  over  agmm  ^ jd  ch.  i«- 

I could  not  but  reflect  with  my*«.  “J  Jd 
going  out,  upon  the  talkahv r 0f  |Lfr 

men,  and  the  little  figure  which  that  pa  ^ 
makes  in  one  who  canaoteniply  him 
propensity  in  discourses  wh.ch , wouk * ^ 

venerable.  I must  own.  .t 
ancholy  in  company,  whenl  » 'dt)iatont 
begin  a story ; and  have  often  observe  # 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  J ' es  every  time  he 

and-twenty,  gathers  circumst  Canterbury 

tells  it,  until  it  grows  g threescore, 

tale  of  two  hours  by  that  ****£*  ^ 

Sir  R.  Steele:  latter, 
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But  it  is  not  only  public  places  of  resort,  but 
private  clubs,  and  conversations  over  a bottle, 
that  are  infested  with  this  loquacious  kind  of 
animal,  especially  with  that  species  which  I 
comprehend  under  the  name  of  a story-teller. 
I would  earnestly  desire  these  gentlemen  to 
consider  that  no  point  of  wit  or  mirth  at  the 
end  of  a story  can  atone  for  the  half-hour  that 
has  been  lost  before  they  come  at  it.  I would 
likewise  lay  it  home  to  their  serious  considera- 
tion, whether  they  think  that  every  man  in  the 
company  has  not  a right  to  speak  as  well  as 
themselves?  and  whether  they  do  not  think 
they  are  invading  another  man's  property  when 
they  engross  the  time  which  should  be  divided 
equally  amongst  the  company  to  their  own  pri- 
vate use  ? 

What  makes  this  evil  the  much  greater  in 
conversation  is,  that  these  humdrum  compan- 
ions seldom  endeavour  to  wind  up  their  narra- 
tions into  a point  of  mirth  or  instruction,  which 
might  make  some  amends  for  the  tediousness 
of  them ; but  think  they  have  a right  to  tell  any- 
thing that  has  happened  within  their  memory. 
They  look  upon  matter  of  fact  to  be  a sufficient 
foundation  for  a story,  and  give  us  a long  ac- 
count of  things,  not  because  they  are  entertaining 
or  surprising,  but  because  they  are  true. 

My  ingenious  kinsman,  Mr.  Humphry  Wag- 
staff,  used  to  say  “ the  life  of  man  is  too  short 
for  a story-teller.” 

Methusalem  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling 
what  o’clock  it  was;  but  as  for  us  post-diluvians, 
we  ought  to  do  everything  in  haste ; and  in  our 
speeches,  as  well  as  actions,  remember  that  our 
time  is  short.  A man  that  talks  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  together  in  company,  if  I meet  him 
frequently,  takes  up  a great  part  of  my  span.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  reckoned  the  eight- 
and-fortieth  part  of  a day,  a day  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  part  of  a year,  and  a year  the 
threescore  and  tenth  part  of  life.  By  this  moral 
arithmetic,  supposing  a man  to  be  in  the  talking 
world  one-third  part  of  the  day,  whoever  gives 
another  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  hearing  makes 
him  a sacrifice  of  more  than  the  four  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  his  conversable  life. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler,  No.  264. 

Story-telling  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable 
defects, — frequent  repetition  and  being  soon 
exhausted ; so  that  whoever  values  this  gift  in 
himself  has  need  of  a good  memory,  and  ought 
frequently  to  shift  his  company.  Swift. 


STUDIES. 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects;  the  very 
naming  of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into 
raillery.  ADDISON. 

A man,  groundly  learned  already,  may  take 
much  profit  himself  in  using  by  epitome  to 
draw  other  men’s  works,  for  his  own  memory 
take,  into  shorter  room. 

Roger  Ascham. 


Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  ability.  Their  chief  use  foi  delight  is  in 
privateness  and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  dis- 
course ; and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and 
disposition  of  business:  for  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one 
by  one : but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots 
and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those 
who  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too  much  for  orna- 
ment is  affectation ; to  make  judgment  wholly 
by  their  rules  is  the  humour  of  a scholar : they 
perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience : 
for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that 
need  pruning  by  study;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 

Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men 
admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them : for  they 
teach  not  their  own  use ; but  that  is  a wisdom 
without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  obser- 
vation. 

Lord  Bacon:  Essay  LI.,  Of  Studies. 

Let  thy  studies  be  free  as  thy  thoughts  and 
contemplations  : but  fly  not  only  upon  the  wings 
of  imagination ; join  sense  unto  reason,  and 
experiment  unto  speculation,  and  so  give  life 
unto  embryon  thoughts  and  verities  yet  in  their 
chaos.  . . . And  therefore,  rather  than  to  swell 
the  leaves  of  learning  by  fruitless  repetitions,  to 
sing  the  same  song  in  all  ages,  nor  adventure 
at  essays  beyond  the  attempt  of  others,  many 
would  be  content  that  some  would  write  like 
Helmont  or  Paracelsus;  and  be  willing  to  en- 
dure the  monstrosity  of  some  opinions  for  divers 
singular  notions  requiting  such  aberrations. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Christian  Morals , Pt.  II.,  v. 

But  amongst  these  exercises,  or  recreations  of 
the  mind  within  doors,  there  is  none  so  general, 
so  aptly  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit 
and  proper  to  expel  idleness  and  melancholy, 
as  that  of  Study  : Studia  senectutem  oblectant, 
adolescentiam  alunt,  secundas  res  omant,  ad- 
versis  perfugiam  et  solatium  preebant,  domi  de- 
lectant,  &c.  [Study  is  the  delight  of  old  age, 
the  support  of  youth,  the  ornament  of  pros- 
perity, the  solace  and  refuge  of  adversity,  the 
comfort  of  domestic  life,  &c.]  : find  the  rest  in 
Tully  pro  Archia  Poeta. 

Robert  Burton  : 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Is  it  asked,  How  can  the  labouring  man  find 
time  for  self-culture  ? I answer  that,  An  earnest 
purpose  finds  time,  or  makes  time.  It  seizes  on 
spare  moments,  and  turns  fragments  to  golden 
account.  A man  who  follows  his  calling  with 
industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings  eco- 
nomically, will  always  have  some  portion  of 
the  day  at  command.  And  it  is  astonishing 
how  fruitful  of  improvement  a short  season  be- 
comes when  eagerly  seized  and  faithfully  used. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  those  who  have 
the  most  time  at  their  disposal  profit  by  it  the 
least.  A single  hour  in  the  day  steadily  giver 
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to  the  pursuit  of  some  interesting  subject  bnngs 
unexpected  accumulations  of  knowledge. 

W.  Ellery  Channing. 

It  is  a shameful  thing  to  be  weary  of  inquiry 
when  what  we  search  for  is  excellent. 

Cicero. 

He  that  studies  books  alone  will  know  how 
things  ought  to  be ; and  he  that  studies  men 
will  know  how  things  are. 

Colton  : Lac  on,  Preface. 

Every  truth  has  relation  to  some  other.  And 
we  should  try  (o  write  the  facts  of  our  knowl- 
edge so  as  to  see  them  in  their  several  bearings. 
This  we  do  when  we  frame  them  into  a system. 
To  do  so  legitimately,  we  must  begin  by  analysis 
and  end  with  synthesis.  Fleming. 

The  intellectual  husbandry  is  a goodly  field, 
and  it  is  the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to 
sow  it  with  trifles.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  labour  of  intellectual  research  resembles 
and  exceeds  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  the  consciousness  of  overcoming  a 
formidable  obstacle,  or  of  lighting  on  some 
happy  discovery,  gives  all  the  enjoyment  of  a 
conquest,  without  those  corroding  reflections  by 
which  the  latter  must  be  impaired.  Can  we 
doubt  that  Archimedes,  who  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  contemplations  as  not  to  be  diverted  by  the 
sacking  of  his  native  city,  and  was  killed  in  the 
very  act  of  meditating  a mathematical  theorem, 
did  not,  when  he  exclaimed  evprjtta ! tvprjKa  1 I 
have  found  it ! I have  found  it ! feel  a trans- 
port as  genuine  as  was  ever  experienced  after 
the  most  brilliant  victory  ? 

Robert  Hall  : 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes. 

Things  more  secret  than  can  be  discerned  by 
every  man’s  present  conceit,  without  some 
deeper  discourse  and  judgment. 

Hooker. 

The  greater  part  of  students  are  not  born 
with  abilities  to  construct  systems,  or  advance 
knowledge;  nor  can  have  any  hope  beyond 
that  of  becoming  intelligent  hearers  in  the 
schools  of  art,  of  being  able  to  comprehend 
what  others  discover,  and  to  remember  what 
others  teach.  Even  those  to  whom  Providence 
hath  allotted  greater  strength  of  understanding 
can  expect  only  to  improve  a single  science. 
In  every  other  part  of  learning  they  must  be 
content  to  follow  opinions  which  they  are  not 
able  to  examine ; and  even  in  that  which  they 
claim  peculiarly  as  their  own  can  seldom  add 
more  than  some  small  particle  of  knowledge  to 
the  hereditary  stock  devolved  to  them  from 
ancient  times,  the  collective  labour  of  a thou- 
sand intellects. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  121. 

Study  is  the  bane  of  boyhood,  the  aliment  of 
youth,  the  indulgence  of  manhood,  and  the  re- 
storative of  old  age.  W.  S.  Landor  : 

Pericles  and  Aspasia  ( Cleone ). 


In  learning,  little  should  be  proposed  to  the 
mind  at  once ; and  that  being  fully  mastered, 
proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  un- 
known, simple  unperplexed  proposition. 

* LOCKE. 

The  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its 
power  either  is  disabled  for  the  future,  or  else 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  waror. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  oppose  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either 
side.  He  that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  tne 
pursuit  of  knowledge  will  gather  what  lights  he 
can  from  either. 


All  who  would  study  with  advantage,  in  any 
art  whatsoever,  ought  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  reading  of  some  sure  and  «*»>« 
oftentimes  over:  for  to  read  many  books pr 
duceth  confusion,  rather  than  learning, 
those  who  dwell  everywhere  are  nc.t  sny.toe 
at  home.  Luther:  TaUt-TiU. 

Strive,  while  improving  your  one  talent  t» 
enrich  your  whole  capttal  M 

of  every  one 


Those  morning  haunts  are  where 
be,  at  home ; not  sleeping,  or  c°nc°dclstigrri 
surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast.butupan^ 
in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  beiu^ 
men  to  labour,  or  to  devotion , J » 
oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  mi  ^ 
tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  ca 
be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weaiy.orrn  ry 
have  its  full  fraught  ^ }„  Smalyn,m 

Beholding  the 

the  quiet  and  still  air  of  de  lg  MiltoN. 

his  studies,  I think 
that 


As  in  a man’s  life,  so  in  . the 

it  is  the  most  beau ti h° pleasure 
world,  so  to  mmgle  gray,ty  ^ tn  P0  i ^ 


the  one  may  not  sink  into  — - 'p^y. 

other  rise  up  into  wantonness. 

How  fit  is  this  retreat  for  n(J  have 

Any  one  that  sees  it  will  ow  e wjth  ih<* 

chosen  a more  likely  place  to  converse  ^ 


chosen 
dead  in. 


There  is  no  study  that  is  not  capabj*  0 
lighting  us  after  a little  application  popE 

As  the  soil,  however  rich  1^ge^Sd>,h- 
productive  without  culture»  d ce  good  fruit- 
out  cultivation,  can  never  p Seneca. 

I remember  to  have  ceiSdn  painterSj 

say,  “ There  are  certain  faces  f Jccertain  po  * 
as  well  as  certain  subjecte  or  ^ . and„o 
This  is  as  true  in  the  choice  o ^ ]l!y  wel 
one  will  ever  relish  an  author  tftoro 
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who  would  not  have  been  fit  company  for  that 
author,  had  they  lived  at  the  same  time.  All 
others  are  mechanics  in  learning,  and  take  the 
sentiments  of  writers  like  waiting-servants,  who 
report  what  passed  at  their  master’s  table,  but 
debase  every  thought  and  expression,  for  want 
of  the  air  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  173. 

A well-judging  man  will  open  his  trunk-line 
c»f  study  in  such  a direction  that,  while  habitu- 
ally adhering  to  it,  he  may  enjoy  a ready  access 
to  such  other  fields  of  knowledge  as  are  most 
nearly  related  to  it.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not: 
for  your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and 
your  studies,  are  very  valuable  ; and  it  is  a thou- 
sand pities  to  see  a diligent  and  hopeful  person 
spend  himself  in  gathering  cockle-shells  and 
little  pebbles,  in  telling  sands  upon  the  shores, 
and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study 
that  which  is  profitable,  that  which  will  make 
you  useful  to  churches  and  commonwealths, 
mat  which  will  make  you  desirable  and  wise. 
Only  I shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  learning 
there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligion : there  is  mint  and  cummin,  and  there 
are  the  weighty  things  of  the  law;  so  there 
are  studies  more  and  less  useful,  and  every- 
thing that  is  useful  will  be  required  in  its  time : 
and  I may  in  this  also  use  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  “ These  things  ought  you  to 
look  after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unre- 
garded.” But  your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the 
things  of  God  and  of  religion,  in  holiness  and 

w‘s^om>  remembering  the  saying  of  Origen, 

“ That  the  knowledge  that  arises  from  goodness 
is  something  that  is  more  certain  and  more  di- 
vine than  all  demonstration,”  than  all  other 
learnings  of  the  world.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind,  conversation 
grace ; the  first  apt  to  give  stitfness,  the  other 
suppleness.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Study  dc'.ains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  oc- 
currence of  something  new,  which  may  grate- 
fully stnke  the  imagination. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

When  two  or  three  sciences  are  pursued  at 
he  same  time,  if  one  of  them  be  dry,  as  logic, 
let  another  be  more  entertaining,  to  secure  the 
mind  from  weariness.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Every  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a 
superficial  scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  there 
is  no  necessity  for  every  man  of  learning  to 
enter  into  their  difficulties  and  deep  recesses. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

. Th°se  who  contemplate  only  the  fragments  or 
pieces  of  science  dispersed  in  short  unconnected 
rjsc°u*'ses  can  never  survey  an  entire  body  of 
nmth,  but  must  always  view  it  as  deformed  and 
dismembered.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreason - 
r ^efPlse  systematic  learning ; whereas  our 
where  had  a just  value  for  regularity  and  sys- 
tems-  Dr.  I.  Watts. 
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“ Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  ability.”  [Bacon’s  Essay,  Of  Studies.]  We 
should,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  corn-fields 
of  our  minds,  but  the  pleasure-grounds  also. 
Every  faculty  and  every  study,  however  worth- 
less they  may  be,  when  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  God, — however  debased  and  polluted 
when  devoted  to  the  service  of  sin,— become 
ennobled  and  sanctified  when  directed,  by  one 
whose  constraining  motive  is  the  love  of  Christ, 
towards  a good  object.  Let  not  the  Christian 
then  think  “scorn  of  the  pleasant  land.”  That 
land  is  the  field  of  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture,—of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its  depart- 
' ments, — of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion. 
Every  part  of  it  may  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage, as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed 
upon  God’s  peculiar  people.  They  were  not 
commanded  to  let  it  lie  waste,  as  incurably  pol- 
luted by  the  abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants ; 
but  to  cultivate  it,  and  dwell  in  it,  living  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  its 
choicest  fruits  to  the  Lord  their  God. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added 
some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  study : how  books 
are  to  be  chewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested. 
For,  besides  inattentive  readers,  who  measure 
their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to 
read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as  to  get  by  heart 
the  words  of  a book,  without  realiy  studying 
it  at  all ; that  is,  without  employing  the  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Studies. 

One  very  useful  precept  for  students  is,  never 
to  remain  long  puzzling  out  any  difficulty  ; but 
lay  the  book  and  the  subject  aside,  and  return  to 
it  some  hours  after,  or  next  day ; after  having 
turned  the  attention  to  something  else.  Some- 
times a person  will  weary  his  mind  for  several 
hours  in  some  efforts  (which  might  have  been 
spared)  to  make  out  some  difficulty,  and  next 
day,  when  he  returns  to  the  subject,  will  find  it 
quite  easy.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Studies. 
Always  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overcoming  of 
a difficulty,  not  to  long-continued  study  after  you 
have  once  got  bewildered,  but  to  repeated  trials 
at  intervals.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the 
student  of  any  science  or  art  should  not  only 
distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  language 
and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  but  also  learn  them 
! by  heart,  so  that  they  may  be  remembered  as 
familiarly  as  the  alphabet,  and  employed  con- 
stantly and  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Other- 
wise, technical  language  will  prove  an  encum- 
brance instead  of  an  advantage,  just  as  a suit 
of  clothes  would  be  if,  instead  of  putting  them 
on  and  wearing  them,  one  should  carry  them 
about  in  his  hands.  WHATELY : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 
Neglect  not,  then,  any  of  the  advantages  of 
intellectual  cultivation  which  God’s  providence 
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has  placed  within  your  reach ; nor  think  scorn 
of  that  pleasant  land,  and  prefer  wandering  by 
choice  in  the  barren  wilderness  of  ignorance ; 
but  let  the  intellect  which  God  has  endowed  you 
with  be  cultivated  as  a servant  to  Him,  and  then 
it  will  be,  not  a master,  but  a useful  servant,  to 
yQU>  Whately  ' 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Custom 
and  Education. 

There  is  no  business,  no  vocation  whatever, 
which  will  not  permit  a man,  who  has  an  incli- 
nation, to  give  a little  time  every  day  to  the 
studies  of  his  youth.  Wyttenbach. 


STUPIDITY. 

For  of  a truth  stupidity  is  strong — most  strong, 
as  the  poet  Schiller  sings,  “ Against  stupidity  the 
very  gods  fight  unvictorious.”  There  is.  in  it 
a placid  inexhaustibility — a calm  viscous  infini- 
tude— which  will  baffle  even  the  gods, — which 
will  say  calmly,  “ Try  all  your  lightnings  here : 
see  whether  I cannot  quench  them.” 

Carlyle. 


STYLE. 

I must  in  the  next  place  observe  that,  when 


way  of  writing  which  is  perfectly  conformable 
with  that  extraordinary  character  we  find  of  her 
in  the  remarks  of  those  great  critics  who  were 
conversant  with  her  works  when  they  were 
entire.  One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them 
that  she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thought* 
without  descending  to  those  little  points,  con- 
ceits, and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many  of  oui 
modern  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  223. 

To  have  a true  relish  and  form  a right  judg- 
ment of  a description,  a man  should  be  born 
with  a good  imagination,  and  must  have  weu 
weighed  the  force  and  energy  that  lie  m the 
several  words  of  a language,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  which  are  most 
pressive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  wh*  addi 

tional  strength  and  beauty  theyareca^bleo 

receiving  from  conjunction  wiUi  others.  W 
fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retain  the  pnnt  of  those 
images  it  hath  received  from  outward  object* 
an? the  judgment  discerning,  1 to  know  what 
expressions  are  most  proper  to  clothe  an 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  417- 

No  periodical  writer,  who  always  mrintaios 
his  gravity,  and  does  not  sometimes  sacrifice  t 
the  graces,  must  expect  to  be  in  v 
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our  thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they  are  often 
obscured  by  the  sounding  phrases,  hard  meta- 
phors, and  forced  expressions  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  Shakspeare  is  often  very  faulty  in 
this  particular. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  39. 

I know  nothing  which  more  shows  the  essen- 
tial and  inherent  perfection  of  simplicity  of 
thought,  above  that  which  I call  the  Gothic 
manner  of  writing,  than  this,  that  the  first 
pleases  all  kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter  only 
■uch  as  have  formed  to  themselves  a wrong 
artificial  taste  upon  little  fanciful  authors  and 
writers  of  epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton, 
so  far  as  the  language  of  their  poems  is  under- 
stood, will  please  a reader  of  plain  common 
sense,  who  would  neither  relish  nor  comprehend 
an  epigram  of  Martial  or  a poem  of  Cowley ; 
so,  on  the  contrary,  an  ordinary  song  or  ballad 
that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people  can- 
not fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not 
unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by  their  affec- 
tation or  ignorance ; and  the  reason  is  plain, 
because  the  same  paintings  of  nature  which 
recommend  it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader  will 
appear  beautiful  to  the  most  refined. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  70. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a well-written 
book,  compared  with  its  rivals  and  antagonists, 
Is  like  Moses’s  serpent,  that  immediately  swal- 
lowed up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  101. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  thex^e 
is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as 
those  of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a taste  of  her 


time. 


Claudios  ...  has  run  his  descnpUon  i*  ^ 
most  wretched  fustian.  ADDIS0 


must  

Bring  his  style 

such  firm  fastness  in  Latin,  as  in 

An  honest  man  will  often  uttet 

cal  expression;  a confused  man  my 
ambiguous  ones  without  any  g°- 

I have  formerly  given 
of  Mr.  Addison’s  sty'*  full  of  those 

and  unaffected,  easy  and  P°  ’ . diffuses  over 
graces  which  a flowery  lmagi  Blair. 

writing, 


I must  not  step  into  Xove  nVthe  d"11 

serious  matters ; and  ye  PP . ny  chy- 

insipid  way  of  writing  practised  oj  ^ 
mists. 

Style  supposes  ui&  _ 

of  all  the  intellectual  faculties. 
man. 


Style  supposes  the  reunion  is  tfn 

’ aU  the  intellectual  faculties.  The^m^ 

It  is  one  thing  to make  an^i 
another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the 

When  substantialness  co^ine*  b°w 

fulness,  and  correctness wiffl  t ^ than  most 
can  the  language  sound  oth  q^deN. 
full  of  sweetness?  ^ 

God  gave  you  that  ““cfmate  too'1" 

and  set  it  between  your  b*  rattled  lit'  • 

your  true  meaning  to  us,  not  quulylB. 
muffin-man’s  bell. 
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Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts ; and  let  them 
be  ever  so  just,  if  your  style  is  homely,  coarse, 
and  vulgar,  they  will  appear  to  as  much  disad- 
vantage,  and  be  as  ill  received,  as  your  person, 
Uiough  ever  so  well  proportioned,  would  if 
dressed  in  rags,  dirt,  and  tatters. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

We  must  not  only  express  clearly,  but  think 
deeply ; nor  can  we  concede  to  Buffon  that  style 
alone  is  that  quality  that  will  immortalize  an 
author.  The  Essays  of  Montaigne  and  the 
Analogy  of  Butler  will  live  forever,  in  spite 
of  their  style.  Style  is  indeed  the  valet  of 
genius,  and  an  able  one  too;  but  as  the  true 
gentleman  will  appear,  even  in  rags,  so  true 
genius  will  shine,  even  through  the  coarsest 
style-  Colton  : Lacon,  Preface. 

When  I meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely 
or  converse  confusedly,  I am  apt  to  suspect  two 
things:  first,  that  such  persons  do  not  under- 
stand themselves ; and  secondly,  that  they  are 
not  worthy  of  being  understood  by  others. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery. 

Colton  : Lacon. 


Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  of 
a clear  and  flowing  style:  those  graces  which, 
from  their  presumed  facility,  encourage  all  to 
attempt  an  imitation  of  them  are  usually  the 
most  inimitable.  Colton  : Lacon. 

I have  ventured  to  give  the  whole  class  the 
appellation  of  “ the  magic-lanthom  school,”  for 
their  writings  have  the  startling  effect  of  that 
toy ; children  delight  in  it,  and  grown  people 
soon  get  tired  of  it. 

Bishop  Copleston. 

A simple,  clear,  harmonious  style,  which  taken 
as  a model  may  be  followed  without  leading 
the  novitiate  either  into  turgidity  or  obscurity. 

Cumberland. 

The  science  of  style  as  an  organ  of  thought, 
of  style  in  relation  to  the  ideas  and  feelings, 
might  be  called  the  organology  of  style. 

De  Quincey. 

Quickness  of  imagination  is  seen  in  the  inven- 
tion, fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  accuracy  in  the 
expression.  Dryden. 

If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand 
»evealed  at  first  ; and  should  you  write  under  it, 
you  cannot  avoid  some  peculiar  graces. 

Dryden. 

Some  men,  imagining  themselves  possessed 
with  a divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles 
which  are  only  puerilities.  Dryden. 

After  Chaucer  there  was  a Spenser,  a Harring- 
a.  Fmrfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were 
in  being ; and  our  numbers  were  in  their  non- 
age till  these  last  appeared.  Dryden. 

Chaucer,  I confess,  is  a rough  diamond,  and 
must  be  first  polished  ere  he  shine. 

Dryden. 


Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has 
mended  the  stories  he  has  borrowed:  though 
prose  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the 
expression  is  more  easy  when  unconfined  by 
numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and 
yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage. 

Dryden. 

He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  gross  hyperboles : he  maintains 
majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness ; he  shines, 
but  glares  not ; and  is  stately  without  ambition, 
which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.  Dryden. 

He  taxes  Lucan,  who  crowded  sentences  to- 
gether and  was  too  full  of  points. 

Dryden. 

Lucilius  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily, 
with  little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a 
time  which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from 
barbarism.  Dryden. 

Chaste  and  modest  as  he  [Persius]  is  esteemed, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  m some  places  he  is 
broad  and  fulsome.  Dryden. 

Statius,  the  best  versificator  next  Virgil,  knew 
not  how  to  design  after  him.  Dryden. 

A taste  for  plain,  strong  speech — what  is  called 
a Biblical  style — marks  the  English.  It  is  in 
Alfred,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  the 
Sagas  of  the  Northmen.  Latimer  was  homely. 
Hobbes  was  perfect  in  the  “noble  vulgar 
speech.”  Donne,  Bunyan,  Milton,  Taylor, 
Evelyn,  Pepys,  Hooker,  Cotton,  and  the  trans- 
lators, wrote  it.  How  realistic  or  materialistic 
in  treatment  of  his  subject  is  Swift ! He  de- 
scribes his  fictitious  persons  as  if  for  the  police. 
Defoe  has  no  insecurity  or  choice.  Hudibras 
has  the  same  hard  mentality,  keeping  the  truth 
at  once  to  the  senses  and  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
not  less  seen  in  poetry.  Chaucer’s  hard  paint- 
ing of  his  Canterbury  pilgrims  satisfies  the  senses 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in  their  loftiest 
ascents,  have  this  national  grip  and  exactitude 
of  mind.  This  mental  materialism  makes  the 
value  of  English  transcendental  genius;  in 
these  writers,  and  in  Herbert,  Henry  Moore, 
Donne,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  Saxon 
materialism  and  narrowness,  exalted  into  the 
sphere  of  intellect,  makes  the  very  genius  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  When  it  reaches  the 
pure  element  it  treads  the  clouds  as  securely  as 
the  adamant.  Even  in  its  elevations  materialis- 
tic, its  poetry  is  common  sense  inspired,  or  iron 
raised  to  white  heat.  R.  W.  Emerson. 

A sentence  well  couched  takes  both  the  sense 
and  the  understanding.  I love  not  those  cart- 
rope  speeches  that  are  longer  than  the  memory 
of  man  can  fathom.  Felltham. 

Images  are  very  sparingly  to  be  introduced : 
their  proper  place  is  in  poems  and  orations,  and 
their  use  is  to  move  pity  or  terror,  compassion, 
and  resentment. 

Felton  : On  the  Classics. 
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Rules  and  critical  observations  improve  a good 
genius,  where  nature  leadeth  die  way  prodded. 
K is  not  too  scrupulous:  for  that  wiU  introduce 
a stiffness  and  affectation  which  are  utterly  ab- 
horrent  from  all  good  writing.  r ELTON. 

Catullus,  though  his  lines  be  rough  and  his 
numbers  inharmonious,  I could  recommend  for 
the  softness  and  delicacy,  but  must  dedine  for 
the  looseness  of  his  thoughts.  Felton. 

Horace  hath  exposed  those  trifling  poetasters 
that  spend  themselves  in  glanng  descriptions 
and  sewing  here  and  there  some  doth  of  gold 
on  their  sackcloth.  Felton. 

Burke’s  sentences  are  pointed  at  the  end, 
instinct  with  pungent  sense  to  the  last  stable. 
Thev  are  like  a charioteer  s whip,  which  not 
only  has  a long  and  effective  lash,  but  cracks, 
and  inflicts  a still  smarter  sensation i at .the  end. 
Thev  are  like  some  serpents  of  which  I have 
heard  it  vulgarly  said,  their  life  is  the  fiercest  in 
the  tail.  JOHN  Foster:  Journal. 

There  is  nothing  in  words  and  styles  hut  suit- 
ableness that  makes  them  acceptable  and  effect- 
. Glanvill. 


We  all  know  that  an  Englishman,  if  he  will, 
is  able  to  speak  easily  and  clearly ; also  he  can, 
if  he  please,  write  in  such  a manner  as  to  send 
the  common  people  to  their  dictionaries  at  least 
once  in  every  page.  Let  him  write  Saxon,  and 
the  Saxons  understand  him;  let  him  use  Latin 
forms  that  have  been  long  in  use,  and  they  will 
also  understand  him ; but  let  him  think  proper 
to  adopt  Latin  or  Greek  expressions  which  are 
new,  or  at  all  events  new  to  the  many,  and  they 
will  be  puzzled.  We  can  all  read  with  comfort 
the  works  of  Thomas  Fuller,  Swift,  Bunyan, 
Defoe,  Franklin,  and  Cobbett;  there  sense  is 
clear,  feeling  is  homely,  and  the  writers  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding. 
But  in  Robertson,  Johnson,  and  Gibbon,  one 
word  in  every  three  is  an  alien ; and  so  an 
Englishman  who  happens  to  have,  like  Shake- 
Bpeare,  “ small  Latin  and  less  Greek”  is  by  no 
means  quite  at  home  in  their  society. 

Household  Words . 

We  may  also  observe  that  those  compositions 
which  we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  every 
man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  thought  when  divested  of  that 
elegance  of  expression  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of 
the  composition  lie  in  a point  of  wit,  it  may 
strike  at  first ; but  the  mind  anticipates  the 
thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer 
affected  by  it.  When  I read  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  the  first  line  recalls  the  whole ; and  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  I 
know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word,  in 
Catullus  has  its  merit;  and  I am  never  tired 
with  the  perusal  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run 
over  Cowley  once ; but  Parnell  after  the  fiftieth 
reading  is  as  fresh  as  at  first.  Besides,  it  is 
with  books  as  with  women,  where  a certain 


plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  more  en- 
gaging than  that  glare  of  Mint,  and  airs,  ana 
apparel,  which  may  dazzle  the  eye  but  riches 
not  the  affections.  Terence  is  a and 

bashful  beauty  to  whom  we  grant  everything 
because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose  punty 
and  nature  moke  a durable  though  »ou™ka. 
impression  on  us.  UUUE'  " f 

Uncommon  expressions  . . . 
ment  rather  than  embellishment  of  discourse. 

Sallust’s  expression  would  be  shorter  and  more 
com^actVcicero’s  more  gTaci^®”p  HurdT 

Redundancy  of  language  is neverfound«ih 
deep  reflection.  Verbiage  may  ... 

vation,  but  not  thinking.  Hewh 

says  but  little  in  proportion  »<»***£ 
selects  that  language "J“h mJner.  He 
in  the  most  explicit  and  d rea 
tries  to  compress  as  much  th l g J^an 

who  talks'' everlalti n gijTand  promise £ * 
seems  to  have  an 

crowds  so  many  words  in  e . ^asls 

always  obscures,  and  to™G. 

them.  , .t,. 

Language  is  the  dre^je*i“,|hJn, ’would  be 

noblest  men,  or  mos  gra  appropriated 

degraded  and  obscured  by  » K1  £ mt. 

to  the  gross  employment  nls  »iU  l«e 

chanics,  so  the  most  heroic  senhrne” 


chanics,  so  the  most  heroic  « ■ dlop 

their  efficacy  and l the  mort  spUn  ^ 

their  magnificence,  if  ««y  and  mJia! 

words  mouths,  and  »"• 

occasions,  debased  Dy  vuig 
laminated  by  inelegant  applies no  ^ ^ ^ 
Truth  indeed  is  always  tra  - ^ and  un. 
always  reason ; they  ha^  . that  intellectual 
alterable  value,  and  constit  t ^ ldinaybe 
gold  which  defies  destruction  , b chemtf 
fo° concealed  in  baser i„ unre- 
can  recover  it;  sense  nmy  be  but  phitoso- 

fined  and  plebeian  wordstha  ^ maybeSo 
phers  can  distinguish  U,  thcCostof 

buried  in  impurities  as  not  to  pay 
their  extraction.  ^ of  the  thoughts 

The  diction,  being  the  ven  and 

first  presents  itself  <o  the  ’nf  ectual  J , 

if  the  first  appearance  offend  prof^« 

edge  is  not  often  sought.  ___  a(  once-  the 
to  benefit  by  pleasing  must  p sadden 

pleasures  of  the  mind  P ^ devates  mud  ^ 

and  unexpected;  thatwhichived  ^ slo* 

ways  surprise.  What  itf  consciousness  ^ 
degrees  may  strike  with  ^ 

improvement,  but  will 
sense  of  pleasnre.  uftofC«*>- 

Every  language  of  a scholastic^o 

sarily  divides  deguntani.e®; 
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nature,  to  \*hom  their  own  original  rectitude 
was  in  die  p ace  of  rules,  this  delicacy  of  selec- 
tion wai  little  known  to  our  authors;  our  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a heap  of  confusion ; and 
every  man  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance 
might  offer  him. 

There  was,  therefore,  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den  no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  refined  from  the  grossness  of  domestic  use 
and  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropri- 
ated to  particular  arts.  Words  too  familiar,  or 
too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a poet.  From 
those  sounds  which  we  hear  on  small  or  on 
coarse  occasions  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong 
impressions,  or  delightful  images ; and  words  to 
which  we  are  nearly  strangers,  whenever  they 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguish  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely 
attempted : we  had  few  elegancies  or  flowers 
of  speech ; the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked 
from  the  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not 
been  joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Dry  den. 

A “barbarism”  may  be  in  one  word;  a sole- 
cism must  be  of  more.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Juice  in  language  is  less  than  blood ; for  if 
the  words  be  but  becoming  and  signifying  and 
the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juice:  but  where  that 
wanteth,  the  language  is  thin,  scarce  covering 
the  bone.  Ben  Jonson  : Discoveries. 

As  we  should  take  care  that  our  style  in 
writing  be  neither  dry  nor  empty,  we  should 
look  again  it  be  not  winding  or  wanton  with 
far-fetched  descriptions : either  is  a vice. 

Ben  Jonson. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a style  as 
others  can  depress  it;  supertax  an  and  overmuch- 
ness amplifies : it  may  be  above  faith,  but  not 
above  a mean.  Ben  Jonson. 

As  it  is  a great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter 
requires  it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  sail ; so 
to  take  it  in  and  contract  it  is  of  no  less  praise 
when  the  argument  doth  ask  it. 

Ben  Jonson. 

If  elegance  consists  in  the  choice  and  colloca- 
tion of  words,  you  have  a most  indubitable  title 
to  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper 
terms  for  the  thoughts  which  a man  would  have 
pass  from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  another. 

Locke. 

Whenever  you  have  a mind  to  elevate  your 
mind,  to  raise  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  even  to 
exceed  yourself  upon  any  subject,  think  how 
Homer  would  have  described  it,  how  Plato 
would  have  imagined  it,  and  how  Demosthenes 
would  have  expressed  it ; and  when  you  have  so 
d9*)e»  y°u  will  then,  no  doubt,  have  a standard 
which  will  raise  you  up  to  the  dignity  of  any- 
thing that  human  genius  can  aspire  to. 

Longinus. 


Propriety  of  thought  and  propriety  of  diction 
are  commonly  found  together.  Obscurity  and 
affectation  are  the  two  greatest  faults  of  style. 
Obscunty  of  expression  generally  springs  from 
confusion  of  ideas ; and  the  same  wish  to  dazzle 
at  any  cost  which  produces  affectation  in  the 
manner  of  a writer  is  likely  to  produce  sophis- 
try in  his  reasonings.  The  judicious  and  candid 
mind  of  Machiavelli  shows  itself  in  his  lumin- 
ous, manly,  and  polished  language.  The  style 
of  Montesquieu,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  in 
every  page  a lively  and  ingenious  but  an  unsound 
mind.  Every  trick  of  expression,  from  the  mys- 
terious conciseness  of  an  oracle  to  the  flippancy 
of  a Parisian  coxcomb,  is  employed  to  disguise 
the  fallacy  of  some  positions  and  the  triteness 
of  others.  Absurdities  are  brightened  into  epi- 
grams ; truisms  are  darkened  into  enigmas.  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  the  strongest  eye  can  sus- 
tain the  glare  with  which  some  parts  are  illu- 
minated, or  penetrate  the  shade  in  which  others 
are  concealed..  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Machiavelli,  March,  1827. 

The  style  which  the  Utilitarians  admire  suits 
only  those  subjects  on  which  it  is  possible  to 
reason  a priori.  It  grew  up  with  the  verbal 
sophistry  which  flourished  during  the  dark  ages. 
With  that  sophistry  it  fell  before  the  Baconian 
philosophy  in  the  day  of  the  great  deliverance 
of  the  human  mind.  The  inductive  method  not 
only  endured  but  required  greater  freedom  ot 
diction.  It  was  impossible  to  reason  from  phe- 
nomena up  to  principles,  to  mark  slight  shades 
of  difference  in  quality,  or  to  estimate  the  com- 
parative effect  of  two  opposite  considerations  be- 
tween which  there  was  no  common  measure,  by 
means  of  the  naked  and  meagre  jargon  of  the 
schoolmen.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Mill's  Essay  on  Government , March,  1829. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes 
even  agreeable,  when  the  manner,  though  vici- 
ous, is  natural.  Few  readers,  for  example, 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism  of 
Milton  or  of  Burke.  But  a mannerism  which 
does  not  sit  easy  on  the  mannerist,  which  has 
been  adopted  on  principle,  and  which  can  be 
sustained  only  by  constant  effort,  is  always 
offensive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  style  are  so 
familiar  to  all  our  readers  and  have  been  so 
often  burlesqued  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
point  them  out.  It  is  well  known  that  he  made 
less  use  than  any  other  eminent  writer  of  those 
strong  plain  words,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman- 
French,  of  which  the  roots  lie  in  the  inmost 
depths  of  our  language;  and  that  he  felt  a 
vicious  partiality  for  terms  which,  long  after  our 
own  speech  had  been  fixed,  were  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which,  therefore,  even 
when  lawfully  naturalized,  must  be  considered 
as  born  aliens,  not  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
Queen’s  English.  His  constant  practice  ot 
padding  out  a sentence  with  useless  epithets,  till 
it  became  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  exquisite ; 
his  ant  thetical  forms  of  expression,  constantly 
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employed  even  when  there  is  no  opposition  in  the 
ideas  expressed  ; his  big  words  wasted  on  little 
things;  his  harsh  inversions,  so  widely  different 
from  those  graceful  and  easy  inversions  which 
give  variety,  spirit,  and  sweetness  to  the  expression 
of  our  great  old  writers ; all  these  peculiarities 
have  been  imitated  by  his  admirers  and  parodied 
by  his  assailants  till  the  public  has  become  sick 
of  the  subject.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson , Sept.  1831. 
As  far  as  mere  diction  was  concerned,  indeed, 
Mr.  Fox  [in  his  History  of  the  Early  Part  of 
the  Reign  of  James  II.]  did  his  best  to  avoid 
those  faults  which  the  habit  of  public  speaking 
is  likely  to  generate.  He  was  so  nervously  ap- 
prehensive of  sliding  into  some  colloquial  in- 
correctness, of  debasing  his  style  by  a mixture 
of  Parliamentary  slang,  that  he  ran  into  the 
opposite  error,  and  purified  his  vocabulary 
with  a scrupulosity  unknown  to  any  purist. 

« Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit.”  He  would  not 
allow  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  or  Middleton  to 
be  a sufficient  authority  for  an  expression.  He 
declared  that  he  would  use  no  word  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  Dryden.  In  any  other  person 
we  should  have  called  this  solicitude  mere  fop- 
pery ; and,  in  spite  of  all  our  admiration  for  Mr. 
Fox,  we  caunot  but  think  that  his  extreme  atten- 
tion to  the  petty  niceties  of  language  was  hardly 
worthy  of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an  under- 
standing. There  were  purists  of  this  kind  at 
Rome ; and  their  fastidiousness  was  censured  by 
Horace,  with  that  perfect  good  sense  and  good 
taste  which  characterize  all  his  writings.  There 
were  purists  of  this  kind  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
vival of  letters ; and  the  two  greatest  scholars 
of  that  time  raised  their  voices,  the  one  [Po- 
litian]  from  within,  the  other  [Erasmus]  from 
without,  the  Alps  against  a scrupulosity  so  un- 
reasonable. Lord  Macaulay  : 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the 
Revolution,  July,  1835. 

Another  of  Addison’s  favourite  companions 
was  Ambrose  Phillips,  a good  whig  and  a mid- 
dling poet,  who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into 
fashion  a species  of  composition  which  has  been 
called  after  his  name,  Namby-Pamby. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,  July,  1843. 

As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  nei- 
ther nimble  nor  graceful,  so  his  style  was  void 
of  all  grace  and  ease,  and,  being  the  most  unlike 
of  all  styles  to  the  natural  effusion  of  a cultivated 
mind,  had  the  least  pretensions  to  the  praise  of 
eloquence.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

A writer  [Lord  Macaulay]  of  consummate 
ability.  . . . The  admirable  writer  whose  lan- 
guage has  occasioned  this  illustration — who  at 
*n  early  age  has  mastered  every  species  of  com- 
position— will  doubtless  hold  fast  to  simplicity, 
which  survives  all  the  fashions  of  deviation  from 
it,  and  which  a man  of  a genius  so  fertile  has 
few  temptations  to  forsake. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  : 
Progress  of  Ethical  Philos.,  in  Encyc.  Brit., 
and  in  his  Miscell.  Works. 


I hold  him  to  deserve  the  highest  praise  who 
fixes  the  principles  and  forms  the  manners  of  a 
state,  and  makes  the  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion conspicuous  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
I assign  the  second  place  to  him  who  endeav- 
ours by  precepts  and  by  rules  to  perpetuate  that 
style  and  idiom  of  speech  and  composition  which 
have  flourished  in  the  purest  periods  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who,  as  it  were,  throws  up  such  a 
trench  around  it  that  people  may  be  prevented 
from  going  beyond  the  boundary  almost  by  the 
terrors  of  a Romulean  prohibition. 

Milton  : 

To  Benedetto  Buonmattai , Florence , Sept- 10» 
1638 : Milton's  Familiar  Letters. 


’Tis  to  our  prejudice  that  men  of  understand- 
ing should  so  iinmoderately  affect  brevity:  no 
doubt  but  their  reputation  is  the  better  for  1. 
but  in  the  mean  time  we  are  the  worse.  1 lutarch 

had  rather  we  should  applaud  his  ju^ment  ^n 

commend  his  knowledge  and  had 
us  with  an  appetite  to  read  more,  than  gJuU 
with  that  we  have  already  read.  He  knew  very 
well  that  a man  may  say  too  mudi  even  um 
the  best  subjects,  and  that  Alexand  , _ 

justly  reproach  him  who  made  very-  «j  > 
but  too  long,  speeches  to  the  Ephon  when^ 
said,  “O  stranger!  thou  speakest  the  things 
thou  oughtest  to  speak,  but  not  after  * » 

ner  that  thou  should’st  speak  them, 
have  lean  and  spare  bodies  stnff  them  1 
with  cloaths ; so  they  who  are  defective^ 
ter  endeavour  to  make  amend^jQ^^1GKE : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

Whoever  would  write  elegantly Soi  evetf 
regard  to  die  different  ^rn  jut^ture  0^  J 

period : there  must  be  prope  p0pg, 

PaUSeS-  ,•  the  expression 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  . ■ jffori; 

humble,  yet  as  pure  as  the 

neat,  but  not  flond ; easy,  an  y p0pp. 

Style  in  painting  is  **X*“«^ 
a power  over  matem als.  wh( u raB  «e 

r,^dwhich  CO"TR%&0U, 

Independently  of  the  defects^oM^g 
prolixity  is  one  of  the  dead^ENRY  Rogers. 
writers.  ..  «jan 

The  affectation  of  using  faiUng 

words  in  English  sp«'ch  "“f.  "^th,  and  coc- 
as far  back  as  the  tunes  of  ^ Smart. 
tinues  to  this  day.  . * . «.  as  the 

There  is  a certain  majesty^  P ^ in’  tropes 
proclamation  of  a pnnee  ne  weU-turned 

or  fine  conceits,  in  „tu^  e** 

periods,  but  commands  in  sober  n tu  gQirrH. 

sions.  , 1-  of  an 

When  easy  writings ^ nltaId 
ordinary  reader,  they  “PPl“  j:ately  resold  “ 
and  unlaboured, that  he  imm^iatey  ^ „ 
write,  and  fancies  that  all  he  hatn 
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take  no  pains.  Thus  he  thinks,  indeed,  simply, 
but  the  thoughts,  not  being  chosen  with  judg- 
ment, are  not  beautiful : he,  it  is  true,  expresses 
himself  plainly,  but  flatly  withal.  Again,  if  a 
man  of  vivacity  takes  it  into  his  head  to  write 
fliis  way,  what  self-denial  must  he  undergo  when 
bright  points  of  wit  occur  to  his  fancy  1 How 
difficult  will  he  find  it  to  reject  florid  phrases 
and  pretty  embellishments  of  style ! So  true  it 
is,  that  simplicity  of  all  things  is  the  hardest  to 
be  copied,  and  ease  to  be  acquired  with  the 
greatest  labour. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Guardian , No.  15. 

. For  the  attainment  of  correctness  and  purity 
m the  use  of  words,  the  rules  of  grammarians 
and  critics  may  be  a sufficient  guide;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  works  of  this  class  of  authors  that  the 
higher  beauties  of  style  are  to  be  studied.  As 
the  air  and  manner  of  a gentleman  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  living  habitually  in  the  best 
society,  so  grace  in  composition  must  be  attained 
by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  classical  wri- 
ters. It  is,  indeed,  necessary  for  our  informa- 
tion that  we  should  peruse  occasionally  many 
books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expres- 
s,°n  > but  I believe  it  to  be  extremely  useful  to 
all  literary  men  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this 
miscellaneous  reading  by  maintaining  a constant 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  a few  of  the 
most  faultless  models  which  the  language  af- 
fords. For  want  of  some  standard  of  this  sort 
we  frequently  see  an  author’s  taste  in  writing 
alter  much  to  the  worse,  in  the  course  of  his 
life ; and  his  later  productions  fall  below  the 
level  of  his  early  essays.  D’Alembert  tells  us 
that  Voltaire  had  always  lying  on  his  table  the 
Fetit  CarAme  of  Massillon  and  the  tragedies  of 
Racine ; the  former  to  fix  his  taste  in  prose  com- 
position, and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

I would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a cata- 
logue of  English  books,  published  within  the 
compass  of  seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first 
hand  would  cost  you  a hundred  pounds,  wherein 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  find  ten  lines  together 
of  common  grammar  or  common  sense. 

These  two  evils,  ignorance  and  want  of  taste, 
have  produced  a third;  I mean  the  continual 
corruption  of  our  English  tongue,  which,  with- 
out some  timely  remedy,  will  suffer  more  by  the  j 
if  if  ,re^n®ments  of  twenty  years  past,  than  it 
bath  been  improved  in  the  foregoing  hundred. 

Swift  : Taller,  No.  230. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  you  the  instrument  of 
introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity  which 
is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  most  things 
m life,  which  the  politer  ages  always  aimed  at  in 
their  building  and  dress,  simplex  munditiis , as 
well  as  their  productions  of  wit.  It  is  manifest 
•bat  all  new  affected  modes  of  speech,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  court,  the  town,  or  the  the- 
atre, are  the  first  perishing  parts  in  any  lan- 
guage ; and,  as  I could  prove  by  many  hundred 
instances,  have  been  so  in  ours.  The  writings 
of  Hooker,  who  was  a country  clergyman,  and 


of  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  both  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  in  a style  that,  with  very  few  al- 
lowances, would  not  offend  any  present  reader, 
and  are  much  more  clear  and  intelligible  than 
those  of  Sir  Harry  Wotton,  Sir  Robert  Naun- 
ton,  Osborn,  Daniel  the  historian,  and  several 
others  who  writ  later ; but  being  men  of  the 
court,  and  affecting  the  phrases  then  in  fashion, 
they  are  often  either  not  to  be  understood,  or 
appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Swift  : Taller,  No.  230. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true 
definition  of  a style.  Swift. 

The  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of 

propriety  and  correctness  of  speech,  ever  since 
continued  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that 
accomplishment.  Swift. 

The  best  English  historian,  when  his  style 
grows  antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  a 
tedious  relater  of  facts,  and  perhaps  consulted 
to  furnish  materials  for  some  future  collector. 

Swift. 

Simplicity,  without  which  no  human  perform- 
ance can  arrive  to  perfection.  Swift. 

The  scholars  of  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  the 
least  conception  of  a style,  but  run  on  in  a flat 
phraseology,  often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms. 

Swift. 

Poets,  although  not  insensible  how  much  our 
language  was  already  over-stocked  with  mono- 
syllables, yet,  to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced 
that  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words  to 
fit  them  to  the  measure  of  their  verses. 

Swift. 

The  glare  of  puerile  declamation  that  tinsels 
over  the  trite  essays  of  the  other. 

Bishop  Warburton. 

The  use  of  language  and  custom  of  speech  in 
all  authors  I have  met  with  has  gone  upon  this 
rule  or  maxim : that  exclusive  terms  are  always 
to  be  understood  in  opposition  only  to  what  they 
are  opposed  to,  and  not  in  opposition  to  what 
they  are  not  opposed  to.  Waterland. 

Let  your  method  be  plain,  that  your  hearers 
may  run  through  it  without  embarrassment,  and 
take  a clear  view  of  the  whole. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Some  have  a violent  and  turgid  manner  of 
talking  and  thinking:  they  are  always  in  ex- 
tremes, and  pronounce  concerning  everything  in 
the  superlative.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Some  men  give  more  light  and  knowledge  by 
the  bare  stating  of  the  question  with  perspicuity 
and  justness,  than  others  by  talking  of  it  in 
gross  confusion  for  whole  hours  together. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  is  well  known  what  a reproach  to  our  cli- 
mate is  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  and  how  much 
more  of  risk  and  of  inconvenience  results  f?  om 
that  mixture  of  light  and  obscurity  than  from 
the  darkness  of  night.  But  let  any  one  imagine 
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to  himself,  if  he  can,  a mist  so  resplendent  with 
gay  prismatic  colours  that  men  should  forget  its 
inconveniences  in  their  admiration  of  its  beauty, 
and  that  a kind  of  nebular  taste  should  prevail, 
for  preferring  that  gorgeous  dimness  to  vulgar 
daylight:  nothing  short  of  this  could  afford  a 
parallel  to  the  mischief  done  to  the  public  mind 
by  some  late  writers  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica,— a sort  of  “Children  of  the  Mist,”  who 
bring  forward  their  speculations — often  very 
silly,  and  not  seldom  very  mischievous — under 
cover  of  the  twilight  They  have  accustomed 
their  disciples  to  admire  as  a style  sublimely 
philosophical  what  may  best  be  described  as  a 
certain  hare  of  words  imperfectly  understood, 
through  which  some  seemingly  original  ideas, 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  their  outlines,  loom , 
as  it  were,  on  the  view,  in  a kind  of  dusky 
magnificence,  that  greatly  exaggerates  their  real 
dimensions.  Whately: 

Preface  to  Bacon's  Essays. 

“ Some  natural  dispositions  which  have  better 
grace  in  youth  than  in  age,  such  as  is  a fluent  and 
luxuriant  speech.”  [Bacon’s  Essay,  Of  Youth 
and  Age.]  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  point  of  style 
of  writing,  Bacon  himself,  at  different  periods 
of  life,  showed  differences  just  opposite  to  what 
most  would  have  expected.  His  earlier  writings 
are  the  most  unornamented ; and  he  grew  more 
ornate  as  he  advanced.  So  also  Burke.  His 
earliest  work,  On  the  Sublime  [A  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society  appeared  first] , is  in  a brief, 
dry,  philosophical  style ; and  he  became  florid 
to  an  excess  as  he  grew  older. 

Whately  : 
Annot.  on  Bacon! s Essay , Of  Youth  and  Age. 

The  first  requisite  of  style,  not  only  in  rhetor- 
ical but  in  all  compositions,  is  perspicuity. 

Whately. 

The  more  power  we  have  of  discriminating 
the  nicer  shades  of  meaning,  the  greater  facility 
we  possess  of  giving  force  and  precision  to  our 
expressions.  Whately. 

SUBLIMITY. 

Longinus  has  observed  that  there  may  be  a 
loftiness  in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion, 
and  brings  instances  out  of  ancient  authors  to 
support  this  his  opinion.  The  pathetic,  as  that 
great  critic  observes,  may  animate  and  inflame 
the  sublime,  but  is  not  essential  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the 
passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing 
in  the  great  and  sublime  manner,  and  so  on  the 
contrary.  Milton  has  shown  himself  a master 
in  both  these  ways  of  writing. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  339. 

The  critic  above  mentioned  [Longinus], 
among  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  for  suc- 
ceeding in  the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes 
to  his  reader  that  he  should  imitate  the  most 
celebrated  authors  who  have  gone  before  him 


and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of  the  same 
nature ; as  in  particular  that,  if  he  writes  on  a 
poetical  subject,  he  should  consider  how  Homer 
would  have  spoken  on  such  an  occasion.  By 
this  means  one  great  genius  often  catches  the 
flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  spint, 
without  copying  servilely  after  him.  Thcre  are 
a thousand  shining  passages  in  Virgil,  which 
have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 

Milton,  though  his  own  natural  genius  was 
capable  of  furnishing  out  a perfect  work,  has 
doubtless  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his 
conceptions  by  such  an  imitation  as  that  which 

Longinus  has  recommended.  

Addison  : Spectator , No.  339* 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any- 
thing that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme 
Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  tbemulj 
man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  bejts  tot, 
adequate,  and  proper  happiness,  wcause, 
therefore,  a great 

arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  hemg.  dto 
he  might  give  our  souls  a just  relish  for  such 
a contemplation,  he  has  made  n*  * 
delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great 

unlimited.  isin  411 

Addison  : spectator , No.  4*3- 

The  sublime  rises  from  the 
thoughts,  the  magnificence  of  * [^e 

harmonious  and  lively  turn  °f  * p 
perfect  sublime  arises  from  all  thr“^]^1I 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  words  the  pease 
impression  which  great  “jt  .^“but  every 
make  upon  us  when  ~ 
one  has  a conception  of  it.  It  p 
of  internal  elevation  and  expan  » ^ ffll| 
the  mind  much  above  its  ®rdin“?  ' y,mett 
it  with  a degree  o wonder  •**£*.,, 
which  it  cannot  well  express.  0f  the 

certainly  delightful,  but  it 
serious lind;  a, degree :° 

nity,  even  approaching  to  7 distinguish* 

attends  it  when  at  its  helfe  ^motion  raised 
able  from  the  more  gay  sndbnskemo^ 
by  beautiful  objects.  Blair,  uc 

The  sublime  rejects  ^J^Lrsuchi 
pressions ; but  it  is  equally  an  7 jjuur. 
are  turgid.  , 

Whatever  is  fitted  in  any  .hit- 

ideas  of  pain  and  danger,  cotvena»t 

ie  in  anv  sort  terrible,  or  is 


ever  is  in  any  sort  ternb,"’°  es  in  a manner 
about  terrible  objects,  or  0P®fof  the  sublim! 

analogous  to  te7°V- “/JX  stroegest  emotion 
that  is,  it  is  productive  of  toe  siro  S , 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  f«W  ^ ,he 

the  strongest  emotion,  became  I ““  rfal  tfal 

ideas  of  pain  are  much  “ I^of  pleasure- 
those  which  enter  on  ^ P^hich  we  may 
Without  all  doubt,  the  t0™®S^er  |n  their  effect 
be  made  to  suffer  are  much  grea  pleasures 
on  the  body  and  mind  than J^Juld  *T 
which  the  most 
gest,  or  than  the  liveliest  &81 
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most  sound  and  exquisitely  sensible  body,  could 
enj°y*  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  1756. 

The  passion  caused  by  the  great  and  sublime 
in  nature , when  those  causes  operate  most 
powerfully,  is  astonishment;  and  astonishment 
is  that  state  of  the  soul  in  which  all  its  motions 
are  suspended,  with  some  degree  of  horror.  In 
this  case  the  mind  is  so  entirely  filled  with  its 
object  that  it  cannot  entertain  any  other,  nor  by 
consequence  reason  on  that  object  which  em- 
ploys it.  Hence  arises  the  great  power  of  the 
sublime,  that,  far  from  being  produced  by  them, 
it  anticipates  our  reasonings,  and  hurries  us  on 
by  an  irresistible  force.  Astonishment,  as  I 
have  said,  is  the  effect  of  the  sublime  in  the 
highest  degree ; the  inferior  effects  are  admira- 
tion, reverence,  and  respect. 

Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

There  are  many  animals,  who,  though  far 
from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  raising 
ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  consid- 
ered as  objects  of  terror, — as  serpents  and  poi- 
sonous animals  of  almost  all  kinds.  And  to 
things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  an  ad- 
ventitious idea  of  terror,  they  become  without 
comparison  greater.  A level  plain  of  a vast 
extent  on  land  is  certainly  no  mean  idea;  the 
prospect  of  such  a plain  may  be  as  extensive  as 
a prospect  of  the  ocean ; but  can  it  ever  fill  the 
mind  with  anything  so  great  as  the  ocean  itself? 
This  is  owing  to  several  causes ; but  it  is  owing 
to  none  more  than  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an 
object  of  no  small  terror.  Indeed,  terror  is  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,  either  more  openly  or 
latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime. 

Burke : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
Sublime  subjects  ought  to  be  adorned  with 
the  sublimest  and  with  the  most  figurative  ex- 
pressions. Dryden. 

There  is  a sublime  in  nature,  as  in  the  ocean 
or  the  thunder;  in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds 
of  daring  and  self-denial;  and  in  art,  as  in  stat- 
uary and  painting,  by  which  what  is  sublime  in 
nature  and  in  moral  character  is  represented 
and  idealized.  Fleming. 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their 
(Dryden  and  his  contemporaries]  reach  than 
the  pathetic ; for  they  never  attempted  that  com- 
prehension and  expanse  of  thought  which  at 
once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the 
tirst  effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the 
second  rational  admiration.  Sublimity  is  pro- 
duced by  aggregation,  and  littleness  by  disper- 
sion. Great  thoughts  are  always  general,  and 
consist  in  positions  not  limited  by  exceptions, 
and  in  descriptions  not  descending  to  minute- 
ft  is  with  great  propriety  that  subtilty, 
which  in  its  original  import  means  exility  of 
particles,  is  taken  in  its  metaphorical  meaning 
for  nicety  of  distinction.  Those  writers  who 
lay  on  the  watch  for  novelty  could  have  little 
hope  of  greatness;  for  great  things  cannot  have 


escaped  former  observation.  Their  attempt* 
were  always  analytic;  they  broke  every  image 
into  fragments;  and  could  nc  more  represent, 
by  their  slender  conceits  and  laboured  peculi- 
arities, the  prospects  of  nature,  or  the  scenes 
of  life,  than  he  who  dissects  a sunbeam  with 
a prism  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a 
summer  sun. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Cowley. 

Longinus  seems  to  have  had  great  sensibility, 
but  little  discrimination.  He  gives  us  eloquent 
sentences,  but  no  principles.  It  was  happily 
said  that  Montesquieu  ought  to  have  changed 
the  name  of  his  book  from  L’Esprit  des  Lois  to 
L’Esprit  sur  les  Lois.  In  the  same  manner  the 
philosopher  of  Palmyra  ought  to  have  entitled 
nis  famous  work  not  “Longinus  on  the  Sub- 
lime,” but  “The  Sublimities  of  Longinus.” 
The  origin  of  the  sublime  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  that 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  a critic.  In  our 
own  country  it  has  been  discussed  with  great 
ability,  and,  I think,  with  very  little  success, 
by  Burke  and  Dugald  Stewart.  Longinus  dis- 
penses himself  from  all  investigations  of  this 
nature  by  telling  his  friend  Terentianus  that  he 
already  knows  everything  that  can  be  said  upon 
the  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Teren- 
tianus did  not  impart  some  of  his  knowledge 
to  his  instructor;  for  from  Longinus  we  learn 
only  that  sublimity  means  height — or  elevation. 
This  name,  so  commodiously  vague,  is  applied 
indifferently  to  the  noble  prayer  of  Ajax  in  the 
Iliad,  and  to  a passage  of  Plato  about  the 
human  body,  as  full  of  conceits  as  an  ode  of 
Cowley.  Having  no  fixed  standard,  Longinus 
is  right  only  by  accident.  He  is  rather  a fancier 
than  a critic.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

On  the  Athenian  Orators , Aug.  1824. 

To  me  grandeur  in  objects  seems  nothing  else 
but  such  a degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or 
another,  as  merits  our  admiration. 

T.  Reid. 


SUBMISSION. 

Submit  to  God  in  all  crosses  and  revolutions 
Infinite  Wisdom  cannot  err  in  any  of  his  paths, 
or  step  the  least  hair’s  breadth  from  the  way  of 
righteousness:  there  is  the  understanding  of 
God  in  every  motion ; an  eye  in  every  wheel, 
the  wheel  that  goes  over  us  and  crusheth  us. 
We  are  led  by  fancy  more  than  reason : v/e 
know  no  more  what  we  ask,  or  what  is  fit  for 
us,  than  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  children  did 
when  she  petitioned  Christ  for  her  sons’  ad- 
vancement when  he  came  into  his  temporal 
kingdom  (Matt.,  xx.  22)  : the  things  we  desire 
might  pleasure  our  fancy  or  appetite,  but  impair 
our  health : one  man  complains  for  want  of 
children,  but  knows  not  whether  they  may  prove 
comforts  cr  crosses;  another  for  want  of  health, 
but  knows  not  whether  the  health  of  his  body 
may  not  prove  the  disease  of  his  soul. 

CHARNOCK:  Attributes. 
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We  learn  the  great  reasonableness  of  not 
only  a contented,  but  also  a thankful,  acquies- 
ence  in  any  condition  and  under  the  crossest 
and  severest  passages  of  Providence. 

South. 


SUCCESS. 

Those  who  believe  a future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  act  very  absurdly  if ‘they  form 
their  opinions  of  a man’s  merit  from  his  suc- 
cesses. But  certainly,  if  I thought  the  whole 
circle  of  our  being  was  included  between  our 
births  and  deaths,  I should  think  a man’s  good 
fortune  the  measure  and  standard  of  his  real 
merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections, 
but  in  the  present  life.  A virtuous  unbeliever, 
who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes,  has 
reason  to  cry  out,  as  they  say  Brutus  did,  a little 
before  his  death,  “O  virtue,  I have  worshipped 
thee  as  a substantial  good,  but  I find  thou  art  an 
empty  name.” 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  293. 

If  you  wish  success  in  life,  make  perseverance 
your  bosom  friend,  experience  your  wise  coun- 
sellor, caution  your  elder  brother,  and  hope 
your  guardian  genius.  Addison. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded 
in  favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  be- 
stowed. Atterbury. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose 
should  keep  his  passion  cool,  and  his  expecta- 
tion low.  Jeremy  Collier. 


Whosoever  will  live  altogether  out  of  himself, 
and  study  other  men’s  humours,  shall  never  he 
unfortunate.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


If  a man  succeeds  in  any  attempt,  though 
undertook  with  never  so  much  rashness,  his 
success  shall  vouch  him  a politician,  and  good 
luck  shall  pass  for  deep  contrivance:  for  give 
any  one  fortune,  and  he  shall  be  thought  a wise 

3 f^ITTH. 


Fortune  is  said  to  favour  fools,  because  they 
trust  all  to  fortune.  When  a fool  escapes  any 
danger,  or  succeeds  in  any  undertaking,  it  is 
said  that  fortune  favours  him;  while  a wise 
man  is  considered  to  prosper  by  his  own  pru- 
dence and  foresight.  For  instance,  if  a fool 
who  does  not  bar  his  door  escapes  being  robbed, 
it  is  ascribed  to  his  luck;  but  the  prudent  man, 
having  taken  precautions,  is  not  called  fort 
nate.  But  a wise  man  is,  in  fact,  mo  ^ 
to  meet  with  good  fortune  than  a foo hsh  one 
because  he  puts  himself  in  the  way  oi  u.  h 
he  is  sending  off  a ship,  he  has  a be  hc 
of  obtaining  a favourable  wind,  b^aJsc 
chooses  the  place  and  season  m w 
winds  prevail  as  will  be  favoumbk  to  him.U 
the  fool’s  ship  arrives  safely,  it  is  by  g 
alone;  while  both  must  be  m some  degree 
debted  to  fortune  for  success. 

One  way  in  which  fools  succeed 
men  fail  is,  that  through 
danger  they  sometimes  go  tofy  aho“ ' ^ 
hazardous  business.  Hence  'hep  , 
■•The  fairies  take  care  of  children.dmnken 

men,  and  idiots.”  nf  Fortune. 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  fortune. 


To  judge  by  the  event  is  an  error  all  abuse, 
and  all  commit ; for,  in  every  instance,  courage, 
if  crowned  with  success,  is  heroism ; if  clouded 
by  defeat,  temerity.  When  Nelson  fought  his 
battle  in  the  Sound,  it  was  the  result  alone  that 
decided  whether  he  was  to  kiss  a hand  at  a 
court,  or  a rod  at  a court-martial. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Those  who  are  prosperously  unjust  are  intitled 
to  panegyric,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  stabbed  with 
reproaches.  Dryden. 

Security  is  the  bane  of  good  success ; it  is  no 
contemning  of  a foiled  enemy : the  shame  of  a 
former  disgrace  and  miscarriage  whets  his  val- 
our and  sharpens  it  to  revenge : no  power  is  so 
dreadful  as  that  which  is  recollected  from  an 
overihrow.  Bishop  J.  Hall  : Contemp. 

All  things  religiously  taken  in  hand  are  pros- 
perously ended ; because  whether  men  in  the 
end  have  that  which  religion  did  allow  to  desire, 
or  that  which  it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to 
suffer,  they  are  in  neither  event  unfortunate. 

Hooker. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well,  and  doing  well 
whatever  you  do,  without  ? thought  of  fame. 

Longfellow. 


SUFFERING. 

The  greatest  saints  are  ^ ** 

most  remarkable  instances  of  su^™fRBURy. 

None  can  aspire  to  act^eallZw 
re  of  force  greatly  to  suffer,  ^ ^ 

heir  arrangements  in  the : ™s  ™ ^ con,mon 
venture,  and  in  a temPer  , dismay,  put  a seal 
ruit  of  disappointment  a"d.d1^  *1  they  take 
>n  their  calamities.  To  h they  might 

— r 

Suffering  comes  to  out  of 

whole  nature.  It  canno  a subordinate 

sight.  It  cannot  be  tb™st  Ufe  It  is  thc 
place  in  the  picture  of  human  » solen,n 
chief  burden  of  bistory.  rtmcnts  of  W- 
theme  of  one  of  the  highest  depart^  ^ 
erature,— the  tragic  drama.  much  of 

their  deep  interest : it  wail  g vocation5 
our  poetry.  A large  part “f  „ue.  It 

are  intended  to  shut  uP  a°  countenance  ov:r 

has  left  traces  on  every  human  co 
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which  years  have  passed.  It  is  to  not  a few 
the  most  vivid  recollection  of  life. 

W.  Eller v Channing, 

The  noble  power  of  suffering  bravely  is  as 
far  above  that  of  enterprising  greatly,  as  an 
unblemished  conscience  and  inflexible  resolu- 
tion are  above  an  accidental  flow  of  spirits,  or 
a sudden  tide  of  blood.  Pope. 

To  love  all  mankind,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
lowest  (or  meanest),  a cheerful  state  of  being  is 
required ; but  in  order  to  see  into  mankind,  into 
life,  and,  still  more,  into  ourselves,  suffering  is 
requisite.  Richter. 

A gentleman,  where  I happened  to  be  last 
night,  fell  into  a discourse  which  I thought 
showed  a good  discerning  in  him.  He  took 
notice,  that  whenever  men  have  looked  into 
their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excellence  in 
human  nature,  they  have  found  it  to  consist  in 
suffering  after  a right  manner  and  with  a good 
grace.  Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing  sor- 
r°ws» , strugghng  with  adversities,  undergoing 
all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  having,  in  the 
service  of  mankind,  a kind  of  appetite  to  diffi- 
culties and  dangers. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  312. 

The  arguments  which  Christianity  propounds 
to  us  are  reasonable  encouragements  to  bear 
sufferings  patiently.  Tillotson. 


SUICIDE. 

The  poet,  after  having  mentioned  the  souls  of 
those  unhappy  men  who  destroyed  themselves, 
OUt  *nto  a ^ne  exc^amation.  “Oh,  how 
gladly,”  says  he,  “ would  they  now  endure  life 
with  all  its  miseries ! but  the  Destinies  forbid 
their  return  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  sur- 
round them  with  nine  streams  that  are  unpassa- 
ble.”  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Virgil,  not- 
withstanding self-murder  was  so  frequent  among 
the  heathens,  and  had  been  practised  by  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  very  age  before  him, 
hath  here  represented  it  as  so  heinous  a crime, 
tf  ut  m this  particular  he  was  guided  by  the  doc- 
trines of  his  great  master  Plato ; who  says  on 
thus  subject,  “ that  a man  is  placed  in  his  station 
o*  life  like  a soldier  in  his  proper  post,  which 
he  is  not  to  quit,  whatever  may  happen,  until  he 
is  called  off  .by  his  commander  who  planted 
him  in  it.”  Addison:  Taller,  No.  154. 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  affectedly  vain  as 
to  counterfeit  immortality;  and  have  stolen  their 
death  in  hopes  to  be  esteemed  immortal. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Herein  are  they  in  extremes,  that  can  allow  a 
man  to  be  his  own  assassin,  and  so  highly  extol 
the  end  and  suicide  of  Cato;  this  is  indeed  not 
to  fear  death,  but  yet  to  be  afraid  of  life.  It  is 
a brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death;  but 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then 
the  truest  valour  to  dare  b>  live ; and  herein  re- 


ligion hath  taught  us  a noble  example  ; for  all 
the  valiant  acts  of  Curtius,  Scaevola,  or  Codrus 
do  not  parallel  or  match  that  one  of  Job;  and 
sure  there  is  no  torture  to  the  rack  of  a disease, 
nor  any  poinards  in  death  itself,  like  those  in  the 
way  or  prologue  unto  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Retig.  Med.,  Pt.  I.,  xliv. 

Self-preservation,  the  long  acquaintance  of 
soul  and  body,  the  untried  condition  of  a sepa- 
ration, are  sufficient  reasons  not  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  life  out  of  an  humour. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

The  gamester,  if  he  die  a martyr  to  his  pro 
fession,  is  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  his  soul  U 
every  other  loss,  and  by  the  act  of  suicide  re 
nounces  earth  to  forfeit  heaven. 

Colton  : Laeoti. 

Suicide  sometimes  proceeds  from  cowardice, 
but  not  always;  for  cowardice  sometimes  pre 
vents  it ; since  as  many  live  because  they  are 
afraid  to  die,  as  die  because  they  are  afraid  to 
live.  Colton  : Lacon. 

Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to 
suicide;  anguish  of  body,  none.  This  proves 
that  the  health  of  the  mind  is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence to  our  happiness  than  the  health  of  the 
body,  although  both  are  deserving  of  much  more 
attention  than  either  of  them  receive. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  quit  this 
garrison  of  the  world  without  the  express  com- 
mand of  him  who  has  placed  us  in  it : and  that 
it  appertains  to  God,  who  has  placed  us  here  not 
for  ourselves  only,  but  for  his  glory,  and  the 
service  of  others,  to  dismiss  us  when  it  shall 
best  please  him,  and  not  for  us  to  depart  with- 
out his  license : that  we  are  not  born  for  our- 
selves only,  but  for  our  country  also,  the  laws 
of  which  require  an  account  from  us,  upon  the 
score  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  an  action 
of  manslaughter  good  against  us.  Or  if  these 
fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  we  are  pun- 
ished in  the  other  world,  as  deserters  of  our 
duty.  . . . There  is  more  constancy  in  suffering 
the  chain  we  are  tied  in,  than  in  breaking  it,  and 
more  pregnant  evidence  of  fortitude  in  Regulus 
than  in  Cato.  ’Tis  indiscretion  and  impatience 
that  pushes  us  on  to  these  precipices.  No  acci- 
dents can  make  true  virtue  turn  her  back ; she 
seeks  and  requires  evils,  pains,  and  grief,  as  the 
things  by  which  she  is  nourished  and  supported. 
The  menaces  of  tyrants,  racks,  and  tortures 
serve  only  to  animate  and  rouse  her. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lx. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  some  men  are  born 
with  a tendency  to  self-destruction,  which  ex- 
hibits itself  at  intervals  from  an  early  period  of 
life,  even  before  it  can  be  the  result  of  feeling  or 
reflection.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  men- 
tal aberration,  consequent  on  pressure  ’on  some 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  is  more  purely  physical 
than  the  amour-propre  of  man  is  willing  to 
allow.  What  poetical  suicides  and  sublime 
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despairs  might  have  been  prevented  by  a timely 
dose  of  blue  pill,  or  the  offer  of  a Loge  aux 
Italians ! Sir  Charles  Morgan. 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self- 
murder  has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest 
crime.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


SUPERSTITION. 

As  if  the  natural  calamities  of  life  were  not 
sufficient  for  it,  we  turn  the  most  indifferent  cir- 
cumstances into  misfortunes,  and  suffer  as  much 
from  trifling  accidents  as  from  real  evils.  I 
have  known  the  shooting  of  a star  spoil  a night’s 
rest ; and  have  seen  a man  in  love  grow  pale, 
and  lose  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a 
merry-thought.  A screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
alarmed  a family  more  than  a band  of  robbers ; 
nay,  the  voice  of  a cricket  hath  struck  more  ter- 
ror than  the  roaring  of  a lion.  There  is  nothing 
bo  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear  dread- 
ful to  an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens 
and  prognostics.  A rusty  nail,  or  a crooked 
pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  7. 

Can  anything  be  more  surprising  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero  observing  with  a religious  attention 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the 
grains  of  corn  thrown  them  ? Addison. 

For,  as  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to 
retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings  of 
philosophy,  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to 
multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  superstition. 

For  my  own  part,  I should  be  very  much 
troubled  were  I endowed  with  this  divining 
quality,  though  it  should  inform  me  truly  of 
everything  that  can  befall  me.  I would  not 
anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel 
the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually 
arrives. 

I know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
against  these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of 
mind,  and  that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  that  Being  who 
disposes  of  events  and  governs  futurity.  He 
sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of  my  exist- 
ence, not  only  that  part  of  it  which  I have 
already  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  for- 
ward into  all  the  depths  of  eternity.  When  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I recommend  myself  to 
his  care ; when  I awake,  I give  myself  up  to 
his  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten 
roe,  I will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question 
not  but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them 
to  my  advantage.  Though  I know  neither  the 
time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I am  to  die,  I 
am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it;  because  I am 
sure  that  he  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  under  them. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  7. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and 
r^es. anr^  ceremonies ; excess  of  outward 
•od  pharisaical  holiness ; over-great  reverence 


of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the  church; 
the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition 
and  lucre ; the  favouring  too  much  of  good  in- 
tentions, which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and 
novelties;  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matter, 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of 
imaginations;  and,  lastly,  barbarous  times,  es- 
pecially joined  with  calamities  and  disasters. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVIII.,  Of  Superstition. 

The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men 
observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they 
miss ; and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  for- 
get and  pass  over  the  other. 

6 Lord  Bacon. 

Superstition  without  a veil  is  a deformed 

thing:  there  is  also  a superstition  in  avoiding 
superstition,  when  men  think  they  do  best  if  they 
go  farthest  from  the  superstition ; by  which 
means  they  often  take  away  the  good  as  well  as 

the  bad.  Lord  Bacon. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon 
religion  which  proceed  either  from  the  wan 
religion,  or  superstitious  mistakes 

The  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  worship 
These  were 


were  taken  from  Druidism,—trei «, 
elements,  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thes  were 
their  principal  devotions,  laid  the  strong; 

upon  their  minds,  and  resisted  the  progress  ol 

the  Christian  religion  with  the  great«  o^ 

nacy : for  we  find  these  superst,nons  fort)  dd 

amongst  the  latest  Saxon  laws.  A 
which  stands  in  need  of  the  niemonal  of  .mag^ 
or  books  to  support  it  may  perish  when  h<se 

destroyed ; but  when  a superstition  is  establish  _ 

upon  those  great  objects  of  NatJir®  difficult 
tinually  solicit  the  senses,  it  is  ext 
to  turn  the  mind  from  things  that  m 
are  striking,  and  that  are  always  pr«ent; 

Abridgment  of  English  History- 

But  is  superstition  the  greatest ■ of  « Pjjjjjjj 
vices  ? In  its  possible  excess  I th.uk  U beco  ^ 
a very  great  evil.  It  •S  ho'v®veJ  ^s  and  all 
ject,  and  of  course  admits  of  .a11  ? |iejon  ol 
modifications.  Superstition  is  j an 

feeble  minds;  and  they  must; be  tolerated ^ ^ 
intermixture  of  it,  in  some  tnfl I g ^ deprivc 
thusiastic  shape  or  other,  el  y ^ t0 

weak  minds  of  a resource  found  nee  ^ 
the  strongest.  The  body  of  *11*^  Jof 
consists,  to  be  sure,  m ob^e"c  confidence  in 

l,h.e  °f  ^.TtataHoo  cf  His  r 


consists,  to  be  sure,  m 
the  Sovereign  of  the  \ n„  r 

His  declarations,  and  in  imi  1 5e  preji 

fections.  The  rest  is  our  own. . 1 1 »• ^uay. 
dicial  to  the  great  end,— it  ,mirers  (not 

Wise  men,  who,  as  such,  are  terrse)  arc  not 
admirers  at  least  of  the  m nor  jo  they 

violently  attached  to  these  J’not  the  mod 
violently  hate  them.  Wisdmn  m ^ ^ ^ 
severe  corrector  of  folly-  7 e]cnting  * 
follies  which  mutually  wage  so  of  tbeil 
war,  and  which  make  so  cruel  a use 
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advantages,  as  they  can  happen  to  engage  the 
immoderate  vulgar,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  in  their  quarrels.  Burke: 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 
*790. 

Prudence  would  be  neuter;  but  if,  in  the 
contention  between  fond  attachment  and  fierce 
antipathy  concerning  things  in  their  nature  not 
made  to  produce  such  heats,  a prudent  man 
were  obliged  to  make  a choice  of  what  errors 
and  excesses  of  enthusiasm  he  would  condemn 
or  bear,  perhaps  he  would  think  the  superstition 
which  builds  to  be  more  tolerable  than  that 
which  demolishes, — that  which  adorns  a country 
than  that  which  deforms  it, — that  which  endows, 
than  that  which  plunders, — that  which  disposes 
to  mistaken  beneficence,  than  that  which  stimu- 
lates to  real  injustice, — that  which  leads  a man 
to  refuse  to  himself  lawful  pleasure,  than  that 
which  snatches  from  others  the  scanty  subsistence 
of  their  self-denial.  Such,  I think,  is  very  nearly 
the  state  of  the  question  between  the  ancient 
founders  of  monkish  superstition  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  pretended  philosophers  of  the 
hour*  Burke  : 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

You  will  not  think  it  unnatural  that  those 
who  have  an  object  depending,  which  strongly 
engages  their  hopes  and  fears,  should  be  some- 
what inclining  to  superstition.  Burke. 

Superstition ! that  horrid  incubus  which  dwelt 
in  darkness,  shunning  the  light,  with  all  its 
racks,  and  poison-chalices,  and  foul  sleeping- 
draughts,  is  passing  away  without  return.  Re- 
ligion cannot  pass  away.  The  burning  of  a 
little  straw  may  hide  the  stars  of  the  sky ; but 
the  stars  are  there,  and  will  re-appear. 

Carlyle. 

Superstition  renders  a man  a fool,  and  scep- 
ticism makes  him  mad.  Fielding. 

In  the  revolutions  of  the  human  mind  ex- 
ploded opinions  are  often  revived ; but  an  ex- 
ploded superstition  never  recovers  its  credit. 
The  pretension  to  divine  revelation  is  so  august 
and  commanding,  that  when  its  falsehood  is 
once  discerned,  it  is  covered  with  all  the  igno- 
miny of  detected  imposture;  it  falls  from  such  a 
height  (to  change  the  figure)  that  it  is  inevitably 
crumbled  into  atoms. 

Robert  Hall  : Modern  Infidelity. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  superstition.  The  latter  is  a disease  of 
opinion,  which  may  be  transmitted  with  fresh 
accumulation  of  error  from  age  to  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  slumber  in  which  whole  nations  are 
immersed.  Placing  religion,  which  is  most 
foreign  to  its  nature,  in  depending  for  accept- 
ance with  God  on  absurd  penances  or  unmean- 
ing ceremonies,  it  resigns  the  understanding  to 
ignorance  and  the  heart  to  insensibility.  No 
generous  sentiments,  no  active  virtues,  ever  issue 
from  superstition. 

Superstition  is  the  disease  of  nations,  enthusi- 
44 


asm  that  of  individuals : the  former  grows  more 
inveterate  by  time,  the  latter  is  cured  by  it. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Fragment  On  Village  Preaching. 

There  is  no  surer  remedy  for  superstitions 
and  desponding  weakness  than,  first,  to  govern 
ourselves  by  the  best  improvement  of  that  reason 
which  Providence  has  given  us  for  a guide ; 
and  then,  when  we  have  done  our  parts,  to 
commit  all  cheerfully,  for  the  rest,  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  heaven,  with  trust  and  resignation. 

L’  Estrange. 

The  greatest  burden  in  the  world  is  super- 
stition, not  only  of  ceremonies  in  the  church, 
but  of  imaginary  and  scarecrow  sins  at  home. 

Milton. 

I think  we  cannot  too  strongly  attack  super- 
stition, which  is  the  disturber  of  society;  nor 
too  highly  respect  genuine  religion,  which  is 
the  support  of  it.  Rousseau. 

Religion  worships  God,  while  superstition 
profanes  that  worship.  Seneca. 

Every  inordination  of  religion  that  is  not  in 
defect  is  properly  called  superstition. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  child  taught  to  believe  any  occurrence 
a good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the  week 
lucky,  hath  a wide  inroad  made  upon  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Neither  is  superstition  (as  it  has  been  defined 
by  a popular  though  superficial  writer)  “ an  ex- 
cess of  religion”  (at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  excess ),  as  if  any  one  could  have  too 
much  of  true  religion,  but  any  misdirection  of 
religious  feeling ; manifested  either  in  showing 
religious  veneration  or  regard  to  objects  which 
deserve  none;  that  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
worship  of  false  gods ; or  in  the  assignment  of 
such  a degree  or  such  a kind  of  religious  ven- 
eration to  any  object  as  that  object,  though 
worthy  of  some  reverence,  does  not  deserve ; or 
in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  through  the 
medium  of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon’s  Essay , Of  Superstition. 


SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  among  faults  are  like  bats  among 
birds, — they  ever  fly  by  twilight:  certainly  they 
are  to  be  repressed,  or,  at  the  least,  well 
guarded : for  they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose 
friends,  and  they  check  with  business,  whereby 
business  cannot  go  on  currently  and  constantly : 
they  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melan- 
choly : they  are  defects,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in 
the  brain;  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest 
natures.  . . . There  is  nothing  makes  a man 
suspect  much  more  than  to  know  little:  and, 
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therefore,  men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  pro- 
curing to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  sus- 
picions in  smother.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXII.,  Of  Suspicion. 

Suspiciousness  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wis- 
dom as  too  much  credulity.  T.  Fuller. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than 
to  happiness ; he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  natu- 
rally suspicious,  and  he  that  becomes  suspicious 
will  quickly  be  corrupt. 

It  is  too  common  for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by 
which  ourselves  have  suffered : men  who  are 
once  persuaded  that  deceit  will  be  employed 
against  them  sometimes  think  the  same  arts 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  defence.  Even 
they  whose  virtue  is  too  well  established  to  give 
way  to  example,  or  to  be  shaken  by  sophistry, 
must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  diminished 
with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zealous  for  the 
happiness  of  those  by  whom  they  imagine  their 
own  happiness  endangered. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will 
ever  be  suspicious ; and  no  man  can  love  the 
person  he  suspects.  South. 

As  there  are  dim-sighted  persons,  who  live 
in  a sort  of  perpetual  twilight ',  so  there  are  some 
who,  having  neither  much  clearness  of  head, 
nor  a very  elevated  tone  of  morality,  are  per- 
petually haunted  by  suspicions  of  everybody 
and  everything.  Such  a man  attributes — judg- 
ing in  great  measure  from  himself — interested 
and  selfish  motives  to  every  one.  Accordingly, 
having  no  great  confidence  in  his  own  penetra- 
tion, he  gives  no  one  credit  for  an  open  and 
straightforward  character.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Suspicion. 


SYMPATHY. 

When  I look  into  the  frame  and  constitution 
of  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  I 
observe  with  greater  satisfaction  than  that  ten- 
derness and  concern  which  it  bears  for  the  good 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  My  own  circum- 
stances are  indeed  so  narrow  and  scanty  that  I 
should  taste  but  very  little  pleasure  could  I re- 
ceive it  only  from  those  enjoyments  which  are 
in  my  own  possession ; but  by  this  great  tincture 
of  humanity,  which  I find  in  all  my  thoughts 
and  reflections,  I am  happier  than  any  single 
person  can  be,  with  all  the  wealth,  strength, 
beauty,  and  success,  that  can  be  conferred  upon 
a mortal,  if  he  only  relishes  such  a proportion 
of  these  blessings  as  is  vested  in  himself  and  in 
his  own  private  property.  By  this  means,  every 
man  that  does  himself  any  real  service  does  me 
a kindness.  I come  in  for  my  share  in  all  the 
good  that  happens  to  a man  of  merit  and  virtue, 
and  partake  of  many  gifts  of  fortune  and  power 
that  I was  never  bom  to.  There  is  nothing  in 
particular  in  which  I so  much  rejoice  as  the 
deliverance  of  good  and  generous  spirits  out  of 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses. 

Addison:  Tatlcr,  No.  117. 


Nature  has  concatenated  our  fortunes  and 
affections  together  with  indissoluble  bands  of 
mutual  sympathy.  Barrow. 

Let  us  cherish  sympathy.  By  attention  and 
exercise  it  may  be  improved  in  every  man.  It 
prepares  the  mind  for  receiving  the  impressions 
of  virtue : and  without  it  there  can  be  no  true 
politeness.  Nothing  is  more  odious  than  that 
insensibility  which  wraps  a man  up  in  himself 
and  his  own  concerns,  and  prevents  his  being 
moved  with  either  the  joys  or  the  sorrows  of 
another.  Beattie. 

Whenever  we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any 
active  purpose,  the  passion  which  animates  us 
to  it  is  attended  with  delight,  or  a pleasure 
of  some  kind,  let  the  subject-matter  be  what  it 
will ; and  as  our  Creator  has  designed  that  we 
should  be  united  by  the  bond  of  sympathy,  he 
has  strengthened  that  bond  by  a proportionable 
delight;  and  there  most  where  our  sympathy  is 
most  wanted,— in  the  distresses  of  othere.  u 
this  passion  was  simply  painful,  we  would  s 
with  the  greatest  care  all  persons  and  place,  that 
could  excite  such  a passion ; as  some,  who  are 
so  far  gone  in  indolence  as  not  to  endure  J 
strong  impression,  actually  do.  But  the  s 
widely  different  with  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind: there  is  no  spectacle  we  so  eagerly  p®- 
sue,  as  that  of  some  uncommon  and  grievous 
calamity ; so  that  whether  the  misfortune  is  be 
fore  our  iyes,  or  whether  they  are  turned I tak 
to  it  in  history,  it  always  touches  with  de 
This  is  not  an  unmixed  delight,  bu be 
with  no  small  uneasiness.  The  . nes 
in  such  things  hinders  us  from  shunning 
of  misery;  and  the  pam  we  feel 
relieve  ourselves  in  relieving  thoseJh  . " by 
and  all  this  is  antecedent  to  any 
an  instinct  that  works  us  to  its  own  purposes 

without 

We  yield  to  sympathy  what  we 
scription.  The  truth  is,  all  verbal  descnpu^ 
merely  as  naked  description,  tbough  ^^ 
exact,  conveys  so  po°r  and  1”^^  ^ 
of  the  thing  described,  that  ll  . did  not 
have  the  smallest  effect,  if  tbe,^fSDeech  that 
call  in  to  his  aid  those  mode  of  g* 
mark  a strong  and  lively  fee  g 
Then,  by  the  contagion  °f.oU*  Pher  which 
catch  a fire  already  kindled  ^ an  *|Jck  out  by 
probably  might  never  have  be  con- 

the  object  described.  Words, ^ strong^  ^ 
veying  the  passions  by  those  ensate  for 

have  already  mentioned,  fully  P 
their  weakness  in  other  respects. 

Om  the  Sublime  and 

All  joy  or  sorrow  for  the > of  the 

lamities  of  others  is  produced  y howevcf 
imagination,  that  realizes  th  remote, 

fictitious,  or  approximates  it  dition  of 

by  placing  us,  for  a time,  in  «e  ^ 

him  whose  fortune  we  con' te fP^r  motion! 
feel,  while  the  deception  lasts,  wha 


nai 

potion! 
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would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil 
happening  to  ourselves. 

Our  passions  are  therefore  more  strongly 
moved  m proportion  as  we  can  more  readily 
adopt  the  pains  or  pleasure  proposed  to  our 
minds,  by  recognizing  them  as  once  our  own 

stateof  iffe"6  thCm  aS  naturalJy incident  to  oui 
Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  60. 

Nothing  can  so  peculiarly  gratify  the  noble 
dispositions  of  human  nature  as  for  one  man  to 
»ee  another  so  much  himself  as  to  sigh  his  griefs 
and  groan  his  pains,  to  sing  his  joys,  and  do’ 
and  feel  everything  by  sympathy  and  secret  in- 
expressible  communications.  South. 

Every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  has  a part- 
ner  of  his  joy;  a friend  shares  my  sorrow  and 
makes  it  but  a moiety;  but  he  swells  my  joy 
and  makes  u double.  For  so  two  channels 
divide  the  nver,  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets,  and 
make  it  fordable,  and  apt  to  be  drunk  up  by  the 
first  revels  of  the  Sirian  star;  but  two  torches 
do  not  divide  but  increase  the  flame : and  though 
mv  tears  are  the  sooner  dried  up  when  they  run 


on  my  fnend’s  cheeks  in  the  furrows  of  com- 
P“S'on»  yet.  w\en  my  flame  hath  kindled  his 
u"lte  thegIones  and  make  them  radi 
ant,  like  the  golden  candlesticks  that  burn 
fore  the  throne  of  God,  because  they  shine 
y numbers,  by  unions,  and  confederations  of 
light  and  joy.  Jeremy  Taylor. 


SYNTHESIS. 

The  synthesis  consists  in  assuming  the  causes 
discovered  and  established  as  principles,  and  by 
them  explaining  the  pbaenomena  proceeding 
trom  them,  and  proving  the  explanations. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Synthetic  method  is  that  which  begins  with 
the  parts,  and  leads  onward  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole : it  begins  with  the  most  simple 
principles  and  general  truths,  and  proceeds  by 
degrees  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  them,  or 
compounded  of  them ; and  therefore  it  is  called 
the  method  of  composition. 

Dr.  I.  Watts 


TALENTS. 

Rare  qualities  may  sometimes  be  prerogatives 
without  being  advantages  ; and  though  a need- 
less ostentation  of  one’s  excellencies  may  be 
more  glorious,  a modest  concealment  of  them  is 
usually  more  safe;  and  an  unseasonable  dis- 
closure of  flashes  of  wit  may  sometimes  do  a 
man  no  other  service  than  to  direct  his  adversa- 
ries how  they  may  do  him  a mischief. 

Boyle. 

As  to  great  and  commanding  talents,  they 
are  the  gift  of  Providence  in  some  way  unknown 
r£, us’  r rise  where  they  are  least  expected, 
they  fail  when  everything  seems  disposed  to 
produce  them,  or  at  least  to  call  them  forth. 

Burke ■ 

To  the  Ckev.  De  La  Bintinnaye,  March,  1791. 

. Talent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  often 
inherited ; genius,  being  the  action  of  reason  or 
imagination,  rarely  or  never. 

Coleridge. 

*Tie  peculiar  superiority  of  talent  over  riches 
may  be  best  discovered  from  hence— That  the 
influence  of  talent  will  always  be  the  greatest 
m that  government  which  is  the  most  pure, 
while  the  influence  of  riches  will  always  be  the 
greatest  in  that  government  which  is  the  most 
corrupt.  So  that  from  the  preponderance  of 
talent  we  may  always  infer  the  soundness  and 
vigour  of  the  commonwealth;  but  from  the 


preponderance  of  riches,  its  dotage  and  de- 
generation. Colton:  Lacon. 

Talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  such  as  are 
calculated  to  command  universal  admiration, 
may  exist  apart  from  wisdom. 

Robert  Hall. 

Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be 
required.  Those  whom  God  has  favoured  with 
superior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quick- 
ness of  intention  and  accuracy  of  distinction, 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye 
for  defects  and  deviations  which  in  souls  less 
enlightened  may  be  guiltless.  But  surely  none 
can  think  without  horror  on  that  man’s  condi- 
tion who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion 
as  he  had  more  means  in  excelling  in  virtue, 
and  used  the  light  imparted  from  heaven  only 
to  embellish  folly  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes 
and  infidelity.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Have  you  not  observed  that  there  is  a lower 
kind  of  discretion  and  regularity,  which  seldom 
fails  of  raising  men  to  the  highest  stations  in  the 
court,  the  church,  and  the  law  ? Did  you  never 
observe  one  of  your  clerks  cutting  his  paper 
with  a blunt  ivory  knife  ? Did  you  ever  know 
the  knife  to  fail  going  the  true  way  ? Whereas 
if  he  had  used  a razor  or  a penknife , he  had 
odds  against  himself  of  spoiling  a whole  sheet. 

I have  twenty  times  compared  the  notion  of  that 
ivory  implement  to  those  talents  that  thrive  best 
**  court.  SWIFT : To  Lord  Bolingbroke 
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The  goods  of  this  world  are  not  at  all  a tri- 
fiing  concern  to  Christians,  considered  at  Chris- 
tians. Whether,  indeed,  we  ourselves  shall  have 
enjoyed  a large  or  a small  share  of  them,  will  be 
of  no  importance  to  us  a hundred  years  hence  ; 
but  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  whether 
we  shall  have  employed  the  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities granted  to  us,  in  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  those  benefits  among  others.  . . . Every 
situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed  has,  along 
with  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  its  own  pecu- 
liar difficulties  and  trials  also;  which  we  are 
called  on  to  exert  our  faculties  in  providing 
against.  The  most  fertile  soil  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  the  most  abundant  harvest : its  weeds, 
if  neglected,  will  grow  the  rankest.  And  the 
servant  who  has  received  but  one  talent,  if  he 
put  it  out  to  use,  will  fare  better  than  he  who 
has  been  intrusted  with  five,  if  he  squander  or 
bury  them.  But  still,  this  last  does  not  suffer 
because  he  received  five  talents ; but  because  he 
has  not  used  them  to  advantage. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Riches. 


TALKING. 

This  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative 
looks  natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  gray 
hairs  to  countenance  it.  Addison. 

The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion ; and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to 
somewhat  else,  for  then  a man  leads  the  dance. 

It  is  good  in  discourse,  and  speech  of  conversa- 
tion, to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the 
present  occasion  with  arguments,  tales  with 
reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling  of 
opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest : for  it  is  a dull 
thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  any- 
thing too  far.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXIII.,  Of  Discourse. 

Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence  ; 
and  to  speak  agreeable  to  him  with  whom  we 
deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words,  or 
in  good  order.  A good  continued  speech,  with- 
out a good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slow- 
ness; and  a good  reply,  or  second  speech, 
without  a good  settled  speech,  showeth  shallow- 
ness and  weakness.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXXIII. , Of  Discourse. 

A constant  governance  of  our  speech,  accord- 
ing to  duty  and  reason,  is  a high  instance  and 
a special  argument  of  a thoroughly  sincere  and 
solid  goodness.  Barrow. 

The  government  of  the  tongue,  considered 
as  a subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  conversa- 
tion; to  that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually 
fills  np  the  time  spent  in  friendly  meetings 
and  visits  of  civility.  And  the  danger  is,  lest 
persons  entertain  themselves  and  others  at  the 
expense  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue,  and 
to  the  injury  or  offence  of  their  neighbour.  If 
they  will  observe  and  keep  clear  of  these,  they 


may  be  as  free,  and  easy,  and  unreserved,  as 
they  can  desire.  BISHOP  J.  Butler. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long;  in  that  case,  if 
you  do  not  please,  at  least  you  are  sure  not  to 
tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  hut 
do  not  treat  the  whole  company ; this  being  cne 
of  the  few  cases  in  which  people  do  not  care  to 
be  treated,  every  one  being  fully  convinced  that 
he  has  wherewithal  to  pay. 

Lord  Chesterfield: 
Letters  to  his  Son , Oct.  19, 174& 

However  irregular  and  desultory  his  talk, 
there  is  method  in  the  fragments. 

It  is  a difficult  task  to  talk  to  the  pmp^ 
to  put  life  and  perspicuity 

Men  are  born  with  two  ^’,b"^ce« 
tongue,  in  order  that  they  should  see  twice  » 
much  is  they  say:  but  from  thereof  m 
would  suppose  that 

tongues  and  one  eye , for  tb  , . ..... 

whohave  observed  the  IcastandoUmde.h«. 

remarks  upon  everything  whohave  ^ 
nothing. 

There  are  prating  coxcombs  in  fo  world  who 

wouMrather  talk  than  listen, 

speThhtm^weretheo"“rr 

ture  the  theme ! . 

Often  one's  dear  friend  talks  something  w k 

one  scruples  to  call  rigmarole.  De  quiNCEY. 


Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue.  Five  words  cost 

Zacharias  forty  weeks’  silence.  ^ 

The  ear  and  the  eye  ^^^Sg'the 
but  the  tongue  is  °"15r^fore  & revenue* 
treasure  received.  «»  ™ faster,  than 

of  the  mind  be  uttered  as  ^ bare,  and  can 
they  are  received, it  “e ’««!»«* 

never  lay  up  for  Parch“*'  J? the  mind  may 
take  it  still  without  utteranc  , th  filjb,e 
soon  grow  a burden  to  “h  and  utter 

to  others.  I will  not  lay  up  t mack 

nothing,  lest  I J*  and  poor, 

and  store  up  little,  less  I PlsHOp  j.  Hall. 

We  have  always  th°“gbt  *'rab”y  atavc  «» 
custom  which  raises  us  in>me»* itA  that  at 
other  races  and  types  of  humanity  ^ „w 
sitting  over  our  wine  “‘"four  hours  have  we 
other  portion  of  the  twenty  » talk?  And 
either  time  or  inchnation  ^ denote*  d* 

is  not  the  faculty  of  talk  th“  * To  talk|  them 
superiority  of  man  »«r  br“‘“  ,*  devoted, 

fore,  a certain  part  of  the  nay  ^ ,heir  busi- 
other  nations  mis  their  talk .»P  nei|ber  talk 

ness,  and  the  consequence  , ^ ^ contnIy 
nor  business  is  done  well.  . aii  oar  u)k 
work  while  we  are  » ^ » live5*h« 

out  just  at  that  very  porno"  01  1]  n*| 

it  is  physically,  intellectually. 
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beneficial  to  us.  The  pleasant  talk  promotes 
digestion  and  prevents  the  mind  from  dwelling 
on  the  grinding  of  the  digestive  mill  that  is 
going  on  within  us.  The  satisfaction  and  repose 
which  follow  a full  meal  tend  to  check  a dispo- 
sition to  splenetic  argument  or  too  much  zeal  in 
supporting  an  opinion  ; while  the  freedom  and 
abandon  of  the  intercourse  which  is  thus  kept 
up  is  eminently  conducive  to  feelings  of  general 
benevolence.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
say  that  our  “ glorious  constitution”  (not  only 
as  individuals,  but  as  a body  politic)  is  owing 
to  the  habit  which  the  British  Lion  observes  of 
sitting  over  his  wine  after  dinner. 

W.  Jerdan. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go 
together ; for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite 
different  faculties.  L’ Estrange. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world  who 
thinks  that  men’s  talking  much  or  little  shall 
hold  pioportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

Locke. 

If  any  man  think  it  a small  matter,  or  of  mean 
concernment,  to  bridle  his  tongue,  he  is  much 
mistaken:  for  it  is  a point  to  be  silent  when 
occasion  requires,  and  better  than  to  speak, 
though  never  so  well.  Plutarch. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a liberty,  lest 
it  take  thee  prisoner.  A word  unspoken  is  like 
the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine;  if  vented,  thy 
sword  is  in  another’s  hand.  If  thou  desire  to 
be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

Quarles. 

Speaking  much  is  a sign  of  vanity;  for  he 
that  is  lavish  in  words  is  a niggard  in  deed. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great 
inconveniences  by  blabbing  out  his  own  or 
others’  secrets.  Ray. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided  the  wise  man 
gives  us  a sufficient  answer,  Prov.  x.  19:  “ In 
the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin 
and  Eccl.  v.  7 : “ In  many  words  there  are 
divers  vanities.”  Ray. 

The  tongue  of  a fool  is  the  key  of  his  counsel, 
which,  in  a wise  man,  wisdom  hath  in  keeping. 

Socrates. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than 
said;  such  a peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do 
they  leave  behind  in  men’s  minds,  and  so  much 
more  poisonously  and  incurably  does  the  serpent 
bite  with  his  tongue  than  his  teeth. 

South. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false,  paltry  tale- 
bearer, by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  the  minds  and  discompose  the 
quiet  of  the  whole  family.  South. 

I would  establish  but  one  great  general  rule 
to  be  observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is 
this,  “ that  men  should  not  talk  to  please  them- 
selves, but  those  that  hear  them.”  This  would  • 


make  them  consider  whether  what  they  speak 
be  worth  hearing,  whether  there  be  either  wit 
or  sense  in  what  they  are  about  to  say,  and 
whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when,  the 
place  where,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
spoken. 

For  the  utter  extirpation  of  these  orators  and 
story-tellers,  which  I look  upon  as  very  ^great 
pests  of  society,  I have  invented  a watch  which 
divides  the  minute  into  twelve  parts,  after  the 
same  manner  that  the  ordinary  watches  are 
divided  into  hours ; and  will  endeavour  to  get  4 
patent,  which  shall  oblige  every  club  or  company 
to  provide  themselves  with  one  of  these  watches, 
that  shall  lie  upon  the  table,  as  an  hour-glass  is 
often  placed  near  the  pulpit,  to  measure  out  the 
length  of  a discourse. 

I shall  be  willing  to  allow  a man  one  round 
of  my  watch,  that  is,  a whole  minute,  to  speak 
in ; but  if  he  exceeds  that  time,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  of  the  company  to  look  upon  the  watch, 
or  to  call  him  down  to  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  can  make 
it  appear  that  he  is  turned  of  threescore,  he  may 
take  two,  or,  if  he  pleases,  three  rounds  of  the 
watch,  without  giving  offence.  Provided,  also, 
that  this  rule  be  not  construed  to  extend  to  the 
fair  sex,  who  shall  still  be  at  liberty  to  talk  by 
the  ordinary  watch  that  is  now  in  use.  I would 
likewise  earnestly  recommend  this  little  auto- 
maton, which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket  without  any  encumbrance,  to  all  such  as 
are  troubled  with  this  infirmity  of  speech,  that 
upon  pulling  out  their  watches  they  may  have 
frequent  occasion  to  consider  what  they  are 
doing,  and  by  that  means  cut  the  thread  of  their 
story  short,  and  hurry  to  a conclusion. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler , No.  264. 

Since  I am  engaged  unawares  in  quotations, 
I must  not  omit  the  satire  which  Horace  has 
written  against  this  impertinent  talkative  com- 
panion ; and  which,  I think,  is  fuller  of  humour 
than  any  other  satire  he  has  written.  This  great 
author,  who  had  the  nicest  taste  of  conversation, 
and  was  himself  a most  agreeable  companion, 
had  so  strong  an  antipathy  to  a great  talker  that 
he  was  afraid,  some  time  or  other,  it  would  be 
mortal  to  him;  as  he  has  very  humorously 
described  it  in  his  conversation  with  an  imper- 
tinent fellow,  who  had  like  to  have  been  the 
death  of  him. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler,  No.  268. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men, 
and  most  women,  is  owing  to  a scarcity  of  mat- 
ter, and  a scarcity  of  words;  for  whosoever  it 
a master  of  language,  and  hath  a mind  full  of 
ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  upon 
the  choice  of  both.  Swift. 

The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have 
been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  temp- 
tation. Jeremy  Taylor. 

Talking  over  the  things  which  you  have  lead 
with  your  companions  fixes  th<  m upon  tie 
mind.  Dr  1.  Waits. 
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TASTE. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  gen- 
erally meant  by  a fine  taste  in  writing,  and 
shown  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is 
used  on  this  occasion,  I think  I may  define  it  to 
be  “ that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  discerns  the 
beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure,  and  the 
imperfections  with  dislike.”  If  a man  would 
know  whether  he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I 
would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated  works 
of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries,  or  those 
works  among  the  moderns  which  have  the 
sanction  of  the  politer  part  of  our  contempo- 
raries. If  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings 
he  does  not  find  himself  delighted  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  or  if,  upon  reading  the  admired 
passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a coldness 
and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to 
conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless 
readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfections 
which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  that  he 
himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  409. 
There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any 
kind  with  which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not 
more  or  less  connected.  A cultivated  taste  in- 
creases sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane 
passions  by  giving  them  frequent  exercise ; while 
it  tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce 
emotions : 

“ Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.” 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples 
which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  are  often 
bringing  under  our  view  naturally  tend  to  nour- 
ish in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory, 
contempt  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration 
of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and  great. 

I will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  tfie  improve- 
ment of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that 
they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist  in  an 
equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than 
taste  can  apply  are  necessary  for  reforming  the 
corrupt  propensities  which  too  frequently  prevail 
among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind  1 
while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions 
of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time,  this  cannot  but 
be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its 
native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying. 

Blair:  Lectures. 

On  a superficial  view  we  may  seem  to  differ 
very  widely  from  each  other  in  our  reasonings, 
and  no  less  in  our  pleasures : but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  difference,  which  I think  to  be  rather 
apparent  than  real,  it  is  probable  that  the  stand- 
ard both  of  reason  and  taste  is  the  same  in  all 
human  creatures.  For  if  there  were  not  some 
principles  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  sentiment 
common  to  all  mankind,  no  hold  could  possibly 
be  taken  either  on  their  reason  or  their  passions, 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  ordinary  correspond- 
ence of  life.  Burke: 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 
Introduction  On  Taste , 1756. 


It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  with  regard  to  truth  and  falsehood 
there  is  something  fixed.  We  find  people  in 
their  disputes  continually  appealing  to  certain 
tests  and  standards,  which  are  allowed  on  aU 
sides,  and  are  supposed  to  be  established  in  our 
common  nature.  But  there  is  not  the  same 
obvious  concurrence  in  any  uniform  or  settled 
principles  which  relate  to  taste.  It  is  even 
commonly  supposed  that  this  delicate  and  aenal 
faculty,  which  seems  too  volatile  to  endure  even 
the  chains  of  a definition,  cannot  be  properly 
tried  by  any  test,  nor  regulated  by  any  standard 
There  is  so  continual  a call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  and  it  is  so  much  strength 
ened  by  perpetual  contention,  that  certain  max- 
im5  ofright  reason  seem  to  be  tacitly  senM 
amongst  the  most  ignorant.  The  1 «nd 
improved  on  this  rude  science,  and  r«iu«o 
those  maxims  into  a system.  If  taste  te  to 
been  so  happily  cultivated,  it  was  not  that  the 
subject°was ^barren,  but  that  •]>«""£ 
few  or  negligent ; for.  to  say  the  troth,  tore  i ire 
not  the  same  interesting  motives  to  mvd  us 
fix  the  one,  which  urge  us  to  asc«tamlheoier. 

Burke: 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and^Beautiful. 

Introduction , On  Task. 

I mean  by  the  word  taste,  no  mom  ton  that 
faculty  or  those  faculties  of  the  mind  «***«* 
affected  with,  or  which  form  ^S^  This 
works  of  imagination  and  thee''f  /th^,'w„rd, 
is,  I think,  the  most  general  idea  of  tot  , 
and  what  is  the  least  connecmdwthanjpai^ 

ular  theory.  And  my  point  in  this mq iy 
find  whether  there  am  any  0 g],  so 


the  imagination  is  affected  so  common  to ^ 

grounded  and  certain,  as  to  s pp  y An(j 
of  reasoning  satisfactorily  a 0 are'.  how- 
such  principles  of  taste  I fancy  t ^ 
ever  paradoxical  it  may seem  to  thorn  * 
a superficial  view  imagine  that  degree, 

a diversity  of  tastes,  both  » tod .and  d.g« 
that  nothing  can  be  more  lndeteim^  _ 

Essay  on  the  SublmeondB^ 
Introduction  0n  Tas  , ...  . 

Indeed,  it  is  for  the  most 
manners,  and  in  the  observa  ^jcj,  js  oniy 
place,  and  of  decency  in  8*  t0*which  Horace 
to  be  learned  m those  schoo  _ ^ way 

recommends  us,  that  what  is  reality  no 

of  distinction,  exists:  f On  the 

other  than  a more  refined  J ^8®  at  is  called 
whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  h^  ,g  ^ a 
taste,  in  its  most  general  accep  ^ & cep. 
simple  idea,  but  is  partly  ® offense,  of  the 
lion  of  the  primary  P^u  “^n^on>  and  of 
secondary  pleasures  of  the  - faCUlty ; con- 
the  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  con 

cerning  the  various  relates o ^ 

ceming  the  human  P^  «n  * f taste,  and 
actions.  All  this  is  reqmsi e to  in  die 

the  groundwork  of  allthesei^  ^ ^ ^ 
human  mind;  for  as  th  consequently  of 

originals  of  all  our  ideas,  and  conseq 
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all  our  | leasures,  if  they  are  not  uncertain  and 
arbitrary,  the  whole  groundwork  of  taste  is 
common  to  all,  and  therefore  there  is  a sufficient 
foundation  for  a conclusive  reasoning  on  these 
matters.  Burke  : 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , In- 
troduction, On  Taste. 

Whilst  we  consider  taste  merely  according  to 
its  nature  and  species,  we  shall  find  its  principles 
entirely  uniform ; but  the  degree  in  which  these 
principles  prevail,  in  the  several  individuals  of 
mankind,  is  altogether  as  different  as  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  are  similar.  For  sensibility 
and  judgment,  which  are  the  qualities  that  com- 
pose what  we  commonly  call  a taste , vary  ex- 
ceedingly in  various  people.  From  a defect  in 
the  former  of  these  qualities  arises  a want  of 
taste;  a weakness  in  the  latter  constitutes  a 
wrong  or  a bad  one.  There  are  some  men 
formed  with  feelings  so  blunt,  with  tempers  so 
cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  awake  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  Upon  such  persons  the  most  striking 
objects  make  but  a faint  and  obscure  impression. 

Burke: 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  In- 
troduction, On  Taste. 

The  cause  of  a wrong  taste  is  a defect  of 
judgment.  And  this  may  arise  from  a natural 
weakness  of  understanding  (in  whatever  the 
strength  of  that  faculty  may  consist),  or,  which 
is  much  more  commonly  the  case,  it  may  arise 
from  a want  of  a proper  and  well-directed  ex- 
ercise, which  alone  can  make  it  strong  and 
ready.  Besides,  that  ignorance,  inattention, 
prejudice,  rashness,  levity,  obstinacy,  in  short, 
all  those  passions,  and  all  those  vices,  which 
pervert  the  judgment  in  other  matters,  prejudice 
it  no  less  in  this  its  more  refined  and  elegant 
province.  Burke  : 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , In- 
troduction, On  Taste . 

Before  I leave  this  subject,  I cannot  help 
taking  notice  of  an  opinion  which  many  persons 
entertain,  as  if  the  taste  were  a separate  faculty 
of  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  the  judgment 
and  imagination  ; a species  of  instinct,  by  which 
we  are  struck  naturally,  and  at  the  first  glance, 
without  any  previous  reasoning,  with  the  excel- 
lences or  the  defects  of  a composition.  So  far 
as  the  imagination  and  the  passions  are  con- 
cerned, I believe  it  true,  that  the  reason  is  little 
consulted ; but  where  disposition,  where  deco- 
nun,  where  congruity  are  concerned,  in  short, 
wherever  the  best  taste  differs  from  the  worst,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  understanding  operates, 
and  nothing  else;  and  its  operation  is  in  reality 
far  from  being  always  sudden,  or,  when  it  is 
sudden,  it  is  often  far  from  being  right. 

Burke: 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  In- 
troduction, On  Taste. 

Men  of  the  best  taste  by  consideration  come 
frequently  to  change  these  early  and  precipitate 
judgments  which  the  mind,  from  its  aversion 


to  neutrality  and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on  the 
spot.  It  is  known  that  the  taste  (whatever  it  is) 
is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our  judg- 
ment, by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a.  steady 
attention  to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise. 
They  who  have  not  taken  these  methods,  if  their 
taste  decides  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly  ; 
and  their  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presump- 
tion. and  rashness,  and  not  to  any  sudden  irra- 
diation that  in  a moment  dispels  all  darkness 
from  their  minds.  But  they  who  have  cultivated 
that  species  of  knowledge  which  makes, the 
object  of  taste,  by  degrees  and  habitually  attain 
not  only  a soundness  but  a readiness  of  judg- 
ment, as  men  do  by  the  same  methods  on  all 
other  occasions.  At  first  they  are  obliged  to 
spell,  but  at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  celer- 
ity ; but  this  celerity  of  its  operation  is  no  proof 
that  the  taste  is  a distinct  faculty. 

Burke : 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  In- 
troduction, On  Taste. 

Taste  and  elegance,  though  they  are  reckoned 
only  among  the  smaller  and  secondary  morals, 
yet  are' of  no  mean  importance  in  the  regulation 
of  life.  A moral  taste  is  not  of  force  to  turn 
vice  into  virtue ; but  it  recommends  virtue  with 
something  like  the  blandishments  of  pleasure, 
and  it  infinitely  abates  the  evils  of  vice.  Rous- 
seau, a writer  of  great  force  and  vivacity,  is 
totally  destitute  of  taste  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Burke: 

letter  to  a Member  of  the  Rational 
Assembly,  1791. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  to  the  temper  as  the 
study  of  the  beauties  either  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
music,  or  painting.  They  give  a certain  ele- 
gance of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind 
are  strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite 
are  soft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind 
from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ; cherish 
reflection ; dispose  to  tranquillity ; and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which  of  all  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind  is  best  suited  to  love  and 
friendship.  In  the  second  place,  a delicacy  of 
taste  is  favourable  to  love  and  friendship,  by 
confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making 
us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversation 
of  the  greater  part  of  men. 

David  Hume  : Essays. 

For  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  we  have 
the  term  taste, — a metaphor  taken  from  that 
which  is  passive  in  the  body  and  transferred  to 
that  which  is  active  in  the  mind.  T.  Reid. 


TEACHERS. 

It  is  a pity  that,  commonly,  more  care  is  had, 
yea,  and  that  among  very  wise  meri,  to  find 
out  rather  a cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than 
a cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say 
nay  in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  to 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a stipend  of  two 
hundred  crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the 
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other  two  hundred  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth 
in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and 
rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should;  for  he 
suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children  ; and, 
therefore,  in  the  end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in 
their  horse  than  comfort  in  their  children. 

Ascham  : The  School  Master. 

Millions  of  valuable  thoughts  I suppose  have 
passed  through  my  mind.  How  often  my  con- 
science has  admonished  me ! How  many  thou- 
sands of  pious  resolutions  l How  all  nature  has 
preached  to  me ! How  day  and  night,  and  soli- 
tude and  the  social  scenes,  and  books  and  the 
Bible,  the  gravity  of  sermons  and  the  flippancy 
of  fools,  life  and  death,  the  ancient  world  and 
the  modern,  sea  and  land,  and  the  omnipresent 
God,  have  all  concurred  to  instruct  me ! and 
behold  the  miserable  result  of  all ! ! I wonder 
if  the  measure  of  effect  be  a ten-thousandth  part 
of  the  bulk,  to  call  it  so,  of  this  vast  combination 
of  causes  ? John  Foster  : Journal. 

It  seems  to  me — who  have  passed  a very  long 
and  varied  school-life — that  there  is  no  such 
pitiable  class  in  a civilized  community  as  that 
of  ushers,  and  at  the  same  time  none  so  mys- 
terious. No  man  is  born  an  usher,  no  man 
achieves  (if  he  can  help  it)  ushership.  Usher- 
ship  is  always  thrust  upon  him.  “ Bom  an 
usher  1”  What  offence  could  father  or  mother 
have  committed,  to  have  it  visited  so  roughly 
upon  their  innocent?  Could  its  cheeks  have 
ever  been  chubby,  and  dimpled  into  smiles  ? 
Had  it  ever  at  any  time  a will  of  its  own? 
Could  the  boy  as  he  grew  up  have  ever  laughed 
out  honestly  among  his  fellows  ? enjoyed  him- 
self in  the  play-ground  like  the  rest  ? Could  he 
have  shirked  impositions,  broken  bounds,  and 
hated  and  despised  his  ushers  ? Could  he  ever 
have  had  holidays,  gone  home  ? Heaven  knows ! 
but,  from  what  I have  seen  of  him  since  he  be- 
came a man,  I scarcely  think  it. 

Household  Words. 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their 
pupils.  L’ Estrange. 

The  great  work  of  a governor  is  to  fashion 
the  carriage,  and  form  the  mind,  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  wisdom.  Locke. 

Passionate  words  or  blows  from  the  tutor  fill 
the  child's  mind  with  terror  and  affrightment, 
which  immediately  takes  it  wholly  up,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  other  impressions.  Locke. 

And  for  the  tsual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I 
deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,  not 
yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness 
of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with 
arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be  so  which  are  most 
obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young 
unmatriculated  novices,  at  first  coming,  with  the 
most  intellective  abstractions  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics; so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  where  they 
•tuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a few  words  with 


lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  suddei 
transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossetf 
and  turmoiled  with  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do 
for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt 
of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while 
with  ragged  notions  and  babblements,  while 
they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  impor- 
tunately their  several  ways. 

Milton:  Tractate  on  Education. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  school-masters  to  be  eter- 
nally thundering  in  their  pupils  ears,  as  they 
were  pouring  into  a funnel,  whilst  their  business 
is  only  to  repeat  what  the  other  have  said  before; 
now  I would  have  a tutor  to  correct  this  enw, 
and  that,  at  the  very  first,  he  should  according 
to  the  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the 
test ; permitting  his  pupil  himself  to  taste  an 
relish  things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and  dis- 

cem  them;  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him, 

and  sometimes  making  him  to  break  the  1 
himself:  that  is,  I would  not  have  him  alone  to 
invent  and  speak,  but  that  he  should  also  hear 
his  pupil  speak  in  turn.  Socrates,  and  smce 
him  Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  schokrs  spwk, 
and  then  they  spoke  to  them.  “Obest  plerumque 


iis  que  discere  volunt,  authoritas  eorum  qui 
docent.”  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  I-  au- 

thority of  those  who  teach  is  very  oft  an  im 
pediment  to  those  who  desire  to  learn.  I 
good  to  make  him.  Hke  a ^ 


before  him  that  he  may  judge  of  hUgomg® 
how  much  he  is  to  abate  of  his  own  *“• 
accommodate  himself  to  the  7 

of  the  other.  „ h „v. 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

After  having  taught  him  what  will 
more  wise  and  good,  you  may  t n 
him  with  the  elements  of  which 


geometry,  and  rhetorick,  and  the  science  wm- 
he  shall  then  himself  most  incline  to, 
ment  being  beforehand  form  d an  f 

he  will  quickly  make  h.s  own  The 
instructing  him  ought  to  be  sometimes 

course,  and  sometimes  by  re  1 ^ vhich 
his  governor  shall  put  the  auth  bij 

he  shall  think  most  proper  fo ‘hm- » and 
hands,  and  sometimes  on ty  . . conVeisant 

substance  of  it;  and  if  1 ^ 
enough  in  books  to  turn  to  all 
the  book  contains,  there  may  so  occasion 

ing  be  joyn’d  to  him,  that  upon  evm  owa, 

shill  supply  him  with  wha.  h : 

stands  in  need  of.  to  recommend^ to Tt 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed., 

Teaching  is  not  a flow  Effect ualp^' 
draining  of  an  hour-glass,  b he  kne* 

ing  that  a man  know  something  SoUTH. 
not  before,  or  to  know  it  better.  ^ 

He  that  governs  well  leads .the  bl^ 
that  teaches  gives  him  eye  . . it  from 

to  be  a subworker  to  grace,  m Q sin. 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  g1 
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Instructors  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  those 
sciences  which  they  teach,  but  have  skill  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  and  patience  in  the  practice. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  experience, 
we  cannot  but  deplore  the  ignorance  of  men, 
especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  Because  they  have  taken  high 
scholastic  rank — because  they  know  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  have  a certain  faculty  of  divining  the 
ordinary  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  their 
pupils — they  consider  themselves  competent  to 
direct  their  life-career.  Yet  there  rarely  passes 
a year  in  which  pupils  leave  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  whom  their  masters  have  neither  sus- 
pected the  talents  nor  the  destined  renown. 

But  this  is  not  the  question : that  with  which 
we  chiefly  reproach  them  is,  that  they  ignore 
completely  the  physiology  of  man — that  they 
have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  hereditary 
influence,  and  that  they  believe  when  they  find 
a pupil  idle,  captious,  or  rebellious,  that  the 
remedy  is  perpetually  to  punish.  The  first  thing 
ought  to*be  to  ascertain  if  the  evil  proceed  from 
constitution,  from  education,  or  from  hereditary 
causes.  In  this  latter  case  all  chastisement,  far 
from  correcting,  will  only  aggravate  the  evil, 
and  hasten  the  explosion  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Temperance  gives  Nature  her  full  play,  and 
enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and 
vig°u^  Addison. 

Indeed,  the  abuse  of  the  bounties  of  Nature, 
much  more  surely  than  any  partial  privation  of 
them,  tends  to  intercept  that  precious  boon  of  a 
second  and  dearer  life  in  our  progeny,  which 
was  bestowed  in  the  first  great  command  to  man 
from  the  All-Gracious  Giver  of  all, — whose  name 
be  blessed,  whether  He  gives  or  takes  away  1 His 
hand,  in  every  page  of  His  book,  has  written 
the  lesson  of  moderation.  Our  physical  well- 
being,  our  moral  worth,  our  social  happiness, 
our  political  tranquillity,  all  depend  on  that  con- 
trol of  all  our  appetites  and  passions  which  the 
ancients  designed  by  the  cardinal  virtue  of  tem- 
perance. Burke: 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter  III., 
1797. 

Temperance  first,  as  it  tends  to  procure  that 
coolness  and  clearness  of  head  which  is  so 
necessary  where  constant  vigilance  was  to  be 
kept  up,  and  a guard  maintained  against  the 
unremitting  attraction  of  ancient  habits,  and  the 
force  of  perpetual  temptations. 

Benj.  Franklin:  Autobiography. 

I®  there  anything  which  reflects  a greater  lus- 
tre upon  a man’s  person  than  a severe  temper- 
ance, and  a restraint  of  himself  from  vicious 
pleasures  ? South. 


Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and 
fortune  without  envy,  that  gives  indolence  of 
body  with  an  equality  of  mind ; the  best  guar- 
dian of  youth  and  support  of  old  age ; the  pre- 
cept of  reason  as  well  as  religion,  and  physician 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body;  the  tutelar  god- 
dess  of  health  and  universal  medicine  of  life. 

Sir  W.  Temple 


TEMPTATION. 

Set  a pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  visibly  prepared  to  take  vengeance, 
and  tell  whether  it  be  possible  for  people  wan- 
tonly to  offend  against  the  law.  Locke. 

He  that  with  this  Christian  armour  manfully 
fights  against  and  repels  the  temptations  and 
assaults  of  his  spiritual  enemies,  he  that  keeps 
his  conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy 
peace  here,  and  forever. 

Ray:  On  Creation. 

Every  man  living  shall  assuredly  meet  with 
an  hour  of  temptation,  a certain  critical  hour, 
which  shall  more  especially  try  what  mettle  his 
heart  is  made  of.  SOUTH. 

Reflect  upon  a clear,  unblotted,  acquitted 
conscience,  and  feed  upon  the  ineffable  com- 
forts of  the  memorial  of  a conquered  tempta- 
tion. South. 

In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute 
but  rely  upon  the  conclusion,  and  throw  your- 
self upon  God,  and  contend  not  with  him  but 
in  prayer.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Every  Christian  is  endued  with  a power 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  resist  and  conquer 
temptations.  Tillotson. 


TESTIMONY. 

The  solid  reason  of  one  man  with  unpreju- 
dicate  apprehensions,  begets  as  firm  a belief  as 
the  authority  or  aggregate  testimony  of  many 
hundreds. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : Vulgar  Errors. 

Where  any  particular  matter  of  fact  is  vouched 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  unsuspected  wit- 
nesses, there  our  assent  is  also  unavoidable. 

Lockf 


THANKSGIVING. 

Concerning  the  blessings  of  God,  whether 
they  tend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there 
is  great  cause  why  we  should  delight  more  in 
giving  thanks  than  in  making  requests  for  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear, 
the  other  always  joy  annexed. 

Hooker. 

The  privative  blessings — the  blessings  of  im- 
munity, safeguard,  liberty,  and  integrity — which 
we  enjoy  deserve  the  thanksgiving  of  a whole 
life.  Jeremy  Taylor 
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THEOLOGY.— THE  OR  Y.— THOUGHTS. 


At  opening  your  eyes,  enter  upon  the  day  conjecture.  The  terms  theory  and 
with  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  you  are  properly  used  in  opposition  to  the  terns 
the  last  night,  with  the  glorification  of  God  for  practice  &nd  practical.  In  this  sense  Aey  were 
. , ® , .•  exclusively  employed  by  the  ancients  j and  in 

the  works  of  creatio  . jEREMy  XaYlor.  this  sense  Aey  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
J bv  the  continental  philosophers. 

- 7 Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


THEOLOGY.  ( 

Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  puzzle  sacred 
theology  with  distinctions,  cavils,  and  quiddi- 
ties ; and  so  transformed  her  to  a mere  kind  of 
sophistry  and  logomachy. 

James  Howell. 

He  [Dr.  Johnson]  much  commended  Law’s 
Serious  Call,  which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece 
of  hortatory  theology  in  the  language. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : BoswelCs  Johnson. 

Theology  is  the  comprehension  of  all  other 
Knowledge,  directed  to  its  true  end,  i.e .,  the 
honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Locke. 

Theology  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind  were 
it  studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred 
charity  which  it  teaches;  let  this,  therefore, 
always  stand  chief.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

In  fact,  the  real  students  of  Scripture,  prop- 
erly so  called,  are,  I fear,  fewer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  theological  student  is 
often  a student  chiefly  of  some  human  system 
of  divinity,  fortified  by  references  to  Scripture, 
introduced  from  time  to  time  as  there  is  occa- 
sion. He  proceeds — often  unconsciously— by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  is  the 
information  or  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a 
certain  narrative  or  discourse  of  one  of  the 
sacred  writers,  but  what  aid  can  be  derived 
from  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  this 
or  that  point  of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a 
mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot 
properly  be  called  a study  of  Scripture. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a danger  of  its  proving  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  profitable  study  of  Scrip- 
ture ; for  so  strong  an  association  is  apt  to  be 
established  in  the  mind  between  certain  expres- 
sions, and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they 
have  been  confined  in  some  theological  system, 
that  when  the  student  meets  with  them  in  Scrip- 
ture he  at  once  understands  them  in  that  sense, 
in  passages  where  perhaps  an  unbiassed  exami- 
nation of  the  context  would  plainly  show  that 
such  was  not  the  author's  meaning. 

Whately  : 

Essays,  On  the  Difficulties  of  St.  PauFs 
Epistles. 


THEORY. 

This  word  is  employed  by  English  writers  in 
a very  loose  and  improper  sense.  It  is  with 
them  usually  convertible  into  hypothesis , and 
hypothesis  is  commonly  used  as  another  term  for 


It  is  with  theories  as  with  wells:  you  may  see 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  if  there  be  any 
water  there,  while  another  shall  pass  for  won- 
drous profound  when  ’tis  merely  shallow,  dark, 
and  empty.  Swirr* 

THOUGHTS. 

Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  claniy 
and  break  up  in  the  discoursing 
other.  Lord  Bacon. 

A man  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  fonning 
them  into  expressions,  gives  them  « "'* 
mentation,  which  works  than  mto  a te  Wiy. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

I have  addressed  this  volume  tetoj* 
think,  and  some  may  accuse  me 
tious  independence,  in  presuming  to  manbea 
book  to  so  small  a minonty.  But  01 
addressed  to  those  who  think  is  ® “ 
dressed  to  all  the  world  ; for  ^.hojh  the  pm 
Dortion  of  those  who  do  think  be  e 1 
small,  yet  every  individual  flatters  himse 

heis-'ofthenum^^,^ 

; timent  that  envir0nj0HN  Fostbr: 

“ This  faculty],  to  which  1 P’f' "“«U- 

1 the  “ elaborative  faeuUy , — the  f ^ fe  p. 
tions  or  comparisons, — constitutes  wn«» 

2 erly  denominated  thought^  ^ jj^^ton. 

1 He  therefore  that  would  S“r'™h^0tb^hB 
■*  by  the  laws  of  virtue,  must  ^ ^ from 

: by  those  of  reason;  he  must 

’’  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  an  s 0j  jeiit 

' pleasures  of  fancy  and  the  ^ hidden, 

lt  are  more  dangerous  as  they  . (jon,  and 
since  they  escape  the  awe  o the 

, operate  equally  in  every  situahom  «m 
' c^cmTence^f^extenwl^po^n^^  No.  8. 

It  is  strange  that  the  soul .'rive  Oioug^ts!  be- 
recall  over  any  of  its  pure  na  e nevcr 

fore  it  borrowed  anything  from  th . °°^y 
n bring  into  the  waking  ma  the  cask,  and 
h ideas  but  what  have  a tang  * “ 
d derive  their  original  from  that 
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Man  U a chinking  being,  whether  he  will  or 
no : all  he  can  do  is  to  turn  his  thoughts  the 
best  way.  SIR  W.  Temple. 

Acquire  a government  over  your  ideas,  that 
they  may  come  when  they  are  called,  and  de- 
part when  they  are  bidden. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


TIME. 

We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  shortness  of 
time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  lives, 
says  he,  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all, 
or  in  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing 
nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  always 
complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as 
though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them.  That 
noble  philosopher  has  described  our  inconsist- 
ency with  ourselves  in  this  particular,  by  all 
those  various  turns  of  expression  and  thought 
which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

I often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  itself  in  a point  that  bears  some 
affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we  seem  grieved 
at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we  are  wish- 
ing every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor 
longs  to  be  at  age,  then  to  be  a man  of  business, 
then  to  retire.  Thus,  although  the  whole  life  is 
allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several 
divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We 
are  lengthening  our  span  in  general,  but  would 
fain  contract  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  93. 

The  hours  of  a wise  man  are  lengthened  by 
his  ideas,  as  those  of  a fool  are  by  his  passions. 
The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  because  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it ; so  is  that  of  the 
other,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughts ; or,  in 
other  words,  because  the  one  is  always  wishing 
it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  it. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  94. 

He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must 
expect  new  evils ; for  time  is  the  greatest  inno- 
vator : and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the 
worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter 
them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXV,  Of  Innovations. 

It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men,  in  their 
innovations,  would  follow  the  example  of  time 
itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived ; 
for  otherwise  whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked 
for ; and  ever  it  mends  some  and  pains  others ; 
and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a fortune,  and 
thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a wrong, 
and  imputeth  it  to  the  author. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXV,  Of  Innovations. 

I think  very  differently  from  most  men  of  the 
time  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  we  have 


to  do,  in  this  world.  I think  we  have  more  of 
one,  and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  . . . We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifts ; 
some  of  us  dissipate  our  estates  on  the  trifles, 
some  on  the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  com- 
plain that  we  want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The 
much  greatest  part  never  reclaim,  but  die  bank- 
rupts to  God  and  man. 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Nor  do  they  speak  properly  who  say  that  time 
consumeth  all  things ; for  time  is  not  effective, 
nor  are  bodies  destroyed  by  it. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Time  cannot  be  infinite,  and,  therefore,  the 
world  not  eternal.  All  motion  hath  its  begin- 
ning ; if  it  were  otherwise,  we  must  say  the 
number  of  heavenly  revolutions  of  days  and 
nights,  which  are  past  to  this  instant,  is  actually 
infinite,  which  cannot  be  in  nature.  If  it  were 
so,  it  must  needs  be  granted  that  a part  is  equal 
to  the  whole ; because,  infinite  being  equal  to 
infinite,  the  number  of  days  past  in  all  ages  to 
the  beginning  of  one  year  being  infinite  (as  they 
would  be,  supposing  the  world  had  no  begin- 
ning) would  by  consequence  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  days  which  shall  pass  to  the  end  of 
the  next ; whereas  that  number  of  days  past  is 
indeed  but  a part;  and  so  a part  would  be 
equal  to  the  whole. 

CHARNOCK:  Attributes. 

What  I do  and  ever  shall  regret  is  the  time 
which,  while  young,  I lost  in  mere  idleness,  and 
in  doing  nothing.  This  is  the  common  effect  of 
the  inconsideracy  of  youth,  against  which  I beg 
you  will  be  most  carefully  upon  your  guard. 
The  value  of  moments,  when  cast  up,  is  im- 
mense, if  well  employed  ; if  thrown  away,  their 
loss  is  irrecoverable.  Every  moment  may  be 
put  to  some  use,  and  that  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  if  unemployed. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son , Feb.  16,  1748. 

Time  is  the  most  undefinable  yet  paradoxical 
of  things  : the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not 
come,  and  the  present  becomes  the  past  even 
while  we  attempt  to  define  it,  and,  like  the  flash 
of  lightning,  at  once  exists  and  expires. — Time 
is  the  measurer  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  im- 
measurable, and  the  grand  discloser  of  all  things, 
but  is  itself  undisclosed.  Like  space,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible, because  it  has  no  limit,  and  it 
would  be  still  more  so  if  it  had.  It  is  more 
obscure  in  its  source  than  the  Nile,  and  in  its 
termination  than  the  Niger;  and  advances  like 
the  slowest  tide,  but  retreats  like  the  swiftest 
torrent.  It  gives  wings  of  lightning  to  pleasure, 
but  feet  of  lead  to  pain,  and  lends  expectation 
a curb,  but  enjoyment  a spur.  It  robs  Beauty 
of  her  charms,  to  bestow  them  on  her  picture, 
and  builds  a monument  to  merit,  but  denies  it  a 
house  : it  is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flattero 
of  falsehood,  but  the  tried  and  final  friend  of 
truth.  Time  is  the  most  subtle  yet  the  most  in- 
satiable of  depredators,  and  by  appearing  t<  take 
nothing,  is  permitted  to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be 
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satisfied  until  it  has  stolen  the  world  from  us, 
and  us  from  the  world.  It  constantly  flies,  yet 
overcomes  all  things  by  flight,  and  although  it 
is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  the  future  con* 
queror,  of  death.  Time,  the  cradle  of  hope, 
but  the  grave  of  ambition,  is  the  stern  corrector 
of  fools,  but  the  salutary  counsellor  of  the  wise, 
bringing  all  they  dread  to  the  one,  and  all  they 
desire  to  the  other;  but,  like  Cassandra,  it  warns 
us  with  a voice  that  even  the  sagest  discredit 
too  long,  and  the  silliest  believe  too  late.  Wis- 
dom walks  before  it,  opportunity  with  it,  and 
repentance  behind  it:  he  that  has  made  it  his 
friend  will  have  little  to  fear  from  his  enemies, 
but  he  that  has  made  it  his  enemy  will  have 
little  to  hope  from  his  friends. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  is  to  regard 
time  as  an  agent.  But  in  reality  time  does 
nothing  and  is  nothing.  We  use  it  as  a com- 
pendious expression  for  all  those  causes  which 
operate  slowly  and  imperceptibly : but,  unless 
some  positive  cause  is  in  action,  no  change  takes 
place  in  the  lapse  of  a thousand  years. 

Bishop  Copleston. 

Time  is  the  surest  judge  of  truth : I am  not 
vain  enough  to  think  I have  left  no  faults  in 
this,  which  that  touchstone  will  not  discover. 

Dryden. 

Time  is  the  greatest  of  tyrants.  As  we  go  on 
towards  age,  he  taxes  our  health,  our  limbs,  our 
faculties,  our  strength,  and  our  features. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

Dost  thou  love  life  ? Then  waste  not  time, 
for  time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of. 

B.  Franklin. 

He  is  a good  time-server  that  improves  the 
present  for  God’s  glory  and  his  own  salvation. 

T.  Fuller. 

Time,  as  a river,  hath  brought  down  to  us 
what  is  more  light  and  superficial,  while  things 
more  solid  and  substantial  have  been  immersed. 

Glanvill. 

When  we  have  deducted  all  that  is  absorbed 
in  sleep,  all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to 
the  demands  of  nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed 
by  the  tyranny  of  custom ; all  that  passes  in 
regulating  the  superficial  decorations  of  life,  or 
is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  civility  to 
the  disposal  of  others;  all  that  is  tom  from  ns 
by  the  violence  of  disease,  or  stolen  impercepti- 
bly away  by  lassitude  and  languor,  we  shall  find 
that  part  of  our  duration  very  small  of  which 
we  can  truly  call  ourselves  masters,  or  which 
we  can  spend  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many 
of  our  hours  are  lost  in  a rotation  of  petty  cares, 
in  a constant  recurrence  of  the  same  employ- 
ments; many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  and 
happiness  are  always  exhausted  by  the  present 
day ; and  a great  part  of  our  existence  serves 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  enabling  us  to 
enjoy  the  rest. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our 


disposal  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  so  frugal  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip 
from  us  without  some  equivalent. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  108. 

We  get  the  idea  of  time  or  duration,  by  ic- 
flecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds:  that  for  this  reason,  when 
we  sleep  soundly  without  dreaming,  we  have  no 
perception  of  time,  or  the  length  of  it,  whilst  we 
sleep ; and  that  the  moment  wherein  we  leavt 
off  to  think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  tc  think 
again,  seems  to  have  no  distance.  And  so  1 
doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to  a waking  man  if 
it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  idea 
in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  succession 
of  others : and  we  see  that  one  who  fixes  his 
thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  lake 
but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  mat 
pass  in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  tbd 
earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of 
a good  part  of  that  duratton,and  thinks  tot 
time  shorter  than  it  is.  LoCK  , 

Wherever  your  life  ends  it  is  all  there;  neither 
does  the  utility  of  living  consist  m the  lengh 
of  days,  but  in  the  well  husbanding  and  im- 
proving of  time,  and  such  an  one  may 

been  who  has  longer  continued. nthe»orld 

than  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  tiiat  has  y 

but  a little  while.  Make  use  of  time  while  U I » 
present  with  you.  It  depends  upon  join  will 
and  not  upon  the  number  of  days,  to  taw  a 
sufficient  length  of  life.  J8 P°f^XhTd 
imagine  ever  to  arrive  at  the  place  towards  ^ 

you  are  continually  going?  8n?.7e  JL  .ill 
journey  but  hath  its  end.  But  if  company  wm 
make  it  more  pleasant,  or  “ore.'iaL  ,J1? 
does  not  all  the  world  go  the  self  same  J 
. . . Does  not  all  the  world  dance  the 


men,  a tnousanq  au.m—,  — - - - thatY0Ue: 

creatures,  die  at  the  same  mome^a.ty; 

p,re  Essays,  Cotton's  3d  cd.,  ch.  an- 


I am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my 


rather 

Pope. 


than  let  it  stick  by  me. 

Time  itself,  under  the  dreadM  shade^^ 
wings  all  things  wither,  ha  ^ plaDts. 

virtue  of  nature  in  man,  ^ 

I know  of  no  ideas  a*d  origin^ 

better  claim  to  be  accounted  simpl 
than  those  of  space  and  time.  • 

Time  is  painted  with  a- l°ch  take 

behind,  signifying  thereby  Jt  is  onCe  past, 
time  by  the  forelock ; for,  w SWIFT* 

there  is  no  recalling  it.  .0, 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  ^ ® ^ ^ 
gives  us  the  same  train  of  8^  our  head* 
people  have  tried  m vam  to  p SWIFT* 

before*  . that  is 

No  man  can  be  P™”tS*ce°Mto 
not  provident  in  the  choice  « “ 
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and  if  one  of  the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  and 
trifling,  he  that  hears  and  he  that  answers  are 
equal  losers  of  their  time. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

When  Bacon  speaks  of  time  as  an  innovator, 
he  might  have  remarked,  by  the  way — what  of 
course  he  well  knew— that  though  this  is  an 
allowable  and  convenient  form  of  expression, 
it  is  not  literally  correct.  Bishop  Copleston,  in 
the  remark  already  referred  to  in  the  notes  on 
“ Delays,”  terms  the  regarding  time  as  an  agent 
one  of  the  commonest  errors ; for  “ in  reality 
time  does  nothing  and  is  nothing.  We  use  it,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “ as  a compendious  expression 
for  all  those  causes  which  act  slowly  and  imper- 
ceptibly. But,  unless  some  positive  cause  is  in 
action,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  lapse  of  one 
thousand  years ; as,  for  instance,  in  a drop  of 
water  enclosed  in  a cavity  of  silex.  The  most 
•ntelligent  writers  are  not  free  from  this  illusion.” 
Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon? s Essay , Of  Innovations. 


TOLERATION. 

If  the  peculiarities  of  our  feelings  and  facul- 
ties be  the  effect  of  variety  of  excitement  through 
a diversity  of  organization,  it  should  tend  to 
produce  in  us  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration. 
We  should  perceive  how  nearly  impossible  it  is 
that  persons  should  feel  and  think  exactly  alike 
upon  any  subject.  We  should  not  arrogantly 
pride  ourselves  upon  our  virtues  and  knowledge, 
nor  condemn  the  errors  and  weakness  of  others, 
since  they  may  depend  upon  causes  which  we 
can  neither  produce  nor  easily  counteract.  No 
one,  judging  from  his  own  feelings  and  powers, 
can  be  aware  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  tempta- 
tion or  terror,  or  the  seeming  incapacity  to  re- 
sist them,  which  may  induce  others  to  deviate. 

Dr.  J.  Abernethy. 

Generosity  is  in  nothing  more  seen  than  in 
a candid  estimation  of  other  men’s  virtues  and 
good  qualities.  Barrow. 

But  he  has  praised  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the 
heathens.  Well ! but  the  honourable  gentleman 
will  recollect  that  heathens,  that  polytheists, 
must  permit  a number  of  divinities.  It  is  the 
very  essence  of  its  constitution.  But  was  it 
ever  heard  that  polytheism  tolerated  a dissent 
from  a polytheistic  establishment, — the  belief  of 
one  God  only  ? Never  I never  I Sir,  they  con- 
stantly carried  on  persecution  against  that  doc- 
trine^ I will  not  give  heathens  the  glory  of  a 
doctrine  which  I consider  the  best  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  honourable  gentleman  must  recol- 
lect the  Roman  law,  that  was  clearly  against  the 
introduction  of  any  foreign  rites  in  matters  of 
religion.  You  have  it  at  large  in  Livy,  how 
they  persecuted  in  the  first  introduction  the  rites 
of  Bacchus;  and  even  before  Christ,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  subsequent  persecutions,  they 
persecuted  the  Druids  and  others.  Heathenism, 
therefore,  as  in  other  respects  erroneous,  was 


erroneous  in  point  of  persecution.  I do  not  say 
that  every  heathen  who  persecuted  was  therefore 
an  impious  man : I only  say  he  was  mistaken,  as 
such  a man  is  now.  But,  says  the  honourable 
gentleman,  they  did  not  persecute  Epicureans. 
No : . the  Epicureans  had  no  quarrel  with  their 
religious  establishment,  nor  desired  any  religion 
for  themselves.  It  would  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary, if  irreligious  heathens  had  desired 
either  a religious  establishment  or  toleration. 
But,  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  Epicu- 
reans entered,  as  others,  into  the  temples.  They 
did  so ; they  defied  all  subscription ; they  defied 
all  sorts  of  conformity ; there  was  no  subscrip- 
tion to  which  they  were  not  ready  to  set  their 
hands,  no  ceremonies  they  refused  to  practise ; 
they  made  it  a principle  of  their  irreligion  out- 
wardly to  conform  to  any  religion.  These  athe- 
ists eluded  all  that  you  could  do : so  will  all 
freethinkers  forever.  Then  you  suffer,  or  the 
weakness  of  your  law  has  suffered,  those  great 
dangerous  animals  to  escape  notice,  whilst  you 
have  nets  that  entangle  the  poor  fluttering  silken 
wings  of  a tender  conscience.  Burke: 

Speech  on  Relief  of  Prot.  Dissenters , 
March  17,  1773. 

I may  be  mistaken,  but  I take  toleration  to 
be  a part  of  religion.  I do  not  know  which  I 
would  sacrifice  : I would  keep  them  both  : it  is 
not  necessary  I should  sacrifice  either.  I do 
not  like  the  idea  of  tolerating  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  : but  nothing  in  the  world  propagates 
them  so  much  as  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  of 
the  honest  and  candid  disciples  of  the  religion  we 
profess  in  common, — I mean  revealed  religion; 
nothing  sooner  makes  them  take  a short  cut  out 
of  the  bondage  of  sectarian  vexation  into  open 
and  direct  infidelity  than  tormenting  men  for 
every  difference.  Burke: 

Speech  on  Relief  of  Prot.  Dissenters. 

I will  stand  up  at  all  times  for  the  rights  of 
conscience,  as  it  is  such, — not  for  its  particular 
modes  against  its  general  principles.  One  may 
be  right,  another  mistaken ; but  if  I have  more 
strength  than  my  brother  it  shall  be  employed 
to  support,  not  to  oppress,  his  weakness ; if  I 
have  more  light,  it  shall  be  used  to  guide,  not  to 
dazzle  him.  Burke: 

Speech  on  Relief  of  Prot.  Dissenters . 
We  knew  beforehand,  or  we  were  poorly  in- 
structed, that  toleration  is  odious  to  the  intoler- 
ant, freedom  to  oppressors,  property  to  robbers, 
and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  prosperity  to  the 
envious.  We  knew  that  all  these  kinds  of  men 
would  gladly  gratify  their  evil  dispositions  under 
the  sanction  of  law  and  religion,  if  they  could : 
if  they  could  not,  yet,  to  make  way  to  their  ob- 
jects, they  would  do  their  utmost  to  subvert  all 
religion  and  all  law.  Burke  : 

Speech  at  Bristol  Previous  to  the 
Election , 1780. 

I would  have  all  intoleration  intolerated  in 
its  turn.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Religious  toleration  has  never  been  complete 
even  in  England ; but,  having  prevailed  more 
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here  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  there  is 
no  place  where  the  doctrines  of  religion  have 
been  set  in  so  clear  a light  or  its  truth  so  ably 
defended.  The  writings  of  Deists  have  con- 
tributed much  to  this  end. 

Robert  Hall: 

On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion. 

God,  who  is  the  Father  of  spirits,  is  the  most 
tolerant.  Man,  who  is  the  first  of  animals,  is 
the  most  oppressive — yet  he  calls  himself  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty!  W.  Jerdan. 

Surely  no  Christian  can  deny  that  every  hu- 
man being  has  a right  to  be  allowed  every  grati- 
fication which  produces  no  harm  to  others,  and 
to  be  spared  every  mortification  which  produces 
no  good  to  others.  Is  it  not  a source  of  morti- 
fication to  a class  of  men  that  they  are  excluded 
from  political  power?  If  it  be,  they  have,  on 
Christian  principles,  a right  to  be  freed  from 
that  mortification,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
their  exclusion  is  necessary  for  the  averting  of 
some  greater  evil.  The  presumption  is  evi- 
dently in  favour  of  toleration.  It  is  for  the 
prosecutor  to  make  out  his  case. 

The  strange  argument  which  we  are  consid- 
ering would  prove  too  much  even  for  those  who 
advance  it.  If  no  man  has  a right  to  political 
power,  then  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  has  such  a 
right.  The  whole  foundation  of  government  is 
taken  away.  But  if  government  be  taken  away, 
the  property  and  the  persons  of  men  are  inse- 
cure ; and  it  is  acknowledged  that  men  have  a 
right  to  their  property  and  to  personal  security. 
If  it  be  right  that  the  property  of  men  should 
be  protected,  and  if  this  only  can  be  done  by 
means  of  government,  then  it  must  be  right  that 
government  should  exist.  Now,  there  cannot  be 
government  unless  some  person  or  persons  pos- 
sess political  power.  Therefore  it  is  right  that 
some  person  or  persons  should  possess  political 
power.  That  is  to  say,  some  person  or  persons 
must  have  a right  to  political  power. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Jan.  1831. 

If  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit 
to  the  ignorant,  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
young,  there  would  be  nothing  but  everlasting 
variance  in  the  world.  Swift. 

All  men  resolved  upon  this,  that,  though  they 
had  not  yet  hit  upon  the  right,  yet  some  way 
must  be  thought  upon  to  reconcile  differences  in 
opinion ; thinking  so  long  as  this  variety  should 
last,  Christ’s  kingdom  was  not  advanced,  and 
the  work  of  the  gospel  went  on  but  slowly. 
Few  men,  in  the  mean  time,  considered,  that  so 
long  as  men  had  such  variety  of  principles,  such 
several  constitutions,  educations,  tempers,  and 
distempers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weaknesses, 
degrees  of  light  and  degrees  of  understanding, 
it  was  impossible  all  should  be  of  one  mind. 
And  what  is  impossible  to  be  done,  is  not  neces- 
sary it  should  be  done. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  life  of  Tully  and  the  Divine  Legation  will 
be  a rule  how  men  who  esteem  the  love  of  each 


other  should  comfort  themselves  when  they  dif- 
fer in  opinion.  Bishop  Warburton. 


■‘Atheism  did  never  perturb  States.”  [Bacon's 
Essay,  Of  Superstition.]  It  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  this  remark  that  Bacon  entertained 
an  opinion,  held  by  some,  that  persons  indifferent 
about  all  religion  are  the  most  likely  to  be  toler- 
ant of  all,  and  to  be  averse  to  persecution  and 
coercion.  But  this  is  a mistaken  notion.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  perhaps  most,  are  tolerant  or 
intolerant  according  to  their  resjpective  tempers, 
and  not  according  to  their  principles.  But  as 
far  as  principles  are  concerned,  certainly  tbe 
latitudinarian  is  the  more  likely  to  be  intolerant, 
and  the  sincerely  conscientious  tolerant.  A man 
who  is  careless  about  religious  sincerity  may 
clearly  see  and  appreciate  the  political  conveni- 
ence of  religious  uniformity,  and  if  hej»  no 
religious  scruples  of  his  own,  he  will  not  be  the 
moS  likely  to  be  tender  of  the  relipous  ^ro- 
pies  of  others:  if  he  is  ready  himself  to  profess 
what  he  does  not  believe,  he  will  see  no  reason 
why  others  should  not  do  the  s^my . 

' Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Superstition. 

TRAGEDY. 

As  a perfect  tragedy  is  the  noblest  production 

of  human  nature,  so  lt  ls  ca^,  /„0|  jm. 
mind  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  mosi  1 
proving  entertainments.  A virtuous 
Senecal  struggling  with  misfortunes,  is  sucn 

spectacle  as  gods  might  lookupon  wt  p^  ^ 
and  such  a pleasure  it  is  which  one  meets m 
in  the  representation  of  a well-wnK  ^ 
...  The  modem  tragedy  excen  “ 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the S 
sition  of  the  fable;  but,  wha‘aCS'tely short 
would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely 

of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  J9. 

Addison:  Spectator,  w w 

Since  I am  upon  this  subjcet,  I observe 
that  our  English  poets  have  of 

better  in  the  style  than  in  Ae^nu_  ^ 

their  tragedies.  Their  lang  g ^ vcly 
noble  and  sonorous,  but  the  n in 

trifling,  or  very  common  On  the  co  ^ 
the  ancient  tragedies,  an  ^ ^p^ions 
a“egre"t  “ thought  that  bears  6® 
up  and  swells  thern^  > 

The  English  writers  of  a vir- 

with  a notion  that  when  ^^  j^ey  oogN 

-us  or  --  SWA---S 

Mihles.  or  made  him  tn  wup 


not  to  leave  mm  uu  trimnphow 

out  of  his  troubles,  or  v* fj™ Z*  * 
his  enemies.  Thrs  ®ro ^fia  modern  c£- 

into  by  a ridiculous  doctrine  ual  distnbn- 

cism,  that  they  are  obliged  to  on  ^ ^ 

tion  of  rewards  and  P™f?mcnts,  an 
tial  execution  ofpMtKj}  ] ^or,  No.  4“ 
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I have  often  thought  our  writers  of  tragedy 
have  been  very  defective  in  this  particular,  and 
that  they  might  have  given  great  beauty  to  their 
works,  by  certain  stops  and  pauses  in  the  rep* 
resentation  of  such  passions  as  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  language  to  express. 

Addison:  Tatlery  No.  133. 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the  effect 
of  tragedy  in  a proper  manner,  we  must  pre- 
viously consider  how  we  are  affected  by  the 
feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  circumstances 
of  real  distress.  I am  convinced  we  have  a 
degree  of  delight,  and  that  no  small  one,  in  the 
real  misfortunes  and  pains  of  others;  for  let  the 
affection  be  what  it  will  in  appearance,  if  it 
does  not  make  us  shun  such  objects,  if  on  the 
contrary  it  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  case  I con- 
ceive  we  must  have  a delight  or  pleasure  of 
some  species  or  other  in  contemplating  objects 
of  this  kind.  Do  we  not  read  the  authentic 
histories  of  scenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  romances  or  poems,  where  the  inci- 
dents are  fictitious  ? Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , 1756. 

Choose  a day  on  which  to  represent  the  most 
sublime  and  affecting  tragedy  we  have ; appoint 
the  most  favourite  actors ; spare  no  cost  upon 
the  scenes  and  decorations;  unite  the  greatest 
efforts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music;  and 
when  you  have  collected  your  audience,  just  at 
the  moment  when  their  minds  are  erect  with 
expectation,  let  it  be  reported  that  a state  crimi- 
nal of  high  rank  is  on  the  point  of  being  exe- 
cuted in  the  adjoining  square ; in  a moment  the 
emptiness  of  the  theatre  would  demonstrate  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  imitative  arts,  and 
proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  real  sympathy. 

Burke : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Men,  in  praising,  naturally  applaud  the  dead. 
Tragedy  celebrated  the  dead. 

Great  men  are  never  sufficiently  shown  but 
m struggles.  Tragedy  turned,  therefore,  on 
melancholy  and  affecting  subjects, — a sort  of 
threnodia, — its  passions,  therefore,  admiration, 
terror,  and  pity.  Burke  : 

Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama. 

Tragedy  must  be  something  bigger  than  life, 
or  it  would  not  affect  us.  In  nature  the  most 
violent  passions  are  silent;  in  tragedy  they  must 
speak,  and  speak  with  dignity  too.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  their  being  written  in  verse,  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  French,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  language,  in  rhymes.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  Cato,  the  Stoic,  expiring  at  Utica, 
rhymes  masculine  and  feminine  at  Paris,  and 
fetches  his  last  breath  at  London  in  most  har- 
monious and  correct  blank  verse. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son , Jan.  23,  1752. 

. *n  a tragedy,  or  epic  poem,  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  advanced  foremost  to  the  view  of 
toe  reader  or  spectator ; he  must  outshine  the 


rest  of  all  the  characters ; he  must  appear  the 
prince  of  them,  like  the  sun  in  the  Copernican 
system,  encompassed  with  the  less  noble  planets. 

Dryden. 

We  have  often  had  tragi-comedies  upon  the 
English  theatre  with  success ; but  in  that  sort 
of  composition  the  tragedy  and  comedy  are  in 
distin  ct  scenes.  Gay. 

The  whole  art  of  the  tragi-comical  farce  lies 
in  interweaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Gay. 

Tragedy  fires  the  soul,  elevates  the  heart,  and 
is  calculated  to  generate  heroes.  Considered 
under  this  point  of  view,  perhaps  France  owes 
to  Corneille  a part  of  her  great  actions;  and, 
gentlemen,  had  he  lived  in  my  time  I would 
have  made  him  a prince. 

Napoleon  I. : 

Las  Cases , vol.  i.,  Part  II. 

Tragedy  was  originally  with  the  ancients  a 
piece  of  religious  worship.  Rymer. 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  name  of  tragedy  (Gr.  rpayudia)  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goat-like  appearance 
of  the  satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic 
gesticulations  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Sile- 
nus,  the  constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  or 
Bacchus,  for  their  leader.  According  to  another 
opinion,  the  word  tragedy  was  first  coined  from 
the  goat  that  was  the  prize  for  it : this  derivation, 
however,  -as  well  as  another,  connecting  it  with 
the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  around 
which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported 
either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage or  the  analogous  instance  of  nu/iodia 
(comedy),  the  revel  song. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 


TRANQUILLITY. 

Calm  the  disorders  of  thy  mind  by  reflecting 
on  the  wisdom,  equity,  and  absolute  rectitude 
of  all  His  proceedings.  Atterbury. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly, 
the  inferior  passions  and  affections  following, 
there  arises  a serenity  and  complacency  upon 
the  whole  soul,  infinitely  beyond  the  greatest 
bodily  pleasures,  the  highest  quintessence  and 
elixir  of  worldly  delights.  South. 

What  is  called  by  the  poets  apathy  or  dispas- 
sion,  by  the  sceptics  indisturbance,  by  the  Molin- 
ists  quietism,  by  common  men  peace  of  con- 
science, seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  calmest  and  serenest  hours  of  life,  when 
the  passions  of  nature  are  all  silent,  and  the 
mind  enjoys  its  most  perfect  composure. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  : Logic. 
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translation. 

The  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  word  for 
word  with  the  original,  not  only  with  the  same 
elegance,  but  the  same  short  turn  of  expression 
peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode.  Addison. 

Ticket’s  first  book  does  not  want  its  merit; 
but  I was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  a 
translation  nicely  true  to  the  original;  whereas 
in  those  parts  where  the  greatest  exactness 
seems  to  be  demanded  he  has  been  the  least 
ireful.  Arbuthnot. 

Modern  critics,  having  never  read  Homer  but 
in  low  and  inelegant  translations,  impute  the 
meanness  of  the  translation  to  the  poet. 

BROOME. 

How  pedantical  and  absurd  an  affectation  it 

is,  in  the  interpretation  of  an  author  (much 
more  of  Homer),  to  turn  him  wordjor  word. 

I agree  with  your  Lordship  that  a translation 
perfectly  close  is  impossible,  because  time  has 
sunk  the  original  strict  import  of  a thousand 
phrases,-  and  we  have  no  means  of  recovering 

it.  But  if  we  cannot  be  unimpeachably  faithful, 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  as  faith- 
ful as  we  can;  and  if  blank  verse  affords  the 
fairest  chance,  then  it  claims  the  preference, 

Cowper  : 

To  Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow  on  Cow- 
pet*  s Translation  of  Homer. 

Cowper  declares  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  Pope’s  hands  “ have  no  more  the  air  of  an- 
tiquity than  if  he  had  himself  invented  them. 

^ J Cowper. 

Whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation  shall 
have  the  misfortune  of  that  young  traveller  who 
lost  his  own  language  abroad,  and  brought  home 
no  ether  instead  of  it.  SlR  J.  Denham. 

Poetry  is  of  so  subtle  a spirit  that  in  Uie  pour- 
ing out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all 
evaporate;  and  if  a new  spirit  be  not  added  in 
the  transfusion  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a 
caput  mortuum.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

So  few  translations  deserve  praise,  that  I 
scarce  ever  saw  any  which  deserved  pardon. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a man  should 
be  a nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he 
attempts  to  translate  in  a foreign  language. 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  he  be  able  to  judge 
of  words  and  style,  but  he  must  be  a master  of 
them  too : he  must  perfectly  understand  his  au- 
thor’s tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own : 
so  that  to  be  a thorough  translator  he  must  be 
a thorough  poet  Neither  is  it  enough  to  give 
his  author’s  sense  in  good  English,  in  poetical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers;  for, though 
all  these  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  perform,  yet 
there  remains  a harder  task ; and  it  is  a secret 
of  which  few  translators  have  sufficiently  thought. 
I have  already  hinted  a word  or  two  concerning 
it : that  is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an 


author  which  distinguishes  him 

and  makes  him  appear  that  mdividualpoetwhor. 

you  would  interpret  DRYDKN. 

A translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as 
charming  as  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his 
character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himsel . 
Translation  is  a kind  of  * s “j 

where  there  is  a double  sort  of  UmmJMJ04 

one  and  a bad  one.  DrYDEN* 

Manv  besides  myself  have  heard  our  famous 
Walle/own  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  ha 

jsarssnggSSs 

ALneid. 

The  first  qualification  of  a good  traralator  u 

the  language  he ***&  fa“,£uw. 
guage  he  translateth  to. 

The  most  literal  translation  of  ** 
in  the  most  natural  siputojono  4 
generally  the  best,  and  the same ^ 
which  debaseth  other  writings  p 
spirit  and  majesty  of  die  sacre  pELT0N. 


one  is  under  no  more  eWg!-.^ 
everything  he  finds '"k*^er?flce  that  sits  to 
than  a painter  is  to  make  v qarth. 
him  handsome. 

Pope  desirous  of  his  ‘X.1  Bli- 
the translation  to  send  you  yo® 

ley,  I ordered  my  bookselto  £ sen 
books;  I hope  you  rece'^d  anything 

who  had  purposely  Molded  y*ai  hta 

about  Homer,  pretended  MUoun 

and  asked,  which  y00  di 

“ My  Homer,”  replied  Pope,  fj  M Qh  „ 

me  the  honour  to  sub^J,  yourtranslauon: 

Bentley ; “ ay, now  * . "STT  but  you  oust  no 
it  is  a prettypMm,  ^ Fope^  ^od verse, 
call  it  Homer.”  [“  The  «rs  ^ fc  nol  Ho- 
exclaimed  Bentley:  like  enough, 

mer:  it  is  Spondanus.  „ had  abu*1 

portentous  cub  never  forgives-^  HAWKnB.^ 

(For  opinions  on  1633* 

Allibone’s  Dictionary  of  Aumoi., 

Pope,  Alexander.)  , dee  that 

Of  translations  the  better  I gutter  of  the 
which  cometh  nearer  to  tne  7 HqoKEr. 
very  original  verity.  j 

The  great  pest  of  speech 
translation.  No  book  imparting  s0®£ 

language  into  another  w ^ ^ the  most 
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words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabrick 
of  the  tongue  continue  the  same;  but  new 
phraseology  changes  much  at  once ; it  alters  not 
the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order 
of  the  columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  es- 
tablished for  the  cultivation  of  our  style,  which 
I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  mul- 
tiplied, hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will 
hinder  or  destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all 
their  influence,  to  stop  the  license  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a dialect  of 
France.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Preface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language . 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan- 
guage is  very  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers ; a work 
which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word ; Feltham, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  as 
indispensably  requisite  in  translation  to  give 
line  for  line.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  in 
the  English  Metamorphoses  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Holyday  had 
nothing  in  view  but  to  show  that  he  understood 
his  author,  with  so  little  regard  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers, 
that  his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ; they 
cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the 
labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  a 
servile  race ; he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  authors.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  po- 
etical liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  exam- 
ples for  translation. 

When  languages  are  formed  upon  different 
principles  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes 
of  expression  should  be  always  elegant  in  both. 
While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  best ; but  when 
divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural  course. 
Where  correspondence  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  content  with  something  equiva- 
lent. “Translation,  therefore,”  says  Dryden, 
u is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as 
metaphrase.”  All  polished  languages  have  dif- 
ferent styles ; the  concise,  the  diffuse,  the  lofty, 
and  the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style 
consists  the  resemblance  which  Dryden  princi- 
pally exacts  from  the  translator.  He  is  to  ex- 
hibit his  author's  thoughts  in  such  a dress  of 
diction  as  the  author  would  have  given  them 
had  his  language  been  English:  rugged  mag- 
nificence is  not  to  be  softened;  hyperbolical 
ostentation  is  not  to  be  repressed ; nor  senten- 
tious affectation  to  have  its  point  blunted.  A 
translator  is  to  be  like  his  author : it  is  not  his 
business  to  excel  him. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Dryden. 
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This  is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when 
we  change  two  words  of  the  same  signification 
one  for  another  ; which,  when  one  is  better  un- 
derstood than  the  other,  may  serve  to  discover 
what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for,  but  is  very  far 
from  a definition.  Locke. 

Some  of  Homer’s  translations  have  swelled 
into  fustian,  and  others  sunk  into  flatness. 

Pope. 

Chapman  has  taken  advantage  of  an  im- 
measurable length  of  verse,  notwithstanding 
which,  there  is  scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose 
and  rambling  as  his.  Pope. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  by  any  that  can 
allow  for  the  lameness  and  shortness  of  transla- 
tions out  of  languages  and  manners  of  writing 
differing  from  ours.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  sense  from 
a dead  language  and  an  ancient  author,  which 
those  of  his  own  time  and  country  conceived : 
words  and  phrases  contract  from  time  and  use 
such  strong  shades  of  difference  from  their 
original  import.  In  a living  language,  with  the 
familiarity  of  a whole  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive truly  the  actual  sense  of  current  expres- 
sions,  much  less  of  older  authors.  No  two  lan- 
guages furnish  equipollent  words : their  phrases 
differ,  their  syntax  and  their  idioms  still  more 
widely.  But  a translation,  strictly  so  called, 
requires  an  exact  conformity  in  all  those  par- 
ticulars, and  also  in  numbers:  therefore  it  is 
impossible.  I really  think  at  present,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  expressed  in  your  preface 
[to  Cowper’s  Translation  of  Homer],  that  a 
translator  asks  himself  a good  question,—"  How 
would  my  author  have  expressed  the  sentence  1 
am  turning  into  English  ?”  for  every  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  original  should  be  expressed  in 
English  as  literally  and  fully  as  the  genius  and 
use  and  character  of  the  language  will  admit  of. 
You  must  not  translate  literally  : — 

“ Old  daddy  Phoenix,  a God -send  for  ua  to  maintain.** 

Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow: 

To  Covper,  on  his  Translation  of  Homer . 


TRAVEL. 

A gentleman  who  is  apt  to  expatiate  upon  any 
hint,  took  this  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion 
upon  our  ordinary  method  of  sending  young 
men  to  travel  for  their  education.  “It  is  cer- 
tain,” said  he,  “ if  gentlemen  travel  at  an  age 
proper  for  them,  during  the  course  of  their  voy- 
ages their  accounts  to  their  friends,  and  after 
their  return  their  discourses  and  conversations, 
will  have  in  them  something  above  what  we  can 
meet  with  from  those  who  have  not  had  those 
advantages.”  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  every  temper  and  genius  is  not  qual- 
ified for  this  way  of  improvement.  Men  may 
change  their  climate,  but  they  cannot  change 
their  nature.  A man  that  goes  out  a fool  cannot 
ride  or  sail  himself  into  common  sense.  There- 
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fore,  let  me  but  walk  over  London  bridge  with 
a young  man,  and  I will  tell  you  infallibly 
whether  going  over  the  Rialto  at  Venice  will 
make  him  wiser. 

Addison  : Toiler,  No.  93. 

I know  divers  noble  personagts,  and  many 
worthy  gentlemen  of  England,  whom  all  the 
syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  untwine  from 
the  mast  of  God’s  word;  nor  no  inchantment 
of  vanity  overturn  them  from  the  fear  of  God 
and  love  of  honesty. 

But  I know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  some,  some- 
time my  dear  friends,  (for  whose  sake  I hate 
going  into  that  country  the  more,)  who,  parting 
out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ’s 
doctrine,  and  well  furnished  with  the  fear  of 
God,  returned  out  of  Italy  worse  transformed 
than  ever  was  any  in  Circe’s  court.  I know 
divers,  that  went  out  of  England  men  of  inno- 
cent life,  men  of  excellent  learning,  who  re- 
turned out  of  Italy,  not  only  with  worse  man- 
ners, but  also  with  less  learning;  neither  so 
willing  to  live  orderly,  nor  yet  so  hable  to  speak 
learnedly,  as  they  were  at  home,  before  they 
went  abroad. 

ASCHAM : The  School  Master. 
This  book  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  fol- 
lowed but  one  year  at  home,  would  do  more 
good  than  three  years  travel  abroad. 

Ascham. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a foreign  country,  refers 
what  he  sees  and  hears  abroad,  to  the  state  of 
things  at  home. 

Bishop  Atterbury  : Sermons. 

He  that  travelleth  into  a country  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to 
school,  and  not  to  travel. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XIX.,  Of  Travel. 

The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  [in  travel] 
are  the  courts  of  princes,  especially  when  they 
give  audience  to  ambassadors;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ; and  so 
of  consistories  ecclesiastic:  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of 
cities  and  towns;  and  so  the  havens  and  har- 
bours, antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges, 
disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are ; ship- 
ping and  navies ; houses  and  gardens,  of  state 
and  pleasure,  near  great  cities ; armories,  arse- 
nals, magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses, 
exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of 
soldiers,  and  the  like : comedies,  such  where- 
unto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ; treas- 
uries of  jewels  and  robes ; cabinets  and  rarities ; 
and  to  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in 
the  places  where  they  go. 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  XIX.,  Of  Travel. 

As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought 
in  travel,  that  which  is  most  of  all  profitable  is 
acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  employed 
men  of  ambassadors : for  so  in  travelling  in  one 
country  he  shall  suck  the  experience  of  many : 


let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  of  all 
kinds  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame.  . . . When  a traveller  returneth 
home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him  ; but  mam- 
tain  a correspondence  with  letters  with  those  of 
his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most  worth;  and 
let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than 
in  his  apparel  or  gesture ; and  in  his  discourse 
let  him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers,  than 
forward  to  tell  stories : and  let  it  appear  that  he 
doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those 
of  foreign  parts ; but  only  prick  in  some  Bowers 
of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs 
of  his  own  country.  , 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  XIX.,  Of  Travel. 

If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a 
journey,  then  we  may  add  that  the  Chnstiwr 
pilgrimage  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  follow- 
ing important  particulars:  in  the  goodness  of 
the  road-in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects-m  die 
excellence  of  the  company-and  in  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  accommodation  provided  for 
the  Christian  traveller  when  he  has  finished  his 
course.  Colton:^. 

There  is  probably  no  country  so  barbarous, 

that  would  not  disclose  all  it  knew,  if  it 

equivalent  information;  and  1 am 

that  a person  who  was  ready  to  give  more  , 

edge  than  he  received  would  be 

ever  he  came.  All  his  care  in  tm-eUing  shouM 

only  be,  to  suit  his  intellectual  tanqnetto* 

people  with  whom  he  convened : he  should  »o 

attempt  to  teach  the  unlettered  Tartar  astr  » lj 

nor  yet  instruct  the  polite  Chinese  i . w 

subsistence:  he  should  endeavou 

the  barbarian  in  the  secrets  of  living ; combt^  y, 

and  the  inhabitant  of  a more  refined  country 

the  speculative  pleasures  of  ; 

Essays,  No.  XVIII.,  and  in  °llh 

World,  Letter  CVIII. 

Certainly  the  true  end  of  fgj) 

parts  is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  pd  * 
and  observe  in  what  particular  they  ^rce^ 

come  short  of  our  own ; to  u oj  suc|, 

peculiarities  in  our  mannere.andw  ^ ^ ^ 
awkward  stiffness  and  aff  _ contracted 

haviour,  as  may  possibly  ha  nation  0f 

from  constantly  associating  wi  conver* 

men,  by  a more  free,  general,  a<jvanuga 
sarion.  But  how  can  any  of  th«e  am  ^ 
be  attained  by  one  who  ‘sf  a,  “ native  countiy, 
ihe  customs  and  policies  of  grstprin- 

and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  ® ““  Xoel,deavM< 
ciples  of  manners  and  hohavi  mtjiout  any 

it.  is  to  build  a gaudy  stmcmre  ^ „ 

pression^o  work  a rich  embroidery  uP°n  * 

C°  Another  end  of  tvayellin^  wh^cb  ^^^^the 
be  considered,  is  the  improving 

best  authors  ofantiquity.byseeng  ^ 

where  they  lived,  and  of  which  tney 
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compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the 
descriptions  they  have  given  us,  and  observe 
how  well  the  picture  agrees  with  the  original. 
Earl  op  Hardwicke:  Spectator , No.  364. 

TCie  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  the  imagi- 
nation by  reality,  and,  instead  of  thinking  how 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts 
of  a man,  designing  to  improve  himself,  may 
get  into  the  conversation  of  persons  of  con- 
dition. Locke. 

Then  for  hypochondria  and  satiety  what  is  bet- 
ter than  a brisk  alterative  course  of  [reading] 
travels— especially  early,  out  of  the  way,  mar- 
vellous legendary  travels  I How  they  freshen 
up  the  spirits  1 How  they  take  you  out  of  the 
humdrum  yawning  state  you  are  in ! See,  with 
Herodotus,  young  Greece  spring  up  into  life ; or 
note  with  him  how  already  the  wondrous  old 
Orient  world  is  crumbling  into  giant  decay ; or 
go  with  Carpini  and  Rubruquis  to  Tartary,  meet 
“ the  cars  of  Zagathia  laden  with  houses,  and 
think  that  a great  city  is  travelling  toward  you.” 
Gaze  on  that  vast  wild  empire  of  the  Tartar, 
where  the  descendants  of  Jenghis  “ multiply 
and  disperse  over  the  immense  waste  desert 
which  is  as  boundless  as  the  ocean.”  Sail  with 
the  early  northern  discoverers,  and  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  winter,  among  sea-serpents  and 
bears,  and  tusked  morses,  with  the  faces  of  men. 
Then,  what  think  you  of  Columbus,  and  the 
stern  soul  of  Cortes,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  strange  gold  city  of  the  Peruvians, 
with  that  audacious  brute  Pizarro?  and  the 
Polynesians,  just  for  all  the  world  like  the 
ancient  Britons  ? and  the  American  Indians,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  ? how  petulant,  and 
young,  and  adventurous,  and  frisky  your  hypo- 
chondriac must  get  upon  a regimen  like  that  1 
Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 

The  Caxtons,  ch.  xliv. 
The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous, 
in  many  respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign 
travel.  The  student,  like  the  tourist,  is  trans- 
ported into  a new  state  of  society.  He  sees  new 
fashions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  expression. 
His  mind  is  enlarged  by  contemplating  the  wide 
diversities  of  laws,  of  morals,  and  of  manners. 
But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return  with  minds 
as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from 
their  own  market-town.  In  the  same  manner, 
men  may  know  the  dates  of  many  battles,  and 
the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses,  and  yet 
be  no  wiser.  Most  people  look  at  past  times  as 
princes  look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than 
one  illustrious  stranger  has  landed  on  our  island 
amidst  the  shouts  of  a mob,  has  dined  with  the 
king,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the  stag- 
hounds,  has  seen  the  guard  reviewed,  and  a 
knight  of  the  garter  installed,  has  cantered  along 
Regent  Street,  has  visited  St.  Paul’s  and  noted 
down  its  dimensions,  and  has  then  departed, 
thinking  that  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  in 
fact,  seen  a few  public  bn il dings,  public  men, 


and  public  ceremonies.  But  of  the  vast  and 
complex  system  of  society,  of  the  fine  shades  of 
national  character,  of  the  practical  operation  ot 
government  and  laws,  he  knows  nothing.  He 
who  would  understand  these  things  rightly  must 
n.>t  confine  his  observations  to  palaces  and 
solemn  days.  He  must  see  ordinary  men  aa 
they  appear  in  their  ordinary  business  and  in 
their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle  in 
the  crowds  of  the  exchange  and  the  coffee- 
house. He  must  obtain  admittance  to  the  con- 
vivial table  and  the  domestic  hearth.  He  must 
bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must  not 
shrink  from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of 
I misery.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  in  former  ages  must  proceed 
on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends  only  to 
public  transactions,  to  wars,  congresses,  and  de- 
bates, his  studies  will  be  as  unprofitable  as  the 
travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and  serene 
sovereigns  who  form  their  judgment  of  our 
island  from  having  gone  in  state  to  a few  fine 
sights,  and  from  having  held  formal  conferences 
with  a few  great  officers. 

Lord  Macaulay  : History,  May,  1828. 

Conversation  with  men  is  of  very  great  use, 
and  travel  into  foreign  countries  of  singular 
advantage : not  to  bring  back  (as  most  of  our 
young  Monsieurs  do)  an  account  only  of  how 
many  paces  Santa  Rotonda  is  in  circuit ; or  of 
the  richness  of  Signiora  Livia’s  attire;  or,  as 
some  others,  how  much  Nero’s  face  in  a statue 
in  such  an  old  ruine  is  longer  and  broader  than 
that  made  for  him  at  such  another  place : but 
to  be  able  chiefly  to  give  an  account  of  the 
humours,  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  those 
nations  where  he  has  been,  and  that  we  may 
whet  and  sharpen  our  wits  by  rubbing  them 
upon  those  of  others.  I would  that  a boy  should 
be  sent  abroad  very  young  (and  principally  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone)  into  those  neigh- 
b’ring  nations  whose  language  is  most  differing 
from  our  own,  and  to  which,  if  it  be  not  form’d 
betimes,  the  tongue  will  be  grown  too  stiff  to 
bend.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

To  begin  methodically,  I should  enjoin  you 
travel ; for  absence  doth  remove  the  cause,  re- 
moving the  object.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

I used  to  wonder  how  a man  of  birth  and 
spirit  could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignificant 
and  obscure  in  a foreign  country,  when  he 
might  live  with  lustre  in  his  own.  Swift. 

Every  glib,  loquacious  hireling  who  shows 
strangers  about  their  picture-galleries,  palacesi, 
and  ruins,  is  termed  by  themselves  [Italians]  a 
cicerone,  or  a Cicero.  R.  C.  Trench. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind 
as  travelling,  that  is,  making  a visit  to  other 
towns,  cities,  or  countries,  besides  those  in 
which  we  were  born  and  educated. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  often  happens  that  a man  seeks,  and  ob- 
tains, much  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
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TRA  VEL.— TRIALS.— TRIFLES— TRUTH. 


country  in  which  he  travels,  but  falls  m with 
only  one  particular  set , whom  he  takes  for 
representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  Accord- 
ingly, to  Bacon’s  admonition  about  procuring 
letters  of  introduction  we  should  add  a caution 
as  to  the  point  of  “from  whom  /”  or  else  the 
traveller  may  be  consigned , as  it  were,  to  per- 
sons of  some  particular  party,  who  will  forward 
him  to  others  of  their  own  party  in  the  next  city, 
and  so  on  through  the  chief  part  of  Europe. 
And  two  persons  who  may  have  been  thus 
treated  by  those  of  opposite  parties  may  perhaps 
return  from  corresponding  tours  with  as  oppo- 
site impressions  of  the  people  of  the  countries 
they  have  visited  as  the  knights  in  the  fable,  of 
whom  one  had  seen  only  the  silver  side  of  the 
shield,  and  the  other  only  the  golden. 

Both  will  perhaps  record  quite  faithfully  all 
they  have  seen  and  heard ; and  one  will  have 
reported  a certain  nation  as  full  of  misery  and 
complaint,  and  ripe  for  revolt,  when  the  other 
has  found  them  prosperous,  sanguine,  and  en- 
thusiastically loyal.  Whately  : 

Anno/,  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Travel . 


TRIALS. 

Plato  lays  it  down  as  a principle,  that  what- 
ever is  permitted  to  befall  a just  man,  whether 
poverty  or  sickness,  shall,  either  in  life  or  death, 
conduce  to  his  good.  Addison. 

Difficulty  is  a severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by 
the  supreme  ordinance  of  a parental  Guardian 
and  Legislator,  who  knows  us  better  than  we 
know  ourselves,  as  He  loves  us  better  too. 
Pater  ipse  colendi  hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit. 
He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves 
and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our 
helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty 
obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
relations.  It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial. 

Burke : 

Rejections  on  the  Revolution  in  France , 
1790. 

Quick  is  the  succession  of  human  events  : the 
cares  of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of  to- 
morrow ; and  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we 
may  safely  say  to  most  of  our  troubles,  Ye  have 
done  your  worst,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

Cow  PER. 

Humanity  may  endure  the  loss  of  everything ; 
all  its  possessions  may  be  torn  away  without  in- 
fringing its  true  dignity, — all  but  the  possibility 
of  improvement.  Fichte. 

Perhaps  human  nature  meets  few  more  sweetly 
relishing  and  cleanly  joys  than  those  that  derive 
from  successful  trials.  Glanvill. 

Our  whole  endeavours  are  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  evil,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to 
happiness.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think, 
can  equal  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy 
*P°n  us*  Locke. 


I cannot  praise  a fugitive  and  cloistered  vir» 
tue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never 
sallies  out  and  seeks  her  adversary,  but  slinks 
out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is 
to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat  As- 
suredly we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world, 

we  bring  impurity  much  rather : that  which 

purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  con- 
trary.  That  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but  a 
youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and 
knows  not  the  utmost  that  vice  promises  to  her 
followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a blank  virtue, 
not  a pure.  Milton. 

He  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  being 
troubled  at  things  very  troublesome. 

Tillotson. 


TRIFLES. 

Great  merit,  or  great  failings,  will  make  yon 
respected  or  despised;  but  trifles,  little  auc- 
tions, mere  nothings,  either  don« 
will  make  you  either  liked  or  disliked,  in  the 
general  run  of  the  world  Examine  yourseU, 
why  you  like  such  and  such  people,  and  dislike 
such  and  such  others;  and  you  will  find 
those  different  sentiments  proceed  from  ve^ 
slight  causes.  Moral  virtues  are  the  foundsMa 
of  society  in  general,  and  of  friendship  in  pa 
ticular;  but  attentions,  manners,  and  gra  , 
both  adorn  and  strengthen  them. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Jnly  20,  *749- 

A weak  mind  is  like  a micros'OJ.  wW 

ZELr*  "■tJ&SSZ . 

There  is  nothing 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to 
and  suffers  the  course  of  his  l°  ff“CISi 
rupted  by  fortuitous  inadvertencies  or  e * 
delivers  up  himself  to  the  direction  °f^J  ^ 

and  loses  all  that  constancy  and  cquM^ 

which  constitute  the  chief  pra«e 
. . . Such  is  the  limitation  of  hum  ” ^ ^ 
that  by  attention  to  tirSes  we  ^ 
importance  pass  unobserved  »hen  *ei“ile. 
a mite  by  a glass,  we  see  noting  but  * “» 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , no. 

Exploding  many  things 
trifles  is  a very  false  pm* 
or  magnanimity,  and  a grea  g^nn 

actions  with  regard  to  fame. 


TRUTH. 

is  something  very  sublime,  th°ug  ^ 
n Plato’s  descnptjoo  o^  the  ^ 
3 at  “truth  is  his  body, t i J?  there 
According  to  th.s  *«• em, 
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notion  of  the  Almighty’s  aversion  to  everything 
which  is  false  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked 
upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  than  virtue  to 
qualify  a human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
separate  state. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  507. 

Do  not  be  over-fond  of  anything,  or  consider 
that  for  your  interest,  which  makes  you  break 
yo  lr  word,  quit  your  modesty,  or  inclines  you 
to  any  practice  which  will  not  bear  the  light,  or 
look  the  world  in  the  face.  Antoninus. 

He  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth  must  hurt 
it  more  by  his  example  than  he  promotes  it  by 
his  arguments.  Atterbury. 


This  same  truth  is  a naked  and  open  daylight, 
that  does  not  show  the  masks  and  mummeries 
and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
come  to  the  price  of  a pearl  that  showeth  best 
by  day,  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a 
diamond  or  carbuncle  that  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.  A mixture  of  a lie  doth  ever 
add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt  that  if 
there  were  taken  out  of  men’s  minds  vain  opin- 
ions, flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imagina- 
tions as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would 
leave  the  minds  of  a number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indis- 
position, and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ? 

Lord  Bacon  : Essay  /.,  Of  Truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical 
truth  to  the  truth  of  civil  business,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  practise  it 
not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour 
of  man’s  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood 
is  like  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it 
embaseth  it:  for  these  winding  and  crooked 
courses  are  the  goings  of  the  serpent:  which 
goeth  basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the 
feet.  Lord  Bacon  : Essay  /.,  Of  Truth . 

The  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love- 
making  or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  the  preference  of  it;  and  the  belief  of 
truth,  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good 
of  human  nature.  Lord  Bacon. 


nf 


I look  upon  experimental  truths  as  matters 
great  concernment  to  mankind. 


There  is  a most  absurd  and  audacious  method 
of  reasoning  avowed  by  some  bigots  and  enthu- 
siasts, and  through  fear  assented  to  by  some 
wiser  and  better  men ; it  is  this : they  argue 
against  a fair  discussion  of  popular  prejudices, 
because,  say  they,  though  they  would  be  found 
without  any  reasonable  support,  yet  the  dis- 
covery might  be  productive  of  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  Absurd  and  blasphemous 
notion ! as  if  all  happiness  was  not  connected 
with  the  practice  of  virtue,  which  necessarily 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  truth ; that  is 
upon  the  knowledge  of  those  unalterable  rela- 
tions which  Providence  has  ordained  that  every 
thing  should  bear  to  every  other. 

Burke : 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society , 1756. 

Falsehood  and  delusion  are  allowed  in  no 
case  whatever:  but,  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
virtues,  there  is  an  economy  of  truth.  It  is  a 
sort  of  temperance,  by  which  a man  speaks  truth 
with  measure,  that  he  may  speak  it  the  longer. 

Burke : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  1 , 

1796. 

It  is  more  honourable  to  the  head,  as  well  as  to 
the  heart,  to  be  misled  by  our  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  than  to  be  safe  from  blundering 
by  the  contempt  of  it.  Coleridge. 

We  must  not  let  go  manifest  truths  because 
we  cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

I The  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time,  her 
greatest  enemy  is  Prejudice,  and  her  constant 
companion  is  Humility.  COLTON : Lacon. 

There  are  two  things  cheap  and  common 
enough  when  separated,  but  as  costly  in  value, 
as  irresistible  in  power,  when  combined \ — truth 
and  novelty.  Their  union  is  like  that  of  steam 
and  of  fire,  which  nothing  can  overcome.  Truth 
and  novelty,  when  united,  must  overthrow  the 
whole  superincumbent  pressure  of  error  and  of 
prejudice,  whatever  be  its  weight;  and  the 
effects  will  be  proportionate  to  the  resistance. 
But  the  moral  earthquake,  unlike  the  natural , 
while  it  convulses  the  nations,  reforms  them  too. 

Colton  : Lacon , Preface. 


Boyle. 

Every  man  is  not  a proper  champion  for 
truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the 
cause  of  verity : many  from  the  ignorance  of 
these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal  for 
truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of 
error,  and  remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies 
of  truth.  A man  may  be  in  as  just  possession 
of  truth  as  of  a city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  sur- 
render: ’tis  therefore  far  better  to  enjoy  her 
with  peace  than  to  hazard  her  on  a battle : if 
therefore  there  rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I do 
forget  them,  or  at  least  defer  them,  till  my  bet- 
ter settled  judgment  and  more  manly  reason  be 
able  to  resolve  them. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Religio  Medici , Pt.  I.,  vi. 


Let  the  law  which  inculcates  truth  be  sup- 
posed to  be  universally  violated  among  every 
class  of  rational  beings,  and  instantly  all  im- 
I provement  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  would 
cease  ; nothing  could  be  depended  upon  as  fact 
but  what  was  obvious  to  the  senses  of  every 
individual;  social  compacts  would  be  dissolved; 
a mutual  repulsion  would  ensue,  and  every 
social  affection  and  enjoyment  would  be  un- 
hinged and  destroyed.  Dr.  T.  Dick: 

Philosophy  of  Religion,  Sect.  VI. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as 
good  is  of  the  will.  Dryden. 

Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sincerest, 
is  forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise  and 
court  us  in  masquerade.  FELTON. 
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When  the  majestic  form  of  Truth  approaches, 
it  is  easier  for  a disingenuous  mind  to  start  aside 
into  a thicket  till  she  is  past,  and  then  reappear- 
ing say,  “ It  was  not  Truth,1’  than  to  meet  her, 
and  bow,  and  obey. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

Be  always  precisely  true  in  whatever  thou 
relatest  of  thy  own  knowledge,  that  thou  may- 
est  give  an  undoubted  and  settled  reputation  for 
veracity.  T.  FULLER. 

Truths  hang  together  in  a chain  of  mutual 
dependence ; you  cannot  draw  one  link  without 
attracting  others.  Glanvill. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual 
truths  seem  to  be  congenite  with  us. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  Author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a 
pleasure  to  the  exercise  of  our  active  powers, 
and  particularly  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which, 
if  it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far 
more  durable,  than  the  gratification  of  sense, 
and  is  in  that  account  incomparably  more  valu- 
able. Its  duration,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other 
properties,  renders  it  more  valuable.  It  may  be 
repeated  without  satiety,  and  pleases  afresh  on 
every  reflection  upon  it. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Advantages  of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower 
Classes. 


All  the  light  truth  has,  or  can  have,  is  from 
the  clearness  and  validity  of  those  proofs  upon 
which  it  is  received:  to  talk  of  any  other  light 
in  the  understanding  is  to  put  ourselves  m the 
dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  pnnce  of  “JJjj*- 

The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and 

brightness;  the  darkness  and  crookednes  u 

our  own.  The  wisdom  of  God  cwtedmfc 
standing,  fit  and  proportionable  to  truth,  tne 
objeaand  end  oP  has  the  eye  to  thethmj 
visible.  If  our  understanding  have  a film  of 
ignorance  over  it.  or  be  blear  with  gaamg  oa 
other  false  glisterings,  what  is  . 

Of  Reformation  in  England. 
Truth  indeed  came  into  the  world  with  her 

Divine  Master,  and  was  a perfa*  5 J£dd 
glorious  to  look  on  : but  when  he  Keen 
and  his  Apostles  after  him  were  Uid^eep, 
then  straight  arose  a wicked  T hon 

who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Ep^aa^lT  |h( 
with  his  conspirators,  how  t >'^d  htI 
good  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth, ^eire^ 
lovely  form  into  a thousan  Piec  , 
them  to  the  four  winds.  F mm  mm  ^ 
since,  the  sad  friends  o ’ ^ that  Isis 

appear,  imitating  the  car^  * f 0siris,  went  up 
made  for  the  mangled  body  st;n  as 

and  down  gathering 


Corrupt  as  men  are,  they  are  yet  so  much  the 
creatures  of  reflection,  and  so  strongly  addicted 
to  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  that  their 
attachment  to  a public  cause  can  rarely  be 
secured,  or  their  animosity  be  kept  alive,  unless 
their  understandings  are  engaged  by  some  ap- 
pearances of  truth  and  rectitude. 

Robert  Hall: 

Reflections  on  War, 

By  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  exercise  of 
virtue,  man,  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  world, 
asnireth  to  the  greatest  conformity  with  God. 

Hooker. 

Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  intellectual 
gold  that  defies  destruction. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson 

Forgetting  that  the  only  eternal  part  for  man 
to  act  is  man,  and  that  the  only  immutable 
greatness  is  truth.  Lamartine  : 

Hist,  of  the  Restor.  of  Monarchy  in  France , J children, 
vol.  iii.  book  38,  xxxviii. 

Shuffling  may  serve  for  a time,  but  truth  will 
most  certainly  carry  it  at  the  long  run. 

L’  Estrange. 

The  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  revela- 
tion, display  truth  to  mankind  in  characters  so 
visible  that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may 
read.  Locke. 

Of  lovers  of  truth  for  truth’s  sake,  there  is 
this  one  unerring  mark:  the  not  entertaining 
any  proposition  with  greater  assurance  than  the 
proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant. 

Locke. 


and  down  gathering  up  *^/  et  found 
they  could  find  them.  We  have  no  y 
them  all,  Lords  and  <*m™nS’X  he  sbaU 

do  till  her  Master’s  second  com,ng^  ^ 

bring  together  every  join  j feature  of 

shall  mould  them  into  an  ? 

loveliness  and  perfection.  Areopagtiea>  164+ 


But  God  himself  is  truth;  *n integrity  a_ 
which,  as  men  display  a gr  simj|itudeof 
zeal  they  approach  ofhUlove 

God,  and  possess  a greater  Portl°  MiltoN  . 

Though  all  the  f "ds  “f  do"X  i»  *' 
loose  to  play  upon  the  earth  and  pttl 

field,  we  do  injuriously  by  Merei  B 
hibititig  to  misdoubt  her  slreng  • MlU0„. 

h,  in  some  age  otber,  ®1'1  ^ 0JJ 

i,  and  shall  be  justified  at  last 

5 in  the  elec- 


Let  him  be  taught  to  bee  ^ abominate 
>n  and  choice  of  h , s to  affect  brevity: 

1 pertinence,  and  consequ  ntj  ^ 

nut  above  all,  him^Bl^er  he  shall  dfr 

and  submit  to  truth  so  s t»s  arguinent,o* 

it,  whether  in  bis  opponent  for  he 


cover  it,  whether  in  hU  oWn ; I 

upon  better  consideration  ot^  for  a 
shall  never  be  preferrd  to  d is  n0  further 

clatter  of  words  and  ^°f^S’tever  than  »* 
engag’d  to  any  argument  it:  nor  y - 

shall  in  his  own  judgment  PP  of  recant* 
is  arguing  a trade,  where  thoughts.  * 

lion,  and  getting  off  upon  better 
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to  be  sold  for  ready  money.  “ Neque  ut  omnia, 
quae  fraescripti  et  imperata  sint,  defendat,  neces- 
sitate ulla  cog  tur.’  Cic.  Acad.  i.  4.  “ Neither 
is  there  any  necessity  or  obligation  upon  him  at 
all,  that  he  should  defend  all  things  that  are 
recommended  to  and  enjoyn’d  him.” 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

Aristotle  reputes  it  the  office  of  magnanimity, 
openly  and  professedly  to  love  and  hate,  to 
judge  and  speak  with  all  freedom ; and  not  to 
value  the  approbation  or  dislike  of  others  in 
comparisoa  of  truth:  Apollonius  said,  “it  was 
for  slaves  to  lye,  and  for  free-men  to  speak 
truth.”  ’Tis  the  chief  and  fundamental  part  of 
vertue,  we  must  love  it  for  it  self.  He  that 
speaks  truth  because  he  is  oblig’d  so  to  do,  and 
because  he  serves,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  lye 
when  it  signifies  nothing  to  any  body,  is  not 
sufficiently  true.  My  soul  naturally  abominates 
lying,  and  hates  the  thought  of  it.  I have  an 
inward  bashfulness,  and  a sharp  remorse,  if 
sometimes  a lye  escape- me,  as  sometimes  it  does, 
being  surpriz’d  by  occasions  that  allow  me  no 
premeditation.  A man  must  not  always  tell  all, 
for  that  were  folly  : but  what  a man  says  should 
be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  ’tis  knavery.  I 
do  not  know  what  advantage  men  pretend  to 
by  eternally  conterfeiting  and  dissembling,  if 
not,  never  to  be  believ’d  when  they  speak  the 
truth.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixiii. 

Truth  is  a stronghold,  fortified  by  God  and 
nature,  and  diligence  is  properly  the  under- 
standing’s laying  siege  to  it;  so  that  it  must  be 
perpetually  observing  all  the  avenues  and  passes 
to  it,  and  accordingly  making  its  approaches. 

South. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and 
transcendently  called  the  word  of  truth. 

South. 

While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs 
and  motives  of  some  facts,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  be  so  grossly  misrepresented  to  the  pub- 
lic by  curious  inquisitive  heads.  Swift. 

Men  are  apt  to  prefer  a prosperous  error  be- 
fore an  afflicted  truth.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ; it  is  always  near 
at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to 
drop  out  before  we  are  aware ; whereas  a lie  is 
troublesome,  and  sets  a man’s  invention  upon 
the  rack,  an  1 one  trick  needs  a great  many  more 
to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a false 
foundation,  which  constantly  stands  in  need  of 
props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a substantial 
building  at  first  upon  a true  and  solid  founda- 
tion ; for  sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and 
there  is  nothing  hollow  and  unsound  in  it,  and, 
because  it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery; 
of  which  the  crafty  man  is  always  in  danger ; 
and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all 
his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 


runs  may  read  them ; he  is  the  last  man  that 
finds  himself  to  be  found  out;  and  whilst  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others, 
he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

Tillotson:  Sermons. 

Whosoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  ques- 
tion, civil  or  religious,  to  the  test  of  free  dis- 
cussion, is  more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion 
than  with  truth.  Bishop  R.  Watson. 

Not  only  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  tae 
communication  of  it  also,  is  often  practised  in 
such  a method  as  neither  agrees  precisely  to 
synthetic  or  analytic.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  will  be  found  that  all  frauds,  like  the  “ wall 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar,”  with  which 
men  think  to  buttress  up  an  edifice,  tend  to  the 
decay  of  that  which  they  are  devised  to  support. 
This  truth,  however,  will  never  be  steadily  acted 
on  by  those  who  have  no  moral  detestation  of 
falsehood.  It  is  not  given  to  those  who  do  not 
prize  straightforwardness  for  its  own  sake  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  the  wisest  course.  The  maxim 
that  “ honesty  is  the  best  policy”  is  one  which, 
perhaps,  no  one  is  ever  habitually  guided  by  in 
practice.  An  honest  man  is  always  before  it, 
and  a knave  is  generally  behind  it.  He  does 
not  find  out,  till  too  late, — 

“ What  a tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive." 

No  one,  in  fact,  is  capable  of  fully  appreci 
ating  the  ultimate  expediency  of  a devoted  ad- 
herence to  Truth,  save  the  divine  Being,  who  is 
“ the  Truth ;”  because  he  alone  comprehends 
the  whole  of  the  vast  and  imperfectly-revealed 
scheme  of  Providence,  and  alone  can  see  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  alone 
can  foresee  and  judge  of  the  remotest  conse- 
quences of  human  actions. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation. 

It  is  in  the  determination  to  obey  the  truth, 
and  to  follow  wherever  she  may  lead,  that  the 
genuine  love  of  truth  consists. 

Whately. 


TYRANNY. 

A king  ruleth  as  he  ought,  a tyrant  as  he  lists, 
a king  to  the  profif  of  all,  a tyrant  only  to  please 
a few.  Aristotle. 

My  Lords,  it  is  certain  that  even  tyranny  it- 
self may  find  some  specious  colour,  and  appear 
as  a more  severe  and  rigid  execution  of  justice. 
Religious  persecution  may  shield  itself  under 
the  guise  of  a mistaken  and  over-zealous  piety. 
Conquest  may  cover  its  baldness  with  its  own 
laurels,  and  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror  may 
be  hid  in  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  under  a 
veil  of  benevolence,  and  make  him  imagine  he 
is  bringing  temporary  desolation  upon  a country 
only  to  promote  its  ultimate  advantage  and  hi 
own  glory.  But  in  the  principles  of  that  governor 
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who  makes  nothing  but  money  his  object  there 
can  be  nothing  of  this.  There  are  here  none 
of  those  specious  delusions  that  look  like  virtues, 
to  veil  either  the  governor  or  the  governed. 

Burke : 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 


The  most  insupportable  of  tyrants  exclaim 
against  the  exercise  of  arbi  trary^^er^^ 

It  is  not  the  rigour,  but  the  inexpediency,  o. 
laws  and  acts  of  authority,  which  makes  thenr 
tyrannical.  PaleY< 


It  is  the  nature  of  tyranny  and  rapacity  never 
to  learn  moderation  from  the  ill -success  of  first 
oppressions;  on  the  contrary,  all  oppressors,  all 
men  thinking  highly  of  the  methods  dictated  by 
their  nature,  attribute  the  frustration  of  their  de- 
sires to  the  want  of  sufficient  rigour.  Then  they 
redouble  the  efforts  of  their  impotent  cruelty, 
which  producing,  as  they  must  ever  produce, 
new  disappointments,  they  grow  irritated  against 
the  objects  of  their  rapacity;  and  then  rage, 
fury,  and  malice,  implacable  because  unprovoked, 
recruiting  and  reinforcing  their  avarice,  their 
vices  are  no  longer  human.  From  cruel  men 
they  are  transformed  into  savage  beasts,  with  no 
other  vestiges  of  reason  left  but  what  serves  to 
furnish  the  inventions  and  refinements  of  fero- 
cious subtlety,  for  purposes  of  which  beasts  are 
incapable  and  at  which  fiends  would  blush. 

Burke: 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 


TWvof  [tyrant]  by  the  ancient  Greeks  w« 
applied  to  all  kings,  as  well  the  jnst  and  merci- 
ful as  the  cruel  and  whom  we  now  call  ty™ 
nical.  Archbishop  J.  Potter. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  city  contained 
ibout  ten  thousand  houses;  and  allowing** 
man  to  every  house,  who  could  have  any  share 
in  the  government,  (the  rest  consisting  of  women 
children,  and  servants,)  and  making  other .ob- 

vious  abatements,  these  tyrants,  if  they  ha^n 
careful  to  adhere  together,  might  have  been  a 

majority  even  of  the  people  c®11®®11^. 

On  the  Contests  of  Athens  and  Rom 

He  that  by  harshness  of  nature  and^ 
ness  of  commands  uses  his  children  like  servants 
is  what  they  mean  by  a tyrant.  ^ 


UNDERSTANDING. 

The  eye  of  the  understanding  is  like  the  eye 
of  the  sense ; for  as  you  may  see  great  objects 
through  small  crannies  or  holes,  so  you  may  see 
great  axioms  of  nature  through  small  and  con- 
temptible instances. 

Lord  Bacon  : Nat.  Hist. 

He  who  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  under- 
standing doubles  his  own ; and  he  who  profits 
of  a superior  understanding  raises  his  powers 
to  a level  with  the  height  of  the  superior  under- 
standing he  unites  with.  Burke. 

In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the 
entire  power  of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sensibility ; the  power  of  dealing 
with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  composing 
them  into  wholes,  according  to  a law  of  unity : 
and  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning  it  in- 
eludes  even  simple  apprehension. 

Coleridge. 

Every  thinker,  writer,  and  speaker,  ought  to 
be  apprised  that  understanding  is  the  basis  of 
all  mental  excellence,  and  that  none  of  the  fac- 
ulties projecting  beyond  this  basis  can  be  either 
firm  or  graceful.  A mind  may  have  great 
dignity  and  power  whose  basis  of  judgment,  to 
carry  on  the  figure,  is  broader  than  the  other 
faculties  that  fo.m  the  superstructure. 

John  Foster  : Joum  il. 


1eundefandinga|sohathtela,=« 

ell  as  other  faculties. 
use  the  term  understanding  not : J* '« 
ic  faculty,  intellect  proper,  or  plawo^^ 
:s,  but  for  the  dianoetie i or  de  re. 

s widest  signification,  for  f 

“ ° hicT^VeSd'  is  now  employ"*  by 
m which  Verstana  Hamilton. 

Germans.  aiR 

he  power  of  perception  's^ 
the  understanding.  Pf rc  P ‘°  ■ 0f  three 
:e  the  act  of  the  nndentandm^  ^. 

s:  I.  The  perception  of  .deas^^^. 

rhe  perception  of  the  2 " tjon  or  rep"?- 
rhe  perception  of  the  conne  h e IS 

cy,  agreement 

,veen  any  of  our  ideas.  «erivc  power, 
i to  the  understanding,  o P P a,loWS 
ugh  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  u^^ 
to  say  we  understand.  ^ ^ 

Nobody  knows  what 

he  has  tried  them.  An  its  force  « 

one  may  most  truly  ssty,  ^ it  -s  put  to 
ater  generally  than  it  ’remedy  here  $ 
And,  therefore,  the  Pr0P  ^ apply  th* 
: to  set  the  mind  to ' . for  it  holds 

.ughts  vigorously  to  the busines^  rf 

the  struggles  of  the  min  petsoastt 

* putani  " vincer't  me'"- 
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that  we  si  all  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  sciences,  seldom  fails  to  carry 
us  through  them.  Nobody  knows  the  strength 
of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  steady  and  regular 
application,  till  he  has  tried.  This  is  certain : 
he  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not  only 
go  farther,  but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one  who, 
with  a vigorous  constitution  and  firm  limbs,  only 
sits  Locke. 

The  advantages  of  our  study  are  to  become 
more  and  more  wise.  « ’Tis  (says  Epicharmus) 
the  understanding  that  sees  and  hears,  ’tis  the 
understanding  that  improves  every  thing,  that 
orders  every  thing,  and  that  acts,  rules  and 
reigns  :”  all  other  faculties  are  blind,  and  deaf, 
and  without  soul ; and  certainly,  we  render  it 
timorous  and  servile  in  not  allowing  it  the  lib- 
eity  and  privilege  to  do  any  thing  of  it  self. 
Who  ever  ask’d  his  pupil  what  he  thought  of 
grammar  and  rhetorick,  or  of  such  and  such  a 
sentence  of  Cicero  ? Our  masters  dart  and 
stick  them  full  feather’d  in  our  memories,  and 
there  establish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the 
very  letters  and  syllables  are  of  the  substance  of 
the  thing.  To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge, 
and  signifies  no  more  but  only  to  retain  what 
one  has  intrusted  to  his  memory.  That  which  a 
man  rightly  knows  and  understands  he  is  the 
free  disposer  of  at  his  own  liberty,  without  any 
regard  to  the  author  from  whence  he  had  it,  or. 
fumbling  over  the  leaves  of  his  book. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

.The  understanding,  that  should  be  eves  to  the 
blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself;  and  so 
brings  all  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a blind 
follower  under  the  conduct  of  a blind  guide. 

South. 

I know  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  great  as  the 
abuse  of  the  understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no 
one  vice  more  common.  It  has  diffused  itself 
through  both  sexes,  and  all  qualities  of  man- 
kind, and  there  is  hardly  that  person  to  be 
found  who  is  not  more  concerned  for  the  repu- 
tation of  wit  and  sense,  than  of  honesty  and 
virtue.  But  this  unhappy  affectation  of  being 
wise  rather  than  honest,  witty  than  good-natured, 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ill-habits  of  life. 
Such  false  impressions  are  owing  to  the  aban- 
doned writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the  awk- 
ward imitation  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  6. 

Men  stand  veiy  much  upon  the  reputation  of 
their  understandings,  and  of  all  things  hate  to 
be  accounted  fools  : the  best  way  to  avoid  this 
imputation  is  to  be  religious.  Tillotson. 

Recollect,  every  day,  the  things  seen,  heard, 
or  read,  which  make  any  addition  to  your  un- 
derstanding. Dr.  I.  Watts. 

By  understanding  I mean  that  faculty  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  particulars,  ab- 
sent things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  judge  of 
their  truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


UNIVERSE. 

Is  it  not  a firmer  foundation  for  tranquillity  to 
believe  that  all  things  were  created,  and  are 
ordered  for  the  best,  than  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  mere  bungling  and  blundering ; nothing 
effected  for  any  purpose  or  design,  but  all  ill- 
favoredly  cobbled  and  jumbled  together  by  the 
unguided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter  ? 

Bentley. 

Is  not  God’s  Universe  a Symbol  of  the  Goa- 
like  ; is  not  Immensity  a Temple ; is  not  Man’s 
History,  and  Men’s  History,  a perpetual  Evan- 
gel? Listen,  and  for  Organ-music  thou  wilt 
ever,  as  of  old,  hear  the  Morning  Stars  sing  to- 
gether. Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus. 

The  universe,  with  all  its  splendours  and 
magnitudes,  ascertained,  conjectured,  or  possible, 
may  be  regarded — not  as  a vehicle,  not  as  an 
inhabitated  form,  or  a comprehending  sphere,  of 
the  Sovereign  Spirit,  but— as  a type,  which  sig- 
nifies, though  by  a faint,  inadequate  correspond- 
ence after  all,  that  as  great  as  the  universe  is  in 
the  material  attributes  of  extension  and  splen- 
dour, so  great  is  the  Divine  Being  in  the  infi- 
nitely transcendent  nature  of  spiritual  existence. 

John  Foster: 

Life  and  Thoughts  of  John  Foster , by 
IV.  W.  Everts , N.  York,  1849,  61. 

He  that  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this 
fabric,  and  the  great  variety  that  is  to  be  found 
in  this  inconsiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has 
to  do  with,  may  think  that  in  other  mansions  of 
it  there  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent 
beings.  Locke. 

Never  was  a human  machine  produced  with- 
out many  trials  and  many  failures ; whereas  the 
universe,  in  all  its  endless  complications,  was 
perfect  at  its  production,  perfected  in  the  ideas 
of  its  great  Author,  even  from  eternity. 

Dr.  J.  Macculloch. 

If  the  atomes  have  by  chance  form’d  so  many 
sorts  of  figures,  why  did  it  never  fall  out  that 
they  made  a house  or  a shooe  ? Why  at  the 
same  rate  should  we  not  believe  that  an  infinite 
number  of  Greek  letters  strow’d  all  over  a cer- 
tain place  might  possibly  fall  into  the  contexture 
of  the  Iliad  ? Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 


USURY. 

A prohibition  of  interest,  or — which  is  only  a 
minor  degree  of  the  same  error — a prohibition 
of  any  beyond  a certain  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a like  interference 
between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  any  other 
commodity.  If,  for  example,  in  a time  oi  scarcity 
it  were  enacted,  on  the  ground  that  cheap  food 
is  desirable,  that  bread  and  meat  should  not  be 
sold  beyond  such  and  such  a price,  the  result 
1 would  be  that  every  one  would  be  driven — un- 
■ less  he  would  submit  to  be  starved — to  evade 
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the  law ; and  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  food 
more  than  he  otherwise  would,  to  cover  (i)  the 
cost  of  the  contrivances  for  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  (2)  a compensation  to  the  seller  for  the 
risk,  and  also  for  the  discredit,  of  that  evasion. 
Even  so,  a man  who  is  in  want  of  money,  and 
can  find  no  one  to  lend  it  him  at  a legal  interest, 
is  either  driven  (as  Bacon  himself  remarks)  to 
sell  his  property  at  a ruinous  loss,  or  else  he 
borrows  of  some  Jew,  who  contrives  to  evade 
the  law;  and  he  has  to  pay  for  that  evasion. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  he  could  borrow  (if  there 
were  no  usury  laws)  at  eight  per  cent.,  he  will 
have  to  pay,  perhaps,  virtually  twelve  per  cent. , 
because  (1)  he  has  to  resort  to  a man  who  incurs 
disgrace  by  his  trade,  and  who  will  require  a 
greater  profit  to  compensate  for  the  discredit; 
and  (2)  he  will  have  to  receive  part  of  his  loan 
in  goods  which  he  does  not  want,  at  an  exor- 
bitant price,  or  in  some  way  to  receive  less, 
really,  than  he  does  nominally. 

Whately  : 

Anno/,  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Usury. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


The  system  which  founds  morality  on  utility, 
a utility,  let  it  be  always  remembered,  confined 
to  the  purposes  of  the  present  world,  issued 
with  ill  omen  from  the  school  of  infidelity.  It 
was  first  broached,  I believe,  certainly  first 
brought  into  general  notice,  by  Mr.  Hume,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Morals,  which  he  himself  pro- 
nounced incomparably  the  best  he  ever  wrote. 
It  was  incomparably  the  best  for  his  purpose  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a mind  so  acute  as  his 
did  not  see  the  effect  it  would  have  in  setting 
morality  and  religion  afloat,  and  substituting  for 
the  stability  of  principle  the  looseness  of  specu- 
lation and  opinion.  It  has  since  been  rendered 
popular  by  a succession  of  eminent  writers ; by 
one  especially  (I  doubt  not  with  intentions  very 
foreign  from  those  of  Mr.  Hume),  whose  great 
services  to  religion  in  other  respects,  together 
with  my  high  reverence  for  his  talents,  prevent 
me  from  naming.  This  venerable  author,  it  is 
probable,  little  suspected  to  what  lengths  the 
principle  would  be  carried,  or  to  what  purposes 
it  would  be  applied  in  other  hands.  . 

Robert  Hall  : 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  and  instructive  than 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  people  who 
think  themselves  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  fall  into  snares  which  the  simple  good 
sense  of  their  neighbours  detects  and  avoids. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Utilita- 
rians that  sentiment  and  eloquence  serve  only 
to  impede  the  purs  ait  of  truth.  They  therefore 
affect  a quakery  plainness,  or  rather  a cynical 
negligence  and  impurity,  of  style.  The  strong- 
est arguments,  when  clothed  in  brilliant  lan- 
guage, seem  to  them  so  much  wordy  nonsense. 
In  the  mean  time  they  surrender  their  under- 
standings, with  a facility  found  in  no  other  party. 


to  the  meanest  and  most  abject  sophisms,  pio- 
vided  those  sophisms  come  before  them  disguised 
with  the  externals  of  demonstration.  They  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  logic  has  its  illusions  as 
well  as  rhetoric,— that  a fallacy  may  lurk  m a 
svlloerism  as  well  as  in  a metaphor. 

3 6 Lord  Macaulay: 

Mill's  Essay  on  Government,  March 
1829. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Bentham,  if  we  under 
stand  it,  is  this,  that  mankind  ought  to  act  so  as 
to  produce  their  greatest  happiness.  The  wort 
ought,  he  tells  us,  has  no  meaning  unless  it  be 
used  with  reference  to  some  interest.  But  the 
interest  of  a man  is  synonymous  wnh  his  grear 
est  happiness  :-and  therefore  to  say  ha  a man 
ought  to  do  a thing,  is  to  say  that  it  is  for  b. 
greatest  happiness  to  do  it.  And  to  ssy 
mankind  giU  to  act  so  as  to 
greatest  happiness,  is  to  say  that  ^ 

happiness  is  the  greatest  happuiess,-a»d  to 
is  all ! Does  Mr.  Bentham’s  principle  tend  to 
make  any  man  wish  for  anything 
would  not  have  wished,  or  do  any*mg  , , 
he  would  not  have  done  if  the  pnnc^le  had 
never  been  heard  of?  If  not,  it  » 
useless  pnnciple.  Now,  ev«y  man  puisms  h 
own  happiness  or  interest,— call  it  1 

ness  be  inconsistent  with  the  gr 
of  mankind,  will  this  new  pnnciple  convert 
another  frame  of  m.nd?^  Macauuy 

Westminster  Reviewers  Defense  of  MU, 
June,  1829. 

We  should  very  much  like  .0  know  how  to 
Utilitarian  principle  would  r“n  ? wn  ft 
to  one  nU'n  imperative  proposition  ( ^ 


an  priu^sv.  ? Will  ll 

plain  imperative  Pr0Fslt‘°"j  ? This 

run  thus-pursue  your  own Recording 
is  superfluous.  Every  man  p e(j  ft  and 

to  his  light,  and  always i*« 
always  must  pursue  it.  To  say  M jt  fot 
done  anything,  is  to  say  that  " *iplc  ^ 
his  happiness  to  do  it.  Wil  ®sPof  mankind, 
thus— pursue  the  greatest  haPP  h appincss  or 

whether  it  be  your  own  Ben- 

not  ? This  is  absurd  and  unpowiN  ’But  if  the  | 
tham  himself  allows  it  o ^ese  ways,  it  | 
principle  be  not  stated  in  but  utterly 

is  an  identical  proposition,  ™ * the  other 
barren  of  consequences.  State  ^ Ben 

way,  it  is  a contradiction  m A 

tham  has  distinctly  decline  truism? 

we  then  10  suppose  th^ado^ 

Westminster  Reviewed  Defence  of  ^ 

There  are  thus,  it  seei ms,  tw o ^^luni- 
which  the  Utilitarian  phdos produce 

cate  to  mankind,  two  truth  wbch  axe ^ F menB 

a revolution  in  morals,  m laws,  * 
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in  literature,  in  the  m hole  system  of  life.  The 
first  of  these  is  speculative;  the  second  is  prac- 
tical. The  speculative  truvh  is,  that  the  greatest 
happiness  .is  the  greatest  happiness.  The  prac- 
tical rule  is  very  simple;  for  it  imports  merely 
that  men  should  never  omit,  when  they  wish  for 
anything,  to  wish  for  it,  or,  when  they  do  any- 
thing, to  do  it ! It  is  a great  comfort  to  us  to 
think  that  we  readily  assented  to  the  former  of 
these  great  doctrines  as  soon  as  it  was  stated  to 
us;  and  that  we  have  long  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  human  frailty  would  permit,  to  conform  to 
the  latter  in  our  practice.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  calamities  of  the 
human  race  have  been  owing  less  to  their  not 
knowing  that  happiness  was  happiness  than  to 
their  not  knowing  how  to  obtain  it, — less  to  their 
neglecting  to  do  what  they  did,  than  to  their  not 
being  able  to  do  what  they  wished,  or  not  wish- 
ing to  do  what  they  ought. 

Thus  frivolous,  thus  useless,  is  this  philosophy, 
— “ controversiarum  ferax,  operum  effaeta,  ad 
garriendum  prompta,  ad  generandum  invalida.” 
(Bacon,  Novum  Organum.)  The  humble  me- 
chanic who  discovers  some  slight  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  safety-lamp®  or  steam- 
vessels  does  more  for  the  happiness  of  mankind 
than  the  “ magnificent  principle,”  as  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  calls  it,  will  do  in  ten  thousand  years. 
The  mechanic  teaches  us  how  we  may  in  a 
small  degree  be  better  off  than  we  were.  The 
Utilitarian  advises  us  with  great  pomp  to  be  as 
well  off  as  we  can. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Westminster  Reviewer's  Defence  of  Mill. 

The  project  of  mending  a bad  world  by  teach- 
ing people  to  give  new  names  to  old  things 
reminds  us  of  Walter  Shandy’s  scheme  for 
compensating  the  loss  of  his  son’s  nose  by 
christening  him  Trismegistus.  What  society 
wants  is  a new  motive, — not  a new  cant.  If 
Mr.  Bentham  can  find  out  any  argument  yet 
undiscovered  which  may  induce  men  to  pursue 
the  general  happiness,  he  will  indeed  be  a great 
benefactor  to  our  species.  But  those  whose  happi- 
ness is  identical  with  the  general  happiness  are 
even  now  promoting  the  general  happiness  to  the 
very  best  of  their  power  and  knowledge ; and 
Mr.  Bentham  himself  confesses  that  he  has  no 
means  of  persuading  those  whose  happiness  is 
not  identical  with  the  general  happiness  to  act 
upon  his  principle.  Is  not  this,  then,  darkening 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ? If  the 
only  fruit  of  the  “ magnificent  principle”  is  to 
be,  that  the  oppressors  and  pilferers  of  the  next 
generation  are  to  talk  of  seeking  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  just  as  the 
same  class  of  men  have  talked  in  our  time  of 
seeking  to  uphold  the  Protestant  constitution, — 
just  as  they  talked  under  Anne  of  seeking  the 
good  of  the  Church,  and  under  Cromwell  of 
seeking  the  Lord, — where  is  the  gain  ? Is  not 
every  great  question  already  enveloped  in  a 
sufficiently  dark  cloud  of  unmeaning  words? 

Is  it  so  difficult  for  a man  to  cant  some  one  or 
more  of  the  good  old  English  cants  which  his 


father  and  grandfather  canted  before  him,  that 
he  must  learn,  in  the  schools  of  the  Utilitarians, 
a new  sleight  of  tongue  to  make  fools  clap  and 
wise  men  sneer?  Let  our  countrymen  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  neophytes  of  this  sect,  and  see 
whether  we  turn  out  to  be  mistaken  in  the  pre- 
diction which  we  now  hazard.  It  will  before 
long  be  found,  we  prophesy,  that  as  the  corrup- 
tion of  a dunce  is  the  generation  of  an  Utilita- 
rian, so  is  the  corruption  of  an  Utilitarian  the 
generation  of  a jobber. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Westminster  Reviewer's  Defence  of  Mill. 

The  doctrine  of  a moral  sense  may  be  very 
unphilosophical,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  can 
be  proved  to  be  pernicious.  Men  did  not  enter- 
tain certain  desires  and  aversions  because  they 
believed  in  a moral  sense,  but  they  gave  the 
name  of  moral  sense  to  a feeling  which  they 
found  in  their  minds,  however  it  came  there. 
If  they  had  given  it  no  name  at  all,  it  would  still 
have  influenced  their  actions;  and  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  influenced 
their  actions  the  more  because  they  have  called 
it  the  moral  sense.  The  theory  of  the  original 
contract  is  a fiction,  and  a very  absurd  fiction ; 
but  in  practice  it  meant  what  the  “ greatest  hap- 
piness principle”  if  ever  it  becomes  a watchword 
of  political  warfare  will  mean, — that  is  to  say, 
whatever  served  the  turn  of  those  who  used  it. 
Both  the  one  expression  and  the  other  sound 
very  well  in  debating  clubs;  but  in  the  real  con- 
flicts of  life  our  passions  and  interests  bid  them 
stand  aside  and  know  their  place.  The  “ great- 
est happiness  principle”  has  always  been  latent 
under  the  words  social  contract,  justice,  benevo- 
lence, patriotism,  liberty,  and  so  forth,  just  as 
far  as  it  was  for  the  happiness,  real  or  imagined, 
of  those  who  used  these  words  to  promote  the 
greatest  happiness  of  mankind.  And  of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  the  words  “ greatest  happi- 
ness” will  never  in  any  man’s  mouth  mean  more 
than  the  greatest  happiness  of  others  which  is 
consistent  with  what  he  thinks  his  own. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Westminster  Reviewer's  Defence  of  Mill. 

The  most  elevated  station  that  the  “ greatest 
happiness  principle”  is  ever  likely  to  attain  is 
this,  that  it  may  be  a fashionable  phrase  among 
newspaper  writers  and  members  of  parliament, — 
that  it  may  succeed  to  the  dignity  which  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  “ original  contract,”  by  the 
“ constitution  of  1688,”  and  other  expressions 
of  the  same  kind.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
it  is  a less  flexible  cant  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  or  that  it  will  less  easily  furnish  a 
pretext  for  any  design  for  which  a pretext  may 
be  required.  The  “ original  contract  ” meant 
in  the  Convention  Parliament  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  the  Three  Estates.  If  there  were 
to  be  a radical  insurrection  to-morrow,  the  origi- 
nal contract  would  stand  just  as  well  for  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 

The  “ Glorious  Constitution,”  again,  has  meant 
everything  in  turn : the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Test 
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Act,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  There  has 
not  been  for  many  years  a single  important 
measure  which  has  not  been  unconstitutional 
with  its  opponents,  and  which  its  supporters 
have  not  maintained  to  be  agreeable  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  Is  it  easier  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
human  race  than  what  is  the  constitution  of 
England  ? If  not,  the  “ greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple” will  be  what  the  “ principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution” are, — a thing  to  be  appealed  to  by 
everybody,  and  understood  by  everybody  in  the 
sense  which  suits  him  best. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Westminster  Reviewer's  Defence  of  Mill. 

Mr.  Bentham  has  no  new  motive  to  furnish 
his  disciples  with.  He  has  talents  sufficient  to 
effect  anything  that  can  be  effected.  But  to  in- 
duce men  to  act  without  an  inducement  is  too 
much  even  for  him.  He  should  reflect  that  the 
whole  vast  world  of  morals  cannot  be  moved 
unless  the  mover  can  obtain  some  stand  for  his 
engines  beyond  it.  He  acts  as  Archimedes  would 
have  done  if  he  had  attempted  to  move  the  earth 
by  a lever  fixed  on  the  earth.  The  action  and 
reaction  neutralize  each  other.  The  artist  labours, 
and  the  world  remains  at  rest.  Mr.  Bentham 
can  only  tell  us  to  do  something  which  we  have 
always  been  doing,  and  should  still  have  con- 
tinued to  do,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  the 
**  greatest  happiness  principle,”— or  else  to  do 
something  which  we  have  no  conceivable  mo- 
tive for  doing,  and  therefore  shall  not  do.  Mr. 
Bentham’s  principle  is  at  best  no  more  than  the 
golden  rule  of  the  Gospel  without  its  sanction. 
Whatever  evils,  therefore,  have  existed  in  socie- 
ties in  which  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  is 
recognized  may,  a fortiori , as  it  appears  to  us, 
exist  in  societies  in  which  the  Utilitarian  prin- 
ciple is  recognized.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
it  is  more  difficult  for  a tyrant  or  a persecutor  to 
persuade  himself  and  others  that  in  putting  to 
death  those  who  oppose  his  power  or  differ  from 
his  opinions  he  is  pursuing  “ the  greatest  happi- 
ness,” than  that  he  is  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  But  religion  gives  him  a motive  for  doing 
as  he  would  be  done  by:  and  Mr.  Benthom 
furnishes  him  no  motive  to  induce  him  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Bentham’s  principle  mean  only  that 
every  man  should  pursue  his  own  greatest  hap- 
piness, he  merely  asserts  what  everybody  knows, 
and  recommends  what  everybody  does. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Westminster  Reviewer's  Defence  of  Mill. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  Utilitarians  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  even  the  rudest  and  most  un- 
educated men  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time, 
be  deluded  into  acting  against  their  own  true 
interest.  Yet  now  they  tell  us  that  in  all  aristocrat- 
ical  communities  the  higher  and  more  educated 
class  will,  not  occasionally,  but  invariably,  act 
against  its  own  interest.  Now,  the  only  use  of 
proving  anything,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  that  peo 


pie  may  believe  it.  To  say  that  a man  does  what 
he  believes  to  be  against  his  happiness  is  a con- 
tradiction in  terms.  If,  therefore,  government 
and  laws  are  to  be  constituted  on  the  supposition 
on  which  Mr.  Mill’s  Essay  is  founded,  that  all 
individuals  will,  whenever  they  have  power  over 
others  put  into  their  hands,  act  in  opposition  to 
the  general  happiness,  then  government  and 
laws  must  be  constituted  on  the  supposition  thar 
no  individual  believes,  or  ever  will  believe,  his 
own  happiness  to  be  identical  with  the  happi- 
ness of  society.  That  is  to  say,  government  and 
laws  are  to  be  constituted  on  the  supposition  that 
no  human  being  will  ever  be  satisfied  by  Mr. 
Bentham’s  proof  of  his  “greatest  happiness 
principle,”— a supposition  which  may  be  true 
enough,  but  which  says  little,  we  think,  for  the 

Ft;PwheTht°L  principle  b«0deT 

strated  ? We  are  curious,  we  confess,  to  see  tins 
demonstration  which  is  to  change  die  faceot 
the  world,  and  yet  to  convince  nobody. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government , Oct.  1829. 

We  have  hitherto  been  examining  cases jpro- 
nosed  by  our  opponent.  It  is  now  our  u 
propose  one ; and  we  beg  that  he  will  spare  n 
wisdom  in  solving  it.  n , 

A thief  is  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  execut.on  a turnkey 
enters  his  cel!  and  tells  him  that  jdl  ' 
he  has  only  to  slip  out,  that  his  fnend  are  wa  t 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
that  a passage  is  taken  for  him  in  an 
packed  Now,  it  is  clearly  for  the f&g* 

, ess  of  society  that  the  thief  should 
i the  corrupt  turnkey  exposed  and  pun »» 
ill  the  Westminster  Rev.ew  tdl  us  h.t  u 

)W,  either  it  is  for  the  greatest  h *PPn^n  the 
ef  to  be  hanged  or  it  is  not.  I * • w 

jument  by  which  the  ^^  tinpSrom0te  their 
empts  to  prove  that  men  do  not  p ^ 

m happiness  by  th.evmg,  Mb  t gr 
it  is  not,  then  there  are  men  who^^  . 
ppiness  is  at  variance  with  th  gre 
ss  of  the  community.  ^ Maca0UT! 

Utilitarian  Theory  c)  Gmtmmnt. 

The  Westminster  Review 
ging  it  as  anob^ct.on  to  the  ^ 

yn  We  never  attacked  th  ^ claim* 

Dspel.  We  blamed  the  Utilitarians  f ^ 
g the  credit  of  a discove?  whcn  ‘^nihe 
■rely  stolen  that  morahty,  and  =pml  aiis, 
-ling.  They  have  token 
id  left  the  motive ; and  they  a m jn?en0on 
a most  wonderful  and  n t0  make 

hen  all  that  they  have  done  hg  U g 
most  useful  maxim  g principlcs  u “ 

am  its  sanction.  On  “ P prorootel>" 

re  that  event  individual  will  best  p 
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own  happiness  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others.  But  if  religious  considerations  be  left 
out  of  the  question  it  is  not  true.  If  we  do  not 
reason  on  the  supposition  of  a future  state,  where 


is  the  motive  ? If  we  do  reason  on  that  suppo- 
sition, where  is  the  discovery  ? 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government, 


VALOUR. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  praises  which 
arise  from  valour  are  superior  to  those  which 
proceed  from  any  other  virtues,  have  not  con- 
sidered. Dryden. 

The  estimate  and  valour  of  a man  consists  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  will ; there  his  true  honour 
lies.  Valour  is  stability,  not  of  arms  and  of 
legs,  but  of  courage  and  the  soul ; it  does  not 
lie  in  the  valour  of  our  horse,  nor  of  our  arms, 
but  in  ourselves.  He  that  falls  obstinately  in 
bis  courage,  if  his  legs  fail  him,  fights  upon 
his  knees.  Montaigne. 

Valour  gives  awe,  and  promises  protection  to 
those  who  want  heart  or  strength  to  defend 
themselves.  This  makes  the  authority  of  men 
among  women,  and  that  of  a master-buck  in  a 
numerous  herd.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


VANITY. 

Should  I publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like 
vanity  than  gratitude.  Addison. 

There  are  some  vain  persons,  that  whatsoever 
goeth  alone,  or  moveth  upon  greater  means,  if 
they  have  never  so  little  hand  in  it,  they  think 
it  is  they  that  carry  it.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  L V.,  Of  Vainglory. 

Socrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  were  men  full  of 
ostentation : certainly,  vainglory  helpeth  to  per- 
petuate a man’s  memory ; and  virtue  was  never 
so  beholden  to  human  nature,  as  it  received  its 
due  at  the  second  hand.  Neither  had  the  fame 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plinius  Secundus,  borne  her 
age  so  well  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some 
vanity  in  themselves ; like  unto  varnish,  that 
makes  ceilings  not  only  shine,  but  last.  . . . 
Glorious  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the 
admiration  of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and 
the  slaves  of  their  own  vaunts. 

Lord  Bacon  : 
Essay  L V,  Of  Vainglory . 

Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ; vanity 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just 
to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a man  is 
too  proud  to  be  vain.  Blair. 


These  courtiers  of  applause  deny  themselves 
things  convenient  to  flaunt  it  out;  being  fre- 
quently enough  vain  to  immolate  their  own  de- 
sires to  their  vanity.  Boyle. 

In  a small  degree,  and  conversant  in  little 
things,  vanity  is  of  little  moment.  When  full- 
grown,  it  is  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  occa- 
sional mimic  of  them  all.  It  makes  the  whole 
man  false.  It  leaves  nothing  sincere  or  trust- 
worthy about  him.  His  best  qualities  are  poi- 
soned and  perverted  by  it,  and  operate  exactly 
as  the  worst.  When  your  lords  had  many  writers 
as  immoral  as  the  object  of  their  statue  (such  as 
Voltaire  and  others),  they  chose  Rousseau,  be- 
cause in  him  that  peculiar  vice  which  they 
wished  to  erect  into  ruling  virtue  was  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous.  Burke  : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  1791. 

He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  omnivorous, — that 
it  has  no  choice  in  its  food, — that  it  is  fond  to 
talk  even  of  its  own  faults  and  vices,  as  what 
will  excite  surprise  and  draw  attention,  and  what 
will  pass  at  worst  for  openness  and  candour. 

Burke : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly. 

Greater  mischiefs  happen  often  from  folly, 
meanness,  and  vanity,  than  from  the  greater  sins 
of  avarice  and  ambition.  BURKE: 

To  R.  Burke , fun.,  March,  1792. 

How  much  I regret  to  see  so  generally  aban- 
doned to  the  weeds  of  vanity  that  fertile  and 
vigorous  space  of  life  in  which  might  be  planted 
the  oaks  and  fruit-trees  of  enlightened  principle 
and  virtuous  habit,  which  growing  up,  would 
yield  to  old  age  an  enjoyment,  a glory,  and  a 
shade ! John  Foster  : Journal. 

In  the  pursuit  of  wealth  men  are  led  by  an 
attention  to  their  own  interest  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  each  other;  their  advantages  are  re- 
ciprocal ; the  benefits  which  each  is  anxious  to 
acquire  for  himself  he  reaps  in  the  greatest 
abundance  from  the  union  and  conjunction  of 
society.  The  pursuits  of  vanity  are  quite  con- 
trary. The  portion  of  time  and  attention  man- 
kind are  willing  to  spare  from  their  avocations 
and  pleasures  to  devote  to  the  admiration  of  each 
other  is  so  small  that  every  successful  adventurer 
is  felt  to  have  impaired  the  common  stock.  The 
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success  of  one  is  the  disappointment  of  mul- 
titudes. For  though  there  be  many  rich,  many 
virtuous,  many  wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily 
be  the  portion  of  but  few.  Hence  every  vain 
man  in  whom  is  the  ruling  passion,  regarding 
his  rival  as  his  enemy,  is  strongly  tempted  to 
rejoice  in  his  miscarriage,  and  repine  at  his  suc- 
cess. Robert  Hall:  Modem  Infidelity. 

In  a vain  man,  the  smallest  spark  may  kindle 
into  the  greatest  flame,  because  the  materials  are 
always  prepared  for  it.  Hume. 

The  greatest  human  virtue  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  human  vanity.  We  always  think  our- 
selves better  than  we  are,  and  are  generally  de- 
sirous that  others  should  think  us  still  better 
than  we  think  ourselves.  To  praise  us  for  actions 
or  dispositions  which  deserve  praise  is  not  to 
confer  a benefit,  but  to  pay  a tribute.  We  have 
always  pretensions  to  fame  which,  in  our  own 
hearts,  we  know  to  be  disputable,  and  which  we 
are  desirous  to  strengthen  by  a new  suffrage ; we 
have  always  hopes  which  we  suspect  to  be  falla- 
cious, and  of  which  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
confirmation. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  104. 

Imperfections  would  not  be  half  so  much 
taken  notice  of,  if  vanity  did  not  make  procla- 
mation of  them.  L* Estrange. 

When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your 
mental  acquirements,  look  up  to  those  who  are 
more  accomplished  than  yourself,  that  you  may 
be  fired  with  emulation;  but  when  you  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  your  circumstances,  look  down  on 
those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  learn  content- 
ment. Dr.  John  Moore. 

Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he 
wants  understanding.  Pope. 

Vanity  is  the  foundation  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible  vices, — the  vices  of  affec- 
tation and  common  lying.  Adam  Smith. 

Hardly  shall  you  meet  with  man  or  woman  so 
aged  or  ill-favoured  but  if  you  will  commend 
them  for  comeliness,  nay,  and  for  youth  too, 
shall  take  it  well.  South. 

There  is  no  passion  so  universal,  however 
diversified  or  disguised  under  different  forms  and 
appearances,  as  the  vanity  of  being  known  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  communicating  a man’s 
parts,  virtues,  or  qualifications,  to  the  world : 
this  is  so  strong  upon  men  of  great  genius  that 
they  have  a restless  fondness  for  satisfying  the 
world  in  the  mistakes  they  might  possibly  be 
under  with  relation  even  to  their  physiognomy. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Guardian , No.  1. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  hon- 
ours have  been  done  them,  what  great  company 
they  have  kept,  and  the  like ; by  which  they 
plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were  more 
than  their  due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would 
not  believe  if  they  had  not  been  told  : whereas 
a man  truly  proud  thinks  the  honours  below  his 
ment,  and  scorns  to  boast.  Swift. 


VICE. 

If  those  men  of  parts  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  vitiating  the  age  had  endeavoured  tc 
rectify  and  amend  it,  they  needed  not  havt 
sacrificed  their  sense  to  their  fame. 

Addison. 

Whatever  ground  we  may  have  gotten  upon 
our  enemies,  we  have  gotten  none  upon  our 
vices,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  two;  but  are 
even  subdued  and  led  captive  by  the  one  while 
we  triumph  so  gloriously  over  the  other. 

Atterbury. 

It  will  be  found  a work  of  no  small  difficulty 
to  dispossess  a vice  from  the  heart,  where  long 
possession  begins  to  plead  prescription. 
v Lord  Bacon. 

As  a stick,  when  once  it  is  dry  and  stiff,  you 
may  break  it,  but  you  can  never  bend  it  into  a 
straighter  posture,  so  doth  the  man  become  in- 
corrigible who  is  settled  and  stiffened  in  vice. 

6 Barrow. 

Bid  early  defiance  unto  those  vices  which  are 
of  thine  inward  family,  and  having  a root  m 
thy  temper  plead  a right  and  propnety  m thee 
Raise  timely  barriers  against  those  strongholds 
built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and  make  this  a 
great  part  of  the  militia  of  thy  life.  Delude  not 
thyself  into  iniquities  from  participation  or  com- 
munity, which  abate  the  sense  but  no 
liquity  of  them.  To  conceive  sms  less,  or  lea 
of  sins,  because  others  also  transgress, 

morally  to  commit  that  naturalfallacy  ofma; 

to  take  comfort  from  society,  and  think  advers 
ties  less  because  others  also  “x'broW: 

Christian  Morals , Pt-  I-» xv,,l> 

Vice  incapacitates  a man  from  all  public  dutyj 

it  withers  the  powers  of  his  understandmg,  and 

makes  his  mind  paralytic.  u 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

To  bum  away  in  mad  waste  the  divine  aroma 
and  plainly  celestial  elements  fr°®  . e 
ence;  to  change  our  holy-otholies>  jJjous, 
of  riot;  to  make  the  soul  u!elf  ^ JjUbe 
barren ! Surely  a day  ts  and 

known  again  what  virtue  is  in  p ty 
nence  of  life;  how  ? .fiJmt  ierrrlr 

human  cheeks ; how  high,  en  > 00 

inexorable,  if  forgotten,  ts  the  duty 
women  only,  but  on  every  crea  > 
these  particulars ! Wei',  if  such ia  day » 
come  again,  then  I perceive  mucl r ' 

come  again.  Magnanimity  and  depd.*  m £ 
will  never  come ; heroic  purity  4 

eye;  noble  pious  valour,  to  amend  us  anu^ 
age  of  bronze  and  lacker,  ho  Jge  of 

come?  The  scandalous  bron^ 
hungry  animalisms,  spiritual  P the 

mendacities,  will  have  to  run  its  coune,^ 
pit  follow  it. 

Vicious  habits  are  so  gr»‘ « * 'hV“erJ 
nature,  and  so  odious  “ **  would  «»°>d 
person  actuated  by  r ght  reason 
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them,  though  he  were  sure  they  would  be  always 
concealed  both  from  God  and  man,  and  had  no 
future  punishment  entailed  upon  them. 

Cicero. 

Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with  moral  evil, 
that  I am  as  certain  as  if  I heard  a voice  from 
Heaven  proclaim  it,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  He  has  learnt  much,  and  has  not  lived 
in  vain,  who  has  practically  discovered  that 
most  strict  and  necessary  connection  that  does 
and  will  ever  exist  between  vice  and  misery, 
and  virtue  and  happiness.  The  greatest  miracle 
that  the  Almighty  could  perform  would  be  to 
make  a bad  man  happy,  even  in  heaven : He 
must  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to  accomplish 
it.  In  its  primary  signification  all  vice,  that  is, 
all  excess,  brings  its  own  punishment  even  here. 
By  certain  fixed,  settled,  and  established  laws  of 
Him  who  is  the  God  of  Nature,  excess  of  every 
kind  destroys  that  constitution  that  temperance 
would  preserve.  The  debauchee,  therefore, 
offers  up  his  body  a “ living  sacrifice”  to  sin. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Vice  stings  us,  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  vir- 
tue consoles  us,  even  in  our  pains. 

Colton  : Lacott. 

In  this  piece  it  was  my  design  to  explain  and 
enforce  this  doctrine,  that  vicious  actions  are  not 
hurtful  because  they  are  forbidden , but forbidden 
because  they  are  hurtfitl,  the  nature  of  men 
alone  considered ; that  it  was,  therefore,  every 
one’s  interest  to  be  virtuous  who  wished  to  be 
happy  even  in  this  world. 

Benj.  Franklin  : Autobiography . 

In  a word,  [let  him  calculate]  how  full,  and 
complete,  and  contagious  his  vices  have  been, 
and  how  faint,  and  partial,  and  ineffective  his 
best  virtues.  Bishop  Hurd. 

t Most  men  are  more  willing  to  indulge  in  easy 
vices  than  to  practise  laborious  virtues. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  keep  a young  gentleman  from  vice 
by  a total  ignorance  of  it,  unless  you  will  all  his 
life  mew  him  up  in  a closet,  and  never  let  him 
go  into  company.  Locke. 

Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  truth 
do  often  wander  forever  more  in  vices  unknown, 
and  daily  travel  towards  their  eternal  perdition. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A love  of  vice  as  such,  a delighting  in  sin  for 
its  own  sake,  is  an  imitation,  or  rather  an  exem- 
plification, of  the  malice  of  the  devil. 

South. 

If  vice  cannot  wholly  be  eradicated,  it  ought 
to  be  confined  to  particular  objects. 

Swift. 

Vice  or  virtue  chiefly  imply  the  relation  of  our 
actions  to  men  in  this  world : sin  and  holiness 
rather  imply  their  relation  to  God  and  the  other 
world.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


VIRGIL. 

The  greatest  modern  critics  have  laid  it  down 
as  a rule.  That  an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded 
upon  some  important  precept  of  morality,  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country  in  which  the 
poet  writes.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed 
their  plans  in  this  view. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  70. 

Thus  Cowley  in  his  poem  on  the  Resurrection, 
mentioning  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  haa 
these  admirable  lines: 

Now  all  the  wide  extended  sky. 

And  all  th'  harmonious  worlds  on  high. 

And  Virgil's  sacred  work,  shall  die. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  166. 

I need  not  tell  my  reader  that  I here  point 
at  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and  I believe  he 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor 
Horace  would  have  gained  so  great  a reputation 
in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed,  all  the  great 
writers  of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers 
for  one  another’s  reputation.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Gallus,  Pro 
pertius,  Horace,  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we 
know  that  Bavius  and  Maevius  were  his  declared 
| foes  and  calumniators. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  253. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the 
characters  of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their  variety 
and  novelty.  ./Eneas  is  indeed  a perfect  char- 
acter ; but  as  for  Achates,  though  he  is  styled 
the  hero’s  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  the  whole 
poem  which  may  deserve  that  title.  Gyas, 
Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthes,  are  all  of 
them  men  of  the  same  stamp  and  character. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  273. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  an  epic  poem  to  be 
filled  with  such  thoughts  as  are  natural,  unless 
it  abound  also  with  such  as  are  sublime.  Virgil 
in  this  particular  fails  short  of  Homer.  He 
has  not  indeed  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low 
and  vulgar;  but  at  the  same  time  has  not  sc 
many  thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rises  into  very 
astonishing  sentiments,  when  he  is  not  fired  by 
the  Iliad.  He  everywhere  charms  and  pleases 
us  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius;  but  seldom 
elevates  and  transports  us  where  he  does  not 
fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Addison  : Spectator,  No.  279. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  spying  the  unperfectness 
in  Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  true  imitation  of 
Homer  and  Euripides,  brought  poetry  to  per- 
fection. Ascham. 

A top  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  a simili- 
tude by  a Virgil,  when  the  sun  may  be  dis- 
honoured by  a Maevius.  Broome. 

Virgil,  after  Homer’s  example,  gives  us  a 

transformation  of  ./Eneas’s  ships  into  sea 
nymphs.  Broome. 
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This  tendency,  however,  to  ascribe  an  univer- 
sality of  genius  to  great  men,  led  . Dryden  to 
affirm,  on  the  strength  of  two  smart  satirical 
lines,  that  Virgil  could  have  written  a satire 
equal  to  Juvenal.  But,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Dryden,  I conceive  it  much  more  manifest 
that  Juvenal  could  have  written  a better  epic 
than  Virgil  than  that  Virgil  could  have  written 
a satire  equal  to  Juvenal.  Juvenal  has  many 
passages  of  the  moral  sublime  far  superior  to 
any  that  can  be  found  in  Virgil,  who,  indeed, 
seldom  attempts  a higher  flight  than  the  sublime 
of  description.  Had  Lucan  lived,  he  might 
have  rivalled  them  both,  as  he  had  all  the 
vigour  of  the  one,  and  time  might  have  furnished 
him  with  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  other. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

I have  studied  Virgil’s  design,  his  disposition 
of  it,  his  manners,  his  judicious  management  of 
the  figures,  the  sober  retrenchments  of  his  sense, 
which  always  leaves  somewhat  to  gratify  our 
imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  pleas- 
ure ; but,  above  all,  the  elegance  of  nis  expres- 
sion and  the  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

Dryden  : Dedicat . sEneid.  j 

There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Virgil’s  words, 
and  in  them  principally  consists  that  beauty 
which  gives  so  inexpressible  a pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction 
of  his  (I  must  once  again  say)  is  never  to  be 
copied  ; and  since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but 
lame  in  the  best  translation.  Dryden. 

Virgil  is  so  exact  in  every  word  that  none  can 
he  changed  but  for  a worse : he  pretends  some- 
times to  trip,  but  it  is  to  make  you  think  him  in 
danger  when  most  secure.  Dryden. 

Virgil,  above  all  poets,  had  a stock,  which 
I tnay  call  almost  inexhaustible,  of  figurative, 
elegant,  and  sounding  words.  Dryden. 

I looked  on  Virgil  as  a succinct,  majestic 
writer ; one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought, 
but  every  word  and  syllable.  Dryden. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I particularly 
regarded  as  a great  part  of  his  character,  but 
must  confess  that  I have  not  been  able  to  make 
him  appear  wholly  like  himself.  For  where  the 
original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the 
same  compass.  Dryden. 

Virgil,  more  discreet  than  Homer,  has  con- 
tented himself  with  the  partiality  of  his  heroes, 
without  bringing  them  to  the  outrageousness  of 
blows.  Dryden. 

He  [Tasso]  is  full  of  conceits,  points  of  epi- 
gram, and  witticisms.  Virgil  and  Homer  have 
not  one  of  them.  Dryden. 

The  morality  of  a grave  sentence,  affected  by 
Lucan,  is  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil. 

Dryden. 

There  is  a difference  betwixt  daring  and  fool- 
hardiness:  Lucan  and  Statius  often  ventured 
them  too  far ; our  Virgil  never. 

Dryden. 


Maecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace 
to  Augustus,  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him 
popular  while  alive,  and  after  his  death  have 
made  him  precious  to  posterity. 

Dryden. 

Two  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Laususare  indeed 
remotely  allied  in  Virgil’s  sense,  but  too  like 
the  tenderness  of  Ovid.  Dryden. 

Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a just  de- 
corum both  of  the  subjects  and  persons,  as  in 
the  third  pastoral,  where  one  of  his  shepherds 
describes  a bowl,  or  mazor,  curiously  carved. 

Dryden. 

Virgil  if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  veree 
of  the  Sylvse  would  have  thought  Statius  mad 
in  his  fustian  description  of  the  statue  on  the 
brazen  horse.  Dryden  : Dufresny. 

Virgil  could  have  excelled  Varius  in  tragedy, 
and  Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  but  out  of  deference 
to  his  friends  he  attempted  neither.  ^ 


We  read  in  the  Life  of  Vtail  how  far  Ml 
natalitial  poplar  had  outstripped  tberestof  h" 
contemporaries.  ' 

The  wannest  admirers  of  the  great  Mantuan 
poet  can  extol  him  for  little  more  than  the  skill 
With  which  he  has, -by  making  his 
traveller  and  a warrior,  united  the  tort * 1 ° 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  one  ^sition, 
yet  his  judgment  was  perhaps  sometimes  o«r 
borne  by  hiTavarice  of  the  Homenc  treasu^, 
and  for  fear  of  suffering  a sparkling  orn^ent 
to  be  lost,  he  has  inserted  it  where  it  can 
shine  with  the  original  splendour. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  No.  121. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to 

writing  iStThtisa^/,X^ffii^ktab°eas‘ly  'jj 

the  pStorals  of  vSgil>om  "hose  t 

will  not  appear  very  safe  to  depart,  1 ^ 

aider  that  every  advantage  of  5^. 

5TK 

ing  than  inventing,  and  th®r*f  1 0f  nov*lty 
endeavoured  to  recompense  1 **rilus  for  his 
by  exactness;  that,  taking  , ce(j towards 
original,  he  found  pastoral  far  a ^ rjvajf  be 
perfection,  and  that,  haying  so  gr__  ^jon. 
must  have  proceeded  with  u”c®  ..  jj0>  yj. 
Dr.  s.  Johnson:  Rambler,  no.  u 

Several  lines  in  Virgil  are  not  e 

tunable  to  a modern  ear. 
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highest  elevation ; the  most  precious  document 
of  national  history,  if  the  history  of  ad  age  is 
recorded  in  its  ideas,  no  less  than  in  its  events 
and  incidents. 

C.  Merivale: 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire , 
c.  xli. 

I agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of  the  sea 
terms  in  Diyden’s  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of 
art,  or  cant  words,  suit  the  majesty  of  epic 
T»etry.  Pope. 

Virgil  exceeds  Theocritus  in  regularity  and 
brevity,  and  falls  short  of  him  in  nothing  but 
simplicity  and  propriety  of  style.  Pope. 

I came  home  a little  later  than  usual  the  other 
night ; and,  not  finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep, 
I took  up  Virgil  to  divert  me  until  I should  be 
more  disposed  to  rest.  He  is’ the  author  whom 
I always  choose  on  such  occasions;  no  one 
writing  in  so  divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so 
equal  a strain,  which  leaves  the  mind  composed 
and  softened  into  an  agreeable  melancholy : the 
temper  in  which,  of  all  others,  I choose  to  close 
the  day.  The  passages  I turned  to  were  those 
beautiful  raptures  in  his  Georgies,  where  he 
professes  himself  entirely  given  up  to  the  Muses, 
and  smit  with  the  love  of  poetry,  passionately 
wishing  to  be  transported  to  the  cool  shades  and 
retirements  of  the  mountain  Hsemus. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  spectator.  No.  514. 

Virgil  was  so  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion 
that  he  would  never  have  brought  in  such 
prayers  as  these,  if  they  had  not  been  agreeable 
to  the  Roman  customs. 

Stillingfleet. 


VIRTUE. 

A person,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  with 
such  an  habitual  good  intention,  as  that  which 
I have  been  here  speaking  of,  enters  upon  no 
single  circumstance  of  life,  without  considering 
it  as  well  pleasing  to  the  great  Author  of  his 
bejng,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
suitable  to  human  nature  in  general,  or  to  that 
particular  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him.  He  lives  in  a perpetual  sense  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence,  regards  himself  as  acting,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence,  under  the  obser- 
vation and  inspection  of  that  Being,  who  is 
privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his  thoughts,  who 
knows  his  “ down-sitting  and  his  uprising,  who 
is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and  spieth 
out  all  his' ways.”  In  a word,  he  remembers 
that  the  eye  of  his  Judge  is  always  upon  him, 
and  in  every  action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing 
what  is  commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who 
will  hereafter  either  reward  or  punish  it.  This 
was  the  character  of  those  holy  men  of  old, 
who,  in  that  beautiful  phrase  of  Scripture,  are 
laid  to  have  “walked  with  God.” 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  213. 

46 


There  are  many  virtues  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward  representa- 
tion; many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a 
good  man,  which  are  great  ornaments  to  human 
nature,  but  not  able  to  discover  themselves  to 
the  knowledge  of  others ; they  are  transacted  in 
private  without  noise  or  show,  and  are  only 
visible  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts.  What 
actions  can  express  the  entire  purity  of  thought 
which  refines  and  sanctifies  a virtuous  man? 
That  secret  rest  and  contentedness  of  mind 
which  gives  him  a perfect  enjoyment  of  his 
present  condition  ? That  inward  pleasure  and 
complacency  which  he  feels  in  doing  good? 
That  delight  and  satisfaction  which  he  takes  iff 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  another  ? 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  257. 

Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction,  and 
some  in  prosperity. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  257. 

We  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a solid 
and  substantial  virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in 
that  great  day  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  399. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the 
affections  of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them. 
It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was  not  de- 
signed to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of 
man.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our 
pleasures,  but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her 
votaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  the  exercise  of  Virtue, 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  so  far  from  excluding 
all  gladness  of  heart,  that  they  are  perpetual 
sources  of  it.  In  a word,  the  true  spirit  of 
religion  cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the  soul ; 
it  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth ; but  in  exchange 
fills  the  mind  with  a perpetual  serenity,  uninter- 
rupted cheerfulness,  and  an  habitual  inclination 
to  please  others  as  well  as  to  be  pleased  in  itself. 

Addison  : spectator , No.  494. 

That  virtue  and  vice  tend  to  make  those  men 
happy  or  miserable  who  severally  practise  them, 
is  a proposition  of  undoubted,  and  by  me  undis- 
puted, truth.  ATTERBURY. 

Virtue  is  like  a rich  stone,  best  plain  set ; and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a body  that  is  comely, 
though  not  of  delicate  features;  and  that  hath 
rather  dignity  of  presence  than  beauty  of  aspect : 
neither  is  it  almost  seen  that  very  beautiful  per- 
sons are  otherwise  of  great  virtue ; as  if  nature 
were  rather  busy  not  to  err.  than  in  labour  to 
produce  excellency ; and  therefore  they  prove 
accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit:  and  study 
rather  behaviour  than  virtue.  But  this  holds 
not  always.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XLIV.,  Of  Beauty. 

No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  instant,  but  step 
by  step.  Barrow. 

I could  as  easily  take  up  with  that  senseless 
assertion  of  the  Stoics  that  virtues  and  vices  are 
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*eal  bodies  and  distinct  animals,  as  with  this  of 
the  atheist,  that  they  can  all  be  derived  from  the 
power  of  mere  bodies.  Bentley. 

There  is  no  road  or  ready  way  to  virtue  s it  is 
not  an  easy  point  of  art  to  disentangle  ourselves 
from  this  riddle,  or  web  of  sin.  To  perfect  vir- 
tue, as  to  religion,  there  is  required  a panoplia , 
or  complete  armour ; that  whilst  we  lie  at  close 
ward  against  one  vice,  we  lie  not  open  to  the 
veny  of  another : and  indeed  wiser  discretions 
that  have  the  thread  of  reason  to  conduct  them, 
offend  without  a pardon;  whereas  underheads 
may  stumble  without  dishonour.  There  are  so 
many  circumstances  to  piece  up  one  good  action, 
that  it  is  a lesson  to  be  good,  and  we  are  forced 
to  be  virtuous  by  the  book. 

Sir  T.*  Browne  : Relig.  Med.,  Pt.  I.,  lv. 

Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice  of  that 
despised  train  of  virtues  which  the  divine  ethics 
of  our  Saviour  hath  so  inculcated  upon  us,  the 
furious  face  of  things  must  disappear;  Eden 
would  be  yet  to  be  found,  and  the  angels  might 
look  down,  not  with  pity,  but  joy  upon  us. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Chris.  Morals , Pt.  I.,  xix. 

Obstinacy,  Sir,  is  certainly  a great  vice ; and 
in  the  changeful  state  of  political  affairs  it  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  great  mischief.  It  hap- 
pens, however,,  very  unfortunately,  that  almost 
the  whole  line  of  the  great  and  masculine  vir- 
tues, constancy,  gravity,  magnanimity,  fortitude, 
fidelity,  and  firmness,  are  closely  allied  to  this 
disagreeable  quality,  of  which  you  have  so  just 
an  abhorrence;  and,  in  their  excess,  all  these 
virtues  very  easily  fall  into  it. 

Burke: 

Speech  on  American  Taxation , April  19, 
*774- 

He  [Richard  Shackleton]  sanctified  his  family 
benevolence,  his  benevolence  to  his  society  and 
to  his; friends,  and  to  mankind,  with  that  refer- 
ence in  all  things  to  the  Supreme  Being,  without 
which  the  best  dispositions  and  the  best  teach- 
ing will  make  virtue,  if  it  can  be  at  all  attained, 
uncertain,  poor,  hard,  dry,  and  comfortless. 

Burke: 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Leadbeater,  Sept.  8,  1792. 

For,  believe  me,  there  is  no  virtue  where 
there  is  no  wisdom.  A great,  enlarged,  pro- 
tecting, and  preserving  benevolence  has  it,  not 
in  its  accidents  and  circumstances,  but  in  its 
very  essence,  to  exterminate  vice,  and  disorder, 
and  oppression  from  the  world.  Goodness 
spares  infirmity.  Nothing  but  weakness  is  ten- 
der of  the  crimes  that  connect  themselves  with 
power,  in  the  destruction  of  the  religion,  laws, 
polity,  morals,  industry,  liberty,  and  prosperity  of 
your  country.  Burke  : 

To  M.  Dupont;  Burke's  Corresp .,  1844, 
iii.  161. 

• l?e  co.u^d  ^e  warned  by  nothing  but  that  noble 
indignation  at  guilt  which  is  the  last  thing  that 
ever  was  or  will  be  extinguished  in  a virtuous 
®md.  Burke  : 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 


It  should  seem  that  a due  concern  about  out 
own  interest  or  happiness,  and  a reasonable  en- 
deavour to  secure  and  promote  it,  which  is,  1 
think,  very  much  the  meaning  of  the  word  pru- 
dence, in  our  language ; it  should  seem  that  this 
is  virtue,  and  the  contrary  behaviour  faulty  and 
blameable  ; since,  in  the  calmest  way  of  reflec- 
tion, we  approve  of  the  first,  and  condemn  the 
other  conduct,  both  in  ourselves  and  others. 

Bishop  J.  Boti-er: 
Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 


The  law  of  habit  when  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  righteousness  not  only  strengthens  and  makes 
sure  our  resistance  to  vice,  but  facilitates  the 
most  arduous  performances  of  virtue.  The  man 
whose  thoughts,  with  the  purposes  and  doings 
to  which  they  lead,  are  at  the  bidding  of  con- 
science, will,  by  frequent  repetition,  at  length 
describe  the  same  track  almost  spontaneously, — 
even  as  in  physical  education,  things  laboriously 
learnt  at  the  first  come  to  be  done  at  last  with- 
out the  feeling  of  an  effort.  And  so  in  moral 
education  every  new  achievement  of  pnnciple 
smooths  the  way  to  future  achievements  of  the 
same  kind;  and  the  precious  fruit  or  purchase 
of  each  moral  virtue  is  to  set-  us  on  higher  an 
firmer  vantage-ground  for  the  conquests  of  pnn- 
ciple in  all  time  coming. 
v Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 


Conscious  virtue  is  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  all  happiness;  for  riches,  power,  ran  » 0 
whatever,  in  the  common  acceptation  0 
word,  is  supposed  to  constitute  happiness,  w 
never  quiet,  much  less  cure,  the  inward  pangs 
of  guilt.  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Dec.  26, 1749- 

Virtue  and  true  goodness,  righteousne^  and 

equity,  are  things  truly  noble  and  exc  » 
lovely  and  venerable  in  themselves. 


There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  lif« 
he  power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  a 

[t  is  subject  to  no  di^PP^XX'^n  advance- 
serseveres  makes  every  difficulty  ^ 

nent,  and  every  contest  a victory  ; ^ 

he  pursuit  of  virtue.  Sincerely  0 « p 
lirtut  is  ,0  gain  her,  ^ 
ifter  her  wages  is  to  receive  theirs  ® ]ate; 
seek  her  early  will  find  her  will  come 

lier  reward  also  is  with  her,  an  isa  little 
quickly.  For  the  breast  of  a g0^  e the  Deity 
leaven  commencing  on  earth , where 
sits  enthroned  with  unriva  led 
subjugated  passion  “like  thejnj Mr. ^ 
fulfilling  his  word.”  CoLTO 

The  good  make  a better  bargain,  and  ^ 
a worse,  than  is  usually  suppose  ’ ents  0f  the 
wards  of  the  one,  and  the  puni  of  the 

other,  not  unfrequently  begin  on 1 th  ^ virtue; 
grave ; for  vice  has  more  ma  J more  t0  be 
and  it  often  happens  that  men  toN  . Loco*- 
lost  than  to  be  saved.  L0L  . 

Villainy  that  is  vigilant  will  be  an  , 

for  virtue,  if  she  slumber  on  her  post, 
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hence  it  is  that  a bad  cause  has  often  triumphed 
over  a good  one ; for  the  partisans  of  the  former, 
knowing  that  their  cause  will  do  nothing  for 
them,  have  done  everything  for  their  cause; 
whereas  the  friends  of  the  latter  are  too  apt  to 
expect  everything  from  their  cause,  and  to  do 
nothing  for  themselves.  ■ Colton  : Laeon. 

This  is  the  tax  a man  must  pay  to  his  virtues, 
— they  hold  up  a torch  to  his  vices,  and  render 
those  frailties  notorious  in  him  which  should 
have  passed  without  observation  in  another. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Reward  is  the  spur  of  virtue  in  all  good  arts, 
all  laudable  attempts ; and  emulation,  which  is 
the  other  spur,  will  never  be  wanting  when  par- 
ticular rewards  are  proposed.  Dry  den. 

Virtue  implies  opposition  or  struggle.  In 
man,  the  struggle  is  between  reason  and  pas- 
sion, between  right  and  wrong.  To  hold  by  the 
former  is  virtue,  to  yield  to  the  latter  is  vice. 
...  As  virtue  implies  trial  or  difficulty,  it  can- 
not be  predicated  of  God.  He  is  holy. 

Fleming. 

I know  no  mortification  so  severe  as  that 
which  accompanies  the  evinced  inefficacy  in 
one’s  own  conduct  of  a virtuous  conviction  so 
decisive  that  it  can  receive  no  additional  cogency 
from  the  resources  of  either  the  judgment  or  the 
heart.  John  Foster  : Journal. 

Devotion  is  counterfeited  by  superstition; 
good  thrift  by  niggardliness ; charity  with  vain- 
glorious pride.  Bishop  J.  Hall. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  many  of  the 
fashionable  infidels  have  hit  upon  a definition  of 
virtue  which  perfectly  coincides  with  that  of 
certain  metaphysical  divines  in  America,  first 
invented  and  defended  by  that  most  acute  rea- 
soner,  Jonathan  Edwards.  They  both  place 
virtue  exclusively  in  a passion  for  the  general 
good ; or,  as  Mr.  Edwards  expresses  it,  love  to 
being  in  general;  so  that  our  love  is  always  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object 
in  the  scale  of  being,  which  is  liable  to  the 
objections  I have  already  stated,  as  well  as  to 
many  others  which  the  limits  of  this  note  will 
not  permit  me  to  enumerate.  Let  it  suffice  to 
remark,  (i.)  That  virtue,  on  these  principles,  is 
an  utter  impossibility : for  the  system  of  being, 
comprehending  the  great  Supreme,  is  infinite; 
and,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  proper  propor- 
tion, the  force  of  particular  attachment  must  be 
infinitely  less  than  the  passion  for  the  general 
good:  but  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  are 
not  capable  of  any  emotion  so  infinitely  differ- 
ent in  degree.  (2.)  Since  our  views  of  the  extent 
of  the  universe  are  capable  of  perpetual  en- 
largement, admitting  the  sum  of  existence  is 
ever  the  same,  we  must  return  back  at  each  step 
to  din  inish  the  strength  of  particular  affections, 
or  they  will  become  disproportionate ; and  con- 
sequently, on  these  principles,  vicious ; so  that 
the  balance  must  be  continually  fluctuating,  by 
the  weights  being  taken  out  of  one  scale  and 
put  into  the  other.  (3.)  If  virtue  consist  exclu- 


sively in  love  to  being  in  general,  or  attachment 
to  the  general  good,  the  particular  affections  are, 
to  every  purpose  of  virtue,  useless,  and  even 
pernicious;  for  their  immediate,  nay,  their 
necessary  tendency  is  to  attract  to  their  objects 
a proportion  of  attention  which  far  exceeds 
their  comparative  value  in  the  general  scale. 
To  allege  that  the  gentral good  is  promoted  by 
them  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  defence  of 
this  system,  but  the  contrary,  by  confessing  that 
a greater  sum  of  happiness  is  attained  by  a de- 
viation from,  than  an  adherence  to,  its  princi 
pies;  unless  its  advocates  mean  by  the  love  of 
being  in  general  the  same  thing  as  the  private 
affections,  which  is  to  confound  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  language,  as  well  as  all  the  operations 
of  mind.  Let  it  be  remembered,  we  have  no 
dispute  respecting  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
virtue,  which  is  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  in  the  universe.  The 
question  is  merely,  What  is  virtue  itself  ? or,  In 
other  words,  What  are  the  means  appointed  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end  ? 

Robert  Hall  : 
Modern  Infidelity,  note. 

By  great  and  sublime  virtues  are  meant  those 
which  are  called  into  action  on  great  and  trying 
occasions,  which  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the 
dearest  interests  and  prospects  of  human  life; 
and  sometimes  of  life  itself : the  virtues,  in  a 
word,  which,  by  their  rarity  and  splendour,  draw 
admiration,  and  have  rendered  illustrious  the 
character  of  patriots,  martyrs,  and  confessors. 
It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive  that 
whatever  veils  a future  world,  and  contracts  the 
limits  of  existence  within  the  present  life,  must 
tend,  in  a proportionable  degree,  to  diminish 
the  grandeur  and  narrow  the  sphere  of  human 
agency.  Robert  Hall: 

Modern  Infidelity. 

All  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true  religion 
as  their  parent,  and  all  well-ordered  common 
wealths  to  Jove  her  as  their  chiefest  stay. 

Hooker. 

He  that  regards  the  welfare  of  others  should 
make  his  virtue  approachable,  that  it  may  be 
loved  and  copied.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

True  greatness  is  sovereign  wisdom.  We  are 
never  deceived  by  oar  virtues. 

Lamartine  : 

Hist,  of  Restor.  of  Monarchy  in  France , 
Vol.  iii.  book  28,  xxxi. 

The  virtuous  man  meets  with  more  opposites 
and  opponents  than  any  other.  Landor. 

If  we  should  cease  to  be  generous  and  char- 
itable, because  another  is  sordid  and  ungrateful, 
it  would  be  much  in  the  power  of  vice  to  ex- 
tinguish Christian  virtues.  L’ Estrange. 

Let  a man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the 
advantages  of  virtue,  yet  till  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness,  his  will  will  not  be 
determined  to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  con 
fessed  great  good.  Locke. 
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All  virtue  lies  in  a power  of  denying  our 
own  desires  where  reason  does  not  authorize 
them.  Locke. 

I am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler  it  is  to 
place  the  reward  of  virtue  in  the  silent  approba- 
tion of  one’s  own  breast,  than  in  the  applause 
of  the  world.  Melmoth. 

The  felicity  and  beatitude  that  glitters  in  ver- 
tue  shines  throughout  all  her  apartments  and 
avenues,  even  to  the  first  entry,  and  utmost  pale 
and  limits.  Now  of  all  the  benefits  that  vertue 
confers  upon  us  the  contempt  of  death  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  as  the  means  that  accomodates 
human  life  with  a soft  and  easie  tranquility,  and 
gives  us  a pure  and  pleasant  taste  of  living, 
without  which  all  other  pleasure  would  be  ex- 
tinct ; which  is  the  reason  why  all  the  rules  by 
which  we  are  to  live,  centre  and  concur  in  this 
one  article.  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.f  ch.  xix. 

I fancy  vertue  to  be  something  else,  and 
something  more  noble,  than  good  nature,  and 
the  meer  propension  to  goodness,  that  we  are 
born  into  the  world  withal.  Well  dispos’d,  and 
well  descended  souls  pursue,  indeed,  the  same 
methods,  and  represent  the  same  face,  that  ver- 
tue it  self  does : but  the  word  vertues  imports, 

I know  not  what,  more  great  and  active  than 
meerly  for  a man  to  suffer  himself,  by  a happy 
disposition,  to  be  gently  and  quietly  drawn  to 
the  rule  of  reason.  He  who,  by  a natural 
sweetness  and  facility,  should  despise  injuries 
receiv’d,  would,  doubtless,  do  a very  and  a very 
laudable  thing;  but  he  who,  provoked  and  net- 
tled to  the  quick  by  an  offence,  should  fortifie 
himself  with  the  arms  of  reason  against  the 
furious  appetite  of  revenge,  and,  after  a great 
conflict,  master  his  own  passion,  would,  doubt- 
less, do  a great  deal  more.  The  first  would  do 
well ; and  the  latter  vertuously : one  action 
might  be  called  bounty,  and  the  other  vertue ; 
for,  methinks,  the  very  name  of  vertue  presup- 
poses difficulty  and  contention ; and  ’tis  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  that  we  call  Gdd  good,  mighty, 
liberal  and  just;  but  we  do  not  give  him' the 
attribute  of  vertuous,  being  that  all  his  opera- 
tions are  natural,  and  without  endeavour. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lviii. 

The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  prudence,  forti- 
tude, temperance,  and  justice.  Paley. 

Passive  virtues  are  of  all  others  the  severest 
and  most  sublime.  Paley. 

No  uninformed  minds  can  represent  virtue  so 
noble  to  us  that  we  necessarily  add  splendour 
to  her.  Pope. 

That  man  which  prizeth  virtue  for  itself,  and 
cannot  endure  to  hoise  and  strike  his  sails  as 
the  divers  natures  of  calms  and  storms  require, 
must  cut  his  sails  of  mean  length  and  breadth, 
and  content  himself  with  a slow  and  sure 


blessing  of  a slave  as  well  as  of  a prince.  Il 
came  from  heaven,  and  to  heaven  it  must  return ; 
and  it  is  a kind  of  heavenly  felicity  which  a 
pure  and  virtuous  mind  enjoys  in  some  degree 
even  upon  earth.  Seneca. 

I willingly  confess  that  it  likes  me  better 
when  I find  virtue  in  a fair  lodging  than  when 
I am  bound  to  seek  it  in  an  ill-favoured  creature. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An  homage  which  nature  commands  all 
understandings  to  pay  to  virtue  ; and  yet  it  is 
but  a faint,  unactive  thing ; for,  in  defiance  01 
the  judgment,  the  will  may  still  remain  as  much 
a stranger  to  virtue  as  before.  Sooth. 

When  Virgil  describes  a wit,  he  always  means 
a virtuous  man ; and  all  his  sentiments  of  men 
of  genius  are  such  as  show  persons  distingu, died 
from  the  common  level  of  mankind  ; such  as 
place  happiness  in  the  contempt  of  low  ferns 
and  mean  gratifications : fears  which  w 
subject  to  with  the  vulgar;  and  pleasures  whic 
we  have  in  common  with  beasts. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler, No.  15. 

When  modesty  ceases  to  be  the  chief 
ment  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of  t • 
society  is  upon  a wrong  basis,  and  w 
ever  after  without  rules  to  gulde 
in  what  is  really  becoming 
Nature  and  reason  direct  one  thing,  pass^ 
and  humour  another.  To  follow 
of  these  two  latter  is  going  mto  a roa 
both  endless  and  intricate  ; wJe".W  dPwhat 
the  other,  our  passage  is  delightfu  , 
we  aim  at  easily  attainable.  N 6 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  no.  o. 

Although  virtuous  men  do  sometimes  aca- 
dentally  make  tWr  ^y  top^^^i, 
world  is  so  corrupted  that  no  man  Qn 

ably  hope  to  be  ^warded  m^  m^ 
account  of  his  virtue.  bWlF 

Obedience  is  a complicated 
many  graces  are  exercised  m mortjfication 

ence.  It  is  an  act  of  humility,  0, 

and  self-denial,  of  chanty to . Go* 
the  public,  of  order  and  er  the  most 

It  is  a great  instance  of  a v'c  ^ TaYLOr. 
refractory  passions.  JEREWT  bul 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  for’  that 

there  is  a natural  and  ete™*J  . t vice  and 
goodness  and  virtue,  an  ^TilloTSON- 
wickedness.  includes 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a large  G a proper 
duty  to  God  and  our  neigli  * ^ ment  and 
sense,  virtue  signifies  du  y j Waits* 
religion  duty  to  God. 


navigation. 


Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


A great,  a good,  and  a right  mind  is  a kind 
of  divinity  lodged  in  flesh,  and  may  be  the 


VISITING. 

The  reasons  that  moved  her  to  rern ^Vjuxury, 
because  Rome  was  a place  ;th  frequence 
her  soul  being  almost  stifled  with  the  ^ 
of  ladies’  visits. 
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Among  the  grievances  of  modern  days,  much 
complained  of,  but  with  little  hope  of  redress,  is 
the  matter  of  receiving  and  paying  visits,  the 
number  of  which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  “ has 
been  increasing,  is  increased,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  . . . Nor  is  this  complaint  by  any 
means  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  live.  Cowley  was  out  of  all  patience 
on  the  subject  above  a hundred  years  ago.  “ If 
we  engage,”  says  he,  “ in  a large  acquaintance, 
and  various  familiarities,  we  set  open  our  gates 
to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time;  we  ex- 
pose our  life  to  a * quotidian  ague  of  frigid  im- 
pertinencies,’  which  would  make  a wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of." 

But  as  Cowley  was  apt  to  be  a little  out  of 
humour  between  whiles,  let  us  hear  the  honour- 
able, pious,  and  sweet-tempered  Mr.  Boyle,  who, 
among  the  troubles  of  life,  enumerates  as  one 
“ the  business  of  receiving  senseless  visits,  whose 
continuance,  if  otherwise  unavoidable,  is  capa- 
ble, in  my  opinion,  to  justify  the  retiredness  of 
a hermit.” 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  is  clear,  that  men  will 
find  it  impossible  to  do  anything  greatly  good, 
unless  they  cut  off  all  superfluous  company  and 
visits.  Bishop  George  Horne: 

Olla  Podrida , No.  9. 

Being  of  the  number  of  those  that  have  lately 
retired  from  the  centre  of  business  and  pleasure, 
my  uneasiness  in  the  country  where  I am  arises 
rather  from  the  society  than  the  solitude  of  it. 
To  be  obliged  to  receive  and  return  visits  from 
and  to  a circle  of  neighbours,  who,  through  di- 
versity of  age  or  inclinations,  can  neither  be  en- 
tertaining nor  serviceable  to  us,  is  a vile  loss  of 
time,  and  a slavery  from  which  a man  should 
deliver  himself  if  possible  : for  why  must  I lose 
the  remaining  part  of  my  life  because  they  have 
thrown  away  the  former  part  of  theirs  ? 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator , No.  474. 


VOLITION. 

Every  spontaneous  action  is  not  therefore 
voluntary;  for  voluntary  presupposes  some  pre- 
cedent deliberation,  that  is  to  say,  some  con- 
sideration and  meditation  of  what  is  likely  to 
follow.  T.  Hobbes. 

Volition  is  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power 
the  mind  has  to  order  the  consideration  of  any 
idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  pre- 
fer the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest 
by  directing  any  particular  action  or  its  forbear- 
ance. Locke. 


Will  is  an  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes 
put  for  the  faculty  of  willing;  sometimes  for  the 
act  of  that  faculty ; besides  other  meanings.  But 
“ volition"  always  signifies  the  act  of  willing, 
and  nothing  else.  T.  Reid. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  ap- 
probation of  the  judgment,  and  the  actual  voli- 
tions of  the  will,  as  between  a man’s  viewing  a 
desirable  thing  with  his  eye,  and  reaching  after 
it  with  his  hand.  South. 

It  is  necessary  to  form  a distinct  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  “ volition"  in  order 
to  understand  the  import  of  the  word  “ will ;" 
for  this  last  word  expresses  the  power  of  mind 
of  which  u volition”  is  the  act. 

Dugald  Stewart. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have 
liberty,  because  we  do  not  understand  the  matter 
of  volition,  is  all  one  as  to  say  that  we  cannot 
tell  whether  we  see  or  hear,  because  we  do  not 
understand  the  manner  of  sensation. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


VOLTAIRE. 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  re 
gained  his  liberty,  the  prospect  before  him  was 
but  dreary.  He  was  an  exile  both  from  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  The  French  government  had  taken 
offence  at  his  journey  to  Prussia,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  return  to  Paris;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake 
Leman.  There,  loosed  from  every  tie  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  him,  and  having  little  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  courts  and  churches,  he 
began  his  long  war  against  all  that,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  had  authority  over  man : for  what 
Burke  said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  emi- 
nently true  of  this  its  great  forerunner:  Vol- 
taire could  not  build : he  could  only  pull  down  : 
he  was  the  very  Vitruvius  of  ruin.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  us  not  a single  doctrine  to  be  called 
by  his  name,  not  a single  addition  to  the  stock 
of  our  positive  knowledge.  But  no  human 
teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and  terrible 
a wreck  of  truths  and  falsehoods,  of  things  noble 
and  things  base,  of  things  useful  and  things 
pernicious.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Frederic  the  Great , April,  1842. 
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WALPOLE,  HORACE.— WAGS.— WAR. 


WALPOLE,  HORACE. 

Of  the  great  French  writers  of  his  own  time, 
Montesquieu  is  the  only  one  of  whom  he  [Wal- 
pole] speaks  with  enthusiasm.  And  even  of 
Montesquieu  he  speaks  with  less  enthusiasm 
than  of  that  abject  thing,  Crtbillon  the  younger, 
a scribbler  as  licentious  as  Louvet  and  as  dull  as 
Rapin.  A man  must  be  strangely  constituted 
who  can  take  interest  in  pedantic  journals  of  the 
blockades  laid  by  the  Duke  of  A.  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Marquise  de  B.  and  the  Comtesse  de  C. 
This  trash  Walpole  extols  in  language  suffi- 
ciently high  for  the  merits  of  Don  Quixote.  He 
wished  to  possess  a likeness  of  Crlbillon ; and 
Liotard,  the  first  painter  of  miniatures  then 
living,  was  employed  to  preserve  the  features  of 
the  profligate  dunce.  The  admirer  of  the  Sopha 
and  of  the  Lettres  Ath6niennes  had  little  respect 
to  spare  for  the  men  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  French  literature.  He  kept  carefully  out  of 
their  way.  He  tried  to  keep  other  people  from 
paying  them  any  attention.  He  could  not  deny 
that  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  clever  men; 
but  he  took  every  opportunity  for  depreciating 
them.  Of  D’Alembert  he  spoke  with  a con- 
tempt which,  when  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
two  men  are  compared,  seems  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous. D’Alembert  complained  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  written  Walpole’s  squib  against 
Rousseau.  " I hope,”  says  Walpole,  “ that  no- 
body will  attribute  D’Alembert’s  works  to  me.” 
He  was  in  little  danger. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  however,  that  Wal- 
pole’s writings  have  real  merit,  and  merit  of  a 
very  rare,  though  not  of  a very  high,  kind.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say  that,  though  no- 
body would  for  a moment  compare  Claude  to 
Raphael,  there  would  be  another  Raphael  be- 
fore there  was  another  Claude.  And  we  own 
that  we  expect  to  see  fresh  Humes  and  fresh  j 
Burkes  before  we  again  fall  in  with  that  pecu- 
liar combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties to  which  the  writings  of  Walpole  owe  their 
extraordinary  popularity. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Walpole' s Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann , Oct.  1833. 

It  is  said  that  the  hasty  and  rapacious  Kneller 
used  to  send  away  the  ladies  who  sate  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  sketched  their  faces,  and  to  paint 
the  figures  and  hands  from  his  housemaid.  It 
was  much  in  the  same  way  that  Walpole  por- 
trayed the  minds  of  others.  He  copied  from 
the  life  only  those  glaring  and  obvious  peculi- 
arities which  could  not  escape  the  most  super- 
ficial observation.  The  rest  of  the  canvas  he 
filled  up,  in  a careless  dashing  way,  with  knave 
and  tool,  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  pleased 
Heaven.  What  a difference  between  these 
daubs  and  the  masterly  portraits  of  Clarendon ! 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann . 

Walpole  is  constantly  showing  us  things,  not 
of  very  great  value  indeed,  yet  things  which 
we  are  pleased  to  see,  and  which  we  can  see 
nowhere  else.  They  are  baubles ; but  they  are 


made  curiosities  either  by  his  grotesque  work- 
manship or  by  some  association  belonging  to 
them.  His  style  is  one  of  those  peculiar  styles, 
by  which  everybody  is  attracted,  and  which 
nobody  can  safely  venture  to  imitate.  He  is  a 
mannerist  whose  manner  has  become  perfectlv 
easy  to  him.  His  affectation  is  so  habitual  and 
so  universal  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  affecta- 
tion. The  affectation  is  the  essence  of  the  man. 
It  pervades  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  expres- 
sions. If  it  were  taken  away,  nothing  would 
be  left.  He  coins  new  words,  distorts  the  sense 
of  old  words,  and  twists  sentences  into  forms 
which  make  grammarians  stare.  But  all  this  he 
does,  not  only  with  an  air  of  ease,  but  as  if  he 
could  not  help  doing  it.  His  wit  was,  in  its 
essential  properties,  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  Cowley  and  Donne.  Like  theirs,  it  consisted 
in  an  exquisite  perception  of  points  of  analogy 
and  points  of  contrast  too  subtile  for  common 
observation.  Like  them,  Walpole  perpetually 
startles  us  by  the  ease  with  which  he  yokes 
together  ideas  between  which  there  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  no  connection.  But  he  did  not, 
like  them,  affect  the  gravity  of  a lecture,  and 
draw  his  illustrations  from  the  laboratory  and 
from  the  schools.  His  tone  was  light  and  fleer- 
ing ; his  topics  were  the  topics  of  the  club 
the  ball-room ; and  therefore  his  strange  com- 
binations and  far-fetched  allusions,  though  vr) 
closely  resembling  those  which  tire  us  0 
in  the’ poems  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
are  read  with  pleasure  constantly  new. 

No  man  who  has  written  so  much  is  so  sddoro 
tiresome.  In  his  books  there  are > 
of  those  passages  which,  in  our  schooUap.  » 
used  to  call  skip.  Yet  he  often  wrote  on  sub 
jects  which  are  generally  considered  > 
subjects  which  men  of  great  talen 
vain  endeavoured  to  render  popular. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Walt  ole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Man  ■ 


WAGS. 

A wag  is  the  last  order  even  ^^erally 
to  wit  and  good  humour.  H 8^ 0f 
his  mind  prepared  to  receive  so 
merriment,  but  is  of  himself  too  t there- 
any  out  of  his  own  set  of  ^oughts , d 
fore  laughs  at  the  next  h.ng  he  meets^^, 
because  it  is  ridicubus,  but  becau  ^ ^ ^ 
a necessity  of  laughing.  A butsees 

never  in  its  life  saw  a beauUW  °bject . ^ ^ 
what  it  does  see  m the  most  low 
inconsiderable  light  it  can  be  P • 
cm,  p Strele:  Toiler, 


WAR.  , 

That  alertness  an^.  “"“^TwMldTnWKlI 
ommon  life  a campaign  or  two  wo 

,ave  given  him.  Add1SON  : SfetW 
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For  the  conduct  of  war:  at  the  first,  men 
rested  extremely  upon  number;  they  did  put 
the  wars  likewise  upon  main  force  and  valour, 
pointing  days  for  pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it 
out  upon  an  even  match ; and  they  were  more 
ignorant  in  ranging  and  arraying  their  battles. 
After  they  grew  to  rest  upon  number,  rather 
competent  than  vast;  they  grew  to  advantage 
of  place,  cunning  diversions,  and  the  like ; and 
they  grew  more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their 
battles.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  LIX.t  Of  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

A steady  hand  in  military  affairs  is  more 
requisite  than  in  peace,  because  an  error  com- 
mitted in  war  may  prove  irremediable. 

Lord  Bacon. 

There  was  a soldier  that  vaunted  before  Julius 
Caesar  of  the  hurts  he  had  received  in  his  face. 
Caesar,  knowing  him  to  be  but  a coward,  told 
him,  You  were  best  take  heed,  next  time  you 
'run  away,  how  you  look  back. 

Lord  Bacon. 

War  is  the  matter  which  fills  all  history,  and 
consequently  the  only  or  almost  the  only  view 
in  which  we  can  see  the  external  of  political 
society  is  in  a hostile  shape;  and  the  only 
actions  to  which  we  have  always  seen,  and  still 
see  all  of  them  intent,  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  one  another.  Burke: 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society , 1756. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  mankind  are 
but  so  many  accounts  of  their  butcheries.  All 
empires  have  been  cemented  in  blood ; and,  in 
those  early  periods,  when  the  race  of  mankind 
began  first  to  form  themselves  into  parties  and 
combinations,  the  first  effect  of  the  combination, 
and  indeed  the  end  for  which  it  seems  purposely 
formed,  and  best  calculated,  was  their  mutual 
destruction.  All  ancient  history  is  dark  and 
uncertain.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear, — there 
were  conquerors,  and  conquests,  in  those  days ; 
and,  consequently,  all  that  devastation  by  which 
they  are  formed,  and  all  that  oppression  by 
which  they  are  maintained. 

Burke : 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

But  these  disputes  ended  as  all  such  ever  have 
done,  and  ever  will  do;  in  a real  weakness  of 
all  parties ; a momentary  shadow  and  dream 
of  power  in  some  one ; and  the  subjection  of 
all  to  the  yoke  of  a stranger,  who  knows  to 
profit  of  their  divisions.  Burke  : 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

I intended,  my  lord,  to  have  proceeded  in  a 
sort  of  method  in  estimating  the  numbers  of 
mankind  cut  off  in  these  wars  which  we  have 
on  record.  But  I am  obliged  to  alter  my  design. 
Such  a tragical  uniformity  of  havoc  and  murder 
would  disgust  your  lordship  as  much  as  it  would 
me;  and  I confess  I already  feel  my  eyes  ache 
by  keeping  them  so  long  intent  on  so  bloody  a 
prospect.  Burke  : 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 


I shall  draw  to  a conclusion  of  this  part,  by 
making  a general  calculation  of  the  whole.  I 
think  I have  actually  mentioned  above  thirty-six 
millions.  I have  not  particularized  any  more. 
I don’t  pretend  to  exactness ; therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  a general  view,  I shall  lay  together  all 
those  actually  slain  in  battles,  or  who  have 
perished  in  a no  less  miserable  manner  by  the 
other  destructive  consequences  of  war,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  the  four 
parts  of  it,  at  a thousand  times  as  much ; no 
exaggerated  calculation,  allowing  for  time  and 
extent.  We  have  not  perhaps  spoke  of  the  five- 
hundredth  part ; I am  sure  I have  not  of  what  is 
actually  ascertained  in  history. 

Burke: 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Shall  I,  to  justify  my  calculations  from  the 
charge  of  extravagance,  add  to  the  account  those 
skirmishes  which  happen  in  all  wars,  without 
being  singly  of  sufficient  dignity  in  mischief  to 
merit  a place  in  history,  but  which  by  their  fre- 
quency compensate  for  this  comparative  iniio 
cence?  shall  I inflame  the  account  by  those 
general  massacres  which  have  devoured  whole 
cities  and  nations;  those  wasting  pestilences, 
those  consuming  famines,  and  all  those  furies 
that  follow  in  the  train  of  war  ? I have  no  need 
to  exaggerate;  and  I have  purposely  avoided  a 
parade  of  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 

Burke  : 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

The  numbers  I particularized  are  about  thirty- 
six  millions.  Besides  those  killed  in  battles,  I 
have  said  something,  not  half  what  the  matter 
would  have  justified,  but  something  I have  said 
concerning  the  consequences  of  war  even  more 
dreadful  than  that  monstrous  carnage  itself  which 
shocks  our  humanity,  and  almost  staggers  our 
belief.  So  that,  allowing  me  in  my  exuberance 
one  way  for  my  deficiencies  in  the  other,  you 
will  find  me  not  unreasonable.  I think  the 
numbers  of  men  now  upon  earth  are  computed 
at  five  hundred  millions  at  the  most.  Here  the 
slaughter  of  mankind,  on  what  you  call  a small 
calculation,  amounts  to  upwards  of  seventy 
times  the  number  of  souls  this  day  on  the  globe  : 
a point  which  may  furnish  matter  of  reflection 
to  one  less  inclined  to  draw  consequences  than 
your  lordship.  Burke  : 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

From  the  earliest  dawnings  of  policy  to  this 
day,  the  invention  of  men  has  been  sharpening 
and  improving  the  mystery  of  murder,  from  the 
first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to  the 
present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneering, 
bombarding,  mining,  and  all  those  species  of 
artificial,  learned,  and  refined  cruelty,  in  which 
we  are  now  so  expert,  and  which  make  a prin- 
cipal part  of  what  politicians  have  taught  us  to 
believe  is  our  principal  glory.  Burke  : 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Examine  history  ; consult  present  experience ; 
and  you  will  find  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
quarrels  between  several  nations  h*d  scarce  anj 
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other  occasion  than  that  these  nations  were  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  people,  and  called  by 
different  names:  to  an  Englishman,  the  name 
of  a Frenchman,  a Spaniard,  an  Italian,  much 
more  a Turk,  or  a Tartar,  raises  of  course  ideas 
of  hatred  and  contempt.  Burke  : 

A Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

As  if  war  was  a matter  of  experiment  1 As 
if  you  could  take  it  up  or  lay  it  down  as  an  idle 
frolic  1 As  if  the  dire  goddess  that  presides 
over  it,  with  her  murderous  spear  in  her  hand 
and  her  Gorgon  at  her  breast,  was  a coquette  to 
be  flirted  with ! We  ought  with  reverence  to 
approach  that  tremendous  divinity,  that  loves 
courage,  but  commands  counsel.  War  never 
leaves  where  it  found  a nation.  It  is  never  to 
be  entered  into  without  a mature  deliberation, 

— not  a deliberation  lengthened  out  into  a per- 
plexing indecision,  but  a deliberation  leading 
to  a sure  and  fixed  judgment.  When  so  taken 
up,  it  is  not  to  be  abandoned  without  reason  as 
valid,  as  fully  and  as  extensively  considered. 
Peace  may  be  made  as  unadvisedly  as  war. 
Nothing  is  so  rash  as  fear;  and  the  counsels  of 
pusillanimity  very  rarely  put  off,  whilst  they  are 
always  sure  to  aggravate,  the  evils  from  which 
they  would  fly.  Burke  : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter  I., 

* 1796. 

If  to  preserve  political  independence  and 
civil  freedom  to  nations  was  a just  ground  of 
war,  a war  to  preserve  national  independence, 
property,  liberty,  life,  and  honour  from  certain 
universal  havoc  is  a war  just,  necessary,  manly, 
pious ; and  we  are  bound  to  persevere  in  it  by 
every  principle,  divine  and  human,  as  long  as 
the  system  which  menaces  them  all,  and  all 
equally,  has  an  existence  in  the  world. 

Burke : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peacet  Letter  I 

A danger  to  avert  a danger,  a present  incon 
venience  and  suffering  to  prevent  a foreseen 
future  and  a worse  calamity, — these  are  the 
motives  that  belong  to  an  animal  who  in  his 
constitution  is  at  once  adventurous  and  provi- 
dent, circumspect  and  daring, — whom  his  Creator 
has  made,  as  the  poet  says,  “ of  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after.”  But  never  can  a 
vehement  and  sustained  spirit  of  fortitude  be 
kindled  in  a people  by  a war  of  calculation.  It 
has  nothing  that  can  keep  the  mind  erect  under 
the  gusts  of  adversity.  Even  where  men  are 
wil.ing,  as  sometimes  they  are,  to  barter  their 
blood  for  lucre,  to  hazard  their  safety  for  the 
gratification  of  their  avarice,  the  passion  which 
animates  them  to  that  sort  of  conflict,  like  all 
the  short-sighted  passions,  must  see  its  object! 
distinct  and  near  at  hand.  The  passions  of  the 
lower  order  are  hungry  and  impatient.  Specu- 
lative plunder, — contingent  spoil, — future,  long 
. adjourned,  uncertain  booty, — pillage  which  must 
enrich  a late  posterity,  and  which  possibly  may 
not  reach  to  posterity  at  all, — these,  for  any 
length  of  time,  will  never  support  a mercenary 
war.  The  people  are  in  the  right.  The  calcu- 


lation of  profit  in  all  such  wars  is  false.  Oil 
balancing  the  account  of  such  wats,  ten  thousand 


hogsheads  of  sugar  are  purchased  at  ten  tnousana 
times  their  price.  The : blood  o h»  should 
never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood  ofman. 

It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends, 
for  our  God,  for  our  country,  for  01  r kind,  ine 
rest  is  vanity;  the  rest  is  crime. 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace , Letter  L 

As  to  war,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and 
violence,  it  is  the  sole  means  of  justice  amon^t 
nations.  Nothing  can  banish  it  from  tbe  jrod  . 
They  who  say  otherwise,  intending  to  impo^ 
upon  us,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves.  But 
it  m one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  wis- 
dom to  mitigate  tkose  evils  whkhwe^e  unable 

wh  tah°! I speaky^n capable  ,^i^ 

this  similitude,  peace  is  more  of  j^K’E; 
is  less  of  '*2l'ttcrs  on  „ Rtgiciie  Ptaa,  LeUer  I. 

It  is  not  known  where  he  the.  invented  lh« 
plough  was  born,  nor  where  lv e d • 
has  erected  more  for‘he  hW"e„d  0(  Conquer- 
than  the  whole  race  of  he"**  ™ teare,  and 
ore,  who  have  drenched^  , 

manured  it  with  blood, an  handed  down  to 
age,  and  education  have  been  ha„d«t  “ 
ul  with  a precision  proportionate  to 
chief  they  have  done.  . i(KW. 

Since  the  foolish  part  of  mankmd  wUl  tn*e 
wars,  from  time  to  «.« ’their 
having  sense  enough  oth  ^ wjser  part, 

differences,  it  certain  y becomes  w^ 

who  cannot  prevent  ;ttending  them, 

much  as  possible  the 

Letter  to  Burke , Oct.  *5*  7 

Mad  wars  destroy  in  one  year 
many  years  of  peace.  . . w 

As  long  as  mankind  ^^^"d^troyers  than 
more  liberal  applause  o of  miutary  gW 
on  their  benefactors,  the  exalted  char- 

will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exa^ 

Those  successes  are  ®or*h ruinous 
bring  benefit  to  the  world  than 
ones  as  are  dyed  in  human  GU^vill. 

Their  [European]  ^^fsion^Smtifi^ 
drawn  up  with  the  «tm  p g each  paitf 

with  the  greatest  solcm5  jolable  obedience, 
promises  a sincere  an  friendship 

and  all  wear  the  appease  of  «^e  notwitb. 
and  unreserved  reconcihati o - * of  Europe 

standing  these  treaties,  nothing 
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more  easy  than  to  break  a treaty  ratified  in  all 
the  usual  forms,  and  yet  neither  party  be  the 
aggressor.  One  side,  for  instance,  breaks  a 
trifling  article  by  mistake ; the  opposite  party, 
upon  this,  makes  a small  but  premeditated 
reprisal ; this  brings  on  a return  of  greater  from 
the  other ; both  sides  complain  of  injuries  and 
infractions;  war  is  declared;  they  beat;  are 
beaten;  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
men  are  killed ; they  grow  tired;  leave  off  just 
where  they  began ; and  so  sit  coolly  down  to 
make  new  treaties.  Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World , Letter  XVII. 

And  what  advanta^  has  any  country  of 
Europe  obtained  from  such  calamities?  Scarcely 
any.  Their  dissensions  for  more  than  a thou- 
sand years  have  served  to  make  each  other 
unhappy,  but  have  enriched  none.  All  the 
great  nations  still  nearly  preserve  their  ancient 
limits;  none  have  been  able  to  subdue  the 
other,  and  so  terminate  the  dispute.  France, 
in  spite  of  the  conquests  of  Edward  the  Third 
and  Henry  the  Fifth,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second, 
still  remains  within  its  ancient  limits.  Spain, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Poland,  the  states  of 
the  North,  are  nearly  still  the  same.  What 
effect  then  has  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands, 
the  destruction  of  so  many  cities,  produced  ? 
Nothing  either  great  or  considerable.  The 
Christian  princes  have  lost  indeed  much  from 
the  enemies  of  Christendom,  but  they  have 
gained  nothing  from  each  other.  Their  princes, 
because  they  preferred  ambition  to  justice,  de- 
serve the  character  of  enemies  to  mankind ; and 
their  priests,  neglecting  morality  for  opinion, 
have  mistaken  the  interests  of  society. 

On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  history  of 
Europe,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  a tissue  of 
crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes,  of  politics  with- 
out design,  and  wars  without  consequence. 

Goldsmith  : 

Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  XLII. 

While  the  philanthropist  is  devising  means  to 
mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  a fellow-worker  together  with  God, 
in  exploring  and  giving  effect  to  the  benevolent 
tendencies  of  nature,  the  warrior  is  revolving, 
in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  capacious  mind, 
plans  of  future  devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons 
crowded  with  captives,  cities  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among 
his  proudest  trophies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame 
is  cemented  with  tears  and  blood;  and  if  his 
name  is  wafted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in 
the  shrill  cry  of  suffering  humanity;  in  the 
curses  and  imprecations  of  those  whom  his 
sword  has  reduced  to  despair. 

Robert  Hall  : Reflections  on  War. 

Conceive  but  for  a moment  the  consternation 
which  the  approach  of  an  invading  army  would 
impress  on  the  peaceful  villages  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. When  you  have  placed  yourselves 
for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn  to 
sympathize  with  those  unhappy  countries  which 
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have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  these  hor- 
rors ? Here  you  behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty 
of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry,  consumed 
in  a moment  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  fam 
ine  and  pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation. 
There  pie  cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the 
flames,  mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not  for 
themselves  but  their  infants;  the  inhabitants 
flying  with  their  helpless  babes  in  all  directions, 
miserable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil ! In  an- 
other part  you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by 
storm ; the  streets,  where  no  sounds  were  heard 
but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled  on  a sudden 
with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the 
cries  of  the  pursuing  and  pursued ; the  palaces 
of  nobles  demolished,  the  houses  of  the  rich 
pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins  and  of  matrons 
violated,  and  every  age,  sex,  and  rank  mingled 
in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin. 

Robert  Hall  : Reflections  on  War. 

What  a scene  must  a field  of  battle  present, 
where  thousands  are  left  without  assistance  and 
without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to  the 
piercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it  flows, 
binds  them  to  the  earth,  amid  the  trampling  of 
horses  and  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe ! If 
they  are  spared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy 
and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is  but  a prolonga- 
tion of  torment.  Conveyed  in  uneasy  vehicles 
often  to  a remote  distance,  through  roads  almost 
impassable,  they  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared  re- 
ceptacles for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  where 
the  variety  of  distress  baffles  all  the  efforts  of 
humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  to  each  the  attention  he  demands.  Far 
from  their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities 
of  friendship,  no  well-known  voice,  no  wife,  or 
mother,  or  sister,  is  near  to  soothe  their  sorrows, 
relieve  their  thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in  death. 
Unhappy  man!  and  must  you  be  swept  into 
the  grave  unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no 
friendly  tear  be  shed  for  your  sufferings  or 
mingled  with  your  dust! 

Robert  Hall  : Modem  Infidelity. 

In  the  time  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many, 
being  soldiers,  had  been  converted  unto  Christ, 
and  notwithstanding  continued  still  in  that  mili- 
tary course  of  life.  Hooker. 

The  life  of  a modem  soldier  is  ill  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction 
more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the  sword. 
Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  per- 
ished in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain, 
a very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  en- 
emy; the  rest  languished  in  tents  and  ships, 
amidst  damps  and  putrefaction:  pale,  torpid, 
spiritless,  and  helpless ; gasping  and  groaning, 
unpitied  among  men  made  obdurate  by  long 
continuance  of  hopeless  misery ; and  whelmed 
in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice 
and  without  remembrance.  By  incommodious 
encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where 
courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  impracticable, 
fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  slug 
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gishly  melted  away.  ...  If  he  that  shared  the 
danger  enjoyed  the  profit ; if  he  that  bled  in  the 
battle  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show 
his  gains  without  envy.  But  at  the  conclusion 
of  a ten  years’  war,  how  are  we  recompensed 
for  the  death  of  multitudes  and  the  expense  of 
millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  suddeq  glories 
of  paymasters  and  agents,  contractors  and  com- 
missaries, whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors, 
and  whose  palaces  rise  like  exhalations. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Thoughts  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  1771. 


Where  communities  are  very  large,  the  heavier 
evils  of  war  are  felt  but  by  few.  The  plough- 
boy  sings,  the  spinning-wheel  turns  round,  the 
wedding-day  is  fixed,  whether  the  last  battle 
were  lost  or  won.  In  little  states  it  cannot  be 
thus ; every  man  feels  in  his  own  property  and 
person  the  effect  of  a war.  Every  man  is  a 
soldier,  and  a soldier  fighting  for  his  nearest 
interests.  His  own  trees  have  been  cut  down — 
his  own  corn  has  been  burnt — his  own  house  has 
been  pillaged  — his  own  relations  have  been 
killed.  How  can  he  entertain  towards  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  the  same  feelings  with  one 
who  has  suffered  nothing  from  them,  except  per- 
haps the  addition  of  a small  sum  to  the  taxes 
which  he  pays?  Men  in  such  circumstances 
cannot  be  generous.  They  have  too  much  at 
stake.  It  is  when  they  are,  if  I may  so  express 
myself,  playing  for  love,  it  is  when  war  is  a mere 
game  of  chess,  it  is  when  they  are  contending 
for  a remote  colony,  a frontier  town,  the  honours 
of  a flag,  a salute,  or  a title,  that  they  can  make 
fine  speeches,  and  do  good  offices  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  Black  Prince  waited  behind  the 
chair  of  his  captive ; Villars  interchanged  re- 
partees with  Eugene;  George  II.  sent  congratu- 
lations to  Louis  XV.  during  a war  upon  occasion 
of  his  escape  from  the  attempt  of  Damiens  : and 
these  things  are  fine  and  generous,  and  very 
gratifying  to  the  author  of  the  Broad  Stone  of 
Honour,  and  all  the  other  wise  men  who  think, 
like  him,  that  God  made  the  world  only  for  the 
use  of  gentlemen.  But  they  spring  in  general 
from  utter  heartlessness.  No  war  ought  ever  to 
be  undertaken  but  under  circumstances  which 
render  all  interchange  of  courtesy  between  the 
combatants  impossible.  It  is  a bad  thing  that 
men  should  hate  each  other;  but  it  is  far  worse 
that  they  should  contract  the  habit  of  cutting 
one  another’s  throats  without  hatred.  War  is 
never  lenient  but  where  it  is  wanton ; when 
men  are  compelled  to  fight  in  self-defence,  they 
must  hate  and  avenge  : this  may  be  bad  ; but  it 
is  human  nature ; it  is  the  clay  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  potter. 


JLord  Macaulay: 
Milford's  Greece , Nov.  182^ 
If  there  be  any  truth  established  by  the  uni 
versal  experience  of  nations,  it  is  this,  that,  t 
carry  the  spirit  of  peace  into  war  is  a weak  an 
cruel  policy.  The  time  for  negotiation  is  th 
time  for  deliberation  and  delay.  But  when  a 
extreme  case  calls  for  that  remedy  which  is  i 
its  own  nature  most  violent,  it  is  idle  to  thin 


of  mitigating  and  diluting.  Languid  war  can 
do  nothing  which  negotiation  or  submission 
will  not  do  better  1 and  to  act  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  save  blood  and  money,  but  to 
squander  them.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Ha  dam's  Constit.  History , Sept  1828. 


Agricola  had  this  excellence  in  him,  so  provi- 
dently to  choose  his  places  where  to  fortify,  ai 
not  another  general  then  alive.  Milton. 

’Tis  said  of  many  great  leaders  that  they  have 
had  certain  books  in  particular  esteem,  as  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Homer,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Xenophon,  Marcus  Bratus,  Polybius,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Philip  de  Comines;  and  ’tis  said  that 
in  our  times  Machiavil  is  elsewhere  in  repute: 
but  the  late  Mareschal  Strossy,  who  took  Caesar 
for  his  man,  doubtless  made  the  best  choice, 
being  that  that  book  in  truth  ought  to  be  the 
breviary  of  every  great  soldier,  as  being  the  true 
and  most  excellent  pattern  of  all  military  art. 
And  moreover  . . . with  what  grace  and  beauty 
he  has  embellish’d  that  rich  matter,  with  so  pure, 
delicate,  and  perfect  expression,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  no  writings  in  the  world  com- 
parable to  his : as  to  that,  I will  set  down  some 
rare  and  particular  passages  of  his  wars  that  re- 
main in  my  memory.  Montaigne: 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xci. 

They  Tthe  Utopians]  detest  war  as  a very 
brutal  thing:  and  which,  to  the  reproach  of 
human  nature,  is  more  practised  by  men  than 
any  sort  of  beasts;  and  they,  against  the  cuMom 
of  almost  all  other  nations,  think  there  is  nothrag 
more  inglorious  than  that  glory  which  is  mined 
by  war  They  would  be  both  troubled  and 
ashamed  of  a bloody  victory  over  their  eneimes, 
and  in  no  victory  do  they  glory  so  much  as  m 
that  which  is  gained  by  dexterity  and  good  con 
duct,  without  bloodshed.^  ^ ^ 

The  fate  of  a battle  is  the  result  of ■ ai moment, 
—of  a thought : the  hostile  forces  advance  ®!^ 
various  combinations,  they  attack  each  others 
fight  for  a certain  time;  the  critical  momeri 
arrives,  a mental  flash  decides,  and  the  leas 
reserve  accomplishes  the  object.  _ 

Napoleon  I. : Las  Casts,  vol.  1.  n- 

It  [Christianity]  hath  humanised  thc^“c' 
of  wars. 

What  farther  relieves  descriptions  of  b^ 
is  the  art  of  introducing  pathetic . t moVe- 
about  the  heroes,  which  raise  a different  mo 
ment  in  the  mind,  compassion  and  p ty. 


The  necessity  of  war,  which  a®°  gkfnd  0f 
ictions  is  the  most  lawless,  hath 
affinity  with  the  necessity  of  law. 


The  bodies  of  men,  munition, 
may  justly  be  called  the  sinews  of 


and  money 
war. 

Raleigh- 
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Brennus  told  the  Roman  embassadors  that 
prevalent  arms  were  as  good  as  any  title. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Every  warrior  may  be  said  to  be  a soldier  of 
fortune,  and  the  best  commanders  to  have  a 
lottery  for  their  work.  SOUTH. 

Our  grandchildren  will  see  a few  rags  hung 
up  in  Westminster  Hall  which  cost  an  hundred 
millions, — whereof  they  are  paying  the  arrears, 
— and  boast  that  their  grandfathers  were  rich 
and  great.  Swift. 

Forces  came  to  be  used  by  good  princes  only 
upon  necessity  of  providing  for  their  defence. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

What  used  to  mislead  men,  and  still  misleads 
not  a few,  as  to  the  costliness  of  war,  and  the 
check  it  gives  to  national  prosperity,  is,  that  they 
see  the  expenditure  go  to  our  own  fellow-subjects. 
We  pay  a great  deal,  it  is  true,  out  of  the  public 
purse,  to  soldiers ; but  then  it  is  our  soldiers,  the 
Queen’s  subjects,  that  get  it.  Powder,  and  guns, 
and  ships  of  war,  cost  a great  deal ; but  this 
cost  is  again  to  the  manufacturers  of  powder  and 
guns,  &c.  And  thus  people  brought  themselves 
to  fancy  that  the  country  altogether  did  not  sus- 
tain any  loss  at  all.  . . . The  fallacy  consists  in 
not  perceiving  that  though  the  labour  of  the  gun- 
powder-makers, soldiers,  &c.,  is  not  unproduct- 
ive to  them , inasmuch  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  it 
is  unproductive  to  us,  as  it  leaves  no  valuable 
results.  If  gunpowder  is  employed  in  blasting 
rocks,  so  as  to  open  a rich  vein  of  ore  or  coal, 
or  to  make  a useful  road,  the  manufacturer  gets 
his  payment  for  it  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
made  into  fire-works;  but  then,  the  mine,  or 
the  roa<^ will  remain  as  an  article  of  wealth  to 
him  who  has  so  employed  it.  After  having  paid 
for  the  powder  he  will  still  be  richer  than  he  was 
before;  whereas  if  he  had  employed  it  for  fire- 
works he  would  have  been  so  much  the  poorer, 
since  it  would  have  left  no  results. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  the  True 
Greatness  of  Kingdoms,  6rV. 


WATERING-PLACES. 

It  is  a remarkable  quality  in  a watering-place 
■jut  of  the  season,  that  everything  in  it  will  and 
must  be  looked  at.  1 had  no  previous  suspicion 
of  this  fatal  truth  ; but  the  moment  I sat  down 
to  write,  I began  to  perceive  it.  I had  scarcely 
fallen  into  my  most  promising  attitude,  and 
dipped  my  pen  in  the  ink,  when  I found  the 
clock  upon  the  pier — a red-faced  clock  with  a 
white  rim — importuning  me  in  a highly  vexatious 
manner  to  consult  my  watch  and  see  how  I was 
off  for  Greenwich  time.  Having  no  intention  of 
making  a voyage  or  taking  an  observation,  I had 
not  the  least  need  of  Greenwich  time,  and  could 
have  put  up  with  watering-place  time  as  a suffi- 
ciently accurate  article.  The  pier-clock,  how- 
ever, persisting,  I felt  it  necessary  to  lay  down 


my  pen,  compare  my  watch  with  him,  and  fall 
into  a grave  solicitude  about  half-seconds.  1 
had  taken  up  my  pen  again,  and  was  about  to 
commence  that  valuable  chapter,  when  a Custom- 
house cutter  under  the  window  requested  that  I 
would  hold  a naval  review  of  her,  immediately. 
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The  proverb  is  true,  that  light  gains  make 
heavy  purses : for  light  gains  come  often,  great 
.gains  now  and  then.  Lord  Bacon. 

If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave 
of  virtue  and  of  public  honour,  then  wealth  is 
in  its  place  and  has  its  use ; but  if  this  order  is 
changed,  and  honour  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
conservation  of  riches,  riches,  which  have  nei- 
ther eyes  nor  hands,  nor  anything  truly  vital  in 
them,  cannot  long  survive  the  being  of  their 
vivifying  powers,  their  legitimate  masters,  and 
their  potent  protectors.  If  we  command  our 
wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free : if  our  wealth 
commands  us,  we  are  poor  indeed.  We  are 
bought  by  the  enemy  with  the  treasure  from  our 
own  coffers.  Too  great  a sense  of  the  value  of 
a subordinate  interest  may  be  the  very  source  of 
its  danger,  as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of  interests 
of  a superior  order.  Often  has  a man  lost  his 
all  because  he  would  not  submit  to  hazard  all  in 
defending  it.  Burke  : 

Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace,  Letter  I.,  1796. 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to 
market.  It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words,—  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  Benj.  Franklin. 

With  all  the  pride  that  wealth  is  apt  to  inspire, 
how  seldom  are  the  opulent  truly  aware  of  their 
high  destination  ! Placed  by  the  Lord  of  all  on 
an  eminence,  and  intrusted  with  a superior  por- 
tion of  his  goods,  to  them  it  belongs  to  be  the 
dispensers  of  his  bounty,  to  succour  distress,  to 
draw  merit  from  obscurity,  to  behold  oppression 
and  want  vanish  before  them,  and,  accompanied 
wherever  they  move  with  perpetual  benedictions, 
to  present  an  image  of  Him  who,  at  the  close 
of  time,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed,  will 
wipe  away  tears  from  all  faces.  It  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  remark  how  insipid  are  the  pleas- 
ures  of  voluptuousness  and  ambition  compared 
to  what  such  a life  must  afford,  whether  we 
compare  them  with  respect  to  the  present,  the 
review  of  the  past,  or  the  prospect  of  the  future. 

Robert  Hall  : Reflections  on  War. 

Use  the  means  ordinary  and  lawful,  among 
which  mercifulness  and  liberality  is  one,  to  which 
the  promise  of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently 
made.  Hammond. 

Whosoever  shall  look  heedfully  upon  those 
who  are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think 
their  condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard 
his  quiet,  and  much  less  his  virtue,  to  obtain  it. 
For  all  that  great  wealth  generally  gives  above 
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a moderate  fortune,  is  more  room  for  the  freaks 
of  caprice,  and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and 
vice,  a quicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a 
larger  circle  of  voluptuousness. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  38. 
When,  therefore,  the  desire  of  wealth  is 
taking  hold  of  the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and 
see  how  it  operates  upon  those  whose  industry 
or  whose  fortune  has  obtained  it.  When  we 
find  them  oppressed  with  their  own  abundance, 
luxurious  without  pleasure,  idle  without  ease, 
impatient  and  querulous  in  themselves,  and  de- 
spised or  hated  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced  that,  if  the  real  wants  of  our 
condition  are  satisfied,  there  remains  little  to  be 
sought  with  solicitude  or  desired  with  eagerness. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  58. 

It  may  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the 
anguish  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience, 
and  so  add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when 
he  shall  reflect  upon  the  abuse  of  wealth  and 
greatness.  South. 

One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth, 
and  another  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last 
is  the  safer  way,  and  generally  followed. 

Swift. 

Men  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life 
are  in  a state  where  there  are  many  accidents 
to  disorder  and  discompose,  but  few  to  please 
them.  Swift. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a curious  circum- 
stance, and  the  reverse  of  what  many  would  ex- 
pect, that  the  expenses  called  for  by  a real  or 
imagined  necessity,  of  those  who  have  large  in- 
comes, are  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of 
persons  with  slenderer  means ; and  that  conse- 
quently a larger  proportion  of  what  are  called 
the  rich  are  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  than 
of  the  poorer.  This  is  often  overlooked,  because 
the  absolute  number  of  those  with  large  incomes 
is  so  much  less  that,  of  course,  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  persons  under  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the 
poorer  classes  must  form  a very  great  majority. 
But  if  you  look  to  the  proportions  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Take  the  number  of  persons  of  each 
amount  of  income,  divided  into  classes,  from 
j£ioo  per  annum  up  to  ^100,000  per  annum, 
and  you  will  find  the  percentage  of  those  who 
are  under  pecuniary  difficulties  continually  aug- 
menting as  you  go  upwards.  And  when  you 
come  to  sovereign  States,  whose  revenue  is  reck- 
oned by  millions,  you  will  hardly  find  one  that 
is  not  deeply  involved  in  debt ! So  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  larger  the  income  the  harder  it 
is  to  live  within  it.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Expense. 

The  declaimers  on  the  incompatibility  of 
wealth  and  virtue  are  mere  declaimers,  and 
nothing  more.  For  you  will  often  find  them, 
in  the  next  breath,  applauding  or  condemning 
every  measure  or  institution  according  to  its  sup- 
posed tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  wealth. 
You  will  find  them  not  only  readily  accepting 
wealth  themselves  from  any  honourable  source, 
and  anxious  to  secure  from  poverty  their  chil- 


dren and  all  most  dear  to  them  (fcr  this  might 
be  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  passion  over 
principle),  but  even  offering  up  solemn  prayers 
to  heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  their  native 
country,  and  contemplating  with  joy  a flourish- 
ing condition  of  her  agriculture,  manufactures, 
or  commerce, — in  short,  of  the  sources  of  her 
wealth.  Seneca’s  discourses  in  praise  of  pov- 
erty would,  I have  no  doubt,  be  rivalled  by 
many  writers  of  this  island,  if  one-half  cf  the 
revenues  he  drew  from  the  then  inhabitants  of 
it,  by  lending  them  money  at  high  interest,  were 
proposed  as  a prize.  Such  declaimers  against 
wealth  resemble  the  Harpies  of  Virgil,  seeking 
to  excite  disgust  at  the  banquet  of  which  they 
are  themselves  eager  to  partake. 

Whately: 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essav,  Of  Richa. 
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He  [John  Wesley]  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  sentiments  of  religion  at  a very 
earlv  age ; and  partook  of  the  Lord  s Suppe 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old  From  aU 
that  he  himself  has  related  to  us,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  never  lost  those  *n0“s'“' 

pressions And  how  grot  was  his  tour 

to  save  souls  from  death  1 He  was  indeed, 
perfect  foe  to  rest,  though  no  man  wasmo 
fitted  to  enjoy  whatsoever  of  wise,  or  g » 
useful,  or  elegant,  can  be  found  m re‘lr™  . 
Even  unto  hoary  hairs,  and  beyond  the  usual 
life  of  man,  he  was  abundant  in  labours, 
strength  at  more  than  fourscore  . 

labour  and  sorrow.  He,  to  the  last,  sought^ 
do  his  own  will,  but  the  ^ 

He  soared  above  ** •*»*'“ 


ent  him. 


>Wn<<  A youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease. 

He  slackened  not  his  |»ce  to  the  last »« 
i life  He  resigned  his  soul  and  his  clause 
ether  into  the8  hands  of  his  mercifid  and 
thful  Redeemer.  . . . His  -own*-  w* 
ways  pleasing 

structive  in  the  highest  degree.  y ^ 

ivelling,  and  continual  observation, 
quiredga  fund  of  knowledge, _£££*> 
nsed  with  a propriety  aqd  pcrep  7 k 
lieve  has  been  rarely  equa  ^d  ^ U # 
d Latin  classics  were  as  f«ra,har  * " 
e most  common  English  authors , thoUgh 

any  of  -the  best  French  enters.  > f he 

richly  furnished,  we  beheve  th^  ot  ^ 

ost  improved  taste  have  neve  * d -n  evcry 
e affectation  of  learning.  H J ^ jjC 

nd  of  discourse  that  was  innoc™-  ^ 
iew  that  all  nature  is  full  0 ’ those  suit- 

1 things  to  all  men  in  c0“v*^  £ak  0f  God  as 

cts.  But  his  delight  was  to  P*  himself' 

ing  in  Christ, 

id  he  strove  to  bring  every  converse 

Coke  and  Moords  Life  of  f 
Wesley,  Lond.,  r8;-, «,  55  b 555 
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The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  [John]  Wesley’s  sister,  was  inti- 
mate for  some  years,  desired  that  she  would 
procure  him  an  interview . with  her  brother. 
She  made  known  his  desire  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
a day  was  accordingly  appointed  for  him  to  dine 
with  the  Doctor  at  his  house  in  Salisbury  Court. 
The  Doctor  conformed  to  Mr.  Wesley’s  hours, 
and  appointed  two  o’clock : the  dinner,  how- 
ever, was  not  ready  till  three.  They  conversed 
till  that  time.  Mr.  Wesley  had  set  apart  two 
hours  to  spend  with  his  learned  host.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  rose  up  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  ended,  and  departed.  The  Doctor  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
chagrin.  Mrs.  Hall  said,  “ Why,  Doctor,  my 
brother  has  been  with  you  two  hours !”  He  re- 
plied, “ Two  hours,  madam  l I could  talk  all 
day,  and  all  night  too,  with  your  brother.”  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  exactness  in  re- 
deeming time.  ...  In  many  things  he  was 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated : in  this  point 
decisive  and  inexorable.  One  day  his  chaise 
was  delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time.  He 
had  put  up  his  papers,  and  left  his  apartment. 
While  waiting  at  the  door,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
by  one  that  stood  near  him,  “ I have  lost  ten 
minutes  forever.” 

Coke  and  Moords  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley , Lond.,  1837,  556. 

His  face  was  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen. 
A clear,  smooth  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  an 
eye  the  brightest  and  the  most  piercing  that  can 
be  conceived,  and  a freshness  of  complexion 
scarcely  ever  to  be  found  at  his  years,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  perfect  health,  conspired 
to  render  him  a venerable  and  most  interesting 
figure.  . . . [In  his  demeanour]  there  was  a 
cheerfulness  mingled  with  gravity, — a sprightli- 
ness which  was  the  natural  result  of  an  unusual 
flow  of  spirits,  and  was  accompanied  by  every 
mark  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

John  Hampson: 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev . John  Wesley, 
Sund.,  1791,  3 vols.  i2mo. 

To  have  gained  such  a mind  as  yours  may 
justly  confirm  me  in  my  own  opinion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Letter  to  John  Wesley , Feb.  6,  1776:  Bos- 
well's Johnson , year  1776. 

John  Wesley’s  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is 
never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to  go 
at  a certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to 
a man  who  loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his 
talk  out,  as  I do.  . . . He  can  talk  well  on  any 
subject.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

BoswelPs  Johnson , year  1778. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  even  in  this  frail 
and  corrupted  world  we  sometimes  meet  persons 
who  in  their  very  mien  and  aspect,  as  well  as  in 
their  whole  habit  of  life,  manifest  such  a stamp 
and  signature  of  virtue  as  to  make  our  judg- 
ment of  them  a matter  of  intuition,  rather  than 
a result  of  continued  examination.  I never  met 
a human  being  who  came  more  perfectly  within 


this  description  than  John  Wesley.  It  was  in* 
possible  to  converse  with  him,  I might  say,  to 
look  at  him,  without  being  persuaded  not  only 
that  his  heart  and  mind  were  animated  with 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  goodness,  but  that 
the  instinctive  bent  of  his  nature  accorded  so 
congenially  with  his  Christian  principles  as  to 
give  a pledge  for  his  practical  consistency  in 
which  it  was  impossible  not  to  place  confidence. 
. . . His  countenance,  as  well  as  his  conversa- 
tion, expressed  an  habitual  gayety  of  heart  which 
nothing  but  conscious  virtue  and  innocence 
could  have  bestowed.  He  was,  in  truth,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  moral  happiness  which 
I ever  saw j and  my  acquaintance  with  him  has 
done  more  to  teach  me  what  a heaven  upon 
earth  is  implied  in  the  maturity  of  Christian 
piety  than  all  I have  elsewhere  seen,  or  heard, 
or  read,  except  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Alexander  Knox : 
Southey* s Life  of  John  Wesley , 3d  ed., 
1846,  ii.  417. 

The  Life  of  Wesley  [by  Southey]  will  prob- 
ably live.  Defective  as  it  is,  it  contains  the  only 
popular  account  of  a most  remarkable  moral 
revolution,  and  of  a man  whose  eloquence  and 
logical  acuteness  might  have  made  him  emi- 
nent in  literature,  whose  genius  for  government 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  and  who, 
whatever  his  errors  [it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  them]  may  have  been,  devoted  all  his 
powers,  in  defiance  of  obloquy  and  derision, 
to  what  he  sincerely  considered  as  the  highest 
good  of  his  species. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society  : Edin.  Rev., 
Jan.  1830. 

Voltaire  and  Wesley  were  ...  of  the  same 
generation ; they  were  contemporaries  through 
a longer  course  of  time  [than  Luther  and  Loy- 
ola] ; and  the  influences  which  they  exercised 
upon  their  age  and  upon  posterity  have  not  been 
less  remarkably  opposed.  While  the  one  was 
scattering,  with  pestilent  activity,  the  seeds  of 
immorality  and  unbelief,  the  other,  with  equally 
unweariable  zeal,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  The  works  of  Voltaire  have 
found  their  way  wherever  the  French  language 
is  read ; the  disciples  of  Wesley,  wherever  the 
English  is  spoken.  The  principles  of  the  arch- 
infidel were  more  rapid  in  their  operation : he 
who  aimed  at  no  such  evil  as  that  which  he 
contributed  so  greatly  to  bring  about,  was  him- 
self startled  at  their  progress:  in  his  latter  days 
he  trembled  at  the  consequences  which  he  then 
foresaw ; and  indeed  his  remains  had  scarcely 
mouldered  in  the  grave  before  those  conse- 
quences brought  down  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  in  France,  overturned  her  altars, 
subverted  her  throne,  carried  guilt,  devastation, 
and  misery  into  every  part  of  his  own  country, 
and  shook  the  rest  of  Europe  like  an  earthquake. 
Wesley’s  doctrines,  meantime,  were  slowly  and 
gradually  winning  their  way ; but  they  advanced 
every  succeeding  year  with  accelerated  force, 
and  their  effect  must  ultimately  be  more  extern 
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si ve.  more  powerful,  and  more  permanent;  for 
, 1 . : n>  «-r»rL-  , The 


he  has  set  mightier  principles  at  work. 

Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  rival  of  France 
appear  at  this  day  infinitely  insignificant,  if  we 
compare  them  with  Lather  and  Loyola;  and 
there  may  come  a time  when  the  name  of  Wes- 
ley will  be  more  generally  known,  and  in  re- 
moter regions  of  the  globe,  than  that  of  Fred- 
eric or  of  Catherine.  For  the  works  of  such 
men  survive  them,  and  continue  to  operate 
when  nothing  remains  of  worldly  ambition  but 
the  memory  of  its  vanity  and  its  guilt. 

Southey  : 

Life  of  John  Wesley , 3d  edit.,  1846,  i.  2. 

In  his  will  he  [John  Wesley]  directed  that 
six  poor  men  should  have  twenty  shillings  each 
for  carrying  his  body  to  the  grave ; for  I par- 
ticularly desire,”  said  he,  “ that  there  may  be  no 
hearse,  no  coach,  no  escutcheon,  no  pomp  ex- 
cept the  tears  of  them  that  loved  me  and  are 
following  me  to  Abraham’s  bosom.  I solemnly 
adjure  my  executors,  in  the  name  of  God,  punc- 
tually to  observe  this.”  At  the  desire  of  many 
of  his  friends,  his  body  was  carried  into  the 
chapel  the  day  preceding  the  interment,  and 
there  lay  in  a kind  of  state  becoming  the  per- 
son, dressed  in  his  clerical  habit,  with  gown, 
cassock,  and  band ; the  old  clerical  cap  on  his 
head  ; a Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a white  hand- 
kerchief in  the  other.  The  face  was  placid, 
and  the  expression  which  death  had  fixed  upon 
his  venerable  features  was  that  of  a serene  and 
heavenly  smile.  The  crowds  who  flocked  to 
see  him  were  so  great  that  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent, for  fear  of  accidents,  to  accelerate  the 
funeral  and  perform  it  between  five  and  six  in 
the  morning.  The  intelligence,  however,  could 
not  be  kept  entirely  secret,  and  several  hundred 
persons  attended  at  that  unusual  hour.  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  performed  the  service,  had 
been  one  of  his  preachers  almost  thirty  years. 
When  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service, 

“ Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear 
brother ,”  his  voice  changed,  and  he  substituted 
the  word  father ; and  the  feeling  with  which  he 
did  this  was  such  that  the  congregation,  who 
were  shedding  silent  tears,  burst  at  once  into 
loud  weeping.  SOUTHEY : 

Life  of  John  Wesley,  3d  edit.,  1846,  ii.  402. 

No  wonder  that  the  clergy  were  corrupt  and 
indifferent  amid  this  indifference  and  corruption. 
No  wonder  that  sceptics  multiplied  and  morals 
degenerated,  so  far  as  they  depended  on  the 
influence  of  such  a king.  No  wonder  that 
Whitefield  cried  out  in  the  wilderness, — that 
Wesley  quitted  the  insulted  temple  to  pray  on 
the  hill-side.  I look  with  reverence  on  these 
men  at  that  time.  Which  is  the  sublimer  spec- 
tacle,— the  good  John  Wesley  surrounded  by 
his  congregation  of  miners  at  the  pit’s  mouth, 
or  the  queen’s  chaplains  mumbling  their  morn- 
ing office  in  their  anteroom,  under  the  picture 
of  the  great  Venus,  with  the  door  opening  into 
the  adjoining  chamber,  where  the  queen  is 
dressing,  talking  scandal  to  Lord  Hervey,  or 


uttering  sneers  at  Lady  Suffolk,  who  is  kneeling 
with  the  basin  at  her  mistress’s  side? 

Thackeray: 

The  Four  Georges  : George  the  Second . 

I this  day  [June  28,  1788]  enter  on  my 
eighty -sixth  year;  and  what  cause  have  I to 
praise  God,  as  for  a thousand  spiritual  blessings, 
so  for  bodily  blessings  also  1 How  little  have  1 
suffered  yet  by  “the  rush  of  numerous  years  ! 

. To  what  cause  can  I impute  this,  that  1 
am  as  I am  ? First,  doubtless,  to  the  power  of 
God,  fitting  me  for  the  work  to  which  I am 
called,  as  long  as  he  pleases  to  continue  me 
therein ; and  next,  subordinate^  to  this,  to  the 
prayers  of  his  children. 

May  we  not  impute  it,  as  inferior  means : 

1.  To  my  constant  exercise  and  change  ot 

air2?.  To  my  never  having  lost  a night’s  sleep, 
ick  or  well,  at  land  or  at  sea,  since  I was 


sick 

b°3n  To  my  having  sleep  at  command,  so  that 
whenever  I feel  myself  almost  worn  out,  I call 
it,  and  it  comes,  day  or  night  ? 

4.  To  my  having  constantly,  for  above  sixty 
years,  risen,  at  four  in  the  morning? 

5.  To  my  constant  preaching  at  five  m 

morning,  for  above  fifty  yAars  ? . . i:re 

6 To  my  having  had  sc  little  pain  m my  life, 

and  so  little  sorrow,  or 

Journal,  June  28,  1788:  Coke  and Moords 
J Life  of  Wesley,  Lond.,  1837,  520- 
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It  seems  to  me  that  when  I look  back  on  om 
history  I can  discern  a great  pa  ed  its  identity ; 
through  many  generations,  preserv d n!?ujshed ; a 
a party  often  depressed,  never  extig 
party  which,  though  often  tain  0f  the 

of  the  age,  has  ^ 

age;  a party  winch,  g X 0f having 

errors  and  some  crimes,  h 8 liberties  on  a 

established  our  civil  and  re  g>  j am  proud 
firm  foundation  : and  of  tha  p J h on 

to  be  a member.  r!t  waSn^ssCd  up  against 
the  great  question  of  monopo  . ^ reign 

Elizabeth.  It  was  that 
of  James  the  First  the 

mentary  opposition,  which  prerogative 

privileges  of  the  peop,e;and  wrest  P ^ m 
after  prerogative  f‘°^. th?  ^ fhe  First  to  relin- 
party  which  forced  Charles  th  which 

quish  the  ship-money,  ^^/the^igh  Coro- 
destroyed  the  Star  Chamber  andthenig,  ^ 
mission  Court.  It  was  tha  pa  Corpus 

Charles  the  Second,  carried  the  ^hich  passed 
Act,  which  effected  theR®v°  k \he  yoke  of  J 
the  Toleration  Act,  whlc^n^\nd  which  savd 
foreign  Church  in  your Ireland.  » 
Scotland  from 

was  that  party  which  rea  against  the 

constitutional  ^ne  ,ofQn^ “f  The  fided  or* 
hostility  of  the  Church  and  of  tne 
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tocracy  of  England.  It  was  that  party  which 
opposed  the  war  with  America  and  the  war  with 
the  French  Republic ; which  imparted  the  bless- 
ings of  our  free  Constitution  to  the  Dissenters ; 
and  which,  at  a later  period,  by  unparalleled 
sacrifices  and  exertions,  extended  the  same 
blessings  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  the 
Whigs  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  owe  it 
that  we  have  a House  of  Commons.  To  the 
Whigs  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  owe  it  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  purified.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  abolition  of 
•colonial  slavery,  the  extension  of  popular  edu- 
cation, the  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  the  penal 
code,  all,  all  were  effected  by  that  party ; and 
of  that  party,  I repeat,  I am  a member.  I look 
with  pride  on  all  that  the  Whigs  have  done  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  of  human 
happiness.  I see  them  now  hard  pressed,  strug- 
gling with  difficulties,  but  still  fighting  the  good 
fight.  At  their  head  I die  men  who  have  in- 
herited the  spirit  and  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
blood,  of  old  champions  and  martyrs  of  freedom. 
To  those  men  I propose  to  attach  myself.  De- 
lusion may  triumph ; but  the  triumphs  of  delusion 
are  but  for  a day.  We  may  be  defeated ; but 
our  principfes  will  gather  fresh  strength  from  de- 
feats. Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  my  part  is 
taken.  While  one  shred  of  the  old  banner  is 
flying,  by  that  banner  will  I at  least  be  found. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  at  Edinburgh  Election , 1839. 


WICKEDNESS. 

God  has  sometimes  converted  wickedness  into 
madness;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  human 
reason  that  men  who  are  not  in  some  degree 
mad  are  never  capable  of  being  in  the  highest 
degree  wicked.  The  human  faculties  and  rea- 
son are  in  such  cases  deranged;  and  therefore 
this  man  has  been  dragged  by  the  just  vengeance 
of  Providence  to  make  his  own  madness  the 
discoverer  of  his  own  wicked,  perfidious,  and 
cursed  machinations  in  that  devoted  country. 

Burke : 

Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their  miseries 
who  are  thoroughly  wicked,  and  have  thereby 
justly  called  their  calamities  on  themselves. 

Dryden. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness  as  to 
have  no  sense  of  the  most  friendly  offices. 

L’ Estrange. 

Wickedness  may  prosper  for  a while,  but  at 
the  long  run  he  that  sets  all  knaves  at  work  will 
pay  them.  L’ Estrange. 

That  mind  must  needs  be  irrecoverably  de- 
praved which,  . . . tasting  but  once  of  one 
just  deed,  spatters  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish 
ever  after.  Milton. 

Nothing  can  support  minds  drooping  and 
sneaking,  and  inwardly  reproaching  them,  from 


a sense  of  their  own  guilt,  but  to  see  others  as 
bad.  South. 

No  one  kind  of  true  peace  is  consistent  with 
any  sort  of  prevailing  wickedness. 

Stilltngfleet. 

Wickedness  is  a kind  of  voluntary  frenzy, 
and  a chosen  distraction  ; and  every  sinner  does 
wilder  and  more  extravagant  things  than  any 
man  can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits 
only  with  this  sad  difference,  that  he  knows 
better  what  he  does.  Tillotson. 

A man  that  cuts  himself,  and  tears  his  own 
flesh,  and  dashes  his  head  against  the  stones, 
doth  not  act  so  unreasonably  as  the  wicked 
man.  Tillotson. 

Was  ever  any  wicked  man  free  from  the  stings 
of  a guilty  conscience,  from  the  secret  dread  of 
divine  displeasure,  and  of  the  vengeance  of 
another  world  ? Tillotson. 

’Tis  scarce  possible  for  any  man  to  be  so 
strangely  infatuated,  so  wholly  lost  to  common 
reason,  as  to  believe  that  vicious  courses,  de- 
spising of  religion,  walking  contrary  to  God, 
can  be  the  means  to  entitle  him  to  this  future 
happiness.  Bishop  Wilkins. 


WILL. 

God  takes  men’s  hearty  desires  and  will,  in- 
stead of  the  deed,  when  they  have  not  power  to 
fulfil  it ; but  he  never  took  the  bare  deed  instead 
of  the  will.  R.  Baxter. 

An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to 
merit,  so  neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt ; the 
concurrence  of  the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice 
to  do  or  to  avoid  the  fact  in  question,  being  the 
only  thing  that  renders  human  actions  either 
praiseworthy  or  culpable.  Blackstone. 

The  will  is  not  a bare  appetitive  power,  as 
that  of  the  sensual  appetite ; but  it  is  a rational 
appetite.  Sir  M.  Hale  : 

Origin  of  Mankind. 

The  will,  properly  and  strictly  taken,  as  it  is 
(of  things  which  are  referred  unto  the  end  that 
man  desireth)  differeth  greatly  from  inferior 
natural  desire  which  we  call  appetite.  The 
object  of  appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good 
may  be  wished  for;  the  object  of  will  is  that 
good  which  reason  does  lead  us  to  seek. 

Hooker. 

Rewards  and  punishments  do  always  pre- 
suppose something  willingly  done,  well  or  ill ; 
without  which  respect,  though  we  may  some- 
times receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a benefit, 
and  not  a reward.  Hooker. 

The  determination  of  the  will,  upon  inquiry, 
is  following  the  direction  of  that  guide ; and  he 
that  has  a power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  accord- 
ing as  such  determination  directs,  is  free.  Such 
determination  abridges  not  that  power,  wherein 
liberty  consists.  Lock*. 
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WILL.—  WISDOM. 


Every  man  is  conscious  of  a power  to  deter- 
mine in  things  which  he  conceives  to  depend 
upon  his  determination.  To  this  power  we  give 
the  name  of  will.  T.  Reid. 

A wish  is  properly  the  desire  of  a man  sitting 
or  lying  still ; but  an  act  of  the  will  is  a man 
of  business  vigorously  going  about  his  work. 

South. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  com- 
mand upon  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  member 
of  the  body,  it  has  done  all  that  the  whole  man, 
as  a moral  agent,  can  do  for  the  actual  exercise  I 
or  employment  of  such  a faculty  or  member. 

South. 

There  cannot  be  a more  important  case  of 
conscience  for  men  to  be  resolved  in  than  to 
know  certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for 
the  deed,  and  how  far  he  does  not ; and  to  be 
informed  truly  when  men  do  really  will  a. thing, 
and  when  they  have  really  no  power  to  do  what 
they  have  willed.  South. 

The  word  “will,”  however,  is  not  always 
used  in  this  its  proper  acceptation,  but  is  fre- 
quently substituted  for  “ volition,”  as  when  I 
say  that  my  hand  moves  in  obedience  to  my 
«« will.”  Dugald  Stewart. 


Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and 
pains  incident  to  life,  whether  casual  adversities 
or  natural  afflictions,  easy  and  supportable,  by 
rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  moderating 
the  influence  of  them.  BARROW. 


Arguments  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  frame 
of  animate  bodies,  are  the  artificial  position  of 
many  valves  all  so  situate  as  to  give  a free  pas- 
sage  to  the  blood  in  their  due  channels,  but  no 
permit  them  to  regurgitate  and  disturb  the  great 
circulation.  BentleY< 

A wise  man  always  walks  with  his  scale  to 
measure,  and  his  balances  to  weigh,  in  his  hand 
If  he  cannot  have  the  best,  he  asks  himself  if  he 
cannot  have  the  next  best.  But  if  he  comes  to 
the  point  of  graduation,  where  all  positive  good 
ceases,  he  asks  himself  next,  What  is  the  least 
evil  ? and  on  a view  of  the  downward  compan- 
son,  he  considers  and^mbraces  that  least  evil  as 
comparative^^  ^ ~ ^ 

Common  sense  in  anuncommondep«  it 
what  the  world  calls  wisdom.  CoURIDCS. 

There  is  this  difference  betweefl  h*PP'^ 
and  wisdom : he  that  thinks  himselfth'^PP® 
man  really  is  so;  bat  he  that  th.nks  htmself  the 
wisest  is  generally  the  g™<es.  fool 


WISDOM. 

In  the  common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that 
is  wise  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a contrary 
character.  Addison. 

A wise  man  is  then  best  satisfied  when  he 
finds  that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with 
him  has  weighed  with  thousands  before  him,  and 
is  such  as  hath  borne  down  all  opposition. 

Addison. 

Wisdom  for  a man’s  self  is,  in  many  branches 
thereof,  a depraved  thing : it  is  the  wisdom  of 
rats,  that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a house  some  time 
before  it  fall : it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that 
thrusts  out  the  badger,  who  digged  and  made 
room  for  him : it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  crocodiles,  | 
that  shed  tears  when  they  would  devour. 

Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XXIV , Of  Wisdom  fora  Maris  Self 

Such  men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be 
of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a credit  to  object 
and  foretell  difficulties  ; for  when  propositions  are 
denied  there  is  an  end  of  them ; but  if  they  be 
allowed,  it  requireth  a new  work : which  false 
point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXV//.,  Of  Seeming  Wise. 

Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which 
he  would  turn  from  himself  ironically,  saying, 
There  could  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the 
oracle,  except  this,  that  he  was  not  wise,  and 
knew  it ; and  others  were  not  wise,  and  knew  it 
not.  Lord  Bacon. 


To  make  wisdom  to  be  regulated 1 by  sadu 
unbean  and  flemble  rule  as  tha  [the  wmj  , 
quite  to  destroy  the  nature  of 

Wisdom  is  that  perfection  ®f  “ 
ent  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  «. 
oy  the  most  proper  mean  , It  includes 
ish  a good  and  important  - ^ may 

e >dea  of  knowledge  or  , 


or  in  conduct,  as  applied 
isidered  as  comprehending . in  olhei 
omniscience  and  beneyo  » disp0. 
rds,  his  knowledge  to  d,s<*r  ’d  ends  which 
on  to  choose,  those  and  the  hap- 

i calculated  to  promote  t j)ICk  » 

ie5S  of  the  nnivera^  semis- 

There  is  this  difference  ^en 
d a fool : the  wise  man  expects  ^ ^ 

t does  not  depend  upon  ^^ing  the 
tan  time  enjoys  the  pres  , ^ ^ fool  lS 

st  with  delight;  but  * EpicUrUS* 

idly  carried  on  to  the  fut  • j. 

Wisdom  is  the  right  use  or ^e* ercisej  ^ ^ 
ge,  and  differs  from  differs  from 

fich  is  made  of  a power  or  facul^FLEUlNG. 
e power  or  faculty  itselt. 

Wisdom  groundeth  her  laws  uP°^keR> 
e rule  of  comparison.  e,if„rion 

He  that  considers  how  little  our  Mi  ^ ^ 
n bear  a remove  into  parts 
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much  higher  than  we  breathe  in,  will  be  satis- 
fied that  the  all-wise  architect  has  suited  our 
organs  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  effect  them, 
one  to  another.  Locke. 

Intellectual  beings  in  their  constant  endeav- 
ours after  true  felicity  can  suspend  this  prosecu- 
tion in  particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked 
before  them  and  informed  themselves  whether 
that  particular  thing  lie  in  their  way  to  their 
main  end.  Locke. 

Human  wisdom  makes  as  ill  use  of  her  talent 
when  she  exercises  it  in  rescinding  from  the 
number  and  sweetness  of  those  pleasures  that 
are  naturally  our  due,  as  she  employs  it  favour- 
ably, and  well,  in  artificially  disguising  and 
tricking  out  the  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  the  sense 
of  them.  Montaigne: 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxix. 

In  strictness  of  language  there  is  a difference 
between  knowledge  and  wisdom;  wisdom  al- 
ways supposing  action,  and  action  directed  by  it. 

Paley. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  testified  in  the 
works  of  creation,  surpasses  all  idea  we  have 
of  wisdom  drawn  from  the  highest  intellectual 
operations  of  the  highest  of  intelligent  beings 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ; and  (which  is  of 
the  chief  importance  to  us),  whatever  be  its  com- 
pass or  extent,  which  it  is  evidently  impossible 
that  we  should  be  able  to  determine,  it  must  be 
adequate  to  the  conduct  of  that  order  of  things 
under  which  we  live.  Paley. 

A short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  charac- 
ter of  a reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever 
any  one  tells  you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with 
him.  Pope  : Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

The  learned  man  is  only  useful  to  the  learned  ;* 
the  wise  man  is  equally  useful  to  the  wise  and 
the  simple.  The  merely  learned  man  has  not 
elevated  his  mind  above  that  of  others;  his 
judgments  are  not  more  penetrating,  his  remarks 
not  more  delicate,  nor  his  actions  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  others ; he  merely  uses  other  in- 
struments than  his  own ; his  hands  are  employed 
in  business  of  which  the  head  sometimes  takes 
little  note.  It  is  wholly  different  with  the  wise 
man : he  moves  far  above  the  common  level, — 
he  observes  everything  from  a different  point  of 
view;  in  his  employments  there  is  always  an 
aim,  in  his  views  always  freedom,  and  all  with 
him  is  above  the  common  level.  Richter. 

What  doth  better  become  wisdom  than  to 
discern  what  is  worthy  the  living? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a man  which 
doth  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life.  For 
wisdom  as  it  refers  to  action  lies  in  the  proposal 
of  a right  end,  and  the  choice  of  the  most 
proper  means  to  attain  it : which  end  doth  not 
refer  to  any  one  part  of  a man’s  life,  but  to 
the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  therefore  only 
deserves  the  name  of  a wise  man,  not  that  con- 
siders how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor 
47 


and  mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick, 
nor  how  to  escape  a present  danger,  nor  how  to 
compass  a particular  design ; but  he  that  con- 
siders the  whole  course  of  his  life  together,  and 
what  is  fit  for  him  to  make  the  end  of  it,  and  by 
what  means  he  may  best  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  it.  Stillingfleet  : Sermons. 

Human  wisdom  is  the  aggregate  of  all  human 
experience,  constantly  accumulating,  and  se- 
lecting, and  reorganizing  its  own  materials. 

Judge  Joseph  Story. 

Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what 
are  the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to 
attain  them,  and  gives  a man  advantage  of  coun 
sel  and  direction.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  and  dying 
life  to  that  state  which  will  shortly  begin,  but 
never  have  an  end ; and  this  will  approve  itself 
to  be  wisdom  at  last,  whatever  the  world  judge 
of  it  now.  Tillotson. 

It  may  be  said,  almost  without  qualification, 
that  true  wisdom  consists  in  the  ready  and  ac- 
curate perception  of  analogies.  Without  the 
former  quality,  knowledge  of  the  past  is  unin- 
structive ; without  the  latter,  it  is  deceptive. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Seeming  Wise. 

Another,  having  been  warned  that  “ wisdom 
and  wit”  are  not  the  same  thing,  makes  it  a part 
of  wisdom  to  distrust  everything  that  can  possi- 
bly be  regarded  as  witty  ; not  having  judgment 
to  perceive  the  combination,  when  it  occurs,  of 
wit  with  sound  reasoning.  The  ivy-wreath  con- 
ceals from  his  view  the  point  of  the  thyrsus. 
His  is  not  the  wisdom  that  can  laugh  at  what  ij 
ludicrous,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a cleat 
discernment  of  sound  and  unsound  reasoning. 

Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Seeming  Wise. 


WIT. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every 
man  would  be  a wit  if  he  could ; and  notwith- 
standing pedants  of  a pretended  depth  and  so- 
lidity are  apt  to  decry  the  writings  of  a polite 
author  as  flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  show, 
upon  occasion,  that  they  would  spare  no  pains 
to  arrive  at  the  character  of  those  whom  they 
seem  to  despise.  For  this  reason  we  often  find 
them  endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy ; which 
cost  them  infinite  pains  in  the  production.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  a man  had  better  be  a galley-slave 
than  a wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  those 
elaborate  trifles  which  have  been  the  inventions 
of  such  authors  as  were  often  masters  of  great 
learning,  but  no  genius. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  59. 

Every  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which 
we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  a one  that  gives 
delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader.  These  two 
properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  mot  paiticu- 
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larly  the  last  of  them.  In  order  therefore  that  sense,  or  the  affinity ^of  their  sounds »menjw 
the  resemblance  in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  is  neces-  it  is  wrapped  ap  n a dress 

s =;  =ss Mg X* 

. ii  r cleverly  retorting  an  objection , sometimes  it  is 

As  true  wit  consists  m the  resemblance  of  h/d  in  a t^id  scheme  of  sjieech,  in  a tart 

ideas,  and  false  wit  in  the  resemblance  of  words,  . a lusty  hyperbole,  in  a startling  raeta- 

according  ‘o  the  foregoing  instances;  there  is  J\n  apIausible  reconciling  of  contradictions, 
another  kind  of  wit  which  consists  partly  m the  F &cu^e  nonsense ; sometimes  a scemcal 
resemblance  of  ideas,  and  partly  in  the  resem-  ntation  of  persons  or  things,  a counterfeit 

blance  of  words,  which  for  distinction-sake  I P . mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for 
shall  call  mixed  wit.  This  kind  of  wit  is  that  P ’ imes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes 
which  abounds  in  Cowley  more  than  in  any  other  & ’ umptuous  bluntness,  givetb  it  being ; some- 

author  that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  has  like-  P th  on]y  from  a lucky  hitting  upon 

wise  a great  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryden  ts  very  “ “sometimes  from  a craft,  «r«t; 

sparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a genius  much  above  bvious  Smatter  to  the  purpose.  Often  * 

it.  Srienser  is  m the  same  class  with  Milton.  not  what,  and  spnngeth 


upon  the  ancient  poets,  has  everywhere  rejected  ^ccou  j rovings  of  fancy  and  windings 

it  with  scorn.  If  we  look  after  mixed  wit  to  the  numDeness  ro  a BARROW. 


1L  WIU1  hturu.  XI  WC  lUUb  O.M.V.X  - , 

among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall  find  it  no-  S S 

...1 aniwMmmatiete  TVi(*n»  nr^in-  ie  In  itc  t 


where  but  in  the  epigrammatists.  There  are  in-  . A5  lo  ll3  --  tempera- 

deed  some  strokes  of  it  in  the  little  poem  ascribed  tjon  t0  an  extraordinary  and  pecuuar  r; 


efficient  cause,  wit  owes  i 


deed  some  strokes  ot  it  in  tne  iitue  poem  ascriueu  tion  to  an  exirauiu..m.7  r-  _ ^ j. 

to  Musaeus,  which  by  that,  as  well  as  many  other  ment  in  the  constitution  ot  tne  poss  ^ 
marks,  betrays  itself  to  be  a modern  composi-  jn  which  is  found  a concurrence  o g ^ 
tion.  If  we  look  into  the  Latin  writers,  we  find  exalted  ferments,  and  an  afflu*“  deCTeeof 
nnnp  nf  tbU  mivpd  wit  in  Virgil.  Lucretius,  or  cnirits.  refined  and  rectified  to  a g 


none  of  this  mixed  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or  spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a B v;Vacity, 

Catullus;  very  little  in  Horace,  but  a great  deal  pUrity ; whence,  being  endowed  reflec. 

of  it  in  Ovid,  and  scarce  anything  else  in  Mar-  brightness,  and  celerity,  as  we  „rooer  in- 

tial.  Addison  : Spectator,  No.  62.  ,ions  as  direct  motions,  they  become  F>pe  ^ 

It  is  grown  almost  into  a maxim  that  good-  struments^ *^5^  Jbe  ™ 


11  is  grown  aimosi  imo  a niuxuu  ww.  guuu-  . . , • v.  mP«ns  the  imagui»11 

natured  men  are  not  always  men  of  the  most  «LPJ  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  ~ ■ 

wit.  This  observation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  with  g , infinite  yariety  of  objects,  and  by 

foundation  in  nature.  The  greatest  wits  I have  c?J*ten?P  similitude  and  disagreement  of 

conversed  with  are  men  eminent  for  their  observing  the  simil.mde  an^  ^ ^ 

humanity.  Addison  : Spectator,  No.  169.  *e"th“Vesuit  ld  unite^ 

A man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a proper  » best  suit  its  purpose.  Hence  Df*  sentiments. 
subject  is  dull  and  stupid ; but  one  who  shows  surprising  metaphors,  and  admira 
it  in  an  improper  place  is  as  impertinent  and  are  always  ready  at  hand.  Fssavu 

absurd.  Addison  : Spectator,  No.  291.  S»  R-  Blackmore  . ut , ^ 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  desire  new-fan-  Pope  says,  all  the  advantage  ar^|t^ '^g  fool, 
gled;  in  purpose  unconstant;  bold  with  any  reputation  of  wit, is  the  privilege ..  to 

person;  busy  in  every  matter ; soothing  such  as  }sh  things  unnoticed;  and  it  rea  y ^ ’ gut 
be  present,  nipping  any  that  is  absent.  letters,  or  anything  committed  o * to 

Ascham.  t don’t  think  it  holds  good 1 Ihere  a 


Pope  says,  all  the  advantage  arising  f^  ^ 
reputation  of  wit, » Pnvil  g l0 


isn  mines  uiinvra.^- , — , writing.  15111 

letters,  or  anything  commute  t t() 

ASCHAM.  i don’t  think  it  holds  that  ihere  a 

Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily  conversation > ^tjotJafor  being  a little  witty,  all 
than  able  to  pierce  far : like  sharp  tools,  whose  naan  ZJ*5  a P . u jm  and  carp  and  canv 
ASCHAM.  ^r^^riarV-dsor'a^ns. 

A wit  Quick  without  lightness.  sham  without  Burke.  atat,  lo:  a. 


edges  be  very  soon  turned.  Ascham. 

A wit  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  without 
brittleness,  desirous  of  good  things  without  new- 
fangleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without 
wearisomeness.  Ascham. 


Burke,  atat.  i»:  to  a. 

Mr.  Locke  very  justly  andf^el/°^g  re- 
wit,  that  it  is  chiefly  conversa  ^ timC|  that 


wearisomeness.  Ascham.  wit,  that  it  is  , . same  time,  tn» 

n , . . . , , semblances ; he  remarks,  a 

Over-much  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  tfae  business  of  judgment  is  on  thU 

nature  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  com-  differences.  It  may  perhaps  appea  . distinC. 

monly  bnng  greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  supposilion  that  there  t ^ they 

happiest  life  in  the  end.  Ascham.  between  the  wit  and  rf 

Sometimes  it  [wit]  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a both  seem  to  result  from  * gut  in  reality* 
known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a the  same  faculty  of  compa  ^ ndent  on  the 

trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale;  whether  they  are  or  are  ^gy  differ  so  veff 

sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  same  power  of  the  mi  » a pgffect  union 
taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  materially  in  many  respec  , 
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of  wit  and  judgment  is  one  of  the  rarest  things 
in  the  world.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , Intro- 
duction, On  Taste$  1756. 

ms  sparkling  sallies  bubbled  up  as  from  aer- 
ated natural  fountains.  Carlyle. 

A wit  is  a very  unpopular  denomination,  as  it 
carries  terror  along  with  it ; and  people  in  gen- 
eral are  as  much  afraid  of  a live  wit  in  company 
as  a woman  is  of  a gun,  which  she  thinks  may 
go  off  of  itself  and  do  her  a mischief.  Their 
acquaintance  is,  however,  worth  seeking,  and 
their  company  worth  frequenting;  but  not  ex- 
clusively of  others,  nor  to  such  a degree  as  to  be 
ronsidered  only  as  one  of  that  particular  set. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son , Oct.  12,  1748. 

Wit,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
has  been  rewarded  more  often  than  it  has  been 
defined.  A certain  bishop  said  to  his  chaplain  : 
What  is  wit  ? The  chaplain  replied : The  rec- 
tory of  B is  vacant ; give  it  to  me,  and  that 

will  be  wit.  Prove  it,  said  his  Lordship,  and 
you  shall  have  it.  It  would  be  a good  thing  well 
applied \ rejoined  the  chaplain. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Antithesis  may  be  the  blossom  of  wit,  but  it 
will  never  arrive  at  maturity  unless  sound  sense 
be  the  trunk  and  truth  the  root. 

Colton  : Lacon. 

Strong  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be,  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  the  memory  of  fools,  nor  so  keen  as 
their  resentment : he  that  has  not  strength  of 
mind  to  forgive,  is  by  no  means  so  weak  as  to 
forget ; and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do  a cruel 
thing  than  to  say  a severe  one. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

Wit  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram, 
nor  the  seeming  contradiction  of  a poor  antithe- 
sis; neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a grave 
sentence,  affected  by  Lucan,  but  more  sparingly 
used  by  Virgil.  Dryden. 

The  composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  of  wit ; and  wit  in  the  poet  or  wit  writing  is 
no  other  than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the 
writer,  which  . . . searches  over  all  the  memory 
for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it 
designs  to  represent.  Dryden. 

He  likens  the  mediocrity  of  wit  to  one  of  a 
mean  fortune  who  manages  his  store  with  great 
parsimony,  but  who,  with  fear  of  running  into 
profuseness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence 
of  living.  Dryden. 

These  dull  harmless  makers  of  lampoons  are 
yet  of  dangerous  example  to  the  public : some 
witty  men  may  succeed  to  their  designs,  and, 
mixing  sense  with  malice,  blast  the  reputation 
of  the  most  innocent.  Dryden. 

The  definition  of  wit  is  only  this,  that  it  is  a 
propriety  of  thoughts  and  words;  or,  in  other 
terms,  thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to 
the  subject.  Dryden. 


The  most  severe  censor  car.not  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  could  have  wished  that  the  master 
of  it  had  been  a better  manager. 

Dryden. 

Because  :he  curiosity  of  man’s  wit  doth  with 
peril  wade  farther  in  the  search  of  things  than 
were  convenient,  the  same  is  thereby  restrained 
unto  such  generalities  as,  everywhere  offering 
themselves,  are  apparent  to  men  of  the  weakest 
conceit.  Hooker. 

Sharp  and  subtle  discourses  of  wit  procure 
many  times  very  great  applause,  but  being  laid 
in  the  balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound 
experience  delivereth,  they  are  overweighed. 

Hooker. 

For  the  qualities  of  sheer  wit  and  humour, 
Swift  had  no  superior,  ancient  or  modern. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

A wit,  Mr.  Rambler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladies, 
is  not  always  a man  who,  by  the  action  of  a 
vigorous  fancy  upon  comprehensive  knowledge, 
brings  distant  ideas  unexpectedly  together,  who 
by  some  peculiar  acuteness  discovers  resem- 
blances in  objects  dissimilar  to  common  eyes, 
or  by  mixing  heterogeneous  notions  dazzles  the 
attention  with  sudden  scintillations  of  conceit. 
A lady’s  wit  is  a man  who  can  make  ladies 
laugh,  to  which,  however  easy  it  may  seem, 
many  gifts  of  nature,  and  attainments  of  art, 
must  commonly  concur. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler , No.  141. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being 
“ that  which  has  been  often  thought,  but  was 
never  before  so  well  expressed,”  they  [Dryden 
and  his  contemporaries]  certainly  never  attained 
nor  never  sought  it ; for  they  endeavoured  to 
be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and  were  careless 
of  their  diction.  But  Pope’s  account  of  wit  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous:  he  depresses  it  below 
its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces  it  from  strength 
of  thought  to  happiness  of  language. 

If,  by  a more  noble  and  more  adequate  con- 
ception, that  be  considered  as  wit  which  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  just;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that 
never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed ; to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom 
natural ; they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just ; and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  perverseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  effects  upon  the 
hearer,  may  be  more  rigorously  and  philosoph- 
ically considered  as  a kind  of  discordia  concors ; 
a combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discov- 
ery of  occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently 
unlike.  Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more 
than  enough.  The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are 
yoked  by  violence  together ; nature  and  art  are 
ransacked  for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and 
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allusions ; their  learning  instructs,  and  their  sub- 
tility surprises ; but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and,  though  he 
sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Cowley. 


“ True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest. 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  ctprest 


Second,  as  to  comic  wit : this  is  the  general 
sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased.  acceptation  of  wit  among  us,  and  is  of  the  easiest 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Life  of  Cowley.  kind ; for  it  is  much  more  easy  to  raise  a laugh, 

than  to  excite  admiration  by  quick  wisdom. . . . 
Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  This  wit  in  writing  consists  in  an  assimilation  of 
foe,  and  make  themselves  the  common  enemies  remote  ideas  oddly  or  humorously  connected, 
of  mankind.  L’ Estrange.  ^ in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  &c.,  but  more  par- 


And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some 
reason  of  that  common  observation,  “ That  men 
who  have  a great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  mem- 


os in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  &c.,  but  more  par- 
ticularly comic  wit  is  applied  to  speaking  and 
conversation,  and  the  definition  of  Pope  may  be 
adopted : “ It  is  a quick  conception  and  an  easy 


who  have  a great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  mem-  delivery.”  jn  order  to  have  wit  for  this  purpose, 
ories,  have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  the  principal  requisites  are,  a good  imagination, 
or  deepest  reason.”  For  wit  lying  most  in  the  fulJld  of  ideas  and  words,  and  a fluency  of 
assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  g ch . but  tbese  wm  be  insuflicient  unless 
with  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  tJe  s ' ker  know  how  to  adapt  his  remarks  and 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  repiiesto  particular  persons,  times,  and  occa- 
make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  sj£ns . and>  indeed,  if  he  would  be  truly  witty, 
in  the  fancy : judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  be  m*ust  know  tbe  world,  and  be  remarkably 
quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully  -ck  in  suiting  the  smallest  word  or  term  of 
one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  expression  t0  the  subject, 
the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mis-  v LORD  Monboddo. 

led  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  .<  ..n, 

thing  for  another.  This  is  a way  of  proceeding  I find  no  other  difference  be twe  . . 

quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion ; wherein,  mon  town  wits  and  the  downright  c uy  ■ 
for  the  most  part,  lies  that  entertainment  and  than  that  the  first  are  partly  m the 
pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  a little  more  gaiety,  and  the  last  n 
fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  acceptable  to  all  right  nor  wrong. 

people.  Locke.  Praise  to  a wit  is  like  rain  to  a tender  flower: 

if  it  be  moderately  bestowed  it  cheers  aid 


In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the  power  of  per- 


il ll  De  moucisticijr  ^ 

ceiving  analogies  between  things  which  appear  revives;  but  if  too  lavishly,  overc 
to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  [Lord  Bacon]  depresses  him. 

never  had  an  equal,  not  even  Cowley,  not  even  j take  not  wjt  jn  that  common  acceptation, 
the  author  of  Hudibras.  Indeed,  he  possessed  whereby  men  understand  some  sudden  flashes 
this  faculty,  or  rather  this  faculty  possessed  him,  of  conc£}t  whether  in  style  or  conference,  which, 
to  a morbid  degree.  When  he  abandoned  him-  like  rQtten  woo(j  jn  the  dark,  have  more  shine 
self  to  it  without  reserve,  as  he  did  in  the  Sapi-  han  substance,  whose  use  and  ornament  are, 

entia  Veterum , and  at  the  end  of  the  second  ...  ,u-mcelves  swift  and  vanishing,  at  once 

book  of  the  De  Augment is,  the  feats  which  he  and  forgotten.  But  I understand 

performed  were  not  merely  admirable,  but  por-  ...  d constant,  and  habitual  sufficiency  oi 


a settled,  constant,  and 


habitual  sufficiency  of 


lentous,  and  almost  shocking.  On  those  occa-  undemanding,’ whereby  it  is  enabled,  i in  any 

sions  we  marvel  at  him  as  clowns  on  a fair-day  ...  f iparn;na  theory,  or  practice,  botn  m 
marvel  at  a juggler,  and  can  hardly  help  think-  ha_ness  in  search,  subtilty  in  expression,  and 
mg  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him Yet  we  , h in  exeCution.  _ ... 


cannot  wish  that  Bacon’s  wit  had  been  less  lux-  P Bishop  E.  REYNOLDS 

uriant.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  . . tj,e 

which  it  affords,  it  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  Where  there  is  a real  stock  of  w»t ,y  „ 

cases  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  ob-  wittiest  sayings  and  sentences  will  be  o 
scure  truth  plain,  of  making  repulsive  truth  a great  measure  the  issues  of  chan  » 
attractive,  of  fixing  in  the  mind  forever  truth  nothing  else  but  so  many  lucky  hits  ot  a r 
which  might  otherwise  have  left  but  a transient  fancy. 

impression.  Lord  Macaulay  : * , . . . mftke  atheism 

Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837.  Lewd,  shallow-brained  hu 

w.  k A"  • • and  contempt  of  religion  the  badge  of  w,Lh 

Wit  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  serious  and 

comical.  First,  with  respect  to  that  which  is  , , . circumstance 

serious  or  grave : the  original  signification  of  the  If  wit  is  to  be  measured  by  generally 

Saxon  word  signifies  wisdom ; and  therefore  a of  time  and  place,  there  is  no  b wjt  by 

witty  was  anciently  a wise  man,  and  so  late  as  so  little  of  that  talent  as  e , arising 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a man  of  great  wit  signi-  profession.  What  he  says,  1 invented  fo* 

fied  a man  of  great  judgment ; and,  indeed,  we  from  the  occasion,  has  an  occasio  ^ ^ 
still  say,  if  a man  has  the  use  of  his  reason,  that  bringing  it  in.  Thus  he  is  , ejse;  but 
he  is  in  his  wits,  and  if  the  contrary,  that  he  is  reason,  but  that  he  ,llk5  , . wn  without 
out  of  his  wits.  Serious  wit,  therefore,  is  neither  has  taken  up  a method  ot  ms  • 
more  nor  less  than  quick  wisdom,  or,  according  commerce  of  dialogue  with  P ^ 2Q- 
to  Pope,  6 Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler, 
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I have  seen  the  du'Iest  men  aiming  at  wit,  and 
others  with  as  little  pretensions  affecting  polite- 
ness in  manners  and  discourse.  Swift. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conver- 
sation, to  represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  to  expose  the  vices  and 
follies  of  men.  Tillotson. 

When  wit  transgresseth  decency  it  degener- 
ates into  insolence  and  impiety. 

Tillotson. 

All  wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness,  and 
makes  bold  with  those  things  to  which  the 
greatest  reverence  is  due,  deserves  to  be  branded 
with  folly.  Tillotson. 


WIVES. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune ; for  they  are  impediments 
to  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief. 
. . . Certainly  wife  and  children  are  a kind  of 
discipline  of  humanity. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  VIII.,  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  obedience 
and  chastity  in  the  wife,  if  she  thinks  her  hus- 
band wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find 
him  jealous.  Wives  are  young  men’s  mistresses, 
companions  for  middle  age,  and  old  men’s 
nurses : so  a man  may  have  a quarrel  to  marry 
when  he  will : but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of 
the  wise  men  that  made  answer  to  the  question, 
When  a man  should  marry — “ A young  man 
not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all.”  [Thales.]  It 
is  often  seen  that  bad  husbands  have  very  good 
wives;  whether  it  be  that  it  raiseth  the  price  of 
their  husbands’  kindness  when  it  comes,  or  that 
the  wives  take  a pride  in  their  patience;  but 
this  never  fails,  if  the  bad  husbands  were  of 
their  own  choosing,  against  their  friends’  con- 
sent : for  then  they  will  be  sure  to  make  good 
their  own  folly.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  VIII.,  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life. 

There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  carriage 
of  some  wives  that  they  lose  their  husbands’ 
hearts  for  faults  which,  if  a man  has  either 
ood-nature  or  good-breeding,  he  knows  not 
ow  to  tell  them  of.  I am  afraid,  indeed,  the 
ladies  are  generally  most  faulty  in  this  par- 
ticular; who  at  their  first  giving  into  love  find 
the  way  so  smooth  and  pleasant  that  they  fancy 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  be  tired  in  it.  There  is 
so  much  nicety  and  discretion  required  to  keep 
love  alive  after  marriage,  and  make  conversation 
still  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  that  I know  nothing  which  seems  readily 
to  promote  it  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please 
on  both  sides,  and  superior  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  man. 

Budgell  : Spectator , No.  506. 

In  our  age  women  commonly  preserve  the 
publication  of  their  good  offices,  and  their  vehe- 
ment affection  towards  their  husbands,  until  they 


have  lost  them,  or  at  least,  till  then  defer  the 
testimonies  of  their  good  will.  A too  slow  tes- 
timony, and  that  comes  too  late;  by  which  they 
rather  manifest  that  they  never  loved  them  till 
dead.  Their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble,  their 
death  full  of  love  and  courtesie.  As  fathers  con- 
ceal their  affection  from  their  children,  women 
likewise  conceal  theirs  from  their  husbands  to 
maintain  a modest  respect.  This  mystery  is  not 
for  my  pallate ; ’tis  to  much  purpose  that  they 
scratch  themselves  and  tear  their  hair.  I whis- 
per in  a waiting-woman  or  a secretary’s  ear. 
**  How  were  they  ? How  did  they  live  together  ?’ 

I always  have  that  good  saying  in  my  head, 
“ Jactantias  moerent  quire  minus  dolent.”  “ They 
make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concerned.” 
Their  whimpering  is  offensive  to  the  living  and 
vain  to  the  dead  : we  should  willingly  give  them 
leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  dead  provided  they 
will  smile  upon  us  whilst  we  are  alive.  Is  it 
not  to  make  a man  revive  in  spite,  that  she  who 
spit  in  my  face  whilst  I was  shall  come  to  kiss 
my  feet  when  I am  no  more  ? Montaigne  : 
Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xcii. 

Do  not  indulge  romantic  ideas  of  superhuman 
excellence.  Remember  that  the  fairest  creature 
is  a fallen  creature.  Yet  let  not  your  standard  be 
low.  If  it  be  absurd  to  expect  perfection,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  consistency.  Do  not 
suffer  yourself  to  be  caught  by  a shining  quality, 
till  you  know  it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  oppo- 
site defect.  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in 
others.  In  character,  as  in  architecture,  propor- 
tion is  beauty.  The  education  of  the  present 
race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  do- 
mestic happiness. 

Hannah  More  : Calebs,  ch.  ii. 

I am  married,  and  have  no  other  concern  but 
to  please  the  man  I love ; he  is  the  end  of  every 
care  I have ; if  I dress,  it  is  for  him ; if  I read 
a poem,  or  a play,  it  is  to  qualify  myself  for  a 
conversation  agreeable  to  his  taste ; he  is  almost 
the  end  of  my  devotions ; half  my  prayers  are 
for  his  happiness. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Spectator,  No.  254. 

I have  very  long  entertained  an  ambition  to 
make  the  word  wife  the  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful name  in  nature.  If  it  be  not  so  in  itself, 
all  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  this  day,  has  consented  in 
an  error. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  490. 

Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A woman  indeed 
ventures  most,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  re- 
tire to  from  an  evil  husband : she  must  dwell 
upon  her  sorrow,  and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her 
own  folly  or  infelicity  hath  produced;  and  she 
is  more  under  it,  because  her  tormentor  hath  a 
warrant  of  prerogative,  and  the  woman  may 
complain  to  God  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant  princes, 
but  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  causes 
of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
from  many  hoi  rs  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must 
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return  to  it  again,  and  when  he  sits  among  his 
neighbours,  he  remembers  the  objection  that  lies 
in  his  bosom,  and  he  sighs  deeply. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : 

Twenty-five  Sermons  Preached  at  Golden 
Grave  : XVII.,  The  Marriage  Ring. 


WOMAN. 

I have  often  thought  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient pains  taken  in  finding  out  proper  employ- 
ment and  diversions  for  the  fair  ones.  1 heir 
amusements  seem  contrived  for  them  rather  as 
they  are  women  than  as  they  are  reasonable 
creatures ; and  are  more  adapted  to  the  sex  than 
to  the  species.  The  toilet  is  their  great  scene 
of  business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  their  hair 
the  principal  employment  of  their  lives.  I he 
sorting  of  a suit  of  ribands  is  reckoned  a very 
good  morning’s  work  ; and  if  they  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  a mercer’s  or  a toy-shop,  so  great  a 
fatigue  makes  them  unfit  for  anything  else  all 
the  day  after.  Their  more  serious  occupations 
are  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  their  greatest 
drudgery  the  preparation  of  jellies  and  sweet- 
meats. This,  I say,  is  the  state  of  ordinary  women 
though  I know  there  are  multitudes  of  those  of 
a more  elevated  life  and  conversation,  that  move 
in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
that  join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  inspire  a kind  of  awe 
and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  male  be- 
holders. Addison  : Spectator , No.  io. 

I have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this 
unaccountable  humour  in  womankind,  of  being 
smitten  with  everything  that  is  showy  and  su- 
perficial ; and  on  the  numberless  evils  that  befall 
the  sex,  from  this  light  fantastical  disposition. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  15. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  ve- 
hement in  the  fair  sex,  produces  excellent  effects 
in  women  of  sense,  who  desire  to  be  admired 
for  that  which  only  deserves  admiration ; and  I 
think  we  may  observe,  without  a compliment  to 
them,  that  many  of  them  do  not  only  live  in  a 
more  uniform  course  of  virtue,  but  with  an  in- 
finitely greater  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what 
we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  sex. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  73. 

Wl.en  I was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above 
mentioned,  I had  the  curiosity  to  count  the 
patches  on  both  sides,  and  found  the  tory 
patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than  the 
whig ; but,  to  make  amends  for  this  small  in- 
equality, I the  next  morning  found  the  whole 
puppet-show  filled  with  faces  spotted  after  the 
whiggish  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  ladies 
had  retreated  hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces 
I cannot  tell ; but  the  next  night  they  came  in 
so  great  a body  to  the  opera  that  they  outnum- 
bered the  enemy. 

Addison:  Spectator , No.  81. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay 
and  joyous  than  men ; whether  it  be  that  their 


blood  is  more  re6ned,  their  fibres  more  dehcate, 
and  their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile 
or  whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  may 
not  be  a kind  of  sex  in  the  very  soul,  I shall 
not  pretend  to  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the 
gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men 
& Addison  : Spectator , No.  128. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  man 1 and 
woman  were  made  with  this  vuidy  0 £4* 
if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the  fait  s«, « 
find  that  they  choose  rather  to  associate  to 
selves  with  a person  who  resembles  them  m hat 
liaht  and  volatile  humour  which  is  natural  to 
£ “an To  such  as  are  qualified  to  mode™* 

and  counteHmlance  it.  I.  £ 

plaint,  that  the  coxcomb  carries  it  wun  u. 

bef^e^LlTv“yisn;irf.ulmto 

and  turns  their  thoughts  uponthefine,  gyg^ 
tleman  that  laughs,  sings,  and  dresses 


more  agreeably.  f leads 

influence  towards  their  children,  & sublimC 

to  accomplish  themselves  in 
perfections  that 

of  their  mother.  She  con* 

she  loved  in  her  herself  in  . 

tributes  all  she  can  to  perpe 
worthless  ^ No..* 

The  satires  or  iambics  °_f pres- 
which  I shall  entertain  my  . nceof  what  I 

ent  paper,  are  a r«ma^1  bjM,  0f  this  sate 
formerly  advanced.  The  su  J (1|eir  MT. 

is  woman.  He  describes  l0  llM,m  froo 

eral  characters,  winch  he  derw  ^ docUtoe 

a fanciful  supposition  raise  P ^ (he  -is 

of  pre-existence.  He  teu  lbose  seeds 

formed  the  souls  of  women  0 kindsof 

their  constitutions  disons  No.  ** 

I have  often  a ready 

why  women  should  l}aV®tater  perfection  this 
utterance  in  so  much  g e(Hw  thev  bar* 


men. 
not  a 


ice  in  so  much  gr^;Tthat  they 
I have  sometimes  £ sup 

not  a retentive  power,  w * /have>t  ^ 

pressing  their  thoughts,  as  me  ^ 

they  are  necessitated  t P*  . furnish  »vt,f 
think ; and  if  so,  it  would 1 pertaf*  ^ ,h  sup. 
strong  argument  to  the  soul  al«jP 

porting  of  their  doctnne  tha  tn  (hallh 
thinks.  But  as  sever  alar  e of  P K lb  e 

fair  sex  are  not  “ ‘“^l  .heir  thoughts. 

hav^be^forced"^  relinquish' that  opinlon.  a' 
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nave  therefore  end'  avoured  to  seek  after  some 
better  reason. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  247. 

Women  . . . are  apt  to  form  themselves  in 
everything  with  regard  to  that  other  half  of 
reasonable  creatures  with  whom  they  are  blended 
and  confused;  their  thoughts  are  ever  turned 
upon  appearing  amiable  to  the  other  sex ; they 
talk,  and  iqove,  and  smile,  with  a design  upon 
us ; every  feature  of  their  faces,  every  part  of 
their  dress,  is  filled  with  snares  and  allurements. 
There  would  be  no  such  animals  as  prudes  or 
coquettes  in  the  world,  were  there  n6t  such  an 
animal  as  man.  In  short,  it  is  the  male  that 
gives  charms  to  womankind,  that  produces  an 
air  in  their  faces,  a grace  in  their  motions,  a 
softness  in  their  voices,  and  a delicacy  in  their 
complexions. 

ADDISON:  Spectator,  No.  433. 

Women  to  govern  men,  slaves  freemen,  are 
much  in  the  same  degree ; all  being  total  viola- 
tions and  perversions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations.  Lord  Bacon. 

Put  a case  of  a land  of  Amazons,  where  the 
whole  government,  public  and  private,  is  in  the 
hands  of  women : is  not  such  a preposterous 
government  against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for 
women  to  rule  over  men,  and  in  itself  void  ? 

Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  not  strange  to  me,  that  persons  of  the 
fairer  sex  should  like,  in  all  things  about  them, 
that  handsomeness  for  which  they  find  them- 
selves most  liked.  Boyle  : On  Colours. 

* Women  have,  in  general,  but  one  object, 
which  is  their  beauty;  upon  which  scarce  any 
flattery  is  too  gross  for  them.  Nature  has  hardly 
formed  a woman  ugly  enough  to  be  insensible 
to  flattery  upon  her  person : if  her  face  is  so 
shocking  that  she  must  in  some  degree  be  con- 
scious of  it,  her  figure  and  her  air,  she  trusts, 
make  ample  amends  for  it.  If  her  figure  is  de- 
formed, her  face,  she  thinks,  counterbalances  it. 
If  they  are  both  bad,  she  comforts  herself  that 
she  has  graces ; a certain  manner ; ajene  scais 
quoi,  still  more  engaging  than  beauty.  This 
truth  is  evident  from  the  studied  dress  of  the 
ugliest  women  in  the  world.  An  undoubted, 
uncontested,  conscious  beauty  is,  of  all  women, 
the  least  sensible  of  flattery  upon  that  head : 
she  knows  it  is  her  due,  and  is  therefore  obliged 
to  nobody  for  giving  it  her.  She  must  be  flat- 
tered upon  her  understanding ; which,  though 
she  may  possibly  not  doubt  of  herself,  yet  she 
suspect:  that  men  may  distrust. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
Letters  to  his  Son,  Oct.  16,  1747- 

Women  are  much  more  like  each  other  than 
men;  they  have,  in  truth,  but  two  passions, 
vanity  and  love  : these  are  their  universal  char- 
acteristics. . . . He  who  flatters  them  most 
pleases  them  best ; and  they  are  most  in  love 
with  him  who  they  think  is  the  most  in  love 
with  them.  No  a iulation  is  too  strong  for  them; 


no  assiduity  too  great ; no  simulation  of  passion 
too  gross ; as  on  the  other  hand,  the  least  word 
or  action  that  can  possibly  be  construed  into  a 
slight  or  contempt  is  unpardonable,  and  never 
forgotten.  Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letters  to  his  Son,  Dec.  19,  1749. 

I assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant 
word,  flirtation.  Flirtation  is  short  of  coquetry, 
and  indicates  only  the  first  hints  of  approxima- 
tion. Chesterfield. 

Women  generally  consider  consequences  in 
love,  seldom  in  resentment. 

Colton:  Lacon . 

The  plainest  man  who  pays  attention  to 
women  will  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  the 
handsomest  who  does  not.  Wilkes  observed  to 
Lord  Towhsend,  “ You,  my  lord,  are  the  hand- 
somest man  in.  the  kingdom,  and  I the  plainest. 
But  I would  give  your  lordship  half  an  hour’s 
start,  and  yet  come  up  with  you  in  the  affections 
of  any  wpman  we  both  wished  to  win ; because 
all  those  attentions  which  you  would  omit  on 
the  score  of  your  fine  exterior,  I should  be 
obliged  to  pay,  owing  to  the  deficiencies  of 
mine.”  COLTON : Lacon. 

Woman  has,  in  general,  much  stronger  pro- 
pensity than  man  to  the  discharge  of  parental 
duties.  Cowper. 

I have  observed  that  most  ladies  who  have 
had  what  is  considered  as  an  education  have  no 
idea  of  an  education  progressive  through  life. 
Having  attained  a certain  measure  of  accom- 
plishment, knowledge,  manners,  &c.,  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  made  up,  and  so  take  their 
station : they  are  pictures  which,  being  quite 
finished,  are  now  put  up  in  a frame — a gilded 
one,  if  possible — and  hung  up  in  permanence 
of  beauty ! in  permanence,  that  is  to  say,  till 
Old  Time,  with  his  rude  and  dirty  fingers,  soil 
the  charming  colours. 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

It  is  a most  amazing  thing  that  young  people 
never  consider  they  shall  grow  old.  I would, 
to  young  women  especially,  renew  the  monition 
of  this  anticipation  every  hour  of  every  day.  I 
wish  we  could  make  all  the  cryers,  watchmen, 
ballad-singers,  and  even  parrots,  repeat  to  them 
continually,  “ You  will  be  an  old  woman — you 
will”  “and  you.” — Then,  if  they  have  left 
themselves  to  depend  almost  entirely,  as  most 
of  them  do,  on  exterior  and  casual  accommoda- 
tions, they  will  be  wretchedly  neglected.  No 
beaux  will  then  draw  a chair  close  to  them,  and 
sweetly  simper,  and  whisper  that  the  bowers  of 
paradise  did  not  afford  so  delightful  a place. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

The  woman  in  us  still  prosecutes  a deceit  like 
that  begun  in  the  garden  ; and  our  understand- 
ings are  wedded  to  an  Eve  as  fatal  as  the  mothei 
of  their  miseries.  Glanvill. 

The  situation  of  females  without  fortune  in 
this  country  is  indeed  deeply  affecting.  Ex- 
cluded from  all  the  active  employments,  in 
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which  they  might  engage  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, by  men  who,  to  the  injury  of  one  sex, 
add  the  disgrace  of  making  the  other  effeminate 
and  ridiculous,  an  indigent  female,  the  object 
probably  of  love  and  tenderness  in  her  youth 
at  a more  advanced  age  a withered  flower ! has 
nothing  to  do  but  retire  and  die. 

Robert  Hall  : Reflections  on  War. 

This  so  eminent  industry  in  making  proselytes 
more  of  that  sex  than  of  the  other,  groweth : 
for  that  they  are  deemed  apter  to  serve  as  instru- 
ments in  the  cause.  Apter  they  are  through  the 
eagerness  of  their  affection ; apter,  through  a 
natural  inclination  unto  piety ; apter,  through  . 
sundry  opportunities,  &c.  Finally,  apter,  through 
a singular  delight  which  they  take  in  giving 
very  large  and  particular  intelligence  how  all 
about  near  them  stand  affected  as  concerning  , 
the  same  cause.  Hooker. 

Apelles  used  to  paint  a good  housewife  on  a 
snail,  to  import  that  she  was  home-keeping. 

James  Howell. 

There  is  in  every  true  woman’s  heart  a spark 
of  heavenly  fire,  which  beams  and  blazes  in  the 
dark  hours  of  adversity.  W.  Irving. 


A curtain-lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in 
the  world  for  teaching  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  long-suffering.  W.  Irving. 

We  see  women  universally  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look 
with  contempt  on  the  care  with  which  they 
study  their  complexions,  endeavour  to  preserve 
or  supply  the  bloom  of  youth,  regulate  every 
ornament,  twist  their  hair  into  curls,  and  shade 
their  faces  from  the  weather.  We  recommend 
the  care  of  their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how 
little  addition  is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the 
graces  of  the  mind.  But  when  was  it  known 
that  female  goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  to 
attract  that  officiousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour, 
which  beauty  produces  wherever  it  appears? 
And  with  what  hope  can  we  endeavour  to  per- 
suade the  ladies  that  the  time  spent  at  the  toilet 
is  lost  in  vanity,  when  they  have  every  moment 
some  new  conviction  that  their  interest  is  more 
effectually  promoted  by  a riband  well  disposed) 
than  by  the  brightest  act  of  heroic  virtue  ? 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  66. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human 
beings  sufficiently  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to 
be  dreaded  by  fine  ladies,  who  have  had  no 
other  end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up  the  day 
and  the  night  with  dress,  diversions,  and  flat- 
tery, and  who,  having  made  no  acquaintance 
with  knowledge  or  with  business,  have  con- 
stantly caught  all  their  ideas  from  the  current 
prattle  of  the  hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all 
their  happiness  to  compliments  and  treats.  With 
these  ladies,  age  begins  early,  and  very  often 
lasts  long;  it  begins  when  their  beauty  fades, 
when  their  mirth  loses  its  sprightliness,  and 
their  motion  its  ease. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  69. 


It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women, 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as 
they  fall  among  those  who  practise  vice  or 
virtue ; and  that  neither  education  nor  reason 
gives  them  much  security  against  the  influence 
of  example.  Whether  it  be  that  they  have  less 
courage  to  stand  against  opposition,  or  that 
their  desire  of  admiration  makes  them  sacrifice 
their  principles  to  the  poor  pleasure  of  worthless 
praise,  it  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that 
female  goodness  seldom  keeps  its  ground  against 

laughter,  flattery,  or  fashion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler , No.  70. 

A woman,  the  more  curious  she  is  aboutbei 

facOsc— ly,he 

Our  next  subject  of  conversation  was  the re- 
pugnance of  women  to  let  then 
The  Emperor  [Napoleon  I.]  made  somever, 
lively  and  entertaining  remarks.  h^DSed 
was  mentioned  of  a woman  who  preleme 
losing  an  important  law-suit  to  .e  h 

age.  The  case  would  have  been  dwided  ra  be 
favour  had  she  produced  the  register  of  h« 
baptism,  but  this  She  could  not 
to  do.  Another  anecdote  of  the  sam  ^ 

mentioned.  A certain  lady  was  much  amehed 

Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  n».,  P‘-  »•’ I0* 
Whatever  littleness  and  vamty^^^to  be  ob- 
served in  the  minds  of  wo  > * wr0Ught* 

cruelty  of  butchers,  a and 

into  them  by  that  life  which  they  are  » 
accustomed  to  lead.  . 

I have  observed  among  all  m ion  ^ ^ 
women  ornament  themselves0 
men;  that,  wherever  beings; 

civil,  kind,  obliging,  humanMed  ^ 

that  they  are  ever  inclined  £ £ Pynot  hesitate, 
ful,  timorous  and  modest.  Y generous 
like  man,  to  perform  a h^pUable  or  g ^ 
action;  not  haughty,  nor  A’^of society; 
Cilious!  but  full  of  CWiW  Md * ,ia. 
industrious,  economical,  g . general, 

ble,  in  general,  to  err  than ^^^egood 
also,  more  virtuous,  and  p mysclf  w 

actions,  than  he.  I never  d friendship  l0  a 
the  language  of  decency  e without 

woman,  whether  civilised  With 

receiving  a decent  and l fr  ? ,n  de„„g 


man  it  has  often  been  °*erwse.^n 
over  the  barren  plains  of  P ^uid,  rude 
through  honest  Sweden,  , Russia,  and 

and  churlish  Finland,  unpnnc  ^ T„. 

the  wide-spread  regions  ofjh  ^ ^ woman 

tar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold , < ^ uniformly  so. 

has  ever  been  fnendly  to  ’ worthy  of  the  ap- 
and,  to  add  to  this  virtue,  sow  have 

pellation  of  benevolence,  the  & manner. 

been  performed  in  so  free *and*> «n  draugh' 
that,  if  I was  dry,  I drank  the  sw 
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and  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with  a 
double  relish.  John  Leoyard  : Memoirs. 

That  perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion 
of  which  man  seems  incapable,  but  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  woman. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

On  great  occasions  it  is  almost  always  women 
who  have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  virtue 
and  devotion : the  reason  is,  that  with  men  good 
and  bad  qualities  are  in  general  the  result  of 
calculation,  whilst  in  women  they  are  impulses 
springing  from  the  heart. 

Count  Montholon: 
Captivity  of  Napoleon , vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

The  ancient  poets  are  like  so  many  modern 
ladies  : let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in  itself, 
they  always  make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Pope. 

What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what 
instruments  did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as 
fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his  mischief  by  ? Even 
the  unquiet  vanity  of  the  woman;  so  as  by 
Adam's  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  wife, 
contrary  to  the  express  commandment  of  the 
living  God,  mankind  by  that  her  incantation  be- 
came the  subject  of  labour,  sorrow,  and  death  : 
the  woman  being  given  to  man  for  a comforter 
and  companion,  but  not  for  a counsellor.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was 
tempted : even  by  the  most  ugly  and  unworthy 
of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  devil  entered  and 
persuaded.  Secondly,  What  was  the  motive  of 
her  disobedience  ? Even  a desire  to  know  what 
was  most  unfitting  her  knowledge ; an  affection 
which  has  ever  sirice  remained  in  all  the  pos- 
terity of  her  sex.  Thirdly,  What  was  it  that 
moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions? 
Even  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all  men 
since  to  the  like  consent:  namely, an  unwilling- 
ness to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  sad,  lest  she 
should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with  sorrow.  But 
if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solo- 
mon the  son  of  David,  God’s  chosen  servant, 
and  himself  a man  endued  with  the  greatest 
wisdom,  did  both  of  them  disobey  their  Creator 
by  the  persuasion  and  for  the  love  they  bare  to 
a woman,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable 
that  other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have  been 
allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  and  wicked 
practices  by  the  persuasions  of  their  wives,  or 
other  beloved  darlings,  who  cover  over  and 
shadow  many  malicious  purposes  with  a coun- 
terfeit passion  of  dissimulate  sorrow  and  un- 
quietness. Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

For  a man  may  flatter  himself  as  he  pleases ; 
but  he  will  find  that  the  women  have  more  un- 
derstanding in  their  own  affairs  than  we  have, 
and  women  of  spirit  are  not  to  be  won  by 
mourners.  He  that  can  keep  handsomely  within 
rules,  and  support  the  carriage  of  a companion 
to  his  mistress,  is  much  more  likely  to  prevail, 
than  he  who  lets  her  see  the  whole  relish  of  his 
life  depends  upon  her.  If  possible,  therefore, 
divert  your  mistress  rather  than  sigh  for  her. 


The  pleasant  man  she  will  desire  for  her  own 
sake ; but  the  languishing  lover  has  nothing  to 
hope  from,  but  her  pity. 

Sir  R; Steele:  Toiler,  No.  30. 

You  see  in  no  place  of  conversation  the  per- 
fection of  speech  so  much  as  in  accomplished 
women.  Whether  it  be  that  there  is  a partiality 
irresistible  when  we  judge  of  that  sex,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  you  may  observe  a wonderful  freedom 
in  their  utterance,  and  an  easy  flow  of  words, 
without  being  distracted  (as  we  often  are  who 
read  much)  in  the  choice  of  dictions  and 
phrases.  Sir  R.  Steele  : Taller,  No.  62. 

A man  that  is  treacherously  dealt  with  in  love 
may  have  recourse  to  many  consolations.  He 
may  gracefully  break  through  all  opposition  to 
his  mistress,  or  explain  with  his  rival ; urge  his 
own  constancy,  or  aggravate  the  falsehood  by 
which  it  is  repaid.  But  a woman  that  is  ill 
treated  has  no  refuge  in  her  griefs  but  in  silence 
and  secrecy.  The  world  is  so  unjust  that  a 
female  heart  which  has  been  once  touched  is 
thought  forever  blemished. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Toiler , No.  128. 

But  indeed  I must  do  my  female  readers  the 
justice  to  own  that  their  tender  hearts  are  much 
more  susceptible  of  good  impressions  than  the 
minds  of  the  other  sex.  Business  and  ambition 
take  up  men*s  too  much  to  leave  room  for  phi- 
losophy ; but  if  you  speak  to  women  in  a style 
and  manner  proper  to  approach  them,  they  never 
fail  to  improve  by  your  counsels. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  139. 

The  humour  of  affecting  a superior  carriage 
generally  rises  from  a false  notion  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a female  understanding  in  general,  or  an 
overweening  opinion  that  we  have  of  our  own  ; 
for  when  it  proceeds  from  a natural  ruggedness 
and  brutality  of  temper,  it  is  altogether  incorri- 
gible, and  not  to  be  amended  by  admonition. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  as  I remember,  lays  it  down 
as  a maxim  that  no  marriage  can  be  happy  in 
which  the  wife  has  no  opinion  of  her  husband’s 
wisdom  ; but,  without  offence  to  so  great  an  au 
thority,  I may  venture  to  say  that  a sullen  wise 
man  is  as  bad  as  a good-natured  fool.  Knowl- 
edge, softened  w’ith  complacency  and  good 
breeding,  will  make  a man  equally  beloved  and 
respected ; but  when  joined  with  a severe,  dis- 
tant, and  unsociable  temper,  it  creates  rather 
fear  than  love. 

Sir  R.  Steele  : Tatler,  No.  149. 

I am  sure  I do  not  mean  it  an  injury  to 
women  when  I say  there  is  a sort  of  sex  in 
souls.  I am  tender  of  offending  them,  and 
know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  it  on  this  subject;  but 
I must  go  on  to  say  that  the  soul  of  a man,  and 
that  of  a woman,  are  made  very  unlike,  accord 
ing  to  the  employments  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. The  ladies  will  please  to  observe,  I say, 
our  minds  have  different,  not  superior,  qualities 
to  theirs.  The  virtues  have  respectively  a femi- 
nine and  masculine  cast.  What  we  call  in  me» 
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wisdom,  is  in  women  prudence.  It  is  a partiality 
to  call  one  greater  than  the  other. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  172. 

You  men  are  writers,  and  can  represent  us 
women  as  unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your 
works,  while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  injury. 
You  have  twice  or  thrice  observed  in  your  dis- 
course, that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  education ; and  that  an  ability  to  dissemble 
our  affections  is  a professed  part  of  our  breed- 
ing. These  and  such  other  reflections  are 
sprinkled  up  and  down  the  writings  of  all  a^es, 
by  authors,  who  leave  behind  them  memorials 
of  their  resentment  against  the  scorn  of  partic- 
ular women,  in  invectives  against  the  whole  sex. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator , No.  11. 

It  has  been  thought  we  are  not  generally  so 
ignorant  as  ill-taught,  or  that  our  sex  does  not 
so  often  want  wit,  judgment,  or  knowledge,  as 
the  right  application  of  them.  You  are  so  well- 
bred,  as  to  say  your  fair  readers  are  already 
deeper  scholars  than  the  beaux,  and  that  you 
could  name  some  of  them  that  talk  much  better  j 
than  several  gentlemen  that  make  a figure  at 
Will’s.  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no  great 
compliment,  in-  my  opinion,  even  supposing 
your  comparison  to  reach  Tom’s  and  the  Grecian. 
Surely  you  are  too  wise  to  think  that  the  real 
commendation  of  a woman.  Were  it  not  rather 
to  be  wished  we  improved  in  our  -own  sphere, 
and  approved  ourselves  better  daughters,  better 
wives,  mothers,  and  friends  ? 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  95. 

Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their 
impertinent  talkativeness  and  conceit. 

Swift. 

Upon  this  I remember  a strain  of  refined  ci- 
vility : that  when  any  woman  went  to  see  another 
of  equal  birth,  she  worked  at  her  own  work  in 
the  other’s  house.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


WORDS. 


There  have  been  used,  either  barbarc us  words, 
of  no  sense,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  imagi- 
nation ; or  words  of  similitude,  that  they  may 
second  and  feed  the  imagination : and  this  was 
ever  in  heathen  charms,  as  in  charms  of  later 
times.  L°RD  BAC0N* 

Men  suppose  that  their  reason  has  command 
over  their  words ; still  it  happens  that  words  m 
return  exercise  authority  on  reason. 

Lord  Bacon. 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  libertj 
of  transposition  in  the  arrangement  of  words 
which  the  ancient  languages  enjoyed. 

When  Homer  would  represent  any  agreeable 
object,  he  makes  use  of  the  smoothest  vowe 
and  most  flowing  semi-vowels.  BROOME. 

Now,  as  words  affect,  not  by  any  original 
power,  but  by  representation,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  their  influence  over  the 
should  be  but  light;  yet  it  is  quite  otherwise, 
for  we  find  by  experience  that  eloquence  sm 
noetry  are  as  capable,  nay  indeed  much  more 
capable,  of  making  deep  and  lively 
than  any  other  arts,  and  even than 
in  very  -any  c^^  and  Beautiful^ 

Thirdly ; by  words  we  have  it  in  our -powa 
to  make  such  combinations  as  we  ^"? 
do  otherwise.  By  th  s 

are  able,  by  the  addition  of  well-chosen  c>rcu® 

stances,  to  give  a new  life 

pie  object.  In  painting  we  may  J 

fine  figure  we  please ; but  we  can  n 

those  enlivening  touches  which  it y 

from  words.  To  represent  an 

you  can  only  draw  a beautiful  young  m^anw  g ^ 

but  what  painting  can  farms  | j 

g-d  « the  addi.  on 

of  the  Lord’  ? U is  true,  1 - d more 

idea;  but  these  words  affect  the  ^ { 

than  the  sensible  image  did. 
contend  for. 


Burke: 

J Rtnutiful • 


Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a 
force  in  them,  that  a description  often  gives  us 
more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of  things  them- 
selves. The  reader  finds  a scene  drawn  in  stronger 
colours,  and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  im- 
agination, by  the  help  of  words,  than  by  an 
actual  survey  of  the  scene  which  they  describe. 
In  this  case  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  better  of 
nature:  he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after 
her,  but  gives  it  more  vigorous  touches,  heightens 
its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole  piece,  that 
the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects  them- 
selves appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  to 
those  that  come  from  the  expressions. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  416. 

Men  create  oppositions  which  are  not,  and  put 
them  into  new  terms  so  fixed,  as  whereas  the 
meaning  ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in 
effect  governeth  the  meaning.  Bacon  : 

Essay  I II.,  Of  Unity  in  Religion. 


e effectual  power  of  wor^^daU  miracles 
led ; the  impious  Jews  **cnbe 
iame  which  was  ingraved  in  there^ 
e temple. 

st  forth  thy  act,  thy  word.- 

r,  ever- working  universe.  u wU1  be 

cannot  die;  unnoticed  Y g haps. 
I flourishing  as  a banyan  8 ^ ^. 

as  a hemlock  forest,  after  a ^ 

ultitudes  of  words  are  nether  roper roeani 
ear  ideas  in  the  wJrlter»  . reader, 
anveying  clear  notions  t0  AdaM  ClARke. 

1 a language  like  ours,  so  ^g^get  there 
:h  are  derived  from  other  lag  or 

^amuTing^than  ^ha^of1  accustoming  Ycull3 
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people  to  seek  the  etymology  or  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  words  they  use.  There  are  cases  in 
which  more  knowledge,  of  more  value,  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  history  of  a word  than  by  the 
history  of  a campaign.  Coleridge: 

Aids  to  Reflection , Aphor.  12. 

When  words  are  restrained  by  common  usage 
to  a particular  sense,  to  run  up  to  etymology, 
and  construe  them  by  dictionary,  is  wretchedly 
ridiculous.  Jeremy  Collier. 

I have  first  considered  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  say  a thing  at  all , before  I have  taken 
any  trouble  to  say  it  well ; knowing  that  words 
are  but  air,  and  that  both  are  capable  of  much 
condensation.  Words  indeed  are  but  the  signs 
and  counters  of  knowledge,  and  their  currency 
should  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  capital  which 
they  represent. 

COLTON:  Lacon , Preface. 

Words,  those  fickle  daughters  of  the  earth,  are 
the  creation  of  a being  that  is  finite,  and  when 
applied  to  explain  that  which  is  infinite,  they 
fail ; for  that  which  is  made  surpasses  not  the 
maker;  nor  can  that  which  is  immeasurable  by 
our  thoughts  be  measured  by  our  tongues. 

Colton. 

Etymology,  in  a moderate  degree,  is  not  only 
useful  in  assisting  the  memory,  but  highly  in- 
structive and  pleasing.  But  if  pushed  so  far  as 
to  refer  all  words  to  a few  primary  elements,  it 
loses  all  its  value.  It  is  like  pursuing  heraldry 
up  to  the  first  pair  of  mankind. 

Bishop  Copleston  : Remains. 

Words  apparently  synonymous,  and  really  so 
in  a majority  of  cases,  have  nevertheless  each 
an  appropriate  meaning. 

Bishop  Copleston. 

No  progressive  knowledge  will  ever  medicine 
that  dread  misgiving  of  a mysterious  and  path- 
less power  given  to  words  of  a certain  import. 

De  Quincey. 

By  the  harmony  of  words  we  elevate  the 
mind  to  a sense  of  devotion ; as  our  solemn 
music,  which  is  inarticulate  poesy,  doth  in 
churches.  Dryden. 

Unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
revival,  of  words  runs  into  affectation ; a fault 
to  be  avoided  on  either  hand.  Dryden. 

Horace  has  given  us  a rule  for  coining  words, 
si  grceco  fonte  cadant,  especially  when  other 
words  are  joined  with  them  which  explains  the 
sense.  Dryden. 

Scholars  are  close  and  frugal  of  their  words, 
and  not  willing  to  let  any  go  for  ornament,  if 

they  will  not  serve  for  use.  Felton. 

Manly  spirit  and  genius  plays  not  tricks  with 
words,  nor  frolics  with  the  caprice  of  a frothy 
imagination.  Glanvill. 

Scholars  sometimes  in  common  speech,  or 
writing  in  their  native  language,  give  termina- 
tions and  idiotisms  suitable  to  their  native  lan- 
guage unto  words  newly  invented. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 


Words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  and  the 
money  of  fools.  Hobbes. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this 
deluding  art  which  changeth  the  meaning  of 
Mrords  as  alchemy  doth  (or  would  do)  the  sub- 
stance of  metals  ; maketh  of  anything  what  i* 
listeth,  and  bringeth,  in  the  end,  all  truth  to 
nothing.  Hooker. 

Among  the  sources  of  those  innumerable 
calamities  which  from  age  to  age  have  over- 
whelmed mankind,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  principal  the  abuse  of  words. 

Bishop  G.  Horne. 

I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  recommend  to 
those  whose  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  em- 
ployed too  anxiously  on  verbal  singularities,  not 
to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute 
propriety,  the  orthography  of  their  fathers.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to  be  known , is 
of  more  importance  than  to  be  right.  Change, 
says  Hooker , is  not  made  without  inconvenience, 
even  from  worse  to  better.  There  is  in  con- 
stancy and  stability  a general  and  lasting  advan 
lage,  which  will  always  overbalance  the  slow 
improvements  of  gradual  correction.  Much 
less  ought  our  written  language  to  comply  with 
the  corruptions  of  oral  utterance,  or  copy  that 
which  every  variation  of  time  or  place  makes 
different  from  itself,  and  imitate  those  changes 
which  will  again  be  changed  while  imitation 
is  employed  in  observing  them. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much 
influence  on  human  happiness;  or  that  truth 
may  not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of 
spelling  fanciful  and  erroneous:  lam  not  yet 
so  lost  in  lexicography  as  to  forget  that  words 
are  the  daughters  of  earth , and  that  things  are 
the  sotis  of  heaven.  Language  is  only  the  in- 
strument of  science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs 
of  ideas : I wish,  however,  that  the  instrument 
might  be  less  apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might 
be  permanent,  like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Preface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

No  dictionary  of  a living  tongue  ever  can  be 
perfect,  since  while  it  is  hastening  to  publica- 
tion, some  words  are  budding,  and  some  are 
falling  away.  Dr.  S.  Johnson: 

Preface  to  A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majesty 
to  style ; they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and 
out  of  their  intermission  do  win  to  themselves 
a kind  of  grace  like  newness. 

Ben  Jonson. 

A man  coins  not  a new  word  without  some 
peril  and  less  fruit ; for  if  it  happens  to  be  re- 
ceived, the  praise  is  but  moderate;  if  refused, 
the  scorn  is  assured.  Ben  Jonson. 

In  its  widest  signification,  etymology  takes 
cognizance  of  the  changes  of  the  form  ofwo/ds. 
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However,  as  the  etymology  which  compares  the 
forms  of  fathers  and  father  is  different  from  the 
etymology  that  compares  father  and  pater,  we 
have,  of  etymology , two  sorts : one  dealing  with 
the  changes  of  form  that  words  undergo  in  one 
and  the  same  language  {father , fathers),  the 
other  dealing  with  the  changes  that  words 
undergo  in  passing  from  one  language  to  an* 
other  {fater,  father).  Latham. 

To  tack  on  to  a Gothic  root  a classical  ter- 
mination (and  vice  versa)  is  to  be  guilty  of 
hybridism.  . . . Hybridism  is  the  commonest 
fault  that  accompanies  the  introduction  of  new 
words.  Latham. 

Learn  the  value  of  a man’s  words  and  ex- 
pressions, and  you  know  him.  Each  man  has 
a measure  of  his  own  for  everything.  This  he 
offers  you,  inadvertently,  in  his  words.  He 
who  has  a superlative  for  everything,  wants  a 
measure  for  the  great  or  small. 

Lavater. 

Words  are  made  to  declare  something : where 
they  are,  by  those  who  pretend  to  instruct,  other- 
wise used,  they  conceal  indeed  something ; but 
that  which  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  igno- 
rance, error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker;  for 
there  is,  in  truth,  nothing  else  under  them. 

Locke. 

The  chief  end  of  language,  in  communica 
lion,  being  to  be  understood,  words  serve  not 
for  that  end  when  any  word  does  not  excite  in 
the  hearers  the  same  ideas  which  it  stands  for 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Locke. 


If  reputation  attend  these  conquests  which 
depend  on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed 
should  perplex  and  subtilize  the  signification  of 
sounds.  Locke. 

Synonyme,  in  the  singular  number,  hardly 
admits  of  an  independent  definition,  for  the 
notion  of  synonymy  implies  two  correlative 
words,  and  therefore,  though  there  are  syn- 
onymes,  there  is  in  strictness  no  such  thing  as  a 
synonyme,  absolutely  taken.  Properly  defined, 
synonymes  are  words  of  the  same  language  and 
the  same  grammatical  class,  identical  in  mean- 
ing. G.  P.  Marsh. 

There  are  some  so  ridiculous  as  to  go  a mile 
out  of  their  way  to  hook  in  a fine  word  : “ Aut 
qui  non  verba  rebus  aptant,  sed  res  arcessunt, 

Suibus  verba  conveniant.”  Quint,  i.  8.  “ Who 

o not  fit  words  to  the  subject,  but  seek  out  for 
things  quite  from  the  purpose,  to  fit  those  words 
they  are  so  enamour’d  of.”  And  as  another 
says,  **  Qui  alicujus  verbi  decore  placentis 
vocentur  ad  id,  quod  non  proposuerant  scri- 
bere.”  Sen.  Ep.  59.  “ Who  by  their  fondness 

of  some  fine  sounding  word  are  tempted  to 
something  they  had  no  intention  to  treat  of.”  I 
for  my  part  rather  bring  in  a fine  sentence  by 
head  and  shoulders  to  fit  my  purpose  than  divert 
tny  designs  to  hunt  after  a sentence.  On  the 


contrary,  words  are  to  serve,  and  to  follow  a 
man’s  purpose ; and  let  Gascon  come  in  play 
where  French  will  not  do.  I would  have  things 
so  exceed,  and  wholly  possess,  the  imagination 
of  him  that  heart,  that  he  should  have  some- 
thing else  to  do,  than  to  think  of  words. 

& Montaigne: 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  m. 

Our  contest  is  verbal.  I demand  what  nature 
is,  what  pleasure,  circle,  and  substition  are? 
The  question  is  about  words,  and  is  answer’d 
accordingly.  A stone  is  a^body.but  if  a man 
should  further  urge,  and  what  a body?  Sub- 
stance; and  what  is  substance?  and  so  on,  he 
would  drive  the  respondent  to  die  “d 
calepin.  We  exchange  one  word  for  another 
and  oft  times  for  one  less  understood.  I briter 

know  what  man  is,  than  X know  wh^ammd 

is,  or  mortal,  or  rational.  To  satisfie »«  «; 
they  pop  me  in  the  mouth  with  three,  hs 

the  Hydra’s  head.  Montaigne  : .. 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  cvii. 

Why  certain  words  die,  and  others  live  on, 
why  certain  meanings  of  words  bewnie  p 
nent  so  as  to  cause  the  absorption  of  aU  the 
other  meanings,  we  have  no  find 

We  must  take  the  work  ^ 

it,  and  in  disentangling  the  cunous  sk®!  ’ d 
must  not  expect  to  find  one  ~ « $£ 
but  rest  satisfied  if  we  can  separate  ,. 
ends  and  place  them  side  by  side  ,n  something 
like  an  intelligible  order.  ^ m0ller. 

Expletives,  whether  words  « 
made  use  of  purely  to  supp ft,  V'S?  and 
before  verbs  plural  is  absolute! ■ such, 
future  refiners  may  explode  did  and  does 


He  that  uses  many  words  fw  the 
any  subject,  doth,  hke  the  cutde-hsb. 
self  for  the  most  Cation. 

Word  are  often  every  where  M the 

hands  of  the  soul  more  impo  richtRR. 
hour-hands  of  action. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  be 

mend;  but  words  once  po 
recalled. 

It  may  be  said  that  that  are 

onymous  words  m a languag  , ^ ^ SMART, 
paronymous. 

In  the  first  establishments  o^spewh  there^^ 

an  implicit  compact,  ^ * 

consent,  that  such  and  their  thoughts 

signs  whereby  they  would  express  1 

one  to  another. 

A word  unadvisedly  spoken  °n  ^°cd  suCh 
or  misunderstood  on  ^^JJ^duced  . 
an  aversion  to  him  as  m SOUTH, 

nerfect  hatred  of  him. 
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If  you  would  be  pungent,  be  brief;  for  it  is 
with  words  as  with  sunbeams — the  more  they 
are  condensed,  the  deeper  they  bum. 

Southey. 

Some  if  they  lappen  to  hear  an  old  word, 
albeit  very  natural  and  significant,  cry  out 
straightway  that  we  speak  no  English,  but 
gibberish.  Edmund  Spenser. 

If  any  one  will  rashly  blame  such  his  choice 
of  old  and  unwonted  words,  him  may  I more 
justly  blame  and  condemn,  either  of  witless 
headine3s  in  judging,  or  of  headless  hardiness 
in  condemning.  Edmund  Spenser. 

Words  of  different  significations,  taken  in 
general,  are  of  an  equivocal  sense : but  being 
considered  with  all  their  particular  circum- 
•tances  they  have  their  sense  restrained. 

Stillingfleet. 

I admit  that  where  a foreign  word  is  more 
euphonious  than  a native  word  of  the  very  same 
signification,  its  adoption  may  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  sound,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  disre- 
garded in  language. 

Sir  John  Stoddart. 

Many  words  deserve  to  be  thrown  out  of  our 
language,  and  not  a few  antiquated  to  be  re- 
stored, on  account  of  their  energy  and  sound. 

Swift. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one 
manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and 
a third  in  the  suburbs;  all  which  reduced  to 
writing  would  entirely  confound  orthography. 

Swift. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  words,  by 
retrenching  the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those 
northern  nations  from  whom  we  are  descended, 
and  whose  languages  all  labour  under  the  same 
defect.  Swift. 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  conso- 
nants without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to 
shorten  a syllable;  so  that  most  of  the  books 
we  see  now-a-days  are  full  of  those  manglings 
and  abbreviations.  Swift. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of 
obscure  terms,  are  in  their  sermons  very  liberal 
of  all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical 
writers,  as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  understand 
them.  Swift. 

Often  in  words  contemplated  singly  there  are 
boundless  stores  of  moral  and  historic  truth, 
and  no  less  of  passion  and  imagination,  laid  up, 
— lessons  of  infinite  worth  which  we  may  derive 
from  them,  if  only  attention  is  awakened  to 
their  existence.  R.  C.  Trench  : 

On  the  Study  of  Words. 

A vast  number  of  Teutonic  words  which  have 
a noble  or  august  sense  in  the  kindred  language 
of  Germany,  and  evidently  once  had  such  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  have  forfeited  this  in  whole  or  in 
part.  R.  C.  Trench. 


Why  does  the  verb  monopolize  the  dignity 
of  being  the  “word”?  What  is  there  in  it 
which  gives  it  the  right  to  do  so  ? It  is  because 
the  verb  is  the  animating  power,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, of  every  sentence,  and  that  without  which, 
either  understood  or  uttered,  no  sentence  can 
exist.  R.  C.  Trench. 

If  the  meaning  of  a word  could  be  learned 
by  its  derivation  or  etymology,  yet  the  original 
derivation  of  words  is  oftentimes  very  daik. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Here  is  our  great  infelicity,  that,  when  single 
words  signify  complex  ideas,  one  word  can 
never  distinctly  manifest  all  the  parts  of  a com 
plex  idea.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

When  a word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three 
senses,  and  has  made  a great  inroad  for  error, 
drop  one  or  two  of  those  senses,  and  leave  it 
only  one  remaining,  and  affix  the  other  senses 
or  ideas  to  other  words.  Dr.  I.  WATTS. 

Etymology  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in  estab- 
lishing clear  and  definite  principles,  or  so  un- 
fortunate in  their  application,  that  many  persons 
regard  it  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  gram- 
mar as  astrology  does  to  astronomy,  alchemy  to 
chemistry,  or  perpetual  motion  to  mechanics. 

Welsford. 

The  word  synonyme  is,  in  fact,  a misnomc*. 
. . . Literally,  it  implies  an  exact  coincidence 
of  meaning  in  two  or  more  words,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  no  room  for  discussion ; but 
it  is  generally  applied  to  words  which  would  be 
more  correctly  termed  pseudo-synonymes , i.e. 
words  having  a shade  of  difference,  yet  with  a 
sufficient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make  them 
liable  to  be  confounded  together : and  it  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  these  that  (as  the 
AbW  Girard  well  remarks)  the  richness  of  a 
language  consists.  Whately. 

Words  seem  to  be  as  it  were  bodies  or  vehicle* 
to  the  sense  or  meaning,  which  is  the  spiritual 
part,  and  which  without  the  other  can  hardly  be 

fixed  in  the  mind.  Wollaston. 

# 


WORKS. 

The  life  therefore  and  spirit  of  all  our  actions 
is  the  resurrection,  and  a stable  apprehension 
that  our  ashes  shall  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  pious 
endeavours : without  this,  all  religion  is  a fal- 
lacy, and  those  impieties  of  Lucian,  Euripides, 
and  Julian  are  no  blasphemies,  but  subtle  veri- 
ties, and  atheists  have  been  the  only  philoso- 
phers. Sir  T.  Browne: 

Religio  Medici , Pt.  I.,  xlvii, 

Amid  all  that  illusion  which  such  momentary 
visitations  of  seriousness  and  of  sentiment  throw 
around  the  character  of  man,  let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  test,  that  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.”  It  is  not  coming  up  to  this  test, 
that  you  hear  and  are  delighted.  It  is  that  you 
hear  and  do.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which 
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the  reality  of  your  religion  is  discriminated  now; 
and  on  the  day  of  reckoning,  this  is  the  ground 
upon  which  your  religion  will  be  judged  then ; 
and  that  award  is  to  be  passed  upon  you  which 
will  fix  and  perpetuate  your  destiny  forever. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers  : 
Discounts  on  Mod.  Astron.,  Disc.  VII. 

Good  works  may  exist  without  saving  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  cannot  contain  in  them- 
selves the  principles  of  salvation ; but  saving 
principles  never  did,  never  can  exist  without 
good  works.  Men  often  talk  against  faith,  and 
make  strange  monsters  in  their  imagination  of 
those  who  profess  to  abide  by  the  words  of  the 
apostle  interpreted  literally,  and  yet  in  their 
ordinary  feelings  they  themselves  judge  and  act 
by  a similar  principle.  For  what  is  love  without 
kind  offices  whenever  they  are  possible?  (and  ] 
they  are  always  possible,  if  not  by  actions,  com- 
monly so  called,  yet  by  kind  words,  by'kind 
looks,  and,  where  these  are  out  of  our  power, 
by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent  prayers  !j  Yet 
what  noble  mind  would  not  be  offended  if  he 
were  supposed  to  value  the  serviceable  offices 
equally  with  the  love  that  produced  them ; or 
if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the  sake 
of  the  services,  and  not  the  services  for  the 
sake  of  the  love?  Coleridge. 

Works  without  faith  are  like  a fish  without 
water;  it  wants  the  element  it  should  live  in.  A 
building  without  a basis  cannot  stand : faith  is 
the  foundation,  and  every  good  action  is  a stone 
laid.  Felltham. 

Eternal  bliss  is  not  immediately  superstructed 
on  the  most  orthodox  beliefs;  but,  as  our 
Saviour  saith,  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them ; the  doing  must  be  first 
superstructed  on  the  knowing  or  believing, 
before  any  happiness  can  be  built  on  it. 

Hammond. 

The  law  of  works  is  that  law  which  requires 
perfect  obedience,  without  remission  or  abate- 
ment; so  that  by  that  law  a man  cannot  be  just, 
or  justified,  without  an  exact  performance  of 
every  tittle.  Locke. 

God  never  accepts  a good  inclination  instead 


vjoa  never  accepis  a goon  inclination  insicau 
of  a good  action,  where  that  action  may  be 
done ; nay,  so  much  the  contrary,  that  if  a good 
inclination  be  not  seconded  by  a good  action, 
the  want  of  that  action  is  made  so  much  the 
more  criminal  and  inexcusable.  SOUTH. 

The  doctrine  that  asserts  that  it  is  in  men’s 
power  to  supererogate,  and  do  works  of  perfec- 
tion over  and  above  what  is  required  of  them 
by  way  of  precept,  tends  to  the  undermining 
and  hindrance  of  a godly  life.  South. 


WORLD. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a copy  or 
transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  first  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which 


are  in  the  mind  of  men  are  a transcript  of  the 
world.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  words  are 
the  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the 
mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the 
transcript  of  words. 

ADDISON : Spectator,  No.  160. 

We  are  prone  to  engage  ourselves  with  the 
business,  the  pleasures,  and  the  amusements  of 
this  world;  we  give  ourselves  up  too  greedily 
to  the  pursuit,  and  immerse  ourselves  too  deeply 

in  the  enjoyments  of  them. 

J J ATTKRBURY. 

Though  our  passage  through  tlus  world  [* 
rough  and  troublesome,  yet  the  trouble  will  be 
but  short,  and  the  rest  and  contentment  at  the 
end  will  be  an  ample  recompense. 

Atterbury. 

The  more  a man  drinketh  of  the  wodd  jhe 
more  it  intoxicateth ; and  age  doth  Profit  rat^ 
in  the  powers  of  understanding,  than  in  me 
virtues  of  the  will  and  affections^  ^ 

The  least  unhappy  persons  do,  in  so  ficUe 
and  so  tempestuous  a sea  as  this  world, 
with  many  Store  either  cross  w.nds  or  sttray 
gusts  than  prosperous  gales. 

If  the  end  of  the  world  shall  have  the  same 

and  none  can  determine  how  lo  g th 
shall  last,  some  may  wonder  that  Pn 

out  so  long  and  unto  our  days  . . • ” " 
sider  the  Incessant  and  cutting  pr^ocation« 
from  the  earth,  it  is  not  wi  COn- 

how  his  patience  hath  pe^ed  ^longg 
tinuance  unto  it^^  ^ R I1Lf  x*vi. 

The  world  was  made  to  be 
beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplate  by 
it  is  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unt^  = 
and  the  homage  we  pay  fo  bemg  had 
without  this  the  world  is  sti  1 m * * when 

not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  could  con- 

yet  there  was  not  a creatu  wisdom 


ere  was  not  a creatu  wisdom 

ceive,  or  say,  there  v^  a ^°rf  om  those  vulgar 
of  God  receives  small  honour  lrom 
heads  that  rudely  stare 

rusticity  admire  his  works  . - ;nt0  his  acts, 

nify  him  whose  judicious  inqu  0^^  return 
and  deliberate  research  int  admiration, 

the  duty  of  a devout  and  learned^daum  ^ 

Where  are  now  the 

world,  and  their  great  impen  L giory?  show 
pillars,  trophies,  and  monuments inJriprion  ell 
me  where  they  stood,  rea  ren,ains, 

me  the  victors  name.  distinction, d® 

impressions,  what  differenc,  itself 

you  see  in  this  mass  of  fire? 
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eternal  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  empress  of 
the  world,  whose  domination  and  superstition, 
ancient  and  modern,  make  a great  part  of  the 
history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her 
now  ? Burnet  : 

Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  world  was  not  eternal,  or  from  eternity. 
The  matter  of  the  world  cannot  be  eternal. 
Matter  cannot  subsist  without  form,  nor  put  on 
any  form  without  the  action  of  some  cause.  This 
cause  must  be  in  being  before  it  acted ; that 
which  is  not  cannot  act.  The  cause  of  the  world 
must  necessarily  exist  before  any  matter  was 
endued  with  any  form ; that,  therefore,  cannot 
be  eternal  before  which  another  did  subsist;  if 
it  were  from  eternity,  it  would  not  be  subject  to 
mutation.  If  the  whole  was  from  eternity,  why 
not  also  the  parts ; what  makes  the  changes  so 
visible  then,  if  eternity  would  exempt  it  from 
mutability  ? Charnock  : Attributes. 

Search,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  care,  into 
the  character  of  all  those  whom  you  converse 
with ; endeavour  to  discover  their  predominant 
passions,  their  prevailing  weaknesses,  their  van- 
ities, their  follies,  and  their  humours ; with  all 
the  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  silly  springs  of 
human  actions,  which  make  such  inconsistent 
and  whimsical  beings  of  us  rational  creatures. 
A moderate  share  of  penetration,  with  great  at- 
tention, will  infallibly  make  these  necessary  dis- 
coveries. This  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
world : and  the  world  is  a country  which  nobody 
ever  yet  knew  by  description  : one  must  travel 
through  it  one’s  self  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 
The  scholar  who  in  the  dust  of  his  closet  talks 
or  writes  of  the  world,  knows  no  more  of  it  than 
that  orator  did  of  war,  who  judiciously  endeav- 
oured to  instruct  Hannibal  in  it.  Courts  and 
camps  are  the  only  places  to  learn  the  world  in. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 
t Letters  to  his  Son,  Oct.  2,  1747. 

This  world  cannot  explain  its  own  difficulties 
without  the  assistance  of  another. 

Colton:  Lacon. 

I have  sometimes  thought,  if  the  sun  were  an 
intelligence  he  would  be  horribly  incensed  at  the 
world  he  is  appointed  to  enlighten  : such  a tale 
of  ages,  exhibiting  a tiresome  repetition  of  stu- 
pidity, follies,  and  crimes ! 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

Another  thing  which  suspends  the  operations 
of  benevolence  is  the  love  of  the  world ; pro- 
ceeding from  a false  notion  men  have  taken  up, 
that  an  abundance  of  the  world  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  happiness  of  life.  Worldly 
things  are  of  such  a quality  as  to  lessen  upon 
dividing,  so  that  the  more  partners  there  are  the 
less  must  fall  to  every  man’s  private  share.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  look  upon  one 
another  with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagining  all  the 
rest  to  be  embarked  in  an  interest  that  cannot 
take  place  bat  to  his  prejudice.  Hence  are 
those  eager  competitions  for  wealth  and  power ; 
hence  one  man’s  success  becomes  another’s  dis- 


appointment ; and,  like  pretenders  to  the  same 
mistress,  they  can  seldom  have  common  charity 
for  thejr  rivals. 

Grove:  Spectator,  No.  601. 

However  highly  we  may  esteem  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  polish  our  species  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  society ; whatever  reverence  we 
may  feel,  and  ought  to  feel,  for  those  laws  and 
institutions  whence  it  derives  the  security  neces- 
sary for  enabling  it  to  enlarge  its  resources  and 
develop  its  energies,  we  cannot  forget  that  these 
are  but  the  embellishments  of  a scene  we  must 
shortly  quit — the  decorations  of  a theatre  fronr 
which  the  eager  spectators  and  applauded  actors 
must  soon  retire.  The  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand.  Vanity  is  inscribed  on  every  earthly  pur- 
suit, on  all  sublunary  labour;  its  materials,  its 
instruments,  and  its  objects  all  alike  perish.  An 
incurable  taint  of  mortality  has  seized  upon,  and 
will  consume,  them  ere  long.  The  acquisitions 
derived  from  religion,  the  graces  of  a renovated 
mind,  are  alone  permanent. 

Robert  Hall: 

Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the 
Christian  Minister. 

But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears 
more  conspicuous  than  when  it  has  exhausted 
its  powers  in  the  gratification  of  its  votaries,  by 
placing  them  in  a situation  which  leaves  nothing 
further  to  hope.  It  frustrates  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  admirers  as  much  by  what  it 
bestows  as  by  what  it  withholds,  and  reserves 
its  severest  disappointment  for  the  season  of 
possession.  The  agitation,  the  uncertainty,  the 
varied  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  accom- 
pany the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects,  create  a 
powerful  interest,  and  maintain  a brisk  and 
wholesome  circulation ; but  when  the  pursuit  is 
over,  unless  some  other  is  substituted  in  its 
place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoyment  and  pleasures 
cease  to  please.  Tired  of  treading  the  same 
circle,  of  beholding  the  same  spectacles,  of  fre- 
quenting the  same  amusements,  and  repeating 
the  same  follies,  with  nothing  to  awaken  sensi- 
bility or  stimulate  to  action,  the  minion  of  for- 
tune is  exposed  to  an  insuperable  languor ; he 
sinks  under  an  insupportable  weight  of  ease, 
and  falls  a victim  to  incurable  dejection  and 
despondency.  Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the 
world  is  continually  a froward  opposite,  a curi- 
ous observer  of  their  defects  and  imperfections  1 
their  virtues  it  afterwards  as  much  admireth. 

Hooker 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through 
all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest, 
hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other.  Such 
are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action : 
we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated : 
we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  a new  pur- 
suit. Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

A due  consideration  of  the  vanities  of  the 
world  will  naturally  bring  us  to  the  contempt 
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of  it ; and  the  contempt  of  the  world  will  as  m 
certainly  bring  us  home  to  ourselves.  er 

L’ Estrange. 

This  great  world  which  some  do  yet  multiply  th 
as  several  species  under  one  genus,  is  the  mirror 
wherein  we  are  to  behold  our  selves^  to  be  able 
to  know  our  selves  as  we  ought  to  do.  In  short, 

I would  have  this  to  be  the  book  my  young  gen* 
tleman  should  study  with  the  most  attention ; for 
so  many  humours,  so  many  sects,  so  many  judg- 
ments,  opinions,  laws,  and  customs,  teach  us  a 
right  to  judge  of  our  own,  and  inform  our  un- 
derstandings to  discover  their  imperfection  and  v 
natural  infirmity,  which  is  no  trivial  speculation.  p 
So  many  mutations  of  states  and  kingdoms,  and  s 
so  many  turns  and  revolutions  of  publick  for- 
tune, will  make  us  wise  enough  to  make  no 
great  wonder  of  our  own.  So  many  great  names, 
so  many  famous  victories  and  conquests  drown  d I 
and  swallow’d  in  oblivion,  render  our  hopes 
ridiculous  of  eternizing  our  names  by  the  taking 
of  half  a score  light  horse,  or  a paltry  turret,  ] 
which  only  derives  its  memory  from  its  ruine.  | 
Montaigne: 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

But  the  question  is,  whether,  if  Ptolemy  was 
therein  formerly  deceiv’d,  upon  the  foundations 
of  his  reason,  it  were  not  very  foolish  to  trust 
now  in  what  these  people  say  : and  whether  it 
is  not  more  like  that  this  great  body  which  we 
call  the  world  is  not  quite  another  thing  than 
what  we  imagine.  Plato  says  that  it  changes 
countenance  in  all  respects : that  the  heavens, 
the  stars,  and  the  sun,  have  all  of  them  some- 
times motions  retrograde  to  what  we  see,  chang- 
ing east  into  west.  The  Egyptian  priests  told 
Herodotus,  that  from  the  time  of  their  first  king, 
which  was  eleven  thousand  and  odd  years  (and 
they  shew’d  him  the  effigies  of  all  their  kings  in 
statues  taken  by  the  life)  the  sun  had  four  times 
alter’d  his  course : that  the  sea  and  the  earth  did 
alternately  change  into  one  another.  Aristotle 
and  Cicero  both  say  that  the  beginning  of  the 
world  is  undetermin’d.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

Quit  not  the  world  out  of  any  hypocrisy,  sul- 
lenness, or  superstition,  but  out  of  a sincere  love 
of  true  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Sir  T.  More. 

As  no  single  man  is  born  with  a right  of  con- 
trolling the  opinions  of  all  the  rest,  so  the  world 
has  no  title  to  demand  the  whole  time  of  any 
particular  person.  Pope. 

Christianity  allows  us  to  use  the  world,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  not  spread 
before  us  a delicious  banquet,  and  then  come 
with  a “ Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.” 

Bishop  Porteus. 

It  was  that  gay  and  splendid  confusion  in 
which  the  eye  of  youth  sees  all  that  is  brave 
and  brilliant,  and  that  of  experience  much  that 
is  doubtful,  deceitful,  false,  and  hollow  ; hopes 
that  will  never  be  gratified,  promises  that  will 
never  be  fulfilled,  pride  in  the  disguise  of  hu- 


mility, and  insolence  in  that  of  frank  and  gen- 
erous  bounty.  Sir  Waltir  Scott. 

As  the  love  of  heaven  makes  one  heavenly, 
the  love  of  virtue  virtuous,  so  doth  the  love  or 
the  world  make  one  become  world^y.^^ 

The  world  is  maintained  by  intercourse ; and 
the  whole  course  of  nature  is  a greatexchange 
in  which  one  good  turn  is,  and  ought  to  be,rt* 
stated  price  of  another. 

For  the  preferments  of  the  world,  he  that 
would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  that  they  de 
™nd  «£»,  may’as  well  undertake  to  con*  the 
sands,  or  to  sum  up  infinity. 

If  men  would  live  as  religion  requires,  the 
world  would  be  a most  lovely  and  desimbl. 
place  in  comparison  of  what  »ow^^yrs0!)_ 

The  several  parts  of 

being  in  their  nature this  fane 


being  in  their  nature  wirupou.^.. ^ 
probable  that  in  an  infinite  dumb 
of  things  would  long  since  have 

Ours  is  a melancholy  and  uncomfor^le  £• 
tion  here  below  1 A P wih  OTW  and 
passes  but  we  eat  our  bread  * .Llamas*; 

and  even  the  past  mis  uj»  & WAKE- 


WORSHIP- 
I shall  here  only  take  notice  of 
worship  and  veneration  ^ often  re- 

to  this  Almighty  B-***,,  turned 
fresh  our  rmnds  wl,h  lbe  ^ ® the  contem- 
annihilate  ourselves  befor®^  and  of  his 
plation  of  our  own  wo  Affection.  This 
transcendent  excellency  P£  & constant  and 

would  imprint  in  our  as  that  which 

uninterrupted  awe  and  which  is  in  real- 

I am  here  recommending,  ^ reaSOnable 
ity  a kind  of  incessan  P J ^ who  made  it. 
humiliation  of  the  sou1  befo  ^ ftU  the  little 
This  would  effectually  k .conCCit,  which 
seeds  of  pride,  vwnty,  w 1 , of  such  who* 

are  apt  to  shoot  up  in  the  ™in  rative  advan 
thoughts  turn  more  on  th^°P0f  their  fellow 
tages  which  they  enjoy  ov  _ distance  which  n 
creatures  than  on  that  in  uprexne  model  of 

placed  between  them  and  icken  oni 

him  by  all  .he 

Worship  is  an  act  of  .^  “of'he  excel!™'! 
Diving  itself  to  the  knowledg  majesty! 

$G?d  and  «tual  tho^onirtj^. 

recognising  him  as  the ; sup cm  knoWledp. 
emor  of  the  world,  which  '^  “ifaes  in  Ik* 
beholding  the  gW  of  h.s  ^ 
Redeemer,  which  » cvai tof  man-  ™ 
This  is  the  sole  aet  of  the  spirit 
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same  reason  is  for  all  our  worship  as  for  our 
thanksgiving.  This  must  be  done  with  under- 
standing : (Ps.  xlvii.  7)  “ Sing  ye  praise  with  un- 
derstanding ;”  with  a knowledge  and  sense  of 
his  greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  is  also 
an  act  of  the  will,  whereby  the  soul  adores  and 
reverences  his  majesty,  is  ravished  with  his 
amiableness,  embraceth  his  goodness,  enters 
itself  into  an  intimate  communion  with  this 
most  lovely  object,  and  pitcheth  all  his  affections 
upon  him : We  must  worship  God  understand- 
ingly ; it  is  not  else  a reasonable  service. 

Charnock:  Attributes . 

Our  worship  is  spiritual  when  the  door  of  the 
heart  is  shut  against  all  intruders,  as  our  Saviour 
commands  in  closet-duties.  It  was  not  his 
meaning  to  command  the  shutting  the  closet- 
door,  and  leave  the  heart-door  open  for  every 
thought  that  would  be  apt  to  haunt  us.  Worldly 
affections  are  to  be  laid  aside  if  we  would  have 
our  worship  spiritual;  this  was  meant  by  the 
Jewish  custom  of  wiping  or  washing  off  the 
dust  of  their  feet  before  their  entrance  into  the 
temple,  and  of  not  bringing  money  in  their  gir- 
dles. To  be  spiritual  in  worship,  is  to  have  our 
souls  gathered  and  bound  up  wholly  in  them- 
selves, and  offered  to  God. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

Without  the  heart  it  is  no  worship ; it  is  a 
stage  play ; an  acting  a part  without  being  that 
person  really  which  is  acted  by  us : a hypocrite, 
in  the  notion  of  the  world,  is  a stage-player. 
We  may  as  well  say  a man  may  believe  with 
his  body,  as  worship  God  only  with  his  body. 
Faith  is  a great  ingredient  in  worship;  and  it  is 
“ with  the  heart  man  believes  unto  righteous- 
ness.” We  may  be  truly  said  to  worship  God, 
though  we  want  perfection  ; but  we  cannot  be 
said  to  worship  him  if  we  want  sincerity;  a 
statue  upon  a tomb,  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted 
ud.  offers  as  good  and  true  a service ; it  wants 


only  a voice,  the  gestures  and  postures  ar:  the 
same;  nay,  the  service  is  better;  it  is  not  a 
mockery ; it  represents  all  that  it  can  be  framed 
to ; but  to  worship  without  our  spirits,  is  a pre- 
senting God  with  a picture,  an  echo,  voice,  and 
nothing  else;  a compliment;  a mere  lie;  a 
“ compassing  him  about  with  lies.” 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

As  to  private  worship,  let  us  lay  hold  of  the 
most  melting  opportunities  and  frames.  When 
we  find  our  hearts  in  a more  than  ordinary  spir 
itual  frame,  let  us  look  upon  it  as  a call  from 
God  to  attend  him ; such  impressions  and  notions 
are  God’s  voice,  inviting  us  into  communion 
with  him  in  some  particular  act  of  worship,  and 
promising  us  some  success  in  it.  When  the 
Psalmist  had  a secret  motion  to  “ seek  God’s 
face”  (Ps.  xxviii.  8)  and  complied  with  it,  the 
issue  is  the  encouragement  of  his  heart,  which 
breaks  out  into  an  exhortation  to  others  to  be  of 
good  courage,  and  wait  on  the  Lord  (v.  13, 14) : 
“ Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart ; wait,  I say,  on 
the  Lord.”  One  blow  will  do  more  on  the  iron 
when  it  is  hot,  than  a hundred  when  it  is  cold ; 
melted  metals  may  be  stamped  with  any  impres- 
sion ; but,  once  hardened,  will  with  difficulty  be 
brought  into  the  figure  we  intend. 

Charnock:  Attributes. 

Good  effects  may  grow  in  each  of  the  people 
towards  other,  in  them  all  towards  their  pastor, 
and  in  their  pastor  towards  every  of  them  ; be- 
tween whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably 
pass,  in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly 
acclamations,  exultations,  provocations,  petitions. 

Hooker. 

There  must  be  zeal  and  fervency  in  him  which 
proposeth  for  the  rest  those  suits  and  supplica- 
tions which  they  by  their  joyful  acclamations 
must  ratify.  Hooker 


YOUTH. 

Readers  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which 
may  set  off  their  persons  when  their  bloom  is 
gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  man- 
hood and  old  age.  Addison. 

A wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty, 
and  lumpish,  but  hard,  tough,  and  though  some- 
what staffish,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course 
of  living  proveth  always  best.  As  CHAM. 

Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge ; 
fi*.ter  for  execution  than  for  counsel ; and  fitter 

4« 


for  new  projects  than  for  settled  business  : tor 
the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that  fall,  within 
the  compass  of  it,  directeth  them : but  in  new 
things  abuseth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men 
are  the  ruin  of  business ; but  the  errors  of  aged 
men  amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have 
been  done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  con- 
duct and  manage  of  actions,  embrace  more  than 
they  can  hold ; stir  more  than  they  can  quiet ; 
fly  to  the  end  without  consideration  of  the 
means  and  degrees ; pursue  some  few  principles 
which  they  have  chanced  upon  absurdly ; care 
not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  incon. 
veniences ; use  extreme  remedies  at  first ; and. 
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that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowl- 
edge or  retract  them, — like  an  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XLIII.%  Of  Youth  and  Age . 

There  be  some  have  an  early  over-ripeness  in 
their  years,  which  fadeth  betimes : these  are, 
first,  such  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof 
is  soon  turned.  Lord  Bacon : 

Essay  XL  I II.,  Of  Youth  and  Age, 

A gentleman  punctual  of  his  word,  when  he 
had  heard  that  two  had  agreed  upon  a meeting, 
and  the  one  neglected  his  hour,  would  say  of 
him.  He  is  a young  man  then. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Such  errors  as  are  but  as  acorns  in  our  younger 
brows  grow  oaks  in  our  older  heads,  and  become 
inflexible  to  the  powerful  arm  of  reason. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

In  the  morning  of  our  days,  when  the  senses 
are  unworn  and  tender,  when  the  whole  man  is 
awake  in  every  part,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty 
fresh  upon  all  the  objects  that  surround  us,  how 
lively  at  that  time  are  our  sensations,  but  how 
false  and  inaccurate  the  judgments  we  form  of 
things  t I despair  of  ever  receiving  the  same 
degree  of  pleasure  from  the  most  excellent  per- 
formances of  genius,  which  I felt  at  that  age 
from  pieces  which  my  present  judgment  regards 
as  trifling  and  contemptible.  Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful , In- 
troduction, On  Taste , 1756. 


They  were  young  and  inexperienced;  and 
when  will  young  and  inexperienced  men  learn 
caution  and  distrust  of  themselves  ? 

Burke : 

Letter  to  a Member  of  the  Nat.  Assembly , 
1791. 

To  the  young  if  you  give  any  tolerable  quar- 
ter, you  indulge  them  in  your  idleness,  and  ruin 
them.  Jeremy  Collier. 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  our 
old  age,  payable  with  interest,  about  thirty  years 
after  date.  Colton  : Lacon. 

You  do  well  to  improve  your  opportunity ; to 
speak  in  the  rural  phrase,  this  is  your  sowing 
time,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  for  can  never  be 
yours,  unless  you  make  that  use  of  it.  The 
colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the 
three  or  four  first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own 
masters  make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  be  said 
to  shape  our  own  destiny,  ar.d  to  treasure  up  for 
ourselves  a series  of  future  successes  or  disap- 
pointments. Cowper. 

Youth  is  not  like  a new  garment,  which  we 
can  keep  fresh  and  fair  by  wearing  sparingly. 
Youth,  while  we  have  it,  we  must  wear  daily, 
and  it  will  fast  wear  away. 

John  Foster  : Journal. 

The  retrospect  on  youth  is  too  often  like 
looking  back  on  what  was  a fair  and  promising 
country,  but  is  now  desolated  by  an  overwhelm- 


ing torrent,  from  which  we  have  just  escaped. 
Or  is  it  like  visiting  the  grave  of  a friend  whom 
we  had  injured,  and  are  precluded  by  his  death 
from  the  possibility  of  making  him  an  atone- 
ment ? John  Foster  : Journal 

We  would  earnestly  entreat  the  youag  to 
remember  that,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  aU 
ages,  modesty,  docility,  and  reverence  to  supe- 
rior years,  and  to  parents  above  all,  have  been 
considered  as  their  appropriate  virtues^ a guard 
assigned  by  the  immutable  laws  of  God  and 
nature  on  the  inexperience  of  youth;  and  with 
respect  to  the  second,  that  Christianity  prohibit 
no  pleasures  that  are  innocent,  lays  norestnuntt 
that  are  capricious;  but  that  the  sobriety  an 
purity  which  it  enjoins,  by  s,reni*'n'“g,^ 
intellectual  powers,  and  presemug  the  faculua 
of  mind  and  body  in  undunintshed  vigour,  lay 
the  surest  foundation  of  present  peace  and  torn 

eminence. Hall:  Modern  Infidelity. 

This  is  not  the  grace  of  hut  a 
natural  assurance  or  confidence,  whic  ^ 
observes  young  men  to  be  full 
not  so  inclined  to. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  mi  M*’ 
havine  yet  no  occasion  of  companng  our  fee 

^r$o^ 

ge  n e ro  u^m  fnd  ^ Tong  be^0 r*  g^J^tfes  which 

weakness,  or  submits 


weaKness,or  »ula....w  ~ nefore  disap- 

it  expected  to  subdue  ^ 0f  phil<*- 

pointments  have  enforced  shorten  the 

ophy  we  believe  it  m last 

interval  between  the  fi  Jeiavs  of  plod- 

effect  : we  laugh  at  the  increasing  the 

ding  industry,  and  fancy  t y ejection, 
fire  we  can  at  pleasure 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : Rambler,  n 

It  must  be  an  industrious  ^ ont 

against  age;  and  he  tha } 
must  either  beg  or  starve  y ESTRANGE. 

By  safe  and  insensible  degrees  he  w h JJJJ 
from  a boy  to  a man,  whic  _ ^ouW  be  care- 
ous  step  in  life : this  there  ^ 

fully  watched,  and  a young  man  ^ 

diligence  handed  over  it. 

Young  master,  willing  t^tawhfe'^j  ^ 

lets  himself  loose  to  all.'^r  the  casting  off 

He  had  been  reared  from 


mie  «-r  , 

i been  rearcu  - Father,  and 
reverence  for  the  I)  . an  rec0rds 
the  tender  Saviour,  whose  life  gl 

of  _ human  goodnw.  "hno  JL  whose  into1? 


love  and  i 


epiwofmortal  heroism,  Mbeingjvfe^j^ 

has  been  taught  to  s“PP'j“  ‘ h his  later  W* 
adore  the  Holy,  yea,  even  thougn 
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may  be  entangled  amidst  the  thorns  of  some 
desolate  Pyrrhonism,  can  ever  hear  reviled  and 
scoffed  without  a shock  to  the  conscience  and  a 
revolt  of  the  heart. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  : 

My  Navels  Book  IV.,  ch.  vii. 

The  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  gentle 
youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time. 

Miiton. 

Of  all  the  great  human  actions  I ever  heard, 
or  read  of,  I have  observed,  both  in  former  ages 
and  our  own,  more  perform’d  before  the  age  of 
thirty  than  after : and  oft-times  in  the  very  lives 
of  the  same  men.  May  I not  confidently  in- 
stance in  those  of  Hannibal  and  his  great  con- 
current Scipio?  The  better  half  of  their  lives 
they  liv’d  upon  the  glory  they  had  acquir’d  in 
their  youth ; great  men  after,  ’tis  true,  in  com- 
parison of  others,  but  by  no  means  in  comparison 
of-  themselves.  As  to  my  own  particular,  I do 
certainly  believe  that  since  that  age  both  my 
understanding  and  my  constitution  have  rather 
decay’d  than  improv’d,  and  retir’d  rather  than 
advanc’d.  ’Tis  possible  that  with  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  knowledge,  and 
experience  may  grow  up  and  increase  with  their 
years;  but  the  vivacity,  quickness,  and  steadi- 
ness, and  other  pieces  of  us,  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  much  more  essentially  our 
own,  languish  and  decay. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lvii. 

Youth  is  eminently  the  fittest  season  for  estab- 
lishing habits  of  industry.  Dr.  S.  Parr. 

All  of  us  who  are  worth  anything  spend  our 
manhood  in  unlearning  the  follies,  or  expiating 
the  mistakes,  of  our  youth.  Shelley. 


Compare  the  harmlessness,  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliableness,  which 
is  in  youth,  with  the  mischievousness,  the  sly- 
ness, the  craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood, 
and  the  confirmed  obstinacy  found  in  an  aged, 
long-practised  sinner.  South. 

Young  men  look  rather  to  the  past  age  than 
the  present,  and  therefore  the  future  may  have 
some  hopes  of  them.  Swift. 

Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger 
years  with  prudent  and  pious  principles. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a pride  and  petu- 
lancy  in  youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments 
of  their  fathers  and  teachers. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A line  of  the  golden  verses  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans recurring  on  the  memory  hath  often 
guarded  youth  from  a temptation  to  vice. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  nothing  less 
promising  than,  in  early  youth,  a certain  full- 
formed,  settled,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  adult 
character.  A lad  who  has,  to  a degree  that 
excites  wonder  and  admiration,  the  character 
and  demeanour  of  an  intelligent  man  of  mature 
age,  will  probably  be  that , and  nothing  more, 
all  his  life,  and  will  cease  accordingly  to  be 
anything  remarkable,  because  it  was  the  pre- 
cocity alone  that  ever  made  him  so.  It  is 
remarked  by  greyhound  fanciers  that  a well- 
formed,  compact-shaped  puppy  never  makes  a 
fleet  dog.  They  see  more  promise  in  the  loose- 
jointed,  awkward,  clumsy  ones.  And  even  scv 
there  is  a kind  of  crudity  and  unsettledness  in 
the  minds  of  those  young  persons  who  turn  out 
ultimately  the  most  eminent.  Whately  : 
Annot.  on  Bacon's  Essay , Of  Youth  and  Age . 


ZEAL. 

I would  have  every  zealous  man  examine  his 
heart  thoroughly,  and,  I believe,  he  will  often 
find  that  what  he  calls  a zeal  for  his  religion,  is 
either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature.  A man  who 
differs  from  another  in  opinion,  sets  himself 
above  him  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  several 
particulars  pretends  to  be  the  wiser  person.  This 
is  a great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and 
gives  a very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  zeal. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  185. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive 
themselves  than  in  what  the  world  calls  zeal. 
There  are  so  many  passions  which  hide  them- 
selves under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs  arising 
from  it,  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 


it  would  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
if  it  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue 
of  virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  laud- 
able and  prudential,  it  is  a hundred  times  crim- 
inal and  erroneous : nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  if 
we  consider  that  it  operates  with  equal  violence 
in  all  religions,  however  opposite  they  may  be 
to  one  another,  and  in  all  the  subdivisions  of 
each  religion  in  particular. 

Addison  : Spectator , No.  185. 

Intemperate  zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution  for 
any  party  or  opinion,  how  praiseworthy  soever 
they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of  our  own  prin- 
ciples, produce  infinite  calamities  among  man- 
kind, and  are  highly  criminal  in  their  own 
nature ; and  yet  how  many  persons  eminent  for 
piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and  absurd  prin 
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ciples  of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds 
under  the  colour  of  virtues  1 For  my  own  part, 

I must  own  I never  yet  knew  any  party  so  just 
and  reasonable,  that  a man  could  follow  it  in  its 
height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
innocent.  Addison  : Spectator , No.  399. 

A lieliever  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a 
convert  Addison. 

Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to  re- 
ligion, or  brought  more  disparagement  upon 
truth,  than  boisterous  and  unseasonable  zeal. 

Barrow. 

The  having  turned  many  to  righteousness 
shall  confer  a starlike  and  immortal  brightness. 

Boyle. 

To  imitate  the  highest  examples,  to  do  good 
in  ways  not  usual  to  the  same  rank  of  life,  to 
make  great  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  religion  and  with  a view  to  eternal  happi- 
ness, to  determine  without  delay  to  reduce  to 
practice  whatever  we  applaud  in  theory,  are 
modes  of  conduct  which  the  world  will  gen- 
erally condemn  as  romantic. 

Robert  Hall  : 
Review  of  Foster's  Essays . 

To  have  co-operated  in  any  degree  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  of  the  Deity 
to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself  by  reducing 
them  to  the  obedience  of  his  Son,  which  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  his  works, — to  be  the  means 
of  recovering  though  it  were  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  a lapsed  and  degenerate  race  to 
eternal  happiness,  will  yield  a satisfaction  ex- 
actly commensurate  to  the  force  of  our  benevo- 
lent sentiments  and  the  degree  of  our  loyal 
attachment  to  the  supreme  Potentate.  The 
consequences  involved  in  saving  a soul  from 
death , and  hiding  a multitude  of  sins,  will  be 
duly  appreciated  in  that  world  where  the  worth 
of  souls  and  the  malignity  of  sin  are  fully 
understood ; while  to  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
Redeemer,  by  forming  him  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  will  produce  a transport  which  can  only 
be  equalled  by  the  gratitude  and  love  we  shall 
feel  towards  the  Source  of  all  good. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Discouragements  and  Supports  of  the  Christian 

Minister. 

Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  en- 
deavours the  most  busily  to  please  God,  forceth 
upon  him  those  unseasonable  offices  which 
please  him  not.  Hooker. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  he  may  be  zealous 
in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Law. 


When  I think,  after  the  experience  of  one 
life,  what  I could  and  would  do  in  an  amended 
edition  of  it : what  I could  and  would  do,  more 
and  better  than  I have  done,  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  of  temperance,  and  of  peace;  for 
breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor ; for  the 
higher  education  of  the  world,  and  especially 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  best  part  of  it, — 
woman:  when  I think  of  these  things,  I feel 


the  Phoenix-spirit  glowing  within  me;  I pant,  1 
yearn,  for  another  warfare  in  behalf  of  right,  in 
hostility  to  wrong,  where,  without  furlough,  and 
without  going  into  winter-quarters,  I would 
enUst  for  another  fifty-years’  campaign,  and 
fight  it  out  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  man.  Horace  Mann: 

Baccalaureate  Address , Antioch  College , 1859* 
Our  zeal  performs  wonders  when  it  seconds 
our  inclinations  to  hatred,  cruelty,  ambition, 
avarice,  detraction,  and  rebellion : but  when  it 
moves  against  the  hair  towards  bounty,  benignity, 
and  temperance,  unless,  by  miracle,  some  rare 
and  vertuous  disposition  prompts  us  to  it,  we 
stir  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Our  religion  is  in- 
tended to  extirpate  vices:  whereas  it  skreens, 
nourishes,  and  incites  them.  We  must  not 
mock  God.  If  we  believe  in  him,  I do  not  say 
by  faith,  but  with  a simple  belief,  that  is  to  say, 
(and  I speak  it  to  our  great  shame,)  if  we  did 
believe  him  as  we  do  any  other  history,  or  as 
we  would  do  one  of  our  companions,  we  shouU 
love  him  above  all  other  things  for  the  infonte 
bounty  and  beauty  that  shines  in  him:  at  tost 
he  would  go  equal  into  our  affscuoas.  w* 
riches,  pleasures,  glory  and  our  fnends.  The 
best  of  us  is  not  so  much 
as  he  is  afraid  to  injure  his  neigjbourjte  to 
man,  or  his  master.  ch  lrii. 

Essays , Cotton’s  3d  ed.,  ch.  lxix. 

True  seal  is  not  any  one  singlc  aMonJ 
ihe  soul  but  a strong  mixture  of  many  no  y 
affections,  filling  the  heart  with aU (W 
lions;  all,  not  only  uncounterfeit,  MW* 
fervent.  , . • 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no 
itual,  but  what  is  censorious  or 
whereas  no  seal  is  spiritual  that  is^ 

The  only  true  seal  is  that  which i is 

heThose  things  in  ourselves  are  the 
objects  of  our  seal,  which,  in  o*OT.  « 
unquestionable  subjects  of  ou  p gpRAx. 

No  man  is  fervent  aijd  z^lo^sf  “ ^usints, 
but  he  that  prefers  religion  £fo*ief  of  bis 
charity  before  his  own  eas s , before  sccular 
brother  before  money,  hea  ^ interest, 

regards,  and  God  before  h , absohue'y* 

mich  rule  is  not  to  be  fys  generally; 

and  in  particular  instances,  buUlways  ge  ^ 
and  when  it  descends  to  P^cuh^n  ^ 
in  proportion  to  circumstance^  an^y^ 
proper  measures.  > at  Gold# 

Twenty-five  Sermons  Preac  ana 

GiJe:  XIII-,  Of  Lukewarmness*** 

Good  men  often  bkmish  the  rt. 

their  piety  by  over-acting  e aboUf  thing* 
ligion ; by  an  indiscreet 
wherein  religion  is  not  concern  ^illoTS0N, 
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